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LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


Hovsinc oF THE Workinc Crasses—Toe Queen’s ANSWER TO THE 
AvpreEss reported 7a pe a@ “a 

Dynamite Ovurraces—Tue Expiosion at Vicrorta Sration—Question, 
The Earl of Limerick ; Answer, Earl Granville 


Inp1a (Crvit Service)—Morion ror AN ADDRESS — 


Moved for, “ An Address for copies or extracts of any correspondence that has passed 
since 1881 between the Government of India and the Secretary[of State for India in 
Council as to ‘constitutional robustness’ in the case of candidates selected for the 
Covenanted Civil Service of India,”—( The Viscount Enfield) oe ee 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Buicarta—RovsrcHouk-Varna Rar.way—Morion ror AN ADDRESS— 
Moved for, ‘An Address for Papers and correspondence relative to the 
Roustchouk-Varna Railway,”—( Zhe Earl De La Warr).. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Eeyrr (Arrairs or THE Sovupan)—Observations, The Earl of Wemyss; 
Reply, Earl Granville :—Short debate thereon ap e. 
Moved, ‘That this House do now adjourn,”—( Zarl Granville :)—Motion 


agreed to. (5.30. } 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


Execrion oF A SPEAKER— 

The Serjeant came, and brought the Mace, and laid it under the Table. 

The Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone, addressing himself to 
the Clerk, acquainted the House that Her Majesty having been 
informed of the resignation of the Right Honourable Sir Hznry 
BovuvertE Wit11amM Brann, G.C.B., late Speaker of the House, gives 
leave to the House to proceed forthwith to the choice of a new Speaker. 

Then it was moved by Mr. Whitbread, ‘‘ That Arthur Wellesley Peel, Es- 
quire, do take the Chair of this House as Speaker: ”—And the Motion 
being seconded by Mr. Rathbone, and the House unanimously calling 
Mr. Peet to the Chair, the Honourable Gentleman humbly placed him- 
self at the will of the House; and he was by Mr. Whitbread and Mir. 
Rathbone taken out of his place and conducted to the Chair. Then Hr. 
Speaker- Alecttthanked the House for the“‘high honour*'they had con- 
ferred upon him :—And the Mace was laid upon the Table, and Mr. 
Speaker-Elect was congratulated by the Right Honourable William 


Ewart Gladstone. ? p pw 460.) 
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LORDS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


“SPEAKER OF THE House or Commons, Presented and Approved [ 3 
2.15. 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


SrzaKER oF THE Hovse—Mr. Speaker acquaints the House that this 
House having been summoned to the House of Peers, the Lords autho- 
rized by Her Majesty’s Commission have declared that Her Masesty 
has approved the choice which this House has made of him as their 
Speaker :—And Mr. Speaker again repeated his acknowledgments to 
the House. 


QUESTIONS. 


QO 


Dynamite Ovutraces—THe Expioston at Victoria Starion—Question, 
Mr. J. G. Talbot; Answer, Sir William Harcourt a 

Ecypr (War 1n THE Sovupan)—ReporteD SuRRENDER OF Toxar—THE 
Expepirion to Suaxrin—Questions, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—eo—. 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Further Powers) Bill | Bill 6]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’—(Sir James 
II‘ Garel- Hogg.) ¥ oe 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—( Jr. 
Coope. 

Ph. fae ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ”’ 
—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Tuesday next. 


Cruelty to Animals Acts Amendment Bill | Bill 26}— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Anderson) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(d/r. 
Tottenham.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned till 7o-morrow. 


Mr. Speaxer’s RetTIREMENT—QUEEN’s ANSWER TO ADDRESS 
Committee to consider Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Answer Zo- morrov. 
[5.50.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 


ComMiTTEE oF SELECTION— 
Committee appointed :—List of the Committee 


Arrica (Sourn)— Ture TransyAAL— THE ConvENTION WITH THE SovuTH 
Arrican Repustic—Question, The Earl of Carnarvon; Answer, The 
Earl of Derby 


(4.45. ] 
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MOTION. 


— 


OrpDERS oF THE Day—MorTion For PosTPoNEMENT— 


Question, Mr. Chaplin; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 94 
Moved, ‘* That the Orders of the Day subsequent to the Order for the Cnpeaties « on 
Mr. Speaker's Retirement (Queen’s Answer to Address) be postponed until after the 
Notice of Motion for leave to introduce the Representation of the People Bill,’’— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff:)—After further short debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 





Mr. Speaker’s RETIREMENT—QUEEN’S ANSWER TO ADDRESS— 


Matter considered in Committee er aoe 


Moved, ‘‘ That the annual sum of £4,000 net be uated to Her Majesty out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the said 
Annuity to commence and take effect upon the day upon which the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Bouverie William Brand, G.C.B., late Speaker of the House of Commons, 
ceased to hold the Office of Speaker of the House of Commons, to be settled in the 
most beneficial manner upon, and to continue during the life of, him the said Right 
Honourable Sir Henry Bouverie William Brand, G.C.B,’’—( Mfr. Gladstone.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


MOTION. 


—o -— 


Representation of the People Bill— 


Moved, “ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
Representation of the People in the United Kingdom,’”’—(Mr. Gladstone) -» 106 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “'That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “no Bill to amend the Representation of the People of the United Kingdom 
will be satisfactory which does not provide an increased number of representatives 
for the Kingdom of Scotland up to the full measure which justice demands, accord- 
ing to population and the share of revenue which it contributes,”—(Admir«d Sir 
John Hay,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”’—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be 
now adjourned,”—( Mr. Blennerhassett : ‘)—After further short debate, 
Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
osbeintaetiens 


Freshwater Fisheries Act Amendment Bill [ Bill 57)— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —( I/r. Hibbert) a 183 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Dublin Museum of Science and Art Bill {Bill 59|— 


Order for Committee read, and discharged .. 187 
Bill referred to a Select Committee of Five Members, Three to be 
nominated by the House, and Two by the Committee of Selection, 
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MOTIONS. 


—_ 0—— 


High Court of Justice (Provincial Sittings) Bill—Ordered”(Mr. Whitley, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Lewis Fry, Lord Claud Hamilton, Mr. Slagg, Mr. Samuel Smith, 
Mr, Armitage, Mr, Agnew) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 121] é 


Access to Mountains (Scotland) Bill—- Ordered (Mr. Bryce, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Barclay, Mr. Samuel Smith) ; Dre and read the first time 
[Bill 122] ; . oe 

[12. 45. 71 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 239. 


Eoyrr (Arrarrs oF THE Soupan)—Po.icy oF THE GovERNMENT—THE 
Stave TrapE—Morion ror a Parer— 


Moved, “‘ That a copy of the Convention of 1877, relative to the traffic in slaves in 
Central Africa, be reprinted,” —(The Earl De La Warr) 


After debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Eeypr {Events in tHe Soupan)—Tetecrams—Question, The Earl of Lime- 
rick ; Answer, Earl Granville 


[6.0.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 29. 
QUESTIONS. 





Buriegart1a—TueE Varna Rattway—Question, Mr. Dixon-Hartland; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Tue Irish Lanp Commisston—APppiication For Farr Rents 1x Co. Kerry 
—Question, Mr. Harrington ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. a 

Epvcation DEPARTMENT—PRESSURE oF ScHootr Work—Question, Mr. 
Stanley Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

ELEMENTARY EpvcaTIon Act—Doncaster ScHoon Boarp—Question, Mr. 
Labouchere ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Lanp Law (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Arpeats in THE Irnisx Lanp Courxts— 
Questions, Mr. P. Martin; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan. 

Law anp Poticz (IngLanp)—-CASTLEWELLAN Perry Szsstons—Question, 
Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ois 

Tux Mactsrracy (InzLanD)—Questions, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, Mr. Tre- 
velyan 

PREVENTION oF CRIME (Ingtanp) Act, 1882—CompEnsation—Question, 
Mr. O’Shea; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Epveation Department—Dericrency of ScHoot Paces (Merropotis)— 
Questions, Mr. Boord, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answers, Mr. Mundella 
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Mr. O’Shea; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
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Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 
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Navy—WorkMEn at Puiymovra BreaKWATER—Question, Mr. Stewart 
Macliver ; Answer, Mr. Oampbell-Bannerman 

Prevention or Crime (Irenanp) Act, 1882—Narionau Lzacve Mzer- 
1ncs—Question, Mr. Macartney; Answer, The Solicitor General for 
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Sorrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


InuaBiTED House Dury Acts—Resoturion—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in order to afford facilities for adapting buildings and parts of buildings 
for the occupation of the labouring poor, and in order to offer inducements for 
the erection of houses and blocks of buildings specially suitable for artizans 
and labourers, it is absolutely essential that the restrictions as to size and mode of 
construction at present entailed by the Inhabited House Duty Acts should be re- 
moved, and the tax repealed,”’—( Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence,)—instead thereof .. 224 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 


of the Question : ’’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
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Pustic Heatta (Merropoitis)—Frver Hospiran at Wincumore Hitt 
—Observations, Lord George Hamilton; Reply, Mr. George Russell : 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvim Services AND Revenve Depart- 
MENTs (SUPPLEMENTARY EstTIMATES, 1883-4)— 


(In the Committee.) 


Crass 1.—Posiic Works anp Burzip1nes. 


-) £1,454, Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens. 

.) £7,862, Public Buildings, Great Britain. 

3-) £11, 901, Public Offices Site.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

-) £290, Metropolitan Police Court Buildings. 

-) £5,005, New Courts of Justice and Offices.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
.) £2,003, Shannon Navigation. 
.) £1 000, Lighthouses Abroad. 


Crass II.—Saxarres AND EXpENsEs oF Civit DEPARTMENTS. 


(8.) £1,766, Treasury.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(9.) £500, Home Office. 

(10.) £100, Bankruptcy Department of the Board of Trade. 

(11.) £2,350, Charity Commission.— After short debate, Vote agreed to 

12.) £7,950, Local Government Board.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(13.) £5,000, The Mint, including Coinage. 

(t4.) £1, 453, Patent Office, &c. 

(15.) £30,6! 29, Stationery and Printing.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(16.) Motion ‘made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £10,000, be ‘granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1884, for 
Her Majesty's Foreign and other Secret Services’ 

After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ay es. 60, Noes 4; 
Majority 46.—(Div. List, No. 23.) 

(17.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £2,733, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1884, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Local Gov ernment Board for Ireland, including 
various Grants in Aid of Local Taxation ”’ ee 

After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, 
not exceeding £1,983, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. O’ Brien) 

After further long debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; ’ Ayes 19, Noes 
92; Majority 73.—(Div. List, No. 24.) 

Original Question again proposed oe oe 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary 
sum, not exceeding £2,486, be granted, &e.,’’—(Mr. O'Brien: —, further short 
debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original ‘Question again proposed .. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’—(Mr. 
Arthur O’ Connor :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


-_ 


Bankruptcy Appeals (County Courts) Bill [ Zords] { Bill 118]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’—(Mr. Solicitor 
General) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Monday next. 


MOTION. 


Revision of Jurors and Voters Lists (Dublin County) Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Solicitor-General for Ireland) . 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to facilitate the Revision of 
Lists of Jurors and Voters, and the Registration of Voters, in the 
county of Dublin—ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Tre- 

velyan); presented, and read the first time | Bill 124.} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
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Mr, Speaker’s Retirement Bill—Resolution [Feb 28] reported, and agreed to, Nemine 


Contradicente :—Bill ordered (Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Richard Grosvenor) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 123] ie 


Post Orrice Savines Bayxs (Perpetvat ANNUITIES)— 
Inpian Loan Act 1881 (TERMINABLE ANNUITY)— 


Considered in Committee e ee 
Resolutions agreed to ; to be reported upon Monday next. 


Dousutn Museum or ScrencE anp ART Sota 


Considered in Committee - ne 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported upon Monday next. [1.15.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 3. 


Esypr (War 1n THE Sovpan)—Potitcy or tHe GovErNMENT—Question, 
The Marquess of Salisbury ; Answer, Earl Granville : 

Exctaxp ANp Russta—Voyace or THE Pare Minister To OoPENHAGEN— 
Question, Observations, Lord Stratheden and Campbell; Reply, Earl 
Granville ‘ 

Law anp Portor—Tue Recent Dynamire Ourraces—Question, Obser- 
vations, Lord Waveney; Reply, Earl Granville 


Medical Act Amendment Bill [#.1.]—Presented (The Lord President) ; read 1* (No. 23) 


[5.0.] 
COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 3. 
QUESTIONS. 


——~¢—— 


Criinat Law (Scorranp)—Oasez or A Rattway Guarp—Question, Dr. 
Cameron; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

THE « Lonpon GazEtre ’’—ADVERTISEMENTS—Question, Dr. Cameron ; An- 
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The Lord Advocate vs on aia ie 
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Eecyrt (Events in tHe Sovpan)—Proctamation or General Gorpon— 
Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Eerrt (War IN THE Soupan)—GENERAL Grauam’s Instructions—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir MichaeljHicks- 
Beach, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington ; 
Question, Mr. M: Coan ; [No reply | 


’ Contacious Disgzases (Animats) AcTs — Srreap or Foot-anp-Movti 


DiszasE—Question, Mr. Duckham ; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

PuBLICATION OF OFFICIAL Documents—Premature DiscLosurE To THE 
Pustic Press—Questions, Mr. Mayne, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. 
Dalrymple; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone 

Army—Wootwicn ArsENAL—SvuRPLUS Srores—THE “ Remarn’ *—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Brand 

Eoyrt ( AFFAIRS OF THE SOUTHERN Soupan)—Mr. Lvpron—Question, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

ConTaGious Diseases (Animats) Birt—S.avcuHTer oF Forrien Carrir— 
Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, Mr. Gladstone . 

NATIONAL Expenpiture—APPomntMENT oF A SELECT Commrrrer—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Rylands ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

NationaL Epucarion—ParisHEs witHour Pusrtio ELEMENTARY ScHoots— 
Question, Mr. R. H. Paget; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

State or IreLanp—TuHE Riots at LoNDONDERRY—REPORT OF THE Com- 
MISSION OF Inquiny—Question, Mr. Lewis; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

IrELAND—TRE ORANGE Socrery—Loncz Meerine at Lispurn—Question, 
Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan , 

CENTRAL Asta—-ANNEXATION oF MeERV BY Russta—Herat—Question, 
Baron Henry De Worms; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Conracious DisEasEs (AnIMazs) Acts—EnrorceMEnt or RxcuLations— 
Question, Mr. R. H. Paget; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

Inpta—Tue Norra-WeEst Frontien—Tue QUETTA Rartway—Questions, 
Mr. Onslow, Mr. Bourke; Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice pi 

Butcarta—THEeE VARNA Ramway—Tue Papers—Question, Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 


TRaMWAYs AND Pusric ComPpaNrEs (IrELaND) Act, 1883—OPERATION IN 


Donrcat—Question, Mr. O’Donnell ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan big 

Eeypr (War in THE Sovpan)—Muuitary Exrepirion to Assovuan—Ques- 
tions, Sir Stafford Northeote, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Gladstone 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE Hovusz (Tue New Routes or ProcepureE—RvteE 2) 
—Eceypr—Srare oF AFFAIRS, AND Policy oF THE GOVERNMENT, IN THE 
Soupan— 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ —( Sir Wilfrid Lawson) , 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 108, Noes 150; 
Majority 47.—(Div. List, No. 25.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Representation of the People Bill— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [28th February :]—Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question : ’’—Debate 
resumed oe os 

After long debate, ‘Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. Gladstone, Ur. 
Attorney General, Mr. Trevelyan, The Lord Advocate) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 119.] 
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Law of Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill [Bill 4j— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Attorney 
General) 

Moved, “ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”—( Mr. Warton : :)—After 
short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 20, Noes 99; 
Majority 79.—( Div. List, No. 26.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Post Office Savings Banks (Perpetual Annuities)— 
Indian Loan Act, 1831 (Terminable Annuity) Bill— 
Order for Report of Resolutions [February 29] read , : 
After short debate, Resolutions reported, and agreed to: :—Bill ordered (Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Courtney.) 


Marker Tots (IreLanp)—Resoivrion | Apsournep DesatE] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [16th, February : ‘J 
—Question again proposed :— Debate resumed : 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Return ordered, “‘ of the values of the Market Tolls, of the Rates, and of the other 
sources of local revenue of each of the towns of Galway, Ballinasloe, Loughrea, Por- 
tumna, and Gort, in the county of Galway : 

‘“ Return to state whether such towns enjoy the whole of the Tolls and other sources of 
revenue, or whether such income is mortgaged, and what is the amount of such 
mortgage : 

“ Return to state-the date of such mortgage, and the purpose to which the money so 
raised was applied, particularly as to whether it was applied for local development 
or for the advantage of individuals: 

“ And, Return to state where the Tolls belong to one or more private individuals, and the 
dates of and parties to the grant, when such can be obtained from information ac- 
cessible to the public : 

“Form of Return :—Name of Town; Amount of Tolls leviable in such Town in 1883; 
Amount of Rates in 1883; Other Sources of Income in 1883 ; To whom Tolls belong : 
and, if not belonging to the Town, by what Title; Date and Application of Money 
when Mortgaged,’’— (Colonel Nolan.) 





Local Government Provisional Orders Bill— Ordered (Mr. George Russell, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) Ae. fn mis oh we 


Licensing Acts Amendment Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Caine, Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr. Brown, Mr. Cropper, 
Mr. Williamson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 126] ws 
| 1.45.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 4. 


InpusTRIAL AND RerorMaTory Scnoots—Report or THE Roya Cowmis- 
ston—Question, Observations, Lord Norton ; Reply, Earl Granville ., 
(4.30. ] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 4. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_r —— 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Thames Crossings) Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Charles 
Forster) : Pa °° 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, Five to be nominated by the 
House, and Four by the Committee of Selection,’’—(Mr. Kitchie.) 


After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
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Metropolitan Board of Works (Thames Crossings) Bill—continued. 


Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they do provide a temporary 
bridge for the accommodation of side hile os the reconstruction of Battersea 
Bridge,”’—(Mr. Firth) * .. 487 


After short debate, Question put, and nipabioed. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they are empowered to receive 
evidence as to the necessity of erecting ‘a fovt-bridge during the reconstruction of 
Battersea Bridge,’’—(Mr. Firth.) 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENTS. 


——o 





Eeypr—Miirary Exprenpirure—Notice, Colonel Stanley .. .. 490 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE Birr—Notice, Lord John Manners .. 490 
QUESTIONS. 


— —9—— 


Tue Irisx Lanp Commisston—Tnue Svus-Commisstoners—Question, Mr. 
Lea; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 490 
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Mr. Trevelyan 490 
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Orricers— Question, Mr. Tottenham; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
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Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan... 494 
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Question, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 495 
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tion, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan " 496 
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Earl Percy ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington “s 496 
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—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ne 497 


Prisons (IRELAND) Act, 1877—Tue ReGuLations as To THe Prank Bep 
—Question, Mr. P. Martin; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 498 
Prisons (IrELAND)—Sa.aRIEs or Prison Warpvers—Question, Mr. Har- 


rington ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 499 
CHARITABLE Trusts Acr—LxerstaTiox—Question, Mr. W. H. James ; An- 

swer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre .. 499 
Tae Macrstracy (IrELAND)—THE MacIsrRatEs AT Omacu, Co. TyRoNE 

—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 500 
BuiGar1A—THE VARNA Rartway—Questions, Mr. Dixon- Hartland, Mr. 

Ashmead-Bartlett; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 502 
Eeyrpt (War In THE Sovpan)—TnHEe GARRISON AT Kassata—Question, 

Mr. M‘Coan; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ; 502 


MERCANTILE Mantne—Rerurn oF VeEssELs AFLOAT, Tonnace, AND Loss 
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Army (Inp14)—Tue Inpian Mepicat Szrvice—Question, Mr. Leamy ; 
Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 5 

Hicuways—Oosr or Maryrenance—Tue Government ConrrisuTion— 
Question, Sir Joseph Bailey; Answer, Mr. George Russell 

Epvucation DepaArTMENT—TxHE Epvucation Cop—e—Question, Mr. Grantham ; : 
Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Eovrt—Tue Pxrss Laws—Tue “ Bosrrore ‘Eoyrrren ”— Questions, Mr. 
Leamy, Mr. M‘Coan; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ‘ 

Eeyrpr (Events 1n THE Sovpan)—GeENERAL Gorpon’s ProcraMation— 
Questions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. Onslow, Sir Walter B. Barttelot, 
Sir George Campbell, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Gladstone 


MOTIONS. 


a 
Dwetuines 1n Crowvep Districts—REsoLUTION— 


Moved, ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the evils of overcrowding cannot in all cases 
be adequately met by the enforcement of purely sanitary regulations, and that it is 
therefore expedient that, in the case of certain public Trusts and Corporations having 
for their object the improvement of the dwellings of the working classes, some re- 
laxation should be made in the rules under which loans are at present granted by the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners,’’—( Mr. A. J. Balfour’) 


After debate, Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Original Question 
be now put,””—( Sir Charles W. Dilke :)—After further debate, Previous 
Question and Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

[ House counted out.] [8.50.} 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5. 
QUESTIONS. 
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ParuiaMenT—Tue New Rvures or Procepure — Tuz Tweitrrn Ruiz 
(Notices on GoInG Into ComMMITTEE or Suprty)—Questions, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, Mr. mre a —" Mr. wi pein Mr. Glad- 
stone 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Land Law (Ireland) Act (1881) Amendment Bill | Bill 8}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( M/r. Barry) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 

the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,” —( Afr. 
Brodrick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 72, 
Noes 235 ; Majority 163. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes 


Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and ‘esta to: swelbeeuill 
Reading put off for six months. 


QUESTIONS. 
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Eeypr (Miuirary Expenpiture)—Tue Votre or Crepit—Question, Sir 
Stafford Northcote; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 


Partiasent—Comairrer or Serxction (Srectat Report) _Tne Ouarmuan’s 8 
PANE, es oe ee oe 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 6. 


Medical Act Amendment Bill (No. 23)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zhursday the 20th instant. 


Army (Hrap-Dress)—Morion ror aN ADDRESS— 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, for Copy of the instruc- 
tions at by the Committee of which Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Alison, 
Bart., K.C.B., was appointed President, on the ne of change in the head-dress of 
the Army,” —( The Eari of Galloway) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) sasthileiien: 


Ecyrt (War in THE Soupan)—Txe Mirirary OPERATIONS ON THE RED 
Szea—Question, Observations, Viscount 2 ; — Earl Granville : 
— Debate thereon és 


1 6.45. ] 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 6. 


QUESTIONS. 





Post Orrick Revenue—Ture Parcet Post—Question, Mr. Salt; Answer, 
Mr. Fawcett 

ENpDowED ScHoors (InELanp)—THE Sworps Borovex Scuoor—Question, 
Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

ARREARS OF Rent (InELAND) Act, 1882—Mr. Enwarp KENDALL, 72 
Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Army (Inp1a)—Pay or QuarTERMASTERS—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, 
Mr. J. K. Cross 

Suppty—Army anp Navy Esrimates—Question, Mr. Salt ; Answer, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Ratuways (Inpia)—Tue Rarttway to Quzrra—Questions, Lord George 
Hamilton ; Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Post OFrFIcE (Merropots)—LETrer CARRIERS IN THE WESTERN Disrricr 
—Question, Lord George Hamilton; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Lasourers (IRELAND) Act, 1883—Inquiry AT Nenacu—Question, Mr. 
Mayne; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Cowamsstoners oF INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND ) —ATTENDANCES AT 
Boarp MEeEtiIncs—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Arrica (Soura)—ZvcLvutanp—Poticy or THE GovERNMENT—Question, Mr. 
Guy Dawnay; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Tur Intsh Lanp Commission—Mayo Sus- Comarsstoners—Question, Mr. 
O’Connor Power; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Ecyrr—Tne Press ‘Laws—TuE ‘* BosPHORE Eoyrr1en—Questions, Mr. 
M‘Coan, Mr. O’Brien; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Locan Government Boarp (ScortanD) Brirt—A SecreTary For Scornanp— 
Question, Mr. Baxter; Answer, Sir William Harcourt . 

Arcnanistan—Tue Front1En—CoRRESPONDENCE—Questions, Mr. Bourke ; 
Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Portucat—Raitway Concessions—Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler; Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

Toe Rattway Commisstoners—APPEAtS—Questions, Lord Claud Hamilton, 
Mr. R. H. Paget; Answers, Mr. Chamberlain 

Greenwich Hosrrrat Funp—Fawtties oF CoasrcvarDsMEN—Question, 
Mr. Harrington; Answer, Sir Thomas Brassey 

Venezvea—-CoMMERcraL Douties— Question, Mr. Anderson ; " Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice * - 
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Question, Mr. Coleridge Kennard ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Ecyrpr—Lapy STrancrorp’s Carro Hosrrrat—Quostion, Sir John Hay; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Eeyrr (RE-oRGANIZATION)—THE Parers—Question, Sir George Campbell ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Hovsz or Commons—SroracGE oF Private. Brrts—Question, Colonel 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_— 0-—— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army SuppLemMentTARY EsTIMATEs 
(Vorz For THE ExPEpITIon To THE SoupAN)— 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£370,900, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1884, to 
meet additional Expenditure for Army Services” .. 

After debate, Motion made, and Question , Peageced, ‘That a Supplementary sum, 
not exceeding £164,750, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Labouchere) 

After further long debate, Moved, “ That the ¢ Chairman do re port Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again,’’—(Lord George Hamilton :)—Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Marriages Legalization (Stopsley, Beds.) Bill [ Zords] | Bill 125] 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Hibbert) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Freshwater Fisheries Act Amendment Bill [ Bill 57]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 28th February | F 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday 17th March, and to be printed | Bill 129.) 


Summary Jurisdiction over Children (Ireland) Bill [Bill 75} 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —( Mr. Gibson) we ee 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


0 








Arrests FoR DrunKENNESS IN Encianp (SunpAy)—Morion ror A RetTuRN— 


Moved an Address for, ‘‘ Return similar to No. 127, of 1882,and completed to the 29th 
day of September 1883, regarding the Arrests for Drunkenness on tiatcienide in Eng- 
land,”’—(Mr. Onslow) ee 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Post Orrice Mai Conrract (British Inpra Steam Navication Company) 
—REsoLvTion— 
Moved, “ That the Contract with the British India Steam Navigation Company, for 


the conveyance of the Mails between the Port of Aden and the Port of Sindi, be 
approved,”’— (Mr. Courtney) . e ee 


After short debate, Resolution ogreed to, 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 7. 


Tunts—ConsvuLar JuRIspIcTion over Britisa Sussects—Question, Observa- 
tions, Lord Lamington ; Reply, Earl Granville: Short debate thereon 
Counry axp Boroven FRraNonise (IRELAND) ae Observa- 
tions, The Earl of Limerick; Reply, Lord Carlingford . : 1 
5.1 5. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 7 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o—- 


Metropolitan Board of Works ( Various Powers) Bill (by Order)— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir James 
M' Garel-Hogq) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed. 
Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Committee not to permit any diminution in 
the accommodation now required by Law to be provided for persons of the labouring 


class, in connection with any of the schemes included in this Bill,’—(Mr. Lywlph 
Stanley) rs oe 


After short debate, ‘Motion, by lente, otihinte, 
Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Committee not to permit any diminution in 
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‘ The Artizans’ Dwellings Act, 1882,’ ’’—(Mr. Lyulph Stanley) we 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Moved “That it be an Instruction to the Committee not to extend the time for taking 


the land which is necessary for the formation of the New Street from Southwark Bridge 
Road to Great Dover Street,”—(Mr. Thorold Rogers) ~ 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PaRLIAMENT—CoMMITTEE OF SELECTION (SprcraL REeportT)— 
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and Trade 

Leave to Committee to make a Special Report : —Special Report brought 
up, and read :—Report to lie upon the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 
oa -G-- 
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PREVENTION OF ORIME (IRELAND) Act, 1882—THREATENING Lerrers— 

Question, Mr, O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan Bx ; “+ 
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Army—ComMissaRIAt AND Transport Services (Ecyprran anp ArcHuan CAMPAIGNS)— 
REsoLuTion— continued. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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To leave out from the word ‘ That,’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the working of the Com- 
missariat and Transport Services of the British Army in the recent Egyptian Cam- 
paign, and to consider what changes, if any, are required to secure increased 
efficiency in these Services,’’—(Dr. Cameron,)—instead thereof 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived. 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Supply,—(Zord Richard Grosvenor.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair : ”— 


Banxrvuptcy Act, 1883 (ParronacE)—ReEso.ution— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘ That,’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the manner in which the 
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of 1883 has been exercised by him,’’—(Mr. Dixon-Hartland, )—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’’—After long debate, Question put :—The House 
divided, Ayes 101, Noes 53; Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 238.) 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, 
withdrawn ;—SurrLty,—Committee upon Monday next. 


Pustic Accounts—Select Committee nominaled :—List of the Committee .. 


Dusiin Museum or Science anp Art—Select Committee nominated :—List 
of the Committee es 


East Inpran Rattways—Select Committee nominated:—List of the Com- 


mittee br Ke Si Si 
[ 12.45. ] 
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Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Papers showing 
what communications have passed between Her Majesty’s Government and the Russian 
nae about Merv and Afghanistan, since the year 1881,”—(Zhe Earl of 

ytton oe oe ar oe rae 

After long debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Habitual Criminals Act AmendmentBill [u.t.]—Presented (The Earl of Militown) ; 
read 14 (No, 28) i oy ia ith 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY — considered in Committee — Army SuprLemenTaRY EstiMareEs 

(VorE FoR THE EXPEDITION TO THE Soupan)— 

(In the Committee.) 
(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £370,900, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending | on the 31st day of March 1884, to meet 
additional Expenditure for Army Services ’ 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £164,750, be granted, &c.,”"—(Mr. Labouchere :)--After long debate, 
Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 13, Noes 178; Majority 165,— 
(Div. List, No. 29.) 

Original Question again proposed . 

After short debate, Original Question ‘put, and agi ced to. 


Navy SuprLreMentary Estimates (VoTE FoR THE EXPEDITION 
To THE Soupan)— 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £147,200, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1884, for 
additional Expenditure arising out of Military Operations in Egypt’’ 

— “ That the Chairman do 1 report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’ *_(Mr. 

A. Smith : :)—After short debate, Question put: —The Committee divided ; Ayes 
56. Noes 114; Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 30.) 

Original Question again proposed . os oe 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,” —(Sir John Hay :)—Question 
ge :—The Committee divided; Ayes 53, Noes 113; Majority 60.—(Div. List, 

Yo. 31.) 
Original Question again proposed .. 
a ed, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” - (Captain 
rice :)—After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 46, 
Nowe 111; Majority 65.—(Div. List, No. 32.) 

Original Question again proposed .. *. ee 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Thursday ; Committee to sit again upon 


Wednesday. 


Bankruptcy Appeals (County Courts) Bill [ Zords] [Bill 118]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —( Jr. Solicitor General) os 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Com- 
mittee :—Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Zhursday. 


Valuation (Metropolis) Amendment Bill [Bill 108]— 
Bill considered in Committee ., 9 
After some time spent therein, Billi reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


ae Qa 


Post Orrice Mar Conrracr (Messrs. G. anp J. Burns)— 


Resolved, That the Contract with Messrs. G. and J, Burns, for the Greenock, 
Ardrossan, and Belfast Mail Service, be approved,—(Mr. Courtney) ve 


Working Men’s Clubs Registration Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Hollond, Mr. Francis 
Buxton, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Luulph Stanley, Mr. Stuart-Wortley) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 132] me os es 
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Redistribution of Seats Bill—Ordered (Admiral Sir John Hay, Mr. James A. Camp- ‘ 
bell); presented, and read the first time [Bill 131] .. - . 


University of Cambridge (Borrowing Powers) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Beresford Hope, 


Mr. Raikes) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 133] + 
[ 2.30. ] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 11. 


New Peer—Alfred Tennyson, Esquire, created Baron Tennyson of Aldworth 
in the county of Sussex and of Freshwater in the Isle of Wight 


Epvcation DePpaARTMENT—OVER-PRESSURE IN ELEMENTARY ScHoots—Nvum- 
BER OF CHILDREN UNDER THE AGEs oF Five anp Srx—Morion For A 
Parer— 

Moved, “‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Copy of the evidence 
given before the coroner's jury relative to the death of a child, aged eight years, 
who had been attending a school at Cheltenham, and whose death, according to 
the evidence, was caused by inflammation of the membranes of the brain, and hastened 
by the mental strain from overwork. 

‘“‘That there be laid before this House Return of the number of children under the 
age of five years and under the age of six years attending schools which are subject 
to Government inspection,’’—(The Earl De La Warr) oe we 

After short debate, First Motion agreed to:—Second Motion (by leave of 

the House) withdrawn. 


Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—LxcisLation—Question, Observations, 
Earl Stanhope; Reply, Earl Granville zs ; 
(5.15.] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 11. 
MOTION. 


= ou 


PartiaMent—Paivate Bitts—Detivery to DoorkeEPERs—REsoLUTION— 
Moved, “ That Standing Orders Nos. 203 and 214 be amended by leaving out ‘ Dovr- 
keepers,’ and inserting ‘ Vote Office, ’ ’’—(The Chairman of Ways and Means) be 


Motion agreed to. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


— 


Metropolis Water. Bill (by Order)— ae oP 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Sir Thomas Chambers) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day six months,”—(J/r. Coope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 152, Noes 
197; Majority 45.—(Div. List, No. 33.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put of for six months. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Vote of Mr. Coope be disallowed,” —( Mr. Firth) 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 36, 
Noes 235 ; Majority 199.—( Div. List, No. 34.) 


Metropolitan Railway (Park Railway and Parliament! Street Improvement) Bill 
(by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mr. Dadds) si 
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Metropolitan Railway (Park Railway and Parliament Street Improvement) Billi—continued. 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” 

and at the end of the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six 
months,’’—( Sir. Thomas Chambers.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : 
After further debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 124, 
Noes 64; Majority 60.—(Div. List, No. 35.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee, Five to be nominated by the House, and Four by 
the Committee of Selection. 


QUESTIONS. 


——o 





Intanp RevenvE—Property anp Income Tax (IRELAND)—ASSESSMENTS 
or Lanp—Surveyors or Taxes—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; An- 
swer, Mr. Courtney , 

Epvcation (IrELAnD)—THE QuzEy’s CoxLEce, Cork — "Question, Mr. 
O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan fi 

Roya Irisx ConsTABULARY — Sus- InsPectors—Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan os 

Court or BANKRUPTCY (Iretanp)—Uncrammep DIvipEND Account—Ques- 
tion, Mr. O’Sullivan ; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Saiz or Liqauvors on SuNDAY (InzLtanp) Bitt—Questions, Mr. M. Brooks, 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Law anpD JustIcE (ENGLAND AnD Wates)—EXxecurion IN Kinxpare Gaor 
—Txe Poustic ExxcuTroneR—Questions, Lord Henry Lennox, Mr. 
Kenny ; Answers, Sir William Harcourt is 





TuamMes River PresERVATION—APPOINTMENT OF SELECT CoMMITTEE— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the operation of the Acts for the Preser- 
vation of the Thames, and the steps which are necessary to secure the enjoyment of 
the River as a place of recreation,’’—(Mr. Story-Maskelyne.) 

And, on March 27, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 


[ House counted out.] [8. 10. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—_ 


Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill [Bill 7 |— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Waugh) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,’’—( Mr. 
Elton. 

Gieatien proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : 
ed debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 123, Nees 

; Majority 82.—(Div. List, No. 36.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 

mitted to a Select Committee. 


Yorkshire Land Registries Bill [Bill 24]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—( Mr. Dodds) 5 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day six months,”—( Jr, 
Warton.) 
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Yorkshire Land Registries Billi—continued. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee. 


Disused Burial Grounds Bill [Bill 46]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. J. R. Hoilond) 1807 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Commons and Inclosure Acts Amendment Bill [Bill 63]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. W. H. James) 1308 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day six months,”—(r. 
Elton. 

Pca proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ”’ 

'—It being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 

adjourned till Zo-morrow. 





Vivisection Prohibition Bill—Ordered (Mr. Reid, Mr. Firth) ; presented, and read the 


first time [Bill 134] .. ee - 1309 
Beer Adulteration Bill— Ordered (Colonel Barne, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Storer); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 135] sé “# 1309 


£5.50.) 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 13. 


Ecypr (War in tue Sovpan)—Derzat or Osman Diora (Battie or Tama- 
NIEB)— Question, The Marquess of Salisbury ; Answer, Earl Granville.. 1310 
Intanp Revenue—Succession Duty on Irtsn Estates—Question, Obser- 
vations, Viscount Midleton; Reply, Lord Thurlow ea .. 1810 
Law anv Justice—EnGuisH anp Scorrish Courts or Justice—ConFtic: 
oF JuRISDICTION—Question, Observations, The Marquess of Huntly; 
Reply, The Lord Chancellor ; Observations, The Duke of — ‘ ; 1314 
5.15. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 13. 
QUESTIONS. 


Loca Boarp or Heatru, Trowsripc—E—‘‘Buregss v. CLaRKE AND Couns ”’ 
—Questions, Sir John Kennaway; Answers, Mr. George Russell, Sir 


Charles W. Dilke es as .. 1326 
Post Orrice (IreLanp)—Postat Communication wita Tory Istanp— 

Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett es .. 1327 
Poor Law (IreLranp)—Dr. Rawson, Mepicat Orricer or Carson Union 

—Question, Mr. Woodall; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan va ve kaa? 


Lanpiorp anp Tenant (IrELAND)—Forcrste Re-EnTRY ArreR Evicrion— 
Case or T. Otwirt—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan... 1328 
Suipwrecks anp Disasrers at Sea—Sraristics—Question, Mr. Whitley; 


Answer, Mr. J. Holms a4 i. + .. 1828 
Poor Law—TransFerR oF Pavrers To Ir—ELAND—CasE oF WituiaAmM Davis 
—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 1829 


Census Returns or Ursan Districrs—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, 
Mr. George Russell oe i e ,. 1829 
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FrancutsE (IRELAND) — Execrorau Statistics — Question, Mr. Arthur 
Arnold; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Post OFFice (IrnELanp)—Svus Post OFrice ar Gusaverny—Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Eoyprt (War In THE Soupan) — Batrie or Ex Tzp— Losses oF THE 
SoupanEsE— Questions, Mr. Gibson ; Answers, The Marquess of Hart- 
ington os ag Ne os ‘ 

Renaue Revenvrt — Proposep Licence ror Rariway Booxstatts—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Healy ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Irtsh Lanp Commission (Sus-Commissioners)—Irisu-Spzakinc TENANTs— 
CasE or Mary Sraunron—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Tre- 
velyan ay +. 

Post es ae oF Posrmasters—Questions, Sir Herbert Max- 
well, Mr. Gibson; Answers, Mr. Fawcett 

Law or Liset—Tue Pusuie ProsEcuror—Question, Mr. Stewart Macliver ; 
Answer, The Attorney General 

Scortanp—Epinsurcu CastLe—Question, Mr. Dick- Peddie; Answer, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre 

Tue Census—EstIMaTED Popuration, 1884—Question, Mr. Cropper ; An- 
swer, Mr. George Russell 

Law anp Justice (IrRELAND)—CasE OF THomas Warsa—Question, Mr. 
O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

TRADE AND Navication—THE MontTHLy Rervnxs—Question, Mr. 0’ Brien ; 
Answer, Mr. J. Holms 

Prisons (ENGLAND aNnD Wa Es)—SUICIDE oF A Prisonzr— Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 

Post Orrice—DEtiveRiEs IN MancHESTER—Question, Mr. Slagg; Answer, 
Mr. Faweett 

Sate or Inroxicatixc Liquors ox Sunpay (IrELAnp) Act—Question, Mr. 
W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Evictions (Iretanp) — Tue Farney Tenants’ Derence AssoctaTion— 
Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Western Pactric—SuprreEssion OF OvrracEs—Questions, Mr. Gorst, 
Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice , 

Convict Prisons (ENGLAND AND . Wares) —Wormwoop Scrupss—Question, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Sir William Harcourt . 

ELEMENTARY EpucATION—SHAKESPEARE IN BoakpD Scxoors—Question, Mr. 
Montague Guest ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Inpia—Tue Bompay Revenve DEPARTMENT— Question, Mr. O'Donnell ; ; 
Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Army—Muutary Ryor at Newrownarps—Questions, Lord Arthur Hill, 
Mr. Sexton ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 

Eeyrrt (War 1n THE Sovpan) — THE Expspitionary Force — Suppiy OF 
Horse ArtTILLERY—Question, Sir Henry Tyler; Answer, Tke Mar- 
quess of Hartington ‘ 

Eeyrr (War IN THE Sovpan)—Dereat or Osman Drona (Barre or Tama- 
NIEB)—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Tottenham; Answers, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Law anp Justice (IRELAnD)—CasE oF Perer KancLey—Questions, Mr. 
Sexton; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

PARLIAMENTARY Exzctions (Corrurr AND TLLEGAL Practices) Acr—Tu 
Hererorp Exxcrion Perrrion—Question, Mr. Raikes, Observations, 
Mr. R. T. Reid; Answer, The Attorney General ; Question, Mr. Raikes ; 
Answer, Mr. Pulley 

Arwy—‘ Mixep ” aie Rene Mr. Tottenham ; Answer, The Mar- 
quess of Hartington ‘ 

FisHery Piers anp Harpours (IRELAND )—Kinsarz Fisnery Prer—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Deasy; Answer, Mr. Courtney .. de w4 
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THe Mactstracy (IrELAND)—Me. E. M. Arcuparz, J.P.—Question, Mr. 
O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Poor Law (ENGLAND AND Wates)—Carnoric| Curpren 1x WorKHovsEs 
—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. George Russell . 

MERCHANT SHIPPING Brit—Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, Mr. J. Holms . 

AGRICULTURAL LEASEHOLDERS (InzLanp)—Question, Mr. Parnell ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Evictions (IrELanD)—THE Rerurxs—Question, Mr. M‘ Laren ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Post Orrice (TELEGRAPH DePaRrTuent)—INVIOLABILITY or TEetecRaMs— 
Question, Mr. H. H. Fowler; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Armuy—Recruirs—Question, Lord Algernon oe ; Answer, The Marquess 
of Hartington es 

Pustio HearTa—Cremation—Question, Mr. " Labouchere ; Answer, Sir 
William Harcourt 

Ecyrt (Wak IN THE Soupan)—Tue Expepitionary Force—Cotonet Sir 
Repvers Butter—Question, Major General Alexander; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 

Inp1a—Pertroteum Act, 1871—Tue Burwine of THE “ AURORA’ *_Ques- 
tion, Mr. Macfarlane ; Answer, Mr. J. Holms 

Roya Irisu ConsTaBuLARY —THE Mepicat ATTENDANT at Baxiycorron 
— Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Sourn Arrica—THE CHIEF ’Manxoroanz—Question, Sir Henry Holland ; 
Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley. . 

Eeypr (Re-orGanizaTIon OF THE CIVIL Sexvice)—Narive Eaproves— 
Questions, Lord Elcho, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answers, Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice ae : 

Poor Law (EnGuanp AND Waxes)—Carnoric Cuitpren in Norrinenam 
WorxnovseE—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. George 
Russell 

Army—Tue Apotition or PurcHase—TaE Rervrn—Question, Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot ; Answer, Sir Arthur Hayter. . 

Eeyrr (Events in tHE Sovpan) — Genera Gorpox — Questions, Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 

Law anp JusticE—ARRANGEMENT OF THE Cracurrs—Question, Mr. Stewart 
Macliver ; Answer, The Attorney General . 

Poor Law (EN@nanp AND WatEs)—THE Potanp Srreer Worxnovse— 
Questions, Sir Alexander Gordon, Mr. R. N. Fowler, Mr. Grantham, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, Mr. George Russell 

Detivery or Pustic Documenrs—Tur “Tomes” axp THE EpvcaTION 
CopE—Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Eeyrt (ARMY oF OcoupaTIon)— MAINTENANCE or THE EnciisH Troops— 
Question, Lord George Hamilton; Answer, The Marquess of Hart- 
ington 

Tue AFGHAN War—Tux Grant in Ar, 1881—Question, Lord George 
Hamilton; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Contacious Drszases (Antmats) Acts—Foot-anp-MovutH Drsrase—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Clare Read ; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

ELEMENTARY Scnoots—THE Drvipep Parisues Act, 1876— HEREFORDSHIRE 
—Questions, Sir Joseph Bailey ; Answers, Mr. George Russell 

Eeyrr (Events inv THE Sovpan)—GeEneraL Gorpon’s ProctamaTion— 
Question, Baron Henry De Worms; Answer, The Marquess of Hart- 
ington +s és . 

eee sn OF THE Prorre  Brez—Question, Mr. Biddell; Answer, 
The Attorney General 

PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. R. H. Paget, Mr. 
W. H. Smith, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answers, The Marquess of 
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Eeyrr (War in THE Soupan)—Txe Expepirionary Force—Insrrvuctions 
To GENERAL GranamM—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, The Mar- 
quess of Hartington ve e we . 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


o 








SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Services AND Revenve DEpart- 
MENTS (SuPPLEMENTARY Estimates, 1883-4)— 


(In the Committee. 


Crass II.—Sauaries AND Expenses oF Crvit DePpARTMENTS. 
(1.) £10,000, Public Works Office, Ireland. —After debate, Vote agreed te de 


Oxass III.—Law anp JUSTICE. 


(2.) £425, Chancery Division and Supreme Court Generally.—After short debate, 
Vote agreedto . 
(3-) £985, Central Office of the Supreme Court of J ‘udicature. —After short debate, 
Vote agreedto .. ° 
(4.) £9,916, County Courts.—After ‘short debate, V ‘ote agreed to 
(5.) £5,100, Police—Counties and Boroughs (Great Britain). 
(6.) # 100, Convict Establishments in England and the Colonies. 
7-) £4,700, Reformatory and Industrial Schools, Great Britain.—After short 
“debate, Vote agreed to 
(8.) £7 30, Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. —After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(9.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £15,090, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1884, of 
Criminal Prosecutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, including certain Al- 
lowances under the Act 15 & 16 Vic. c. 83” 
After long debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 129, Noes 18; 
Majority 111.—(Div. List, No. 37.) 
{10.) £1,194, Supreme Court of Judicature in Ireland.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 
(11.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “Thata Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,654, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1884, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Irish Land Commission” 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,’’—(Mr. Sexton : :)—After further debate, Motion, by setae withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed .. aie 
After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(12.) £18,000, Dublin Metropolitan Police.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(13-) £2,110, Prisons, Ireland.—After short debate, Vote agreed to és 


Crass 1V.—Epvcation, Scrence, anp ART. 


(14.) £335, London University. 
(15.) £2,000, South Wales University College. 


Crass V.—ForEIGN AND CoLONIAL SERVICES. 
(16.) £1,000, Consular Services. 
(17.) £5,485, Suppression of the Slave Trade.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 
(18.) £1,207, Tonnage Bounties, &c. and Liberated African Department. 
(19.) £8,000, cae to Castle Mail Packets Company.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to . ee ee ee ee 


Crass VI.—Non-EFrectIvE AND CHARITABLE SERVICES. 


(20.) £4,200, vot emineiaaas and Retired Allowances.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to os oe <2 ee 


Crass VII.—MiscELianeovs. 


(21.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘* That a sum, not exceeding £7,620, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will com> in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1884, for the repayment to 
the Civil Contingencies Fund of certain Miscellaneous Advances ” é 
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Surrry—Civin Services, &c., Estimates—Committee—continued., 


Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’—(Mr. 
Warton :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed .. ee * es 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £5,561 10s. 8d., be 
granted, &c.,’’"—(Mr. Labouchere :)—After debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 26, Noes 45 ; Majority 19.—(Div. List, No. 38.) 

Original Question again proposed .. a 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£102,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1884, for the 
Expenses of the Post Office Service ’’ +e én oe 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’—(Mr. 
Biggar :;—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Crvit Service Excessgs. 


(22.) £1,526 14s. 10d., Civil Service Excesses. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again 7o- 
morrow. 





Hyde Park Corner Improvements Bill—Ordered (Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Courtney) ; 
presented, and read the first time [ Bill 136] he 
[3.45. | 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 14. 


Greek Marriages Bill (No. 26)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( 7he Earl of Milltown) : 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
referred to a Select Committee. 


Law anp Justice—TuHE Orrice or Pusitic ExecurioneEr—Question, Obser- 
vations, Earl Cowper; Reply, The Earl of Dalhousie .. ns 
Eeyrr (War 1n THE Sovpan)—Batrite or TamManiesB—REsvutts oF THE 
Derzat or Osman Dicna—Question, Earl Beauchamp ; Answer, Earl 
Granville va J g “fe 
(5.80. } 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 14. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


PaxrLIAMENT—PROCEEDINGS OF CoMMITTEES ON PrivaTE Birts—AMEND- 
MENT OF STANDING ORDER No. 149— 


Standing Order No. 149 read .. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the word ‘‘ them,” to insert the words ‘‘ Together with a Judgment on the case 
stating the reasons and facts upon which their decision is founded,”’—( Mr. Robertson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ’’—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Merrorotiran Ramway (Park Rattway anp Paruiament Street Im- 
PROVEMENT) Bitt—Instrucrion to THE CoMMITTEE— 

Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Committee to provide for a junction of the 
proposed Railway with the Line of the Metropolitan District Railway between West- 
minster and Charing Cross, either by means of a physical junction or by an interchange 
station,” —(Mi. Labouchere) ve 4 es 
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Merropouitan Rartway (Park Rartway anp Parwiament Street IMPROVEMENT) 
Briu— continued. 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Westminster’ stand part 
of the proposed Instruction,” put, and negatived. 

Question, ‘‘That the words ‘St. James’ Park Station’ be there inserted,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, after the words ‘‘ Charing Cross,” to leave out the 
word ‘‘either,” and insert after the words ‘‘ physical junction,’’ the 
words ‘‘if practicable,””—( Major Dickson :)—Amendment agreed to, 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee to provide for a junction of the 

proposed Railway with the Line of the Metropolitan District Railway between St. 
James’ Park Station and Charing Cross, by means of a physical junction, if practic- 
able, or by an interchange station. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee to inquire to what extent the 

present block of traffic at Albert Gate will be affected by the proposed station there, 
and to make such recommendations as they may deem necessary,—(Jfr. Cubitt.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—-——- 90. —- 


Arrears oF Rent (Irevanp) Act, 1882—Tue Tenantry NEAR GWEEDORE 
—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ é 

Post Orrice (IrELanp)—Acrinc Main Gvarps—Question, Mr. Healy ; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Iretanp—Tuz Inrerweprate Epvcation Boarp —Tue Srarr—Question, 
Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ee 

Roya Irise ConsTaBuLARY—SropPraces—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Peace PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ‘Act, 1881—Poxice Hurs x County Cnare 
—Question, Mr. Kenny ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Army—Tue Normat Minirary Scuoor—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington . 

Army (Auxmuiary Forces)—Antriw ARTILLERY—Masor J onNsTON—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Tue Intst Lanp Comaisstox (Sus-CommissionErs)—CasEes LIsTED At 
Navan—Question, Mr. Sheil; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Tue Maaisrracy (InzLaxp)—Party Processions—Omacn Perry Sxsstons 
CrerK—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Law anv Justice (IRELAND)— Coroners’ Exprrenses—Question, Colonel 
Nolan; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 

Conracious DiszasEs (Anmwats) Acts—Foot-anp-Movurn Diszasze—Com- 
PULsoRY SLAUGHTER—IRIsH Privy Counci, Orpers—Question, Mr. 
O’Shea ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Wesr Inpies (Jamarca)—Foop Taxes—Question, Sir George Campbell ; 
Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

meg TaxEs—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn 

shle 

ARMY Ciaraita)) Mi Hurcutnson—Question, Viscount Lewisham ; An- 
swer, The Marquess of Hartington is 

Epvcation DEParTMENT—OVER-PRESSURE IN Boarp Scwoors—Case oF 
Witu1m Haywarp — Questions, Viscount Lewisham, Mr. Stanley 
Leighton; Answers, Mr. Mundella $3 

Army (Auxmary Forces)—Munit1a OFFicers —Sraristics—Question, Sir 
Alexander Gordon ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington os 

Poor Law (ENGLAND AND Wates)—Tue Potanp Srreet WoRKHOUSE 
Inquiry—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. George Russell « 

Banxruproy Act, 1883 (ParronaGE)—OFFIcraL Recervers—Question, Vis- 
count Folkestone; Answer, The Attorney General ‘ 

Eoyrr (Wark IN THE ‘Soupan)—THe Expepitionary Force—Insrrvctions 
ro GenErat Granam—Questions, Mr. Labouchere ; Answers, The Mar- 
quess of Hartington sa 
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Army Pay Derartment—ReGiImMentaL Paymasters—Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor; Answer, Sir Arthur Hayter .. . 


Law aNnpD Justice—Er1quertE OF THE Bar—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Warton ; Answers, Mr. Speaker, The Attorney General, . 

Carrie Imporratton— Losses’ oF CaTTLE aT SEa—Question, Mr. Duckham ; 3 
Answer, Mr. Dodson ; 

PartiaMENt—Bustness oF THE Hovse—Conraciovs Diseases (Anmwazs) 
Birt—Questions, Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. Healy; Answers, The 
Marquess of Hartington 

PartiaMent—Setecr Cowmrrrers—Drsc.osure oF Procerpincs—Personal 
Explanation, Mr. Onslow ; Reply, Mr. Speaker 

PaRLIAMENT—BUvSINEss OF THE Hovse—Orpers or THE Day— Observa- 
tions, The Marquess of Hartington :—Short debate thereon 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


PaRLIAMENT—PRIvaTE Britt LEGIstaTion— RESOLUTION — 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ this House adheres to the Resolution of March 22nd 1872, that the system 
of Private Bill Legislation calls for the attention of Parliament and of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and requires reform; that this House, while maintaining 
the ultimate control of Parliament over Private Bill Legislation, is of opinion that 
a Tribunal, to take the place of Private Bill Committees, should be created which 
should investigate the facts and deal with the evidence relating to Private Bills, 
and, so far as possible, in the locality affected by such Bills, whether in England, 
or in Scotland, or in Ireland, and report thereon to mrncnannnire Bates shit 
Scllar,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 


of the Question : ”—After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair : ”— 
INTERMEDIATE AND HicHeR Epvcation cider amaumeaad CoLLEGE 
-—Observations, Mr. Rendel 


After debate, Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. hile do now hee the Chair,” 
put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee— Arcuan War (Grant in Arp)— 
SuprPLeEMENTARY Estimate, 1883-4 — 


(In the Committee. ) 
(1.) £500,000, Afghan War (Grant in Aid).—After short debate, Vote agreed to 


Crvm Services anp Revenve DerarTMENTs (SuPPLEMENTARY EsTIMATEs, 
1883-4 )— 
(2.) £102,000, Post Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ° 
(3-) £18,000, Post Office Packet Service. —After short debate, Vote agreed to 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
To-morrow. 


SurpLty—Report—Resolutions [13th March } reported ove 
First Resolution :—After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
The next Four Resolutions agreed to. 

Sixth Resolution :—After short debate, Resolution agreed to, 

The next five Resolutions agreed to, 
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Twelfth Resolution :—Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the Resolution 
be postponed,” —( Mr. Sexton, )—put, and agreed to. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 

Postponed Resolution to be considered upon Monday next. 





Land Drainage Provisional Orders Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 137] $% -» 1651 


[2.5.] 
COMMONS, SATURDAY, MARCH 15. 
QUESTIONS. 








Eoyrr: (Events 1v tHe Soupan)—Questions, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir George Campbell, Mr. 
Raikes; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington, Sir Thomas Brassey.. 1651 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— 9——_ 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Ecyrt (Eastern Sovpan)—Munitary Operations—Observations, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett es ys o% .. 1658 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘* That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ this House is of opinion that the necessity for the great loss of British and 
Arab life, occasioned by our Military operations in the Eastern Soudan, has not 
been made apparent, "_( Mr. Labouchere,)—instead thereof re - 1662 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question:’’—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 111, Noes 94; Majority 17.—(Div. List, No. 39.) 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair :”— 

Tue Maaisrracy (IrEtanp)—Cartarin Ptunxert, Cork Drvisionau 

Macistrate—Observations, Mr. O’Brien ; Reply, Mr. ae :—De- 


bate thereon .. ° .. 1729 
Main Question put :—The re ae divided ; hie 57, Noes 15; Majority 42. 
—(Div. List, No. 40.) [10.20 B.m.] 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvitz Szrvices (SupPLEMENTARY Es- 
TIMATES, 1883-4)— 


(In the Committee. ) 


Crass V.—ForeIan anp Coton1an SERVICES. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £27,600, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1884, for the 


Expenses of Her Majesty’ s Embassies and Missions Abroad ™ 1767 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary 

sum, not exceeding £26,850, be granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Kenny) 1772 
After further short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 11, Noes 7; 

Majority 60.—(Div. List, No. 41.) fil. 10 8. MJ 


Original Question put, and. agreed to. 
(2.) £165, Suez Canal (British Directors).—After short debate, Vote agreed to +» 1776 
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Suppry—Crvim Services (SuPPLEMENTARY Estimates, 1883-4)—continued. 


(3-) £18,700, Supplementary sum, Colonies, Grants in Aid.—After debate, Vote 
agreed ‘to 

(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary 1 sum, not exceed- 
ing £11,327, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 3!st day of March 1884, for cer- 
tain Charges connected with the Orange River Territory, the Transvaal, Zululand, 
and the Island of St. Helena”... 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,’’— (Jr. Arthur 0’ Connor : :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

After further short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £1,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the ‘81st day of March 1884, for the 
Salaries, Allowances, and Expenses of various County Court Officers, and of Magis- 
trates in Ireland, and of the Revising Barristers of the City of Dublin”’ 

Moved, “‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—( Mr. 
Biggar :)— After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed ° 

After long debate, Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,’”’—(Mr. O'Brien : :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Original Question again proposed . 

After short debate, Original Question put :—The Committee div ided ; Ayes 59, Noes 
7; Majority 52.—(Div. List, No. 42.) [5.35 a.m.] 


After short debate, Resolutions to be reported upon Jfonday next; Com- 
mittee to sit again upon Monday next. 


i House adjourned at a quarter before Six o’clock on Sunday morning. ] 
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NEW PEER. 


Tvurspay, Marcn 11. 
Alfred Tennyson, esquire, created Baron Tennyson of Aldworth in the county of 


Sussex and of Freshwater in the Isle of Wight. 
SAT FIRST. 


Monpay, Marcu 10. 
The Lord Congleton, after the death of his brother. 








COMMONS. 


—_—— 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Turspay, Marcu 4. 

For Cambridgeshire, v. the Right honble. Sir Henry Bouverie William Brand, 
G.C.B., now Viscount Hampden, called up to the House of Peers. 
Tuurspay, Marcu 13. 


For Huntingdon Borough, v. Viscount Hinchingbrook, now Earl of Sandwich, called 
up to the House of Peers. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Frivay, Fresrvary 29. 


Lincoln County (Southern Division)—Hon. Murray Edward Gordon Finch-Hatton. 
City of Cork— John Deasy, esquire. 


Monpay, Marca 8. 
Brighton—William Thackeray Marriott, esquire. 


Wepyespay, Maxcs 5. 
Meath County—William Meagher, esquire. 
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MINUTES.]—Pvstic Bitts—Committee—Ma- 
trimonial Causes * (8-20). 

Committee — Report — Marriages Legalisation 
(Stopsley, Beds.) * (18). 

Report—Law of Evidence Amendment * (9). 

Third Reading—Contagious Diseases (Animals) * 
(17), and passed. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
—THE QUEEN’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 


Toe LORD STEWARD or THE 
HOUSEHOLD (The Eart Sypyey) 
reported the Queen’s Answer to the 
Aude of Friday last as follows :— 


1 have received your Address praying that a 
Royal Commission may be appointed to inquire 
into the housing of the working classes : 

I have sincere satisfaction in giving direc- 
tions that a Commission shall issue for that 
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purpose, in the earnest hope that this inquiry 
may lead to an improvement in the condition 
of the poorest and most suffering classes of My 
subjects. 


DYNAMITE OUTRAGES—THE EXPLO- 
SION AT VICTORIA STATION. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
wished to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Whether they could give the 
House any information with regard to 
the explosion that morning at Victoria 
Station, which had caused so much 
alarm in the Metropolis? He believed 
there was a very strong feeling that 
that was another of that class of out- 
rages which had taken place on previous 
occasions. 

Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, 
he would have been glad to answer the 
Question, though without previous No- 
tice; but he was not sufficiently in- 
formed to be able to give any reply to 
the Question at the present moment. 


B 











$ India 


INDIA (CIVIL SERVICE). — 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Viscount ENFIELD, in rising to 
move— 

“Than an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for copies or extracts of any cor- 
respondence that has passed since 1881 between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State for India in Council as to ‘constitutional 
robustness’ in the case of candidates selected 
for the Covenanted Civil Service of India,’’ 
said, that these appointments were, as 
their Lordships knew, thrown open to 

ublic competition, and young men with 
intellectual and scholarlike qualities 
came forward as candidates. The exa- 
minations were of a very searching cha- 
racter, and brought out in a very marked 
manner the intellectual and scholarlike 
qualities of the candidates. In addition 
to the first examination. candidates were 
also subjected to a medical examination, 
and, having passed that, spent some time 
at the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, or Dublin, receiving 
during that time an allowance of £150 
per annuum from the India Office. At 
the end of that period they were again 
subjected to a medical examination, 
which, he believed, was conducted ina 
very searching manner by distinguished 
medical gentlemen. He need not dilate 
upon the fact that candidates, in addition 
to being qualified intellectually, should 
also be fit to do their duty with physical 
vigour ; and after four years’ experience 
on the Civil Service Commission he conld 
say that the examinations were conducted 
in such a way as to secure, as far as pos- 
sible, both those objects. But during the 
course of the year 1881, the Government 
of Bombay sent a despatch home, com- 
plaining of the character of some of the 
candidates, not from a moral or intellec- 
tual point of view, but saying that their 
physique was not such as to make them 
useful public servants. The ages within 
which candidates were formally admit- 
ted were 17 to 21; but they were altered 
by the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), when he was 
Secretary of State for India, from 17 to 
19. Some persons thought that had been 
an unfortunate restriction. Inquiries 
had been addressed to the different Go- 
vernments of India, as to whether the 
complaints preferred by the Government 
of Bombay were also entertained by 
other Governments. He was anxious to 
find out whether that change of age had 
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(Civil Service). 4 


been fatal to the physical requirements 
of the candidates, and in consequence of 
what had been stated, and because the 
Civil Service Commission were anxious 
to show what had been done, he now 
moved for this Correspondence. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
seconding the Motion, asked whether 
the Government would produce the 
medical certificates down to the present 
date, for according to some professional 
authorities the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners were the cause of more over- 
pressure than the elementary schools ? 
He agreed entirely with what the noble 
Lord who had just sat down had said 
against the reduction of the maximum 
age for competition for Indian candidates 
to 19. The Indian newspapers were full 
of complaints against the injustice of this 
with regard to Natives of India, who 
were obliged to learn English first, be- 
fore entering upon the study of other 
subjects of competition; but this early 
age was equally bad for English candi- 
dates, and prevented their going to the 
Universities. A few years ago their 
Lordships had seen a Blue Book on the 
competitive examination system in India. 
Officials who had entered the service by 
this means had been invited to give their 
opinions upon it. Now, the great vice 
of the Indian Administration was the 
prolixity of all their writings, and inca- 
pacity for conciseness. On this occasion 
the competition officials looked upon it 
as a godsend to be called upen to write 
essays to be printed at the public ex- 
pense; and all their Reports were of im- 
measurable length. He thought that 
his noble Friend the Chief of the Civil 
Service Commission had rather neglected 
a duty by not teaching and inculcating 
greater brevity. 


Moved for— 


“An Address for copies or extracts of any 
correspondence that has passed since 1881 
between the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for India in Council as 
to ‘constitutional robustness’ in the case of 
candidates selected for the Covenanted Civil 
Service of India.” —( The Viscount Enfield.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in reply, 
said, there would be no difficulty in 
laying the Correspondence and extracts 
from the Papers for which his noble 
Friend (Viscount Enfield) had moved ; 
and he would only so far anticipate the 
publication of them by saying what it 
might be satisfactory to their Lordships 

















5 Bulgaria—Roustchouk- 


of Bombay made some complaints as to 
the ‘‘ constitutional robustness” of the 
Civil Servants of that Presideney, the 
Reports from other Presidencies did not 
confirm those complaints. Reference 
had been made by his noble Friend to 
the limits of age made by the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury); but he (the Earl of Kim- 
berley) might point out that there was 
no Motion before the House upon which 
adiscussion on that point could be raised, 
as his noble Friend simply moved for 
Papers, and he (the Earl of Kimberley) 
did not think it would be convenient to 
enter into a general discussion as to the 
rules laid down. His noble Friend would 
see, from the Papers asked for, when 
published, that the different Govern- 
ments in India who had been consulted 
reported that up to the present time 
there had been no diminution in the 
‘‘ constitutional robustness’’ of the Civil 
Servants there; but they added, very 
fairly, that the time since the alteration 
had been inadequate to judge of results. 
He quiteagreed that Indian Minutes were 
very voluminous, and it would be a valu- 
able thing if the candidates could be 
taught to express themselves in a more 
concise form. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he quite agreed with the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for India that the 
present was not a fitting opportunity for 
discussing a subject with reference to 
which separate Notice ought to be given. 
He hoped that the terms of the Motion 
might be enlarged, so that they might 
be taken by the noble Earl opposite as 
including the case of civil engineers 
coming from Cooper’s Hill College. 
There could be no doubt the complaint 
referred to in the Motion was an error 
that ought to be at once dissipated. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that he did not think there was any 
Correspondence to produce about the 
engineers to whom the noble Marquess 
referred. He would, however, make 
inquiries. 

Motion agreed to. 


BULGARIA—ROUSTCHOUK-VARNA 
RAILWAY. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
move for Papers and correspondence 


{ Fepruary 26, 1884} 
to know, that, although the Government | 





Varna Railway. 6 


relative to the Roustchouk-Varna Rail- 
way; and to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, What steps have been taken to 
comply with Article X. of the Treaty of 
Berlin? said, that he wished to call the 
attention of the Government to the posi- 
tion of the Roustchouk-Varna Railway 
Company, with reference to their claim 
upon the Government of the Principality 
of Bulgaria. He had no personal inte- 
rest in the question, neither was he in 
possession of any information which was 
not available to any of their Lordships ; 
but it seemed to him to be a question 
which required notice on the part of the 
Government ; and, indeed, he thought a 
rather vigorous course should be taken 
by the Government. The facts were 
briefly these. Some 20 years ago a con- 
cession was granted by the Ottoman 
Government, and it was afterwards taken 
over by an English Company, who found 
the capital, and the railway in question 
was made, being completed in 1867. 
Up to the time of the Treaty of Berlin 
the Turkish Government were respon- 
sible for the subvention which had been 
guaranteed in the concession for 99 
years, and which for the first 33 years 
was to be £140,000. It appeared, how- 
ever, that nothing had been paid since 
the year 1874. But by the Treaty of 
Berlin, signed nearly six years ago—in 
1878—the new Principality of Bulgaria 
took over the obligations of the Ottoman 
Government towards the Varna Railway 
Company, under the 10th Article of that 
Treaty, and now owed to the Company 
£700,000 or upwards. The subject had 
more than once been under notice in 
their Lordships’ House, and also in the 
House of Commons. On one occasion, 
nearly a year ago, the noble Earl oppo- 
site the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs said— 

“Tt is not a subject on which Her Majesty’s 
Government have shown any negligence in 
pressing what I believe to be a just claim.” — 
(3 Hansard, [279] 1477.) 

A somewhat similar statement was made 
in the House of Commons. But he was 
informed that nothing had been done 
by the Bulgarian Government beyond 
making an offer of a compromise which 
it was impossible to accept. He was 
quite aware that the Government, at the 
present moment, had much to engage 
their serious attention ; but, considering 
the length of time which had elapsed, 
he thought the noble Earl the Secretary 
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Egypt (Affairs 
of State for Foreign Affairs would agree 
with him that something now ought to 
be done, and some pressure put upon 
the Bulgarian Government, in order to 
make them fulfil their obligations with 
regard to a matter which involved the 
interests of a large number of British 
subjects. He begged to move the 
Motion that stood in his name upon the 
Paper. 


Moved for, ‘‘ An Address for Papers 
and correspondence relative to the Roust- 
chouk-Varna Railway.”—( Zhe Earl Da 
La Warr.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: I shall be quite 
willing to agree to the Motion of the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl De La Warr) 
for Papers. They will show the steps 
which have been taken, up to the pre- 
sent time, by the Government, in order 
to carry into effect the 10th Article of 
the Treaty of Berlin. At this moment 
the action of the Government is sus- 
pended, while direct negotiations are 
going on between the Bulgarian Go- 
vernment and the Railway Company. 
Their action, however, will only be 
suspended while those negotiations are 
in progress. 


Motion agreed to. 


EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN). 
OBSERVATIONS. 


TuE Eart or WEMYSS, in rising to 
call attention to the reported order to 
General Graham to advance from Trin- 
kitat ; and to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, What policy they intend to pursue 
in that portion of the Soudan, said, 
that in consequence of the report that 
reached this country yesterday to the 
effect that General Graham had re- 
ceived orders to advance, he had been 
in hopes that a Question on that subject 
would have been put the day before by 
the Leader of the Opposition, but an 
accident had caused}the absence of the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) ; coll it was only on the spur of 
the moment, at the rising of the House, 
that he (the Earl of Wemyss) ventured 
to give the Notice which was on the 
Paper. At the same time, he proposed 
showing that the Expeditionary Force 
was ill-equipped with horses and Ar- 
tillery, and imperfectly supplied with 
commissariat and means of transport, 
and therefore unable to undertake any 


Earl De La Warr 
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of the Soudan). § 


considerable or lengthened operations. 
Knowing this, it was desirable that they 
should know exactly what the order was 
that had been given tohim. Tokar no 
longer awaited relief, for its garrison had 
gone over to Osman Digna. It was, 
therefore, hardly a sufficient reason for 
the advance of General Graham’s force 
that the unhappy soldiers who had 
fallen in the war still awaited burial. 
Perhaps the reason of the advance was 
that the Government hoped, by a suc- 
cessful engagement with Osman Digna, 
to restore our prestige, which had suf- 
fered so greatly of late. The only 
reason that appeared now to remain for 
his expedition was, that Her Majesty’s 
Government had in the earlier part of 
these events been dilatory and negative, 
and that now they were over-active and 
rather inclined to be rash than other- 
wise. If it were not for what had oc- 
curred the previous night in ‘ another 
place,” when it was stated by the Prime 
Minister and the Marquess of Har- 
tington that their policy was clear and 
distinct—that it was to defend Suakim 
and the borders of the Red Sea; that 
they had given a discretion to General 
Graham in carrying out that policy; 
and that it would be injurious to the 
Empire if the Government were pressed 
at that time to state more fully what 
their plans were, he should have pressed 
the Government to declare distinctly 
and definitely what their policy was in 
that part of the world. But, though 
not pressing for that information, he 
did ask for a distinct assurance on the 
part of the Government that, whatever 
their policy and intentions might be, 
they would not shelter themselves be- 
hind the discretionary powers they had 
given to General Graham. He trusted 
that it was clear in their own minds 
what General Graham’s duty was, and 
that that duty having been clearly de- 
fined, they would give him everything 
that, was requisite and necessary to en- 
able him to give full effect to the policy 
and intentions of the Government. In 
conclusion he would express an earnest 
wish that General Graham might be 
successful, and that we might not have 
to deplore another disaster like those 
which marked the path of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in Egypt like mile- 
stones. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, that, 








in his opinion, it was fitting that Her 
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Majesty’s Government should also give 


some information as to the state of in- 
subordination reported to have existed 
for the last 48 hours amongst the Egyp- 
tian coloured troops at Suakin. 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
that he had only returned from the East 
within the last 48 hours, and he wished 
to protest against the ill-advised words 
which were frequently used in this 
country, such as had fallen from the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Wemyss) about 
an ill-armed and ill-equipped force being 
sent to the Soudan. Some 10 days ago 
he was in Cettinge, and he could assure 
their Lordships that the fall of Sinkat 
was known there as soon as it was in 
London. In fact, there was no part of 
Europe and Northern Africa where it 
was not equally so. That noble Lords 
should have expressed their opinions 
so freely as to the course pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government was creating 
the greatest mischief in the Mussulman 
world. -We had no idea in this country 
how the opinions of politicians in this 
country were Sisonabedl abroad. Hesaw 
the Governor of one part of Albania 
when the news of a recent disaster ar- 
rived, and so excited were the people that 
the Constantinople Government sent an 
order to all Englishmen to leave the 
country at once. The feeling on the 
subject was intensified by the telegraphic 
news which came from this country as 
to the expression of opinion here. Noble 
Lords were only hampering the Govern- 
ment, and were doing no good whatever 
to their country, when they talked of 
ill-armed and ill-equipped forces. He 
did not believe the Mussulmans them- 
selves thought the Mahdi’s force was 
going to become a great power; but 
his importance was increased in the 
minds of Mussulmans by English poli- 
ticians speaking in that way. They 
were simply making a mountain out of 
a molehill by investing him with such 
unwarranted importance. If they would 
but stop the cacoéthes loquendi, which at 
present troubled the people of this 
country, and trust the assurances given 
by Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
course they were determined to pursue, 
they would act much more wisely, and 
a great deal of possible mischief might 
be averted. No stronger assurances 
could be given than had been given by 
Mr. Gladstone and the Marquess of 
Hartington in “another place,” that 
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they would carry out a firm policy. 
Those assurances were, or es to be, 
enough to satisfy any reasonable person, 
and he would entreat noble Lords not 
to pursue a course which could only 
hamper Her Majesty’s Government, and 
not to give utterance to insinuations 
which would be telegraphed abroad and 
would do mischief. 

Lorp LAMINGTON said, he should 
be glad if the Government would take 
that opportunity of clearly defining what 
was the position of the Government in 
the Soudan ; and whether the Sultan had 
been consulted on the steps that had 
been taken. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am glad to 
hear from the noble Earl on the Cross 
Benches (the Earl of Wemyss) that it 
was only on the impulse of the moment 
he gave Notice of the Question which 
he put on the Paper last night. My 
noble Friend, though not a soldier, has 
yet, in a manner most creditable to 
him, paid considerable attention to mili- 
tary matters ; and I should have thought 
that that attention would have been 
sufficient to have told him that it is not 
desirable to ask the Government for de- 
tails of military operations still going 
on. I am glad that he has not put any 
particular Question after what occurred 
last night. Had he done so, I should 
have felt it my duty not to take upon 
myself the responsibility of deviating 
from the course which my Colleagues 
have taken in ‘‘ another place,” with 
the full concurrence of the Conservative 
Party, and have stated distinctly that it 
would be premature to enter on any dis- 
cussion of these military matters. The 
noble Earl has expressed a hope that 
we shall not hide our responsibility be- 
hind General Graham. There is no 
question of hiding our responsibility. 
The noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) has stated in ‘another 
place,” in answer to certain Questions, 
that, while he has given General Graham 
decided instructions as to what he may 
do, and what he may not do, he has yet 
given him a large discretion in regard 
to the particular object we have in view. 
I cannot conceive anything wiser than 
that ; nor can I conceive that the noble 
Earl meant that we, in this country, 
were to dictate to General Graham, who, 
with his knowledge of the locality, is 
in a far better position than we are to 
say what it is best to do, 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
have to apologize to my noble Friend 
on the Cross Benches (the Earl of 
Wemyss) for not asking the Question 
which stood on the Paper in my name 
last evening. I concur with him that it 
is not desirable to repeat it now, for the 
reasons he has given, and those ad- 
vanced by the noble Earl opposite the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
But I cannot concur with the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Huntly) in the observations he has made. 
We are too much interested in the course 
of events at this juncture to be called 
upon to listen to a lecture against the 
cacoéthes loguendi. But I would point 
out to the noble Marquess that we are 
between two fires. We are in this diffi- 
culty.. If we, the Opposition, take no- 
tice of public events, and express our 
opinion upon them, we are subject to 
the censure of the noble Marquess him- 
self; but if we do not take notice of 
them, as in the case of the Soudan last 
year, because we think the time not 
suitable, we come under the severe 
censure of the Marquess of Hartington 
in ‘‘ another place,’’ who will lose no 
opportunity to point out that we share 
the responsibility of the Government, 
because we did not condemn them at the 
moment. I do not see how we are to 
escape from that position. The truth is 
that, though unwilling to discuss the 
military matter, I cannot admit the 
truth of what the noble Marquess has said 
—that the cause of our troubles and 
disasters in Egypt has been due to our 
criticism of Her Majesty’s Government. 
My opinion is, that the disasters which 
have occurred are, in the main, due to 
the want of ordinary prudence and fore- 
sight on the part of the Government, 
and are more likely to have effect on the 
mind of the Mussulmans than any com- 
ments of Parliament when telegraphed 
out; and, therefore, the warning of the 
noble Lord on the Cross Benches did 
not go beyond the line of strict prudence, 
looking at what we have recently wit- 
nessed. As to the warnings given by 
the noble Marquess, I do not think they 
need to be addressed to us. We have 
really cause to warn Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment against that frugal optimism 
which has already brought so much dis- 
credit and difficulty on our policy, and 
so much dishonour—if not upon our own 
arms, upon the arms of an Ally so 
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closely related to us and so much in our 
hands that what touches his honour 
reflects upon ours. We hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government will not maintain 
that exceedingly cheerful estimate of 
affairs which induced them to imagine 
that General Hicks was perfectly safe 
and quite certain to succeed when Gene- 
ral Hicks and Sir Edward Malet were 
telling them to the contrary —— 

Eart GRANVILLE: Did Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ever express any opi- 
nion of that kind on the subject ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Well, if Her Majesty’s Government did 
not believe that General Hicks was safe, 
their guilt and their responsibility ex- 
ceeds anything I could have imagined, 
because then, by their omission, they 
deliberately consigned to a cruel death 
an officer who was one of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, and the troops of our own Ally 
under his command, and brought about 
these wars which had plunged them into 
all the disasters and perplexities that 
have occurred. Up to the present, we 
have not ventured to assume that they 
knew that General Hicks was going on 
a grave and desperate enterprize. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I really must 
interrupt the noble Marquess. When 
the noble Marquess accuses the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government, let him 
confine himself to something they have 
said, and not assume that they said one 
thing now and then another. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
shall certainly assume that they said 
first one thing and then another, be- 
cause it is what they invariably do. I 
think, if the noble Earl will review his 
own speeches and those of his Ool- 
leagues, he will find that during the 
late debates they said that Her Majesty’s 
Government had no reason to believe 
that General Hicks’s expedition would 
meet with the fate that it did, or that 
General Baker’s expedition would meet 
with the fate which befell it. That was 
the very kernel of their defence. They 
followed the movements of those two 
officers with an uncalculating optimism ; 
they declined to look facts in the face, 
or believe the reports received from their 
own trusted agents; and the result was 
‘'—I will give it no harsher name—the 
slaughter of gallant men and the terrible 
disasters, resulting in the massacre of 
women and children, which startled and 


appalled this country. I think, then, 
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we have the right to warn the Govern- 
ment against a repetition of the sanguine 
and careless policy they have pursued, 
against such fallacious estimates, and 
such feeble preparations. I do not know 
what they now intend to do—I do not 
know what policy they are pursuing; 
but if any expedition is to be undertaken 
on the Red Sea by the forces we have, 
for Heaven’s sake let the force itself be 
adequate in number and fully armed 
and equipped. Let it be able to do 
what it would no doubt wish to do— 
its duty as British officers and British 
soldiers. I do not wish to press Her 
Majesty’s Government to give any ex- 
planation that may be unnecessary from 
their point of view. I rise rather to 
reply to the censure addressed to my 
noble Friend on the Cross Benches (the 
Earl of Wemyss); but I cannot conclude 
without saying how grave I feel in this 
juncture. The mistake in the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, from begin- 
ning to end, is that they haye under- 
rated the force of Mussulman sentiment 
and the danger of Mussulman fanati- 
cism, and that they have not taken the 
proper and obvious course of avoiding 
that danger. And now, in the surrender 
of Tokar, and the preference of Egyp- 
tians rather to yield to a nominal enemy, 
the Mussulman, rather than receive the 
succour of nominal friends, the Chris- 
tians, we only see a more emphatic testi- 
mony to the gravity and depth of those 
far worse dangers than any that have 
hitherto presented themselves, which are 
visible to every Continental critic and 
every Continental Power, and which have 
led, and may yet lead, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to further disaster and dis- 
grace. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), throughout the 
observations he has made, has raised 
the question whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are as responsible for the 
expedition of General Hicks as it is for 
the expedition of General Graham. The 
noble Marquess places the two expedi- 
tions on the same ground. Now, I ad- 
mit, of course, that it is an arguable 
matter, whether or not the Government 
ought to have interfered to prevent the 
expedition of Hicks Pasha. Noble Lords 
on that side entertain one opinion, and 
we another; but, at all events, we de- 
termined that we would not be respon- 
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sible for it. Although the noble Mar- 
quess has attempted to throw a certain 
amount of discredit on the Government 
in connection with the expedition of 
Hicks Pasha, I would point out that 
that is a very different case to the re- 
sponsibility which was undoubtedly in- 
curred when a British expedition, com- 
posed of British soldiers, was despatched 
by the Government to Suakin. To as- 
sume that because the Egyptian Govern- 
ment had not made preparations, and 
that that want of preparation ended in 
the defeat of Hicks Pasha, therefore 
Her Majesty’s Government are to be 
warned that they are not to be so care- 
less with regard to the British expedi- 
tion, is as audacious an attempt to 
prejudice the operations of the Govern- 
ment and to disparage their policy as 
ever I have heard in this House. Let us, 
at all events, so far as may be, limit the 
discussion to the real facts of the case, 
which, I admit, are sufficiently grave. 
We have determined to maintain our 
policy of defending the ports in the Red 
Sea, and we have taken measures in 
that direction. Of course, I cannot state 
the particular course which the General 
on the spot will take. He is responsible 
in the matter, and there is no doubt that 
he will discharge the duties entrusted to 
him admirably. The noble Marquess 
cannot diminish the difficulty of the po- 
sition by the attacks he has made; and 
lam perfectly free to admit. at the same 
time, that we should not escape from 
our responsibility, or in any way seek 
to diminish the gravity of the situation. 
Weare perfectly well aware of the posi- 
tion we hold in Egypt, and we know that 
the general feeling of the Mussulman 
world must necessarily be affected by 
what has taken place—we are quite 
aware of the responsibility which falls 
upon us, and all I can say is that I hope 
we shall discharge that responsibility in 
a manner satisfactory to Parliament and 
to the country. 

Tee Eart or DUNRAVEN said, 
that the Government maintained that 
they were not responsible for the expe- 
ditions of General Hicks and Baker 
Pasha ; but he (the Earl of Dunraven) 
did not think it was easy for them to 
disclaim that responsibility, for they 
must have known all the circumstances 
of the case, and they were responsible 
to the extent that they permitted the 
expeditions to go forward. He was 
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speaking from memory; but his own im- 
pression was that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had stated that they had no good 
reason to suppose that General Baker 
and Hicks Pasha would not be success- 
ful. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The words used 
by the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) were that the 
Government were quite certain of suc- 
cess. 

THe Eart or DUNRAVEN said, 
Her Majesty’s Government were mas- 
ters of the country, and it certainly was 
their duty to take every reasonable pre- 
caution to ensure success. It had been 
stated for the last week or more, and 
there could be no doubt whatever of the 
fact, that the British Force at Suakin 
was badly equipped, and that it was 
wholly without Artillery, and badly 
off for transport and hospital arrange- 
ments. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY: On 
what authority does the noble Earl say 
that ? 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, 
he had seen such statements in the 
newspapers; and, if they were not true, 
he hoped the Government would dis- 
tinctly contradict them. If it was pro- 
perly equipped, and the men had their 

orses and the Artillery their guns, and 
the transport and hospital arrangements 
were efficient, he should be only too glad 
to have the assurance of Her Majesty’s 
Government on that point. He did not 
desire to ask the Government for the 
instructions given to the General in the 
field. That would be a very imprudent 
course; but the Government, he thought, 
should give some answer to the Ques- 
tion of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Wemyss), and furnish some indication as 
to what policy they intended to pursue in 
the Soudan, because at present matters 
were so complicated that they did not 
know whether they were at war at all, 
or who they were at war with. He 
wished to know what enemy we were 
fighting now—whether we were fight- 
ing the Mahdi in one place and making 
terms with him in another, and what 
steps were being taken as regarded the 
Suzerainty of the Porte? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he was 
compelled to protest, in the strongest 
— way, against the idea that the 

overnment must be held responsible 
for what appeared in every newspaper 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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report. Every night noble Lords on the 
Cross Benches attacked the Government 
with reference to certain reports as to 
the bad condition of the force; but they 
possessed no evidence in support of 
those attacks. So far as he (the Earl 
of Morley) was concerned, he entirely 
denied the accuracy of those reports. 
The force had been sent out in a rapid 
way, and everything had been done to 
give it the equipment and transport 
necessary for the limited operations 
which it would have to undertake. By 
limited operations he meant, of course, 
that it was not intended that the force 
should make a long expedition into the 
deserts. He believed that, as far as it 
was possible, the force up to the pre- 
sent time had been properly equipped ; 
and when the noble Earl on the Cross 
Benches (the Earl of Wemyss) com- 
plained of the absence of guns, he 
might say that he had given the noble 
Earl every answer he had required. He 
had stated that there were 10 camel 
guns with the force, and he had given 
reasons why it was not thought desirable 
to have others sent. It was not neces- 
sary that he should repeat the informa- 
tion which he gave their Lordships on a 
former occasion. He thought it was 
not fair that the Government should 
have to come down to the House every 
day to answer questions founded upon 
statements in the newspapers as to the 
condition of the force. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, 
he did not think that the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Morley) should 
attempt to shelter the Government from 
the charges which had been made by 
throwing doubt on the accuracy of news- 
paper Correspondents. He (the Earl of 
Hardwicke) doubted whether, through- 
out these transactions, the accounts sent 
to this country by the newspaper Corre- 
spondents had been far wrong. He 
would leave their Lordships to judge 
whether they had been wrongfully or 
rightly assailed ; but, for his own part, 
he thought the country was much in- 
debted to them, for if it had not been 
for the information which they sent 
home the people would have been kept 
considerably in the dark as to the gene- 
ral management by the Government of 
their proceedings in Egypt. For 18 
months everything the Government had 
done had turned out a failure, and the 
present failure seemed likely to come in 
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a severer form than they anticipated. 
It was no use for the Government to 
endeavour to check the natural feelings 
of the people, and of the Members of 
their Lordships’ House, who had a right 
to know, in avery decided manner, what 
the Government intended todo. Many 
of their Lordships felt that they did not 
receive that just and due consideration 
at the hands of the Government which 
they ought to receive. When they 
asked grave questions they were put off 
with such ‘‘blarney” as ‘Are you 
going to believe what is said in the 
newspapers?”’ That was not the way 
in which they were treated with regard 
to another matter, when certain Mem- 
bers of the present Government were in 
the habit of ‘ bullyragging”’ the late 
Conservative Ministry. This House was 
strongly representative of the feelings 
of the people, and their Lordships 
ought to express clearly to the Govern- 
ment the things they daily heard. The 
Members of the Government seemed to 
live in a fool’s paradise ; but they might 
rest assured that the cohesion of their 
great majority in the other House would 
not save them from the certain punish- 
ment that would await them if any dis- 
aster happened to General Graham. 

Eart GRANVILLE moved, “That 
this House do now adjourn.” 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter before 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 26th February, 1884. 


ELECTION OF A SPEAKER. 


The House met at Four o’clock pre- 
cisely, to proceed to the Election of a 
Speaker. 


At Four o’clock, accordingly, the Szr- 
JEANT entered the House, and brought 
the Mace, and laid it on the Table. 


Then the Ricnt Honovraste WIL- 
LIAM EWART GLADSTONE, ad- 
dressing himself to the Olerk (who, 
standing up, pointed to him, and then 
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sat down) said: Sir Thomas Erskine 
May, I have it in command from Her 
Majesty to acquaint this House, that 
having been informed of the resigna- 
tion of the Right honourable Sir Henry 
Bouverie William Brand, G.C.B., late 
Speaker of this House, she gives leave 
to the House to proceed forthwith to 
the choice of a new Speaker. 

Mr. WHITBREAD then stood up, 
and addressing himself in like manner 
to the Clerk, said: Sir Thomas Erskine 
May, the kindness and indulgence of 
others has committed to me a task 
as agreeable as it is honourable; but 
which, perhaps, by strict custom and 
on the ground of fitness, might have 
been more properly given to some other 
Member. Sir, I desire to move that my 
hoh. Friend, Mr. Arthur Wellesley Peel, 
do take the Chair of this House as 
Speaker. Sir, on this occasion I am 
precluded by almost unbroken custom 
from referring at all either to the 
character or to the services of the late 
Speaker; but, perhaps, this one sen- 
tence may be permitted to me—that the 
feeling of the loss which the House has 
sustained in the retirement of the 
Speaker, who, for 12 years, has exer- 
cised the authority of the Chair, makes 
me only the more deeply sensible of the 
grave responsibility which rests upon 
the House in the choice of his Successor. 
And now, Sir, for one moment I should 
like to advert to the only objection that 
I have heard raised anywhere to the 
selection of the hon. Member whom I 
desire to propose. I do not expect that 
that objection will be raised in this 
House, and I trust the House will par- 
don me for referring to it. It is that 
for some time my hon. Friend held Office 
in the Government. Now, if this should 
occur to the mind of anyone as an objec- 
tion, I should like to say that it has not 
been held so in this House. Speaking 
upon the election of a Speaker, who is still 
living, and in the memory of some few 
who are still Members of this House, 
Mr. Wynn said, in the year 1839, that 
he desired to remind the House that four 
preceding Speakers had held Office be- 
fore their election—Sir John Mitford, 
who was Attorney General ; Mr. Abbott, 
who was Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 
Mr. Manners Sutton, who was Judge 
Advocate General; and Mr. Abercromby, 
who was elected after being a Member 
of the King’s Cabinet. Mr. Wynn 
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justly remarked that, with those prece- 
dents before the House, if any complaint 
had arisen, it surely would have been 
noticed and commented upon, and con- 
tinued— 

“Instead of that, we have been called upon 
on every occasion to do justice to the fairness 
and impartiality of the successive occupiers of 
the Chair.”—(3 Hansard, [47] 1043.) 

Indeed, Sir, having discharged the duties 
of Office with credit isa guarantee, at all 
events, of the ability of the holder of that 
Office ; and, on the other hand, we should 
remember that strong Party feelings are 
not confined to the occupiers of the 
Treasury Bench alone. It seems to me 
that the question we have to ask our- 
selves is, not whether my hon. Friend 
has at one time or other in his life held 
Office, but whether we can regard him 
as a man possessed of that fair mind 
and impartial judgment necessary to fit 
him for the high Office of Speaker. It 
is well, no doubt, that our choice should 
rest on someone who has been, not too 
lately, engaged in those Party strifes 
which are the lot of the occupiers of the 
Treasury Bench, upon someone who has 
had some short time, as it were, to shake 
off the dust of the arena of Party con- 
flict. I go even further than this, and, 
as far as my own judgment goes, I have 
no doubt that if, in search of the quali- 
ties that go to make an efficient Speaker, 
we should be led to one now holding 
Office, I do not think that that fact 
should bar us from the selection of the 
fittest man. Indeed, the importance of 
the Office is too great to allow us to 
narrow our choice in that way. Well, 
Sir, it is well that, for some reasons, the 
choice of a Speaker has to be made, not 
at the commencement of a new Parlia- 
ment, when there is a large influx of 
hon. Members unacquainted with the 
Rules and Proceedings of this House, 
but at a time like the present, when 
they are familiar to the whole body of 
Members ; and this very consideration 
makes it unnecessary for me to dwell at 
any great length upon the varied quali- 
ties and gifts which we must seek in a 
Speaker. He, indeed, will have been a 
poor observer of this House who has 
not seen what a vast influence the cha- 
racter of the Speaker exercises over our 
—_ and who has not realized 

ow essential it is for us to appoint a 
Gentleman of high character and un- 
stained reputation. The whole House 


Mr. Whitbread 
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has recognized the tact, the patience, and 
the firmness that are required in that 
Office—the strict impartiality and the cool 
judgment at a time when the minds of 
all men around are stirred in Party 
debate. Sir, the increasing strain of 
Parliamentary life, which we all feel, is 
intensified in the occupier of the Chair. 
I do not refer only to the physical and 
mental endurance that are required to 
keep vigilant watch over our long de- 
bates; but no one who has been long 
in the House can have failed to observe 
how the practice has been rapidly grow- 
ing of late years of raising points of 
Order and pressing for the decision of the 
Chair repeatedly, night after night, and 
almost hour after hour. At such times 
the Speaker has to act alone. We do 
not always think enough of that; but, 
isolated as he is, he has to act alone, 
without the opportunity of one moment’s 
consultation with Friends around him; 
and we must, therefore, look for great 
self-reliance in him. We, of the ma- 
jority, are entitled to look to the Speaker 
to see that the Rules and Orders and 
the practice which govern our debates 
are not set aside or abused; but that 
this House, with due observance of 
them, both in the spirit and in the 
letter, is able to discharge its high 
functions both as a deliberative and a 
legislative Assembly ; and, on the other 
hand, in the Speaker, the minority, 
however small, should find their friend 
and best protector in the just exercise of 
their rights. To him the House at large 
is accustomed to look to maintain its 
dignity and its honour, and to maintain 
also its great privileges. It was well 
said last night, by the Prime Minister, 
that this Office has no counterpart in 
any other Assembly; and as the Office 
is singular in its duties, so it is in 
the source from whence its authority is 
derived. No Resolutions inscribed on 
our Journals, no Standing Orders, no 
powers by statute will, for one moment, 
avail a Speaker who has lost the con- 
fidence of this House. His whole autho- 
rity is based upon that confidence. It 
is a confidence which the greatest and 
freest Assembly in the world has been 
delighted to repose in its Speaker; and 
as it has been in the past, so I trust it 
will be in the future; and if, as some 
think, troublous times are in store for 
us in Parliament, I feel confident that 
the great body of the House will renew, 
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from day to day, their confidence in the 
Speaker, and that the measure of that 
confidence will only be the need that 
can arise for it. Although this Office is 
singular, and the authority which is 
conferred upon the Chair is singular, it 
is happily true that our Parliamentary 
life seems to train up and fit men to 
discharge the high duties of the Chair. 
I believe that the qualities I have 
sketched are largely held and possessed 
by my hon. Friend (Mr. Peel). I might 
have attributed them to him one by one; 
but his presence on this occasion would 
have made it difficult for me to say all 
that I might have said. But this much, 
I think, 1 may truly say, that although 
my hon. Friend has not been eager to 
thrust himself on the attention and the 
notice of this House, yet those who 
have come nearest to him, who have 
known him best, and have had the 
greatest opportunity of watching him, 
whether in his official capacity, or act- 
ing as a private Member of this House, 
are those who have the greatest and 
strongest confidence in his success should 
he be called to the Chair. Long private 
friendship and deep respect for him 
would induce me to add more, if it were 
not that he sits near me now. I will 
content myself only with saying that if 
he is called to the Chair—as called to 
the Chair I hope he will be by the una- 
nimous voice of this House—I hope that 
much, on the ground of the strength it 
undoubtedly lends to the position of the 
Speaker to be so called—then, I think, 
he will be able to uphold the dignity 
and honour of this House, and to main- 
tain our Privileges intact from whatever 
quarter they may be assailed, and that 
he wiil show himself a worthy inheritor 
of a proud Parliamentary name, and an 
able Successor of the many illustrious 
men who have filled that Chair before 
him. I beg to move—‘ That Arthur 
Wellesley Peel, Esquire, do take the 
Chair of this House, as Speaker.” 

Mr. RATHBONE: Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, I rise, with great pleasure, 
to seeond the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread), though I need not assure the 
House that it is only in deference to 
judgment superior to my own that I 
have ventured to undertake to do so. 
However, I have the great advantage of 
following my hon. Friend. Our confi- 
dence in his knowledge of the Business, 
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of the customs, and of the traditions of 
this House is so complete, that it would 
seem unnecessary for me to add anything 
to what he has said of the qualities 
required to fill the Chair of this House 
—the one great Office of State, justly 
described as that— 


‘‘ Which does not depend upon the nomina- 
tion of the Crown, but proc entirely from 
the election of the people.” 


I need not, therefore, detain the House 
for more than a very few minutes. We 
shall all agree with what my hon. 
Friend has said in proposing that the 
hon. Member for Warwick (Mr. Arthur 
Peel) should be called to the Chair, 
which has been filled by the late Speaker 
with traditional firmness and courtesy, 
and with admirable tact and dignity. 
My hon. Friend has spoken of the in- 
creased strain to which the exigencies of 
the present day subject the Speaker. 
But beyond the causes for this which he 
enumerated, beyond the vastly increased 
work of domestic legislation, the dis- 
coveries of science have brought the 
most remote corners of our Indian and 
Colonial Empire—and, indeed, every part 
of the world where Englishmen and 
English interests are found—-into in- 
stantaneous communication with the Go- 
vernment and with this House. Events 
happening in Tonquin, Lahore, Constan- 
tinople, Pretoria, or New Guinea, and 
the action or suggested action of the 
Government thereon, are inquired into 
and debated in this House within a few 
hours of their occurrence. Formerly 
they were dealt with without reference 
home, or debate here, by our Represen- 
tatives on the spot, and were debated, if 
at all, as accomplished facts by a few 
leading men on both sides. Now, many 
Members of this House understand, or 
believe that they can with advantage 
discuss, the Colonial, Imperial, or foreign 
policy of the country, and are stimulated 
to do so by the interests and wishes of 
their constituents. A congestion of the 
Business of the House has, consequently, 
taken place, which is without precedent 
in the history of this country. And, at 
such a time, it is of the first importance 
that the Chair should be again filled by 
one whose imperturbable temper, calm 
judgment, and unfailing tact shall com- 
mand from all sides the cheerful recog- 
nition of his authority ; by one who will 
know how to confine our debates within 
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legitimate limits, without pingpcor 
with that freedom of discussion whic 

is necessary for the enlightenment of 
the people as to the management of 
their affairs; and for the sound decision 
of those weighty questions on which 
their welfare and the safety and honour 
of this Empiredepend. This is an occa- 
sion on which this House will naturally 
wish to be guided by the experience 
and wisdom of those who have preceded 
us; and I find that the words of the 
father of the hon. Member for Warwick 
have been quoted on a similar occasion 
by one of his most distinguished political 
opponents as the most pregnant declara- 
tion of the qualities necessary to enable 
the Speaker to preside over the councils 
of this House with dignity, ability, and 
success. Sixty-five years ago the late 
Sir Robert Peel said of the Speaker— 


‘¢ Whatever may be his talents or attain- 
ments, I consider it absolutely necessary that 
he should possess the confidence of the House. 
That confidence no attainments can command, 
while we bow with ready deference to high in- 
tegrity and lofty-minded independence.” 


I shall carry the House with me, if, still 
using the language of his illustrious 
‘father, I appeal to everyone who knows 
the hon. Member for Warwick— 


“ Whether throughout his intercourse with 
mankind he has ever met with a man of higher 
honour, of more spotless integrity of character.”’ 
I will only add that it is the happy 
fortune of our country often to find the 
heritage of ability, statesmanship, and 
patriotism among its families. It will, 
therefore, be congenial alike to the his- 
torical traditions and to the feelings and 
interests of our political life that we 
should to-day find the man fitted to pre- 
side over and guide the deliberations of 
this, the first of Representative Assem- 
blies in the world, in the son of an illus- 
trious statesman, who, as Leader of the 
House, added to its glorious traditions, 
and attained the furemost place in the 
affections of the people and in the coun- 
cils of the nation. Believing that, in 
the words of Lord John Russell— 

“ He will so preserve order in this Assembly 


as to conciliate even those whom it may be his 
duty to reprove,”’ 


I have the pleasure to second the proposal 
that the hon. Member for Warwick 
should be invited to become the Speaker 
of this House, a position once described 
by Lord Beaconsfield as— 


Mr. Rathbone 
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“ The highest honour which English gentlee 
men can confer on one possessing their confi+ 
dence and esteem.”’ 

Then Mr. ARTHUR WELLESLEY 
PEEL, being unanimously called to the 
Chair, submitted himself to the House, 
saying: Sir Thomas Erskine May, the 
House will believe me when I say that 
it is with no ordinary weight and sense 
of responsibility that I rise to address it ; 
and, first, I hope that I may be thus 
far permitted the indulgence of personal 
feeling as to thank my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), 
and my hon. Friend the Member for 
Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone), for the 
terms which they have used in reference 
to myself. Although I cannot appro- 
priate to myself any of the expressions 
which they have used, I attribute them, 
however, to the generosity of their 
feelings, and to their personal friendship 
towards myself. Sir, I am under no 
illusion as to the presentation of my 
name to the House for the great Office 
of the Chair. I know very well that 
circumstances have favoured the pre- 
sentation of my name; I know that 
there are many men—men among whom 
Iam now speaking—men not only on 
this side, but on the other side of the 
House, whom the House might well 
have preferred to myself to fill the great 
Office of the Chair. But I know very 
well, Sir, how much I am indebted above 
all things—it would be unnatural in me 
if I did not avow it in the face of the 
House of Commons—I know how much 
I am indebted for the favour which the 
House has thus far shown me to. the 
fact that Iam the son of a statesman, 
whose history and whose labours are 
identified with the story and with the 
debates of this House; whose public 
services are indelibly written in the 
records of his country ; and whose name 
is warmly cherished in a multitude of 
British homes. Sir, knowing all this, 
and feeling all this with an intensity 
which I can but imperfectly express to 
the House, I am all the more sensible 
of the weight of responsibility which 
attaches to me on those accounts. I know 
that, if the favour of the House shall 
elect me to that Chair, I have a great 
example before me in the case of the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just 
quitted that Office. That example will 
be useful to any Gentleman who may 
succeed him, but it is one which it will 
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be difficult indeed to follow. The ex- 
ample that he has set has presented a 
model which one may strive to follow, 
but which one can never hope to attain. 
Sir, the difficulties of that Chair, as has 
been already observed, have not dimi- 
nished of late years; and I, diffident, 
as I am under any circumstances to 
present myself to the House, should feel 
that those difficulties were insurmount- 
able, if it were not for one thing—that I 
am confident that if I should be elected 
to the Chair, and should humbly and 
firmly try to do my duty, and to act up 
to the great example which preceding 
Speakers have set me, I shall have that 
without which I should be powerless 
indeed, without which the best Speaker 
who ever sat in that Chair would be 
bereft of all power and authority—I 
mean the moral support, and assistance, 
and co-operation of this House. Sir, it 
is to that support and co-operation that 
I shall look, if the House shall elect me, 
in dealing with the difficulties of the 
Chair as they arise. And I hope, Sir, I 
will make no professions when profes- 
sions may be so soon tested by expe- 
rience; but I wish to say this to hon. 
Gentlemen, that I know full well what 
is the greatest attribute and ornament 
of that Chair. I know how necessary it 
is for any man, who aspires to fill that 
great Office, to lay aside all that is per- 
sonal, all that is of Party, all that 
savours of political predilection, and to 
subordinate everything to the great 
interests of the House atlarge. Humbly, 
Sir, trusting in that support, I shall 
endeavour to maintain and to sustain 
intact the Privileges of this House; to 
maintain the Rules and Orders of the 
House ; to maintain not only the written 
law, but, if I may say so, that unwritten 
law which should appeal to, as it always 
does appeal to, the minds and consciences 
of the Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons. IfI have that support, I trust I 
may be permitted, not only to carry out 
the formal Rules, but to enforce that 
unwritten law, and, Sir, to promote and 
to hand on unimpaired, as they have 
been handed down by those who pre- 
ceded the late Speaker, to those who 
shall succeed me, the traditions of this 
House, and, over and above all, its most 
cherished and inestimable tradition—I 
mean, Sir, that personal courtesy, that 
interchange of chivalry between Member 
and Member, which I believe to be com- 
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patible with the most effective Party 
debates and feeling, and which I am 
sure is one of the oldest, and, I humbly 
trust, may always be, the most cherished 
tradition of this great Representative 
Assembly. Sir, with these few words— 
and I trust the House will not think I 
have unduly trespassed upon its time—I 
sit down, humbly submitting myself to, 
and placing myself in the hands and at 
the ma of, this House. 


And Mr. Pest, being again called to 
the Chair, was conducted to the Chair 
by Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Rathbone; 
where, standing on the upper step, 


Mr. SPEAKER ELECT said: I am 
very deeply sensible—— 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I rise to address 
Sir Thomas May—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 
amid which the hon. Member resumed 
his seat. 

Mr. SPEAKER ELECT, resuming: 
I am very deeply sensible of the honour 
—the great, and, to me, unexpected 
honour—which the House has done me 
by calling me to this Chair. I can 
only say, Sir, that the best energies 
which I possess will be devoted to the 
service of this House. I again humbly 
and respectfully thank the House for its 
indulgence, and pray for its generous 
support. 


Mr. Speaker Etecr thereupon sat 
down in the Chair; and the Mace was 
laid upon the Table. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, to 
discharge a duty which custom assigns 
to a person holding my place in the 
House of Commons—namely, to con- 
gratulate you with deep cordiality on 
the high honour to which you have at- 
tained. Sir, I do not consider myself 
as offering these congratulations in virtue 
of a connection with a particular Party. 
I conceive that tradition has assigned to 
me on this occasion this particular duty, 
on account, not of my connection with a 
Party, but of the share attaching to me 
in the regulation of the Business of this 
House for the convenience and advan- 
tage of all concerned. I venture, there- 
fore, in some sense, to treat myself, 
observing what has been the usage on 
former occasions, as expressing the 
general sense of the House, when I 
tender to you their congratulations. 
One word, perhaps, I may be permitted 
to say in a more personal capacity. You, 
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yourself, following the example of the 
Mover and Seconder, have alluded to the 
name you bear; and I may, without im- 
propriety, I think, say that to me it 
affords no common gratification to wit- 
ness, and to assist in the elevation to so 
high a position of the son of a man 
whose follower I have been, and for 
whose name and character, down to this 
late hour of my life, I retain an un- 
broken and undiminished veneration. 
Sir, we have known you heretofore only 
as an able, experienced, and as a re- 
spected Member of this House; we shall 
now know you as an essential part of 
the vital organization of the Assembly, 
for no words can express the closeness of 
the connection that subsists between the 
Speaker of the House of Commons and 
the Assembly over which he presides. 
We shall expect much from you in the 
high Office you have assumed. We shall 
expect the exercise of all those qualities 
you are well known to possess; and 
especially of that impartiality to which 
you have referred as the vital and central 
quality without which every other would 
fail to win for you that support in the 
House which is absolutely necessary to 
the discharge of your Office. We shall 
expect from you all those counsels in 
— which your Predecessors have 

een accustomed to give to every Mem- 
ber of the House as a most valuable 
assistance in the discharge of its labours, 
and, expecting from you so much, I trust 
we shall be willing and anxious to 
render you something in return. You 
know, Sir, and the world knows, but 
the world does not know so fully as we 
know, the labours of that Chair—that 
its responsibilities and the anxiety and 
the difficulty of its duties have grown 
in a measure even transcending and ex- 
ceeding the increase of its labours. In 
your possession of the Chair, but not in 
your possession of the Chair only, but 
likewise in your assumption of it at a 
time when the calls upon its occupant 
have been so greatly multiplied and en- 
hanced, you will find your title to a 
support and confidence, as I believe, 
from every Member of the House, which 
it is absolutely necessary to render, if 
we care, I do not say for your character 
and reputation, which are dear to us all, 
but if we care for the character and re- 
putation of the House itself, which are 
dearer to us still, and which are dear to 
the country in a degree that words fail 


Mr. Gladstone 
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me to describe. I have thus ventured 
to convey to you sentiments which I 
believe to be not my own personal sen- 
timents, but the common sentiments of 
the House. It is my duty to acquaint the 
House, in closing, that I have received 
the command of Her Majesty to signify 
to the House Her Majesty’s pleasure that 
the Speaker whom they have elected be 
presented to-morrow, at Twoof the Clock, 
in the House of Peers, for Her Majesty's 
Royal Approbation. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
The Leader of the House, Sir, has ad- 
dressed the House in accordance with 
usual custom upon this occasion, and it 
is equally in accordance with custom, I 
believe, that I, holding another position, 
should say a few words in support of 
that which he has said. I am con- 
vinced that I speak the sentiments of 
all those who sit in this part of the 
House, when I say that we echo and 
cordially adopt the opinions and senti- 
ments that have been expressed by the 
Proposer and Seconder, and by the 
Leader of the House, with respect to 
your high personal qualifications, and 
the claims you have upon our regard and 
esteem. You, Sir, are no stranger in 
this Assembly. We have known you 
long, and we have learned to honour 
and respect you. And I may add, that 
in the eloquent and powerful words 
which you have addressed to us upon 
the present occasion, we find additional 
confirmation, were it necessary, of your 
personal character and ability. Sir, we 
took note of your words, and we were sure 
that the sentiment would be yours in 
which you truly said that in taking that 
Chair you divested yourself of all Party, 
or personal, or political character; and 
we feel assured that in the conduct of 
the Business of this House, we, and all 
who sit in it, in whatever part we may 
sit, will receive at your hands that 
equal, fair, and impartial treatment, and 
that protection, if need be, from any 
difficulties that may come upon us, for 
which the House has always been in 
the habit of looking to its Speaker. 
If your nomination may be said to be 
due to the Ministry, or the Government 
of the day, it has been, at all events, 
accepted generally by the House. Sir, 
it would ill become me, and it would 
not become the House itself, to antici- 
pate the action of future Parliaments ; 
but this I may safely say—that so long 
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as you occupy that Chair you will receive 
on the part of all the Members of the 
House a full, and entire, and an undi- 
vided confidence. 

Mr. U’DONNELL: It had been my 
intention, Sir, before you had been 
placed in the high Office you now oc- 
cupy, to address a few words to the 
Clerk of the House who occupied the 
position of President in the interval | 
which preceded your election; but the. 
words I intended to utter will come just 
as well now under your presiding autho- | 
rity. It must be well known to those | 
who have observed my course of action | 
in this House that I have been swayed | 
by no consideration other than that of | 
doing justice to the cause I am advo- | 
cating, and to the body which I have | 
the honour to address. The Proposer | 
and Seconder of your nomination as | 
Speaker laid special stress upon that | 
great fact which used to be the domi- 
nant fact in the function of Speaker of 
this House, that, above all things, he is 
the protector of the rights of minorities. 
I did not hear, Sir, in the eloquent 
words which you addressed to the House, 
any distinct repetition of the pledge 
given in your behalf by your Proposers; 
but I am certain that after your solemn 
and emphatic declaration of your reso- 
lution to put aside every partial feeling, 
that you will implicitly accept it, and 
reiterate that declaration of your inten- 
tion to be the protector of the rights of 
minorities, as well as Speaker of the 
House at large. It is not my desire, 
nor my intention, to resuscitate memo- 
ries which your own declaration of per- 
fect impartiality should put to sleep for 
ever; but it was with the utmost satis- 
faction that I heard your solemn de- 
claration that, from the moment you 
took your seat in that Chair as Speaker 
of the House of Commons, the Member 
for Warwick and all his political ante- 
cedents disappeared from the proceedings 
of this House. For my own part, I cer- 
tainly trust that I may be able to show 
myself one of your most obedient sub- 
jects; and, trusting above all things that 
you will resume the ancient tradition of 
protecting the rights of minorities, I add 
my humble approbation to the distinct 
commendations you have received. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I now move, 
“That the House do now adjourn until 
To-morrow, at Two of the Clock.” 

Mr. SPEAKER ELECT put the 
Question, which, being agreed to, the! 
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House was adjourned accordingly, and 
Mr. Speaker Elect went away without 
the Mace before him. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 27th February, 1884. 


The House met at a quarter to Twelve 
of the clock. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR, having 
directed the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod to request the attendance of 
the Members of the House of Commons 
to hear a Commission read. 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


The Commons being at the Bar, 
Artuur WELLESLEY Pert, Esquire, 
Speaker Execr of the Commons, ad- 
dressing the Lords Commissioners, said— 

My Lords, I have to acquaint your 
Lordships that Her Majesty’s most 
faithful Commons, in obedience to Her 
Majesty’s command, and in the exercise 
of their undoubted right, have proceeded 
to the election of a Speaker, and that 
their choice has fallen upon me. I now 
present myself at your Bar, humbly 
submitting myself, with all humility, 
for Her Majesty’s gracious approval. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said: 
My Lords, and Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons, 

It not being convenient for Her 
Majesty to be personally here pre- 
sent at this time, a Commission has 
been issued under the Great Seal, com- 
manding us and several other Lords 
therein named to notify and declare Her 
Majesty’s approbation of Her faithful 
Commons, choice of Arthur Wellesley 
Peel, Esquire, and this will appear more 
fully by the Commission, which will now 
be read. 


And the Commission haying been 
read. 
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Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: Mr. 
Peel, we have it in command from Her 
Majesty to declare Her Majesty’s entire 
confidence in your taients, diligence, 
and efficiency to fulfil the important 
duties of the high Office of Speaker of 
the House of Commons, to which you 
have been chosen by that House; and, 
in obedience to the Commission which 
has been read, and by virtue of the au- 
thority therein contained, we do declare 
Her Majesty’s Royal allowance and con- 
firmation of you, Sir, as Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. SPEAKER: My Lords, I submit 
myself in all humility and gratitude to 
Her Majesty’s Royal will and pleasure; 
and if, in the discharge of my duties 
and in maintaining the rights and Pri- 
vileges of the Commons’ House of Par- 
liament I shall inadvertently fall into 
error, I entreat the blame may be im- 
puted to me alone, and not to Her 
Majesty’s faithful Commons. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Two o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 27th February, 1884. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvunstic Bitts—Second Reading— 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Further 
Powers) [6]; Cruelty to Animals Acts 
Amendment [26], debate adjourned; Real 
Assets Administration * [98]. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 


The House went; 
turned ;— 


Mr. SPEAKER (Members standing 
uncovered) said: I have to inform the 
House that this House has this day 
been summoned to the House of Peers, 
where the Lords, authorized by Her 
Majesty’s Commission, have signified 
Her Majesty’s approbation of me as 
Speaker of this House. From this place 
I again beg to tender my respectful 
acknowledgments to the House for the 
great honour which they have conferred 
upon me by investing me with this great 
Office; and I again wish to repeat that 


and being re- 


I place whatever energies I may possess | 
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at the entire disposal of this House, and 
I will consult to the best of my power 
its rights and its interests. 


QUESTIONS. 


—— 0 —— 


DYNAMITE OUTRAGES—THE EXPLO.- 
SION AT VICTORIA STATION. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Home 
Secretary, Whether he could give the 
House any further information as to the 
recent explosion at Victoria Station ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not know that I can give any information 
further than that of which,the public is 
already in possession except this—that 
our first object was to ascertain what 
was the probable cause of the explosion. 
Colonel Majendie, Inspector of Explo- 
sives at the Home Office, reports there 
is no doubt the cause of the explosion 
was by some species of nitro-glycerine 
compound—not an explosion of gas or 
gunpowder, but some compound in the 
nature of dynamite. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN) — 
REPORTED SURRENDER OF TOKAR 
—THE EXPEDITION TO SUAKIN. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Prime Minister, Whether the Government 
had received any information leading 
them to doubt the accuracy of the report 
that Tokar had fallen into the hands of 
Osman Digna? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
is aware that information comes to me 
through the War Office, the Admiralty, 
or the Foreign Office, and consequently 
I cannot absolutely speak on this matter 
at first hand. With that reservation, 
all I have to say is that we see no reason 
in our own minds to doubt that Tokar 
has fallen, but we have not certain and 
official information of the fact. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON : If that is 
the case, cn what authority is General 
Graham allowed to advance into the in- 
terior of the country ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: To answer that 
Question fully it would be necessary for 
me to produce the exact instructions 
that have been sent to General Graham. 
We think that that would be so evil an 
example that I must express a hope 
that my hon. Friend will remain satis- 
fied with the general, but not otherwise 
insignificant, assurance given by the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
War and by myself on Monday night. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0——_. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(FURTHER POWERS) BILL.—[Burz1 6. } 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir John 
Dalrymple Hay, Mr. Bryce.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
that as he was the first Member who 
had had the honour of moving the se- 
cond reading of a Bill under the new 
Speaker, he hoped that it would not be 
out of place if, as an old Friend, and on 
the part of independent Members, he 
offered the right hon. Gentleman their 
hearty congratulations, and echoed the 
assurance given by the Front Benches 
that everyone would wish him health 
and strength for the duties of his high 
Office. With regard to this Bill, its 
objects were, in the first place, to make 
clearer and more defined the 144th sec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Local Manage- 
ment Act, which gave power to the 
Metropolitan, Board of Works to incur 
certain expense for the good of the 
Metropolis. In 1878 the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had become aware of 
great complaints which were made con- 
cerning the water supply of London, 
and had considered it their duty under 
that section, and also looking to the 
wants of the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis, to bring in two Bills, the first for 
the purpose of purchasing the Water 
Companies at a fair and proper price, 
and the second to give the inhabitants 
of the Metropolis a fresh and indepen- 
dent supply of pure spring water in 
every house. That had been the re- 
commendation of the COommittee on 
the subject, which had been presided 
over by Mr. Ayrton. These Bills were 
brought in, and he was fortunate 
enough to secure the second reading 
of the one for giving a fresh supply ; 
but the opposition which he encoun- 
tered to the Purchase Bill was so great 
that he was unable to overcome it, and 
the measures did not become law. 
When the expenses of promoting these 
Bills came before the Auditor, to the 
great surprise of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and, he ventured to think, to 
the surprise of most people, the Auditor 
said that he did not consider that an 
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endeavour to give a better and purer 
supply of water and to purchase the 
Water Companies came within the 144th 
section of the Act. There had been no 
appeal in the matter, and the conse- 
quence was that in the succeeding Ses- 
sion of Parliament an Indemnity Bill 
had to be brought in, which the House, 
always disposed to be considerate to a 
body which it believed was trying to do 
its duty to the Metropolis, passed. But 
its introduction had been a very unplea- 
sant necessity. An impression seemed 
to have gone abroad that he gave cer- 
tain pledges never to bring in a Bill of 
the kind again. He certainly did give 
a pledge that he would not again bring 
in a Bill that might make it necessary 
to ask the House for another indemnity ; 
but he never said that he would not 
introduce a measure more clearly de- 
fining the powers of the 144th section of 
the Act. He was now asking the House 
to pass a Bill which would enable the 
Metropolitan Board to deal under that 
section with the whole water question 
of the Metropolis. They were endea- 
vouring to do their duty, and perhaps 
something more. The 2nd clause of 
this Bill empowered the Metropolitan 
Board to assist any ratepayer who was 
striving to assert a great principle. He 
thought that where a great question of 
principle wasinvolved, whetherin thecase 
of a Gas or Water Company which was 
charging more than it ought, the muni- 
cipal authorities of the Metropolis ought 
to be able to step in and save an indi- 
vidual ratepayer from the great injus- 
tice of having to carry on a tight with a 
powerful Company from Court to Court, 
such as Mr. Dobbs, in a most patriotic 
way, had done. The House of Lords 
had decided that the Water Companies 
had been charging far too much, and it 
was desirable that a public body like 
the Metropolitan Board of Works should 
protect the interests of the ratepayers 
against the Companies. Whether the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was to 
live or die he knew not. If it lived, it 
would endeavour to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Bill, and if it died he 
trusted the new Body created would use 
them as well as the Board had used the 
powers hitherto entrusted to it. The 
Bill had not cost 1d., and he intended 
to use every effort to carry it. Not- 
withstanding the charges of extrava- 
gance which had been brought against 
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the Board, he maintained that their ex- 
penditure had been extremely econo- 
mical and even penurious. All the 
improvements which they had effected, 
including the Thames Embankment and 
the better disposal of sewage, had only 
resulted in a rate of 63d. in the pound, 
or less than when the Board was 
founded. True, the rateable value had 
increased; but he thought the public 
works which had been constructed 
showed that the Board had expended 
what it received economically and wisely, 
and that, in fact, it was almost ‘‘screwy”’ 
sometimes in order to save the rates. 
He hoped, therefore, the House would 
pass the second reading of the Bill by 
a large majority. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir James I‘ Garel-Hogg.) 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON hoped 
the House would consent to the second 
reading of the Bill. As a member of a 
large Metropolitan Vestry, he could say 
that the action of the Water Companies 
was one which gave the ratepayers very 
great annoyance. At this very moment 
one of the large Water Companies was 
circulating a paper by means of a house- 
to-house visitation in the West End 
calling upon the householders to state 
the quantity of water they consumed, 
the number of taps, &c. It was, in 
fact, a most inquisitorial inquiry in 
order that the Water Companies might 
take steps to increase the water rate 
over the present amount. It was true 
Mr. Dobbs had fought the question in 
a most patriotic way; but that was not 
sufficient. The power asked for by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works under 
this Bill was one which would be of very 
great service to the Vestries in London, 
as they had not money to fight those 
great Companies, whether Water, Gas, or 
Electric Light Companies. He thought 
the hon. Member had done great ser- 
vice to the whole of the London rate- 
payers by asking the House to read the 

ill a second time. 

Mr. COOPE, in rising to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, that he had to present a Pe- 
tition against it from the Lambeth Water- 
works Company, to the effect that the 
Bill was highly unjust and unfair to the 
Water Companies, and that it would be 
oppressive to the ratepayers. Consider- 
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ing that the two former measures men- 
tioned by the hon. Baronet (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) were promoted at a cost 
to the ratepayers of £16,000 or £17,000, 
it was a comfort now to learn that the 
present Bill would cost them nothing. 
As to the ultimate object of the Bill the 
House had been kept entirely in the 
dark; but he presumed, from experi- 
ence of the past, that the intention 
afterwards was either to promote a Bill 
for purchasing the eight Water Compa- 
nies by arbitration or agreement, or to 
provide a new supply from a new source 
of fresh water for the Metropolis. The 
two former attempts had egregiously 
failed. The existing Companies had 
ample powers for sinking deep wells 
into the chalk ; some were already doing 
this ; in fact, the impurity of the water 
was so infinitesimal that it was not 
worth while wasting time in discussing 
the matter. One objection raised by 
the Water Companies was that, as they 
contributed £120,000 a-year to the rates, 
it was unjust that any portion of that 
money should be used for attacking 
their own interests. The Companies 
were being harassed continually, and 
had to go to a considerable expense in 
repelling the attacks made upon them. 
The Companies were entitled to a maxi- 
mum dividend of 10 per cent, and when 
they arrived at that maximum the water 
rates would be reduced. Therefore, by 
prolonging these attacks on the Oom- 
panies, that happy period was indefi- 
nitely delayed. The Companies had 
already arranged with thousands of their 
tenants on the footing of the net annual 
value in lieu of the gross value, which 
would result in a certain amount of 
relief, say, to the extent of 10 per cent. 
At the same time, there was some ex- 
cuse to be made for the Companies, who 
had charged on the annual value, as 
they were empowered by the Act, 
throughout the whole of the present 
century ; and, moreover, they had charged 
upon the same principle as that on which 
the Government assessed Succession Duty 
and the Inhabited House Duty. But 
how would it effect the welfare of the 
Metropolis if the Corporation, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, or the new 
Municipality which it was proposed to 
create, took over the supply of water? 
Looking at the charges of the different 
Municipalities throughout the country— 
Manchester, Blackburn, and Liverpool, 
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for instance—he found, in almost every 
case, that the Metropolis was better and 
more cheaply served by the private Com- 
panies. The latter varied in their charges 
from 3 to 5 per cent on the net annual 
value of the premises supplied. In many 
instances the charges authorized by Par- 
liament were considerably higher, yet 
the Municipalities enjoying those privi- 
leges had frequently to meet a heavy 
loss, or, as in the case of Blackburn, to 
levy a rate in aid. As regards the 
supply of water to shipping, while 
Liverpool charged 5s. 10d., Glasgow 5s., 
and other towns from 6s. 8d. to 12s. per 
1,000 gallons, the charge of the East 
London Waterworks was only 6d. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) could 
bear testimony to the promptitude with 
which the Water Companies had carried 
out his excellent suggestions. The Water 
Companies were now in admirable order, 
and the success or failure of the con- 
stant supply depended entirely upon the 
state of the fittings in a house. Unless 
they were in good order a frightful waste 
occurred. A Bill promoted by the Oor- 
poration of London proposed that the 
whole water supply of the Metropolis 
should be by meter, at the option of the 
tenant, at a charge of 6d. per 1,000 
gallons. The only town of any size sup- 
plied on this principle was Berlin, and 
there the charge for water by meter was 
about three times as much as that pro- 
posed by the Corporation. It would 
seem from this that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the Corporation 
were to be rivals for popularity. They 
knew that the Water Companies had 
plenty of enemies, and they consequently 
stepped in and said—‘‘We are the 
friends of the public.” He had no 
hesitation in saying that London had 
now been made one of the healthiest 
cities in the world. The Companies had 
fairly carried out the requirements of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board; and although the water supply 
was not unlimited, it was very plentiful ; 
and with respect to the Fire Brigades, 
the delay in the supply was almost nil. 
He did not think anyone could complain 
of the supply; if anything, there was 
too much pressure. A further advan- 
tage from the present system was the 
flushing of the sewers; and on sanitary 
grounds alone he could imagine no Bill 
which would have so serious an effect 
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on the health of the poorer population 
of London. For these reasons, and be- 
cause he thought the Bill was ill-timed. 
he begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
in seconding this Amendment he did not 
propose to refer to the many points 
which the hon. Member for Middlesex 
(Mr. Coope) had brought under the con- 
sideration of the House; but he would 
confine himself more strictly to the Bill 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
This was not the time nor the place in 
which to enter upon a detailed defence 
of the action of the Water Uompanies, 
no more than it was a few weeks ago, 
when the Companies appeared in a 
deputation to the Home Secretary, and 
he had favoured them, as was his wont, 
with a long lecture upon their duties and 
obligations and their failures and short- 
comings. They could not then properly 
answer the Home Secretary. It was a 
case of ‘‘Mine to speak and thine to 
hear.”” But he could assure the House 
that the Companies were most willin 
and anxious to defend their action, an 
to show how fully they had carried 
out the powers vested in them by Acts 
of Parliament, either before a Select 
Committee or Royal Commission. Now, 
this Bill had been called by the hon. 
and gallant Baronet (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg) a mild and modest, a short and 
simple Bill. It was certainly short and 
simple, but he thought a good deal 
of guile and strategy lurked under its 
mildness and modesty. It was a clever 
attempt of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to largely increase their powers, 
and yet to save themselves from what 
their Chairman had called the disagree- 
able task of applying for an indemnity 
for the exercise of such powers. He 
would very briefly recall the recollection 
of the House to what passed in 1878 and 
1879. In 1878 the Board introduced 
two Bills—the one for the purchase of 
the Water Companies ; the other for the 
introduction of a new water supply into 
the Metropolis. The Board was warned 
over and over again that it would be 
impossible to pass these Bills, or either 
of them; but they persisted in proceed- 
ing with them. However, the Purchase 
Bill was withdrawn, after debate, before 
the second reading; the Supply Bill 
got a snap second reading on a Wed- 
nesday, when there were only a few 
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Members in the House. The expenses 
of the Board in merely preparing these 
Bills cost £15,000, and the Auditor very 

roperly surcharged these expenses. The 
hon. and gallant Baronet seemed to com- 
plain of this ruling of the Auditor, and 
that there was no appeal from his deci- 
sion; but he (Sir Henry Holland) would 
point out that the decision was practically 
confirmed by Parliament in 1879 by the 
Act which the Chairman of the Board 
was compelled to bring in to charge 
these expenses upon the ratepayers. In 
the Preamble of that Act—42 & 48 
Vict. c. 65—it was stated that the two 
Bills of 1878 were promoted by the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works ‘‘in good 
faith, but beyond the powers conferred 
upon them by Parliament.” Now, by 
the present Bill the Metropolitan Board 
of Works desired to secure the liability 
of the ratepayers in advance. He pro- 
tested against the second reading, both 
in the interest of the Water Companies 
and of the ratepayers. And, first, as 
regards the Water Companies. He ad- 
mitted that he was interested both as a 
Shareholder and as a Director of one of 
these Companies; but he could never 
understand an argument which was often 
used, that because a Member was so 
interested he ought to refrain from 
speaking out on behalf of the Com- 
panies. On the contrary, he heid that 
as a Director he was doubly bound to 
protect, to the best of his power, the in- 
terests of the shareholders—a very large 
proportion of whom were trustees of 
marriage settlements and properties— 
confided to the charge of the Directors, 
against any measure which, in their opi- 
nion, affected injuriously those interests. 
Now, if the Metropolitan Board had 
an absolute security for the costs and 
expenses incurred in preparing and 
promoting Bills of this kind relating 
to Water Companies, those Companies 
would have no check upon the objects or 
scope of such Bills; no check against 
their being of an impracticable or con- 
fiscatory character. It might be urged 
that Parliament would not pass Bills of 
that character; but although that would 
protect the Companies against ultimate 
loss, it would not protect them against 
the great expenses which they must ne- 
cessarily incur in preparing to oppose 
and opposing such measures. It cost 
the Water Companies over £11,000 to 
oppose the two hopeless and illegal Bills 
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of 1878, although they combined to- 
gether so as to lessen the expenses, and 
kept them down as closely as possible. 
The security of the Companies against 
this useless waste of money lay in the 
check now practically imposed upon the 
Board by the knowledge that ratepayers 
were not liable for these expenses, and 
would resist payment, if the Bills which 
were brought forward, and in respect of 
which the expenses were incurred, were 
‘‘ beyond the powers conferred upon the 
Metropolitan Board of Works by Par- 
liament,” or, if within those powers, 
were unreasonable and impracticable. 
He (Sir Henry Holland) further joined 
in the protest made by the hon. Member 
for Middlesex (Mr. Coope) against this 
Bill, on the ground of the time at which 
it had been brought forward. They were 
told that they were to have anew Muni- 
cipal Government for London. That 
Government would possibly have vested 
in them powers to regulate the supply 
of gas and water to the Metropolis, 
even if they did not purchase the rights 
and powers of the Companies; and 
it surely was not desirable, until the 
details of that measure were known, to 
pass a Bill which might hamper the 
oipae of that Municipal Government 
y putting the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, if it continued to exist, in a 
position to deal with the question of the 
supply of water tothe Metropolis. Nor, 
again, did he (Sir Henry Holland) think 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
should be entrusted with such large 
powers as they would practically have 
if this Bill, securing them their expenses, 
were passed. The Board had done good 
work, but they had plenty still to do; 
and their hands were full. So much he 
had said in the interest of the Water 
Companies and their shareho!ders. But 
on behalf of the ratepayers, of whom he 
was one, he entered a strong protest 
against this Bill. If it was-passed they 
would lose all check upon the action, 
and even vagaries, of the Board, its 
officers, and especially its engineer. The 
latter was a most able man, but as the 
engineer of the Board he would not be 
satisfied unless he was engaged upon 
some new work in the Metropolis. If 
this Bill was passed, the ratepayers 
would be saddled in advance with the 
costs of any proceedings, however im- 
“Su etarm however expensive. Take, 
or example, a Bill for providing a new 
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supply of water to the Metropolis. What 
did the hon. and gallant Baronet say 
upon this point in 1879? He said— 

“‘ The large question of the supply of fresh 
water for the whole of the Metropolis was very 
expensive, and we found it necessary to consult 
the best engineers and the best chemical analysts 
to test the various qualities of water.”’ 


And this was most fully confirmed by the 
Schedule of the Act of 1879. He found 
there the following items: — Coun- 
sel, £1,045 15s.; Chemists, £1,438 6s. ; 
Parliamentary agents, £1,378 33s.; 
Advertisements, £1,105 11s. 10d.; and 
Engineers, £6,320 7s. 8d. All these ex- 
penses, it must be remembered, were 
incurred before the Bills got to a second 
reading, and would have been doubled 
or trebled if they had; been fought be- 
fore a Select Committee. If the Bill 
now before the House was passed, the 
ratepayers would be liable for the ex- 
penses of any Bill which might be 
brought in, perhaps, against the wishes 
of a large minority of the members of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. Un- 
less he was misinformed, there was a 
considerable minority against the Bills 
of 1868. The ratepayers had had to 
pay the custs of those Bills; let them 
beware against now making themselves 
liable in advance for costs of other Bills 
introduced in a like manner. If this 
Bill was passed, they would make 
themselves liable for the costs of Bills 
though promoted, as were the Bills of 
1878, beyond the powers of the Metro- 
politan Board. It was true that in 1879 
the hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) said that if the opposi- 
tion to that Costs Bill was removed, he 
would never put his name to such Bills 
as those of 1868, ‘‘ without some con- 
sultation with the Government.’’ Those, 
however, who opposed that Bill, includ- 
ing his hon. Friend the Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk), only withdrew 
their opposition on the understanding 
that he should not do so ‘ without the 
consent of Her Majesty’s Government,” 
and he (Sir Henry Holland) held him 
to that understanding. But even that 
check was by no means an efficient 
check upon the future action of the 
Board; and for these reasons: First, 
because if a Bill —say, for supply of 
water to the Metropolis—was introduced 
by the authority of a large majority of 
the Board, the Government would hardly 
like to refuse their formal consent, 
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though they might not be poewet to 
support the Bill; and, secondly, because 
the pledge so given by the Chairman 
was a personal pledge, and would not 
bind his successor, nor would it bind 
the Board as a Board, and consequently 
the majority of the Board might, against 
the wishes of the Chairman, insist upon 
promoting such a Bill without the con- 
sentof the Government. The Chairman 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) would then, 
no doubt, as an honourable man retire; 
but if the Bill were proceeded with, 
the ratepayers would be liable to defray 
all the costs and expenses. If this Bill 
was passed, the Board would, it might 
be feared, become less careful about the 
provisions of any Water Bill they might 
desire to introduce, as their costs would 
all be secured to them. Surely the 
ratepayers would not of their own accord 
thus put their heads into the noose 
which had been so skilfully prepared 
for them by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and which would soon be tight- 
ened upon them. Surely they would 
not thus make themselves liable in ad- 
vance for the costs of any measure in 
respect of the water supply to London 
which the Board might think fit to un- 
dertake. The precedent would be a 
bad one ; as he thought it very probable 
that if,the Board succeeded with this 
Bill, they would introduce Bills of a like 
kind with respect to the supply of gas, 
and other undertakings affecting the 
Metropolis. He would conclude by 
again urging upon the House that this 
was not a convenient or proper time for 
putting the Metropolitan Board of Works 
in a better position to get power over 
these Water and Gas Companies, when 
London was to have a new Municipal 
Government. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.”—( Mr. Coope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Middlesex (Mr. Coope) that it was not 
desirable to spend more time than was 
necessary upon this Bill, especially as 
the issue it raised was very short; and, 
therefore, he was anxious at once to 
state the views of the Government with 
regard toit. The debate had been to 
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him avery interesting and rather amus- 
ing one, because it had brought into 
prominence matters of great interest to 
this great City in which we lived. He 
did not know whether the hon. Member 
for Middlesex had spoken in his capacity 
of the Representative of that county or 
as the advocate of the Water Companies. 

Mr. Coorz: No. As representing the 
interests of the Metropolis.] He con- 
fessed that those who heard what the 
hon. Member had said would rather 
think that he spoke in the interests of 
the Water Companies than of the Me- 
tropolis. He had always regarded the 
hon. Member as a Representative of a 
still stronger interest even than water. 
He was avery powerful man as Member 
for Middlesex, and as Representative, 
apparently, of the two most powerful 
liquid monopolies in existence. The 
hon. Member was very wrath with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
hon. Member had been very wrath the 
other day with the Corporation of Lon- 
don for bringing forward a Water Bill, 
on the ground that they only represented 
one square mile of territory; but the 
hon. Member could scarcely object to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for bring- 
ing in this Bill on such a ground as that. 
He confessed that he should have ex- 
pected to see the two great Bodies, who 
more or less represented the Metropolis 
—the Corporation of London and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works—acting 
together in the common interest in the 
matter of the water supply; but it was 
remarkable that the Bill of the Corpora- 
tion of London had not received the 
support of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and that when the present Bill 
was under discussion the Lord Mayor 
was absent. It was, therefore, quite 
plain, as the Committee of 1880 pointed 
out, that the difficulty of London with 
repect to the question of water was, that 
that there was no single Municipal Body 
capable of doing justice to its interests 
and wants. For his own part, he en- 
tirely concurred in the Report of the 
Committee of 1880, that some Municipal 
Body should be appointed to take charge 
of the water supply of the Metropolis 
and of other similar questions. The 
position of London as regarded its water 
supply was lamentable, and the subject 
should be dealt with not by the Govern- 
ment, but by some body that could pro- 
perly represent the Metropolis. Since 
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1880, when the Committee to which he 
had referred made their Report, there 
had been expectation and longing that 
the Representatives of the Metropolis 
would do something in this matter; but 
four years had elapsed, and yet nothing 
had been done. In the present year, 
however, both Corporations—that of the 
City of London and that of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works—had suddenly 
rushed to the rescue, perhaps, as the 
hon. Member had suggested, with a 
desire for popularity, which was in itself 
an evil ambition. He should rather say 
that perhaps it savoured of that re- 
pentance which sometimes comes to 
bodies that have reached an advanced 
period of life. It was not for him, cer- 
tainly, to discourage repentance of that 
kind. His support would be given both 
tothe Corporation of London and to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works—indeed, 
to any body representing the population 
of the Metropolis who would attempt to 
relieve them of a great evil and in- 
justice. The question was, whether they 
were to give the Metropolitan Board of 
Works the right to represent interests 
which could not otherwise defend them- 
selves? It was felt every day that one 
of the great evils in London was the 
want of some body who could come for- 
ward and act on behalf of the disjecta 
membra of that great City. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works had, for some 
purposes, the authority to do that, and 
he was disposed on every ground to sup- 
port a proposal which appeared to him 
perfectly reasonable in itself. The hon. 
Member said he thought they ought to 
wait for a magnificent and comprehen- 
sive measure. He anticipated the vote 
of the hon. Member for that great and 
comprehensive measure; but knowing, 
perhaps, more about it than than the 
hon. Member knew, he did not feel that 
this Bill would at all stand in its way. 
Certainly he was not at all disposed to 
restrain the ardour, even if it were of a 
somewhat new-born character, of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works or the 
Corporation of London ; and when they 
came forward with measures fitted to be 
useful, and appropriate to a mischief 
requiring to be remedied, he would 
render them every support in his power. 

Lorpv ALGERNON PEROY said, he 
rose to support the Motion of the Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
that the Bill be read a second time, 
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The Board had fairly stated their imme- 
diate intention, and it was impossible 
for them to state their ultimate inten- 
tion. The Board asked for powers which 
it was clearly intended by the wording 
of the Act that they should possess, but 
which apparently they were not given. 
They asked for additional powers to 
enable them to watch over the interests 
of the ratepayers; and as the Central 
Municipal Authority for a large portion 
of the Metropolis, he could not think 
that there was any body better fitted to 
guard the interests of the ratepayers than 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. He 
protested against the ratepayers waiting 
until the proposed large and compre- 
hensive measure dealing with Metro- 
politan Government became law. He 
could not think that the feeling of 
the hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. 
Coope) with regard to the Water Com- 

anies was now shared by the majority. 

t was said that the Board had brought 
order out of chaos ; and, if so, he thought 
they might be trusted to bring order out 
of chaos in the Water Question, and for 
these reasons he trusted the Bill would 
be read a second time. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that if there were 
to be an autocrat in this matter at all, 
he would select nobody sooner than the 
President of the Local Government 
Board; but, in his opinion, that was 
one of the forms of our centralized go- 
vernment which ought to be changed. 
It was argued that the ratepayers, if 
not satisfied with the members of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, could 
turn Ye out; but that was just what 
they could not do, at least for a great 
many years to come. For that reason 
he thought these powers should be given 
to a body which was distinctly 5 in 
sentative of the people of London. 
They were told that the water of the 
Metropolitan Companies was incontes- 
tably pure. Now, he found that from 
the last Report of Dr. Frankland that 
of 141,000,000 gallons supplied to the 
Metropolis daily 8,000,000 only were 
pure. Of the remainder, 69,941,000 
were largely polluted with sewage, and 
62,495,000 were occasionally polluted 
with sewage. The difficulty with re- 
spect to the Bill was whether these powers 
should be given to be exercised on behalf 
of the London people which had no 
body distinctly representing it. After 
giving the matter careful consideration, 
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he had concluded to support the Bill for 
two reasons. First, because if the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works had power 
after power given to it, the inevitable 
result must be to drive home more 
closely to the inhabitants of London the 
necessity for having a body directly 
representing the London people and 
directly elected by them. The other 
reason was that if the time should come, 
as he trusted it might, when a measure 
in that sense would be introduced, its 
diffieulty would not be increased by this 
Bill. The powers it gave were perfectly 
Constitutional ; and, having regard to 
the future, he should give the Bill his 
support. 

Mr. BOORD asked what his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg) would do with this Bill, suppos- 
ing it were read a second time? He had 
been endeavouring to ascertain that, but 
all he could get from him was that he 
would tell them next year. He (Mr. 
Boord) did not at all approve of giving 
the Metropolitan Board of Works those 
very large powers, because, for all they 
knew, his hon. and gallant Friend 
might be about to oppose the Water 
Bill of the Corporation of London, and 
there were strong objections against 
taxing the ratepayers of London for 
such a purpose as that. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the Home 
Secretary had been engaging in praising 
himself, and having done that he ran 
away. The present Government were 
inclined to make a mistake which they 
committed once before when in Office— 
the mistake of ‘‘ harassing every inte- 
rest.” He did not see why the Water 
Companies should be abused at all. If 
they did not supply water as pure as 
they could supply it, some Act similar 
to the Adulteration Acts might be passed 
dealing with the matter. The Water 
Companies had been started like any 
other body of adventurers, on the com- 
mercial chance of obtaining interest for 
their money. But there was no reason 
why, because they had made a successful 
venture, they should be approached in 
a hostile spirit. Because Mr. Dobbs 
had succeeded with reference to one 
Water Company, showing that it had 
charged too much, it did not follow that 
other Companies had —— bee same. 
He was altogether op to the spirit 
of confiscation, whether applied to Trish 
land, to Railways, or to Water Com- 
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panies. Under this Bill the Metro- 
poplitan Board might stop any scheme 
of their own, interfere with any scheme 
that might be proposed by others, and 
appear in every Court of the land, while 
all the ee of so doing was to be 
paid by the unhappy ratepayers. He 
thought these schemes of confiscation 
ought to come from other sources. He 
would advise his hon. and gallant Friend 
to follow the advice of Augustus to his 
successors, and not to seek to extend his 
Empire. He hoped the House would 
not lend itself to a popular ery for con- 
fiseation that he regretted had come 
from the Conservative Benches rather 
than from the other side of the House, 
whence it might more naturally have 
proceeded. 

Mr. E. COLLINS supported the Bill. 
The situation of the ratepayers at pre- 
sent was intolerable. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Midhurst (Sir Henry 
Holland) said that the only check upon 
confiscatory Bills of this character was 
the raising of the rates. Speaking as 
the Representative of a large body of 
ratepayers, with a revenue of some 
£300,000 a-year, he assured the House 
that no rate that could be levied by a 
local body would be more cheerfully 
paid than one to defray the costs 
incurred under any Bill which would 
enable the ratepayers to obtain justice 
in a matter of this kind. It was true 
that the members of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works did not directly repre- 
sent the interests and wishes of the 
ratepayers; but they did so indirectly. 
He could say, from his own personal 
knowledge, that the gentlemen who 
represented the Vestries on the Board 
were so amenable to the opinions of 
those Vestries that they would not dare 
to act in opposition to them. 

Mr. ALAN EGERTON said, that on 
the Ist of August last year a deputation, 
to which all the Vestries of London sent 
representatives, waited on the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, who stated that 
theirs was a cry of distress coming up 
from London. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman held out no hope of help; but 
he told them, in effect, to help them- 
selves. This Bill, which was brought 
forward by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, was the outcome of that deputa- 
tion, and it asked simply to increase the 
powers already conferred upon the Board 
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of Works. Butared herring had been 
drawn across the scent, and every sort 
of dummy had been put up in order to 
be knocked down again. The Bill 
simply proposed to confer on one autho- 
rity that which any authority in the 
Metropolis did not at present possess. 
It was a foreshadowing of a central 
authority. But when was that central 
authority coming? Were we to be like 
Spaniards who, when asked to do any- 
thing, always said ‘‘ to-morrow.” He 
would, therefore, ask the House to allow 
the Bill to be read a second time. 
Coronet MAKINS said, he was very 
sorry to observe the tone of some of the 
remarks made by the Home Secretary. 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that the Government had not to 
look after the interests of shareholders. 
That, as a general proposition, might be 
more or less true; but the Home Secre- 
tary, who was the English Minister of 
Justice, should know that shareholders 
in Water Companies had their rights 
secured to them under 75 Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and a carelessly-drawn measure 
which might be brought forward to 
attack those rights ought to have the 
reprobation and not the support of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The Bill intro- 
duced by the Chairman of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works not only gave that 
Body power to raise money by means of 
rates for the purpose of promoting or 
passing Bills, but it also gave them 
power to make inquiries in reference to 
applications that might be made by 
Water Companies, and to prosecute or 
defend legal proceedings. In this rate- 
ridden Metropolis, therefore, they were 
to have an additional rate—a litigation 
rate. It seemed to him that the mea- 
sure would enable the Board of Works 
to spend any amount of money, and, at 
the same time, relieve them of that care- 
ful supervision which had hitherto been 
exercised with so much advantage to the 
ratepayers by the Public Auditor. The 
hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg), who moved the second 
reading, said they were checked by the 
Auditor. What were they checked in? 
So far as he could see, the Auditor 
checked them in a piece of extravagance, 
and he (Colonel Makins) did not think 
it desirable that facilities for that extra- 
vagance should be put into their hands. 
What was the position of the Water 
Companies in this matter? They were 
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bound to defend the cause they repre- 
sented against the attacks made upon 
their statutory rights. The money spent 
in that direction, however, did not neces- 
sarily come out of the pockets of the 
shareholders, because it was really money 
which had been held back so as to pre- 
pare for a time when the price of water 
would be reduced. If, therefore, the 
Water Companies spent money on liti- 
gation, it would have the effect of post- 
poning a reduction of price. With 
reference to the judgment of the House 
of Lords in the Dobbs case, it should be 
remembered that that was only one of 
four judgments, two of which agreed 
with the view taken by the Water Com- 
panies. The Companies accepted that 
judgment loyally, as they were bound to 
do, and they then endeavoured to obtain 
information, in order to enable them:-to 
fix the rate upon the basis laid down. 
The circular which they sent out was 
described as being of an inquisitorial 
character, and almost impertinent; but 
that was the only course they could 
adopt in the matter, and the result of 
receiving no replies was that the Com- 
panies were, to some extent, acting in 
the dark. They fixed a rate which they 
believed to be right; but it could only 
be tested when the consumer objected to 
it, and brought the matter before a 
Court. When a consumer took a case 
into Court, he was bound to give that 
information which he declined or neg- 
lected to give in reply to the Companies’ 
circular. As a ratepayer and as amem- 
ber of Water Companies, he could not 
regard the Bill now before the House in 
a favourable light, and if the hon. and 
gallant Baronet went to a Division, he 
should be unable to give him his sup- 
ort. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
he differed altogether from his hon. and 
gallant Friend who had just sat down, 
and he desired to give a reason why this 
most useful Bill should be supported 
and passed. In the first place, he might 
say that he was one of the relics of Mr. 
Ayrton’s Committee which sat some 
years ago, and examined very fully the 
question of London Government. The 
recommendations of that Committee 
would, he contended, have solved in a 
far better manner the great question of 
London Government than the compre- 
hensive measure which some day the 
Government were to lay on the Table of 
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the House. He held that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works was a body 
which represented the intelligence of the 
Metropolitan districts, and it was likel 

to represent that intelligence vere | 
better than any scheme that might be 
devised by the Government for creating 
a body to be elected by harum-scarum 
ratepayers, who would always be more 
or less subordinate to the influence of 
caucuses and wire-pullers. That Board 
had been charged with extravagance ; 
but the accusation had not been estab- 
lished, and there was no reason to sup- 
pose that it would become extravagant 
after it had acquired the larger powers 
contemplated by that Bill. Reference 
had been made to the question of a con- 
stant supply of water. It seemed to 
be supposed that if householders only 
erected in their houses the apparatus 
necessary for a constant supply, they 
would be able to get it; but that was an 
entire fallacy. He, himself, was one of 
those unfortunate individuals who had 
gone to the expense of providing such 
an apparatus, and when he called on the 
Water Oompany to give him a constant 
supply, they produced a clause of their 
Act showing that unless a certain pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of the district 
applied for a constant supply he could 
not have it himself. His neighbours, 
however, would not go to the same ex- 
pense as he had done, and therefore he 
could not obtain a constant supply. In 
conclusion, having confidence in the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, and believing 
that if they were entrusted with the 
further powers contained in that mea- 


sure, the inhabitants of London would 


be put in the way of securing a better 
supply of water than they had at pre- 
sent, he would support the second read- 
ing of that Rill, which, he believed, was 
more likely to prove useful to the coun- 
try than many of the measures enume- 
rated in the Gracious Speech from the 
Throne. 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he must express his gratification at the 
manner in which the Bill had been re- 
ceived on both sides of the House. If 
the Bill were read a second time, he 
would endeavour to get it passed as soon 
as he could. As to the remark that the 
Bill would yield a provision for life to 
the solicitor, engineer, and other officers 
of the Board, he could assure the House 
that they would not get a penny extra, 
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and would have, on the contrary, a good 
deal of extra hard work. 

Mr. COOPE said, that after the de- 
claration of the Government that the 
Bill would have their support, and 
gathering from the House generally 
that it desired that the Bill should go 
into Committee, he would ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 

Str JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
his desire was to have the Bill con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole 
House—not in a Select Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ACTS AMEND. 
MENT BILL.—[Br11 26.] 

(Mr. Anderson, Sir Frederick Milbank, Mr. Samuel 
Morley, Mr. Cochran-Patrick, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, Mr. Passmore Edwards, 

Mr. Buchanan.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: Sir, the 
circumstances under which this Bill has 
been introduced, without a word being 
said in its favour, at this late hour (5 p.m.) 
on a Wednesday afternoon, reduces the 
opportunity for its discussion practically 
tonothing. Itookno part in the debate 
or Division on this Bill last year, for the 
reason that I believed public opinion had 
had but little opportunity to pronounce 
upon the question. Since that time, 
however, I have been made aware in 
a most unmistakable manner that the 
arguments with respect to this Bill are 
not so entirely on one side of the ques- 
tion as the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) and others 
who think with him are apt to suppose. 
The reason I say so is, that it has been 
brought home to my mind that the pro- 
posals contained in the Bill will have 
the effect practically of putting a stop to 
sports which are the only sports of that 
kind accessible to poor men, whereas it 
leaves entirely untouched the sports of 
that kind which are the sports of the 
rich. To put it into the plain language 
of a working man who wrote to me from 
my own constituency—‘‘ What is the 
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poor man to do with his if this Bill 
should pass?” Well, Sir, I think if 
the hon. Member for Glasgow is going 
to propose the total abolition of all sport- 
ing with a gun such as is calculated to in- 
flict injury on winged creatures he had 
better honestly say so. If he would do so, 
then we should know how to deal with 
him and his measures; but he appears 
to pursue the more timid course of tryin 
to influence a sentimental minority, an 
he confines himself to the abolition of 
sports for those who he imagines are 
not able to make their objections heard 
in this House. I believe he has reck- 
oned on this occasion without his host. 
Iam unwilling to allude to the extremely 
questionable manner in which this mea- 
sure was recommended te this House 
last year, and to the questionable in- 
vocation of names that should never be 
used, and under such circumstances as 
appeared to be entirely unwarrantable. 
If there is any ground for this Bill it 
must be the ground that the sports which 
it proposes to put an end to are sports 
which are necessarily accompanied with 
cruelty. But are these sports accom- 
panied with any greater cruelty than 
that which necessarily attends every 
sport? If the hon. Gentleman would 
—_ that they were, then he would 
ave done a great deal to ensure the 
passing of his Bill. But it is not the 
case that there is any greater cruelty. 
Information received since the question 
was first mooted has now conclusively 
established that in all the better sort 
of, at all events, clubs and places where 
sports of this kind are carried on, cruelty 
is practically rare. If the hon. Gentle- 
man means to confine the measure to 
poorer clubs, let him honestly say so. 
If he proposes to exempt Hurlingham or 
the Gun Club, and other places where 
it is known that cruelties are not prac- 
tised, from the operation of the Bill, 
I will promise a curious reception from 
his constituents when he asks them 
for a vote of confidence. The charge of 
wholesale cruelty cannot be supported. 
Is it not, therefore, possible for all such 
cruelty as may arise to be dealt with 
by the present law restraining cruelty 
to animals? That is a question which, 
to my mind, is not yet exhausted. Every 
facility has been given to the Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals to discover anything of the 
kind. I believe it is fully possible for 
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cruelties in these sports to be dealt with 
at least to as an extent as any 
similar offence by the existing law, and 
the small number that might escape the 
operation of the law do not exceed that 
necessary residue of crime which is in- 
separable from the infirmity of human 
laws. Compare that small residue with 
the amount of interference proposed to 
be made by the Bill, and it will be ad- 
mitted that this proposal cannot recom- 
mend itself either to the common sense 
of the country or of the House, but is out 
of the realm of comparison altogether. 
The Home Secretary may be pleased 
enough to laugh when I mention that I 
have received letters from working men 
on the subject of the Bill. I hope that in 
the short time allowed for the discussion 
of the Bill we may be allowed to hear 
some expressions of opinion from the 
Home Secretary. I should be curious 
to see whether the Government are able 
to say there has been an increase in the 
number of public meetings in favour of 
this Bill passing into law, and whether 
the Home Secretary will suggest to the 
House that because working men shoot 
pigeons and other birds from traps, that 
is of itself a bad reason why the Bill 
should be opposed. I will conclude by 
saying that after the way the Bill was 
recommended to the House, and that 
not on one occasion only, including the 
fact that it was forced through one of 
its stages on a Saturday afternoon under 
circumstances, to say the least question- 
able—for that, if for no other reason, I 
must oppose this Bill. 

Sr WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
as the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) has referred to me in 
the course of his speech, I may at 
once say, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that they will support the 
Bill, and for the same reasons as they 
did last year. I believe that the opinion 
of the House, which was pronounced by 
a very large majority last year in favour 
of the Bill, is totally unchanged, and 
under these circumstances I think I 
have said enough. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, that, al- 
though not a pigeon-shooter himself, he 
did not believe that in opposing the Bill 
he was less humane and less opposed to 
cruelty than the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. He regarded the Bill as a mea- 
sure that would interfere unwarrantably 
with legitimate sport. It would also in- 
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terfere with the interest of certain trades 
and with the interests of a very large 
number of persons engaged in farming. 
Last year statements were made in sup- 
port of the measure, many of which were 
very highly coloured, if not devoid of 
foundation, and names were used by 
the hon. Member and his Friends in a 
manner which was wholly unwarrant- 
able. The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals thought that 
the Bill was uncalled for, and looked 
upon it as one which they were not dis- 
posed to support. The Returns of the 
Society showed that during the last 10 
years there had been only 25 prosecu- 
tions for cruelty to pigeons, &c., on 
grounds set apart for purposes of sport. 
This was in itself the strongest evidence 
that the existing law was more than 
sufficiently powerful to check any mal- 
practices that might occasionally be dis- 
covered. The sport of pigeon-shootin 

had existed for more than a century, an 

shooting matches were events which 
were looked forward to with the greatest 
delight by the inhabitants of many 
towns and villages, and which brought 
together in friendly competition those 
who could not hope to enjoy other kinds 
of sport. He failed to see the dif- 
ference between shooting a pigeon freed 
from a trap and shooting a pheasant 
that rose from a furze bush. If one 
practice was condemned the other should 
be condemned also. The fact was that 
this was a mere question of sentiment. 
The hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Frederick 
Milbank), whose name was on the back 
of the Bill, spoke last year of having 
seen birds that were not dead brought 
back by the men or the dog. But surely 
he did not consider this was done on 
purpose, because he must know that the 
same thing frequently occurred at the 
corner of every cover where the game 
was collected at the end of the beat. He 
had seen that over and overagain. He 
would take leave to tell the hon. Baronet 
that this was not in consequence of a 
want of humanity, but in consequence 
of bad shooting. It was idle, therefore, 
for him to trifle with the subject by giv- 
ing such eae illustrations of cruelty 
as this. Knowing, however, the sport- 
ing proclivities of the hon. Baronet, 
he had had the curiosity to look into 
his public performances as detailed 
in the Press and elsewhere, and as 
showing the interest he had taken in a 
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sport which he now condemned. He 
was for several years on the committee 
of one of the leading Clubs formed for 
the purpose of this sport, and during 
that time, and also subsequently, he 
took part in the matches that occurred 
in those years. Even so late as 1877 he 
shot in the match between that House 
and the other House of Parliament; 
and, being a good shot, he found that 
in 1871 the hon. Baronet was placed 
at 274 yards rise. The result now was 
that after competing with his friends 
for so many years he suddenly turned 
round upon them and said that they 
did not play fair, and he became a 
party to a Bill for the purpose of putting 
a stop to the game altogether. He 
thought the hon. Baronet might have 
left that proceeding to others. From 
certain items of sporting intelligence in 
the public Press, he found that in 1882 
the hon. Baronet was the principal actor 
in the slaughter of no less than 4,833 
grouse on his own moors in Yorkshire, 
1,161 birds falling to his own gun. In 
other years the hon. Baronet’s bags 
were not quite so large as this one, 
but he generally found that the hon. 
Baronet had more than his fair propor- 
tion of the sport. It was the invariable 
practice for a sportsman to give his 
friends the best place at these gather- 
ings, but he found that the hon. Ba- 
ronet was so keen for blood that he 
usually took the first place himself. 
The number of birds killed in 1876 out 
of a total of six guns was 2,934, of which 
number the hon. Baronet killed 683. In 
another year the number was 1,406, of 
which number the hon. Baronet killed 
878. On the occasion when the larger 
slaughter of birds took place 128 birds 
were picked up the following days, and 
these were presumably not the birds 
which the hon. Baronet said last year 
had been all killed dead, but those 
which had escaped his retrievers and 
wandered away to die. Would he 
seriously tell the House that there was 
not more suffering inflicted by himself 
on any one of those days than by the 
whole assembly that took part in any 
one of those pigeon matches which he 
attended? He might mention a cir- 
cumstance which occurred the other 
day. He happened to be in a poulterer’s 
yard in London, and his attention was 
attracted by a number of hampers 
that were standing in one corner. He 
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asked what the hampers contained. 
He was informed that they contained 
live pheasants to the number of 50. His 
curiosity being excited, he examined the 
hampers more closely, and found that 
they were addressed to ‘‘ Sir Frederick 
Milbank, Yorkshire.’’ The hon. Baronet 
did not seem to think there was any 
cruelty, at all events, in transferring live 
birds long distances by rail or otherwise. 
Perhaps the hon. Baronet would explain 
to the House what less cruelty he saw in 
pheasants going from London to York- 
shire than in pigeons coming from York- 
shire to be shot in London. Perhaps his 
own imagination was too obtuse to ap- 
preciate the subtle distinction. There 
was another very important point to be 
remembered by many of those who 
posed as the farmers’ friend. It was 
the effect this Bill would have on a very 
considerable element of profit in the 
farmers’ receipts in many Northern and 
Eastern counties. Were hon. Members 
aware that a very large number of 
pigeons were annually reared for the 
purposes of sport, and that a large 
amount of money was annually paid by 
those Gun Clubs to the farmers, dealers, 
and others for the birds which were shot 
at? He had a return of 15 of the prin- 
cipal Gun Clubs in the Kingdom, and 
from it it appeared that in the last five 
years these Clubs alonehad purchased for 
sporting purposes no less than 897,000 
birds, at a cost of over £80,000. It was 
estimated that in Lincolnshire alone the 
sum of £30,000 was paid annually for 
the birds reared, and sold for this pur- 
pose. Within the past few days he had 
received upwards of 80 letters from per- 
sons unknown to him with reference to 
the prejudicial effect this Bill would have 
on the trades of the gunsmith, the gun- 
maker, the silversmith, the dealer, farmer, 
and others. These showed that farmers 
were making from £20 to £50 a-year by 
their birds, and in the present state of 
depression in the farming business they 
could not afford to lose this sum. The 
writer of one of the letters anticipated 
that, if the Bill passed, the promoters 
would next have a shot at fox-hunting, 
and would compel us to dive for fish, for, 
of course, they would not allow us to be 
so cruel as to hook them. He had also 
received letters from gunmakers and 
silversmiths complaining of the injury 
which would be done to their trade. A 
gunsmith said— 
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“ What with the Ground Game Act and gun 
licences, it takes us all our time to carry on; 
and if this Act be passed it will put an end to 
the country gun trade altogether.” 


A silversmith said— 


“ Our firm for the last few years has supplied 
cups to the average amount of £500 a-year for 
pigeon-shooting prizes ;”’ 
and the secretary of a Gun Club wrote 
that his Club alone had expended £1,300 
during the year in the purchase of 
prizes. A dealer from Kirton Lindsay 
said— 

“I buy something like £1,000 worth of 
pigeons a-year for London shooting, and if this 
Bill passes, instead of pigeons making 2s. each, 
they will make about 4d., which will be a serious 
loss to the farmers.”’ 


A salesman in London said the Act 
would make a sad hole in the profits of 
Yorkshire. The secretary of the Gun 
Club said that the average sum spent in 
prizes by that Club was £1,320. The 
dealers in the birds protested against 
interference with their trade. The secre- 
tary of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals said that in 10 years 
there had been 25 prosecutions for the 
mutilation of pigeons, and that was a 
small number considering the number 
of Gun Clubs. In the face ofall this 


. testimony, were the professed farmers’ 


friends going to do away with one of 
the sources of income which accrued 
to them in these times when help from 
any source was needed by the sorely- 
tried agriculturist? Were they going 
to do away with what was undoubtedly 
a cheap supply of food for the masses, 
who could not afford to pay the price 
they would have to pay for game or 
birds of that description? Were they 
going to forbid those who could not 
afford to enjoy the sport of shooting at 
game from having the only substitute 
which was within their reach? Were 
they*going to interfere in the legitimate 
source of profit, not only of the gun- 
makers, silversmiths, dealers, salesmen, 
and farmers, but also the owner of the 
grounds, who in many cases had been 
put to heavy expense in making grounds 
for this special purpose, and this pur- 
pose alone? If this sort of legislation 
of the grand-maternal kind were to 
be carried out, where were they going 
to stop? Where were they going to 
draw the line? What was to be the 
next thing? Were they going to legislate 
forfox-hunting, shooting game, coursing, 
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fishing—in fact, all sport of that kind 
in which animal life was involved? This 
Bill was only the thin end of the wedge, 
and we should have an outery against 
each one of these sports in turn. If it 
were necessary to have a more complete 
supervision of these kind of amusements, 
in order to prevent malpractices being 
carried on, by all means let us have 
them, and he had himself proposed 
Amendments to that effect last year; 
but let us not fall into a state of maudlin 
sentimentality, which was neither logi- 
cal nor expedient, and which was neither 
justified by the circumstances nor evi- 
dence. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Tottenham.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sm FREDERICK MILBANK said, 
when he entered the House he was not 
aware that he should be attacked as he 
had been by the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken, for supporting the Bill of 
last year. The hon, Gentleman seemed to 
know little, if anything, about sport. He 
accused him of sending hampers of live 
pheasants down to Yorkshire for the 
peseere of shooting; but he assured the 

ouse that he never sent down any 
pheasants to be shot in Yorkshire. The 
pheasants were sent down for the 
purpose of breeding. The hon. Gen- 
tleman also attacked him for having 
shot numbers of grouse in Yorkshire; 
but then grouse were wild birds. They 
were not birds which were handled, put 
into small hampers, and sent great 
distances, and they were not artificially 
raised. They were birds which were 
bred on the wild, free hills, and whose 
food was intended for the public good. 
They were just as good food as beef or 
mutton. Pigeons were shot from the 
lst of February to the beginning of 
August, at the very time the birds 
were breeding, and if any one would 
go into a pigeon cote after a hundred 
birds had been taken out, he would 
see the young birds starving in their 
nests. That was a fact. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite had probably 
heard a good deal from the secretary 
of the Hurlingham Club, from whom 
he had received letters, some of which 
were of an extraordinary kind; but 
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all that he had to say was that he left 
the Club on account, as he considered, 
of the cruelty that was practised. That 
was the sole reason why he left it. The 
very men who kept these pigeons would 
run out of their way to complain if they 
saw five or six hares run across their 
property. It was all very well to say 
there were £30,000 worth of birds; but he 
would tell them another fact, that where 
one farmer kept 1,000 pigeons and his 
neighbours kept none, those pigeons 
ate up one-half of the neighbours’ 
crops. If all the farmers in Lincoln- 
shire or Yorkshire would put their 
heads together and say they would kee 
pignce-cotes, it would be all very well, 

ut it would not do to allow 10 farmers 
to keep them, and others of their 
neighbours to suffer. The hon. Gen- 
tleman suid nothing about the betting 
that went on in these matches. In 
the North and West Ridings of York- 
shire, and in nearly every other place 
these pigeon-shootings were got up 
by publicans for the betting and also 
for the sake of the drinking after- 
wards. As to his own share in the 
matches alluded to, he shot fairly, and 
as to his making larger bags than 
others, he did not know how it was, but 
he was never beaten. 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till To-morrow. 


MR. SPEAKER’S RETIREMENT 
(QUEEN’S ANSWER TO ADDRESS). 


Mr. GLADSTONE acquainted the 
House, that their Address of Monday, 
the 25th of this instant February, to 
Her Majesty, praying— 

“That Her Majesty would be most graciously 
pleased to confer some signal mark of Her Royal 
Favour upon the Right honourable Sir Henry 
Bouverie William Brand, G.C.B., Speaker of 
this House, for his eminent services during the 
important period in which he has, with such 
distinguished ability and dignity, presided in 
the Chair of this House; and to assure Her 
Majesty that whatever expense Her Majesty 
shall think proper to be incurred upon that 
account, this House will make good the same,” 


has been presented to Her Majesty; 
and that Her Majesty has been shauna 
to receive the same very graciously ; and 
has commanded him to acquaint this 
House that Her Majesty is desirous, in 
compliance with the wishes of Her faith- 
ful Commons, to confer upon the said 


Sir Frederick Milbank 


- 
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Right honourable Sir Henry Bouverie 
William Brand some signal mark of Her 
Royal Favour ; but, as the same cannot 
be effectually granted and secured with- 
out the concurrence of Parliament, Her 
Majesty recommends to the House of 
Commons the adoption of such measures 
as may be necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose. 

Committee to consider Her Majesty’s 
Most Gracious Answer Zo-morrow. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether that 
would be the first Business for to- 
morrow, before the Orders of the Day? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, that will 
be the first Business. I will make the 
proper Motion for postponement in order 
that it may be taken. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 28th February, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Sztecr Commirrez—Selection, 
nominated. 

eee) Brit — Report—Matrimonial Causes * 
20). 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 

The Lords following ; viz., 

E. Morley. L. Colville of Culross. 

E. Lathom. L. Boyle. 
were appointed, with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, a Committee to select and propose to 
the House the names of the five Lords to form 
a Select Committee for the consideration of 
each opposed Private Bill. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE CONVENTION WITH THE BOERS. 
QUESTION. 

Toe Earnt or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I have observed from the papers 
that the Convention with the Boer de- 
legates has been signed, and I should 
like to ask the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether it 
will be laid on the Table on an early day? 

THE Eart or DERBY said, the text 
of the Convention would be laid on the 
Table at once, and the Correspondence 
in reference to it would be ready to be 
laid on the Table in a few days.. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Five o'clock, till to-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 28th} February, 1884. 





MINUTES.]— Pustic Brrrs—Leave—Repre- 
sentation of the People, debate adjourned. 

Ordered—First Reading—High Court of Justice 
(Provincial Sittings)* [121]; Access to 
Mountains (Scotland) * [122]. 

a Reading—Contagious Diseases (Animals) * 

120}. 

Referred to Select Committee—Dublin Museum 
of Science and Art [59]. 

Committee—Freshwater Fisheries Act Amend- 
ment [57]—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Greek Marriages * [102]. 

Considered as amendéd—Brokers (City of Lon- 
don) * [69]. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
' ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 

Toe COMPTROLLER or rae 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Kenstnaron) re- 
ported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address, as followeth :— 


I thank you for your loyal and dutiful Ad- 
dress, 

It is gratifying to Me to receive the assurance 
that your careful consideration will be given to the 
Measures which will be laid before you ; and I 
rely with eonfidence on your assistance and sup- 
port in My efforts to promote the welfare of all 
classes of My Subjects. 


QUESTIONS. 


——o0-——- 


MERCANTILE MARINE—ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIGHT- 
SHIPS AND THE SHORE. 


Mr. D. GRANT asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his at- 
tention has been directed to the necessity 
that electrical communication should 
exist between the more important light 
ships round the coast and the stations 
on the shore, so as to enable aid to be 
sent as rapidly as possible to ships in 
distress ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that he had authorized an experiment 
to be made with the view to the estab- 
lishment of electrical communication 
between the sunk lightship and the 
shore .Some unexpected difficulties had 
been found to arise, but he hoped these 
would be overcome. 
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EXTRAORDINARY TITHE LEGISLA- 
TION. 


Mr. D. GRANT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Bill for the abolition of 
Extraordinary Tithe will be introduced 
at an early period of the present Ses- 
sion ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he hoped that the Bill intro- 
duced on this subject by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Rye 
(Mr. Inderwick) would come on for dis- 
cussion again this Session. That Bill 
would be supported by the Government. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM—LIGHTING 
AND HOURS OF OPENING. 


Mr. D. GRANT asked the honourable 
Member for the University of London, 
as one of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, Whether, in accordance with 
the promise given last Session, any steps 
have been taken to light our great 
national collection, so as to enable it to 
remain open until ten o’clock at night ; 
and, if so, with what result ? 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: Sir, the 
Trustees of the British Museum have 
applied to Her Majesty’s Government 
for the funds necessary to supply elec- 
tric light in the new Natural History 
Museum. This application has been 
refused, so far as the present year is 
concerned; and it is, therefore, im- 

ossible for the Trustees to open the 
useum in the evening. 


GENERAL REGISTER OFFICE (BIRTHS 
AND DEATHS). 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If there 
would be any objection to extend the 
inquiries of the present Commission 
which is investigating the condition and 

rospects of the Local Government Board 

fice, to the General Register Office 
(Births and Deaths), which is an 
affiliated branch of the former office ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, the Registrar 
General’s Office is independent of the 
Local Government Board, except for 
Oensus purposes; any inquiry into it 
must, therefore, be separate from that 
now proceeding in the latter Depart- 
ment. But there is no reason to think 
that any such inquiry is needed, the 
Office having been thoroughly re-organ- 
ized under the late Government. 
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COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION (IRELAND)—NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS—PROMOTION. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Ohief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether promotion of Irish National 
Teachers to First Olass is impeded by 
the regulations now in force; whether 
a teacher desiring to enter for the ex- 
amination for promotion to First Class, 
held every year in July, is obliged, be- 
fore the previous 1st October, to request 
the District Inspector to place his name 
upon the list of candidates; whether, 
after the name has been placed upon the 
list, the admission of the teacher to be 
examined still depends on the result of 
a visit by the Head Inspector, at some 
indefinite time between October and 
July; often after a vacation or a period 
of farm work, and when the school is at 
its fullest, with the result that the re- 
port made of a visit and examination, 
at atime of year when the school is in 
its least efficient state, may deprive the 
teacher, after months of study, of the 
right to be examined for promotion ; 
and, whether, with a view to afford 
facility for improving the condition of 
the teachers, the system will be so re- 
formed as to allow every teacher who 
presents himself for the July examina- 
tion to be examined, leaving the ques- 
tion of the efficiency of the school to be 
tested by a fixed per-centage of results, 
at the annual results examination ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the object 
of the regulations is to secure that pro- 
motion shall be a stimulus to, and a 
reward for, zeal and efficiency; and 
they do not impede the promotion of 
any zealous and efficient teacher, but 
carry it on in a steady and efficient 
manner. No meritorious teacher is re- 
fused admission to enter for examina- 
tion, merely on the ground that he has 
not complied with the rule, and re- 
quested the District Inspector, before the 
1st of October, to place his name in the 
list of candidates. The visit of the Head 
Inspector to the intending candidate’s 
school may be made at any time of the 
year. Its purpose is not anything in 


the nature of a results examination, or 
an exhaustive examination of the pupils. 
Its object is to enable him to certify 
whether the school is so conducted as to 
give satisfaction to the public, and to 
the teacher a right to be examined for 
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promotion. The Commissioners have no 
present intention of making any altera- 
tion in their regulations. 


IRELAND—THE LAW OF TRESPASS 
AS REGARDS HUNTING. 


Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Solicitor 
General, Whether the ordinary law of 
trespass, authorising the expulsion of 
an intruder, after warning, using no 
greater force than is requisite for the 
purpose, may be relied upon by an Irish 
tenant-farmer in dealing with persons 
who come upon his lands to hunt, with- 
out his permission, and who refuse to 
leave at his request ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer), in roply, 
said, the ordinary Law of Trespass might 
be relied upon in dealing with persons 
who came upon the land for any un- 
authorized purposes. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
A. C. BUCHANAN, STAMP DIS- 
TRIBUTOR, CO. TYRONE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether Mr. Alexander 
Carlisle Buchanan, of Riversdale, Omagh, 
Stamp Distributor of county Tyrone, has 
attached his name to a public declara- 
tion condemning the Government for 
having deprived Lord Rossmore of the 
Commission of the Peace; and, what 
notice will be taken of the matter ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked whether 
the Lords Commissionors of the Great 
Seal were supposed to be identical with 
the Government ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, 
that the Question of the hon. Member 
for Tyrone ought to be addressed to his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. In answer to the hon. 
Member for Sligo, Mr. Buchanan had 
been communicated with, and had stated 
that, when he signed the document, he 
was not aware he was signing a declara- 
tion condemning the action of the Govern- 
ment. He had expressed regret for what 
he had done, and the Government would 
take no further action regarding it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
THREATENING LETTERS — CON- 
VICTION OF THOMAS THORPE. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether Thomas Thorpe, who 
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pleaded guilty to the charge of writing 
threatening letters to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant at Green Street on the 5th De- 
cember last, and was sentenced by Lord 
Chief Justice May, underwent any term 
of imprisonment consequent on that 
sentence; whether he is the person who 
charged Conroy and Hayes or Hynes, in 
1882, with writing threatening letters 
to the postmaster at Avoca, for which 
they suffered nine months’ imprison- 
ment; whether he is the person who 
charged Fahey and Doyle with attempt- 
ing to murder, by lowering him with a 
rope from the bridge into the Avoca 
River; whether he was charged with 
perjury and charge withdrawn, on the 
representation of Sub-Inspector Loch, 
of Wicklow, that the police were in- 
vestigating the matter, and if they saw 
any grounds for doing so would take up 
the case; and, whether any, and what, 
steps have been taken by Sub-Inspector 
Loch in the matter? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, for the 
offence of writing threatening letters 
Thomas Thorpe was sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment, to date from his 
committal. That sentence he under- 
went. He has now, I understand, left 
the country. He was only one of several 
witnesses who gave evidence against 
Conroy and Hayes. I have answered 
Questions relating to the charge of per- 
jury against Thorpe on previous occa- 
sions. The police considered that the 
law was sufficiently vindicated, and took 
no further action with regard to the al- 
leged perjury. I may add that the man 
Lynch, whom the hon. Member referred 
to in a Question lately, and in regard to 
whom I stated that he had been sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment, I 
have since been informed that the sen- 
tence was only six weeks. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)—“ THE IRISH 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL”— IN- 
SPECTORS’ REPORTS OF INQUIRY, 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, Whether, in declining to lay 

upon the Table 
“The notes of evidence taken before Head 

Inspector M‘Callum and District Inspectors 

Gordon and Moran at an inquiry held in the 

Belfast Model School, on 7th May 1883, with 

accompanying reports,” 


on the ground that ‘‘the reports of In- 
VOL. OCLXXXY. [rm1rp szEnrzs. } 
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spectors have been invariably regarded 
as confidential,” he was aware that on 
8th March 1875, on the Motion of Mr. 
Lewis, a Return was ordered by this 
House for ‘Copies of the Evidence 
taken before Mr. Sheridan, Chief of 
Inspection ” (now Junior Secretary), 

“On the inquiry held by order of the Na- 
tional Education Board of Ireland, at the Model 
School, Londonderry, in May 1874, of his re- 
port on such inquiry, of any order or decision 
of the Board thereon, and of all correspondence 
relating thereto ;” 
that this Return was furnished by the 
Secretaries of the Board on 15th April 
1875, and, on 27th May, was ordered 
by this House to be printed; that the 
Return contains not only the evidence 
of twenty-one witnesses examined by 
Mr. Sheridan, with his report on the in- 
quiry, but several letters and reports to 
the Board by the late Head Inspector 
O’Callaghan and District Inspector Bole 
in relation to certain matters in contro- 
versy between them and teachers of the 
Model School ; and, whether, having re- 
gard to this precedent, he will produce 
the similar Papers relating to the Bel- 
fast inquiry of 7th May 1883, in refer- 
ence to the editorship of Zhe Jrish Edu- 
cational Journal ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that the case quoted by the hon. Mem- 
ber was exceptional, and the Commis- 
sioners of National Education considered 
the evidence and correspondence regard- 
ing it could be produced without disad- 
vantage to the Public Service. That 
condition did not exist in the case of the 
Belfast inquiry, and the Papers could 
not be produced. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—THE 
MASSACRE AT SINKAT. | 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Have 
the Government received any further 
tidings as to the fate of the 1,000 women 
and children in Sinkat; have they any 
reason to think that any of them es- 
caped ; what were the date and words 
of the first application for information 
made by them; and, how many such 
applications were made ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, in a despatch, dated the 12th in- 
stant, received by post this morning, 
from Consul Baker at Suakin, he states _ 
that all reports agree that Tewfik Bey 
was overwhelmed by numbers. and that 
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all perished with the exception of 30 
women and six men. Mr. Baker was 
instructed by telegraph, on the 22nd 
instant, to ascertain the fate of the 
women and children in Sinkat. The 
telegram will be laid before Parliament 
in the next general Blue Book. 


Labourers’ 


THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS— 
SCHEME FOR CAM CHARITY SCHOOL. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH, 
who had given Notice that he would 
ask the Vice President of the Council, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House, the Scheme framed by the 
Charity Commissioners for the future 
management of the charity known as 
the aed founded by Frances Hopton, 
in the parish of Cam, Gloucestershire, 
so that an opportunity may be afforded 
for its discussion in Parliament? said, he 
found that the scheme had just been 
circulated. It bore date the 5th of 
February, since which more than three 
weeks had elapsed, and he wished to 
know when it would become law? It 
would be hardly fair that it should do 
so in 40 days from the 6th of February. 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, 
that the scheme was laid on the Table 
on the 5th of February, and he under- 
stood that it had been printed and cir- 
culated this week. Why that had not 
been done earlier he was not able to 
ascertain. The scheme would become 
law, of course, in the usual way, within 
40 days from the 5th instant. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not take steps, under the 
circumstances, to enlarge the period? 
The scheme was objected to by a large 
portion of the labouring population of 
the parish, and he wished to explain 
their objections to the House; but a 
reasonable interval was necessary for 
that purpose. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that he had 
no power in the matter. The time was 
fixed by Statute. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND)—LEGIS- 
LATION. 

Mr. J.A.CAMPBELL asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce a Bill this 
Session dealing with the Scottish Uni- 
versities ? 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Yes, Sir; it is the intention 

Lord Edmond Fitsmaurice 
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of the Government to introduce such a 
Bill during the present Session. 


RAILWAY RATES (IRELAND)—REPORT 
OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. GABBETT asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, What action has been taken by 
the Commission on Railway Rates in 
Ireland; whether a Report has been 
presented to Parliament with reference 
thereto; and, whether any Government 
control will be exercised over the rates 
of freights, and on Railways in Ireland, 
on the present action of the Railway 
Companies to destroy all trade by ex- 
cessive freights on goods imported to 
and exported from the south and west 
of Ireland ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he was not aware that any Report had 
been presented to Parliament with re- 
ference to railway rates in Ireland, nor 
did he think that, in recent times, any 
Commission had sat on the subject. But 
in the Session of 1882 there was a Select 
Committee on the question of railway 
rates generally; and he proposed, as 
early as possible, to introduce a measure, 
founded in part on the Report of that 
Committee, and the provisions of the 
Bill would apply to Ireland as well as 
to other parts of the United King- 
dom. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACT. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware that when 
Brian Merriman, a labourer on the 
Fitzwilliam estate, county Wicklow, ap- 
plied to get the benefit of the Labourers 
Act, he was immediately summoned for 
keeping an unsanitary dwelling, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of 10s. a day for 
every day he remained in the house 
after the expiration of a fortnight ; 
whether it is a fact that, on hearing the 
decision of the Newtown Mount Ken- 
nedy Bench of Magistrates, Colonel 
Tighe, Chairman of the Rathdrum 
Board of Guardians, stated that the 
Board should not allow themselves to 
be made a medium for evicting labour- 
ers, who had no place but the poor- 
house to go to until proper buildings 
were provided ; whether it has come to 
his knowledge that a great number of 
the dwellings of the poor in that localit, 
are unfif for human habitation; and, 
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whether he will send a local inspector to 
examine into the facts ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the applica- 
tion made by Merriman with reference 
to the Labourers’ Act did not fulfil the 
requirements of the Act, and, therefore, 
could not be complied with. The pro- 
ceedings subsequently taken against 
him, under the 113 section of the Public 
Health Act, were taken by order of the 
Board of Guardians, and on the repre- 
sentation of the Medieal Officer of 
Health. Subsequently, the Guardians 
did not desire that the magistrates’ order 
should be carried out; and I believe 
that, the matters complained of having 
been abated, Merriman was not dis- 
turbed. The Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians is reported to have stated 
that the Board should not allow them- 
selves to be a means of evicting people. 
With regard to the condition of labour- 
ers’ dwellings in the district referred 
to, the Labourers’ Act places on the 
ratepayers the duty of initiating pro- 
ceedings to remedy the evils which exist, 
and I am glad to know that the Act is 
not inoperative in the Rathdrum Union. 
The Guardians have put forward 12 
schemes relating to 60 dwellings. I do 
not know any grounds upon which I 
could direct a special inquiry in this 
district. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) — CATHOLIC PRI- 
SONERS IN KILMAINHAM—ATTEND- 
ANCE AT DIVINE SERVICE ON SUN- 
DAYS. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If it is true that Catholic 
prisoners admitted to Kilmainham Gaol 
on Saturdays are not allowed to attend 
Service on Sunday mornings while Pro- 
testant prisoners are; and, whether the 
Governor of this Prison made application 
to the Prisons Board to flog a prisoner 
named Daly; and, how long this prisoner 
was on the plank bed during his impri- 
sonment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that, in order to prevent infection, all 
prisoners were required to be medically 
examined before they were allowed to 
attend Divine Service. The Roman 
Catholic Service was at a quarter to 8 in 
the morning, and the Protestant Service 
at a quarter to 2 in the afternoon. The 
one was, therefore, before the usual 
hour of medical examination, and the 
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other after it. No complaint had ever 
been made on the subject; but, as the 
Prisons Board considered that such a 
difficulty should not exist in the way of 
prisoners attending service, they were 
considering what arrangements could be 
made in order to remove it. The case 
of Daly was exceptional and peculiar. 
It was now specially before the Royal 
Commission on Prisons, and he could 
not make any statement on the subject. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked whether 
the medical examination was not made 
only in cases where the Governor sus- 
pected the existence of disease ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
the question had latterly assumed an 
important aspect, and it would be con- 
sidered by the Prisons Board. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—ARRANGEMENT 
OF ASSIZES. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is true that a scheme 
is being considered by any Members of 
the Government for the purpose of re- 
arranging and grouping the. existing 
assize towns in England and Wales so 
as to avoid the waste of judicial time ; 
and, if so, whether that scheme will, 
when matured, be made known to this 
House some reasonable time before it or 
any part of it which may be capable of 
being given the force of law by Order 
in Council shall be so brought into legal 
operation ? 

Mr. HICKS asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, in any scheme for re-arranging and 
grouping the assize towns, regard will 
be had to the expense, trouble, and loss 
of time which now presses upon all 
classes of jurors and others, though in 
unequal degrees, in different counties ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply. said, that the matter was not in his 
hands; but that he had communicated 
with the Lord Chancellor, who had 
stated that the whole of the judicial 
arrangements with reference to the sub- 
ject were under his consideration, in 
consultation, of course, with the Judges. 
The Lord Chancellor had also stated 
that, although it would be inconvenient 
to lay before the House beforehand a 
scheme on which nothing authoritative 
had been done, he would certainly take 
care that any Order in Council made 
upon the matter should be placed before 
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the House, so that the House might 
express its opinion upon it, as it was em- 
owered to do under the Act of 1875. 
© was quite sure that the Lord Chan- 
cellor would, in these arrangements, 
have regard to the trouble which might 
be given to jurors and others. 


ARMY — WOOLWICH ARSENAL — SALE 
OF SURPLUS STORES—THE 
“REMAIN.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance, Whether, 
in connection with the present stock- 
taking of ‘‘ Remain” of stores now 
going on at Woolwich, large quantities 
of obsolete and unserviceable stores are 
to be sold by auction; whether he will 
furnish to the House a copy of each 
Catalogue made for such auction and 
account purposes; and, whether the 
results of the ‘‘ Remain” now proceed- 
ing will be compared with the ledger 
balances; and, if that course is not 
to be taken, if he would explain the 
reason ? 

Mr. BRAND, in reply, said, that the 
stores in question would be sold by auc- 
tion or tender; but he thought the hon. 
Member would, on consideration, see 
that it was not worth while to incur the 
expenditure that a printed copy of these 
catalogues would entail. They were 
advertised in the Press, and could be 
obtained on application at the War 
Office or from the auctioneer. The 
results of the ‘“‘ Remain” now proceed- 
ing were being compared with the ledger 
balances. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—SALARIES 
OF WARDERS. 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether it is true that the 
warders of Irish prisons have been com- 
pelled, under pain of dismissal, to sign 
an undertaking that they would not use 
any political influence to obtain an in- 
crease of salary ; whether a Circular has 
recently been issued by the Prisons 
Board, directing unmarried warders who 
reside in gaols to procure bed, bedding, 
and furniture at their own expense, and 
return the bedding and furniture hitherto 
allowed them by the Prisons Board; 
whether the salary of £45 per annum, 
out of which a warder is to maintain 
himself and furnish his apartments in 
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the gaol, is frequently diminished by 
fines, which it is in the discretion of the 
governor of the gaol, as well as the 
Prisons Board, to inflict; and, whether 
he proposes to take any steps towards 
giving this class of officials some better 
remuneration for their arduous duties ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, that 
the attention of public servants generally 
in Ireland had been called recently to 
a Treasury Minute of 1867, forbidding 
the use of political influence in endea- 
vours to obtain increased remuneration. 
The Prisons Board had not required 

rison warders to sign any undertaking ; 
but they had been required to place 
their signatures on the circular issued 
upon the subject, as evidence of their 
knowledge of its contents, the same as 
every other paper that was issued from 
the prison. No such circular as that 
referred to in regard to unmarried 
warders had been issued. Probably the 
hon. Member referred to the condition 
imposed upon warders while on proba- 
tion. If warders were subjected to fines, 
they were, of course, required to pay 
them out of their salaries. £45 was the 
minimum salary of a warder, and he got 
also apartments, fuel, light, and uniform. 
The Government did not, at present, 
intend to enter on the question of war- 
ders’ remuneration. The whole question 
of prison management was before a 
Royal Commission. 

Mr. HARRINGTON stated that the 
second part of his Question did not 
refer to probationary warders, but to 
warders in local prisons. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

Mr. NORWOOD asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, To give an assur- 
ance to the House that the Second Read- 
ing of the Merchant Shipping Pill (which, 
though read the first time on the 6th, 
was only delivered to Members on the 
28rd instant,) shall be deferred for a 
period sufficient to give proper oppor- 
tunity for the consideration of its provi- 
sions by shipping associations and others 
interested at the outports ; and, whether, 
to ensure full discussion, he will further 
arrange that the Motion for the Second 
prenns shall be the first Order of the 

ay 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, the Go- 
vernment is very sensible of the import- 
ance and propriety of giving a reasonable 
time for the consideration of this Bill 
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before the second reading is taken; and 
I am quite ready to give the assurance 
that is asked from me in the subsequent 
Question to be put to me by the hon. 
Member for Oxford University (Mr. J. 
G. Talbot), and to undertake that the 
second reading shall not be taken in any 
case before this day week, Thursday, 
the 6th March, which would give an 
interval of 13 days between the distribu- 
tion of the Bill to Members and the 
second reading. With regard to its 
being made the first Order, it would be 
inconvenient to give an absolute pledge ; 
but I will undertake it shall not be 
taken unless it can be commenced before 
the dinner hour. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE— 
IMPORTATION FROM THE UNITED 

‘ STATES, 

Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether his 
attention has been called to the fact of 
a large arrival of live stock having taken 
are at Liverpool, per Ontario, from 

ortland, Maine, a portion of which 
were affected with foot and mouth dis- 
ease ; and, whether he will prohibit the 
importation of live animals from Maine 
and all adjacent ports ? 

Mr. DODSON: I will answer this 
Question, as well as a subsequent one in 
the name of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site ge Guy Dawnay). The facts are 
briefly these. We received a telegram 
on February 19, stating that some Here- 
fords, conveyed by the Ontario from 
Liverpool and landed at Portland on 
February 2nd, had developed foot-and- 
mouth disease a day or two after their 
arrival there, and that the Ontario had 
left Portland with cattle and sheep for 
Liverpool on February 9. We imme- 
diately telegraphed to our Inspector at 
Liverpool to be prepared. The Ontario 
arrived at Liverpool on Friday, February 
22nd, with 275 cattle and 63¥ sheep on 
board ; they were landed at the Foreign 
Animals’ Wharf, Woodville, Birken- 
head, and 131 cattle and seven sheep 
were found to be affected. The whole 
cargo was slaughtered without delay, 
and every precaution taken to prevent 
the escape of infection from the wharf. 
Further, as we had reason to believe 
that the places of detention or of em- 
barkation at Portland might be infected, 
we issued, as a measure of precaution, 
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an order re poner the landing of ani- 
mals shipped at that port from the 27th 
instant to March 12th. Directions were 
also given to prevent the Ontario from 
carrying animals for some time, and we 
have received a letter from the managing 
Director of the Company to which the 
vessel belongs, stating that the vessel 
will be properly disinfected under the 
advice and inspection of our Inspec- 
tor. 


SEA FISHERIES ACT, 1883—THE NORTH 
SEA FISHERIES CONVENTION. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether all the Maritime Powers re- 
presented at the Hague Conference on 
the North Sea Fisheries have ratified 
the Convention agreed upon; and, if 
not, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will urge such Powers to ratify the same 
without further delay ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Forei 
Affairs, Whether, having regard to the 
deep importance of ‘‘ The Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1883,” to the fishing interests of 
this Country, he can state the reasons 
for the delay in ratifying the Inter- 
national Convention forming the First 
Schedule of that Act; whether he will 
state which of the six high contracting 
parties have not as yet given their ad- 
hesion to the terms of the Convention ; 
and, whether he can hold out hopes of 
a speedy settlement of any remaining 
differences between the Powers con- 
cerned ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, in reply to the hon. Member, and 
also to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Berwickshire, I may state that the 
Powers, parties to the Convention in 
question, have agreed to ratify it ; and 
they have all, with one exception, for- 
warded to the Hague the instrument of 
ratification. The remaining ratification 
is daily expected, and the deposit will 
then take place. 


POOR LAW (METROPOLIS)—REFUSAL 
OF ADMISSION INTO CASUAL WARDS 
OF METROPOLITAN WORKHOUSES. 
Mr. CAINE asked the Secretary to 

the Local Government Board, If it is 

true that several persons were refused 
admittance to the Casual Ward of the 

Whitechapel Workhouse on Friday night 
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the 22nd instant; and, if so, how many ; 
and, if this does not frequently happen 
at the Whitechapel Workhouse and at 
other workhouses in the Metropolis ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, we 
have made inquiries, and find that about 
11 o’clock on the night in question four 
men applied for admission at the casual 
wards of the Whitechapel Workhouse. 
There were then 43 male paupers in the 
wards, and there was-only room for one 
more. The officer on duty offered to 
admit one of the four; but each refused 
to enter unless all could be admitted. 
There has only been one other occasion 
during the present year—namely, on the 
8rd of January, when it was found ne- 
cessary to refuse admission to the White- 
chapel casual wards, in consequence of 
the wards being full. As regards the 
Metropolis generally, it is sometimes 
necessary to refer an applicant at one 
ward to the ward in an adjoining parish ; 
but we have reason to believe that the 
number of such cases in the past year 
has been much less than in previous 
years. It may be observed that when a 
pauper cannot be admitted to the casual 
ward at which he applies, and appears 
to be unable to go on to the next ward, 
the rule is to admit him to the work- 
house. 


PAYMENT OF WAGES IN PUBLIC 
HOUSES PROHIBITION ACT, 1883. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it has come to his knowledge that 
the Act prohibiting the payment of 
wages in public houses, passed last Ses- 
sion, is being largely evaded in some 
parts of London; and, if it should ap- 
pear on inquiry that such is the case, 
whether he will take steps to have the 
Law enforced ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
have been in communication with the 
police on this subject ; but my informa- 
tion is not yet full enough to make any 
statement upon it. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—SIERRA LEONE 
—THE RECENT ANNEXATIONS, 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther the recent annexations to the Colony 
of Sierra Leone, of the entire coast line 
of the Gallinas and Ebemnah (or Suly- 
mah) Countries, and of the Krim Coun- 
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try, extend to only half a mile from 
high-water mark, thereby leaving the 
interior still under the Government of 
native Independent Chiefs; whether it 
is not the case that no imports or ex- 
ports to or from the interior can pass 
through the strip of land annexed with- 
out payment of revenue to the Colony of 
Sierra Leone, which Colony discharges 
no duties and acknowledges no respon- 
sibilities within the Countries from 
whose trade the revenue is derived ; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the Papers and Correspond- 
ence relating to the said annexations, 
and the negotiations which led to 
them ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
statements contained in the first para- 
graph of the Question are correct. It is 
quite true that the Colony acknowledges 
no responsibilities within the half-mile 
limit ; but it is not true that it discharges 
no duties. It endeavours, by the pay- 
ment of fixed stipends to the Native 
Chiefs, and by frequent friendly visits 
of its officers, to maintain peace and to 
encourage trade ; and, as a rule, it suc- 
ceeds in these objects. Besides, the 
devastating wars of the interior are 
checked by the control exercised on the 
importation of arms and ammunition. 
As to the Papers, it would be very diffi- 
cult to lay them on the Table just now, 
because they were connected with other 
matters which were still under discus- 
sion. 


Emigration Committee. 


IRELAND—MR. TUKE’S EMIGRATION 
COMMITTEE—THE RELIEVING OFFI- 
CER OF BELMULLET UNION. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the man dismissed by Mr. 
Tuke’s Emigration Committee, in the 
Belmullet district, for having, by false 
representations, enabled a person emi- 
grated by the Committee to take with 
him, as his wife, a young girl of seven- 
teen, whom he abducted and seduced, 
has yet been dismissed from the post of 
relieving officer in the Belmullet Union ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, although 
Mr. Tuke’s Committee did not feel justi- 
fied in further employing this man as 
one of their agents, the Local Govern- 
ment Board could not require his dis- 
missal from the position of relieving 
officer without a fuller inquiry into the 
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matter. Very little inquiry is required 
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by a private body ; but it is different in 
the case of a Government officer. The 
Local Government Board are at present 
in communication with the Board of 
Guardians on the subject. 


EGYPT (THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE) 
—THE TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is a fact that the 
black troops at Suakin have mutinied ; 
and, what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are taking to supply General Gra- 
ham with horse artillery and a sufficient 
force of cavalry? He would also ask, 
whether it was true that the Marines at 
Suakin were being mounted ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, Admiral Sir William Hewett has 
reported that the Black troops at Sua- 
kin have refused to obey the orders of 
their officers. He adds that he will 
take the first opportunity of sending 
back Zebehr’s Blacks; and I presume, 
therefore, that it isin that force that the 
mutiny has occurred. Her Majesty’s 
Government, acting under military ad- 
vice, are not taking steps to supply Sir 
Gerald Graham with Horse Artillery, or 
with more Cavalry, of which arms they 
have no reason to suppose he has an in- 
sufficient force. No requisition has been 
received from General Graham for addi- 
tional troops for either of these arms. 
I have no information respecting the 
last part of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Has 
General Graham any Horse Artillery at 
all? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No. 

Viscount LEWISHAM asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, If he will 
state how the Admiralty ascertained that 
Admiral Sir W. Hewett required only 
‘‘four’’ Marine officers to be sent with 
‘¢280 more Marines ;”’ and, whether it 
is a fact that, after the despatch of such 
Marine reinforcements from the Medi- 
terranean fleet to Suakin, other Marine 
officers that had been left behind had to 
be sent some days later from that fleet 
to follow their men to Suakin; and, if 
80, by whose order ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the orders as to the number of 
officers detailed to accompany the rein- 
forcement of Marines sent to Suakin 
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were issued by the Admiralty, who took 
into consideration, not only the require- 
ments of Sir William Hewett, but the 
circumstances and possible duties of the 
ships of the Mediterranean Squadron, 
and also the limited accommodation for 
passage in ships of war. @Five officers 
went with the 280 Marines, one with 
the Marines from the Monarch, and three 
officers (including a Field Officer to 
command) were sent from England vid 
Brindisi. As soon as the arrival of the 
Poonah at Malta permitted their being 
spared, additional officers were de- 
spatched from the Mediterranean. 

Viscount LEWISHAM asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
the Marine Forces landed from Admiral 
Sir William Hewett’s Squadron, on or 
about the 5th instant, for the defence of 
Suakin, were, when so placed_on shore 
for purely Military operations, subject 
to the provisions of the Naval Discipline 
Act; and, what was the rank of the 
senior Marine Officer landed on that 
occasion ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Marines landed for the defence of 
Suakin are under the immediate com- 
mand of the Admiral, and are subject 
to the Naval Discipline Act. I am not 
aware who was the senior Marine officer 
landed there on or about the 15th in- 
stant ; but I have no doubt Sir William 
Hewett made the best disposition of his 
officers for the service he had to dis- 
charge. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to undertake to keep the peace 
on the western frontier of the Trans- 
vaal as a permanent arrangement; and, 
whether it is true that the Rev. Mr. 
Mackenzie has been appointed Commis- 
sioner in Bechuanaland ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH also 
asked, When the Papers will be laid on 
the Table relating to the negotiations 
with the Transvaal Delegates and the 
Convention; and, whether the Under 
Secretary of State can give any expla- 
nation why the full text of that Con- 
vention has to-day ms in the 
public papers before it has been’ placed 
in the hands of Members? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, my 
hon. Friend (Sir George Campbell), in 
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the first part of his Question, asks me 
to undertake the office of a ip for 
which I do not feel myself qualified. 
All I can say is that there is nothing 
inherently temporary in the arrange- 
ments which have been made. In reply 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), I beg to 
say the Convention has been laid on the 
Table to-day, and in two or three days 
the Papers connected with it will also 
be laid on the Table. I can give no 
information as to how the Convention 
appeared in Zhe Times. The reply to 
the second part of my hon. Friend (Sir 
George Campbell’s) Question would be 
in the affirmative ; but, in view of the 
interest this appointment may excite in 
South Africa, I might be, perhaps, al- 
lowed to add that Mr. Mackenzie, with 
a complete knowledge of Dutch and 
Bechuana, has an intimate acquaintance 
with the district and its inhabitants, and 
will have great influence over the Na- 
tives in keeping them from acts of un- 
rest or aggression. He has always been 
sweep on good terms with the 

utch of the Transvaal and its Borders, 
and I am informed by Sir Hercules 
Robinson that for many years he has 
been chosen as arbiter in numerous dis- 
putes between Boers and Natives. He 
therefore seems eminently fitted to gain 
the confidence of both sides. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
gave Notice that to-morrow he would 
ask the Prime Minister, Whether, in 
view of the repeated instances of the 
appearance of official documents in 
newspapers before their distribution 
among Members, he would give direc- 
tions that some effectual steps should 
be taken by the Heads of the various 
Departments in future to prevent the 
recurrence of this circumstance ? 


Navy— 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE PATRONAGE 
OF THE JUDGES. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether any, 
and, if any, what, arrangements have 
been made, or are in contemplation, as 
to the Patronage formerly exercised by 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and by the Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that up 
to the present no arrangements had 
been come to. 


Ur, Evelyn Ashley 
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CUSTOMS—PROMOTION OF OFFICERS 
AT OUTPORTS. 

Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Lyncu) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, How 
many out-door officers at the out-ports 
of Her Majesty’s Customs who have 
been doing:the duties of examining offi- 
cers for periods ranging from ten to 
fourteen years, and who have performed 
those duties with efficiency and to the 
entire satisfaction of their superior offi- 
cers, have not been yet promoted to the 
rank of examining officers; whether 
other out-door officers of only one-third 
their services, as also men in London 
with much less service have been pro- 
moted over their heads ; and, when their 
case would be taken into considera- 
tion ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, there are six 
officers in the position described by the 
hon. Member. Men of less standing 
have, in some cases, been promoted over 
them, partly as the result of competition 
within the Service, partly on the ground 
of superior efficiency. The cases of these 
six officers will be considered with others 
as vacancies arise in the rank of exa- 
mining officers, and will be decided on 
their merits. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. HENDERSON asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether the 
accounts of the various manufacturing 
establishments at Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards are so kept as to show the actual 
cost of the various articles manufactured 
there; and, if so, if there will be any 
objection to grant a Return showing the 
actual cost of such articles, the quantity 
manufactured during the last year, and 
the stock on hand when last taken? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the accounts of the manufacturing 
establishments at Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards are so kept as to show the cost of 
manufacture so far as concerns material, 
labour, and other general expenditure ; 
but they do not include the salaries of 
the establishment or the cost of plant 
and machinery. It would be difficult to 
prepare a general Return, such as my 
hon. Friend asks for, because the cost 
of the larger portion of the work turned 
out of the Dockyard workshops is ex- 
cluded from these accounts, being 
charged directly in the shipbuilding 
accounts to the ship to which it applied, 
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The accounts annually laid before Par- 
liament show the quantities of the prin- 
cipal articles made for store, and their 
cost, exclusive of establishment charges. 
To give a Return of the stock in hand 
of each article would be a work of con- 
siderable labour, as the record is not 
kept in a sufficiently tabulated form for 
publication. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
TRANSPORT CARS IN CARLOW. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Gray) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether transport 
cars for the Constabulary are main- 
tained in the following places in the 
county Carlow, viz.: Carlow, Tullow, 
Hacketstown, Baganelstown, Borris, 
and Leightonbridge; for what purpose 
they are so maintained; what is the num- 
ber of men required for this duty ; what 
is the cost of the maintenance of these 
transport cars; out of what fund is the 
cost to be paid; and, whether similar 
arrangements now exist in the other 
counties in Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, six trans- 
port cars are maintained at all the places 
named, except Leightonbridge. Theyare 
used for distant patrolling, and for urgent 
duties on special occasions. Five men 
are partially employed in charge of these 
five cars, but they perform other duties. 
The average cost of maintenance for 
each horse and car is £3 5s. per month, 
which is paid out of the Constabulary 
Vote, and not by the county. Similar 
arrangements exist in several other 
counties. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—DOMICILIARY VISITS BY 
THE POLICE—CASE OF WILLIAM 
GODSELL. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that on the night 
of Sunday the 10th inst. District In- 
spector Connaghton and a party of armed 
policemen entered the house of an 
evicted tenant named William Godsell, 
near Boherbee, county Cork, while the 
family were in bed; whether it is true 
that two of the constables, one of them 
with a lighted candle in his hand, was 
stationed in the bedroom where Godsell’s 
wife lay, and remained there while the 
house was being searched, refusing the 
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woman’s request to them to withdraw 
while she should dress herself; what 
was the object of the search, and what 
was the result ; and, whether any notice 
will be taken of the conduct of the police 
in the matter. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Godsell’s 
house was searched at about 10 o’clock 
P.M. on the 10th instant. Two men 
were stationed just inside the door of 
the bedroom in order to prevent any- 
thing from being removed while the 
search was going on. The bed had a 
wooden canopy, and the occupants were 
not visible. It is not the case that Mrs. 
Godsell requested them to withdraw, 
or that any complaint was made. The 
search, whick was fruitless, was made 
in the belief that evidence might be 
found which would lead to the detection 
of the writer of threatening notices 
which have lately been posted in the 
vicinity. The police acted within their 
powers. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—THE 
HIGH SHERIFF OF FERMANAGH. 


Mr. T. P. O’?CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been officially called to the language at- 
tributed to Mr. Archdale, High Sheriff 
of Fermanagh, who is alleged to have, 
on the day after his appointment, em- 
ployed the following words :— 


‘“‘T am appointed Sheriff. I hope I won't 
have a great deal to do; but if ever I get 
a Parnellite at the end of a rope I will give it a 
very heavy tug at the other end ;”’ 


whether Mr. Archdale will have to per- 
form the duty of summoning juries 
during his term of office; whether it is 
not within the authority of the Lord 
Lieutenant or of the Lord Chancellor 
to remove this gentleman from office ; 
and, if not, whether Mr. Archdale is a 
Justice of the Peace; and, if so, whether 
he will be continued in the magistracy ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
the Government had not read, nor seen 
the words mentioned in the Question. 
The duty of summoning jurors devolved 
upon Mr. Archdale, as High Sheriff; 
but he (Mr. Trevelyan) had no share in 
selecting them, nor as to the manner in 
which they were to be summoned. It 
was not intended to remove Mr. Arch- 
dale from the Bench. The High Sheriff 
could be removed by the Lord Lieu- 











tenant, but he did not act as a magis- 
trate during the period he was Sheriff. 


Army 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — AL. 
LEGED REFUSAL OF CONSTABLES 
TO PAY CHAPEL DUES. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the letters addressed by the Rev. H. 
Kellaher, P.P. Grenagh, county Cork, 
to the Under Secretary for Crime, com- 
plaining of the misconduct of the local 
police in forcing their way, without pay- 
ment, into the seated portion of the 
church, and in stationing Protestant 
members of the force offensively in the 
chapel yard, during Mass, to spy upon 
members of the congregation ; whether 
the reply of Mr. Jenkinson was, as to 
the first charge, that the police had 
no money; and, as to the second, that 
these constables were not guilty of any 
misconduet ; and, whether he will make 
any further inquiry into these com- 
plaints? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have re- 
ceived the Rev. Mr. Kellaher’s let- 
ters, and also reports as to the matters 
he complained of, which were fully in- 
quired into by the district inspector, and 
do not, in my opinion, call for further 
notice on the part of the Government. 
It is true that on a Sunday in last Sep- 
tember two constables attending Mass at 
Grenagh stated to the collector that they 
had nocoppers with them, and were unable 
on that day to pay the usual charge of 1d. 
for pew accommodation. They had not 
refused to pay on previous occasions. I 
do not see in the correspondence any 
justification for the charge that Protes- 
tant policemen were offensively stationed 
in the chapel yard, and I see no reason 
to question the propriety of the state- 
ment that the constables complained of 
had not been guilty of any misconduct. 
I do not propose to take any further 
steps in the matter. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ALLEGED BOY- 
COTTING AT GOREY, COUNTY WEX.- 
FORD. 

Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Satz) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that Edward Smith, a shopkeeper at 
Clough, near Gorey, in the county of 
Wexford, who has a number of weekly 
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tenants, some time ago announced that 
he would evict any of them who dealt 
with Mr. Thomas Tyrrell, another shop- 
keeper at the same place; that Smith 
afterwards brought a civil bill ejectment 
against one of his tenants named John 
Hinch, and on the hearing of the eject- 
ment admitted that he had brought it 
because Hinch had continued to deal 
with Mr. Tyrrell, and that he subse- 
quently caused Hinch to be actually 
evicted from his dwelling house; and, 
whether the matter was reported to the 
constabulary, and whether they have 
not taken any proceedings ; and, if not, 
to ask the reason ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am in- 
formed that Edward Smith did not make 
the statement alleged in the first para- 
graph of the Question; but that he 
stated to one of his weekly tenants, who 
owed him money which he would not 
pay, that he would not keep a house for 
a person who dealt with Thomas Tyrrell, 
the other shopkeeper mentioned. How- 
ever, he took no action in the matter, 
although his tenants continued to deal 
with Tyrrell. Smith brought an eject- 
ment against another tenant on account 
of destruction of fences and trespass of 
animals. It is alleged, but I do not 
know on what authority, that he stated 
in cross-examination that he would not 
have taken the ejectment proceedings if 
Hinch had not dealt with Tyrrell. The 
matter was reported to the constabulary, 
but they did not consider it to be a case 
calling for action under the Crimes Act. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—EXAMI- 
NATION OF MILITIA OFFICERS. 

Masor Generat ALEXANDERasked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the War Office Regulation, requiring 
Militia Officers who are candidates for 
Commissions in the Army to signify to 
the War Office, three clear months be- 
fore the examination, their intention to 
compete, and to forward at the same 
time a certificate that they have been 
present at two trainings, practically ex- 
cludes from the September Examination 
those Militia Officers whose regiments 
are called out for training during June, 
July, and August ; and, whether, look- 
ing to the hardship entailed by that 
rule, he is prepared to make any altera- 
tion in it. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Bir, the object of the rule referred to is 
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that, before competing for the Army, a 
Militia candidate shall have given nearly 
two years’ service in the Militia; and to 
admit candidates who have only just 
completed their second training would 
defeat that object. The abrogation of 
the rule would cause hardship to the 
present candidates at the September ex- 
amination, by increasing the competition 
against them, and it would have the 
further undesirable result of rendering 
unequal the conditions of competition at 
the September and March examinations, 
at which now about equal numbers com- 
pete. I may add that I am now con- 
sidering whether all Militia candidates 
should not be required to have given 
a fixed minimum period of service in 
the Militia before examination for the 
Army. 


ARMY—RETURN OF STRENGTH OF 
BATTALIONS AND MEN OVER 20 FIT 
FOR FOREIGN SERVICE TO DEC. 31, 
1883. 


Strr HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return of battalions now stationed in 
the United Kingdom, stating the total 
strength of each such battalion on the 
31st December 1883, and the proportion 
of men over twenty years of age, and 
otherwise unqualified for Foreign Ser- 
vice ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, arule was made by my Predecessor, 
in the expediency of which I fully 
concur, not to give the constitution of 
individual regiments or battalions. 
Position on the roster and many other 
reasons may cause a particular battalion 
to have more or less young soldiers, and 
to compare it with another battalion 
which is under different cireumstances 
may be most misleading. I have no 
objection to give a Return, if moved for, 
of the strength of the Infantry as a 
whole; but, for the reasons stated above 
and for others which are obvious, I con- 
sider that it would not be for the good 
of the Public Service to show the con- 
stitution or strength of separate corps. 
This answer would, of course, apply also 
to the Question of the noble Lord the 
Member for West Essex (Lord Eustace 
Cecil). 

Str HENRY FLETCHER gave No- 
tice that he should move for Returns on 
this subject. 
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Mr. TOTTENHAM asked if there 
would be any distinction between the 
India and Home service ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he believed all the information was 
contained in the Annual Report of the 
Army ; but if the hon. Member wished 
to have it in a different form, it could be 
granted. There would be no objection 
to including India. He might add 
that he could not answer the Question 
which stood on the Paper in the name 
of the noble Lord opposite (Lord Eustace 
Cecil). 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
really hoped the noble Marquess would 
not decline to answer his Question, which 
was, Whether he can give the strength 
of the Royal Irish and East Surrey 
Regiments, just ordered to the Mediter- 
ranean, and the number and age of the 
men in each regiment who would em- 
bark, under one year’s service? The 
question was one of very great im- 
portance, because he had reason to 
suppose that three-fourths, or certainly 
one-half, of the soldiers sent to Egypt 
were men under one year’s service and 
under 20 years of age. If so, this 
was contrary to the Regulations of the 
Service. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
My hon. Friend the Member for Hor- 
sham (Sir Henry Fletcher), who put the 
Question on the subject just now, has 
given Notice to move for a Return, and 
that would be a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. For the reason stated—but I 
do not mind repeating it—I object to 
give the information asked for. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: For these 
regiments ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I object to give the composition of par- 
ticular regiments. It would not be for 
the advantage of the Public Service. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—THE 
BRIGHTON ELECTION. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
(for Baron Henry Dz Worms) asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to a system of 
violence alleged to be in existence at 
Brighton for the purpose of preventing 
Mr. Marriott and his supporters from 
addressing the electors; and, whether 
such proceedings, if adopted, do not con- 
stitute an offence under the Oorrupt 
Practices Act ? 
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Mr. INDERWICK: I beg to ask 
whether Mr. Attorney General has rea- 
son to believe that the persons who in- 
terrupted Mr. Marriott’s meetings are 
the same persons who persistently inter- 
rupted Mr. Romer’s meetings, and who 
stole the watch of one of his committee 
men ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, my attention was 
first attracted to this matter by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Baron Henry De Worms), who placed 
a Notice on the Paper of a Question to 
the Home Secretary, asking whether his 
attention had been called to the presence 
in Brighton of certain gentlemen from 
Birmingham? That Question has been 
removed from the Paper. It was in 
consequence of that Question that in- 
quiries were made, and it was ‘found 
that, as far as it was possible to ascertain 
by those who knew the facts, no mem- 
ber of any Liberal Association, and no 
person from Birmingham in any posi- 
tion whatever, visited Brighton at this 
election. He asks whether this comes 
within the Corrupt Practices Act. I 
have great faith in the efficacy of that 
Act; but I do not think it can obtain a 
good hearing for candidates at all 
times. 


FEGYPT (ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION)— 
BAKER PASHA,. 

Mr. GABBETT asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is true, 
as reported by Reuter’s telegram, that 
Baker Pasha, on leaving Suakin for 
Trinkitat last week, wore a British uni- 
form; and, if so, whether the fact war- 
rants hope that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment considers that the time has now 
come when this gallant and most effi- 
cient officer may properly be restored to 
Her Majesty’s.service ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (for Sir ArEx- 
AXDER Gorpon) asked, in what capacity 
Baker Pasha was now serving with the 
Army of General Graham, and whether 
his appointment, if any, was from the 
English Government or from the Egyp- 
tian Government ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, authority has been given for Baker 
Pasha to be attached to the Intelligence 
Department in the Soudan as an Egyp- 
tian officer who was well acquainted 
with the country. Nothingis known as 
to the uniform worn by this officer on 
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the occasion referred to, and, conse- 
quently, no conclusion can be drawn 
from it. 


IRELAND—MR. HEALY’S SPEECHES. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following words of the junior 
Member for Monaghan (as reported in 
The Freeman’s Journal of 21st) :— 

“ What justice can we expect in Ireland 
when sentenves are arranged beforehand in the 
Privy Council? Every indictment is consi- 
dered in the Privy Council by the Lawsons, the 
Morrises, the O’Briens, and the Mays. No; 
when we come to trial our condemnation is cut 
and dry;”’ 
and, whether he will take the earliest 
opportunity in his power to refute and 
explain the extraordinary misconception 
shown in these words, relative to the 
Privy Council and the eminent judges 
referred to? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, there never 
was a statement made in the House of 
Commons more entirely without founda- 
tion than this as here reported. Nolaw 
proceedings are considered in the Privy 
Council, and neither indictments nor 
sentences are ever discussed there. The 
question of indictments lies solely with 
the Law Officers. The question of sen- 
tences lies wholly and solely with the 
Judge who tries the case. I may say 
that one of the Judges named specifically 
in the passage in question is not in the 
Privy Council at all. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: MayI ask whether 
the Judges who were Members of the 
Privy Council might not be parties to 
advising prosecutions ? 


Mr. TREVELYAN : Certainly not. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL—RETURNS OF 
INFECTED ANIMALS. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Whether he can lay upon the Table of 
the House, before the second reading of 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill, 
and without waiting for the iseue of the 
Report of the Veterinary Department, 
all or any of the Returns with regard 
to Animals in the Metropolitan Cattle 
Markets, and also with regard to In- 
fected Animals, which Returns have 
been numbered from IX. to XIX. in 





previous Veterinary Reports? 
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Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, he! Duty on the same; and, if not, will he 


had laid on the Table all the Returns 
asked for by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and they would be printed with the least 
possible delay. 


POLICE BILL. 


Smr MASSEY LOPES asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he will, before 
taking the second reading of the Police 
Bill, lay upon the Table of the House 
a Statement in figures showing the pre- 
cise effect of the various provisions in 
the Pension Scale, as set forth in the 
Fifth Schedule of that measure ? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, he 
should have no objection to lay these 
figures on the Table, and to postpone 
the Bill until that day week. 


ARMY (INDIA)--THE INDIAN MEDICAL 
SERVICE. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Have any, and 
what, steps been taken since last August 
by Her Majesty’s Government to meet 
the grievances of the Indian Medical 
Service, and to lessen the dissatisfaction 
which exists in all its ranks? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, last year I 
stated that, in view to the gradual re- 
moval of the existing disadvantages to 
the Indian Medical Service, of having 
more officers than there were substantive 
posts for them to fill, the number of 
annual appointments would be reduced 
to the lowest pitch compatible with jus- 
tice to existing students and the future 
efficiency of the Department. This mea- 
sure is still being carried out. Only 10 
appointments were made to the Service 
last year, and only 10 will be made this 
year. It is not proposed to take any 
other step but this, which must prove 
effectual in adjusting a due proportion 
between the number of charges and of 
officers to hold them. 

Mr. GIBSON gave Notice to call at- 
tention to this subject at the earliest 
possible moment. 


INLAND REVENUE—PROPERTY AND 
INCOME TAX—MARKET TOLLS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether or 
not the persons who levy tolls in fairs 
and markets in Ireland pay Income or 
Property Tax on said tolls; and, whe- 
ther they pay Probate and Succession 





try to recover from the parties for time 
to come ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, rights of 
market and fairs and tolls are assessable 
to Income Tax under Schedule A and to 
Succession Duty; but not, I believe, to 
Probate Duty. Payment of the 4p 
taxes is required in these cases as else- 
where. 


LAND REVENUE ACTS—CROWN 
LEASES. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, on 
expiration of Crown leases, renewals are 
granted at the fair letting value of the 
land; and, if at less, on what basis is 
the renewed rent calculated ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, when Crown 
leases are renewed, the rents are fixed 
in accordance with a formal valuation 
which is then made. This course is 
prescribed by the Land Revenue Acts, 
and insures a fair price being obtained. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—THE 
DAUNTSEY TRUST. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether Alderman Dauntsey 
left property in trust to the Mercers’ 
Company for the benefit of the poor of 
West Lavington, to be enjoyed by them 
for ever; whether the Charity Commis- 
sioners have made a provisional agree- 
ment with the Mercers’ Company, under 
which the whole of the valuable property 
in London under the Dauntsey bequest 
will become the property of the Mercers’ 
Company on the payment of £30,000; 
whether the proceeds of this £30,000, 
with the exception of a portion for the 
maintenance of almshouses, are to be 
appropriated for the establishment of a 
middle-class school at Marlborough or 
Devizes, or some other town in Wilt- 
shire ; whether the poor of West Laving- 
ton, among other advantages, are in 
possession of a free school, of which this 
scheme will deprive them ; and, whether 
the Government will take steps to pre- 
vent the completion of a scheme which 
takes away the property of the rural 
poor of West Lavington, and devotes it 
to the benefit of the middle and wealthier 
classes of the county? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, I have re- 
ceived the following reply from the 
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Charity Commissioners to the Question 
of my hon. Friend :— 


‘€(1.) Apart from his almshouses, which are 
not in question, Alderman Dauntsey left no 
property in trust to the Mercers’ Company for 
the benefit of the poor of West Lavington. 
(2.) The Charity Commissioners have entered 
into a provisional agreement with the Mercers’ 
Company, under which, for a sum of £30,000, 
the property left by Alderman Dauntsey to the 
Mercers’ Company is to be freed from all charges 
for charitable purposes. These charges, as fixed 
by the will, were (besides repairs) £10 a-year 
for the master of the Grammar School, and 
£2 3s. 4d. a-year for each of seven alms people 
at West Lavington. These sums were subse- 
quently raised by the Court of Chancery toa 
yearly sum of £60 in all. (3.) It is proposed to 
devote part of the £30,000, after provision for 
the almshouses and for the school in West 
Lavington, to the purposes of a middle-class 
school for the county of Wilts. (4.) The poor 
of West Lavington, in fact, use the Dauntsey 
Grammar School as an elementary school for 
boys and pay no fees. The school is badly 
attended, and is not under Government inspec- 
tion. Under the intended new scheme it is 
hoped it will be raised to a proper condition of 
efficiency.” 


In reply to the last part of the Question, 
as to whether the Government will take 
steps to prevent the completion of a 
scheme which takes away the property 
of the rural poor of West Lavington, I 
can only say that when the scheme comes 
officially before me, I will endeavour to 
secure the interest of the poor of that 
parish ; and, if I am rightly informed, 
the provision made for them will far 
exceed in the future anything that has 
been done for them in the past. The 
scheme was laid on the Table on the 
5th instant, and ordered to be printed. 


Dynamite 


THE ORANGE SOCIETY—INQUIRY INTO 
ITS NATURE, CHARACTER, AND TEN- 
DENCY. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he will move, 
or assent to a Motion, for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the nature, cha- 
racter, and tendency of the Orange So- 
ciety, and with power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not, I think, 
under any circumstances, have assented 
to, or made, a Motion of so wide a cha- 
racter as that alluded to in the Question 
of the hon. Gentleman, even if they had 
deemed that an inquiry by a Select 
Committee was the best course to take ; 
but, viewing all the circumstances of the 
case, what they are prepared to do is 
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this—the Executive will, in the first 
place, use the best means in its _— 
for ascertaining exactly the facts alleged 
or suggested by the hon. Member, and 
any other facts bearing upon them. 
When they have done that, of course, 
the result will be made known to the 
House, and hon. Members will be able 
to form a judgment upon the whole sub- 
ject, and take such steps as they may 
think fit. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give Notice 
that, if the result of these inquiries is 
not satisfactory, I will call the attention 
of the House to the facts alleged in my 
Question, and move for such a Select 
Committee as I have described. 


Outrages. 


CENTRAL ASIA—ANNEXATION 
RUSSIA OF MERV. 


Sm HENRY TYLER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, having 
regard to recent events in Turkomania 
and the Russian advance to Merv, Her 
Majesty’s Government will now re- 
consider the question of extending the 
Railway from Sibi in the direction of 
Kandahar, not merely for strategical 
purposes, but also for facilitating British 
commerce with Central Asia ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are sensible of the 
fact that it may be necessary, as indi- 
cated in the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, to reconsider the question of 
extending the railway, at all events, as 
far as Quetta. It may be well that I 
should add that there is already in pro- 
cess of construction a road to Quetta by 
a route which would, in a great measure, 
be the foundation, if I may so speak, of 
the proposed railway. 


BY 


DYNAMITE OUTRAGES—THE EXPLO- 
SION AT VICTORIA STATION. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I wish 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department a Question of which 
I have given him private Notice — 
namely, Whether he is in a position to 
give any further particulars about the 
explosion which took place at Victoria 
Station, and as to the alleged finding of 
dynamite in other parts of the Metro- 
polis; and, whether he can state the 
source from which the dynamite was re- 
ceived or obtained ? 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
last night, at Charing Cross Station, in 
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consequence of the information that had 
been received, the clerks particularly 
observed and searched the luggage 
there. That was about half-past 11 
o’clock at night. I had better, perhaps, 
read the words of the Report on the 
matter which I have had from the 
police— 

‘11.30 p.m. yesterday.—James Chamberlain, 
second cloak-room clerk, when looking over the 
stored luggage, lifted up a shabby black Ameri- 
can-leather portmanteau, two feet by twelve 
inches, and finding that the weight of the con- 
tents was all on one side, he became suspicious, 
and opened the portmanteau with a duplicate 
key, finding, on the right hand side, well 
covered by some newspapers, a quantity of dirty 
white-looking cakes of an oily nature, four 
inches by two inches, packed’ closely around a 
tin box in the centre, the box being about four 
inches square, and the edges hermetically sealed 
with black sealing wax, and parts of an old 
pair of trousers pushed in between to fill up the 
space. The left-hand well only contained half 
an old coat, torn down the middle of the back.” 


This having been discovered, the box 
and the material were sent to be exa- 
mined by Colonel Majendie. I have 
seen it myself to-day. The tin box was 
about 6 or 8 inches square. It was a 
small japanned tin box. It appears it 
contained a clock—one of the ordinary 
small clocks that are to be seen in the 
shops—of American manufacture. It 
had arranged behind it a small pistol, 
which was so arranged that by the 
clock-work it should explode a cap. In 
proximity to this was placed a cake 
of a species of dynamite which is un- 
known in this country, and which is 
not used here, nor manufactured here, 
called Atlas Powder. In that cake 
of dynamite were six of the detonators 
for exploding dynamite, and loosely ar- 
ranged round the box, in the portman- 
teau, were 40 of these cakes, amounting 
to about 20 lb. weight of dynamite. It 
appeared that the clock-work had let 
off the pistol, but the cap had missed 
fire, in the midst of this dynamite. It 
is a remarkable circumstance that Colonel 
Majendie has discovered, at the Victoria 
Station, in a state of semi-fusion, but 
quite sufficient to identify it, a main- 
spring of an exactly similar clock, so 
there cannot be smallest doubt that the 
two attempts were made identically in 
the same way. This dynamite was de- 
posited at the Charing Cross Station on 
the same night as the explosion at 
Victoria Station, and the ticket on the 
portmanteau shows that it was deposited 
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between 7 and 9 on Monday the 25th 
instant. Since I came to the House I 
received the following Report from the 
police :— 

“Mr. Hart, of the Great Western Railway, 
has just called on me to say that a portmanteau 
has been found at their station, containing what 
appears to be similar cakes of dynamite to that 
found at Charing Cross, and a clock-work 
arrangement, which, from the description, 
appears to be the same as that at Charing 
Cross.” 


So that there are clearly three deposits 
of this character, all evidently of the 
same sorts, and clearly with the same 
object. The most significant part of the 
matter, as I have already stated, is that 
the explosive used is one which is not 
known, or manufactured, or used in 
commerce in this country. It is one 
with which, unfortunately, I am very 
familiar, because it has been discovered 
many times in connection with attempted 
explosions—some of which succeeded, 
and some did not—at Glasgow, at Liver- 
pool, and in London. It is a ligneous 
composition of dynamite. Is is manu- 
factured, as we know, in America, and, 
as far as Colonel Majendie knows, it has 
never been seen here except in con- 
nection with these explosions in this 
country. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to ask the Home Secretary, whe- 
ther, with the view of protecting the 
public from these attempted explosions, 
Her Majesty’s Government will consider 
the necessity of taking further legis- 
lative powers, particularly such powers 
as may be available for the expelling 
from the country of foreigners of whom 
the police have suspicion ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
for Notice of the Question. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he would put the Question on 
Monday. 


UOTION. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
MOTION FOR POSTPONEMENT. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether he could give the 
House any information as to the date at 
which the Government intended to make 
progress with the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Amendment Bill, which had 
been sent down from the House of 
Lords ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
hoped to make arrangements with re- 
gard to the Bill mentioned by the hon. 
Member, as soon as the Representation 
of the People Biil had been introduced. 
With that object, he would now, there- 
fore, move the postponement of the 
Orders of the Day in accordance with 
the Notice on the Paper. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Orders of the Day subsequént to 
the Order for the Committee on Mr. Speaker’s 
Retirement (Queen’s Answer to Address) be 
ee until after the Notice of Motion for 

eave to introduce the Representation of the 
People Bill.’’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
I hope, Sir, that before the Orders of 
the Day are postponed, we may have 
some statement from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to proceed with the 
Bill to which my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincoln (Mr. Chaplin) has 
referred—a Bill concerning which there 
is a very great feeling in the country ; 
and, also, when we shall be called upon 
to vote the Supplementary Estimates for 
the Army and Navy, which is also a 
matter which engages the attention of 
the House and thecountry. Respecting 
it, the answer given yesterday was of a 
very cursory nature. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I thought I had 
answered the first Question already, 
when I said that, immediately after we 
have obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Laws relating to the Repre- 
sentation of the People, I shall propose 
to make arrangements for taking the 
first stages, or, at any rate, a stage, of 
the Bill which has come down from the 
House of Lords in reference to the con- 
tagious diseases of animals. With re- 
gard to the expenses incurred in Egypt, 
I am not sure whether my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for War is in a 
"apg to state what the Estimate will 

e; but we shall make as early an 
arrangement for that purpose as is in 
our power. That is the course which 
we propose to take, and immediately 
after this Bill has been introduced we 
shall make the best arrangements in our 
power with regard to the other Business 
of the House. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that, before they 
could accept this matter as decided, he 
wished to call attention to the imperfect 
nature of the answers of the Prime 
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Minister to the two Questions which had 
been put to him by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote). The answer 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
given with regard to the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill really amounted 
to no answer at all, because the Prime 
Minister was now in a position, just 
as much as he would be after he had 
obtained leave to bring in his Bill, to 
make any arrangement he thought 
proper in regard to this measure. But 
there was a matter which was much 
more important to the House, which 
occupied its attention at the present 
moment almost exclusively, and that 
was the question of the Vote of Credit. 
He was very much surprised to see that 
Supply was not upon the Paper to-day. 
Considering the sudden emergency which 
had recently arisen in the Public Ser- 
vice, and the anxious attention which 
the country was devoting to the affairs 
on the shores of the Red Sea, it seemed 
remarkable that the Government should, 
on the present occasion, think it suitable 
or proper to distract the public mind 
from its legitimate and natural pre- 
occupation, by endeavouring to bring 
before the House questions of organic 
change which, if they were taken up by 
the country with that interest which 
generally attached to them, would serve 
as a cover to the shortcomings of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He thought 
that, in these circumstances, it would 
not be becoming if some protest were 
not made against this transparent effort 
to mystify the country. They had on 
the Paper that day four or five measures 
of very considerable importance, two of 
which had already been postponed to 
give an opportunity for this Motion 
being made. He referred to the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill and to the Police 
Bill. They had also upon the Paper 
another measure which the Government 
had professed great anxiety to push for- 
ward—the Hours of Polling at Elections 
Bill. It was for the Government to ex- 
plain why they had changed their front. 
The Prime Minister had said that only 
a few words of explanation would be re- 
quired on introducing the Representa- 
tion of the People Bill. [Mr. Grap- 
STONE: I never said so.} He was speak- 
ing within the recollection of the House 
as to the words used by the right hon. 
Gentleman when he first referred to the 
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matter, and he must say that that was 
the view that had been taken of the 
right hon. Gentlenran’s statement by 
hon. Members sitting on the Opposition 
side of the House. It was hardly likely 
that the House would acquiesce, as a 
matter of course, in this proposal, and 
it would have been a dereliction of duty 
on his part if he had allowed the matter 
to pass without drawing attention to the 
subject. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he considered that the House was en- 
titled to some answer from the Prime 
Minister. The House ought to have 
some explanation as to how far the Go- 
vernment were entitled to carry on this 
war in Egypt, and to continue their 
work of slaughter in the Soudan, with- 
out appealing to the House for funds. 
They were not to be put off by pretexts 
of legislation which were not required 
by the country. They were not to be 
bamboozled by this Reform Bill, in 
order to enable the Government, at a 
period of the night when no one was in 
the House, to smuggle through their 
Supplementary Estimates — enormous 
Estimates, which were opposed to all 
the Government’s professions of peace, 
retrenchment, and reform. He would 
move that the debate be adjourned, in 
order to give the Prime Minister an 
opportunity of replying to the questions 
that had been put to him. 

Mr. WARTON in seconding the 
Motion, said, the House had frequently 
been told by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the law required that certain Estimates 
must be passed by a certain day; and, 
by attempting to: introduce this Bill so 
early in the Session, the Prime Minister 
was endeavouring to fill up the time of 
that House, so as to prevent the 
adequate discussion of the Estimates 
before the day came round when it was 
imperative that they should be passed. 
The Government were false to all their 

rofessions of economy, and were-seek- 
ing to deprive the House of every 
opportunity of discussing their expendi- 
ture. He considered that the Bill which 


‘the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 


introduce was brought forward simply 
in tho interests of the Liberal Party. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ; 


‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—-(Sir H. Drummond Wolff.) 
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Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
understand that the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
has only moved the adjournment of the 
debate in order to afford the Prime 
Minister an opportunity of more fully 
answering the questions which were put 
to him by the right hon. Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote). 

Mr. Guapstone: I have answered 
them.] The right hon. Gentleman says 
that he has answered them; but I 
venture to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman has given no reply whatever 
to those questions. What the right hon. 
Gentleman said, in effect, was this— 

‘*T propose this evening to ask the House for 
leave to introduce a Bill dealing with the 
representation of the people of this country, 
and when the House has come to a decision 
that the Bill may be introduced, then I will tell 
you what course I will take with regard to the 
rest of the Business before the House.” 


But what is the rest of the Business 
before the House? In the first place, 
there is the Bill which is considered by 
the whole of the agricultural community 
of this country to be a most important 
and most urgent matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman might just as well tell — 
us now as to-morrow, or on Monday, or 
on any other day, when it is intended to 
proceed with that Bill; but he will tell 
us nothing until the House gives him 
leave to introduce his Reform Bill. 
There is also a matter of even greater 
moment than the Representation of the 
People Bill, and that is the question of 
the policy of Her Majesty’s-Government 
in the Soudan and in Egypt, in respect 
of which they vouchsafe us no informa- 
tion whatever. It may very well be 
that Her Majesty’s Government do well 
to be reticent in reference to their in-- 
tended action in the Soudan and in 
Egypt, but we have a right to demand 
a certain amount of information on the 
subject, and also that the Estimates 
shall be considered on the earliest day 
possible, in order that the House may 
have an opportunity of expressing an 
ene upon the policy which Her 
ajesty’s Government has pursued in 
the countries in question. To-morrow 
is the day ordinarily fixed for the 
consideration of Supply. Do we not 
remember the outrageous manner in 
which no smal] portion of Supply was 
last year hurried through the House 
without due examination and discussion ? 
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Are not Her Majesty’s Government 
bound to take the earliest opportunities 
for submitting to this House the Civil 
Service Supplementary Estimates, if the 
Army and Navy Estimates are not 
ready for consideration ? The Civil Ser- 
vice Supplementary Estimates were 
circulated this morning. Will Her 
Majesty’s Government tell us whether 
they propose to set up effective Supply 
to-morrow or not? If the Government 
attempt to conceal their intentions as 
to the arrangement of the Business of 
the House of Commons, they will not be 
doing their best to facilitate the consi- 
deration of the programme they have laid 
before Parliament; but if they really 
desire, as I have no doubt they do, to 
make progress with that Business, they 
ought to afford us the opportunities 
which we have a right to demand for 
the discussion of those matters which 
appear to us to be of primary import- 
ance. Thus, and thus alone, can they 
hope to facilitate the progress of that 
Bill which has absolutely passed from 
the thoughts of the country, under the 
influence of the events which have 
occurred during the last four months. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I am not quite sure, Sir, whether the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), or the speeches of the hon. 
Members who preceded him, have en- 
tirely complied with that Rule of the 
House which lays it down that the dis- 
cussions on Motions for the Adjournment 
of the Debate should be strictly confined 
to the matter of the question before the 
House. At all events, I think it would 
be running considerable risk if I were 
to attempt to enter into a discussion 
upon the subjects that have been raised. 
I will endeavour, however, to put a 
stop, as soon as possible, to this discus- 
sion, by giving, as well as I am able, 
the information which some hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side are anxious to 
obtain. With reference to the question 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
just put, I may say that the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates have been put down, and 
may possibly be considered in Com- 
mittee of Supply to-morrow. With re- 
gard to the question as to the time at 
which the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill will be taken, I think the demand 
of my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister is not an unreasonable one. 


Sir Michael Hicks- Beach 
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That Bill has only just come down from 
the House of Lords, and the Government, 
as we have already stated, are most 
anxious to make progress with it at the 
earliest possible moment. But although 
it is not, as we have been reminded, the 
only important Business before the 
House, the mode of dealing with that 
Bill, and the order in which it should 
stand in relation to the rest of the im- 
portant Business before the House, is a 
subject which must be considered by 
the Prime Minister, in concert with his 
Colleagues, before a definite undertaking 
can be given as to the progress of its 
future stages; and certainly one im- 
portant item in the consideration is 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister will obtain leave to in- 
troduce the Representation of the People 
Bill. As to the remaining point on 
which anxiety has been expressed, the 
time when the Supplementary Estimates 
are to be considered, it would, no doubt, 
be extremely convenient for the Go- 
vernment if they could be considered on 
the earliest possible day; but the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), on Monday, when there 
was some discussion upon the subject, 
stated, with perfect accuracy and fair- 
ness, that the proper time for discussing 
the policy of the Government in Egypt 
and the Soudan will be when those Es- 
timates are laid before the House. If 
the House is asked to vote the Supple- 
mentary Estimates on a very early day, 
it is probable that we shall not be able 
to give to the House as full information 
respecting our policy as we-should de- 
sire to give. The discussion would, 
therefore, be extremely imperfect and 
comparatively useless. Under these 
circumstances, I think the right hon. 
Gentleman, who acquiesced in the fair- 
ness of the demands of the Government 
not to give information which, in their 
opinion, might be prejudicial to the 
Public Service, will probably desire that 
the discussion of those Estimates should 
be postponed to such a timeand I 
hope it will be a short time—as will 
enable the Government to give a full 
explanation and full information to the | 
House. That is all we desire as far as 
we are concerned. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
There is only one part of the speech of 
the noble Marquess opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) to which I desire 
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to refer. He says, with perfect ac- 
curacy, that I acknowledged, on Monday 
night, it would be hard to press the 
Government for information with regard 
to military proceedings which it would 
not be proper to discuss. At the same 
time, I was careful to say that I was 
anxious to be furnished, as early as 
possible, with an opportunity of discuss- 
ing the policy of the Government, which 
I thought they might be able to explain, 
although they might be debarred from 
giving information as to military ma- 
nosuvres. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would not 
follow the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Hartington) in that part of 
his speech which, on the second day of the 
new Speaker’s occupancy of the Chair, 
lectured the Speaker for not interfering 
with the observations of hon. Members. 
The noble Marquess had explained that 

‘Her Majesty’s Government were not yet 
in a position to explain the policy of the 
Government in Egypt. He (Mr. Chaplin) 
never recollected when Her Majesty’s 
Government could explain their policy 
on any question. Either it was too 
early, or too late, was the inevitable 
answer, whenever the Opposition asked 
for information. He did not think the 
answer of the noble Marquess was at 
all a sufficient answer. It amounted to 
this—that, as soon as the permission of 
the House had been given to the intro- 
duction of the Representation of the 
People Bill, the Government would be 
prepared to make some arrangement 
with regard to the first stage of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill. 
But the first stage was merely the first 
reading, and what the House wanted to 
know was, whether the Representation 
of the People Bill would have to be 
read a second time before the second 
reading of the latter Bill? [Mr. Grap- 
stonE dissented.] Whether the Com- 
mittee stage would be postponed until 
after the Committee stage of the former 
Bill, whether the two measures would be 
taken pari passu, or what was to be the 
course of proceeding, if the House was 
not fully informed on this matter, the 
conduct of the Government would only 
’ tend still further to delay Public Busi- 
ness, because they would not rest satis- 
fied until they had received an assurance 
that the latter measure, which was ex- 
citing such interest throughout the agri- 
cultural world, would be speedily pro- 
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ceeded with, and pressed to a conclu- 
sion, no matter what might be the fate 
of the Bill for the Representation of the 
People, about which he had very little 
anxiety, and in regard to which he 
thought there was very little chance of 
its passing into law. 

Srr WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he had no doubt that hon. Members 
on that side of the House who took 
part in that discussion would be told 
that they were obstructing. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” ] Whilst welcoming that cheer 
most heartily, he would further urge 
that if those who were deeply pledged 
to support the chief industry in this 
country, which was now suffering most 
grievously, and almost approaching 
disaster from short prices, over taxa- 
tion, and the importation of foreign 
diseases—if those hon. Members who 
knew these things, and who had pledged 
themselves to their constituents again 
and again to support their just claims, 
were to be accused of Obstruction for 
rising in their places and uttering a 
protest, he was at that moment proud of 
the name of Obstructionist. He thought 
they had a right to demand how long 
a time was likely to elapse before the 
Bill touching the importation of fo- 
reign disease into this country was 
introduced, and how long the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill would stand 
in the way of the relief of the agri- 
culturist. He knew that hon. Members 
opposite were impatient at this inter- 
ruption. They were anxious to get to 
the Representation of the People Bill, 
and he did not wonder at that, because 
they were in a grievous strait, and any- 
body who had six months’ experience of 
electioneering knew that what was 
wanted was something to distract the 
minds of the people of this country. 
The Government wanted to create a 
little diversion, and thought that their 
best course was to bring forward some 
dazzling scheme of Reform, and to get a 
great speech from the Prime Minister ; 
but the country was clamouring for re- 
form, and what it would insist upon 
would be a reform of the Ministerial 
policy of foreign affairs. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that in the course which he was 
about to take he should not be open to 
the charge of obstructing the Business 
of the House, because he rose for the 
purpose of exercising whatever small 
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amount of influence he might have over 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
and of endeavouring to persuade him to 
withdraw his Motion. He felt sure that 
the House wished to begin the discussion 
on Reform with as much calmness as 
possible, and he therefore hoped that 
the House would allow the Motion for 
Adjournment to be withdrawn.. But, in 
order to anticipate any accusation of 
Obstruction that might be flung at hon. 
Members on his side of the House, he 
would ask hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
try and fancy themselves on the other 
side of the House, to place themselves 
by some prodigious stretch of their ima- 
gination in the place of the Opposition, 
and he would ask the Prime Minister 
for one mpment to imagine himself the 
Leader of the Opposition. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite having done so, and 
og themselves in the position which 

e had described, what, he asked, 
would have been their conduct if, our 
domestic and foreign affairs being in 
the state which they now were in, a 
Tory Government had proposed to pro- 
ceed with organic legislation? If the 
Prime Minister wished to know whether 
the interest felt by the country in the 
proposals which the right hon. Gentleman 
was about to bring forward that evening 
was absorbing, he had only to look upon 
the Benches behind him. He ventured to 
. say that, in the course of the Prime 
Minister’s long Parliamentary career, 
there had never been so poor an array 
of supporters behind him on any occa- 
sion when legislation of grave import- 
ance was about to be introduced. What 
had the Government done with the 
Liberal Party, and why was not that 
Party fully represented that evening, in 
order to prove the interest which the 
country was supposed to take in Parlia- 
mentary Reform? [‘‘ Question!” ] To 
pass to the more immediate matter be- 
fore the House, he would repeat that 
which was urged by the Opposition— 
namely, that it was unconstitutional for 
Her Majesty’s Government to carry on 
a war without having obtained the ne- 
cessary Supplies from Parliament; and 
that the question of obtaining those Sup- 
plies for warlike purposes must, accord- 
ing to all Constitutional usage and pre- 
cedent, precede any domestic legislation. 
The noble Marquess opposite had said 
that Supply might be taken to-morrow, 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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but the hope of the noble Marquess was 
vain. Ifthe Secretary of State for War 
would do what he, perhaps, did not 
often do—namely, look at the Order 
Book, he would discover that there were 
no less than three important Notices of 
Motion down for to-morrow night, and 
there was no ground for believing that 
those Notices would be postponed in 
order to enable the Government to ob- 
tain Supply at a reasonable hour. If 
he was already aware of that fact, the 
truth was that the Government proposed 
to ask the House to consider Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates amounting to £360,000, 
and Army and Navy Estimates amount- 
ing to £500,000, at half-past 12 or 1 in . 
the morning. . He (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) believed that was a proposi- 
tion that ought to be made known to the 
public. He did think that when there 
were bloody battles being fought in the 
Soudan, when our railway stations were 
flying in the air, when our cattle were 
dying by hundreds and thousands, and 
when our expenditure was increasing by 
millions, that the Opposition had a fair 
right to call upon the Government to 
proceed with the vitel Business of the 
nation, and to postpone their theoretical 
legislation. 

r. GLADSTONE: Sir, I must apo- 
logize for rising to address the House 
upon this Motion, because I must con- 
fess I share the doubts and the misgiving 
of my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for War as to the orderliness, so 
to speak, of the discussion. But I shall 
assume that, in my desire to acoommo- 
date the House, I shall receive the same 
indulgence that was granted to him. 
Therefore I would say this—that when 
I stated that we should be prepared to 
consider if some arrangement could be 
come to with respect to the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill as soon as the 
House had decided upon, not necessa- 
rily accepted, the Motion which I hope 
to have the honour to submit to-night, 
I had in my mind some stage of the 
Representation of the People Bill which 
might probably require time, in which 
case we might expedite the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill as much as pos- 
sible. Hon. Members know it is neces- 
sary to make inquiry as to how far a 
Bill is likely to proceed smoothly through 
its stages or not. Our desire is to expe- 
dite the former Bill; and if, unhappily, 
we find that any stage of its progress 
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a seem to require time, we shall 
make the best arrangements that we 
can after the question has been sub- 
mitted to-night. When I said that the 
general, if not the uniform, practice, 
has been to dispose in a single night of 
the question of the introduction of a 
Franchise Bill, I did not suppose that I 
was laying upon the patience of Mem- 
bers any severe tax. I ought, perhaps, 
to have said before that I was not 
aware that the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill had only just reached 
this House. I believe that the first 
reading of the Bill will be taken as a 
matter of course to-night ; and with re- 
spect to the second reading, it will cer- 
tainly be put upon the Paper at once, 
and the second reading fixed for Monday 
night, in order that the Bill may be 
peers without delay. If there should 
‘be a prospect of serious debate about 
the measure, then what I have said be- 
fore will hold good. Hon. Members 
will recollect that I have already spoken 
of the interval after the introduction of 
the Franchise Bill as an interval which 
we may turn to account by putting for 
ward the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill. With regard to the other question, 
the reason why we have put down the 
Civil Service Estimates for consideration 
to-morrow night is, that we wish to take 
advantage of any such fragment of the 
night as may be available. We do not, 
however, think it likely that we shall be 
able to command such an amount of time 
as would give us the right to ask the 
House to discuss a Vote for Military Ex- 
penditure which may be made the subject 
of protracted debate. That isthe reason 
why the Civil Service Estimates have 
been chosen. Of course, the earlier the 
day when we can come to a vote upon 
the military charge, the better will the 
convenience of the Government be suited. 
I hope that I may assume that the pre- 
sent discussion may now terminate by 
the withdrawal of the Motion for Ad- 
journment. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
leave to withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he claimed, 
on behalf of the country, that there 
should be a due interval between the 
introduction of the Reform Bill and the 
day appointed for the second reading of 
the measure. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put. 


Representation of 
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Ordered, That the Orders of the Day subse- 
uent to the Order for the Committee on Mr. 
peaker’s Retirement (Queen’s Answer to Ad- 

dress) be postponed until after the Notice of 
Motion for leave to introduce the Representation 
of the People Bill. 





MR. SPEAKER'S RETIREMENT 
(QUEEN’S ANSWER TO ADDRESS). 


COMMITTEE.” 
MattTER considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in rising to move 
the Resolution which stood on the Paper, 
said: I need only say of the Resolution 
which I have to propose, that it follows 
in every substantial particular, not only 
the substance, but even the words of 
the last similar Resolution, which was 
moved on the retirement of Viscount 
Eversley. I will conclude by moving it. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the an- 
nual sum of £4,000 net be granted to Her 
Majesty out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the said Annuity to commence and take effect 
upon the day upon which the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Bouverie William Brand, G.C.B., 
late Speaker of the House of Commons, ceased 
to hold the Office of Speaker of the House of 
Commons, to be settled in the most beneficial 
manner upon, and to continue during the life 
of, him the said Right Honourable Sir Henry 
Bouverie William Brand, G.C.B. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 
MOTION. 


—_—9——— 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL, 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in rising to move 
for leave to introduce the Representa- 
tion of the People Amendment Bill, 
said :— 

Sir, I intend to dismiss altogether 
from my mind and memory the con- 
versation, or nearly the whole of the 
conversation, of the last three-quarters 
of an hour, and shall = to address 
myself to a subject which a large pro- 
portion of this House at least believes 
to be of vital importance, in that full 
reliance upon the indulgence of the 
House which my experience assures me 
I may very safely anticipate. It commonl, 
happens with regard to these large an 
Constitutional questions—and it is well 
that it should so happen—that, before 


they are proposed upon the responsi- 
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bility of the Queen’s Government, they 
have attained to an advanced stage of 

rogress in the public mind through 

iscussion out-of-doors; and, in conse- 

uence, it is not necessary very long to 
detain the House with the general 
arguments which, if they were entirely 
new, would undoubtedly be requisite in 
order to make a case for the introduction 
of a Bill. On that part of the subject, 
therefore, I shall be very brief; but a 
few words I must necessarily say. 

I conceive that this Bill—this pro- 
position—may be presented to the House 
under any one, and indeed under all, of 
three distinct and several aspects. In 
the first place, it is on our part a re- 
demption of a pledge; because, al- 
though I do not use the word “ pledge ” 
in its more narrow and objectionable 
sense, there is no doubt, I think, as 
regards the persons prominently con- 
cerned in conducting the affairs of the 
country in conjunction with the Liberal 
Party, that at and before, as well as 
since, the last Election they have con- 
stantly assured the country that they 
regarded the work of Parliamentary 
Reform as a proper and vital part of 
the mission, so to speak, of the present 
Parliament. The proposition may be 
regarded, secondly, as intended to satisfy 
a desire, for our belief is that a desire 
for the extension of the household fran- 
chise te the counties is widely and 
generally entertained among the classes 
who are to be affected by that extension. 
But there is another aspect in which I, 
for one, should hope that it will still 
more pointedly and constantly be viewed: 
it is a proposal in satisfaction of a pledge; 
it is a proposal to meet a desire; but, 
above all, it is a proposal, in my view, 
and I think I may say in our view, to 
add strength to the State. I am not 

repared to discuss admission to the 
ranchise as it was discussed 50 years 
ago, when Lord John Russell had to 
state, with almost bated breath, that he 
expected to add in the Three Kingdoms 
500,000 to the constituencies. It is not 
now a question of nicely calculated less 
or more. I take my stand on the broad 
principle that the enfranchisement of 
capable citizens, be they few or be they 
many—and if they be many so much 
the better—gives an addition of strength 
to the State. The strength of the mo- 
dern State lies in the Representative 
system. I rejoice to think that in this 
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happy country and under this happy 


Constitution we have other sources of 
strength in the respect paid to various 
orders of the State, and in the authority 
they enjoy, and in the unbroken course 
which has been allowed to most of our 
national traditions; but still, in the 
main, it is the Representative system 
which is the strength of the modern 
State in general, and of. the State in 
this country in particular. Sir, I may 
say—it is an illustration which will not 
occupy more than a moment—that never 
has this great truth been so vividly 
illustrated as in the War of the American 
Republic. The convulsion of that coun- 
try between 1861 and 1865 was, per- 
haps, the most frightful which ever 
assailed a national existence. The 
efforts which were made on both sides 
were marked. The exertions by which 
alone the movement was put down were 
not only extraordinary, they were what 
would antecedently have been called 
impossible; and they were only ren- 
dered possible by the fact that they 
proceeded from a nation where every 
éapable citizen was enfranchised, and 
had a direct and an energetic interest 
in the well-being and the unity of the 
State. “Sir, the only question that re- 
mains in the general argument is, who 
are capable citizens? and, fortunately, 
that is a question which, on the present 
occasion, need not be argued at length, 
for it has been already settled—in the 
first place by a solemn legislative judg- 
ment acquiesced in by both Parties in 
the State ; and, in the second place, by 
the experience of the last more than 15 
years. Who, Sir, are the capable 
citizens of the State, whom it is pro- 
posed to enfranchise? It is proposed, 
in the main, to enfranchise the county 
population on the footing, and according 
to the measure, that has already been ad- 
ministered to the population of the towns. 
What are the main constituents of the 
county population? First of all, they 
are the minor tradesmen of the country, 
and the skilled labourers and artizans 
in all the common arts of life, and 
especially in connection with our great 
mining industry, Is there any doubt 
that these are capable citizens? You 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have yourselves 
asserted it by enfranchising them in the 
towns; and we can only say that we 
heartily subscribe to the assertion. But 
besides the artizans gnd the minor 
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tradesmen scattered throughout our 
rural towns, we have also to deal with 
the peasantry of the country. Is there 
any doubt that the peasantry of the 
country are capable citizens, qualified 
for enfranchisement, qualified to make 
good use of their power as voters? 
This is a question which has been solved 
for us by the first and second Reform 
Bills ; because many of the places which 
under the name of towns are now 
represented in this House are really 
rural communities, based upon a pea- 
sant constituency. For my part, I 
should be quite ready to fight the battle 
of the peasant upon general and argu- 
mentative grounds. I believe the pea- 
sant generally to be, not in the highest 
sense, but in a very real sense, a skilled 
labourer. He is not a man tied down 
to one mechanical exercise of his phy- 
‘sical powers. He is a man who must 
do many things, and many things which 
require in him the exercise of active 
intelligence. But, as I say, it is not 
necessary to argue on that ground, first 
of all, because we have got his friends 
here—on the opposite Benches—from 
whom we must anticipate great zeal for 
his enfranchisement ; and, secondly, 
because the question has been settled 
by legislative authority in the towns, 
and by practical experience. If he has 
a defect, it is that he is too ready, per- 
haps, to work with and to accept the 
influence of his superiors—superiors, I 
mean, in worldly station. But that is 
the last defect that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will be disposed to plead against 
him, and it is a defect that we do not feel 
ourselves entitled to plead, and that we 
are not at all inclined to plead. We 
are ready to take him as he is, and 
joyfully bring him within the reach of 
this last and highest privilege of the Con- 
stitution. There is only one other word, 
Sir, to add on this part of the subject. 
The present position of the franchise is 
one of greater and grosser anomaly than 
‘any in which it has been heretofore 
placed, because the exclusion of persons 
of the same class and the same descrip- 
tion is more palpable and more per- 
vading|than before, being, in fact, spread 
over the whole country, persons being 
excluded in one place, while the same 
persons are admitted in another. I 
wish just to call the attention of the 
House to an important fact connected 
with this part of the question, which is 
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of frequent occurrence. It is a thing 
which the House detests, and which we 
in this Bill shall endeavour to avoid— 
namely, the infliction of personal dis- 
franchisement. Observe how the pre- 
sent state of the Franchise Law brings 
this about. It is known, and well 
understood, that a labourer must follow 
his labour. Where his labour goes, 
where the works go in which he is em- 
ployed, he must follow. He cannot 
remain at a great distance from them; 
and the instance I will give—and though 
I am not personally conversant with it, 
I believe there is no doubt about the 
fact—is an instance which I think singu- 
larly applicable. It is that of the 
ship-building works on the Clyde. Those 
works were within the precincts of the 
City of Glasgow, and the persons who 
laboured in them were able to remain 
within the city, being near their work, 
and at the same time to enjoy the fran- 
chise. But the marvellous enterprize 
of Glasgow, which has made that city 
the centre and crown of the ‘ship- 
building business of the world, could 
not be confined within the limits of the 
City of Glasgow, and it moved down 
the river. As the trade moved down 
the river the artizans required to move 
down the river with it. That was a 
matter of necessity, and the obedience to 
that necessity involves, under the pre- 
sent law, wholesale disfranchisement. 
That is an argument which is sufficient 
for disposing of the general question. 
The whole population, | rejoice to think, 
have liberty of speech ; they have liberty 
of writing ; they have liberty of meeting 
in public; they have liberty of private 
association ; they have liberty of peti- 
tioning Parliament. All these privi- 
leges are not privileges taking away 
from us, diminishing our power and 
security ; they are all of them privileges 
on the existence of which our security 
depends. Without them we could not 
be secure. I ask you to confer upon the 
very same classes the crowning privilege 
of voting for a Representative in Parlia- 
ment, and then I say we, who are strong 
now as a nation and a State, shall, by 
virtue of that change, be stronger still. 
I shail be obliged, from the circum- 
stances in which I stand, to deal with 
this subject on its affirmative and on its 
negative side. I shall endeavour to 
explain to the House, without undue 
detail and without affecting too much of 
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1 and technical ision, what are 
So senbebind: in the Bill that 
I propose on the part of the Government 
to introduce. But it will be equally 
necessary for me to dwell upon proposals 
which some have expected, and some 
have desired to see in the Bill, but which 
the Bill does not contain; because what 
I have to say upon that subject is vital 


to all hope of carrying what is contained. 


in the Bill. Now, I have considered 
what would be the most -convenient 
course of exposition to the House, and 
IT have arrived at this econclusion—I wish 
to fix and fasten your attention, in the 
first place, upon the borough franchise 
as it exists in England, because the 
borough franchise as it exists in Eng- 
land, with the modifications which we 
— to introduce into it, and which 
will immediately proceed to explain, 
‘is the hinge of the whole Bill. Upon 
that borough franchise the entire struc- 
ture holds as respects not only England, 
' but likewise as respects Scotland and as 
respects: Ireland. The borough fran- 
chise, as it is, is three-fold. I put en- 
tirely out of sight what are sometimes 
called the “‘ ancient-right’’ franchises— 
the case of freemen, the case of livery- 
men, the case of burgess tenure, and 
whatever other miscellaneous franchises 
there are surviving .under the old sys- 
tem. I put them aside, for they are not 
touched by the Bill for reasons which I 
will afterwards explain. Setting these 
aside, then, the borough franchise is 
three-fold. It consists, in the first place, 
of enfranchised occupiers of buildings of 
£10 clear annual value, with or without 
land. That was the franchise established 
by the Act of 1832. It consists, in the 
second place, of inhabiting occupiers of 
rated dwelling-houses. That is the fran- 
chise established and extended by the 
Acts of 1867, 1868, and 1869, and is the 
principal borough franchise of the coun- 
try. The third branch of the rem, 
franchise is the lodger franchise. So 
much for the present borough franchise 
in England. 

Now I come to the future borough 
franchise which we propose. We leave 
the ‘‘ancient-right’’ franchises, as I have 
already said, exactly as they are now. 
We touch them in no way. We leave the 
household franchise established by the 
Act of 1867 exactly as it is now. We 
leave the lodger franchise exactly as it 
is now. But wedo two things notwith- 
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standing. First of all, for reasons which 
are partly of principle and partly with a 
view to unity, we extend the £10 clear 
yearly value franchise to cases where 
the occupation is of land without houses 
or buildings. At present, it may be for 
houses or buildings alone, or houses or 
buildings with land. We extend it to 
land alone without buildings. There is 
a more important change which we pro- 
pose to introduce, and it is also in the 
direction of extension. We propose to 
establish a new franchise, which I should 
call—till a better phrase be discovered 
—the service franchise. It will be given 
to persons who are inhabitants, and, in 
the sense of inhabitancy, who are occu- 
piers. The present law restricts, I be- 
lieve; the signification of the term ‘‘ oc- 
cupiers”’ to those who are either owners 
or tenants. Our object is to provide a 
franchise for those inhabitants who are 
neither owners nor tenants; but they 
must be householders in this sense— 
either, in the first place, that they are 
actual inhabitants; or, in the second 
place, that there is no other inhabitant 
with them, superseding them or standing 
in the same position with them ; and, in 
the third plaee, they must either be in- 
habitants of an integral house, or else 
of that separate part of a house which, 
at any rate, so far as England is con- 
cerned, has already been declared to be 
a house for electoral purposes. Hon. 
Gentlemen are aware of the general 
reasons which may be pleaded in favour 
of this enlargement. It is an enlarge- 
ment absolutely required by the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, because the principal 
and central idea of this Bill is to give 
every householder a vote. The house- 
holder is just as much a householder, 
and has just as much the responsibility 
of a householder, whether he is in the 
eye of the law an owner or a tenant, or 
whether he is not, provided he is an in- 
habitant in the sense I have-described. 
And this service franchise is @far-reach- 
ing franchise. It goes to men of high 
class, who inhabit valuable houses, as 
the officers of great institutions. It 
descends to men of hun class, who 
are the servants of the gentry, or the 
servants of the farmer, or the servants 
of some other employer of labour, who 
are neither owners nor tenants, and who, 
in many cases, cannot be held as ten- 
ants, in consequence of the essential 


conditions intended to be realized through 
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their labours, but who fully fulfil the 
idea of responsible inhabitant house- 
holders. The House will, therefore, see 
that in the future borough franchise, if 
our proposals be adopted, there will bea 
four-fold occupation or householding fran- 
chise—the old clear yearly value franchise 
of the Act of 1832; the lodger franchise 
of the Act of 1867; the service franchise 
of the Act—as I trust—of 1884; and 
there will be, what is the most import- 
ant of them all, the household fran- 
chise proposed in 1867, and developed 
from its original narrow and stunted 
proportions partly by the votes of this 
House and partly by subsequent Acts of 
Parliament into what it is now—namely, 
the principal franchise of the cities and 
towns of this country. If hon. Gentle- 
men will be good enough to retain in 
their minds this four-fold occupation 
franchise—the principal and almost ex- 
clusive basis of the franchise in English 
boroughs hereafter—they will have laid 
down a fixed standing point, from 
which they will be easily able to 
follow me in everything which I have 
further to explain. 

I pass from the boroughs of England 
to the counties of England. The present 
county franchise I shall describe without 
any attempt at technical precision, but 
in popular terms, and I throw it into 
three classes. There is, first of all, the 
£50 rental franchise of occupiers intro- 
duced under what was called ‘the 
Chandos Clause’”’ in the Act of 1832; 
and, next to this, the £12 rating fran- 
chise of occupiers introduced by the Act 
of 1867. These are different in their 
minute conditions, although they are 
alike in certain of these conditions, and 
in this condition particularly — that 
neither the one nor the other requires 
residence, and yet that they both of them 
fall under the condition of occupation 
franchise. The third description of the 
voter in the county is the voter in re- 
spect of property. Here again I shall 
not descend into detail, but simply say 
that by the voter in respect of property, 
I mean the man who votes in respect of 
a freehold, in respect of a copyhold, or 
in respect of a leasehold. That is the 
present county franchise. 

And now,‘ you will ask, how do we 
propose to deal with it? We propose 
to proceedjas follows :—I name the minor 
changes first. The first of these changes 
is one which is really intended for no 
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other purpose than that of practical 
paeeth mi and simplicity. It is, that 
we propose to abolish the £50 franchise, 
which I shall call, for convenience sake, 
the £50 rental franchise. I propose to 
abolish it, because two categories of 
franchise, where only one is necessary, 
are highly inconvenient in the rate- 
books and registration of the country, 
and because we believe it is hardly pos- 
sible that there will be any man entitled 
to this £50 rental franchise who will not 
come within the county franchise as we 
propose’ it for the future. The second 
change we propose is to reduce the 
figure of the rating franchise of 1867 
from £12 rateable value to £10 clear 
yearly value. Those who hear me are 
aware that that will be a reduction 
greater in amount than the mere differ- 
ence between £12 and £10, and it will 
appear, I think, as I proceed farther, 
why it is that we propose to place this 
franchise on the basis of the clear yearly 
value rather than on the basis of the 
rateable value — namely, because we 
thereby get a definition which we think 
will run tolerably well through the 
three countries. Sir, to this franchise 
we do not propose to attach the condi- 
tion of residence. These, as I have 
said, are the minor changes. 

But I now come to the main change 
of the Bill. It is this. I have said 
there were four occupation franchises in 
boroughs, one of them the £10 clear 
yearly value, the other three, the house- 
hold, the lodger, and the service fran- 
chise. Those three we propose to import 
into the counties precisely as they are to 
be in the boroughs. Now,I hope that 
will be clearly understood, because I 
wish to fasten attention upon it, as it is 
the main, the most operative, and the 
most extensive, perhaps I should also 
say the most beneficial, change that is 
proposed. 

ell, then, with regard to the pro- 
perty franchises, I will not dwell upon 
them at length, but I will simply for 
the present say this much—We main- 
tain the property franchises in principle, 
but we propose provisions which we 
think are necessary, in order to secure 
them against abuses which are known 
in many parts of the country, and whicli 
in some parts are grievous and menacing 
to the people. Now,I wish to keep 
together all that relates to the question 
of occupation. Sir, a fundamental part 
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of the structure of this Bill is the union 
of the Three Kingdoms in one measure 
and essentially, so far as we, without 
undue complexity, can achieve it, not 
only in one measure, but in one and the 
same franchise. 

I pass from England to the case of 
Scotland, which is a comparatively simple 
case. My first observation with respect 
to Scotland, which I beg hon. Members 
from Scotland to bear in mind, is, that 
we leave Scotland everything she at pre- 
sent possesses. She has certain pecu- 
liarities, and especially in regard to the 
borough franchise ; it is not necessary 
for me to enter upon them now, but 
everything that is peculiar to Scotland 
will be left as it is. Inthe second place, 
we import the service franchise into 
Scotch boroughs, the Scotch boroughs 
being already possessed of the lodger 
and the household franchise, and like- 
wise the £10 clear yearly value fran- 
chise. In that way we establish an 
identity of franchise between Scotch and 
English boroughs, with the exception of 
those small peculiarities which we find 
in either country. I have done now 
with the Scotch boroughs. As regards 
the Scotch counties, the case is pretty 
simple. We follow the line already 
laid down for English counties, and we 
ene to absorb in Scotland, as in 

ngland, the £50 rental franchise, which 
we believe will be quite unnecessary, 
and will be absorbed in what is now the 
£14 rated franchise. We propose to 
reduce that £14 rated franchise to the 
£10 clear yearly value franchise, as in 
England. We also import into Scotch 
counties the three franchises which they 
at present want, as the English counties 
want them—the household, the lodger, 
and the service franchises. The House 
will thus understand that we have got 
to a virtual identity of the franchise, 
with small and insignificant exceptions, 
as between Scotland and England. 

The case of Ireland is rather more 
complicated ; but, with the patient kind- 
ness of the House, I am sure there will 
be no difficulty in explaining what we 
propose to do. The present borough 
franchise in Ireland is two-fold. In the 
first place, there is the £4 rating fran- 
chise; but that franchise is not subject 
to the limitation of the £10 clear yearly 
value franchise, as in England—namely, 
that it must consist either of buildings, 
or of buildings and land. It is a fran- 
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chise which may exist with respect to 
land alone. 
franchise there is the lodger franchise. 
With regard to the borough franchise 
in Ireland for the future, we propose to 
leave the lodger franchise as it is now. 
With regard to the £4 rating franchise, 
I think it will convey the clearest idea 
if I say that we propose to abolish it; 
and there will be a franchise, according 
to our plan, dependent upon value, and 
it will be a franchise of £10 clear yearly 
value, retaining all the other conditions 
of the £4 rating franchise, and identical 
with the £10 clear yearly value fran- 
chise in England and Scotland, except 
that each of the three countries has its 
own separate method of ascertaining 
what the clear yearly value is, with 
which we do not propose to interfere. 
We leave the lodger franchise as it is, 
and we import into Irish boroughs the 
service franchise and the household 
franchise, which is the great thing we 
have in view, precisely as in England. 

With respect to the Irish counties, 
the matter is simple. We there have 
to deal with a franchise analogous to 
the £12 rating franchise in England. 
We simply reduce the county franchise 
in Ireland to one of £10 clear yearly 
value, without altering its conditions in 
other respects. This is in itself a small 
change. Having done that, we intro- 
duce the great change in Ireland which 
we propose in England and in Scotland, 
and we establish in Irish counties, as in 
Scotland and England, in the first place 
the lodger franchise, in the second place 
the service franchise, and in the third 
place, and far above all, the household 
franchise. The House, I think, will 
see, therefore, in the first place, how 
far we have gone towards the identifi- 
cation of borough and county franchise ; 
and, in the second place, that we have 
gone the whole length that it was pos- 
sible to go in the identification of the 
franchise in the Three Kingdoms, and 
it is a vital and essential part of our 
measure that they should be treated 
upon a footing of perfect political 
equality. 

I have done now with the occupation 
franchises; and the reason why I have 
separated them from the property fran- 
chises is this —that occupation will 
inevitably be, under the new system, the 
ground and main foundation of our 


electoral system. Now, the property 
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franchises will, andy must, be few in 
number. The legitir nate property fran- 
chises may be, perhajps, somewhat fewer 
than now; but they, must be fewer in 
number in compari‘son with the occupa- 
tion franchises. J+ is not possible to 
estimate with precision what proportion 
of our franchiseg hereafter will be oc- 
cupation franchises ; but I, certainly for 
myself, could snot place the proportion of 
occupying, franchises to property fran- 
chises, yinder the operation of this mea- 
sure, ast a lower rate than five as com- 
pared to one. 
No,;w I come to the question of pro- 
Rerty franchise in English counties. 
cq‘tland and Ireland are also equally 
pitfected, so I shall not make separate 
“statements with regard tothem. AsI 
have said, the property franchises in our 
English counties are freehold, copyhold, 
and leasehold. We propose that they 
shall in principle remain ; and the first 
question that arises is, Shall they, or 
shall they not, be made subject to the 
condition of residence? We are of 
opinion, Sir, that upon the whole it is 
not necessary that they should be sub- 
jected to the condition of residence. 
There is a sort of show about the old 
English electoral law as if its original 
principle made residence a condition of 
the property franchise, which was then 
the exclusive county franchise. But we 
do not find that that idea bears scrutiny. 
The two matters of fact to which alone I 
need refer are first of all the dictum of 
Lord Coke, delivered in 1620, which 
governed the action of the House of 
Commons, and governed the practice 
thereafter. I will not enter into a detail 
of the case; but Lord Coke’s declara- 
tion—and the House of Commons acted 
upon it—was that residence was not 
enforced as a condition of the property 
franchise, according to the usage estab- 
lished in this country. And so it con- 
tinued, and matters continued to be 
regulated upon that footing for a great 
length of time until we arrive at the 
Reign of George III. and the Ministry of 
Lord North. In the time of that Mi- 
nistry, but not by the action of that 
Ministry, and not under the influence 
of that Ministry, but apparently by the 
spontaneous action of the House of 
Commons itself, a Bill was introduced 
which finally and formally dissociated 
residence from the exercise of the fran- 
chise in respect of property. That is 
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the state of things we find established, 
and which, so far as residence is con- 
cerned, we propose to leave. We in no 
way alter the Law of Residence, but we 
do feel that it is quite necessary to 
make provision against abuses. Those 
abuses are undoubtedly connected in a 
great degree with non-residence. I think 
that if we compare the number of non- 
resident voters in counties generally 
with the total county constituencies, we 
shall find that they are about one- 
eleventh part. But Iam familiar with 
the case of a county where the non- 
resident voters are one-fourth part of the 
constituency. I need not explain to the 
House what kind of voters they are, or 
by what process they have appeared 
upon the roll of county electors, nor will 
I go into further details into facts to 
justify at this moment the propositions 
which we shall be amply able to justify, 
should they be questioned. At present 
my object is to lay clearly before the 
House our proposal rather than to sup- . 
port and defend it in detail. 

We propose, then, Sir, two enact- 
ments. In the first place, we propose 
to disqualify, with due exceptions, those 
incorporeal hereditaments which are, or 
readily may be, employed for the crea- 
tion of fictitious votes. Those incorporeal 
hereditaments may be classed under two 
principal categories ; in the first of these 
categories are rent-charges; and in the 
second are feus, head rents, and the 
like, where there is no reversion to the 
person who takes the benefit of the feu 
or head rent. , Well, Sir, we think that 
it is manifest that there is one just ex- 
ception, and that is the exception of the 
tithe rent-charge of a parish held in 
single ownership. If we do not retain 
the condition of single ownership, tithe 
rent-charge, made, as it is, on every 
field, would evidently become favourable 
to the creation of fictitious votes, not in 
Scotland, where they are not so happy 
as to possess it, but in England. But 
the tithe rent-charge is usually held for 
the parish ; and the tithe rent-charge, 
not only because it is a very ancient 
property—perhaps the most ancient 
interest in land which exists in the 
country—but also because it is a rate- 
able one—indeed, it has the quality of 
rateability more than any other descrip- 
tion of property—we distinctly except, 
and hold that it should continue to 
qualify as now. That is one provision 
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against incorporeal hereditaments of 
the description I have named. There 
are other incorporeal hereditaments, 
rather numerous, I believe, in kind, but 
less significant and important, to which 
I need not refer. Then the other pro- 
vision we prope to make is a provision 
against the sub-division of heredita- 
ments. That is the other grand instru- 
ment by which this great operation—I 
might almost call it one of the staple 
manufactures of the country—the manu- 
facture of votes—is conducted by the 
most skilled of all the capitalists who 
apply themselves to that particular 
work. I have in my possession a photo- 
graph of a hereditament, a certain 
structure not very imposing in itself, 
occupied by a single person, and con- 
ferring one occupation franchise, but 
held by 45 owners—every one of 
whom stands on the Register in virtue 
of his 45th part of this building, 
which qualifies only a single occupation 
But it is right and necessary 
that we should distinguish between sub- 
division for Parliamentary purposes and 
sub-division which arises in the natural 
course of family transactions or of busi- 
ness; and I may therefore say at once 
that we except from our disqualifying 
provision as to sub-division, cases where 
the share of sub-divided ‘property is 
obtained by descent, by succession, by 
marriage, by marriage settlement, or 
by will. There is another case, an 
important case, which ought to be 
taken in view, and which will be pro- 
vided for, but in another manner. There 
may be a case of a joint ownership for 
the purposes of trade or business, and 
it may be said that the persons having 
such joint ownership, and using it for 
trade or business, ought not to be dis- 
qualified ; nor will they be disqualified, 
because as joint occupiers they will be 
registered in respect of their trade or 
business. But we strike, and I hope 
strike effectually, at the fictitious vote, 
and by the fictitious vote I mean two 
descriptions of franchise—one, where 
there is no real proprietary interest at 
all, but a naked dominion, divested of 
every incident of dominion, and depen- 
dent merely on a life, and not always 
dependent on the life of the person 
himself who holds it, but dependent on 
some other’s life. That is the worst, 
and what I may call the lowest, descrip- 
tion of fictitious vote. But we also 
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strike at fictitious yotes where they have 
been secured thro'ygh the machinery I 
have just been referring to, either of 
incorporeal hereditaments or of sub- 
division, and where there is no natural 
association with plame; because we hold 


that when Parliamemt gives the fran- — 


chise to a certain cCtunty or a certain 
town, its meaning is trhat that franchise 
is to be exercised by tthe people who 
belong to it, and not by a set'inf strangers 
who come in by surreptitious; means, 
overpowering the genuine Constiitutional 
majority by a foreign importatiion, or, 
to employ words that have lately; been 
used, by an invasion from without. 

Sir, I think the House will nowy see 


that the Bill I am proposing to ~e 
not” 


troduce is substantially, though 
technically, confined to one main view, 
one great provision—to give unity and 
completeness to the household and oceu- 
pation franchises throughout the United 
Kingdom. The principle upon which 
it proceeds is, that the head of every 
household, under the conditions of the 
law, shall vote; and we seek to go as 
far as we can to get the heads of house- 
holds and enfranchisethem. The lodger 
and service franchises we look upon 
simply as branches—I may call them 
enlargements—of the household fran- 
chise. It is, in point of fact, if it is to 
be described by a single phrase, a 
Household Franchise Bill for the United 
Kingdom ; and the popular idea has not 
been far wrong which has seized upon 
the conception of it as a measure which 
is to extend to the counties what is now 
enjoyed by the towns, although in 
making that extension we endeavour to 
accompany it with some further provi- 
sions for giving greater completeness 
in practical application to the idea of 
household franchise. Now, let me say 
shortly, we leave the ‘ ancient-right” 
franchises alone. Let me say that we 
disfranchise personally no one. Wherever 
there is a provision in the Bill which 
would operate against the creation of 
franchises hereafter, identical in prin- 
ciple with some that now exist, we do 
not interfere with the right already 
legally acquired, however illegitimate it 
may seem to be. We leave the property 
vote alone, and confine ourselves to the 
endeavour to stop the extension of ficti- 
tious votes. 

Well, Sir, these are the matters which 
the Bill contains; but all will feel that 
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it is impossible for me on this occasion 
to pass by what the Bill does not con- 
tain. Iam prepared for the complaint 
that this is not a complete Bill, and for 
the question—‘‘ Why don’t you introduce 
a complete Bill?” On that I have 
some things to say which appear to me 
to be of very considerable force ; but, 
at any rate, I will state them; and the 
first thing I will state is, that there 
never win, Tal a complete Bill presented 
to Parliament on this subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. Neverone. I make 
that assertion in the broadest way. 
There never has been a complete Bill 
presented to Parliament. Parliament 
has never attempted a complete Bill; 
and, moreover, I will go a little further, 
and say that Governments and Parlia- 
ments would have committed a grievous 
error in judgment—I might almost say 
they would have been out of their senses 
—if they had attempted a complete Bill. 
There are different points in which a 
Bill may be complete. Was the Bill of 
1831, or the Bill of 1832, a complete 
Bill? Why, Sir, they touched England 
alone. And what was England alone 
at that time? Not greatly more than 
one-half the United Kingdom. At that 
time, in 1831, ‘the population of Eng- 
land was under 14,000,000; the popula- 
tion of Scotland and Ireland was over 
10,000,000 ; and Ireland and Scotland 
were left to the mercy of Parliament, 
and were not touched by the principle 
of what is justly called the Great Re- 
form Bill. ‘There was no such thing as 
a complete Bill on that occasion, and 
there never has been a complete Bill. 
Sir, there are three essential divisions 
of this great subject ; and, if we intend 
to deal with the subject as practical 
men, if we are endeavouring to pass a 
measure, and not to overlay and smother 
it, we must recognize the limitation 
which is imposed, not upon our will and 
choice, but upon our power, by the 
nature of the case and by the conditions 
under which Parliamentary government 
is now carried on. The first of these 
three great divisions is to define the 
right of the individual—that is, to fix 
the franchise. To fix the franchise is of 
itself an enormous task ; it is a question 
which may be led out, if you should 
think fit, into a score or scores of ramifi- 
cations. But it is clearly one of prin- 
ciple—it is, to fix the right of the indi- 
vidual who shall be entitled to vote. 
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The second branch of the question is to 
provide machinery for the exercise of 
that right, and that is the subject of 
registration. It has never been found, 
as far as I am aware, practicable to unite 
this vital subject of good registration 
with the subject of the franchise. The 
third is, to gather the persons whom 
Parliament judges to be capable of exer- 
cising the franchise with benefit to them- 
selves and to the country into local 
communities; and that is the business 
of distribution of seats. 

Now, Sir, what do we attempt? Iam 
going, perhaps, to make a confession as 
to what you may think the nakedness of 
the land—of the stinted character of 
the measure ; but, looking at these three 
divisions, we deal only with one, and we 
deal with that one, not upon exhaustive 
principles, but with a view to great 
practical ends, leaving much upon which 
the critic and the speculator may, if they 
think fit, exercise their ingenuity in the 
way of remark, or of complaint. And 
why is it we should not present a com- ° 
plete Bill? The faculty of authorship 
is getting very weak, I am afraid, in 
myself, although many of my Colleagues 
are not only in the vigour of life, but 
sufficiently fertile of mind and brain, 
and I have no doubt that, with our 
joint authorship, we could have produced 
a perfectly complete Bill. Why did we 
not do so? Because, if we had done 
so, we knew, as well as if the thing had 
happened, that the Bill must remain a 
Bill, and would never become an Act. 
I say this is not a perfect Bill with re- 
gard to the franchise. What are the 
questions we leave out? We donotaim 
at ideal perfection, and I hope Gentle- 
men will not force us upon that line; it 
would be the ‘‘ Road to Ruin.” I have 
heard that there have been artists and 
authors who never could satisfy them- 
selves as to the perfection of their pic- 
ture, or of their diction, as the case may 
be, and in consequence the picture and 
the diction have been wasted. I re- 
member a most venerable Archbishop— 
Archbishop Howley—who, with respect 
be it spoken, was the worst speaker in 
the House of Lords. Aud why? Be- 
cause he was a man of inferior intel- 
lect? He was a man of remarkable 
intellect, remarkable education, remark- 
able refinement; but, unfortunately, he 
had a taste so fastidious that he could 
never satisfy himself that his terms 
> 
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were pote and his phrases entirely 
beyond criticism, and, in consequence of 


his fastidiousness between the one and 
the other, catastrophe befel him. No, 
Sir ; ideal perfection is not the true basis 
of English legislation. We look at the 
attainable; we look at the practicable ; 
and we have too much of English sense 
to be drawn away by those sanguine 
delineations of what might possibly be 
attained in Utopia, from a path which 
promises to enable us to effect great 
good for the people of England. This 
is not an exhaustive list; but to aim at 
an ideal franchise might draw in the 
question of proportional representation, 
the question of women’s suffrage—the 
question with regard to which my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. John Bright) has in- 
vented a wicked phrase, as he has in- 
vented a good many. I call a phrase a 
wicked phrase when it commits murder, 
and my right hon. Friend has had the 
fortune repeatedly to kill a proposal by 
a phrase. There was once a group of 
proposals made in a Reform Bill which 
he at once dubbed “ fancy franchises,’’ 
and by that phrase he killed them all. 
There is also the question of voting 
papers ; the question of the franchises 
of the Universities, of the freeman’s 
franchises, of the livery franchise and 
the burgage franchise; and there is 
again the principle of whether one man 
should have more than one vote. There 
is, in fact, no end to the proposals that 
might be raised even on the stage of the 
first of these three great divisions, with- 
out touching the other two. Our prin- 
ciple has been to inquire what was 
practicable; what were the conditions 
under which we had to move and to act 
in the present state of Parliament, and 
- of Parliamentary Business. We have 
heard in former years, and possibly we 
may hear this year, something about 
the consequences of deck-loading a ship. 
We are determined, as far as depends 
upon us, not to deck-load our Franchise 
Bill. We consider that we have filled 
the hold with a good and a sufficient 
cargo, but the deck-loading of it would 
be a preliminary to its foundering; and 
were we with that impression—nay, not 
. merely impression, but with that convic- 
tion and knowledge—to encumber our 
Bill with unnecessary weight, we should 
be traitors to the cause which we profess 
to have taken in hand, and we therefore 
will have nothing to do with giving 
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encouragement to such a policy. As to 
registration, all I will say is this—that 
our Bill is framed with the intention of 
preparing a state of things in which the 
whole occupation franchise, which, I 
believe, will be about five-sixths of the 
franchise, shall be a self-acting franchise, 
and the labour, anxiety, and expense 
connected with proof of title, which is, 
after all, according to our view, the 
affair of the public and the State rather 
than of the individual, will, I trust, be 
got rid of. But, at the same time, our 
Bill is not a complete Bill in that vital 
respect, and we look to the introduction 
of another Bill for the purpose, with 
which we shall be prepared immediately 
when the House has supplied us with 
the basis on which it wishes us to pro- 
ceed. 

I now come to the third of these great 
problems, and I think the House will 
not be surprised when I say that, if we 
find ourselves quite incompetent, con- 
sistently with the aims we have in view 
and with public interests, to deal with 
the franchise in an exhaustive manner, 
they will not be surprised when I say 
that, d fortiori, in our opinion it would 
be absurd for us to attempt to deal in 
the same measure with what is termed 
redistribution. This is a question of 
great importance, and I make no apology 
for detaining the House upon it. The 
argument for redistribution was on for- 
mer occasions never treated by us as 4 
contemptible argument, even when we 
thought it was far wiser to separate the 
two subjects—I mean in 1866. There 
was a strong argument then in favour 
of uniting redistribution with legislation 
on the franchise, and it was this—that 
we had even then sought to keep alive 
broad and vital distinctions between the 
county and the town constituencies ; 
and as long as these broad and vital 
distinctions subsisted, there would have 
been very great inconvenience in a 
serious separation between legislation 
on the franchise and legislation on re- 
distribution. For, of course, by legisla- 
tion on redistribution two things happen 
—rural districts that have hitherto been 
rural districts in law become towns in 
law; and districts that have hitherto 
been towns in law, if there be any dis- 
franchisement of however small a con- 
stituency, become rural districts in law. 
Well, in either case, under the law that 
prevailed before 1866, and under the 
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law which has prevailed since then, 
there would have been a very large 
change in the franchise; and, in certain 
cases, there would have been great dis- 
franchisement inflicted had redistribu- 
tion been left to be dealt with separately 
from legislation on the franchise, and at 
that time our contention was that the 
best way was to legislate on the fran- 
chise, and to follow that legislation at 
the earliest possible moment with legis- 
lation on redistribution, However, that 


‘argument was not then successful. But 


I admit at that time there was a great 
deal to be said in favour of those who 
opposed separation. What is to be said 
in favour of it now? The franchise is 
not going to be absolutely identical ; 
but it will be within a shade of it. Do 
not let us conceal that from ourselves. 
All over the country the occupiers, taken 
as a whole, will be, if I am right, five- 
sixths of the whole constituencies. What 
harm will happen to them supposing 
you legislate on the franchise now? 
Supposing, through any accident, which 
I do not expect, this Parliament is pre- 
vented from legislating on redistribu- 
tion, what would be the worst that 
could happen? Districts now rural 
might, in anothér Parliament, become 
towns. What would be the difference ? 
They would exercise the same occupying 


franchise in a town instead of exercising” 


it in a county; and their right to vote 
in the county in respect of a property 
franchise from within the town they 
would retain as they have it under the 
present law. So, again, when Parlia- 
ment found it necessary, in any smaller 
towns, to deprive them of the privilege 
of returning by their sole power Re- 
presentatives to Parliament, those per- 


. sons would still carry the same occupy- 


ing franchise -which they have hereto- 
fore had into the county. So that, in 
fact, that argument has practically 
vanished. 

Now, let me look at the arguments in 
favour of separating legislation on the 
franchise and legislation on redistribu- 
tion. I have said our measure is incom- 
plete, and that there has never been a 
complete measure. But our measure is 
complete in one vital respect, in which 
no measure heretofore presented to 
Parliament has been complete. It is 
absolutely complete as to its area. In 
our opinion there was an imperative 
necessity for making it complete as to 
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its area. I, for one, should be no party 
rto the responsibility of brin ing in on 
this occasion three separate Bil s. All 
the three countries have a case for 
enfranchisement arising out of the in- 
sufficiency of the present constituencies 
as compared with what they might be ; 
but of the three the strongest is that of 
Ireland. I could bear no part in the 
responsibility of passing, perhaps, a 
Reform Bill for England, and, perhaps, 
a Reform Bill for Scotland, and then 
leaving a Reform Bill for Ireland to 
take its chance. I do not wish to rest 
on my own impression of what would 
happen. But I have noticed the tone 
of Conservative organs, and the language 
of those Conservative organs is, in effect, 
that there may be something to be said 
for extending the franchise in England 
and in Scotland, but to extend it in Ire- 
land is madness. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” and 
laughter.| That is a Conservative 
organ. ‘That is an indication of what 
would probably happen, I do not say in 
this House, but ‘‘ elsewhere.’’ Under 
these circumstances, the necessity of a 
complete measure in point of area is, I 
| would say, absolute, and nothing will 
induce us to part with the principle. 
Next, I would ask the House-to consider 
what it is that we ought really to at- 
tempt. What has been the effect of 
uniting redistribution with franchise 
legislation since 1832? It has been 
that the redistribution has been of a 
trivial character, hardly purchasing a 
postponement of the question, and in 
reality, and in regard to its broader prin- 
ciples, has simply given the question 
the go-bye. Some people may be inno- 
cent enough to think that our opponents 
are to be conciliated by uniting redis- 
tribution with franchise legislation. We 
had some experience of that matter 
in 1866, and we found that, confident 
and sanguine, and perhaps a little fero- 
cious, as our opponents were before we 
introduced our Redistribution Bill, when 
we introduced it their appetites were 
whetted, became keener than ever, and 
still more lively was the rush made on 
every occasion at the unfortunate Bill, 
until it, and still better the Government 
which proposed it, were brought to their 
extinction. In 1867 the number of seate 
liberated was 38, and they were liberated 
by a peculiar process, and by leaving a 
large number of small towns with one 





Member. We have to face the question, 
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whether places with 3,000, 4,000, or 
5,000 inhabitants are to continue to 
am the sole power of returning a 

epresentative to Parliament? The 
uniting of the two descriptions of legis- 
’ lation has resulted formerly in the ineffi- 
cient handling of redistribution. If 
redistribution is to be touched at all, it 
must be touched more broadly. 

What will be the effect of intréducing 
a plan of redistribution? It is quite 
evident we ought to have some regard 
to what has happened before. There 
was one effective plan known to Parlia- 
ment—the plan of 1831-2. What was 
the effect of that plan? The effect was 
two-fold—in the first place, it multiplied 
six-fold the labour of the Reform Bill. 
In Committee on the Reform Bill there 
were three nights occupied upon the 
franchise legislation; 24 nights were 
occupied on redistribution; and the 
effect of associating redistribution with 
legislation on the franchise would be to 
produce at present a result not very 
different. More than that, the franchise 
legislation has opponents who find it 
difficult to show their colours. Redis- 
tribution is their favourite study ; but it 
is impossible not to observe this fact— 
that of the three political crises produced 
in connection with Reform legislation, 
every one has been produced by redis- 
tribution, and not one by the franchise. 
A vote on the redistribution of power 
brought about the defeat of the first 
Reform Bill, and it brought about a 
Dissolution of Parliament. A vote on 
the redistribution of power brought 
about the crisis of the year 1832, which 
was the most serious crisis known to the 
country since the Revolution of 1688. 
It was all brought about by the vote of 
the House of Lords—not upon the fran- 
chise, Oh, no!—it was more convenient 
to deal with the question of redistribu- 
tion. The -crisis of 1866 involved no 
consequences more serious than the dis- 
placement of one Government and the 
introduction of another Government, 
which in the following year introduced 
a Bill establishing the principle of house- 
hold suffrage. I only refer to it because 
it comes under the definition of a crisis. 
To take the two Bills together would be 
to place on ourselves a multitude of pro- 
visions and a complexity of legislation 
such as we know would make it imprac- 
ticable for us, under the present condi- 
tion of Parliamentary Business, to have 
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the smallest hope of passing into law. 
There is one reason which is not unim- 
portant—a practical reason—and that is 
that it is quite impossible, until we have 
the new franchise legislation, to form 
any just idea of the limits of the new 
redistribution. That, however, I need 
not dwell upon; but there is another 
reason which goes to the root of the 
matter, and it is this—the union of 
franchise legislation with redistribution 
makes a confusion of things that ought 
to be kept sedulously apart. [An hon. 
Memser: Why?] I will tell you why. 
The question of the franchise is a large 
and national one, and ought to be de- 
termined upon Imperial considerations. 
I take it there is no doubt about that. 
Is redistribution a question that is only 
determined upon Imperial and national 
considerations? Of course, the question 
of redistribution raises up local feeling, 
and what may be described without 
offence as a selfish feeling. The effect 
of that is this—that, where the two 
measures are mixed together, those who 
think their local interests are touched 
by the measures oppose the extension 
of the franchise for fear of the redistri- 
bution which is to follow. The conse- 
quence is, that they decide the great 
Imperial question of the franchise on 
grounds which are sectional ‘and local, 
if not selfish. It appears to me that that 
is a political objection of a very grave 
description indeed. These reasons seem 
to me to be more than sufficient to jus- 
tify and to compel us to decline the 
responsibility for any measure which 


should combine redistribution with ex-_ 
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tension of the franchise. -—___— 


legislation on redistribution ought to 
follow legislation on the franchise at an 
early date—aye, at the earlivst date— 
and the earliest date will be next Ses- 
sion; and it is for that reason we have 
brought forward the Franchise Bill of 
1884, in order that within the natural 
life of the present Parliament there 
may be plenty of time to deal-with the 
question. [LZaughter.} Of course, I 
mean if we have the permission of hon. 
Members opposite. Perhaps you may 
say—‘‘ Tell us your plan.” Well, Sir, 
we do not intend to walk into any trap. 
And, in my opinion, there can be no 
greater mistake than for a Government, 
which is not going to legislate imme- 
diately on redistribution, and cannot 
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legislate upon it during the Session, to 
give its view on the subject. 

The only substitute I can offer is a 
very humble one. I have not the least 
objection to make a little sketch of my 
own views upon redistribution ; and al- 
though I cannot commit my Colleagues 
absolutely to them, yet I certainly would 
say this—that I would not submit them 
if I believed them to be vitally in con- 
flict with any of the opinions they 
entertain. I need not detain the House 
long with them, but I will just run 
through the main features. In the first 
place, I think, when a measure of redis- 
tribution comes, as it may come, I hope, 
next year, in order that it may have 
that sort of relative finality to which 
we ought always to look forward, espe- 
cially when organic changes are in 
question, it must be a large measure of 
redistribution. I do not know whether 
it need be so large as the measure of 
1831, which, of course, effected a whole> 
sale slaughter of nominally existing 
boroughs and constituencies in this 
country ; but, at any rate, it must be 
nearer the measure of 1831 than the 
one of 1867, in order to attain its object. 
At the same time, I am not personally 
at all favourable to what is called the 
system of electoral districts, or to the 
adoption of any pure population scale. 
I cannot pretend to have the fear and 
horror which some people have with 
regard to the consequences of electoral 
districts. My objection is a very simple 
and practical one. In the first place, 
electoral districts would involve a great 
deal of unnecessary displacement and dis- 
turbance of traditions, which, I think, 
you ought to respect. But my second 
objection is—and I regard it as a very 
important one—that I do not believe 
that public opinion at all requires it, 
and I doubt whether it would warrant it. 
Next I should say that, in a sound mea- 
sure of redistribution, the distinction 
between town and country, known to 
electoral law as borough and shire, 
ought to be maintained. Although our 
franchise is nearly identical, that is not 
the question. The question is, whether 
there is not in pursuits and associations, 
and in social circumstances, a differ- 
ence between town and country, between 
borough and shire, which it is expedient, 
becoming, and useful to maintain? Now, 
Sir, I do not think we ought to have 
any absolute population scale. I would 
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respect within moderate limits the indi- 
viduality of constituencies, and I would 
not attempt to place towns which have 
had representation for many generations 
precisely and mathematically upon the 
footing of towns that have not. 

There is another principle to which I 
would call attention. I am certainly 
disposed to admit that very large and 
closely-concentrated populations need 
not have, and ‘perhaps ought not to 
have, quite so high a proportional share 
in the representation of the country as 
rural and dispersed populations, because 
the actual political power in these con- 
centrated masses is sharper, quicker, 
and more vehement. That considera- 
tion, of course, would apply most of all 
to the Metropolis. Another proposition 
I would lay down is this—I would not 
reduce the proportional share of repre- 
sentation accorded by the present law 
to Ireland. In the case of Ireland, as 
in the case of some other parts of the 
country, in my opinion some regard 
ought to be had to relative nearness and 
distance. Take Scotland, for example 
—the nearest part of it is 350 miles off, 
and some parts of it are between 600 
and 700 miles off. It is impossible to 
say that numerical representation meets 
the case, though I grant it is pretty well 
made up for by the shrewdness of the 
men whom Scotland sends; but it is 
her virtue and good fortune which cause 
her to make so excellent a choice. Un- 
doubtedly, however, the representation 
is exercised under greater difficulties, 
and it is fair that those parts of the 
country which, like Scotland and Ire- 
land, are separated by great distances, 
not omitting the element of sea, should 
be more liberally dealt with in proportion 
tothe Representatives they ought to send. 
Well, Sir, that is pretty nearly all I 
have to say, excepting one other pro- 
position which I am disposed to lay 
down with considerable hesitation, and 
not as givinga final opinion. Speaking 
roughly, what will happen will be this. 
Smaller boroughs, so many of which 
are in the South of England, must yield 
seats for London and other great towns, 
for the counties, and, thirdly, for Scot- 
land and the North of England, which 
have, perhaps, the largest and most 
salient of all these claims. Ba pros- 
pect of that operation certainly “a 
@ proposition, if, under the altered 
circumstances of Parliament and its 
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increasing Business, Parliament were 
disposed to entertain it, but which it 
has not yet favourably entertained, and 
I think ought not to entertain unless for 
grave cause, for a limited addition to 
the number of its Members. I ask no 
assent of the House to that proposition. 
All I sayis, I do not exclude it from 
the view of the whole circumstances of 
the case ; and it may be found materially 
to ease the operation, which is one, taken 
altogether, of no slight magnitude and 
difficulty. Finaliy, when redistribution 
has come forward, then will be the 
proper time for considering all the 
propositions with regard to minority 
representation and with regard to modes 
of voting. These very important sub- 
jects will have to be fully considered ; 

ut I myself see no cause to change the 
opinion I have always entertained with 
regard to them. I admit they have 
claims which ought to receive the full 
and impartial consideration of Parlia- 
ment. 

Before sitting down I wish to make 
two appeals. One is an appeal to hon. 
Gentlemen whom I am afraid I cannot 
class as Friends, and more particularly 
to the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite (Sir John Hay) who has given 
Notice of the first Amendment. He 
knows my sentiments on that subject. 
It is impossible to entertain the question 
of redistribution at all without including 
in a measure a liberal enlargement of 
the number of Members accorded to 
Scotland. If we are called upon to set 
aside this Bill to make that assertion, 
which is totally unnecessary, we may 
equally well be called upon to make any 
other assertion. We then come to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. T. Collins); it is 
one of those Motions which might be 
multiplied by the score, and of which it 
is too obvious the object is to say we 
wili not entertain your Bill, we will not 
consider it. Then comes the Motion of 
the hon Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt). 
That is a distinct refusal. He proposes 
to the House distinctly to refuse to 
entertain the subject recommended by 
the initiative of the Government and 
the Crown. The House has never taken 
such a course. The House has, upon 
very rare occasions indeed, entertained 
Motions analogous to that of the hon. 
Gentleman—that is to say, touching the 
subject-matter even of measures recom- 
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mended in the Queen's Speech ; but that 
has been extremely rare, and 1 submit 
to the House that it is rather hard that 
after more than 100 persons have been 
allowed, upon their own authority and 
recommendation, to bring Bills into the 
House of Commons without resistance, 
that the Speech from the Throne on the 
responsibility of the Government, re- 
commending in the most prominent 
manner the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, is to be met, for the first time in 
our history, by an absolute refusal to 
entertain the subject at all, and by set- 
ting up other reasons which, in the opi- 
nion of the hon Member, are reasons 
why the recommendations from the 
Throne should be contemptuously trod- 
den down. That is my appeal to the 
opponents of the measure. 

ut I have the strongest appeal to 
make to its friends. I entreat them not 
to endanger the Bill by additions. This 
Bill is in no danger from direct opposi- 
tion. It has some danger to encounter 
from indirect opposition; but of these 
dangers from indirect opposition, I for 
one am not afraid, unless they be aggra- 
vated by the addition of dangers which 
it may have to encounter from friendship. 
For I do not hesitate to say that it is 
just as possible for friends to destroy the 
measure by additions which it will not 
bear, as it is for enemies. If I may 
presume to tender advice, it is this— 
Ask yourselves whether the measure is 
worth having. What does it do, and 
what does it do in comparison with what 
has been done before? In 1832 there 
was passed what was considered a Magna 
Charta of British liberties; but that 
Magna Charta of British liberties added, 
according to the previous estimate of 
Lord John Russell, 500,000, while ac- 
cording to the results considerably less 
than 500,000 were added, to the en- 
tire constituency of the three countries. 
After 1832 we come to 1866. At that 
time the total constituency of the United 
Kingdom reached 1,364,000. By the 
Bills which were passed between 1867 
and 1869 that number was raised to 
2,448,000. And now, Sir, under the 
action of the present law the constituency 
has reached in round numbers what I 
would call 3,000,000. I will not enter 
into details ; but what is the increase we 
are going to make? There is a basis of 
computation; but it is a basis which 
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affords, I admit, ground for conjecture 
and opinion. That basis of computation 
is the present ratio in towns, between 
inhabited houses and the number of 
town electors. Of course, we have 
availed ourselves of that basis for the 
purpose of computation. I have gone 
into the matter as carefully as I can, 
and the best results I can attain are 
these. The Bill, if it passes as pre- 
sented, will add to the English constitu- 
ency over 1,300,000 persons. It will 
add to the Scotch consistency, Scotland 
being at present rather ‘better provided 
for in this respect than either of the 
other countries, over 200,000, and to the 
Irish constituency over 400,000; or, in 
the main, to the present aggregate con- 
etituency of the United Kingdom taken 
at 3,000,000, it will add 2,000,000 more, 
nearly twice as much as was added since 
1867, and more than four times as 
much as was added in 1832. Surely, 
I say, that is worth doing, that is worth 
not endangering. Surely that is worth 
some sacrifice. 

This is a measure with results such as 
I have ventured to sketch them that 
ought to bring home to the mind of every 
man favourable to the extension of 
popular liberty, the solemn question what 
course he is to pursue in regard to it. 
I hope the House will look at it as the 
Liberal Party in 1831 looked at the Re- 
form Bill of that date, and determined 
that they would waive criticism of 
minute details, that they would waive 
particular preferences and predilections, 
and would look at the broad scope and 
general effect of the measure. Do that 
upon this occasion. It is a Bill worth 
having ; and if it is worth having, again 
I say it is a Bill worth your not en- 
dangering. Let us enter into no bye-ways 
which would lead us off the path marked 
out straight before us; let us not wan- 
der on the hill-tops of speculation ; let us 
not wander into the morasses and fogs 
of doubt. We are firm in the faith that 
enfranchisement is a good, that the 
people may be trusted—that the voters 
under the Constitution are the strength 
of the Constitution. What we want in 
order to carry this Bill, considering as I 
fully believe that the very large majority 
of this country are favourable to its 
principle—what we want in order to 
carry it is union and union only. What 
will endanger it is disunion and disunion 
only. Let us hold firmly together and 
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success will crown our effort. You will, 
as much as any former Parliament that 
has conferred great legislative benefits 
on the nation, have your reward, and 


“ Read your history in a nation’s eyes,” 


for you will have deserved it by the 
benefits you will have conferred. You 
will have made this strong nation 
stronger still; stronger by its closer 
union without ; stronger against its foes, 
if and when it has any foes without ; 
stronger within by union between class 
and class, and by arraying all classes 
and all portions of the community in one 
solid compacted mass round the ancient 
Throne which it has loved so well, and 
round a Constitution now to be more 
an ever powerful, and more than ever 
ree. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Representation 
of the People in the United Kingdom.”"—(Mr 


Gladstone.) 7 


Sir JOHN HAY, in rising to move, 
as an Amendment— 

“ That no Bill to amend the Representation 
of the People of the United Kingdom will be 
satisfactory which does not provide an increased 
number of representatives for the Kingdom of 
Scotland up to the full measure which justice 
demands, according to population and the share 
of revenue which it contributes,”’ 


said, that after the eloquent and in- 
genious speech—full of eloquence and 
fire—to which they had just listened, 
and after the appeal the right. hon. 
Gentleman made to him, he felt some 
diffidence in speaking on his Motion. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposition for the extension of 
the franchise, and did not intend to con- 
trovert any of the provisions he had 
introduced to the House for the benefit 
of the counties. What the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated, however, in re- 
gard to the means by which the re- 
presentation of Scotland was to be in- 
creased, was, to his mind, extremely 
unsatisfactory. The statement that the 
same franchise would be extended gene- 
rally to the United Kingdom he hailed 
with satisfaction. He had never been 
one of those who thought that, in con- 
sequence of the agitation which had 
lately prevailed in the Sister Island, it 
would be right that Ireland should be 
excluded from the franchise which was 
given to England and Scotland. He was 
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glad, therefore, to hear that there was 
to be uniformity. But he confessed when 
he heard the statement that the increase 
of the Representatives of Scotland was 
to be derived from the proposition that 
the Members of the House should be 
increased, he felt that such a proposi- 
tion, although only for the moment sug- 
gested, and as a mere idea passing 
through the brain of the Prime Minis- 
ter, was not one that would commend 
itself to the country or to this House. 
Believing, as he did, that it was for the 
advantage of the Three Kingdoms that 
there should he identity of franchise, 
he thought there should be identity of 
representation. If the House would 
allow him to draw attention to the sub- 
ject, he hoped to show that the propo- 
sition which the Prime Minister had 
indicated was not entirely satisfactory. 
Although the Prime Minister had stated 
that it would be disadvantageous to 
over-burden the ship he was endeavour- 
ing to pilot with redistribution, yet it 
was absolutely certain that the House 
and the country would expect that that 
measure of redistribution, if not brought 
forward part passu, should at least be 
in their hands before the second read- 
ing of this Bill. Having listened to the 
eloquent words of the Prime Minister 
which he had just addressed to the 
House, he should quote the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own words on this particu- 
lar subject. Speaking in the North in 
November, 1879, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 


** Tt is my opinion that Scotland is not repre- 
sented in the Imperial Parliament up to the full 
measure which justice demands.” 


A voice in the crowd then asked— 
“‘ Whose fault is that?’’ And the right 
hon. Gentleman proceeded— 


‘* I will tell you in a minute. If Scotland 
were represented according to population it 
would, instead of 60 Members, possess 70. If 
represented according to the share of Revenue 
it contributes, it would, instead of 60, have 78 
Members. I amsorry that my friend asked me 
whose fault it was, for I had no intention of 
making any charge against the Members of the 
present Government.” 


This was in 1879. 


“ But it is the fault of those who framed and 
carried the Reform Bills of 1867 and 1868 in 
such a manner as not to afford to Scotlanda 
fair share of representation.” 

These words of the Prime Minister 
seemed to him to meet the contention 
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which had been submitted, that redis- 
tribution ought not to be considered in 
the same Session asa Bill for the exten- 
sion of the representation of the people. 
He referred Scotch Members to the pro- 
position which the right hon. Gentleman 
had just made in such eloquent terms— 
that the Members be increased beyond 
652 by the number which would give 
increased representation to Scotland ; or 
that the increased representation should 
be taken, not from Ireland, which at the 
present moment was over-represented, 
but from England, which, looking to its 
population and wealth, was under-repre- 
sented, although not to the same extent 
as Scotland. Neither of those alterna- 
tives was likely to be accepted by a 
British House of Commons. The con- 
dition of matters was shown by the 
Census of 1881, that the population of 
England was 25,968,000, say 26,000,000; 
of Ireland, 5,159,000; while, according 
to the authority of an Irish Member, it 
was now even under 5,000,000. Scotland 
had a population of 3,734,000. There 
were 489 English and Welsh Members, 
103 Irish Members, 60 Scotch Members. 
In England each Member represented 
53,000 persons ; in Ireland each Member 
represented 50,000 persons ; and in Scot- 
land each Member represented 62,000 
persons. Thus, in point of population, 
Scotland had a fair claim for additional 
representation. As to the valuation, 
the valuation of England and Wales 
was £158,000,000; Ireland, £13,639,000; 
and Scotland, £22,000,000 ; so that each 
English and Welsh Member represented 
£323,000; each Irish Member, £132,000; 
and each Scotch Member, £371,000. 
Taking Exciseandthe Property Tax, Eng- 
land and Wales gave £26,000,000 ; Scot- 
land, £5,000,000 ; Ireland, £4,000,000 ; 
and under Schedule D, the figures were 
—England, £193,000,000 ; Scotland, 
£23,000,000 ; Ireland, £8,000,000. The 
figures he had given showed that the 
amount of representation enjoyed by 
Scotland was far below what it had a 
fair right to expect. He thought it 
most unsatisfactory to suggest that, this 
position being admitted, Members should 
be taken from England to make up the 
number of Members which Scotland 
could justly claim ; or that the represen- 
tation of Ireland was so much in excess 
of the population and wealth of the 
country. The Returns on the subject 
for the year 1882 showed that in Ireland 
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there were 500,000 persons receiving 
relief from the poor rate; whereas in 
Scotland the number was only 92,000, 
of whom, at least, a third were Irish. 
His view was that in this matter of re- 
presentation the present Bill ought to 
run on the lines of the Bills of 1832 and 
1867, and that now, as then, the smaller 
constituencies ought to give up a part 
of their representation in order that jus- 
tice might be done to the larger ones ; 
the claim of Scotland to an increased 
representation being admitted now, as 
it was at the former periods to which he 
had referred. So important did he think 
this branch of the subject that he 
should urge on Scotch Members not to 
assent to the second reading of the 
Bill until they had before them a state- 
ment of the form in which the represen- 
tation of the Scottish people was to be in- 
creased in a proportion compatible with 
the increased wealth and population of 
the country. He had intended to allude 
to various matters which had been re- 
ferred to by the Prime Minister; but he 
might say he was very well satisfied 
with the statement the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made. Discussion on details 
had better be taken in Committee than 
on the second reading of the Bill, and, 
therefore, it would be unfair to detain 
the House; but he was bound to say 
that the Prime Minister seemed to ap- 
peal to his more immediate followers 
for approbation with regard to the ex- 
tension of the franchise to the working 
classes. He would remind the House 
that no one had urged such an increase 
more than did the late Lord Beacons- 
field, to whose memory and to those re- 
maining Members of the House who 
gn with him credit should be given. 

e had hoped when the right hon. 
Gentleman expressed himself in favour 
of better representation for Scotland that 
he would have gone on to propose the 
transfer to Scotland of the 16 seats where 
the Writs were now suspended for cor- 
rupt practices. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, as a Scotch Member, might fairly 
have made that proposition, by means 
of which he would have at once fulfilled 
his Mid Lothian promise, and relieved 
himself of much trouble in his Redistri- 
bution Bill. No one could with justice 
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contend that the population of England 
and Wales were now too largely repre- 
sented, and that they could, therefore, 
afford to make sacrifices in order that 
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Scotland might have more Members ac- 
corded to it. Lancashire, for instance, 
had a population almost equal to that 
of Scotland, but it had only 32 Members ; 
and Middlesex, with a population of 
very nearly 3,000,000, had. only 19 Re- 
presentatives. It was impossible té ex- 
pect that that or any other Parliament 
in which the large majority of the Mem- 
bers were English would allow Ireland 
to retain the unfairly large number of 
Members she now had, seeing that Eng- 
land and Wales were now under-repre- 
sented. In England and Wales there 
were 56, and in Ireland 10 represented 
boroughs having a population of under 
10,000, while there were no such 
boroughs in Scotland. In England and 
Wales there were 48, and in Ireland three, 
boroughs having a population under 
50,000, and returning two Members 
each, while there were no such boroughs 
in Scotland. In England and Wales 
there were 181, and in Scotland 12 un- 
represented towns, with a population of 
over 10,000 each, whose voters would 
be thrown by this Bill into the county 
constituencies, while in Ireland there 
were no such towns. In England and 
Wales there were six towns having a 
population of over 50,000, and one hav- 
ing a population of 137,000, who would 
be thrown into the county constituencies. 
The Prime Minister said that it was not 
desirable to mix these two classes of 
voters, and in that he quite agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman. But if the 
franchise were extended, those small 
towns should receive a proper amount 
of representation, and it would be con- 
venient to know whence it was to come. 
He thought Parliament ought to insist, 
when giving Ireland uniformity of fran- 
chise, upon giving her also uniformity 
of representation. There was no sound 
reason why small Irish towns should 
send Representatives to Parliament, 
while similar towns in Great Britain were 
totally without representation. Scotch 
Members should take care that some 
definite promise was given with regard 
to representation in Scotland, and that 
some compromise was arrived at, as he 
did not believe that the House or the 
country would assent to an increase in 
the number of Members of Parliament. 
He considered it advisable that with re- 
gard to the small English towns some 
system of grouping — similar to that 
which prevailed in Scotland—should be 
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adopted, in order to secure efficient re- 
presentation; for if the populations of 
such towns were thrown into the coun- 
ties, the effect, in many instances, would 
be to almost nullify the county vote, and 
make the county Member the Represen- 
tative of a concentrated population. Let 
them take a case or two as illustrations 
of what would occur if the town {popu- 
lation was thrown into its respective 
counties. The borough of Macclesfield 
was deprived of its Representatives for 
corrupt practices. It had a population 
of 37,260, with 5,486 household votes. 
East Cheshire, in which it was, had 
104,983 population, and 7,071 votes 
under the present franchise; but with the 
extension of the franchise East Cheshire 
might expect to have 12,659 votes, which, 
added to Macclesfield, would give 18,145. 
Macclesfield would have one-third of 
the voting power, and, concentrated as 
town voters were when compared to 
rural districts, would return the Mem- 
bers for East Cheshire. Let them take 
Gloucester. That city had 36,521 popu- 
lation, and 5,721 votes. East Gloucester- 
shire, population 88,541, and 8,861 
votes; with household franchise this 
would be increased to 16,068 votes, 
which, added to Gloucester City gave 
21,789 ; so that one-fourth of the voting 
= was conferred on the city. Take 

xford City, population 40,387, votes 
6,306 ; the county, 121,942 population, 
votes 7,664. Under household fran- 
chise, the shire, 18,870 votes; the city, 
6,306 ; total, 25,176 votes, or one-fourth 
in the city of Oxford. It therefore 
seemed to him desirable that a scheme 
of redistribution should be considered 
fully and fairly with the extension 
of the franchise. At the present time, 
England and Wales were represented 
by 493 Members, but, on the ground 
of population alone, they should have 
491 Members; while, if population 
and revenue were considered, they were 
entitled to 502 Members. Ireland had 
105 Members, but on the ground of 
population she was entitled to 89 only, 
while on that of population and revenue 
combined she could claim only 78. Scot- 
land, however, which was represented 
by 60 Members, had a right to 74 by 
reason of her population alone, and to 
78 when population and revenue were 
taken together. These Members could 
not be taken from England and Wales, 
but they could be taken from Ireland, if 
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population and revenue were to be re- 
cognized as the basis of representation. 
At the time when they were about to 
give to the Irish people their full fran- 
chise, it was absurd to say that they 
ought to continue to send to Westminster 
a number of Members largely in excess 
of that to which they were fairly entitled. 
With regard to Scotland, it appeared to 
him that if the counties and the Univer- 
sities were left as at present, the repre- 
sentation of the eight large towns ought 
to be increased to 16 Members. He 
felt sure that the Government would be 
wise to indicate more clearly to Scotland 
how her representation was to be in- 
creased. He felt certain that no British 
House of Commons would ever consent 
to reduce the number of Members for 
England and Wales. The number of 
additional Members required for Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, in his opi- 
nion, ought to be obtained by lessening 
the superabundance of representation 
in Ireland, which, with a population of 
under 5,000,000, returned 105 Members 
to the Imperial Parliament. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman concluded 
by moving his Amendment. 

Mr. COOHRAN-PATRICK seconded 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no Bill to amend the Representation of the 
People of the United Kingdom will be satisfac- 
tory which does not provide an increased num- 
ber of representatives for the Kingdom of Scot. 
land up to the full measure which justice de- 
mands, according to population and the share 
of revenue which it contributes,”—(Admiral 
Sir John Hay,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SALT, who had on the Paper 
the following Amendment :— 

‘That it is not desirable to introduce great 
changes in the Representative system of the 
Country, the results of which it may be difficult 
to foresee, whilst the position of affairs in Egypt 
are a source of alarm and anxiety, and whilst a 
rigid Coercion Act is necessary to secure the 
tranquillity of Ireland,” 
said: I was anxious to rise early, since, 
unfortunately, I was out of the House 
when I understand the Prime Minister 
administered a rebuke to me because of 
the Amendment I have placed upon the 
Paper. That rebuke he administered 
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on two grounds. First of all, because 
he said it was unusual to move an 
Amendment upon the introduction of a 
Bill that has been mentioned in Her 
Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech ; and, 
secondly, on the more general grounds 
that it is undesirable that an Amend- 
ment should be moved at this stage of 
a very important measure. I think I 
can find answers very readily. First, 
I may say that since Her Majesty’s 
Speech was delivered on the 5th of Febru- 
ary many important events have taken’ 
place. The state of affairs in Egypt 
has entirely changed. Sv far as might 
be, the words in the Queen’s Speech 
with regard to Egypt were no doubt 
anxious, but were generally congratula- 
tory as to the achievement of some degree 
of success. But since that time many 
events have occurred. Armies have been 
massacred, troops have been in rebellion, 
and the country that is by nature and 
experience the greatest Administrator in 
the East has failed altogether in her 
hold of Egypt. Therefore, I say, if the 
march of events which has altogether 
changed since the time that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech was delivered justified in 
any sense an alteration from the usual 
courtesy and custom of Parliament, the 
events that have taken place offer a 
double or treble justification for me now. 
But something is to be said about the 
character of the measure introduced to- 
night. I grant that it is somewhat 
unusual at the introduction of such a 
measure to move a Motion which ap- 
pears to be in opposition to its introduc- 
tion; but here, again, I would say the 
circumstances of the time render the 
introduction of a measure of such im- 
portance wholly unusual. Instead of 
discussing a Reform Bill at this moment, 
we ought, according to the Rules of 
Parliament for years past, to be discuss- 
ing the Supplementary Estimates, or 
a Vote of Credit for military opera- 
tions. Therefore, I say, on that ground 
too, a departure from the custom and 
courtesy of Parliament is amply justified. 
But I have ventured to put this Motion 
on the Paper for yet another reason, 
and that is to express my own opinion, 
and which I may fairly urge at this 
stage. I believe—I honestly believe— 
that it not only expresses my own opi- 
nion, but the earnest opinion of a large 
number of thoughtful men throughcut 
the country. Yet if this affords any con- 
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solation to the right hon. Gentleman, or 
his supporters, I may say that I do not 
think it is a Motion which I ought out 
of courtesy to the House to press to 
a Division; indeed, I doubt whether, 
according to the Rules of Debate, the 
Motion of my right hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir John Hay) preceding mine, 
I could proceed to a Division, even if I 
wished to do so. My position is this— 
that I protest againsttheintroduction of a 
measure of this kind ; and, consequently, 
I protest also against the Amendment 
of my right hon. and gallant Friend. 
When great Constitutional changes have 
to be considered in this country, there 
are two points that have to be weighed. 
First of all, there is the method of 
the change; and, secondly, there is the 
opportunity for the change. As to the 
method of the change, I will say nothing 
at all to-night. There will be ample 
opportunity — many opportunities — of 
discussing the method of the changes 
proposed to be made; but what I want 
to urge to-night is that the opportunity 
is neither suitable nor advantageous to 
the country. In urging that point alone, 
it is of necessity that I should be brief. 
First of all, the arguments in support of 
the view I hold so strongly are simple 
and few ; and, secondly, the illustrations 
and circumstances by which I shall sup- 
port that argument are such that if I 
were to follow them out fully I should 
be carried into a discussion that must 
be reserved for another time. The mea- 
sure which is proposed to us is a very 
great one. We have heard what has been 
said by the Prime Minister to-night— 
that time is necessary to think over the 
effect of the changes he proposes; but 
we have it on the highest authority— 
the authority of a Cabinet Minister 
trusted by his fellows, of great expe- 
rience, of great position in the present 
Ministry—the words ofa Cabinet Minister 
—words spoken not privately, but openly 
before England and before the world—- 
that the Government is about to make 
the greatest reform since 1685. Those 
reforms, I grant you, may be very good, 
or they may not be very pine f ; but 
what I contend is this—that whether 
they are good or not good, we have to 
consider carefully that the opportunity 
for discussing such changes is in a poli- 
tical calm, when they can receive serious 
and proper consideration. The history 
of the past half-century throws some 
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light, I think, on the view I take, or 
at least I may claim, perhaps, some 
illustration of my opinion from the 
events of the past. In 1785, Mr. Pitt 
introduced a Reform Bill, but that Bill 
was not carried. Mr. Pitt was a strong 
and able Minister, of determined cha- 
racter and of Liberal as well as Conser- 
vative opinions; but this question of 
Reform was not touched for years and 
years after—I believe I am correct in 
saying it was not discussed until after 
the Peace of 1815. And why? The 
answer is obvious and plain in the his- 
tory of the country that during 25 years 
this country and Europe were engaged 
in the greatest difficulties Europe has 
ever known. These difficulties, these 
dangers both at home and abroad, re- 
quired all the thought, and activity, and 
energy of the Ministry of the day, in- 
stead of spending the time in mere 
Constitutional reforms. But there is 
another illustration I may refer to. In 
1832, we have been reminded to-night, 
the great Reform Bill was passed. 
Many discussions originated by private 
Members took place in the House 
during the succeeding 20 years; but 
in 1852 the question of the Reform of 
the Representation of the People be- 
came again a Government measure. 
There was a Reform Bill introduced in 
1852, and another in 1854; but there 
was a pause between 1854 and 1858; 
and why? Well, the history of the 
country will tell you the reason why 
there was that pause. Between 1854 
and 1858 two great foreign events oc- 
curred in the history of this country— 
the Crimean War and the Mutiny in 
India. Great events they were, that 
demanded the whole care and attention 
of the Government; therefore, I say, 
take this illustration in the history of 
our country as bearing on the attempt to 
introduce a great Constitutional change, 
and there is the theory to which I beg to 
draw the attention of the House. I am 
making no attack on the policy of the 
Government. I accept for the moment 
for my argument the policy and action 
of the Government as the policy and 
action of the country. I complain of 
nothing they are proposing to-day; but 
what I wish to put before the House is 
this—that a great Reform Bill is a matter 
for quiet, sound, business-like argument, 
and this is not the time for a great Con- 
stitutional change. What are the cireum- 
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stances of the present time? I can turn 
to a document of the highest authority 
and of recent publication: I mean the 
Speech from the Throne on February 5. 
Now, reading Her Majesty’s Speech, I 
was struck with this—that never had I 
read a document in my life anywhere so 
suggestive of disturbance, anxiety, and 
discomfort. It underlies every sentence, 
every line of the Speech—suspicion, 
fear, and mystic dread of something in 
the future. Take Madagascar. Is the 


‘story of Madagascar satisfactory either 


to the mercantile interests or the 
national honour? There is the Congo 
mentioned. Are affairs on the Congo 
such as to satisfy a country that desires 
to drive its commerce into every part of 
the world? There are negotiations for 
Treaties of Commerce mentioned. Trea- 
ties of Commerce may be good things; 
but I do not know that they have always 
been altogether satisfactory. Already 
we see the Treaty with Turkey men- 
tioned in the newspapers with doubt, 
for there we are told the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention is under considera- 
tion with certain reservations. Well, 
we know when a Treaty of Commerce is 
under consideration what certain reser- 
vations mean. Then there is the Trans- 
vaal mentioned. Is that a subject with- 
out serious anxiety 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I rise to 
Order, Sir, and respectfully ask your 
opinion. Have the hon. Member’s ob- 
servations any connection with the 
Motion or the Amendment before the 
House ? . 

Mr. SPEAKER: I see no reason yet 
to interpose between the hon. Member 
and the House. 

Mr. SALT: The hon. Member was 
not in the House when I began; and I 
think if he had been, instead of indulg- 
ing his comfort outside, he would have 
heard the point I took. It is this, and 
perfectly clear and distinct—that I pro- 
test both against the Motion and the 
Amendment on the simplest of all 
grounds—that the time, in the interest 
of the country, is not opportune for the 
Bill and the Motion; therefore, I am 
perfectly in Order. But if it will be any 
comfort to the hon. Member, I may say 
I must from necessity and the nature of 
the subject be very brief, and in two 
minutes I shall sit down. There is also 
Basutoland. These were all matters of 
anxiety—were matters which were men- 
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tioned in the Queen’s Speech, and which 
demanded the earliest attention of the 
Government—an attention so earnest, 
that this was not the time for great 
changes. I have alluded in my Notice 
especially to Egypt and Ireland. What 
is the position of Egypt? The position 
of Egypt after the bombardment of 
Alexandria and the storming of Tel-el- 
Kebir was that the English Government 
were triumphant and dominant, and by 
accepting that position they undertook, 
willingly or unwillingly, certain great 
duties. The question I have to ask is— 
How have those duties been fulfilled ? 
They undertook duties to this country 
that its interests in Egypt were properly 
secured. They undertook to Europe, 
which acquiesced in our peculiar posi- 
tion there, that we would maintain 
peace and order and a highway for com- 
mercial transactions. They undertook 
towards France—who had entered into 
the Dual Control with us—that we would 
maintain the authority which Dual Con- 
trol exercised. We undertook that ina 
Mahommedan country we would at least 
maintain order and justice, and we 
undertook to the Christian population 
and to the fellaheen that we would pre- 
vent, as far as possible, oppression, blood- 
shed, and war. Have those duties been 
carried out? Is there no cause now for 
anxiety? One of the most recent reports 
from Vienna says that the leading news- 
papers speak in terms of utter compas- 
sion of the spectacle offered by Great 
Britain at the present moment. While 
Russia without a shot was able to annex 
Provinces bringing her nearer to our 
Indian Empire, England allows garri- 
sons to be massacred under her own 
eyes, and comes to terms with the 
Mahdi, who is justified in boasting that 
the British Empire is powerless to de- 
feat him. I am not going to enter into 
an Egyptian debate; but what I have a 
right to say, and do say, in the most 
emphatic manner, is this—that I have 
said enough to show that the attention 
of the Government ought to be turned 
towards Egypt, instead of being taken up 
by a great Constitutional change, which, 
however good it may be, might as well 
be deferred to another year. I need not 
say very much about Ireland. Is Ire- 
land really happy and contented under 
your Ooercion Bill? We know what 
has been said in this House. We know 
the terms of hatred and hostility to this 
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country that have been used over and 
over again by men who are Members of 
this House, and bound by their position 
and their Oath to be honourable not 
only to the particular part of the Empire 
in which they live, but to the Empire at 
large. Is that a satisfactory state of 
affairs? Is it a state of affairsin which 
it is either prudent or safe to undertake 
great administrative changes? No, Gir. 
I wish to protest against Parliament 
entering into an enormous Constitutional 
reform, of which we cannot see the end, 
at a time when the country is in a condi- 
tion of anxiety both at home and abroad. 
I hope the Government may be induced, 
in the interests of the commerce of the 
country, for the credit of the coun- 
try, and for the honour of the British 
name, to bring to Egypt order, justice, 
firmness, and real government, and to 
bring about a state of affairs which will 
lead ultimately to its prosperity; and, 
as regards Ireland, to bring her back at 
least to the condition she was in in 1880, 
when there was then an absence of crime 
and outrage, and a general sense of 
comfort and satisfaction such as had 
been unknown in the previous history 
of that country. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down had endea- 
voured to convince the House and the 
country that because, at an earlier period 
of our history, such serious events as the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny 
were considered sufficient reasons for 
ig em a great measure, such affairs 
as Madagascar, the Congo, and Basuto- 
land were now to be considered sufficient 
reasons for postponing a great reform 
which the country had been so long 
waiting for. The hon. Member’s speech 
had been addressed to an Amendment 
which had not been before the House, 
and which the hon. Member could not 
move. He never said a word on the 
Amendment before the House, and he 
(Mr. Anderson), therefore, rose to say a 
few words about the Amendment pro- 
perly under consideration. The right 
hon. and gallant Baronet who moved 
the Amendment before the House had 
furnished the first illustration of the 
Prime Minister’s remarks that it would 
not be this Bill that would excite oppo- 
sition, at least open opposition; but 
it would be the redistribution scheme, 
when it came on, that the Opposition 
would gather round. The right hon, 
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and gallant Baronet’s speech was highly 
appreciative of the Bill, for he spoke of 
how he had always advocated such a 
Bill, and was ready to support it when 
brought forward by a responsible Mi- 
nixtry. He was very glad to hear that 
statement from the right hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet as a Scotch Member from 
the opposite side of the House, and he 
earnestly hoped other Scotch Members 
on the opposite side would follow the 
example that had been set them. The 
speech of the right hon. and gallant 
Baronet was directed mainly to the re- 
distribution of seats that was shadowed 
forth by the Prime Minister in the most 
guarded manner. The Prime Minister 
said it was only his own opinion he was 
expressing, and not that of his Col- 
leagues; but he (Mr. Anderson) was 
content to take that guarded promise of 
the Prime Minister of a considerable 
accession to the Members for Scotland, 
and not to make any difficulty or press 
for any more pointed answer now. He 
would even make an admission to the 
right hon. and gallant Baronet. There 
was a great deal in the scheme, as pre- 
sented by the Prime Minister, of which 
he did not approve, and which he would 
be ready to oppose when the time came; 
but not now. When it came before 
them he would be ready to move, and 
to claim for Scotland a large accession 
to her Members, at any rate, as large as 
justice seemed to require; but he did 
not agree with the right hon. and 
gallant Baronet in his estimate, nor did 
he believe that the Revenue ought to 
have anything whatever to do with the 
question. So far as population went, he 
believed in his estimate. If they kept 
to population, England was somewhat 
over-represented ; Ireland was alsosome- 
what over-represented by population, 
but not very largely, and perhaps not 
at all if they admitted the element men- 
tioned by the Prime Minister of distance 
from the Central Authority. If that 
were admitted, then probably Ireland 
was not over-represented; but if that 
were admitted for Ireland, it would 
have to be admitted for Scotland also, 
and that would give Scotland a right to 
a little more representation than mere 
population would justify. Having said 
so much about redistribution, he would 
confine himself now to the Bill to be 
introduced, and he must congratulate the 
Prime Minister, and he had pleasure in 
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being the first Member to do so, upon 
having offered the House a really great 
measure. A Bill to enfranchise no less 
than 2,000,000 could not be described as 
other than a great measure; but when 
that was only an estimate, and an uncer- 
tain one, he thought it was an admirable 
reason for putting off the redistribution 
scheme to a future date, until they 
knew what the reality was in the in- 
crease in the representation, and not a 
mere estimate, however near that esti- 
mate might prove to be. The Prime 
Minister had mentioned the shipbuild- 
ing industry on the Clyde as one of 
the greatest arguments in favour of 
extended franchise. As the shipbuild- 
ing yards had been obliged to move 
further down the Clyde from Glasgow 
the workpeople had gone with the work, 
and by doing that many of them had 
lost the franchise which they actually 
had before. There could not be any 
greater injustice; and he could assure 
the Prime Minister that the Bill which 
he now offered would be hailed with 
satisfaction on the Clyde, and he thought 
generally by the Scotch Members, and 
when the redistribution scheme came 
they would be ready to discuss that ; 
but, in the meantime, he hoped the 
Scotch Liberal Members would confine 
themselves to the Bill before the 
House. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought it 
must have been present to the mind of 
everyone who had listened to the Prime 
Minister’s very elaborate anc carefully 
arranged speech that he was conscious 
vf opening to the House and country a 
measure of stupendous dimensions ; but 
that, at the same time, he was fully con- 
scious that the Bill was one that would 
challenge great difference of opinion, 
even among his own Friends, and that it 
conveyed to everyone on his (Mr. Gib- 
son’s) side of the House the impression 
that he was speaking the sentiments of 
adivided Cabinet. It was the lot of the 
Prime Minister 18 years ago to intro- 
duce a Reform Bill of considerable im- 
portance, and which met with a fate 
which he thought would, to a certain 
extent, determine the fate of the Ministry 
on the present occasion. On that occa- 
sion the Prime Minister himself, in his 
opening statement, indicated that he 
was disregarding the opinion of the 
country, and he used the following re- 
markable words :— 
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“A state of ‘the public mind that was not 
clear, definite, and resolute, bnt rather be- 
wildered, or at the least indecisive.” —(3 Han- 
sard, [182] 21.) 


Those words might be used with sub- 
stantial advantage on the present oc- 
casion. At the present time, when the 
Prime Minister endeavoured to infuse 
interest into the subject, he knew he 
was speaking, if not to an indifferent 
House, certainly not to an enthusiastic 
one; and he knew that the temper of 
the country at the present moment was 
one, if not of absolute indifference, at 
least as nearly approaching to one of 
indifference as could be conceived. The 
topics that were at the present time 
most prominent in the public mind were 
the fate of our forces near Suakim, and 
the prospect of the Bill for the protection 
of our flocks and herds from imported dis- 
ease. The nation had obviously shown 
little interest in the question before 
the House. Ifthe votes of the Ministers 
themselves were taken by ballot it would 
be found that only a very small minority 
of them were at all enthusiastic about 
the matter. According to the avowal of 
the Prime Minister himself the measure 
was introduced because the Members of 
the Government were martyrs to old 
votes. He did not say that the Govern- 
ment had brought in the Bill without 
hope ; but their hope was poor and un- 
worthy. They had brought it in in the 
hope of drawing the attention of the 
people away from their failures and dis- 
asters elsewhere; but they hoped in 
vain. Judging from the speech of the 
Prime Minister, one would think that 
the present Parliament was a Parlia- 
ment summoned to deal with the subject 
of Electoral Reform. He denied that 
it was summoned for any such purpose. 
In none of the electoral utterances of the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown were 
there any words to show that that was 
one of the principle questions which this 
Parliament was expected to settle. In 
an eloquent election address, of reason- 
able duration, the only allusion made 
by the Prime Minister to the present 
vast measure was 4hat ‘“‘there might 
be a more equal distribution of the 
electoral franchise.’”’ The only refer- 
ence to the subject in hand made by 
the noble Marquess the present Secre- 
tary of State for War (the Marquess of 
Hartington) in his election addresses was 
‘that the system of public representa- 
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tion in Parliament was still incomplete.” 
Could such utterances as those be said 
to show that the present Parliament 
was returned with a mandate from the 
nation to consider the subject of Re- 
form? It was the duty of the Opposi- 
tion to examine at such length and in 
such manner as they should think con- 
cientiously right the character and the 
details of the measure. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whose language was 
generally moderate, had stated that the 
Bill involved greater changes and re- 
forms than any which had taken place 
since 1689, and the Prime Minister had 
that evening used words which showed 
that he did not shrink from adopting 
that description ofthe measure. It was 
extraordinary that the House of Com- 
mons should be asked to consider this 
great organic change without being put 
in possession of statistics showing what 
would be the probable effect of the 
proposed enlarged franchise. At present 
the Government seemed to rely on sta- 
tistics furnished by private Members, 
for which they were not responsible, 
and which they could either disclaim 
or supplement. In 1832 and 1866 
ample Returns were laid before Par- 
liament showing, inter alia, the num- 
ber of those who would be enfran- 
chised, where they resided, and the 
classes to which they belonged. The 
present proposal was one whose prin- 
ciple and the groundwork of whose 
plans had been tossed off lightly by the 
Prime Minister. Towards the end of 
his speech he said he would enfranchise 
2,000,000. [‘ Hear, hear!”’] Perhaps 
hon. Members opposite would cheer 
again when he told them that the Prime 
Minister was under the mark. [* Hear, 
hear!” ] In dealing with England and 
Scotland the Prime Minister gave sub- 
stantial figures; but in dealing with 
Ireland he stated that he contemplated 
the enfranchisement of 400,000 persons. 
According, however, to his (Mr. Gib- 
son’s) view that estimate was distinctly 
and largely under the mark, and he 
believed it would be over 500,000, and 
might be not far short of 600,000. He 
noticed that certain Members below the 
Gangway on the opposite side of the 
House cheered that statement; but he 
did not see any Irish Liberal Member 
joining in the general hilarity. He saw 
many difficulties with reference to the 
County Franchise in presuming an 
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analogy between the class of lodgers in 
the county and the class of lodgers in 
the towns, and the Service Franchise, 
while it might have many things to 
commend it, would create many intricate 
and difficult questions. The Prime Mi- 
nister’s speech had one great charac- 
teristic ; it told them a great deal upon 
points on which they wanted very little 
elucidation, and leftZthem absolutely in 
the dark on many points on which, he 
thought, they had a right to some 
guidance. Would the Bill, if it passed 
in any form, give them a better House 
of Commons? He did not find that the 
Prime Minister undertook to suggest 
that it would. Would it make the 
legislative machine work more smoothly 
than at present? Would it simplify 
the Irish problem? He should be 
glad to hear any Member who might 
take part in the discussion explain how. 
Would it lessen or would it intensify 
electoral anomalies? Why—even after 
the Prime Minister’s speech—could any 
man believe that he himself imagined 
if the present Bill passed it could effect 
a settlement of the Reform Question for 
even a period of five years? The right 
hon. Gentleman had not said one soli- 
tary syllable about the principle upon 
which this Bill was supposed to rest. 
It was not to rest on the old well- 
known principle of the Constitution— 
that representation and taxation should 
go together. And yet the Prime Minis- 
ter, with all his splendid courage, would 
not venture to declare that the Bill 
would divorce representation from taxa- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not rested the Bill on the assertion that 
the franchise was a right. The only 
approach to a principle he could find in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech was 
what, if said by anyone ‘else, he would 
call a platitude of the Caucus, but in 
this case he ventured to leave unbap- 
tized—that it rested upon the broad 
basis of the enfranchisement of capable 
citizens, and the more the better. Was 
that a principle ever before suggested 
in any Reform debate as a grave, well- 
considered ground for a most important 
change in the Constitution? The Prime 
Minister was a Nestor in Parliament, 
and had spoken in more Reform debates 
than any other living man; and yet he 
(Mr. Gibson) would venture to say that 
the words he had quoted would be found 
absolutely inconsistent, not only with 
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every other speech, but with the ten- 
dency of every other speech, on previous 
Reform Bills. No doubt as to capable 
citizens, the question would be asked 
over and over again—Will you deny 
their fitness?’’ He admitted, as every- 
one must admit, that many—he believed 
the majority—of those proposed to be 
enfranchised were as fit as thousands of 
those who already had the franchise. 
He would go further, and say just as fit 
as thousands who would be left out- 
side the present Bill. Why, the Bill 
would exaggerate and develope ine- 
qualities and anomalies, because there 
must be left rankling discontent in the 
hundreds and thousands of men—honest, 
temperate, capable, and fit—who were 
fortunately free ‘from the encumbrance 
of a house. The argument of the Prime 
Minister prove infinitely too much. It 
proved that it was right to give the 
franchise to every man with a house; 
but every man without a house, although 
fully qualified in other respects, was not 
said to be capable of the franchise. There 
were two branches of the question that 
the House, from beginning to end of the 
Premier’s speech, waited for something 
like a clear reference to. Everyone 
knew from the spokesman of the Cabi- 
net that the Prime Minister was going 
to bring in a Bill ; but what the people 
of the country wanted to know was, how 
far the Bill would deal with the great 
and vital questions of minority repre- 
sentation and redistribution? On the 
minority question the right hon. Gen- 
tleman only revealed one thing—that 
the Cabinet were not agreed, because he 
was only able to indicate that whenever 
the subject was presented if would meet 
with candid consideration. So that on 
this question of minorities. all that the 
House got from the Prime Minister was 
a statement meaning anything or no- 
thing. Had not the House a right to 
something like a decent frankness on 
this question? The Prime Minister had 
passed by what had attracted the atten- 
tion of the most thoughtful minds in 
the country—the question of propor- 
tionate representation. Everyone going 
to take part in these debates had no 
doubt readj the literature connected 
with the subject. They all knew Mr. 
Hare’s plan—a very interesting one—as 
to which opinions might largely differ ; 
and there were other plans. He gave 
no opinion on Mr, Hare’s plan, or 
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on the other arithmetical proposals 
suggested. But he would say that 
the Prime Minister was keeping back 
the opinion of the Cabinet on the 
question, seeing that he had not ven- 
tured on the slightest word about 
it. There was another matter as to 
which the Government were chal- 
lenged over and over again to express 
their views. Did they intend in the 
large increase that must take place in 
the representation of great centres of 
population places—like London, Bir- 
mingham, and Manchester, where nine 
or ten Members might take the place of 
three or four—that each citizen in those 
great cities should have as many votes 
as there would be seats ; or did they in- 
tend to regulate the sub-division of those 
great centres so that each man would 
only be able to vote for one, two, or three 
candidates ? These were vital questions, 
and he believed that both the House and 
the country would insist that the Govern- 
ment should no longer keep them in 
ignorance as to their views with regard 
to them. The House and the country had 
not been treated fairly ; and he could 
not but think that the Nemesis which 
ever attended practices not consistent 
with the fair play which should always 
be shown in public life would sooner or 
later overtake the Government. There 
was another branch of this great ques- 
tion to which public attention had been 
directed more than to any other—he 
meant the question of redistribution. 
He was not sure that any one calmly 
considering this matter would not arrive 
at the conclusion that redistribution 
was a far more urgent and pressing 
question than the question of the fran- 
chise. It would be found that in the 
great mass of the speeches delivered in 
the country—those of the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) as welias of the Prime Minister 
—the arguments used went really more 
in favour of redistribution than of the 
representation of the people. This was 
a question which affected not only the 
agricultural labourer but the artizans 
dwelling in important towns, who might 
be admitted to the franchise by redis- 
tribution when more Members were 
given to important towns or by the sys- 
tem of grouping. Such a plan would 
go far to cure all the anomalies which 
had been pointed out. How had the 
Prime Minister dealt with the question 
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of redistribution? He had listened to 
him with mixed feelings—of course with 
admiration, that went without saying, 
and he listened to him with great 
curiosity ; and he was bound to say 
that when that admiration and curiosity 
assumed more moderate limits, he list- 
ened to him with feelings of intense 
disappointment. He had never in his 
life listened to arguments that were less 
conclusive. He never heard the Prime 
Minister use arguments that were more 
entirely feeble than those he had pre- 
sented to the House, and through the 
House to the country, in support of 
the extraordinary course he proposed 
to take in reference to redistribution. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
postpone redistribution until God knows 
when. [‘*Oh!”] Hon. Members might 
murmur; but he was content to rely 
upon the silence of the Prime Minister 
with regard to that point. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to postpone 
re-distribution, not only until after the 
Franchise Bill became law—which was 
a very remote day—but also until after 
a Registration Bill was brought in and 
passed. That Registration Bill was to 
do more than any other had yet done, 
and that was to accomplish registration 
by some self-acting process. He there- 
fore felt that he was entitled to show 
that the Prime Minister was literally 
playing with the House in reference to 
this question. It was perfectly plain 
that in reference to this question the 
Cabinet were not united; because if 
their conduct were united it was both 
uncandid and unfair. He had full 
justification for what he was saying, 
for he found that when the Prime Mi- 
nister spoke in reference to this question 
he made an astounding assertion for a 
Prime Minister to make who was wor- 
shipped by hisCabinet. [ ‘‘Oh!”’ and signs 
of disapprobation from Mr. GuapsTone. | 
He would withdraw that statement, as 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
know that there were some dissentients. 
It was, however, remarkable that when 
he came to speak upon this question— 
he being the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, with great authority and experi- 
ence—he had to say that he was not 
speaking for the Cabinet and the Go- 
vernment, and that he was giving, not 
his own plan, not his own deliberate 
opinion, but a sketch of what he con- 
ceived might hereafter be carried out. 
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It proved to be a very curious sketch— 
a sketch coloured with more method he 
had never seen in his life. England 
was known to be the most Conservative 
part of the Three Kingdoms. Accord- 
ingly, it was suggested that Ireland was 
to be left with its present representation, 
‘and that Scotland was to be increased. 
Nothing was said about Wales for ob- 
vious reasons; but England was to 
supply whatever increase was to be 
given to Scotland ; and inasmuch as the 
South of England was known to be 
rather more Oonservative than the 
North, it was from the South of England 
it was to be taken to supply the differ- 
ence. He, of course, believed implicitly 
in the Prime Minister’s conscience. { Mr. 
Warton: Oh, oh!] Well, he might 
be credulous —[Mr. Warton: Hear, 
hear!]; but he was confident that when 
the Prime Minister considered calmly 
his own scheme and his own unsettled 
state of mind he would arrive at the con- 
clusion that misguided Conservatives 
might be disposed to regard the work- 
ings of his political mind, as he had re- 
vealed it to them, with a feeling of acute 
suspicion. The Government were in this 
dilemma. Had they a plan formed in 
their own minds? If they had, they 
weve not treating the House with con- 
fidence in not explaining it; and if they 
had no plan they were presenting to 
the House the first step of a great Re- 
form measure before they had thought 
it out in all its most essential particulars 
and details. It was said that a re-dis- 
tribution scheme could not be included 
in the Franchise Bill at the present. 
But he had read in Mr. Mayne’s able 
pamphlet on ‘“‘ The Coming Reform,” a 
good suggestion, which was this—that 
if the Government finding, after a 
calm review of the positicn, that it 
would be ‘‘ wickedly absurd ”’—to use 
the language of the Prime Minister 
—that they should include redistri- 
bution in the Franchise Bill, let them 
just insert a little innocent clause in 
their Franchise Bill postponing its 
operation until the other measure was 
passed. Did not the Prime Minister 
think the House would be wickedly 
and absurdly foolish to give the slight- 
est credence to the suggestions he had 
made as to the possible operations of 
the Bill? When would they be told 


the plan of the redistribution measure? 
Was the measure so much a necessary 
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part of the Reform programme that the 
Prime Minister was bound particularly 
to apologize for not presenting it to the 
House, and yet so independent of it that 
they were not to be given a statement to 
guide their action in reference to the Bill 
now under discussion? It was all very 
well for the Prime Minister to mean to 
bring in a Redistribution Bill; but was it 
not very strange that he did not tell the 
House when he meant to bring it in, or 
at least state what were the principles 
upon which it would proceed? They 
had been told in the Press that the House 
would at least be supplied with the out- 
line, if not with the details of the mea- 
sure; but they had not heard a single 
word from the Prime Minister as to what 
he might do. What was to be the basis 
of the Bill? Was it to be based upon 
population and electoral districts? The 
Prime Minister, speaking for himself 
alone, said his sketch did not go in that 
direction. At present, variety was the 
essence of the Constitution. The variety 
of our Parliamentary system was that 
which gave it a distinct position among 
the Assemblies of the world, and that 
which constituted the rarest element of 
our electoral power; and if anything 
verging on ‘‘electoral districts” were 
adopted, it must, of necessity, reduce 
the country to the dead level of com- 
mon uniformity. The Prime Minister 
had not told the House, even by a hint, 
how many Members must be trans- 
ferred from boroughs to courties. He 
should like to know how many more 
than 60 borough Members the Prime 
Minister considered would be taken 
from boroughs and sent to counties? He 
should be glad to know why 40 or 50 
boroughs at present returning Members 
to this House would be, of necessity, de- 
prived of their distinctive individuality ? 
These were important and interesting 
questions. The Prime Minister had not 
told them whether redistribution was 
to be on the basis of population or tax- 
ation. He had not told them whether 
grouping was to be carried out ; and, if 
so, to what extent. The House knew 
the legitimate expectations of Scotland ; 
but the Prime Minister had not told 
them with anything like the detail they 
had a right to expect whether the re- 
presentation in Scotland was to be in- 
creased. They knew that Scotland ex- 
pected from 10 to 14 additional Mem- 
bers; but the only auswer of the Prime 
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Minister was that its claims should be 
considered and acknowledged. That 
might be done by adding one or two 
Members for well-known Radical con- 
stituencies. As to Wales, the Prime 
Minister was still more cautious. He 
did not even mention it. Wales was a 
difficulty in the Prime Minister’s way, 
and in the way of the Oabinet, for whom 
the right hon. Gentleman did not speak. 
He was as positive as he could be of 
anything in the world that there were 
substantial dissentients in the Cabinet, 
from the statement of the Prime Minis- 
ter that he was in favour of not dimi- 
nishing the number of Members for Ire- 
land. To his mind, that statement of 
the Prime Minister, blurted out as he 
gave it, was a coarse and rather trans- 
parent bid for the Irish vote. He would 
give some figures, which, however, he 
would not discuss. Each Scotch Member 
represented 64,000 persons; each Eng- 
lish Member 54,000; each Irish member 
51,000; and each Welsh Member, 
45,000. Surely, upon those figures, 
Wales would lose some Members. At 
all events, Ireland was in this position 
—ihat the Prime Minister, who had 
some ulterior objects in view, would 
proclaim that it was the cardinal point 
of his programme that he would not 
consider the question of the reduction 
of the Representatives of that country. 
These were important points that must 
be considered in the light of common 
sense, and in the face of that circum- 
stance to which, no doubt, a substantial 
part of the Prime Minister’s speech was 
directed, and that was, a Dissolution, 
which the right hon. Gentleman saw 
could not be very long delayed. What 
was the course taken by the Govern- 
ment? It was an inversion of the cvun- 
fidence trick. ‘‘ Trust me,”’ the Prime 
Minister said, ‘‘ because we won’t trust 
you; give me a blank cheque, and let 
me fill it up as I will.”’ And to-night 
the right hon. Gentleman used the re- 
markable words—‘‘ We will walk into 
no trap;” but did he think that the 
independent Members of the House of 
Commons were so silly as to walk into 
the traps that he so ostentatiously spread 
before them? The franchise, as the 
Prime Minister had expounded it, was a 
great maze, and the Redistribution Bill 
was its clue. The Prime Minister wanted 
them to walk into the maze whilst he 
kept the clue concealed in his own 
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mind, telling them that, perhaps, at 
some remote time, when they were lost 
in the toils of the maze, he would let 
them know the clue. If redistribution 
was to be dealt*with by this Parliament 
how could it be dealt with after the 
death-knell of the Parliament had been 
sounded by the passing of this Bill; for 
the passing of the Franchise Bill would 
proclaim the unfitness of the present 
House of Commons as Representatives 
of the nation. How, then, after that 
proclamation could the present House 
of Commons deal firmly and boldly with 
the question of redistribution? And if 
the question was to be postponed from 
this to another Parliament what would 
be the position? A new Parliament 
would have to be summoned, elected by 
the new constituencies. It would have 
to do this specific work of {redistribu- 
tion, and thenin turn must be dissolved. 
Could anyone imagine a course more 
intensely inconvenient than to have 
two Dissolutions in order to avoid the 
obvious course of dealing with the 
matter at once? Anyone who had con- 
sidered redistribution would see that 
it was one of the largest parts of the 
Reform Question. It was obvious that 
it could be worked in any way that the 
cunning manipulator desired. It might 
be worked to destroy the rights of the 
Crown, and to make it impossible. It 
might be worked to destroy popular 
rights, or all our political institutions. 
And, under these circumstances, they 
were asked to place a blank order in the 
hands of the Prime Minister to redis- 
tribute when and how he pleased. What 
was the opinion of Mr. Bright in 1866 ? 
He said— 


“T could frame a measure which would give 
a vote to every man in the Kingdom, and re- 
distribution could be so framed that representa- 
tion would be infinitely worse than at pre- 
sent.” 
And yet they were asked in the face of 
that warning not to insist upon some- 
thing like an honest and frank revela- 
tion of the workings, so far as they were 
developed, of the Ministerial mind. All 
history was against the Prime Minister 
on this question; in 1832, 1854, 1868 
and 1859, and in 1860 the two measures 
were combined, and in 1866 the House 
compelled the Prime Minister to com- 
bine them, although at the outset he 
took a line which was more honest than 
that which he had taken to-night. On 
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that occasion the Premier promised he 
would reveal the redistribution scheme 
before the Committee stage of the Bill. 
What was the puny, transparent excuse 
which the Premier gave to-night for not 
doing so? The right hon. Gentleman 
knew all those precedents better than 
any of them; and yet he had the 
temerity to say to the House that this 
was the first complete Bill that had ever 
been presented to Parliament. Of course, 
everything turned upon the meaning 
which the right hon. Gentleman gave to 
the word ‘‘ complete.” If complete meant 
the joining of these two provisions of 
Reform, it was no answer to say that 
there was completeness as to grouping 
three parts of the United Kingdom to- 
gether; but, so far as he could see, that 
was the only attempt which the Prime 
Minister made to escape from the obvious 
and overwhelming force of every pre- 
cedent that could be cited. What was 
the explanation as to 1866 which the 
Prime Minister suggested? In 1866 
there had been some contention. The 
lines between town and country were 
in existence, and it became necessary, in 
order to prevent jerrymandering, to com- 
bine the two Bills. But was it not obvious 
to anyone that it was more necessary 
now than in 1866? Why, the points of 
demarcation between town and country 
were obliterated by this Bill. It would 
be possible under it for the Prime 
Minister to call town country and country 
town ; and that very power of so mixing 
and confusing urban districts rendered 
it more necessary now than ever that 
the House should insist upon getting 
the same frank exposition of what was 
going to be done. Parliamentary au- 
thority upon this question was un- 
answerable and invincible. Again he 
would quote Mr. Bright. Speaking at 
Bradford, in 1859, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 

“The question of distribution is the very soul 
of the question, and unless you get that you will 
be deceived ; and when the Bill is passed you 
may possibly have to lament that you are not 


in a position in which you would wish to find 
yourselves,” 


Possibly, the authority of that right hon. 
Gentleman was no longer of any avail 
with the Cabinet now that he had become 
a moderate man. Butthey might listen 
to what Lord Stanley, who was now their 
trusted and honoured Colleague, said in 
April, 1866— 
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‘“‘ When we are framing that which really is 
a new Constitution for the country, it is as in- 
sane an act tosanction part of a scheme without 
knowing the whole, as it would be to begin 
building a palace room by room without an esti- 
mate or a general plan, and with only the as- 
surance of the architect that he understands his 
i Our judgment ought to be free, 
unbiassed, and founded on full knowledge.”’— 
(3 Hansard, [182] 1176.) 


Now, in the present case, he admired the 
architect very much ; but he would like 
him to give them, if not full knowledge, 
at all events something to enlighten 
their darkness. After 1866 this ques- 
tion passed into the new phase. The 
present Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Trevelyan) took it up and brought it 
into academic prominence, and he com- 
menced in 1872 dealing with the ques- 
tion in a very able and remarkable 
oration. On that occasion the Prime 
Minister spoke very differently to what 
he did now. Even now the right hon. 
Gentleman did not strike him (Mr. 
Gibson) as being intensely in love with 
his own measure ; but in 1872 the right 
hon. Gentleman was coldness itself to- 


wards the proposal. He said— 
“Tt is absolutely impossible that the present 
distribution of seats should continue. . . . In 


point of fact, then, the proposal is not a proposal 
to be dealt with in a few lines of an Act of Par- 
liament. It is a proposal for a new Parliamen- 
tary Reform Act upon a larger scale.’’—(Jbid. 
[210] 1911.) 


But what was changed since then? 
Why should we now adopt a Bill of a 
few lines, and relegate the lai-ger mea- 
sure to the future? In the debate of 
1877 the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
said— 

“ The wise and the honest course for those of 
us who desire both reforms (franchise and re- 
distribution) is, then, to connect them in our 
movement from the first. .... There are some 
of us who go so far as to believe that a redis- 
tribution of political power will be found to as 
greatly transcend in importance the mere exten- 
sion of the franchise as it does in difficulty of 
treatment.’’— (Ibid. [235] 500-505-6.) 

He (Mr. Gibson) thought those were 
good sentences; and he would be glad 
to hear the right hon. Baronet repeat 
them on the present occasion, even in the 
form of a pious personal reflection of his 
own, not binding any of his Colleagues. 
He now turned to the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War (the 
Marquess of Hartington), who seemed 
to have said more sensible things than 
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most public men, though, perhaps,asmuch 
could not be said of his performances. 
But in February, 1878, the noble Mar- 
quess said— 

‘*T think my hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) 
has done very well to bring these two subjects 
together under the view of the House, because 
I believe that whenever the House does proceed 
to deal practically with this question it will 
insist, as it has done before, that the question 
shall not be dealt with partially, but asa whole.” 
—( Ibid. [238] 245.) 

If there was any meaning in the lan- 
guage of Parliamentary conviction, if 
there was any meaning in Parliamentary 
precedent, could the Government suggest 
any reason, or shape any justification, 
for the extraordinary want of confidence 
and want of fairness shown by them in 
reference to this question to-night? The 
last excuse of the Prime Minister was 
one which he never thought to hear at 
the end of his long career. The Prime 
Minister said that the franchise was an 
Imperial question, redistribution a local 
one; and, therefore, for the sake of the 
Imperial measure, the locai measure 
must go tothe wall. That struck him 
as being peculiar; because, whatever 
epithets the Prime Minister might use, it 
was this redistribution which must ulti- 
mately determine the effect of the Fran- 
chise Bill. A few words upon Ireland 
and he had done. It was impossible to 
mention the subject of Ireland without 
seeing the necessity and justice of in- 
cluding in the Bill a scheme of re- 
distribution. Anyone who looked an 
inch below the surface, anyone who did 
not wish to remain ignorant, anyone who 
did not wish to shut his eyes to plain 
and obvious facts, must see that expe- 
diency and justice-required that, in the 
case of Ireland, there should be a Re- 
distribution Bill combined with any 
Reform Bill which might be applied to 
that country. Was the matter so urgent 
in England and Scotland that it could 
not wait until Ireland was quieted 
down? Was it wise, was it statesman- 
like, was it prudent, that at a time when 
Ireland was administered in such an 
exceptional way, when the people of the 
country could not be trusted to guide 
themselves by the ordinary laws of the 
country, to throw amongst them such a 
material for dispute and fresh agitation 
as this Bill presented? Was it not 


astounding to find that this time, when 
loyalty was struggling with disloyalty, 
should be chosen to forge new political 
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weapons to put into the hands of those 
who told them in advance that they in- 
tended to use those weapons against 
them? If this Reform Bill passed 
for Ireland without any Redistribution 
Bill, the Government perfectly well 
knew that it must increase the Na- 
tionalist Party to something like 90 votes. 
There must be no pretence of ignorance 
on this subject. The Prime Minister 
did not venture to say one solitary word 
in justification for his action; but the 
House must have noticed how his eyes 
were directed to the Benches below the 
Gangway. Two defences for now deal- 
ing with Reform in Ireland had been 
attempted. It was said a Franchise 
Bill might, indeed, immensely increase 
the Nationalist Party, but they would 
then disunite. Irishmen believed a good 
deal, but there was a limit to Irishmen’s 
credulity; and when it was said the 
Party who in Opposition had not got 
as yet everything for which they were 
struggling would break down because 
you made them strong, it was simple 
nonsense. Another feeble, wretched 
suggestion that was made was this—that 
if the majority of the Irish Members who 
would be returned to Parliament would 
be for destroying the Union and for sepa- 
ration, it was better to know it at once. 
He had seen that in various Party papers 
of great ability; he had read it in 
speeches of gifted men whom he re- 
spected; and he put to them in sober 
earnest this question—Do not you know 
that already without waiting for the 
Franchise Bill? Was it not rank non- 
sense to be pretending to be waiting 
for the Franchise Bill, when they knew 
by anticipation that what he said could 
not be gainsaid or denied? If there 
was to be a Reform Bill for Ireland it 
was absolutely necessary that a Redis- 
tribution Bill should accompany it. The 
Parliamentary problem was grave 
enough as it was. If there passed a 
Franchise Bill without the Redistribu- 
tion Bill it would become stupendous. 
The matter was too plain. The Govern- 
ment were now nervous before the 35 
Members who followed the lead of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) in the House; but would they 
not tremble before 90? The Loyalist 
classes in Ireland were not confined to 
one class or one creed. He made that 
statement on behalf of his absent fellow- 
countrymen, from many of whom he 
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differed in politics and religion. The 
Loyalist class were not confined to one 
Province or one locality. They were 
scattered over many parts of Ireland. 
They numbered one-third, or very little 
less than one-third, of the whole popu- 
lation. Supposing the Bill passed, what 
security would the House have—what 
security would the Loyalists of Ireland 
have—that they would not be treated 
with gross and wanton injustice? Was 
it not monstrous to remove many 
Loyalists from that House by a Fran- 
chise Bill, and in their enforced absence 
regard the 90 Nationalists, who thus 
would have a greater share of repre- 
sentation than they were entitled to, as 
having the right to dictate what the re- 
distribution should be? Human nature 
was human nature, even in the Island of 
Saints; and how could they expect that 
90 Nationalist Members would not 
struggle to maintain the rights and 
privileges which were given to them 
against their fellow-countrymen who 
were thus deprived of their political 
power and representation? If the Go- 
vernment meant an honest Redistribu- 
tion Bill—if they meant fairly to protect 
the Loyalist minority in that country, 
they were bound to say now how they 
meant to guard that minority. If the 
Cabinet meant to deal with this ques- 
tion, and not one man, speaking for him- 
self—he cared not how eminent that 
Member might be—they were bound to 
have a policy, and not to be shilly- 
shallying without making up their 
minds. If the Government meant the 
reduction of the Irish Members, as he 
believed they did, they were bound 
now fairly and frankly to avow it. If 
the Government, however, kept their 
counsel to themselves, they must expect 
that their motives would be variously 
and not very favourably interpreted. 
Those who were disposed to believe in 
the future courage of the Government 
would assuredly doubt their capacity to 
achieve the task that lay before them. 
That more numerous class of persons 
who doubted their future courage would 
be disposed now to question their present 
honesty. The question was too plain 
for cavil ; it was too plain for conceal- 
ment. Anyone who had listened to the 
speech of the Prime Minister must have 
been made aware of this faci—that he 
found it now very hard to deal with 35 
or 40 Nationalist Members, and that he 
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was very anxious, by tone, and glance, 
and manner, to conciliate them. If the 
Franchise Bill was passed without re- 
distribution these 35 or 40 Members 
would become 90. Would it not be 
harder and far more difficult to deal 
with 90, and to get them to accept a re- 
distribution scheme which might dimi- 
nish their numbers, and which must 
diminish their strength? If the redis- 
tribution question were postponed, would . 
not the minority suffer? Could the 
Scottish Members be quite sure that 
they would get an increase of their num- 
bers? Could the country trust that the 
Prime Minister would carry out the 
views that he had sketehed without 
committing himself? Could the country 
trust the Cabinet that had not yet made 
up their minds, to make them up at some 
future time, and to lead them in a safe 
direction? He thought he was entitled 
to ask this question—‘‘ Could the Cabinet 
trust themselves?” Had the Govern- 
ment honestly made up their minds 
that if this Franchise Bill were passed 
alone and simply, as stated by the Prime 
Minister, that they would then have re- 
solution and power enough to work out 
a Redistribution Bill that would, in the 
case of Ireland, do justice to the loyal 
minority, and, in the case of the, United 
Kingdom, do justice to the various 
interests at stake? He thanked the 
House for the patient hearing it had 
given tohim. The Bill that had been 
introduced was uncertain in its opera- 
tion, and it was unexplained in its 
results. He thought he was entitled to 
say that the country would demand 
that that Bill should be made, as far as 
possible, clear and certain. The Prime 
Minister must know that the subject he 
had presented to the House was one in- 
volving the widest differences'of opinion. 
He must know that many persons in the 
House, and more persons in the country, 
entertained grave doubts as to the scope 
and the effect of this measure. He must 
see that this was a question which 
should be decided in full light, and with 
perfect confidence. It was only fair, 
reasonable, and just to treat the Repre- 
sentatives of the people with confidence 
and with candour. If complete frank- 
ness was not shown, and if the questions 
that he and others had ventured to 
suggest were not fairly answered, he 
would ask the country fairly to consider 
this question :—‘‘ Will not this Bill be 
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regarded as a Party Bill—a Bill not 
honestly framed with a view to guard 
liberty and secure rights—a Bill as- 
suredly not framed to secure that justice 
which we are entitled to—that highest 
form of justice which consists in justice 
to all?” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), in his 
exceedingly able speech, had avowed his 
uncompromising hostility to all reform, 
either for England, Ireland, or Scot- 
land. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman displayed in the earlier part of 
his speech a great anxiety for statistics, 
and complained that the Prime Minister 
had left the House in darkness as to the 
probable effects of this measure, be- 
cause he had not quoted a long array of 
figures. Now, he (Mr. Fowler) would 
trouble the House with two figures 
forming one statistic, which constituted 
the basis of the arguments hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House intended 
to urge in defence of this measure, 
which justified them in defending it, 
which, in their opinion, would relieve 
the Government from all charges of a 
‘* shilly-shally” policy, and which would 
confirm the determination of himself 
and his Friends, whether with this Go- 
vernment, or whether with another 
Government, never to hold their hands 
until they had accomplished this great 
reform. Now the figure was this. There 
were in this country—and he was speak- 
ing of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
for, after all, they were but one country, 
and he hoped they would always remain 
so— 6,500,000 householders —persons 
earning their bread, paying taxes, and 
discharging all the responsibilities which 
in a civilized community devolved upon 
householders—and of those 6,500,000 
barely 3,000,000, or less than one-half, 
had a right to vote in the election of 
Members of Parliament. Now, that one 
fact—they might surround it or mystify 
it with all kinds of speculation and 
prophecies about the redistribution of 
political power—was the stand-point of 
himself and those who acted with him ; 
and he put it to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who had spoken so 
gingerly about using the word “ right,’’ 
that it was as much the right of the 
householders who were excluded to have 
the same franchise as it was of the house- 
holders who were included. He believed 
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that they were as capable of exercising 
political power, and were as largely in- 
terested in the State in which they were 
citizens. He believed they contributed 
as large a share to the National income 
as those who were included ; and, there- 
fore, he maintained that it was both 
unwise and unsafe to exclude that class 
from political power. He believed that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was rather doubtful as to the position 
of the artizans in the neighbourhood 
of a large town. He could quite under- 
stand the difficulty which Conservative 
Members felt upon this question, be- 
cause it was a very peculiar qualification 
to maintain in that House and in the 
country that a man’s political posi- 
tion was to depend upon the fact whe- 
ther he lived upon one side of a turn- 
pike road or the other, or on the south 
or north bank of a river; while some 
more fortunate fellow-workman more 
favourably situated, but in every other 
respect the same, and not a bit more 
capable of discharging political duties, 
was able to enjoy political power. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said 
he thought that that matter might be 
met by a measure of redistribution. 
He (Mr. Fowler) would say a word 
about redistribution shortly; but did 
hon. Gentlemen opposite contend that 
the artizan who lived in the suburbs of 
our large towns ought or ought not to 
possess the franchise? Of the 2,000,000 
whom the Prime Minister had spoken of 
as being desirous of including, he (Mr. 
Fowler) took it that one-half were 
skilled artizans residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns; but the other 
1,000,000 comprised the agricultural 
labourers, who not only had political 
grievances, but had political qualifica- 
tions, as had been shown in the cases of 
East Retford and Cricklade to the satis- 
faction of the whole community. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site asked whether any man would be 
prepared to say that, if they extended 
the franchise, they would get a better 
House of Commons? Well, he (Mr. 
Fowler) was prepared to say that they 
would. That was what he believed. 
He was not advocating a change of this 
kind from a mere desire for electoral 
symmetry, nor as a mere Party move, in 
order to help them at a General Elec- 
tion; but because he believed that the 
House of Commons would be made better 
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by it. They wished for Parliamentary 
Reform because they believed that Par- 
liament ought to be reformed. They 
wished to have more work done, and 
they wanted it done much better; and 
they believed that one of the glaring 
defects of the present Parliamentary 
system was, that a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House were not in touch 
with—and did not represent the feelings 
of—the majority of the people of the 
country. They believed that this vast 
legislative machine—one of the most 
magnificent that the world had ever 
seen—should not be at the mercy of 
childish folly ; they wished to have Parlia- 
ment more truly representing the people 
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. —to secure that it should do the work 


in a better way than it had been done 
hitherto. He was putting that shortly be- 
fore the House, totally irrespective of any 
alteration of the voting power, or any 
questionof redistribution by itself. Even 
assuming the possibility of the Govern- 
ment not intending to bring in a re- 
distribution measure; assuming that 
they intended to continue the absurdity 
of keeping the existing constituencies as 
they were ; he still said that there ought 
to be an extension of the franchise. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site was extremely anxious for a re- 
distribution of political power; so were 
Members on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House. They were as much dis- 
satisfied with the present state of things 
as the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was, although, perhaps, not aiming at 
the same results. It was stated that out 
of 6,500,000 householders there were 
only 3,000,000 voters. He would give 
the House another extraordinary figure, 
and it was that, of the existing 3,000,000 
voters, 1,000,000 returned two-thirds of 
the Members of that House, while the 
other 2,000,000 only returned one-third. 
That was a state of things to which 
Liberals were quite as much opposed as 
Conservatives, and they were just as 
anxious for redistribution as the oppo- 
site side. But he did not know whether 
they were prepared to carry out that 
work of distribution on the same lines. 
Their idea of redistribution was that 
the majority should regulate the policy 
of the nation; and that the minority 
should not be able to perpetuate the 
power they now possessed. He could 
not understand why a county consti- 
tuency of 11,000 or 12,000 should be 
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deprived of political power because, 
by some anomaly, some little borough 
in the North or South of England 
possessed the right of returning two 
Members to Parliament. Therefore, he 
contended that the more drastic, the 
more thorough, and the more stringent 
the redistribution, the better it would 
be. He had heard the scheme which 
the Prime Minister had foreshadowed 
that night, and he thought that that 
measure would meet with very general 
approval. The right hon. Gentleman 
had drawn it upon lines which were in 
harmony with the views of the great ma- 
jority of hon. Members on that side of 
the House, who were not anxious to see 
London possessing an enormous excess 
of representation ; who were not anxious 
to see the old lines of the Constitution 
broken up, or the almost hereditary 
distinction between town and country 
abolished ; but who did want the effec- 
tive majority of the electors of the 
country to have a corresponding repre- 
sentation in the effective majority of the 
House. He did not think there could 
have been a more powerful speech in 
favour of redistribution than the remark 
made by the Marquess of Salisbury the 
other day at a public meeting, when 
he said that if at the last General Eiec- 
tion 2,000 electors had voted in a dif- 
ferent way from what they actually did 
vote the late Government would have 
remained in Office. Now, the actual 
fact was that about 500,000 voters 
were polled by the Liberal Party in 
excess of those polled by the Conserva- 
tive candidates ; and yet so absurd and 
so grotesque was the present representa- 
tive system, that by some clever “ jerry- 
mandering”’ with 2,000 voters a most 
material effect might have been pro- 
duced upon the destinies of the country, 
and a Conservative Government have 
been retained in power. Hon. Members 
on that (the Ministerial) side of the 
House were as anxious to prevent that 
as hon. Members opposite; and they 
recognized the full force of the Prime 
Minister’s argument that there could 
not be a satisfactory redistribution until 
there was a new Register, and they were 
able to know the forces and the figures 
with which they would have to deal. The 
sting of the speech of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, like a good 
many others, was in its tail, in the 
reference made to Ireland. It would be 
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a very great pity if the debate was to 
be confined, as far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, to the two classes of Irish Re- 
presentatives speaking at and against 
each other. He thought it was time 
that English Members should have some- 
thing to say upon the subject of Irish 
representation. He himself would not 
accept any Reform Bill which did not 
put Ireland upon exactly the same foot- 
ing as England and Scotland. They 
had committed a great many blunders 
in their government of Ireland; but he 
could not conceive a greater blunder 
than a system of sham representation. 
There were at that moment 1,000,000 
householders in Ireland, and only 
200,000 voters. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that the people 
of Ireland were not fit to be trusted with 
Constitutional rights, and therefore they 
ought not to have the franchise. For- 
merly they were told that these precau- 
tions were directed against a minority of 
the Irish people, who were in hostility 
to law and order, and that the majority 
were in favour of the law, and would like 
to see order maintained. Whatever the 
state of thecase might be, they must either 
govern Ireland as a Constitutional por- 
tion of the Empire or as a Crown Colony. 
He was satisfied that the people of this 
country would not endorse the latter 
proposition ; he was satisfied they would 
never wish to have another Poland. 
Ireland must, therefore, be governed 
Constitutionally. They had tried impos- 
ing on Ireland an alien aristocracy, an 
alien Church, alien soldiers and police- 
men, and confiscation Acts ; but they had 
not tried what the effect of giving them 
equal political rights would be. Infuture 
they must follow the maxim of the old 
Roman General, and must either treat 
the Irish people as citizens or slaves. 
He thought that one of the brightest 
features of the present Bill was that it 
treated the people of Ireland as equal 
citizens. No one had aright to criticize 
the Representatives that Ireland sent 
to the House of Commons. If there 
was to be a representative system, the 
people of Ireland had a right to send 
men who would represent them, no mat- 
ter whether they were 90 Nationalists, 
or any other class—men who would 
come to the Imperial Parliament and 
state their grievances, and let the coun- 
try be face to face with the situation. 
Whatever else Ireland had to complain 
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of, they ought not to be put on a differ- 
ent footing from England and Secot- 
land, deprived of their Constitutional 
rights, shorn of their Constitutional 
power, and then expected to render the 
same loyalty to the Constitution. He 
believed that, so far from this equal 
treatment being an element of danger 
in the measure, it was an element that 
would secure both the support of the 
country and of Parliament, and that it 
would produce very satisfactory and 
beneficial results. In reference to the 
general measure he would not detain 
the House. The introduction of a Bill 
was not the proper time for discussing 
its details; but he, for one, in reply to 
the challenge of the Prime Minister, 
said that hon. Members on that side of 
the House accepted the challenge. The 
Bill was, indeed, one worth having. The 
Bill was a great Bill. It would confer 
a great boon upon the people of this 
country ; it would tend to strengthen the 
Constitution; and, in his belief, the 
more people they had inside the Consti- 
tution the better. Hon. Members oppo- 
site, who were perpetually telling the 
people of the country that they were the 
authors of the measure of 1867, and that 
the country was indebted to them for 
the enfranchisement of the working 
classes, were men who should sanction 
the extension of the same principle to 
all other people. He believed that his- 
tory would settle the question who were 
the real parents of the Bill of 1867. To 
judge either by history, experience, or 
reason, they might fairly conclude, if 
they had any faith in representative 
principles or popular Government, or 
any faith in the people as a whole 
against individual classes, that the pre- 
sent measure would produce the same 
results as the Reform Acts of 1832 and 
1867. He was in no fear of a Dissolu- 
tion on that point. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite said—‘ If 
they could only appeal to the country.” 
There was nothing he (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) would like better than to go to 
his constituents upon this Bill. He 
believed the country had made up its 
mind on the matter; and, whether 
it was this Parliament or the next, he 
believed they would only be carrying 
out the wishes of the country by extend- 
ing the franchise. They might be con- 
tent to defer until the next Session of 
this Parliament, or to anew Parliament, 
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the discussion as a whole of a wise mea- 
sure of redistribution ; but he entreated 
them not to be in the dark upon the 
point. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite said that the people 
were deluded; that they would not 
know what either side meant; and that 
they would be altogether in the dark. 
If the Liberal Party and the Liberal 
Government meant anything they meant 
this—that the majority of the electors 
were to choose the majority of the Re- 
presentatives of the House of Com- 
mons. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down had made a very able and a 
very loyal speech. He himself was 
always very sorry when he heard one of 
the Radical Party make a loyal speech, 
because he knew that the conjunction of 
loyalty and ability in a Radical invari- 
ably led to the Treasury Bench. He 
thought that hon. Members below the 
Gangway had already been drawn suffi- 
ciently near to the Treasury Bench ; and 
he should regretif his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Fowler) were to have his loyalty ac- 
cepted, and find himself removed from 
that portion of the House in which he 
now occupied aseat. The hon. Member 
had accused his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) of having treated 
the Radical Party as if they were defi- 
cient in intellect. He was sure that the 
hon. Member must altogether have mis- 
understood the remarks of his right 
hon. and learned Friend. He did not 
think it was open for anybody in that 
House to slight the intelligence of hon. 
Gentlemen who sat on the Benches 
opposite. It was not a deficiency of 
intellect, but a deficiency of independ- 
ence, of which they complained. He 
might call it, if he were not using too 
strong a word, the prostitution of mag- 
nificent intellect to a slavish servility to 
the Government anda Party. That was 
what he greatly regretted; and it was 
a characteristic of the Radical Party of 
the modern day, which was certainly 
not a characteristic of the Radical Party 
of olden times, when its Leader was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright). He 
thought the Prime Minister must have 
been a little disappointed with the effect 
of his great speech upon the House of 
Commons, and particularly with its 
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effect upon his own side. He (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had alluded, earlier 
in the evening, to the very scanty at- 
tendance of the Liberal Party that night 
upon the Benches behind the Prime Mi- 
nister. He never recollected, consider- 
ing what the prospect was before the 
House that evening, having seen the 
Liberal Party, and especially the Radi- 
cal Party,so badly represented. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
He could assure hon. Members oppo- 
site, who could not, of course, see the 
Benches behind them, that there had 
been most conspicuous gaps, and most 
deplorable gaps, on those Benches during 
the delivery of the Prime Minister’s 
speech—gaps which had filled him (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) with dismay. But 
not only had he noticed the scanty at- 
tendance of Liberal Members, but he 
had observed, also, the extraordinary 
absence of enthusiasm among them. 
The Prime Minister had recourse, as he 
always had, to all the well-known arts 
of eloquence; but his recourse to those 
arts failed to secure the usual response. 
Time after time the Prime Minister 
turned round to his Radical followers in 
order to elicit a little encouragement; 
but his appeals were received with an 
obstinate and persevering muteness. 
Never were the Radical Party so mute 
as they had been that night. He had 
been trying to account for the fact; but 
he could only do so by reference to a 
passage which was contained in the 
Royal Speech. The Prime Minister 
told the House that he was not going to 
walk into any trap that might be set 
for him by the Tory Party; but he 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) thought it 
very probable that the Radical Party 
would not walk into the trap set for 
them by the Pri1e Minister. In the 
Speech from the fhrone there was this 
remarkable passage— 


‘‘A measure will at once be presented to you 
which will have for its principal object the en- 
largement of the Occupation Franchise in Par- 
liamentary Elections throughout the United 
Kingdom.” 


Now came the attraction to Conservative 
Members, and the repulsion to Radical 
Members— 


“Theexperience gained during half-a-century 
by the progressive admission of augmented 
numbers to a share in our representative system, 
happily warrant the belief that again, as here- 
tofore, the result of a judicious extension of the 
franchise will be 4 still closer attachment of the 
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nation tothe Throne, the law, and the institu- 
tions of the country.” 

No wonder the Radical Party did not 
hail that reference to the institutions 
of the country, because next to the 
Throne the greatest institution of the 
country was the House of Lords. That 
institution has not yet been handed over 
to the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere). He repeated, that 
the greatest institution next to the 
Throne was the House of Lords; and 
he would therefore ask hon. Members 
opposite whether they were prepared 
to place reliance upon the words which 
the Prime Minister had put into the 
mouth of the Queen, and if they were 
prepared to vote for a Bill which would 
result in making the people still more 


closely attached to the House of Lords ?" 


And not only to the House of Lords. 
He appealed to the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), who 
was the respected and honoured Leader 
of the Nonconformist Party in that 
House, whether he was going to vote for 
a Bill which his adored Prime Minister 
told him would result in the closer 
attachment of the people to the Estab- 
lished Church of England ?—certainly 
one of the greatest institutions of the 
country. If they were to place reliance 
upon the opinions of the Prime Minister, 
as expressed in the Speech from the 
Throne, they could very well account 
for the comparatively apathetic manner 
in which this great measure had been 
received by the Radical Party. He 
wished to notice now one part of the 
Prime Minister’s speech which struck 
him as being extremely remarkable, 
considering that it came from the right 
hon. Gentleman. He referred to the use 
which the right hon. Gentleman made of 
the personality of the Crown. He did not 
know whether other hon. Members had 
noticed it; but on six or seven occasions, 
and especially towards the end of the 
speech, the right hon. Gentleman intro- 
duced the personality of the Crown. 
The right hon. Gentleman made use of 
these words—‘‘ This Bill the Government 
introduce to you in the name of the 
Queen.” He (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
did not believe that such an expression 
had ever been made use of by a Prime 
Minister before; and not only did the 
right hon. Gentleman use that expres- 
sion, but he made continual allusions to 
the Speech from the Throne, and the 
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matters mentioned in that Speech as 
having the assent of the Crown. No 
doubt the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman was to produce an impression 
on persons out-of-doors, who were not 
acquainted with the strict Constitutional 
law of the country, that this Bill was 
not only the production of the Prime 
Minister and his Colleagues, but that 
they had drawn their ideas and inspi- 
ration from the highest possible au- 
thority. [‘‘Oh!”} No doubt the 
idea was very horrible to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite; but, with all due sub- 
mission to those hon. Members, he 
protested against the insinuation dis- 
tinctly made by the Prime Minister that 
a higher authority than that of the 
Ministry was in favour of this Bill and 
Was pressing it forward. There was 
also one other little peculiarity which 
characterized the Speech of the Prime 
Minister, and which was worth mention- 
ing. Among the new franchises about 
to be created, and which the Prime 
Minister held out as a strong bait to his 
supporters, was one which he had been 
pleased to call the ‘‘ service franchise.” 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
might have been a little more candid to 
the House in reference to that franchise. 
The right hon. Gentleman had given 
the House to understand that it was 
a great act of charity to invent the 
service franchise; but he{Lord Randolph 
Churchill) did not know whether the 
majority of hon. Members were aware 
that this ‘‘ service franchise” had been 
stuck into the Bill merely for the 
purpose of enfranchising the Scotch 
agricultural labourers, who would, 
under the peculiar law and tenure of 
Scotland, not be enfranchised by the 
ordinary occupation franchise. The ser- 
vice franchise in reality enfranchised the 
whole of the Scotch agricultural popula- 
tion. He was not stating this for the 
purpose of opposition; but he was stating 
a fact, and he did not know whether 
the people out-of-doors were generally 
aware of that fact. The Prime Minis- 
ter had also entered into a strong de- 
fence of the peasantry of this country ; 
but all that he had said in their favour 
amounted to a statement that they were 
free labourers. Now, it had never been 


contended that they were slaves, and he 
did not understand why the fact of the 
agricultural labourer not being in a 
state of slavery gave him, at the same 
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time, the right to exercise the franchise. 
The Prime Minister had cited the 
small boroughs of the country as a 
roof of the fitness of the agricultural 
abourer to exercise the franchise. 
Now, the Prime Minister had never 
represented a small borough. [An hon. 
Member: Newark.] The Prime Minis- 
ter had certainly sat for Newark, but it 
was hardly what could be called an 
agricultural borough; and, curiously 
enough, when the right hon. Gentleman 
represented it he was a Conservative, so 
that that could not be taken into the 
account on the present occasion. He 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had the 
honour to sit for a small borough, which 
was composed very largely of agri- 
cultural labourers; and as, since the 
Reform Bill of 1867, there had been 
three contested eleetions in that borough, 
his constituents had become more or less 
accustomed to decide political questions, 
and might be said to be trained to 
political life. But having had a con- 
siderable experience of agricultural la- 
bourers, excluding the agricultural la- 
bourers who were included in the 
borough of Woodstock, he could say, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
agricultural labourer, as a general rule, 
was absolutely unfitted for the exercise 
of the franchise. The ordinary agricul- 
tural labourer outside the boroughs had 
no knowledge whatever of the elemen- 
tary facts relating to political questions, 
and he cared even less about them. 
The questions which agitated the agri- 
cultural labourer were questions alto- 
gether of a petty nature, such as the 
disputes between themselves and their 
employers, and questions affecting their 
cottages, or things of that kind. He 
would defy the most eloquent or the 
most ingenious Radical Member oppo- 
site to go down to any of the agricultural 
counties and talk to the agricultural 
labourers upon political questions with 
the most remote prospect of arousing 
them to more enthusiasm than would be 
produced by reading to them a chapter 
from the Greek Testament. He said 
that with the utmost confidence, and he 
was sure that his experience of the agri- 
cultural labourer was much greater than 
that of hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
lived entirely in towns. ‘The Prime 
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Minister talked about the importance of 
enfranchising the mining population of 
the country; but he (Lord Randolph 
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Churchill) had always held, and should 
continue to hold, that almost the entire 
mining population of the country could 
be enfranchised by a new Boundary Bill. 
He had always held that the mining 
population ought to be treated upon 
a totally different basis from the agri- 
cultural population; and if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government wished to enfran- 
chise them, they should confine their 
endeavours to the mining population, 
without going rashly into the agricul- 
tural districts. Then, again, the Prime 
Minister had stated to the House that 
this was the first complete Reform Bill 
that had ever been produced. [An hon. 
Member: No; just the contrary.] He 
had taken down the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the time, and he had 
certainly said that this was a complete 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman, having 
so spoken, proceeded to deprecate any 
Amendments that might be moved to 
the Bill, and then to point out, with 
sledge-hammer effect, what an imper- 
fect Bill it was, using conclusive argu- 
ments to show—if he showed any- 
thing at all—that the measure was one 
which Her Majesty’s Government ought 
to be asked to take back again, in order 
that it might be made as nearly perfect 
a@ measure as might be. Among the 
other things the right hon. Gentleman 
admitted, or rather broadly stated, was 
that the Bill did not attempt to deal 
with the subject of female suffrage. 
Now, he called upon the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War (the 
Marquess of Hartington) to declare at 
once his intention to repudiate such a 
Bill; because in a speech which the 
noble Marquess made at Accrington he 
had stated that the great fault of the 
Conservative Reform Bill of 1867 was 
that it did not include female suffrage. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the speech to which the noble Lord 
referred was mis-reported. He had 
never mentioned the subject of women 
suffrage at all in that speech. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was inclined to think that the 
noble Marquess’s memory was at fault. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, if the noble Lord would permit 
him, he would state what the mis-report 
was. He had said that the Bill of the 
Conservative Government was deficient 
in the omission of certain classes whom 
it was desirable to enfranchise. The 
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mistake was that the word “whom” 
was transposed in the report of the 
speech into ‘‘ women,” and thus a pre- 
cisely different significance was given to 
it from that which he intended. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he could understand the word 
‘‘whom” being transposed into ‘‘women;”’ 
but he could not understand how the 
most careless and stupid reporter in the 
world could transpose the word ‘‘whom” 
into ‘‘female;’’ and if the noble Mar- 
quess would refer to the report of his 
speech in Zhe 7imes he would find that 
that was the word there given. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had looked at the report yester- 
day, and he found that the word ‘“‘whom”’ 
had been transposed into the word 
‘‘ women.” 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was surprised that the noble 
Marquess had not made this correction 
before. It was a very curious thing, 
because he (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
among others, had made comments upon 
the matter before in the country. Never- 
theless, the noble Marquess had not 
deemed it necessary either to correct the 
inaccurate report or to refer to it in any 
way. It now suited the convenience 
of the noble Marquess to correct the 
report; and all he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) could say was that he was 
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sorry the noble Marquess should be | ( 


liable to have his pronunciation of the 
word ‘‘whom” mistaken by the re- 
porters for that of ‘‘ women.” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT re- 
marked, that this was the first time he 
had ever heard the distinct denial of a 
Member of the House called into ques- 
tion. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was quite ready to apologize 
to the noble Marquess for having mis- 
represented him; but he would im- 
plore the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary not to get 
excited before the proper and neces- 
sary time arrived. He ‘Lord Randolph 
Churchill) thought the advocates of pro- 
portional representation would have 
strong reason to complain of its omis- 
sion from the Bill. The Prime Minister 
himself admitted that the measure was 
imperfect in that respect, and the right 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that 
there were in the House no less than 
120 Members who were pledged to the 
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principle of proportional representation. 
They had banded themselves together 
to secure proportional representation, 
and the prospects of the Bill upon that 
matter might, therefore, be forecast. 
Then, again, the Prime Minister ad- 
mitted that the measure did not deal 
with plurality of votes, or the repre- 
sentation of the Universities. There- 
fore, although the Prime Minister had 
declared the Bill to be perfect, he had 
himself shown that there were many 
subjects which it did not attempt to deal 
with. Then, having stated its defects, the 
right hon. Gentleman turned round to 
his supporters and implored them, for 
Heaven’s sake, not to endanger the Bill, 
because it would give 2,000,000 more 
voters. ‘Do not,” said the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘‘move Amendments if you 
can help it. Do not make a remark if 
you can possibly contain yourselves, be- 
cause the Bill gives you 2,000,000 more 
voters.’ Now, he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) did not believe any Reform 
Bill had ever been introduced upon such 
a basis. If they were to accept the 
Bill because it would give the country 
2,000,000 voters, why should they not 
go still further in the same direction, 
and accept the figure which was sketched 
out for them the other day at Wolver- 
hampton by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
Mr. Chamberlain), which would add 
6,000,000 voters? Surely, if they were 
to accept the Bill because it added 
2,000,000 voters, there was no reason 
why they should not accept more readily 
one which would add 6,000,000. It 
seemed to him that the Government 
had no longer any care to preserve the 
variety of representation, or the repre- 
sentation of different classes. They had 
no longer any care that classes and in- 
terests should be represented in the 
House of Commons, as they had been 
from olden times. They cared nothing 
for the old traditions of Parliamentary 
life, which had distinguished the House 
of Commons above everything else from 
all other Representative Assemblies in 
the world. All they cared for was 
mere numbers. They proposed to add 
2,000,000 veters, and therefore the 
House must take the Bill. For hisown 
part, he ventured to say that there were 
other subjects of much greater import- 
ance which the Government had better 
have dealt with before they turned their 
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attention to the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. He should have preferred to 
have seen them deal with the finances 
of the country in a bond fide way, instead 
of putting up Radical Members to pro- 

se insincere Resolutions in regard to 
the Public Expenditure. Why not de- 
vote the Session toa revision of the pre- 
ponderating weight of taxation which 
now pressed so unfairly upon the work- 
ing classes? Or why not have taken 
some steps to inquire into the cause of 
the present depression of trade? Con- 
sidering the remarkable meeting which 
had been held at Manchester the other 
day, and the number of labourers who 
were out of employment, together with 
the general misery which existed in our 
large towns, as established by the 
articles, either written or dictated by 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
which had appeared in the public jour- 
nals, and considering the falling-off in 
our manufactures, he did not think that 
an inquiry into the state of trade would 
have been in any way of inferior im- 
portance to this unnecessary attempt to 
reform Parliamentary representation. 
He should also have liked to see an in- 
quiry instituted into the state of Agri- 
culture, and also into the question of 
Local Government and Local Taxation. 
Why had inquiry into those subjects 
been postponed? They were subjects 
which he thought the country would far 
sooner have dealt with than the question 
of Parliamentary Reform. The omission 
from the Bill of the question of redis- 
tribution would place great difficulties 
in the path of the Government, and the 
moment the glamour thrown over the 
Bill by the Prime Minister’s speech 
was worn off, the people of the country 
would begin to see that the omis- 
sion of all reference to this question 
was a fatal blot in the measure. 
The Prime Minister had stated his own 
opinions upon the subject; but he had 
been careful to say that they were not 
the opinions of his Colleagues. [‘‘No!’’] 
At any rate, he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that he would 
not pledge his Colleagues tothem. Hon. 
Members opposite, however, seemed to 
be in a very captious frame of mind. 
He (Lord Randolph Churchill) did not 
regard the Prime Minister’s statement of 
his opinions as if it were entitled to 
exercise much weight upon the House 
of Commons, except as far as those 
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opinions were useful as a guide to the 
opinions which the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not hold next year. _ The 
Prime Minister had pronounced in 
favour of maintaining the distinction 
between town and country, so that they 
might confidently look forward, if Par- 
liament lasted until next year, to the 
absolute absorption of the country in 
the towns. The right hon. Gentleman 
had pronounced against equal electoral 
districts, so that they might, with equal 
confidence, look forward to the early 
establishment of that principle—that was 
to say, if they were to judge from the 
past professions of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the uniformity with which 
he opposed them afterwards. The Prime 
Minister said that a Conservative organ 
had stated that it would be madness to 
include in the Bill the question of the 
franchise as it affected Ireland. Now, 
what was the Conservative organ that 
stated that ? What was the Conservative 
organ? That Conservative organ was no 
other than the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War, who had lost no op- 
portunity of impressing upon the people 
that any attempt to place England and 
Ireland on a footing of equality with 
regard to civil rights would be madness. 
It was the expression of the noble Mar- 
quess that was guiding hon. Members 
on that side of the House in the matter ; 
and if the rumour had any foundation 
in it, there was a time during the winter 
when the noble Marquess entertained 
great doubts whether the Bill ought to 
be extended to Ireland. When his right 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gibson) 
talked about the Prime Minister being 
worshipped by the Cabinet, there was 
great cheering on the Treasury Bench, 
and nobody cheered louder or more 
lustily than the Home Secretary. He 
wanted to know when the worship of 
the Prime Minister by the Home Secre- 
tary began? He doubted whether there 
was much adoration of the Prime Mi- 
nister by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman during the last Parliament, 
or whether there was much adoration of 
him by the Secretary of State for War 
when the noble Marquess was forced by 
the Prime Minister to abandon his own 
opinions as to extending the franchise 
to Ireland, and was compelled to take 
the view of the Prime Minister. With 
regard to those who talked about perfect 
equality between England and Ireland, 
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he would remind them of the Coercion 
Acts. The hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), who was 
now in such a gushing frame of mind 
with regard to Ireland, never gave a 
vote, or made a speech, against the 
Coercion Acts. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER begged the 
noble Lord’s pardon. He had both 
spoken and voted against them. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he accepted the hon. Member’s 
statement; but, at any rate, the opposi- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman to those Acts 
was the least conspicuous opposition 
that could beimagined. If the Govern- 
ment would repeal the Coercion Acts; 
if they came to Parliament and told the 
House they were able to allow freedom 
of public speaking in Ireland, and that 
in future it would not be necessary to 
send the police to the Land League 
meetings in order to take down the 
words which the speakers used; if it 
were not hereafter found necessary to 
send the military to keep the peace 
between the conflicting parties; if it 
could be said that Ireland was in the 
same state of tranquillity as England, 
they might then talk of political equality 
between the two countries. He did not 
believe that the Bill would pass the 
House of Commons. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had deliberately put off this 
question of Reform urtil they were no 
longer in a condition to deal with it. 
He did not believe, for his own part, in 
Reform being dealt with by a discredited 
and exhausted Ministry. The Govern- 
ment had other matters to engage their 
attention; the country was thinking of 
their foreign engagements and their 
foreign policy. Perhaps to-morrow it 
would be thinking of the revelations 
which the Home Secretary had made 
that night; and, for his own part, he 
thought the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would be better employed in 
putting in force the powers conferred 
upon him in the last hours of last Session 
for putting a stop to dynamite explo- 
sions, and in directing more attention to 
the legitimate business of his Depart- 
ment, than in trying to force through 
the House a Reform Bill for which there 
was no popular demand. He believed 
the people of this country valued peace 
and honour abroad a great deal more 
than they did Reform; they valued the 
security of life and property at home 
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more than the mere right of voting; 
and he would prophecy that the day 
would never come when the Speaker 
would put the Question—‘ That this Bill 
be read the third time.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Ur. Blennerhassett.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I shall greatly 
regret to see this debate adjourned. On 
the seven last occasions when Reform 
Bills have been introduced into this 
House there has only been one on which 
the debate upon the introduction of the 
Bill exceeded a single evening —only one 
out of seven. The state of Business is 
very crowded, and three weeks were 
spent before we got the Report of the 
Address. Gentlemen are extremely 
anxious to go forward to other ques- 
tions, and to reach the time when we 
may be able to deal with Local Govern- 
ment and other subjects mentioned in 
the Speech from the Throne. This is a 
Bill which, in substance, does not in- 
volve novel principles, but which carries 
into effect substantially in the counties 
what was done by the Party opposite, 
or, at all events, with their authority, in 
the towns. Under these circumstances, 
I should hope the House would be will- 
ing to allow the Bill to be introduced, 
and to fix a day for the second reading, 
when, no doubt, the measure will be 
fully discussed. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOUE: I 
observe that the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate comes from the other 
side of the House; but I am bound to 
say that there are aconsiderable number 
of my Friends who are anxious for an 
adjournment, and who desire to address 
the House as early as possible. Upon 
the proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I must say that, considering the 
magnitude of the questions which are 
involved in the introduction of the Bill, 
and the questions that are to be discussed 
which are not the details of the Bill so 
much as the omissions from it, render it 
very reasonable, before the Bill is intro- 
duced, that there should be a further 
opportunity of sifting and examining 
the Ministerial position. I hope, there- 
fore, there will be no objection made to 
the adjournment of the debate. I may 


remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
when the Reform Bill of 1866 was intro- 
duced—I think on the 13th of March; I 
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believe it was as late as that—it was 
debated for two nights. But, having 
regard to what I may call the novelty of 
this measure, in respect of what it omits 
and what it provides—I do not say it is 
a great measure; but it certainly is a 
big measure—considering all these mat- 
ters, I do not think we make any unrea- 
sonable request when we ask that the 
debate should be adjourned for one 
more night. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very un- 
willing to seem exacting; but as the 
right hon. Gentleman states that another 
night is required, with great reluctance, 
and with great regret, I shall consent. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— 0 -— 


FRESHWATER FISHERIES ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—[Br11 57.] 
(Mr. Hibbert, Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Hibbert.) 


Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, before he assented to the Motion 
for going into Committee on this Bill, 
he must ask the hon. Gentleman in 
charge of it for some explanation of the 
provisions contained in it. As the mat- 
ter stood, he gathered that it was a 
proposal to amend the Freshwater Fish- 
eries Act, which was only passed some 
three years ago, and the operation of 
which, so far as he was aware, had never 
been the subject of complaint. It was, 
therefore, difficult to understand in what 
respect the existing law stood in need of 
amendment. He trusted the hon. Gen- 
tleman would be able to remove his 
objection to Mr. Speaker leaving the 
Chair by supplying some further infor- 
mation than they at present possessed. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he had explained 
the nature of the Bill on the Motion for 
its second reading ; but he might state, 
for the information of the right hon. 
Baronet, that the Bill had been intro- 
duced on the representation of the 
Fishery Boards that the present law 
was insufficient in respect of the size of 
mesh used in freshwater fisheries. The 
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Bill had been approved by every Fishery 
Board throughout the country, and its 
object was to fix the minimum size of 
mesh which might be used on the one 
hand, and the maximum size of mesh 
which a person could be compelled to 
use on the other. That was the only 
provision which the Bill contained, and 
to that no objection existed on the part 
of the Angling Associations of the coun- 
try. He did not propose to do more - 
than take the Committee stage of the 
Bill on that occasion. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
hoped his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) would not press his ob- 
jection to the Bill, because he considered 
it was a measure which might very well 
be allowed to pass. But before the 
House consented to Mr. Speaker leaving 
the Chair, he should be glad to obtain 
from the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hibbert) 
some explanation as to how far he was 
disposed to admit of some substantial 
alterations of the present law being in- 
troduced into the Bill—alterations which 
had been practically agreed upon 
amongst anglers—such, for instance, as 
that of limiting the Exemption Clause of 
the Act of 1878, with regard to the taking 
of fish for baits and for scientific pur- 
poses in private waters. He was aware 
of the difficulty of introducing, or even 
seeking to introduce, such an alteration 
into a Bill of this kind; because it 
might be objected that it was not strictly 
germane to the chief object of the mea- 
sure; and rather than delay or defeat 
the passage of the Bill he would not press 
an Amendment of that nature, although 
he considered it useful to ask the hon. 
Gentleman to take the matter into con- 
sideration, and to give some information 
as to the extent to which the proposal 
indicated would be favourably received. 
Subject to these considerations, he 
thought it would be well for the House 
to allow the hon. Gentleman to take the 
Committee stage of the Bill. 

Sm JOSEPH BAILEY said, that 
however necessary it might be, in the 
interest of freshwater fisheries through- 
out the country, that some measure 
should be passed for the purpose of 
protecting the young trout and charr, 
he would point out that the Bill before 
them went considerably further than 
that. He had received a letter, so 
recently as yesterday, from the Presi- 
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dent of the Usk Board of Conservators, 
indicating Amendments which it was 
thought desirable to introduce into the 
Bill. The objection made to the Bill in 
its present form was that, whereas it 
made provision for the alteration of the 
mesh of nets, it did not provide any 
protection for fixed nets set for the pur- 
pose of catching eels; and, in the opi- 
nion of skilled persons interested in that 
branch of industry, it was necessary 
that such protection should be given. 
Hon. Members knew very well that the 
eel, unlike the respectable trout which 
remained quietly in his pool, was a 
most disreputable fish, persisting, as it 
did, in going to the sea every year ; and 
it was, therefore, obvious that the kind 
of nets he referred to were only of use 
for catching that ‘‘ roving blade ”’ on his 
journey to the sea. He need hardly 
remind hon. Members that the difference 
between the two kinds of fish was so 
great in other respects, that what might 
be necessary in the one case would be 
totally inapplicable in the other. If it 
was intended to give to Boards of Con- 
servators power to decree that a net of 
two-inch mesh—or even of three inches, 
as was proposed by an hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Birkbeck) in an Amendment on 
the Paper—should be used for catching 
eels, he ventured to say that it would 
be easier for the Prime Minister to catch 
a whole shoal of Conservative Members 
in the meshes of a rhetorical argument, 
than it would be for a fisherman to catch 
an eel in such a net as was contem- 
plated in the Bill, the mesh of which 
would have a circumference of 12 inches. 
He appealed to the hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) to take this 
matter into consideration ; because, un- 
less an Amendment of the kind indicated 
were introduced into the Bill, a great 
injury would be done to a large and 
respectable body of men who lived by 
catching that peculiar fish—the eel. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he should be 
quite willing to consider any Amend- 
ment which might be proposed with 
regard to eel nets; and he would re- 
mark that the hon. Member (Mr. Birk- 
beck) had already put down an Amend- 
ment on that subject. As he had 
mentioned, he did not propose to take 
the clauses of the Bill until Monday 
next. 

Mr. WARTON said, he hoped that 
the proverbial patience demanded of 








anglers would be shown in not pressing 
this Bill forward with too much haste. 
When he remembered how many 
Angling Societies there were throughout 
the country naturally interested in the 
measure, he appealed to the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Hibbert) to grant a little more 
time for its consideration. He suggested 
that Monday week would be a fitting 
day on which to proceed with the Bill 
in Committee, instead of next Monday, 
the date mentioned by the hon. Gentle- 
man. He submitted that after expe- 
riencing the tremendous elocutionary 
power which had been brought to bear 
upon them by the Prime Minister in 
introducing the Representation of the 
People Bill, the House was not in a fit 
state to give this measure the considera- 
tion which it demanded. It was hard, 
indeed, to oppose any Bill brought in 
by the hon. Gentleman; and such was 
his confidence in the hon. Gentleman’s 
good sense and kindness that he had 
not put down one of those Motions which 
he sometimes felt it his duty to place 
upon the Paper in respect of other Bills. 
In view of all the circumstances, he 
would ask the hon. Gentleman to say 
that the Bill should be brought forward 
on Monday week. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
believed that almost every possible re- 
presentation on this question was made 
during the passage through the House 
of the Freshwater Fisheries Act of 1878 ; 
and he should, therefore, be glad of 
some further explanation of the reasons 
for introducing the present Bill. He 
was not aware that any complaints as to 
the working of the Act of 1878 had 
been made to Parliament during the 
last Session ; and he would like to know 
whether the representations which had 
resulted in this measure had come from 
one district alone—that was to say, the 
Lake District, in which he was par- 
ticularly interested; or whether there 
were complaints from other parts of the 
country; and, if so, how many? He 
should be glad to afford the hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill every 
assistance in his power in passing it 
from the stage of second reading; but 
he desired to have beforehand some in- 
formation as to the working of the Act 
of 1878. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that the Bill 
was brought in owing to the representa- 
tions of one Fishery Board—namely, 
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that which included the Lake District 
in its jurisdiction. So far as he was 
aware, there was no complaint against 
the working of the Freshwater Fisheries 
Act of 1878; on the contrary, he be- 
lieved it had given satisfaction in all 
parts of the country to those interested 
in freshwater fishing. With regard to 
the time when the Bill would be taken 
in Committee, he could not go beyond 
the statement that an opportunity would 
be afforded for considering any Amend- 
ments that might be proposed. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


DUBLIN MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 
ART BILL.—[Br11 59.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 


Bill referred to a Select Committee of 
Five Members, Three to be nominated 
by the House, and Two by the Committee 
of Selection. 


Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented two clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee ; 
that the Petitioners praying to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
against the Bill, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records ; Three to be the quorum. 





HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (PROVINCIAL 
SITTINGS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wurrtey, Bill to provide 
for Provincial Sittings of the High Court of 
Justice in certain populous places, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wuuirtey, Mr. Jacon 
Bricut, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Lewis Fry, Lord 
Craup Hamittox, Mr. Srace, Mr. Samven 
Smiru, Mr. Anmirace, and Mr. AcNEw. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 121.] 


ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Bryce, Bill to secure to 
the public access to mountains and moorlands 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Bryce, Mr, Baxter, Mr. Wenster, Mr. ARTHUR 
Exuiot, Mr. Barcray, and Mr. Samur. Sarru. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 122.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


Mr. Hibbert 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 29th February, 1884. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Brts—Third Reading— 
Marriages Legalisation (Stopsley, Beds.) * 
(18); Matrimonial Causes * (20), and passed. 


EGYPT — (AFFAIRS OF THE!SOUDAN) 
POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT—THE 
SLAVE TRADE. 


MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any Papers or Correspondence 
ean be laid upon the Table of the 
House, showing what understanding 
exists between this country and the 
Porte with regard to the action taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government in 
Egypt proper and the Soudan; and to 
move— 


“That a copy of the Convention of 1877, 
relative to the traffic in slaves_in Central Africa, 
be reprinted.” 
said, he had listened with great atten- 
tion to the recent debate upon the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government with refer- 
ence to Egypt; but, with the exception 
of what fell from the noble Marquess 
below him (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
he did not remember that any allusion 
was made to the subject which he de- 
sired now to bring under notice—he did 
not think it was even mentioned by the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville)— 
he meant, whether any understanding 
existed between this country and the 
Porte with regard to the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government in Egypt and the 
Soudan? There was a time, and not 
very long ago, when the foreign policy 
of this country was conducted upon very 
different principles from those which 
regulated it now. It would then have 
been impossible that events which were 
at this moment pressing upon the coun- 
try could have taken place. Turkey at 
that time was, and had always been, one 
of the truest and most faithful Allies of 
this country, and would still be so; but, 
unhappily, there was no response of 
sympathy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. If they could not gather 
much from official documents which had 
been placed in their hands, they learnt, 
at least, that the Government had been 
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virtually responsible for the government 
of Egypt from the time of the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. The country was 
shortly afterwards occupied by British 
troops. That was followed by the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir. The Egyptian Army 
which was left was disbanded, and the 
Governmert was entirely disabled. And 
what happened afterwards? When Lord 
Dufferin was sent to Cairo, was anything 
done without his advice? Had it not 
been the same since the arrival of Sir 
Evelyn Baring? As the climax, showing 
where the ruling power really was, the 
Government of the Khedive was dis- 
missed by a telegram from Downing 
Street. Then followed the fatal expe- 
dition of Hicks Pasha. True, Lord 
Dufferin said he did not advise it; but 
would not a word from Downing Street 
have stopped it? And so, also, in the 
case of the disastrous attempt of Baker 
Pasha. And now the danger of the 
Soudan had suddenly broken upon them 
—the greater part of that extensive 
country was in open rebellion, and the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government 
was that it must be abandoned. The 
conquests of Mehemet Ali, the greatest 
of recent Rulers of Egypt, must be given 
up. What he did, and what the Khedive 
Ismail did, to suppress the traffic in 
slaves must now give way to slave-hun- 
ters and slave-dealers. But there were 
found still in Egypt conscientious and 
independent men. The Prime Minister, 
Cherif Pasha, and his Government re- 
fused to do that, and they were dismissed 
by a telegram from Downing Street; 
and all that was done, so far as they 
were informed, without the knowledge 
and consent of the Sultan. He could 
not conceive any state of affairs which 
could give rise to more serious appre- 
hensions than the present condition of 
Egypt and the dependencies of the 
Soudan. He wished to know whether 
the Ottoman Government had been con- 
sulted at all in the matter? It might 
well be asked, What had become of 
Treaties ? What had become of In- 
ternational Law? Were they to follow 
in Egypt the example of France in 
Tunis? Were they to take possession of, 
and then give away to those in open 
rebellion, the territory of a friendly 
Power, without any sanction or consent 
on the part of that Power? And were 
they to continue to impose conditions as 
to where the troops of the Sovereign of 
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the country, in the event of their being 
sent, were to be disembarked—to dic- 
tate where they might go and where 
they might not go? Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not seem to have realized 
the fact that they had been the Govern- 
ment cf Egypt, rightly or wrongly, for 
the last 18 months, and they still had 
not become awakened to the fact that 
the Government of Egypt, whoever they 
might be, had not the power of ceding 
the smallest portion of Egyptian terri- 
tory. The result was that a country 
equal in size to more than the half of 
Europe had been ceded to those who 
were in open rebellion against their 
Sovereign, and by a Proclamation of 
General Gordon their leader had been 
made Ruler of Kordofan, while large 
sums of money had been sent by this 
country which might possibly be em- 
ployed to encourage the revolt. He 
thought they had reason to ask for some 
explanation of the course which had 
been adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Moved, ‘‘ That a copy of the Convention of 
1877, relative to the traffic in slaves in Central 
Africa, be reprinted.” —( The Earl De La Warr.) 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, al- 
though I do not quite admit the accu- 
racy of the historical narrative the noble 
Earl has given of our conduct during 
the last 18 months, yet I think your 
Lordships will see that I cannot be 
called upon night after night, in answer 
to separate Questions, to go over the 
arguments in defence of our conduct 
which were used on the first night of 
the Session and afterwards, when the 
Vote of Censure was moved by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury). 
A debate followed, which I think, on 
one side and on the other, was not un- 
worthy of the character of this House, 
and it was closed, to my great regret, 
by a majority condemning the conduct 
of the Government. With regard to the 
Question which the noble Earl has put, 
I have only to state this—that it is un- 
necessary to remind your Lordships 
that when the Government first asked 
the Porte to interfere in Egypt the 
natural course, no doubt, would have 
been that the Sultan should have in- 
tervened and assisted the Khedive in 
putting down the rebellion. But, under 
circumstances which I need not advert 
to, that course was not taken, and the 
task was left to England alone. That 
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task having been undertaken, the fact 
of our subsequent armed occupation of 
the country, although for a time only, 
no doubt threw very great responsibility 
upon Her Majesty’s Government. In 
discharge of that responsibility we have 
endeavoured to do nothing which would 
infringe the Sultan’s powers, limited as 
they were. But your Lordships must 
be aware that under the very pressing 
circumstances arising from time to time, 
and bearing in mind that hitherto the 
reproach to the Government had been 
that they had acted too slowly instead 
of too fast, it is perfectly impossible that 
we could have consulted the Sultan upon 
those steps. With regard to the Corre- 
spondence that has taken place, some 
little time ago I received a very courteous 
despatch from the Porte, stating that the 
Sultan had a great desire to come to a 
complete understanding with England 
on the subject of Egypt. I answered it, 
T hope, inthesame toneand with the same 
feeling, saying that we on our side would 
be very glad to come to such an under- 
standing, and that I wished to know on 
what basis the Sultan proposed that the 
understanding should be arrived at. 
These letters will, I hope, be in your 
Lordships’ hands next week. In answer 
to my communication I received a long 
despatch from the Porte, in which a 
basis for an understanding was laid 
down, which, however, Her Majesty’s 
Government did not consider a practi- 
cable basis, and though I cannot go into 
details, I may say I do not think it is a 
basis which any of your Lordships would 
have thought a practicable one in the 
present case. The general purport of 
the despatch was to ask for the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Our views 
have now been sent to the Porte, and in 
due time they will certainly be made 
known to your Lordships. With regard 
to the demand of the noble Earl for 
copies of the Convention of 1877, I have 
to state that copies of it were presented 
to this House at the time. I hardly 
think that it would be worth while to 
reprint the Convention now; but we 
have some copies of it still unused 
at the Foreign Office, and I shall be 
happy to make arrangements for the 
supply of a certain number to your 
Lordships. 

Tne Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he did not wish to trouble the noble 
Earl with any renewal of the arguments 
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which had been used in the past; but 
the point upon which he was concerned 
was one which he thought had not been 
discussed in either House. The noble 
Earl had referred to the Convention of 
1877 relative to the slave traffic, and he 
understood the noble Earl to say that 
there were copies of that Convention in 
existence which would be distributed. 
The point of importance in regard to 
the Convention arose from the extra- 
ordinary Proclamation of General Gordon 
which had found its way into the public 
Press. There were several versions of 
it, but he supposed that printed in the 
Parliamentary Papers might be accepted 
as the authentic one. That Convention 
of 1877 was a very grave and important 
document. It laid down the direct pro- 
hibition of the slave traffic, and provided 
that anyone who was either directly or 
indirectly engaged in that traffic should 
be punished. General Gordon’s Pro- 
clamation, if its meaning was properly 
understood, was certainly a very start- 
ling commentary on that Convention. 
It was not his wish to utter a word 
which might be construed into a detrac- 
tion of the high character of General 
Gordon, whom he regarded with the 
greatest respect and admiration; nor did 
he for one moment wish that anything 
should be said in their Lordships’ House 
which could have the effect of hampering 
General Gordon in the military opera- 
tions in which he was engaged. But, 
whatever might be one’s regard and ad- 
miration for a person placed in these 
actual circumstances, he thought that, if 
their Lordships were to remain abso- 
lutely silent about the Proclamation, 
they would not be fulfilling their duty. 
General Gordon, it was to be remem- 
bered, did not speak as a private indi- 
vidual. He had been intrusted, in a 
great emergency, with an important 
foreign Mission. He had been sent out 
to Egypt by the Government, and it 
must be assumed that he had gone out 
in full possession of their views. It was 
a matter of grave importance that a 
man who spoke as the mouthpiece of 
England should have held the language 
which General Gordon used in this Pro- 
clamation with regard to the Slave Trade. 
In a reported explanation of the matter, 
which might or might not be authentic, 
General Gordon was represented as draw- 
ing a distinction between slave traffic 
and slave holding. Now there was, of 
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course, a distinction between the two, 
but in practice it would be found ex- 
tremely difficult to draw the line. He 
would challenge anyone to read the 
Proclamation through and to say that, 
taken as a whole, it did not include 
traffic in slaves as well as _ slave- 
holding. What, he should like to 
know, was to be the policy of the 
Government on this subject? If there 
was any one point on which the judg- 
ment of England had been clear and 
emphatic, it was in its utter abhorrence 
of anything approaching to the Slave 
Trade. Now, either the Government 
must approve or disapprove of General 
Gordon’s Proclamation; and, whatever 
might be said of it, this was certain— 
that if they approved of it, they ought 
to have no objection to stating their 
reasons for that approval. But if they 
disapproved his conduct, it was clear 
that they must have allowed him to go 
to the Soudan without clear instructions 
about a question which was certain to 
come to the front. Some years ago, a 
Circular in regard to slavery was issued 
by the late Mr. Ward Hunt. Although 
that Circular might have contained some 
incautious expressions, no one in his 
senses imagined that Mr. Ward Hunt 
intended to do anything that would have 
the effect of encouraging slavery; but 
the Circular was subjected to very severe 
and bitter criticisms on the part of the 
noble Lords opposite and their Friends 
in ‘‘ another place.’’ Now, by a strange 
revolution in the wheel of accident, 
Nemesis had come upon the Govern- 
ment who, at the time to which he re- 
ferred, were in Opposition, for they 
found themselves placed in circumstances 
similar to those in which their opponents 
were. He did not intend to criticize the 
Government bitterly; but, if Mr. Ward 
Hunt was severely censured for an in- 
cautious expression in a Slave Circular, 
what might not be said about the formal 
and open recognition by the Representa- 
tive of the present Government of that 
which had hitherto been denounced 
in England as something approaching 
nearly to piracy and murder? There 
was only one other matter to which he 
wished to refer. In the explanation 
which General Gordon was supposed to 
lowe given, he was represented as stating 
that— 


“The Government, with the consent of the 
Khedive, has decided to separate the Soudan 
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from Egypt, and the two Governments have 
sent me to carry out the evacuation and to 
restore the Native Government.” 

He was also supposed to have made the 
extraordinary statement that the sepa- 
ration of the Soudan abrogated all 
Treaties made with reference to it be- 
tween the authorities at Cairo and 
Foreign Governments. The state of 
things to which he had called attention 
required explanation, and if it were 
passed over in silence their Lordships 
might be considered guilty of neglect. 
He would only add that he was sure it 
would be welcome to their Lordships to 
hear from the Government that the in- 
terpretation which he had reluctantly 
put on the documents submitted to the 
House was not a correct one. 

THe Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
my noble Friend has asked whether Her 
Majesty’s Government approve or dis- 
approve the Proclamation recently issued 
by General Gordon? The only answer 
I can give at the present time is a very 
short and simple one. Your Lordships 
know, for they have been published in 
the Blue Book, the instructions which 
General Gordon received—they were of 
the briefest possible character — and 
apart from those instructions Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have left him a dis- 
cretion practically of an unlimited kind. 
This Proclamation was not issued in 
obedience to any instructions sent from 
here, and, in point of fact, the first inti- 
mation which the Government received 
on the subject was derived from sources 
with which your Lordsaips are familiar. 
We have no doubt that the newspapers 
contain the accurate text of the Pro- 
clamation itself. We have had some 
brief telegraphic statements regarding 
it; but we have not got that full infor- 
mation of the circumstances which led 
to it, of the condition of the people to 
whom it was addressed, and of the ge- 
neral state of the case with which Gene- 
ral Gordon had to deal, which, as your 
Lordships will, I think, agree with me, is 
absolutely necessary before we can form 
a judgment on the action of General 
Gordon. In saying this, I express no 
doubt whatever as to the action of 
General Gordon. Everybody is aware, 
not only of his devotion to the cause of 
freedom, but of the detestation which 
his whole life has expressed of the Slave 
Trade. Looking to what he has done 
in China and elsewhere, and to the mar- 
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vellous influence which he has exereised 
over the minds of Natives in various 
parts of the world, I think we cannot 
entertain any doubt of his great capacity 
for dealing with persons of this kind, 
and, in the absence of more informa- 
tion than we now possess, he is en- 
titled to the confidence which is re- 
posed in him by the Government and 
the country. If I were to put for- 
ward a theory of the circumstances of 
the case, I should suppose what occurred 
to be something of this kind—that Ge- 
neral Gordon found a very strong oppo- 
sition to the present Egyptian Govern- 
ment, as being under European influ- 
ence and to the English Advisers of the 
Egyptian Government. Most likely one 
of the favourite topics of those who 
endeavoured to create hostility to Eng- 
land was the well-known opposition of 
England and the English Government 
to slavery and the Slave Trade, and I 
think it extremely probable that the 
emissaries of the Mahdi were telling 
these people that the English had taken 
possession of Egypt, and that their pro- 
erty in slaves would be at once taken 
rom them. It is quite obvious that any 
report of that kind would operate dis- 
advantageously to the cause General 
Gordon was endeavouring to promoté, 
and it would be only natural that he 
would take the most public means of 
contradicting it. It has been said that 
the Proclamation legalizes slave-hunting. 
That to my mind is simply impossible. 
The circumstances do not require us to 
resort to any explanation of that kind. 
Your Lordships will acknowledge that 
there is a very wide distinction between 
the institution of domestic slavery and 
the Slave Trade carried on by force in 
the adjoining countries. What.I sup- 
pose his Proclamation refers to is simply 
the right of owning slaves, which by 
the law of the country they now possess. 
If anyone had been trying to put into 
the minds of the people of Khartoum 
and the Soudan that their property in 
slaves was to be confiscated without 
notice and without compensation, a pro- 
clamation would be necessary to give 
them the assurance that they would not 
be disturbed in the exercise of their 
poet customs, but that which was 
egal now would continue to be legal. 
With regard to the other charge, that 
the abandonment of the Soudan is fatal 
to all the efforts made of late years to 
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put down the Slave Trade, I do not at 
all admit that that is its necessary or 
probable effect. I have read General 
Gordon’s book, Sir Samuel Baker’s 
book, and almost everything written of 
late years on the subject, and nothing, 
I think, can be more clear than that all 
the efforts made to keep down the Slave 
Trade in the Soudan in recent years 
have ended, if not in complete failure, at 
least in very partial and doubtful success. 
Wherever the Governor General was 
present the trade was checked; but 
whenever he left one part of the coun- 
try to go to another the evil sprang up 
again in his absence. I do not believe 
you will be able to put an end to the 
Slave Trade in the Soudan by direct 
measures. What you can do is to stop 
the traffic of slaves across the Red Sea; 
you can stop the introduction of slaves 
into Egypt and into Arabia ; that is the 
only method by which you can make 
effectual progress. There is nothing 
unreasonable in thinking that the Pro- 
clamation of General Gordon is in no 
way contrary to that object. As to the 
question whether the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, without the consent of the Sultan, 
had a right to give up these Provinces 
of the Soudan, I think the answer is 
quite conclusive. Whatever may be 
the nominal relations between the Porte 
and the Government of Egypt, you can 
not force Egypt to retain a part of its 
territory which it is absolutely unable 
to hold. I do not admit that our rela- 
tions with Egypt have had anything to 
do in reality with the evacuation of the 
Soudan. I believe that the insurrection 
of the Mahdi would have made the 
evacuation of the Soudan fully neces- 
sary whether we had been there or not; 
and it is not fair to charge upon our 
temporary occupation in Egypt the 
abandonment of a Province which Egypt 
would have been very much stronger in 
not attempting to conquer or to hold. 
Viscount BURY said, he did not 
wish to say anything on the subject of 
General Gordon’s Mission, because any- 
one who should do so at present would 
subject himself to a great responsibility. 
Anyone, he thought, who read the Pro- 
clamation must own that General Gordon 
had reserved to himself the right to 
exclude slave-hunting, and that it was 
only to the domestic institution of slavery 
his Proclamation referred. But it was 
a very different thing for an English 
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Governor General to say nothing about 
slavery, which was not under his con- 
trol, and which he could not prevent, 
and in the name of England to say that 
slavery should be legal. The reason 
why he rose just now was to push a 
little further the question raised by the 
noble Earl (Earl De La Warr), who 
asked what was the position of the Porte 
with regard to England in the Soudan 
at this moment? Another question of 
equal importance was, what was the 
position of England in the Soudan 
and the Red Sea littoral? We were 
sending out a military expedition of 
considerable extent and importance, and 
we had a right to ask what was the 
object of that expedition, and what were 
we going to do? At the time of the 
battle of Teb, when General Baker was 
defeated, we certainly were at war in 
the Soudan; but the circumstances had 
changed, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, acting through the Governor 
General, had proclaimed the Mahdi 
Sultan of a great portion of the Soudan. 
They did not know the geographical 
limits of that district. If a line had 
been drawn between the Soudan Proper 
and that part of the Soudan which Her 
Majesty’s Government was supposed to 
hold, he should like to know whether 
Osman Digna had been informed of the 
limits of the district which had been 
conceded to the Mahdi, whether he had 
been informed that there was a line 
which he must not cross, and that the 
fact of his having crossed it was a 
declaration of war against England? It 
seemed to him that as the Mahdi had 
been formally recognized by the English 
Government, and as slavery had been 
allowed to exist in a modified form, the 
whole difficulty between this country and 
the Mahdi had been solved. The diffi- 
culty had been solved in a most practical 
way by the almost unconditional sur- 
render of the English Government, and 
by the Proclamation of the powers 
spiritual and temporal of the Mahdi. 
There was only one thing which had 
been reserved by the English Governor 
General, and that was the right of 
getting himself and the garrison out of 
Khartoum without fighting if he could, 
or, in the last resort, by force of arms. 
It was quite possible that the Mahdi, 
flushed with his victory, and elated by 
the recognition which had been given 
him, resented this reservation, and in 
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that case he might order Osman Digna 
tocontinue his military operations. Under 
those circumstances it was to be re- 
gretted that this country had not an 
Army on the spot large enough to enforce 
the Mahdi to accept terms. But it might 
be that Osman Digna was making war 
on his own behalf. In such a case as 
that, why did not the Government make 
peace with him in the same way as they 
had done with the Mahdi? He did not 
recommend the Government to adopt 
that course; but he wished to knew 
what the difference was between the 
case of the Mahdi and the case of Osman 
Digna? It was quite true that the 
Mahdi had about 30,000 men, and that 
Osman Digna had only 4,000 or 6,000 
men. The man who had the 30,000 
men the Government made a Sultan, but 
the man who had the 4,000 or 5,000 men 
they endeavoured to cut to pieces. So 
far as he could see, the circumstances of 
the two cases were the same, and he 
should like to know why aline had been 
drawn? What was that line? If it 
was a geographical line, the House 
should be told where it was. If it was 
a numerical line, they ought to know 
what number of men had been fixed 
upon. If it was amoral line, the Govern- 
ment should tell them where the differ- 
ence was to be found between the two 
cases. Why was Osman Digna to be 
destroyed while the greater culprit was 
left alone? At the present time this 
country was fighting with Osman Digna. 
But the Government had not stated why 
the military operations were being carried 
on and to what extent they would be 
conducted. British blood and treasure 
were being poured out. Why? He 
supposed it was to relieve the garrison 
of Trinkitat; but it appeared to him 
that if the Government were now right 
in taking that course they were wrong 
when Sinkat fell. Why was not Sinkat 
defended? Why did they allow Hicks 
Pasha to go forth into the desert to be 
cut to pieces? Why did they allow 
Moncrieff to be murdered? Why was 
Baker Pasha sent into the desert with 
an insufficient force? It had been stated 
that there was no inconsistency in the 
policy of the Government; but how did 
they reconcile the two points he had 
raised? Why did they hold their hands 
and watch those brave men fall? Why 
did they at one time look on unmoved 
when horrors, worse than Bulgarian 
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horrors, were being perpetrated, and now 
advance into the Soudan? He hoped 
the Government would inform the House 
what the expedition now being sent out 
was intended to do. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, the capacity of Her Majesty’s 
Government for answering Questions 
appears to beexhausted. I shall, there- 
fore, merely venture on one or two 
comments on this interesting conversa- 
tion. One of the subjects we have been 
engaged on is the curious Slave Trade 
Proclamation of General Gordon, and 
the question that is occupying our 
minds is an interpretation of the very 
strange wordsit contains. I admit that, 
if you are to judge it merely by the ante- 
cedents and character of General Gordon, 
it is improbable, and may, indeed, be 
treated as impossible, that he should 
designedly give encouragement to the 
Slave Trade. On the other hand, the 
words, as they stand, are perfectly un- 
meaning unless they do give that en- 
couragement. What does General Gor- 

- don say— 

“Knowing that you regret the severe mea- 
sures taken by the Government for the sup- 
pression of the slave traffic by decrees and 
conventions, I confer upon you this right, that 
henceforth none shall interfere with your pro- 
perty.” 

Ifthe words ‘‘none shall interfere with 
your property ”’ stood alone, it would be 
open to you to contend that it was merely 
the property in slaves which was in 
question; but the preamble is wholly 
unmeaning, and entirely out of place, if 
there is no reference to the slave traffic 
in the Proclamation. What strikes me 
as remarkable is that we should be dis- 
cussing the meaning of General Gordon 
as if he were an ancient author, or far 
removed from us in time or place, or as 
if there was no possibility of ascertain- 
ing his meaning except by puzzling over 
the words he has used. The noble Earl 
advanced what he calls a theory upon 
this point which is very ingenious, but 
which is inconsistent with the words of 
General Gordon. Does it not seem to 
strike everybody that, as we are within 
six hours’ communication with General 
Gordon by telegraph, and that as this 
Proclamation has been known for a 
fortnight, there would have been no 
difficulty in ascertaining what General 
Gordon’s reasons were, and what he 
meant? A word to a clerk at the Fo- 
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reign Office would have obtained the 
information, and I can only conclude 
that Her Majesty’s Government think it 
much better to be without that informa- 
tion in order that they may indulge 
in interpretations of General Gordon’s 
meaning, and shelter themselves behind 
his well-known character. I do not in 
the least dispute, I render all homage to 
his high character; but I think I may, 
without irreverence, suggest that it is 
possible that General Gordon may make 
a mistake, especially when he is acting 
under the instructions of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Therefore, I cannot ac- 
cept an interpretation which is simply 
based on a reference to his character; 
and I must regret that Her Majesty’s 
Government did not take the very ob- 
vious means of ascertaining the truth of 
this matter by conferring with General 
Gordon himself. The other part of the 
conversation refers to the position of this 
country towards the rights of the Sultan, 
or, as I shall put it more strongly, to- 
wards the rights of Europe as guaran- 
teed by the Treaty of Paris. General 
Gordon’s Proclamations, about which we 
know so little, and about whose meaning 
we have various interpretations, are very 
far-reaching. It not only re-establishes 
the Slave Trade, but it tears up the 
Treaty of Paris. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment announced in those Proclamations 
that the Soudanese were to be handed 
back to Native Rulers, thus detaching 
the Soudan from the Ottoman Empire, 
and, therefore, violating the guarantee 
which Her Majesty, in concert with the 
other Powers of Europe, gave, under 
the Treaty of Paris, and which was 
again sanctioned by the Treaty of Berlin. 
I shall be curious to know what ne- 
gotiations have taken place with the 
Powers, what negotiations have taken 
place with the Sultan, and to what 
extent these announcements are autho- 
rized by Her Majesty’s Government. 
According to a telegram in Zhe Observer, 
General Gordon has issued a Proclama- 
tion informing the inhabitants of Khar- 
toum that the Commander of the Faith- 
ful intends to send a great army to 
conquer the country. ‘To conquer the 
country! Why, it is a part of the 
country which belongs to the Sultan. 
This is equivalent to a German officer 
going to Ireland and telling the people 
that the English are going to conquer 
that country. The English Government 
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Turkish Government; but the question 
of International right remains exactly 
the same. There is a further conside- 
ration that I would impress on the noble 
Earl. In 1870 Russia thought fit to do 
what General Gordon tries to do now, to 
tear up the Treaty of Paris; she claimed 
for herself the right which the Treaty 
withheld of putting ships on the Black 
Sea. England protested, and England 
was finally satisfied with forcing Russia 
to acknowledge and join in a general 
declaration that no one Power was able, 
without the consent of the other Powers, 
to withdraw from an arrangement into 
which all had commonly entered. Her 
Majesty’s Government made a good deal 
of this diplomatic victory, and said it 
was a great moral triumph, that though 
they had not been able to induce Russia 
to go back from a course upon which 
she had entered, they had, at least ex- 
torted from her this homage to the 
public law of Europe. But now you 
have done exactly what Russia did in 
1870; you have done it, not only by 
tearing up the Treaty of Paris, but also 
by tearing up the moral declaration you 
took so much credit to yourselves for 
having extorted from Russia at the time. 
I quite understand that in his practical 
executive action, General Gordon should 
be allowed a free hand, and should not 
be interfered with; but in this Procla- 
mation he speaks in the name of the 
Queen of England. That which he 
sanctions now is not simply a measure 
for the pacification of the Soudan; this 
Proclamation will bind us in the future; 
it will be quoted against us in the future 
as involving the honour and good faith 
of the course which England may after- 
wards follow. You may depend upon 
it that, if for the sake of a tempo- 
rary advantage, however important, you 
have tampered with the Slave Trade, 
your moral authority will be much 
diminished when you appeal to other 
Powers on the question. You may de- 
pend upon it that if, for the sake of 
solving a momentary difficulty, you have 
violently torn up one of the Treaties 
which are the bases of the public law of 
Europe, you will find that in other parts 
of the Turkish Dominions other Powers 
will not be slow to follow your example. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I cannot help expressing some 
regret that the noble Lord should have 
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thought that any public interest could 
be served by endeavouring, during the 
course of the arduous Mission of General - 
Gordon, to call attention to every report 
and rumour, more or less authentic or 
otherwise, which comes to this country 
by letter or private telegram of General 
Gordon’s sayings and doings, and to 
criticize them as if the Mission were 
over, and as if we had arrived at defi- 
nite results. Your Lordships are not 
in a position at present to pass judgment 
upon them, and if such things are to go 
on, I am afraid that the opinions of not 
a few of us as to the advantages con- 
ferred upon the world by the invention 
of the electric telegraph may be a little 
altered. There never was a case in 
which a political mission of a more ar- 
duous and difficult character, more de- 
manding reasonable confidence and for- 
bearance, was confided to any man; 
but from the beginning of the Session 
the noble Marquess has, unfortunately, 
thought it his duty to say a good 
many things which, in our opinion, 
are calculated to throw difficulties in 
General Gordon’s way. Yet the noble 
Marquess expresses great confidence in 
the high character, the upright pur- 
pose, and the great abilities of Gene- 
ral Gordon, and entertains a hope that 
in the end all these things may turn 
out right. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must decline to be cross-examined 
upon everything General Gordon says 
or does. We continue to place confidence 
in him, the same confidence which we 
placed in him when we originally sent 
him out. We believe that General Gor- 
don knows the people he has to deal 
with, their manners, their language, 
and their habits of mind, and that the 
Proclamations which he addresses to 
them are much more likely to be well 
understood there than they are here, 
and to be adapted to meet the necessi- 
ties of the case he has to deal with; and 
I do think the criticisms which have 
been passed upon this particular Procla- 
mation are as devoid of reason as they 
are of political wisdom. I confess I was 
very much struck by the difference be- 
tween the views of the noble Marquess 
and those of the noble Viscount who 
preceded him as to the meaning to be 
attached by reasonable men to the 
words of that Proclamation dealing with 
slavery; both desired to be reasonable 
and to do justice, and yet no two views 
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could possibly be more different. Ap- 
plying his great powers of criticism to 
the document, the noble Marquess more 
than suggests that the natural meaning 
of it goes beyond the subject of domestic 
slavery and enters upon the larger field 
of the slave traffic. To the noble 
Viscount, on the other hand, nothing 
was more clear—there was no question 
about it—than that General Gordon re- 
ferred to domestic slavery only, and did 
not intend to give any sanction to the 
slave traffic. I agree with the noble 
Viscount. The words which the noble 
Marquess adverted to in the preamble 
of the Proclamation give emphasis to 
the difference of the language in what I 
may call the operative part. What 
General Gordon says, in effect, is this— 
that he has the sincerest desire to adopt 
a course of action which shall lead to 
public tranquillity, and he knows the 
uneasiness of the people at the severe 
measures taken by our Government for 
the suppression of the slave traffic, and 
the seizure and punishment of all con- 
cerned according to certain Conventions 
and Decrees ; and then, in order to allay 
the consequences of that alarm, he says 
—‘‘I confer upon you these rights ””— 
not to carry on the slave traffic, not to 
do the things against which the Conven- 
tion and Decrees were directed—but 

“ That henceforth none shall interfere with 
your property; whoever has slaves shall have 
full right to their services and full control over 
them.” 
To my mind, it is perfectly clear that 
that refers to the right to existing pro- 
perty in slaves which the Egyptian Go- 
vernment had not abrogated, which the 

roceedings taken by our Government 
had not abrogated, and which it would 
have been most dangerous to the objects 
of his Mission to have interfered with. 
I venture to say, distinctly, that these, 
and these only, are the rights which 
General Gordon declares it is his inten- 
tion not to interfere with. Is not that 
distinction one which we ourselves have 
always recognized? Everyone all over 
the world has recognized the distinction 
between the actual holding of slaves in 
a country where unfortunately the insti- 
tution of domestic slavery does exist, and 
the prosecution of the traffic of which the 
object is to reduce free men to slavery. 
When we acquired a Protectorate over 
certain territories inthe Malay Peninsula, 
domestic slavery existed there, and we 
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did not imagine that it was wise or pos- 
sible summarily to abolish it; accord- 
ingly, it was continued for several years, 
partly under the late and partly under 
the present Administration. The noble 
Marquess says—‘‘ Have you no commu- 
nication from General Gordon as to the 
meaning of the Proclamation?” Why, 
the noble Lord who introduced the sub- 
ject referred to communications which 
had been published in the newspapers, 
and in these it appeared that General 
Gordon himself drew the same distinc- 
tion, and said it was the domestic insti- 
tution already existing, and not the Slave 
Trade, or slave-hunting, to which the 
Proclamation referred. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
did not ask whether the newspapers had 
received such despatches. I asked whe- 
ther the Government had not received 


any. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: Yes; 
we have received, in an authentic form, 
the same information. As to the sug- 
gested abrogation of existing Treaties, 
when we are called upon we will discuss 
the precise meaning of any words sup- 
posed to have that effect ; but to my mind 
it is obvious that General Gordon could 
have meant, and did mean, nothing but 
this—that when Egypt withdraws, as 
we have advised and urged her to do, 
from the attempt to govern the great 
territory of the Soudan, Egypt can no 
longer by any possibility be required to 
enforce those Treaties in the territory 
from which she has withdrawn; and, 
therefore, as between us and Egypt, no 
Treaty is abrogated, but the execution 
of these Treaties by Egypt in the Soudan 
will simply have become impossible when 
she has withdrawn from that territory. 
As to the supposed interference with the 
Sovereignty of the Porte, nothing has 
been done by this Government or by 
General Gordon to prevent the assertion 
as to the Soudan of any rights the Porte 
may have had. They were nominal 
rights; as far as they had any reality, 
they existed only by delegation to 
the Government of Egypt. It cannot 
maintain them; and by the agreement 
of all, including the noble Marquess, it 
ought not to have been advised to main- 
tain them. If I rightly understood 
the criticism upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in a former debate, it was 
this, that we ought, much sooner than 
we did, to have advised the Govern- 
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ment of Egypt to withdraw from the 
attempt to assert authority over the 
Soudan. Perhaps of all criticisms, after 
the light which we have obtained by 
the course of events, that may have 
been the most plausible ; but now, at all 
events, Egypt can no longer exercise a 
delegated authority in the Soudan. The 
Ottoman Porte has not, that I am aware 
of, expressed any desire that Turkey 
should, at its own expense, and with 
its own troops, and without charge 
upon Egypt, reconquer the Soudan. I 
cannot think myself that any friend 
of the Ottoman Empire would advise 
such a course. At all events, no such 
thing has been attempted, or hitherto 
proposed. We have to deal with the 
actual position in the Soudan as it is, 
and we must look to the local circum- 
stances and the necessity of the case to 
redeem the Egyptian garrisons from 
their position there, if that is possible, 
and to give a chance of settled order. 
In the interests of humanity, in the in- 
terests of the peace of Egypt, and in the 
interests of the Ottoman Empire itself, 
we must endeavour to use such local 
resources and local means as we can 
find for the purpose of doing the best 
that can be done in this difficult situa- 
tion. We have confidence, and we be- 
lieve the country will have confidence, 
in General Gordon. The noble Viscount 
(Viscount Bury) would, as it seems to 
me, have produced most of his questions 
with better effect in the debate upon 
which the House lately divided than 
now. He says that is what he actually 
did ; and, if that is so, why did the noble 
Viscount reproduce them now? Seeing 
that military operations may now be 
going on in the Soudan, when we are 
asked why we have done this or that, or 
why we do not do one thing or another, 
and when General Gordon is called in 
some of these questions an English Go- 
vernor General in the Soudan, and a 
number of other assumptions are made, 
the accuracy of which we cannot admit, 
and which are contrary to our declared 
intentions and policy, we decline to enter 
into those questions at all. Everyone 
knows that our present task on the Red 
Sea Coast is to defend Suakin, which is 
threatened with attack. We desire 
also, if possible, to relieve the belea- 
gured garrisons. It is, and has been 
throughout, the policy of Egypt and of 
this country to retain Suakin and the 
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Red Sea forts, and it is in furtherance 
of that policy, and of that policy only, 
that we are now carrying on military 
operations in that portion of the coun- 
try. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that all 
the difficulties which the Government 
had encountered in the Eastern Soudan 
were difficulties of their own creation ; 
but though the Government were open 
to attack in many directions, and had 
many joints in their harness, he did not 
think that any attack should be made 
upon them in consequence of the Procla- 
mation of General Gordon. It ought 
to be remembered that it was not a nor- 
mal state of things which existed in the 
Soudan, and that General Gordon had 
gone out on a forlorn hope, and that he 
had succeeded in his Mission beyond all 
expectation. General Gordon was a 
single-minded man, whose whole life had 
shown him to be of all men the most 
vehement enemy of slavery. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Viscount BURY gave Notice that on 
Monday next, the 3rd of March, he 
would ask the Government, Whether this 
country is engaged in war on the littoral 
of the Red Sea, and, if so, with whom ; 
and if it is not engaged in war, what is 
the character of the operations in which 
English forces are now employed ? 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)— 
TELEGRAMS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK asked the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether there was any 
truth in the report which had been cir- 
culated during the day that fighting had 
been going on since 7 o’clock in the 
morning ? 

Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, 
he had seen a Reuter’s telegram which 
stated that there was a vague—he be- 
lieved the word ‘‘ vague” was used— 
report at Oairo that fighting had been 
going on this morning at El Teb, but 
that nothing confirmatory of this had 
been received. As far as Her Majesty’s 
Government were concerned they had no 
information at all. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]—New Memsers Sworn—Hon. 
Murray Edward Gordon Finch-Hatton, for 
Lincoln County (Southern Division); John 
Deasy, esquire, for City of Cork. 

Suprpty—considered in Committee—Crvit Ser- 
vices AND Revenve Departments (SuPPLE- 
MENTARY Estimates, 1883-4); Crass I.— 
Pusiic Works anv Buriipincs; Cuiass II.— 
Savaries AND Expenses or Civit Depart- 
MENTS. 

Punuic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Mr. 
Speaker’s Retirement* [123]; Revision of 
Jurors and Voters Lists (Dublin County) 
[124]. 

Second Reading—Bankruptcy Appeals (County 
Courts) [118]. 

Third Reading—Brokers (City of London) * 
(69), and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 0 -—— 
BULGARIA—THE VARNA RAILWAY. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether two Delegates of the 
Bulgarian Government, who are at pre- 
sent in this Country, have been in com- 
munication with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with the view of effecting a settle- 
ment of the Varna Railway question on a 
basis other than that established by the 
tenth article of the Treaty of Berlin; and, 
whether, in view of the statement made 
by Her Majesty’s Government, on 26th 
July 1883, to the effect that— 


** Her Majesty’s Government had lost no op- 
portunity of pressing the matter on the Bul- 
garian Government, and that they trusted that, 
on the return of the Prince of Sofia, steps would 
be at once taken to settle the question. .... 
And they have no doubt that means could be 
found to provide the funds required, and they 
believe that the Bulgarian Government, who are 
themselves deeply interested in the loyal execu- 
tion of engagements entered into on their behalf, 
will see the necessity of meeting the obligation 
which their independent position now entails 
upon them,” ' 


Her Majesty’s Government is now pre- 
aha to urge upon the Bulgarian 
overnment the necessity of at once 
fulfilling their obligations to the bond 
and shareholders of the Varna Railway, 
as imposed on them by Article 10 of the 
Treaty of Berlin? 
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Sir, negotiations are now proceeding in 
this country between the Company and 
the Bulgarian Government, pending 
which action on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government is temporarily suspended. 
Papers on the subject will be laid before 
the House. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—AP- 
PLICATION FOR FAIR RENTS IN CO. 
KERRY. 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether Gerald Leahy, Bridget 
M‘Coy, and Patrick Steartney, tenants 
of the Reverend Richard Fitzgerald, 
Tarbert, county Kerry, made application 
to the Land Commission to get a fair rent 
fixed, in 1881; whether the date of the 
service of the originating notices was the 
24th December 1881; whether the hear- 
ing of these cases has yet taken pines . 
if he could explain the reason; whether 
these tenants are paying a rent con- 
siderably above the value of their re- 
spective holdings ; and, whether he can 
give any idea as regards the length of 
time which may elapse before these 
cases can be reached by the Land Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners inform me that no tenants 
bearing these names have made applica- 
tions to have fair rents fixed. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT— PRESSURE 
OF SCHOOL WORK. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther the reports on the case of the boy at 
West Bromwich, who is alleged to have 
committed suicide in consequence of the 
pressure of school work; and on the 
case of Sophia Raybould, who is alleged 
by the doctor who attended her to have 
died from brain disease superinduced by 
overstrain at school; and on the case of 
the two pupil teachers who are alleged 
by Her Majesty’s inspector to have 
been killed by overwork in London, are 
yet ready to be laid upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Reports 
on the first two cases have been received, 
and we are expecting the Report from 
the London School Board on the other 
cases in a day or two, when the whole 
shall be laid upon the Table. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT—DON- 
CASTER SCHOOL BOARD. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Post- 
master General, Whether William Heap, 
of Bentley, Doncaster, was on 2nd 
January elected to the local School 
Board at the head of the poll; whether 
the said William Heap at that time held 
a sub-office under the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, with 10s. per week for the delivery 
of letters; and, whether the said William 
Heap has since been required by the 
Post Office authorities to resign his seat 
on the School Board, under threat of 
dismissal ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir. it is the case, 
as implied by the Question of my 
hon. Friend, that Mr. Heap, of Bentley, 
was instructed to resign his seat on the 
local School Board ; but this instruction 
was given under a misapprehension, and 
as soon as it became known at head- 
quarters directions were given to revoke 
it. Mr. Heap has been informed that, 
so far as the Department is concerned, 
there is no objection to his remaining a 
member of the School Board, so long as 
his official duties are not interfered with 
thereby. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT—APPEALS 
IN THE IRISH LAND COURTS. 


Mr. P. MARTIN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether, on the 16th of Au- 
gust last, he admitted in the House the 
grievances endured by suitors in the 
Court of the Land Commission from the 
then accumulation of pending appeals, 
and undertook that the Government 
would try and devise a remedy, and the 
matter should have their most careful 
attention ; is not the appeal list at pre- 
sent far heavier than it was in August, 
amounting to 8,600 cases to be heard ; 
is there any reasonable ground for 
believing the list can be finally disposed 
of before the expiration of some three 
years ; have any communications passed 
between the Land Commission and the 
Government in reference to the great 
injury caused by the delay incident to 
the disposal of these appeals; can he 
state what have been the nature of these 
communications or suggestions; and, 
will he have any objection to lay such 
communications upon the Table ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, it is un- 
fortynately true that the appeal list is 
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heavier now than it was in August last. 
The Government have had various com- 
munications with the Land Commis-- 
sioners on the subject of diminishing 
the number of appeals, and of accele- 
rating the mode of progress of the Com- 
missioners. After very careful con- 
sideration, no new plan which would be 
effective has been yet found ; but the 
Commissioners are doing their utmost to 
hear and dispose of appeals as fast as is 
consistent with due regard to the inte- 
rests of those involved. It is impossible 
to lay on the Table of the House the 
Correspondence which has taken place 
between the Government and the Com- 
missioners on this subject, as it is of a 
confidential character. 

Mr. P. MARTIN asked whether the 
total number of appeals heard last year 
was not 2,000, and when did the right 
hon. Gentleman expect that the re- 
maining 8,000 would be disposed of ? 
That Question was on the Paper, and 
had not been answered. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he did not 
see anything in the Question about 2,000 
eases having been heard last year. No 
doubt the hon. Member had stated the 
number accurately. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, his Question 
was when the Government expected the 
remaining 8,000 cases to be concluded ? 


[No reply was given. ] 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—CASTLE. 
WELLAN PETTY SESSIONS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, on the Ist January ult., at 
the Castlewellan (county Down) Petty 
Sessions, in a case against four boys, for 
having caused obstruction in the street, 
the evidence was of such a character 
that the solicitors for the accused ap- 
pealed to the bench to censure the 
prosecuting constable, but Lord An- 
nesley, the only justice present, whilst 
declaring that there was no evidence, 
said he believed the boys were guilty, 
and inflicted the utmost penalty upon 
them; and, whether the penalty will be 
remitted ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The defend- 
ants in this case were of the “corner 
boy ” class, and were aged from 20 to 25 

ears. They were charged with placing 
arge stones, weighing up to 112 lbs., 
across the street at 11 o’clock at night. 
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It is not true that the solicitor for the 
defence appealed to the Bench to censure 
the prosecuting constable. He merely 
applied that costs should be given against 
him, which is not an unusual application. 
It is not true that the presiding magis- 
trate declared that there was no evidence. 
He stated that the evidence clearly satis- 
fied him of the defendants’ guilt, but 
that it was not strong owing to the 
reluctant manner in which the witnesses 
—some of whom were accomplices of the 
defendants—answered the questions put 
to them. No witnesses were produced 
for the defence. The penalty imposed 
was a fine of 10s., and I see no reason 
for asking the Lord Lieutenant to 
remit it. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND). 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
With reference to the declaration of the 
Solicitor General for Ireland that the 
condition of the Irish magistracy was not 
the fault of the Executive, and that, if 
suitable persons were recommended for 
the Commission of the Peace, the Lord 
Chancellor would not be slow to exercise 
his inherent powers; and, whether he 
will indicate, for the public guidance, 
by whom, and in what manner, such 
recommendations should be made, whe- 
ther by public memorial or resolution, 
and by the Municipal Councils, the 
public boards, the clergy, the electors, 
the ratepayers, or the community at 
large? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is open 
to any individual, or number of indivi- 
duals, to bring under the notice of the 
Lord Chancellor allegations that a fit and 
proper person for the Commission of the 

eace has been brought under the con- 
sideration of the Lord Lieutenant of any 
county where the appointment of a magis- 
trate is needed or required, and that 
the Lord Lieutenant of such county has 
unreasonably declined to recommend the 
appointment of such person to the Lord 
Chancellor. The Lord Chancellor, in 
such a case, will make inquiry into the 
allegations, and if he finds that they are 
supported by the facts, will consider the 
propriety of placing the persons so dealt 
with in the Commission of the Peace. 
It is not intended to lay down any rule 
as to the people or body of people who 
have a right to make an application of 
that sort. 
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Mr. SEXTON asked whether it would 
be open to individuals to make represen- 
tations to the Lord Chancellor direct ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Not until the 
case has been laid before the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—COMPENSATION. 

Mr. O’SHEA asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any individual has been ex- 
empted in the case of a levy for compen- 
sation, under the Crimes Act, on the 
inhabitants of Miltown Malbay, county 
Clare ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — DEFI.- 
CIENCY OF SCHOOL PLACES (ME- 
TROPOLIS). 

Mr. BUORD asked the Vice President 
of the Council, Whether a requisition 
has been addressed by the Committee of 
the Privy Council on Education to the 
School Board for London asking for a 
Return of the deficiency of School places 
in the Metropolis; whether such defi- 
ciency was stated by the School Board 
in their reply, dated 14th February last, 
to amount to 45,153 places; and, whe- 
ther, on the opening of the Carlton Road 
Board School, Kentish Town, on the 
16th instant, he stated that the deficiency 
of places in the Metropolis amounted to 
100,000 ; and, if so, could he explain the 
discrepancy between his statement and 
that of the London School Board ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, there is no 
discrepancy between the Return to which 
the hon. Member refers and my state- 
ment in this House last year and else- 
where subsequently, that about 100,000 
school places are still lacking in the 
Metropolis. The Return is one that is 
filled up annually by all School Boards. 
It sets forth the accommodation provided 
in all schools throughout the district, 
the number of children to be provided 
for, and the actual deficiency of school 
places. The London School Board Re- 
turn of the 14th instant is quite in agree- 
ment with the official estimates of the 
Department, and is as follows :—Per- 
manent places, 555,123 ; temporary 
places, 16,006—total, 568,129. Children 
to be provided for after requisite reduc- 
tions, 613,282; deficiency, 45,153. To 
this must be added the temporary 
places, 16,006, giving a deficiency on 
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the gross number of places throughout 
the Metropolitan area of 61,159. This 
is assuming that surplus places in one 
district are available for another, and 
that the accommodation and the fees 
are suitable for the children resident in 
the district, and that you could force any 
child into any vacant place in any school 
wherever situated. If the hon. Member 
will refer to the Education Report of 
last year, page 13, he will find that the 
estimated deficiency was calculated at 
about 132,000. Sir Francis Sandford, 
the late Secretary of the Department, 
has to-day put the figures in my hands 
verifying his calculations. In the Sta- 
tistical Report of the London School 
Board for November last, the projected 
accommodation is set down as 96,770. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH inquired whether 
the provisions made by the London 
School Board went below the age of five 
years, or whether it meant children be- 
tween the ages of three and five? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that the esti- 
mate was obliged to go below the age 
of five, because there were 400,000 chil- 
dren on the register of schools in Eng- 
land and Wales between three and five, 
and the Department had always paid 
for those children. It was accordingly 
necessary to make a certain amount of 
provision for them. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
LAND COURTS, CO, CLARE. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following paragraph, which ap- 
pears in Zhe Freeman’s Journal of the 
25th inst. :— 


‘¢ Widespread dissatisfaction prevails amongst 
the tenants in this part of the county as well 
as in Scariff, Feakle, and other places at the 
deadlock which has taken place in the hearing 
of their cases. At the court which was held 
here this week there were 125 cases listed, of 
which five cases were struck out for various 
causes, five more were settled, about twenty were 
heard on evidence, and all the rest were ad- 
journed to Ennis, where only fiteen cases were 
gone into. The remainder were postponed to 
some future sitting; but when that may take 
place no one can divine, for the Commissioners 
that should continue to hear the Clare cases 
now in court, but still unheard, numbering up- 
wards of 1,000, have been ordered to Limerick 
county to hear the cases still pending there. 
Several of the cases adjourned from Killaloe this 
week (where the chairman, Mr. Reeves, Q.C., 
sat only for a few hours) have been lodged for 
more than eighteen months. Ifa separate set 
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of Commissioners were told off to-morrow for 
Clare county, they would not be able to dispose 
of the unheard cases for two years to come. 
Meanwhile the tenants will have to pay the old 
rack-rents in full ;”* 


and, whether he will take steps to remedy 
the grievance ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, there is a 
good deal of inaccuracy in the paragraph 
quoted. ‘The Killaloe list contained 108 
cases, not 125 as stated. Of these, 29 
were disposed of at the first day’s sitting 
at Killaloe. More than-half the cases 
on the list were nearer to Ennis than 
Killaloe. It was accordingly arranged, 
apparently with the approval of all the 
parties, and at the express request of 
the solicitor for some of the tenants, 
that the second day’s sitting should be 
held at Ennis. Nineteen cases were heard 
at Ennis. The remaining four days of 
the sitting were unavoidably taking up 
in visiting farms, the district being re- 
mote and mountainous. The number 
of cases awaiting trial in the whole 
county of Clare is not upwards of 1,000, 
as stated, but 659. 


NAVY—DOCKYARDS—PAY OF 
WORKMEN. 


Cartan PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the Admi- 
ralty have considered the case of the 
Hired Men in Her Majesty’s Dockyards, 
with a view to re-arranging the basis on 
which their ‘‘ gratuities’ on retirement 
are calculated, and extending the age at 
which retirement becomes compulsory ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN, 
in reply, said, that a number of questions 
affecting the pay of the workmen em- 
ployed in Her Majesty’s Dockyards, 
including the hired men, had been for 
some time under consideration, but had 
not yet been finally decided. 


NAVY—OFFICERS OF MARINES. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the Admi- 
ralty have decided that the provisions 
contained in Paragraph 34, section 5, 
of the Queen’s Regulations and Orders 
for the Army, relative to Confidential 
Reports, to the effect that— 

‘‘ Whenever an Officer is disadvantageously 
reported upon, he will be officially informed of 
the particulars of such Report by the Officer 
making it,’’ 
are to apply to Officers of the Royal 
Marines ; and, if not, what is the reason 
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for withholding this privilege from 
them ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the paragraph in question is con- 
tained in the Queen’s Regulations and 
Orders of the Army, the provisions of 
which do not apply to the Royal Ma- 
rines unless specially ordered to apply 
by the Board of Admiralty. In such 
matters as that referred to the Royal 
Marines are naturally subject to Navy 
Rules, according to which it is in the 
discretion of the officer who makes a 
report whether. or not its nature shall 
be communicated to the officer re- 
ported on. 


NAVY—WORKMEN AT PLYMOUTH 
BREAKWATER. 

Me. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther the same consideration cannot be 
shown to the workmen employed at the 
Plymouth Breakwater (eight in number, 
with services ranging from 20 to 42 
years) as was shown in 1880 and 1881 
to others in the same position, who were 
then granted pensions, especially since 
the Admiralty did not dispute the claim 
to pension of these eight men until De- 
cember 1883? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; I regret to say that we have no 
power under the general Rules, which 
apply not only to the Admiralty but to 
all other Departments of the Public Ser- 
vice, to grant pensions to the men 
alluded to by my hon. Friend. The 
pensions awarded in 1880 and 1881 
were given in error, and constitute no 
precedent for departing from the well- 
understood rule of the Service. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT—NATIONAL LEAGUE MEET- 
INGS. 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked Mr. Solici- 
tor General for Ireland, Whether it is 
intended by the Law Officers of the 
Crown in Ireland to institute prosecu- 
tions against the persons who, in spite 
of the proclamations issued by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, made persevering 
and continued attempts to hold meetings 
of the National League at Newry, at 
Castlewellan, at Cootehill, and at Black- 
lion, and also at Park, in the county of 
Derry? He also wished to ask whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman is 
aware that at the meeting which was 
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held a mile from Park, speeches were 
delivered by Mr. M‘Loughlen and Mr. 
M‘Closkey which occupied three columns 
in The Derry Journal ? 

Tre SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): Sir, reports 
which have appeared of persevering or 
continued attempts to hold meetings at 
Newry, Castlewellan, Cootehill, Black- 
lion, or Park are much exaggerated. 
My right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary, on the 22nd of this month, in 
reply to a Question from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Armagh (Mr. J. N. Richardson), 
stated the facts within the knowledge 
of the Government as to the Castle- 
wellan meeting, and intimated that the 
Government were advised that the 
attempt then made to address a few 
persons, who immediately dispersed on 
the approach of the military and police, 
did not afford sufficient ground for in- 
stituting a prosecution. Those observa- 
tions equally apply to the other meet- 
ings mentioned in the Question, and the 
Government are advised that no suffi- 
cient grounds for instituting prosecu- 
tions exist. As regards the Question 
just put to me by the hon. Member, 
supplemental to that on the Paper, I 
believe, from the information before me, 
that the statements are equally exagge- 
rated. 


SUBMARINE CABLES — THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

Mr. PENDER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the International Conference 
of Delegates from thirty States, which 
sat in Paris in 1882 and 1883, on the 
subject of the protection of submarine 
telegraph cables, have come to any 
agreement; and, if so, whether it is 
likely that any convention will be con- 
cluded ; and, if he will lay the Papers 
connected with same upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the draft of the Convention drawn 
up by the Delegates at the last Confer- 
ence has since been under the consider- 
ation of the Governments represented. 
An agreement has now been arrived at, 
and as soon as the requisite authority 
has been received by the Plenipotentia- 
ries of the several Powers in Paris, the 
Convention will be signed. The signa- 
ture is expected to take place very 
shortly, and as soon as possible after- 
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wards the Convention will be laid be- 
fore Parliament. 


JRELAND—COLLECTION OF CUSTOMS 
AT COLERAINE. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
there is any truth in the statement in 
The Civilian newspaper of the 16th 
instant, that the Coleraine collection of 
Customs is about to be broken up ; and, 
whether he will consider if this course 
may not act very prejudicially on a dis- 
trict which is expending so large a sum of 
money for the improvement of its port ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, that 
the statement quoted was not correct, 
and he could assure the hon. Member 
that nothing would be done to the dis- 
advantage of local interests. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACT, 1883 — 
RATE OF INTEREST FOR LOANS. 
Mr. R. POWER asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 

Treland, If it is a fact that the Local 

Government Board in Ireland charge 

£5 7s. 2d. interest on every £100 bor- 

rowed for the erection of labourers’ 
dwellings; is it the case that the La- 
bourers Act has been very little availed of, 

as the ratepayers object to pay so high a 

rate of interest ; and, if he will consider 

the advisability of granting loans to 
sanitary authorities in Ireland upon the 
same terms as those set forth in ‘‘ The 

Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act, 1880?” 
Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 

that the terms for the loans were fixed 

by the Treasury, and not by the Local 

Government Board. It could not be 

said that ‘‘ The Labourers’ Act has been 

very little availed of.’’ The sanitary 
authorities of 60 Unions had presented 
petitions praying for orders confirming 
about 570 schemes, which, if passed, 
would involve loans to the amount of 
£400,000 or £500,000. There did not 
appear to be any reasonable grounds for 
seeking to obtain these loans on the 
same terms as those on which loans were 
granted under the Relief of Distress Act, 

1880, in the very exceptional circum- 

stances then existing. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (INDIA)—PROSE- 
CUTIONS IN MADRAS, 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 

Under Secretary of State for India, If 

he will cause inquiry to be made as to 
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the truth of the statement in Zhe Times 
of India of the 1st inst. that Mr. Grant 
Duff has called on the Advocate General 
to give his opinion as to the advisability 
of prosecuting for sedition the Native 
members of the Cosmopolitan Club, 
Madras, for discussing politics within 
the precincts of the club p 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Question of 
the hon. Member for Longford is based, 
as I understand, upon a report in a 
Bombay newspaper ; and really, unless 
the hon. Member can give me some 
better authority, I hope he will not 
think me discourteous if I decline to 
trouble the Government of Madras with 
the inquiry suggested. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
MR. PRESTON. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Eyre W. Preston, who 
lately resigned his office of Investigator 
of Tithe Rent Charge in obedience to 
the direction of the Irish Land Commis- 
sioners is still in the office of the Com- 
mission; and, if so, if he would explain 
the reason ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commission, thinking that Mr. Preston 
did not understand his tenure of office, 
gave him an opportunity of withdrawing 
his resignation, of which he availed 
himself. The matter having subse- 
quently been brought under the notice 
of the Lord Lieutenant, without whose 
assent Mr. Preston could not be removed 
from office, His Excellency conferred 
with the Land Commissioners, when it 
was decided, having regard to the fact 
that Mr. Preston had been in the service 
of the State for 38 years without a com- 
plaint having been made against him, 
and to the fact that he never had any- 
thing to do with the action of the com- 
mittee, upon which his name was placed 
without his authority, that the case would 
be fairly dealt with if Mr. Preston were 
reprimanded instead of being dismissed, 
provided that he undertook to withdraw 
his name from the committee of the 
Orange Hall and disavowed any respon- 
sibility for the terms of the appeal for 


funds, and further that he expressed 
regret at having allowed his name to 
appear, and undertook never in future 
as long as he should hold office under 
the Land Commission to take any public 
mat- 


or prominent part in any politi 
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ters. With these conditions Mr. Preston 
has complied. Consequently, he is still 
in the employment of the Land Commis- 
sion. 


POST OFFICE—FEMALE TELEGRAPH 
CLERKS. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Post- 
master General, Why the employment 
of young women in the telegraph 
service is not more general in the pro- 
vincial districts in Ireland, and why 
head offices like Waterford, Derry, Kil- 
kenny, Limerick, Killarney, Clonmel, 
Mallow, and Tralee are not open to the 
employment of females; whether most 
of these offices are free from night duty, 
and suited to the employment of females; 
and, whether, in anticipation of increased 
traffic in the telegraph department, he 
will promote the establishment, in dif- 
ferent towns in Ireland, of schools, such 
as that established in Limerick by Lord 
Emly when Postmaster General, for the 
training of competent telegraph clerks 
of both sexes ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I can assure 
the hon. Member that I am most anxious 
to promote the employment of women in 
the telegraph and other branches of the 
Postal Service. One of the difficulties 
which often prevent their employment is 
the unsuitability of the buildings, as in 
many cases no separate accommodation 
can be provided. Care is taken to attend 
to this whenever new offices are rented 
or built. A few females are employed 
at four of the offices mentioned in the 
Question ; only one of them is free from 
night duty. With regard to the estab- 
lishment of additional telegraph schools 
in the Provinces, I may mention that it 
is the practice at most offices to train 
recruits in the instrument room, and this 
system has been found to answer well. 
The Limerick school was discontinued 
soon after its establishment, as it ap- 
peared that there was no sufficient de- 
mand for its services. 


POST OFFICE (POSTAL ORDER 
SYSTEM), AUSTRIA. 

Mr. MONK asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will enter into negotiations 
with the Austro-Hungarian Government, 
with a view to the establishment of a 
system of Post Office Orders or of Postal 
Orders for the transmission of small 
sums between this Country and Austria? 


Hr. Trevelyan 
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Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend, I may say that negotiations 
are already in progress with the Post 
Office of Austria-Hungary for the estab- 
lishment of the money - order system 
between this country and Austria-Hun- 
gary, and I hope to be able soon to 
conclude a convention for that purpose. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION)—SIR 
EVELYN BARING. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following statement in a telegram 
from The Times correspondent in Egypt, 
dated February 27th :— 


‘* No single measure down to an increase of 
the salary of a petty official is made without 
reference to Sir Evelyn Baring,’’ and that 
“therefore one of two things is true, either Sir 
Evelyn Baring immediately interferes with the 
national business, contrary to orders, in which 
case he should be recalled, and the entire ma- 
chinery of Government would collapse, or he is 
the sole responsible Governor of Egypt ;”’ 
and, whether he can state if this state- 
ment is correct in regard to the action of 
Sir Evelyn Baring; and, if so, whether 
he is acting in accordance with orders ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The position of Sir Evelyn Baring is 
defined in the Papers which have been 
laid before the House, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no reason to 
doubt his conforming himself to the 
instructions which he has received. In 
all matters of importance on which Sir 
Evelyn Baring thinks it necessary to 
give advice, it is expected that during 
our provisional armed occupation his 
advice will be followed. 


SEED SUPPLY (IRELAND) ACT—NON- 
PAYMENT OF THE SEED RATE. 


Coroner NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If any person in Ireland can be 
deprived of the right of voting at the 
elections of Poor Law Guardians for not 
having paid the seed rate; and, if the 
Local Government Board will give such 
directions as will insure that no one is 
deprived of his vote for not having paid 
this rate ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Seed 
Supply Act requires that the seed rate 
shall be levied as a part of the poor 
rate, and collected with it. The dis- 
abilities as to voting which follow non- 
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payment of the one, equally, therefore, 
attend non-payment of the other. This 
being provided by law, the Local Go- 
vernment Board have no power to give 
such a direction as is suggested. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — DEATH 
FROM OVERWORK—CHELTENHAM 
BOARD SCHOOL. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther it is true that the jury at a coroner’s 
inquest just held at Cheltenham on the 
body of Elizabeth Rowley aged eight, 
who it was alleged had died from over- 
work at a Board School, found by their 
verdict, given in accordance with the 
medical evidence, that the primary cause 
of death was inflammation of the mem- 
branes of the brain; that the lessons 
coupled with the time devoted to study 
were too great a mental strain for a 
healthy child of seven or eight years to 
bear, and that the mental strain she 
underwent hastened her death; and, 
whether he will maintain the new Code 
in its present severity ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I know nothing 
of this case, except that I saw a para- 
graph in The Times yesterday, on which 
this Question appears to be founded. I 
telegraphed at once to Her Majesty’s 
Inspector to make an inquiry and report 
upon it. He is inspecting in a remote 
part of his district, and telegraphs that 
he will report on Monday. ‘There must 
be some error in the paragraph, as there 
is no School Board, and consequently no 
Board school, in Cheltenham. So far 
from the New Code being more severe 
for children of eight years of age than 
former Codes, the direct intention and, 
I believe, the effect of it is to relieve 
children of tender years from pressure. 
It empowers teachers and managers to 
withdraw delicate children from exami- 
nation ; but we think this is insufficient, 
and we are considering how we can best 
protect such children from being over- 
worked during the year previous to the 
examination. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT—CHARLES 
THOMAS—LEOMINSTER UNION. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Board, Whether his 
attention has been called to the re- 
appointment of Charles Thomas, as In- 
spector for a term of three years, by the 
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Leominster Urban Sanitary Authorities ; 
and, whether this is the same Charles 
Thomas who, in December last, was 
declared by a special jury, in the case 
of Priestman v. Thomas and others, to 
have been a party concerned in forging 
the will of Me. James Whalley ; and, if 
so, whether he will take steps to cancel 
this appointment ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, on the 
25th instant, we received a report from 
the Rural Sanitary Authority of the 
Leominster Union that they had re- 
appointed Charles Thomas as Inspector 
of Nuisances for the district. He is the 
person who was one of the defendants 
in the case referred to, and who, accord- 
ing to the finding of the jury, was a 
party to the forging of a will. Wehave 
addressed a letter to the Sanitary Au- 
thority stating that, having regard to 
the finding of the jury, we must decline 
to sanction his appointment as an In- 
spector of Nuisances. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


Me. J. LOWTHER wished to ask the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster a 
Question of which he had given him 
private Notice— Whether it was the case 
that the markets and fairs of North 
Lincolnshire were closed, while those of 
New Holland, the neighbouring dis- 
trict, were open ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, foot-and-mouth 
disease is happily now extinct in the 
parts about New Holland—which is a 
separate county for the purpose of the 
Act—and an Order, therefore, freeing 
this district will be issued to-night. 
Disease still exists in North Lincoln- 
shire, though it is very largely reduced, 
and, therefore, these markets are still 
under restrictions. I hope, however, - 
shortly to be able to remove the closing 
Order. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER inquired whether 
a cargo of diseased cattle did not land 
last November in North Lincolnshire ? 

Mr. DODSON: There was a cargo 
which landed either on the 29th of 
October or on the 11th of November in 
which there were a few diseased sheep 
or swine, I do not remember which. But 
the animals were slaughtered at the port 
of debarkation, and there is no reason 
. oo that the infection spread in- 
and. 
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EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)— 
BRITISH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
I wish to ask the Government, Whether 
they have any information which they 
can properly communicate to the House 
with regard to the military proceedings 
in Egypt? 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Up to this time we have received no tele- 
gram whatever from General Graham. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL YACHTS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the details of the cost of Royal sea pas- 
eages could be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, there 
would be no objection to present the 
Return if the hon. Member thought it 
necessary to move for it, but it would 
be similar to that previously laid before 
the House. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)— 
BRITISH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE— 
HORSE ARTILLERY. 


Sir HENRY TYLER: Can the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War tell me, Whether it is a fact that 
General Graham, Sir Redvers Buller, 
and Sir Evelyn Baring all requested that 
a battery of Horse Artillery might be 
sent to Egypt, and whether that request 
was Sefaned by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I think it would be better for the hon. 
Gentleman to put down the Question 
for Monday. I may say that a sugges- 
tion to that effect was made from Egypt, 
but I donot think it came from General 

Graham. 
‘ Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST: Can the 
noble Lord say when he received the 
last telegram from General Graham ? 

Tue Marovess or HARTINGTON: 
We have had no telegram direct from 
him since Saturday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


{COMMONS} 
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INHABITED HOUSE DUTY ACTS. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE, in 
rising to move the Resolution standing 
in his name, said, the subject was one of 
special interest at the present moment, 
when the question of overcrowding among 
the poor in our great towns was so pro- 
minently before the public. He had 
obtained at different times modifications 
of the restrictions connected with the 
House Tax, and he now proposed to 
show how to provide healthy homes for 
the mass of the people. Most of the 
suggestions put forth were in the direc- 
tion of removing dilapidated and un- 
healthy buildings; but there were very 
few proposals for obtaining new ones. 
The Inhabited House Duty threw every 
obstacle in the way of attaining that 
object. If many dwellings were com- 
prised in one large building the tax was 
levied on the whole, although every 
tenement might be of a less rental than 
£20. That was not fair, because a 
separate house of a similar rent would 
not be taxed. Sir Sydney Waterlow’s 
Company had escaped the duty by 
building their model dwellings with 
open staircases and no front doors, the 
law being that a house with a front 
door and a common staircase was liable, 
even if occcupied by several families 
paying separate rents and rates. The 
buildings erected by the Peabody Trus- 
tees, the Middlesex Association, and 
other Bodies were not free of the tax 
unless they obtained a certificate from 
the Treasury. It might be said—‘‘If 
you can get that certificate, what more 
do you want?” But the fact was that 
if a private individual built houses for 
the poor the tax must be paid, however 
admirably adapted to the labouring 
classes the dwellings might be. For 
instance, Messrs. Ashby Horner and Mr. 
Hart erected such buildings in Stratford 
and in the South of London, expecting 
them to be free from the duty; but on 
applying in November last to the Trea- 
sury they received the following reply :— 


“Treasury Chambers, 17th November, 1883. 


‘‘Sin,—I am directed by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint 
you in reply to your letter of this day's date 
that it is not in accordance with the usual - 
tice to furnish applicants with copies of direc- 
tions given by one Government Department to 
another. Their Lordships, however, wish me to 
add that in June, 1866, they directed that In- 





habited House Duty should not be charged on 
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certain dwellings erected by the Metropolitan his employ to sleep on the premises in 
ae es 2c ph aadhery: sgh je snp gr wha the capacity of caretaker. In Scotland, 
tenement was in nie Geen “alas than. £20. where the people had long been familiar 
This exemption has not been extended to build- | With the flat system, each occupation 
ings erected by private individuals. | was treated as a separate house; but it 
‘*T have the honour to be, Sir, | was not so in England. This tax was 
“‘ Your obedient servant, J. H. Cote. | chiefly paid by the Metropolis, where the 
‘* Mr, Henry Hart, 16, Great Dover St.,S.E,” amount which it yielded was £982,676, 
Instead of removing restrictions on | the whole amount paid by England and 
the construction of houses for the Wales being £1,814,870; and by Scot- 
working classes, the authorities had | land, £118,660. The half of the whole 
followed a contrary policy. There | House Tax was £966,000, and London 
were three absolute necessaries of ex- | paid £982,000; and it was in London that 
istence—food, clothing, and lodging; | the buildings occupied by the working 
but while the taxes had been removed classes were of the most wretched cha- 
from food and clothing, additional taxa- | racter—hot-beds of crime, vice, disease, 
tion had been placed upon lodging.| and misery. The whole tax, he con- 
Whatever public improvements were tended, wasatax upon health, morality, 
wanted—whether bridges, or roads, or and decency, and ought to be repealed, 
the removal of toll- bars — the ex-| in order that private individuals might 
pense had all been thrown on the| be encouraged to invest their capital in 
dwellings of the people, and so, likewise, | the erection of dwellings suitable for the 
had the cost of education; local bodies | occupation of all classes in the com- 
having apparently no idea of any other| munity, with a reasonable hope of being 
source of income. Were these taxes! able to secure a fair and remunerative 
placed on the owner of the building?) return upon their outlay. He was satis- 
No; they all fell on the occupier. He was| fied that the full advantages of the abo- 
called upon to pay for improvements | lition of this tax could only be ascer- 
which indirectly increased the letting! tained after it was put an endto. It 
value of his house, and then for having | must be remembered that this was the 
done so he was compelled to pay more | only tax remaining on the Statute Book 
rent. The result of the removal of the| which interfered with the mode or man- 
Window Tax had been that small houses | ner of construction of the article taxed. 
were now provided with windows equal | The loss occasioned by the repeal of this 
to what in former times were only to be | antiquated and injurious tax might 
found in houses of a superior class: | easily be made good out of the very 
but the House Tax prevented the ad-| handsome surplus which was certain to 
dition of a room or an increase to the | be realized at the end of the financial 
height of a small house, because the| year. He trusted that the matter would 
increase of the value to £20 would | receive the best consideration of the 
render it liable to the tax. The In-| Government. The hon. Gentleman con- 
habited House Duty, he contended, did | cluded by moving his Resolution. 
a vast amount of mischief. There were} Mr. J. HOWARD seconded the Re- 
many persons who held that a £20 limit | solution. 
of rateable value was a sufficient limit 
at which to fix the levying of this tax;| Amendment proposed, . 
but those persons could have but little| To leave out from the word “ That” to the 


* * . end of the Question, in order to add the 
idea of the class of dwellings which came words ‘‘in order to afford facilities for allapt. 


within that limit in the Metropolis, as | ing buildings and parts of buildings for the 
compared with the comfortable dwellings | occupation of the isheasing poor, and in 
in country districts which were rated at | order to offer inducements for the erection 
the same amount. This showed the of houses and blocks of buildings specially 


f ° Eh’ ee suitable for artizans and labourers, it is abso- 
great inequality of the tax; in addition lutely essential that the restrictions as to size 


to which there were in the Metropolis | and mode of contruction at present entailed by 
restrictions as to occupancy, which made | the Inhabited House Duty Acts should bere- 
the impost still more harsh and galling— | moved, and the tax repealed,”"—(Mr. Alderman 


restrictions, he meant, such as that which | ”- 2¢7ence,) 


compelled the occupier of a large block | —instead thereof. 
of warehouses and offices to pay In-| Question prepares. ‘‘ That the words 
e left out stand part of the 


habited House Duty on the whole in the | proposed to 
event of his allowing a junior clerk in | Question.” 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he wished to the Treasury the question whether it 
to call attention especially to that por-| was necessary to insist on the condition 
tion of the hon. Member’s speech which that the staircase should be open to the 
was anallegation that a distinction was outerair. The Treasury took this matter 


made by the Treasury and the Inland | into consideration. 


They felt that the 


Revenue between blocks of buildings| position was untenable, and that the 
erected by Associations and buildings of | intention of the law was fulfilled, whe- 
precisely the same character and object | ther the houses stood side by side or 


erected by individuals. 


If this were | were placed one over the other, or whe- 


the case, he ventured to say it never | ther they were to have a staircase open 
was intended that the Treasury or the| to the street or closed, provided only 


Inland Revenue Department should 
have the power of imposing or remitting 
taxation; but it was intended that they 
should intelligently apply the law to the 
public at large. It was clearly for the 
benefit of the community not to tax the 
smaller houses; and he thought it was 
a mistake to compel all who wished to 
improve the condition of the working 
classes by the erection of dwellings to 
form costly Companies. There were 
many persons who desired to improve 
the dwellings of the working classes, 
and where the conditions were alike the 
treatment ought to be alike also. 

Mr. COURTNEY congratulated his 
hon. Friend the Member for ‘the City 
upon having on various occasions pointed 
out defects in the law. Some of the 
defects of which he had now complained 
had been remedied. With respect to 
buildings for the working classes, a 
distinction was at one time directed to 
be drawn between the case of buildings 
like those erected by the Peabody 
Trustees, in which no pecuniary benefit 
was derived by those who constructed 
them, and the case of other buildings. 
In the former case the buildings were 
exempted from the tax. Butof late the 
only distinction drawn with respect to 
working-class buildings turned upon the 
form in which they were built, whoever 
might build them; and blocks were 
exempted from duty provided they ful- 
filled the condition that each particular 
partof the building should be a separate 
house of less than £20 a-year. The 
matter was brought before the Treasury 
in August last by a gentleman who had 
built a block of dwellings in the East 
End for the accommodation of the work- 
ing classes. ‘The officers of the Inland 
Revenue reported that, although all the 
conditions were not fulfilled, it was cer- 
tainly true that the block was built for 
the accommodation of the labouring 
classes, and that it would be let out in 
tenements, each of which would be 
under £20 a-year; and they submitted 





that the conditions were satisfied that 
the block consisted of tenements each of 
which was under £20 value. The Trea- 
sury had issued an Order on the point, 
and so far, therefore, his hon. Friend’s 
object had been attained, subject to this 
condition—that if some parts of such 
building were let at more than £20 
a-year, and other parts were let at less 
than £20, the tax would be confined to 
the former premises, and the latter 
would be exempt. His hon. Friend’s 
objection that the House Duty tended 
to prevent the construction of dwellings 
for the poor would for the future, there- 


| fore, be entirely removed. Having thus 


dealt with the incidence of the tax as it 
affected the poorer classes, he hoped 
that his hon. Friend would feel that his 
object had been entirely attained. The 
unequal assessment of the houses of the 
rich was a subject which the Treasury 
had under their consideration; but the 
principle was regulated by the Act of 
Parliament, and the assessment was 
conducted by District Commissioners, 
who were out of the control of the 
Central Department. He admitted the 
entire force of the objection as to the 
unfair exemption in the levying of this 
tax on the houses of the rich, and it was 
a matter which he hoped to see rectified. 

Mr. GRANTHAM remarked, that one 
of his own constituents had quite re- 
cently been threatened with a prosecu- 
tion unless he paid the tax, although 
the houses concerned had been built by 
him for the express purpose of providing 
wholesome accommodation for the work- 
ing classes. Yet it seemed that the 
same class of houses were exempt, under 
the Order of 1866, when they were built 
by Companies. 

Mr. COURTNEY replied, that the 
exception in the case of individuals was 
removed just before the end of the Re- 
cess, so that Companies and individuals 
were now on the same footing. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he was 
extremely glad his hon. Friend and Ool- 
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league had brought this subject before 
the House, because it was one of many 
instances which exhibited the imperfec- 
tion and chaotic condition of our fiscal 
' legislation: When he first entered the 
House of Parliament there were no less 
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than three taxes on houses—the Inha-| 


bited House Duty, the Income Tax, and 


the Fire Insurance Duty. Against the | 


latter he immediately set on foot an op- | 


position, and after moving again and | 
again for its abolition was at last suc- | 


cessful. Some day or other there would 
be, perhaps, only one House Tax. 
There were some good features in the 
Inhabited House Duty, apart from its 
being a secondary tax upon the same 
material ; and it had this primary re- 
commendation—that people generally 
spent something like a fixed proportion 
of their income upon house rent. That, 
after all, was but an imperfect test; and 
he believed that in a revised, and im- 
proved, and well-adjusted Income Tax 
would be found a substitute for the pre- 
sent most imperfect and unequal charges 
on the revenue of individuals. Since 
the tax was first imposed successive ex- 
emptions had been made in favour of 
warehouses, premises wholly used for 
purposes of business, and premises in- 
habited only by acaretaker and his wife 
and family ; but if the Inland Revenue 
Department found in one of the palatial 
buildings in the City of London, which 
were let off in flats for offices, that a 
person slept on the premises who could 
not be considered as a caretaker in the 
distinct terms of the enactment, they 
held that the exemption was absolutely 
cancelled. He considered that this was 
a great grievance. It was a monstrous 
misapprehension of their duty by the 
officials of Somerset House, and it was 
a subject to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should direct his attention. 
The duty of these officials was frankly 
and fairly to carry out the provisions of 
the Legislature with regard to the ex- 
emption of all buildings occupied indus- 
trially for the purposes of trade. If 
that rule were followed, it would save 
the officials and the taxpayers of -the 
City of London a vast deal of trouble 
and complication. He asked that the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
good enough to use his influence, in 
order that this question might be fairly 
considered and fairly treated. With re- 
gard to the future of this tax, he was 
not so sanguine as his hon. Friend in| 
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looking for its immediate repeal. It 
would not, of course, live for ever; but 
it could only be dealt with in connection 
with the other great taxes which were 
in affinity with it. especially the Income 
Tax. A good Valuation Bill was also 
much needed. Complaints had fre- 
quently been made of the inadequate 
valuation put upon buildings in the 
country, and he considered these com- 
plaints were perfectly justifiable. He 
saw the other day a paper which pro- 
fessed to be a statement of the valuation 
put upon buildings in different parts 
of the country. In looking over that 
statement he observed that in a place 
with which he was familiar, buildings 
that were quite palaces, and which were 
worth thousands of pounds, appeared as 
having been valued at £500 a-year. He 
regretted that the country had been al- 
lowed to run back during the last 12 
years on the important questions of 
assessing and raising Imperial and local 
taxation. It wasa scandal that while 
we were spending thousands and mil- 
lions on wars here, there, and every- 
where, we had not yet settled how to 
raise our Revenue, or the system of as- 
sessment which ought to be carried out. 
He urged the Government, in conclu- 
sion, to consider this matter, with a view 
to introduce a complete system of valua- 
tion throughout the country. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, the House 
was indebted to the hon. Member who 
introduced this subject for his continued 
efforts in directing attention to the in- 
justice of the Inhabited House Duty. 
He was glad to bave heard the state- 
ment of the Financial Secretary (Mr. 
Courtney). It showed that one very 
important point had been gained—that, 
namely, of removing a restriction on 
the erection of houses for the working 
classes. He was sure this was a worthy 
object of attention, and all who took an 
interest in the improvement of the dwell- 
ings of the working classes in London 
should endeavour to come to some ar- 
rangement by which the benefits of di- 
minished taxation might be conferred 
upon houses of that kind as well as 
upon others. What the working classes 
required was that the advantage of the 
modification that had been mentioned 
by the Financial Secretary should be 
extended not only to new buildings 
erected for the accommodation of the 
working classes, but to old buildings 
which, though now occupied by them, 
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had originally been built for the accom- 
modation of single families. The old 


houses were constructed in a different , 


manner from the new tenements that were 
being erected. The new tenements were 
provided with separate outside stairs, 
and this provision could not be made in 
the old houses. Working men, however, 
must live in them, and they were, in 
consequence of the construction of these 
houses, prevented, not only now, but in 
all time coming, from having the benefit 
of the exemption from the tax. He hoped 
some endeavour would be made to come 
to an arrangement by which the benefit 
of diminished taxation could be secured 
by these persons. He understood, from 
the statement that had been made on 
the part of the Government, that they 
were fully alive to the question. This 
was an old story; but it was in the na- 
ture of all these things that they had to 
be reiterated year after year before the 
Government would take them up. The 
hon. Gentleman, in introducing the Re- 
solution, referred to the inequalities of 
the tax. He had no intention to go into 
the details of the subject, because the 
Financial Secretary had shown that he 
was ready to make improvements; but 
he believed the attention of the country 
could not be too frequently called to the 
gross injustice inflicted on all the lower 
and middle classes by the almost total 
exemption from this tax of the great 
houses in the country. The tax was in- 
stituted in 1851 in lieu of the old Win- 
dow Tax, which, however objectionable 
in other respects, was an equitable tax, 
as it increased in accordance with the 
size of the house, and not according to 
value; but the result now was that the 
large houses paid much less in propor- 
tion than the houses of the poor. For 
example, upon a large country mansion, 
say with 180 windows, under the Win- 
dow Tax the duty would have been 
£93 2s.; but now they found that on all 


the valuation rolls there was hardly an | 
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House should bring the subject under 
the notice of the Government year by 
year until the Government took some 
steps to remedy the existing inequalities. 
The House Tax, if it were equitably 
adjusted, would not be a bad tax, it 
being a rough but tolerably fair mode 
of determining a man’s situation and 
means to ascertain the kind of house in 
which he lived. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, he had been 
appealed to by several Members, and he 
wished now to answer that appeal. It 
had been asked whether the exemption 
from the payment of this tax which had 
been granted in 1866 to houses built by 
Corporations for housing the working 
classes applied now to houses built for 
the same purpose by private persons; 
and whether that exemption, so extended 
under the Order issued during the Re- 
cess, applied not only to future houses, 
but to houses that might have been built 
in the past? His hon. Friend (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie) had specially referred to some 
houses constructed at a former date. 
He thought he could give a satisfactory 
answer to his question. The Order was 
retrospective as well as prospective. 
If the tenements were really separate, 
and under the value of £20, the exemp- 
tion would apply. If they were not 
separate tenements, then, of course, it 
would be impossible for the Order to 
apply. The reason why, in 1866, the 
exemption was only granted to houses 
built by a Corporation or institution for 
the erection of improved dwellings for 
the working classes was because at that 
time no houses of this character had 
been built by other than Corporations. 
Since that time, however, a custom had 
arisen in certain cases of private persons 
building houses of this character, those 
persons not being Corporations or public 
Companies. The question of the duty 
on mansions had been introduced into 
the debate, and it had been supposed 


instance of a country house being valued | that they were differently treated in the 


at more than £500, and the duty upon 
a valuation of £500 was only £19, so that 


extent of three-fourths, and in some 
cases even four-fifths, by the reduction 
of the tax, while the houses of the 
working classes had derived no benefit 
whatever. As they came down the scale, 
the sums paid by large houses became 
less; whereas the tax pressed more 
heavily on the poor. 


Mr. Dick-Peddie 


| Was not so. 
these large houses had benefited to the | 


He thought the 


Metropolis and in the country; but that 
All houses were assessed 
according to their letting value by the 
year, whether in London or elsewhere. 
That was the law as to the Inhabited 
House Duty and as to local rates, and he 
doubted whether anybody would find it 
a very easy task to alter it. Something 
had been said as to the hardship of per- 
sons paying duty who lived in a part of 
@ counting-house on the scale of a part- 
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ner or manager. But it certainly did 
not seem reasonable to exonerate them 
on that account from the payment of 
Inhabited House Duty. He would, how- 
ever, look into the matter. As to the 
stay generally, he should ask his 

on. Friend to allow the Resolution to 
be negatived. Whatever he might feel 
with reference to some details of the tax, 


it would be absurd on that account to | 


throw away £1,800,000 a-year. Some 
day, probably, whether in connection 
with Imperial taxation or in some other 
way, the duty might be amended in 
some details. But beyond that he could 
not go. Objection might be taken to 
almost every tax, and he could not agree 
to that Resolution. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
revised the tax in regard to counting- 
houses, warehouses, and banks, and 
other buildings of great value, he would 
find it necessary to put on imposts which 
had been taken off; for at present the 
assessment of such buildings was not in 
a satisfactory condition. Houses in the 
Metropolis were fairly assessed one with 
the other; but in the country great 
discrepancies occurred with regard to the 
Inhabited House Duty, and the City 
establishments seemed to him to get rid 
of a fair share of their legitimate burden. 

Mr. Arperman W. LAWRENCE 
asked leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment, and thanked the Government for 
what had been conceded with respect to 
the House Tax, although the top and 


- bottom of the scale were left in the 


same state as before—namely, the very 
poor, living in old houses, were not 
affected by the concession. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS) — 
FEVER HOSPITAL AT WINCHMORE 
HILL.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
rising, according to Notice, to call at- 
tention to the conduct of the Local 
Government Board in placing a per- 
manent fever hospital at Winchmore 
Hill without giving an opportunity to 
the local authorities, who had written 
to the Local Government Board on the 
subject, of stating their objections to 
the hospital; and to move— 
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“That the action of the Local Government 
Board in declining to hear the objections of 
the inhabitants of Winchmore Hill, expressed 
hrough their local sanitary authority, against 
the establishment of a fever and a small-pox 
hospital in their district, is a course calculated 
to bring the principles of self-government into 
disrepute, and to establish a dangerous prece- 
dent for the exercise of that controlling power 
over local boards entrusted by Parliament to 
that Department,” 


urged that the action of the Local 
Government Board in declining to hear 
the objections of the inbabitants of 
Winchmore Hill, expressed through 
their local sanitary authority, the Local 
Board: of Southgate, against the estab- 
lishment of a fever and small - pox 
hospital in their district, was a course 
calculated to bring the principles of 
local self-government into disrepute, 
and to establish a dangerous precedent 
for the exercise of that controlling power 
over Local Boards intrusted by Parlia- 
ment to that Department. A proposal 
having some time ago been made to 
place a permanent fever hospital in the 
midst of that district, the inhabitants 
naturally objected to such a proceeding, 
and the local sanitary authority ad- 
dressed a request to the Local Govern- 
ment Board that their objections to it 
might be heard. On the 10th of January 
the local sanitary authority wrote to the 
Local Government Board, stating that 
the inhabitants were strongly averse to 
the proposal ; that they, themselves, con- 
curred in their objections to it; and that 
they hoped the Local Government Board 
would consider them. On the 16th of 
January the Local Government Board 
wrote, in reply, stating that the pro- 
posal referred to had not yet come under 
the consideration of the Department. 
Such a reply naturally conveyed to those 
who received it the impression that 
when the proposal came before the 
Board it would be ready to hear their ob- 
jections. The Local Government Board 
was asked to receive a deputation on 
the subject as soon as it came officially 
before them. Then they had received 
the astonishing communication that the 
Board had already assented to the 
scheme, which a few days before they 
had been told was not under its con- 
sideration. The result of this had been 
that the opinion of the locality had not 
been heard, and the inhabitants would 
naturally attribute any ill-effects which 
might follow the placing of a fever and 
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small-pox hospital in the midst of a 
thickly-populated district to the action 
of the al Government Board. He 
thought that this would have a bad 
effect upon local authorities generally. 
The object of establishing Local Boards 
in connection with the Local Govern- 
ment Board was that the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood should be able to 
address the Local Government Board 
through the Local Board. But in this 
case the Local Government Board prac- 
tically refused to hear them, although 
they had applied to be heard; and when 
attention was called to the matter, the 
reply of the Local Government Board 
was that they had considered the matter, 
and had thought that there was so little 
to be said on the other side that it had 
not been worth while to receive a depu- 
tation. Surely the inhabitants of a 
district in which it was proposed to 
place a hospital of this nature had a 
right to be heard. In Middlesex they 
had had an unfortunate experience of 
fever and small-pox hospitals, as in- 
stanced in the long controversy concern- 
ing that at Hampstead. Everyone must 
admit that hospitals of this kind were a 
necessity, and must exist in some locality, 
and in this instance the inhabitants were 
quite ready to make sacrifices, provided 
that the necessity was clearly proved to 
them ; but their request to have an in- 
terview with the Local Government 
Board on the subject had been refused 
with an extraordinary celerity. Their 
wishes could not now be heard, but he 
was anxious to obtain some declaration 
from the Local Government Board that 
this was not the principle on which they 
were going to act in future; and he 
had called attention to the matter in the 
hope that he would obtain some dis- 
claimer, or some explanation, of the 
extraordinary course they had taken 
with regard to the local authorities in 
this case. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL acknow- 
ledged the courtesy with which the noble 
Lord had approached the subject, and 
the almost complete accuracy of his 
facts. There was one point on which he 
thought the noble Lord was misin- 
formed. On the llth of January a 
communication had been addressed to 
the Board by the Southgate Local Board, 
stating that they had received a memo- 
rial from the inhabitants of the district, 
expressing an opinion that the erection 


Lord George Hamilton 
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of a hospital for fever and small-pox 

atients on the site in question would 

e prejudicial to the health of those 
residing in the neighbourhood, and 
would be prejudicial to the district, and 
that the Local Board concurred in these 
views. The Local Board, however, did 
not express any wish to be heard; they 
expressed their views upon paper; but 
did not ask that any deputation from 
them should be received. On the 16th 
of January the Local Government Board 
replied that the proposal was not yet 
under their consideration. The Metro- 
politan Asylums Board had not, in fact, 
at that time determined to acquire the 
site. On the 19th a resolution had 
been passed: by the managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board that the 
site should be secured. The Board then 
received Reports from two of their In- 
spectors, from which it appeared that 
the site was about as free from the 
objections generally urged against all 
sites, more or less, as any site could be, 
and that it was peculiarly suitable for 
a hospital for the reception of such cases 
as it was designed to receive. On the 
23rd of January the Local Government 
Board arrived at the decision that the 
site should be approved; and it was 
not until the day following that on 
which the consent was given that the 
Local Board of Southgate applied for 
an interview. Therefore, the Local 
Government Board should be absolved 
from any charge of discourtesy, and, 
of course, such a thing was never 
intended. He thought it was wholly . 
impossible to choose a site for a fever 
hospital without stirring up some 
amount of local prejudice and dissatis- 
faction ; but in this case every precau- 
tion had been taken, all objections had 
been set forth on paper, and these had 
been carefully examined, and the In- 
spectors had reported favourably on the 
subject. It should also be remembered 
that it was another body—the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board—that had de- 
cided upon the site; all that the Local 
Government Board had had to do had 
been to weigh the propositions of one 
representative body against those of an- 
other similar representative body. In 
his judgment, the principles on which 
local government were conducted, and 
on which the authority of the Local Go- 
vernment Board was founded, were less 





likely to be brought into disrepute by a 
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careful and quiet review of the circum- 
stances of each case, and by a calm de- 
cision, than by any action on their part 
which opened the door to a prolonged 
and acrimonious discussion and final 
dissatisfaction with the decision arrived 
at. The Board were not asked to 
receive a deputation from the Local 
Board until after their sanction to the 
purchase of the site had been given, 
and he had no hesitation in saying 
that any local dissatisfaction which 
might exist could not be weighed 
against the substantial advantages to 
the health of the Metropolis which were 
secured by the sanction of the Local 
Government Board to the erection of 
the fever hospital in question. 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH said, he 
thought that his noble Friend had been 
entirely justified in bringing forward 
this question. In a case of this nature 
it was the duty of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to take care that no ground 
for dissatisfaction should exist; but here 
the Local Board had received rather a 
snubbing. Everybody must feel that 
the hon. Member had stated the ar- 
rangements of the Local Government 
Board very fairly; but it was impos- 
sible to refrain from saying that the 
comparison he had given the House of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board and the 
Local Board at Southgate was not al- 
together a just one. The Metropolitan 
Asylums Board was not representative 
of the place in the same sense at all as 
the Local Board. He thought, how- 
ever, his noble Friend would be satis- 
fied with the discussion which had taken 

lace. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE merely 
wished to say that he agreed in think- 
ing that it would have been advisable to 
have had a paragraph in the letter 
stating that the representations of the 
Local Board had received full considera- 
tion. 

Eart PERCY concurred in thinking 
that a communication from a Govern- 
ment Office, stating that a certain mat- 
ter had not come under their notice, 
would have the effect of silencing any 
person applying for information, and 
would lead him to suppose that no action 
would be taken. If, however, he was 
informed that the matter, though it had 
not then come before the Department, 
would shortly be considered, it would 
then be in his power to take such fur- 
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ther steps by deputation to the 
ment, or otherwise, as he might be ad- 
vised. 


[The subject then dropped. ] 


EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN)— 
ZEBEHR PASHA.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Prime Minister, Whether he had 
received any notice of the intention of 
the authorities in Egypt to appoint 
Zebehr Pasha Governor of Khartoum? 
He was distinctly informed that it was 
the intention of the authorities—whe- 
ther Egyptian or English he knew not, 
or both—to so appoint this man, who 
was well known to be the greatest slave 
dealer in the Soudan. He was, in fact, 
the arch-type of slave dealers. He (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) believed it was 
originally intended—he did not know 
whether by General Gordon on his own 
motion, or by some of that underground 
communication which had gone on be- 
tween the English and Egyptian autho- 
rities—to send Zebehr Pasha with Ge- 
neral Gordon to Khartoum. Reasons 
occurred which prevented that; but now 
he (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) was as- 
sured, on authority as good as a private 
individual could have, that Zebehr Pasha 
was to be appointed to the Governor- 
ship of Khartoum. He asked that the 
Prime Minister would give some satis- 
factory answer on the subject. If this 
terrible scourge were to be sent back 
to the Soudan, from which he was driven 
away by General Gordon himself some 
years ago, the House would consider 
that the remedy to be applied to the - 
Soudan would be as bad as the disease it 
was intended to remove. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In the very few 
words in which I shall answer the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member, I beg my 
reply may not be understood as assent- 
ing to the collateral proposition which 
he dropped in the course of his remarks. 
What he asks is, whether the Egyptian 
authorities intend to appoint Zebehr 
Pasha Governor of Khartoum? My 
reply is that no arrangement has been 
made with respect’ to the Governorship 
of Khartoum, from which, at present, 
General Gordon—the person in autho- 
rity—is conducting the great operations 
with which he is charged. Until the 
arrangements have been made, it is 
inclusively implied in that statement 
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that no intention has been formed by 
the authorities that Zebehr Pasha or 
anyone else should be Governor of 
Khartoum. 


SITTINGS AND ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE—WEDNESDAY SITTINGS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WARTON wished to call atten- 
tion to the subject of Wednesday’s Sit- 
tings, which were often occupied in the 
discussion of Bills about which nobody 
cared twopence. The House was often 
not made until half-past 12, and he had 
taken part in keeping Members out of 
the House to prevent a House being 
made, as hon. Members seemed to care 
much more for their own Private Bills 
than for the finances of the country on 
questions of taxation. A limit should 
be fixed ; and if hon. Members were not 
tran in sufficient numbers—say by 

alf-past 12 or 1 o’clock on Wednesdays 
—the House should stand adjourned. 


ARMY—WOOLWICH ARSENAL — SUR- 
PLUS STOCK.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Government, Whether they were 
pornened to furnish to the House, either 

y means of a Return or by consenting 
to the appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry, with information with regard 
to the state of things which at present 
existed in the Dockyards, and especi- 
ally at Woolwich, where, he alleged, 
millions upon millions of money were 
wasted? There wasan accumulation of 
war material there of which no stock 
. had been taken for 25 years. The mili- 
tary authorities, he believed, had not 
the least idea of the prime cost of the 
material which, in varying quantities, 
was, from time to time, sold by auction 
from the Dockyard. He asked, also, 
for an account of the stock-taking which 
was now going on, and whether some 
War Office official would be appointed 
to check it ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that his hon. 
Friend the Surveyor General of Ord- 
nance (Mr. Brand) did not think this 
inquiry would have been addressed to 
him, and was, therefore, not in his 
place. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I did 
not expect it myself. 

Mr. COURTNEY promised to com- 
municate what the hon. Member had 


Ur, Gladstone 
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said to the Surveyor General of Ord- 
nance. 
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Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND REVE- 
NUE DEPARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENT- 
ARY ESTIMATES, 1883-4). 


Suprry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I.—Pusiic Works AND BuILprnGs. 


(1.) £1,454, Royal Parksand Pleasure 
Gardens. 


(2.) £7,862, Public Buildings, Great 
Britain. 


(3.) £11,901, Public Offices Site. 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked what 


was the present state of the arrange- 
ments with regard to the new Admiralty 
and War Office ; and whether it was in- 
tended to present any Estimate for the 
building this year ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, his right hon. 
Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was net in his 
place ; but he (Mr. Courtney) thought 
he would be able to give a satis- 
factory answer to the question of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Sketch plans 
had been invited to be sent in, and a 
small Committee had been appointed to 
select 10 competitors from those who 
sent in such plans. The 10 competitors 
would be invited to send in more 
detailed plans from which a selection 
would be made. There would be a 
small allowance in the Estimates this 
year, not, however, for the actual ex- 
penses relating to the building, but to 
meet the expenses of the Committee. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £290, Metropolitan Police Court 
Buildings. » 


(5.) £5,005, New Courts of Justice 
and Offices. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, it seemed 
to him that the description of the Vote 
did not altogether correspond with the 
account given in the foot note. The 
sum of £5,005 appeared to be required 
to— 

‘‘Reimburse the Honourable Society of Lin- 


coln’s Inn for the sums expended by them since 
1840, out of their own funds, in the erection and 
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fitting up of Courts for the use of the Judges of 
the Court of Chancery, and otherwise for the 
benefit of the said Courts,” 


and not to meet expenses incurred dur- 
ing the erection of the New Courts of 
Justice. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the 
Courts of Justice Act provided that this 
sum should be repaid to the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and, in that sense, the 
sum became part of the expenditure in- 
volved in the erection of the New Courts 
of Justice. The right hon. Gentleman 
would be aware that two Vice Chan- 
cellors were appointed a considerable 
number of years ago, and the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn undertook to find the 
Courts in which the Vice Chancellors 
should sit. The Courts, however, were 
of a temporary character, and it was 
understood that by the scheme for erect- 
ing new Courts of Justice the Benchers 
of Lincoln’s Inn should be repaid the 
actual expense to which they had been 
put in fitting up the two Oourts in 
question. 

Mr. WARTON said, that, as a mem- 
ber of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, he was astonished at the smallness 
of the sum to be paid to the Society 
considering the amount of good it had 
done. For 40 years it had consented to 
the appropriation of part of its dining 
hall for the purpose of the Courts in 
which the Vice Chancellors could sit. He 
agreed with the right hon Gentleman 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) that the Vote under 
consideration was not very clearly ex- 
plained. He earnestly hoped that they 
had not yet got to the end of the ex- 
penditure upon the Royal Courts of 
Justice. It was his misfortune last 
month to sit in one of the Courts, and 
the discomfort which he suffered was 
such as he had never experienced in any 
Court of Justice previously. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) to visit No. 5 Court some day 
and sit for an hour behind the Queen’s 
Counsel. The right hon. Gentleman 
would find a door on each side of him 
from which came a most cutting draught. 
The counsel felt the full force of the 
draught—indeed, their position was a 
most unhappy one. The whole furniture 
of the Courts was of the shabbiest and 
poorest workhouse style. The wood- 
work was of a very poor and indifferent 
description —indeed, it had not that quiet 
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and respectable appearance it was fitting 
it should have. The accommodation for 
counsel was positively disgraceful. There 
was not sufficient space in which to 
open a brief—indeed, the arrangements 
throughout were exceedingly bad. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
cause the woodwork to be toned down 
in colour or grained. The country had 
been put to tremendous expense in the 
erection of the new Courts. The public, 
therefore, had a right to expect that 
their convenience would be consulted in 
the interior arrangements of the Courts. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, pre- 
valence of draughts in the new Law 
Courts had, no doubt, been a source of 
great trouble to the officials. They had 
made great efforts of late to cure the 
draughts, and in the case of most of the 
Courts their endeavours had been suc- 
cessful. With the experience they had 
gained the authorities hoped they would 
be able to mitigate, if not to totally re- 
move, the evil in all the Courts. He did 
not think the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Warton) was quite correct in saying 
that the furniture of the Courts was of 
a very poor and shabby character. The 
desks and whole fittings of the Courts 
were arranged by the late Mr. Street, 
and he(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) believed that 
it was at Mr. Street’s instance that the 
woodwork was not grained as the hon. 
and learned Member had suggested. 
From an artistic point of view the fittings 
and woodwork were considered satis- 
factory. 

Mr. WARTON asked that the desks 
should be covered with red baize if they 
were not to be grained. 


Vote agreed to. 
(6.) £2,003, Shannon Navigation. 
(7.) £1,000, Lighthouses Abroad. 


Oxass I1].—Sararres AND EXPENSES OF 


Civit DEPARTMENTS. 

(8.) £1,766, Treasury. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
for an explanation of the item of £314 
for— 

“Special work, out of office hours, in con- 
nection with the destruction of valueless re- 
cords ; allowance to an assistant private secre- 
tary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; extra 
pay to messengers for attendance during the 

‘arliamentary Session.” 
It appeared to him to be a very objec- 
tionable habit to lump all these items 
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together. He thought the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ought to have an assis- 
tant private secretary, but the salary 
- him should be distinctly set forth. 
t might be that his salary was £300, 
and that all the other expenses amounted 
to only £14. When additional offices 
were created there should be some un- 
derstanding as to how they were created 
and what the salaries attaching to them 
were. There had been a great many 
additional private secretaries appointed 
lately, and he intended shortly to raise 
@ point concerning them. Gentlemen 
who had not passed the Civil Service 
examination had kpen promoted over 
the heads of other gentlemen who had 
pers. At present he would content 
imself by asking the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to inform them as to the separate 
items in the sum of £314. If assistant 
private secretaries were to be appointed 
and their salaries not clearly set forth 
great abuses might result. He would 
like to know how the sum of £314 was 
sub-divided? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, he could 
only answer as to part of the item. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer always 
had an assistant private secretary, and 
the one he (Mr. Childers) had received 
a salary of £100 a-year. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), when he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had an assistant pri- 
vate secretary, to whom was paid £150 
a-year; his (Mr. Childers’s) assistant 
private secretary only received £100 
a-year. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
always had an assistant private secretary, 
why the salary given was brought up 
in the Supplementary Estimates ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, that was 
more than he could tell. 

Eart PEROY asked what was the 
reason of the increase in the fees to 
Parliamentary counsel ? Had the draw- 
ing of Bills been so arduous a task that, 
in respect of it, it was necessary to ask 
for a supplementary allowance ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was only 
the supplementary fees that were in- 
cluded in the present Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 
Sir H. Drummond Wolf 


- 
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(9.) £500, Home Office. 


(10.) £100, JBankruptey Department 
of the Board of Trade. 


(11.) £2,350, Charity Commission. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he must 
make one observation, however trivial 
it might seem. It was illustrated by 
the Vote they had just passed. Last 
year he drew attention to what appeared 
to him objectionable on the part of the 
Government in framing the Estimates 
on the principle of the net sum re- 
quired, and not the gross amount. 
Under the head of Charity Commission 
he noticed there was a new Department 
—City of London Parochial Charities 
Department—for which a sum of £600 
or £700 was demanded. In the foot 
note it was stated that— 

“The expenses of this Department are to be 

repaid to the Exchequer under Section 44 of 
the Act 46 & 47 Vict., c. 36, out of the Funds 
of the Charities dealt with.” 
Why, in that case, was the outgoing 
sum placed on the Estimates at all?. If 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury would turn back to the last 
Vote he would see that £100 was only 
asked for out of a total cost of upwards 
of £9,000. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that in the 
case of the last Vote the receipts and 
expenditure fell during the same period. 
The repayment of the expenses of the 
City of London Parochial Charities De- 
partment could only be made at a certain 
time. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
when the duties of the Commission would 
terminate ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he believed 
the Bill brought in by the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) was 
passed for three years. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £7,950, Local Government Board. 

Mr. WARTON said, it would be in 
the recollection of the Committee that 
last year the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Edinburgh 
(Sir Lyon Playfair) made a very brilliant 
speech in favour of vaccination, and com- 
pletely carried the House with him. 
The question of vaccination was exciting 
a good deal of attention just now; in- 
deed, it was expected that the anti- 
vaccinators would turn the scale between 
the Liberals and Conservatives in the 
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contest which was now proceeding at 
Brighton. Upon the occasion of this 
Vote he wished to call attention to the 
supply of calf lymph. The notion was 
held by some d agg og that disease was 
often promot by vaccination. If, 
therefore, it was known that calf lymph 
would be supplied, he had little fear of 
the anti-vaccination agitation making 
much headway. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE pointed 
out that there was nothing in the pre- 
sent Vote which bore in the least upon 
the vaccination establishments. It would 
be well for the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to call attention to the question 
when the ordinary Vote was brought 
up; but, in the meantime, he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) would be very happy 
to confer with the hon. and learned 
Member. 


Vote agreed to. 

(13.) £5,000, The Mint, including 
Coinage. 

(14.) £1,458, Patent Office, &e. 


(15.) £30,629, Stationery and Print- 
ing. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
this Vote was an old offender with regard 
to the Supplementary Estimates. Al- 
most every year since he had been in 
Parliament the Stationery officials had 
made inaccurate estimates of what sums 
would be required within their Depart- 
ment to meet the charges for the Public 
Service. He had often thought it would 
be extremely useful if the Secretary to the 
Treasury would refuse to present Sup- 
plementary Estimates in certain cases— 
in cases, for instance, where only small 
sums were involved. This, no doubt, 
was a case in which a very considerable 
sum of money was required to complete 
the Services of the year ; but if the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would only have 
the courage to decline to submit Sup- 

lementary Estimates in order to save 

ublic Departments from the ordeal of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General’s 
examination, he would be much more 
likely than he was, under present cir- 
cumstances, to bring his expenditure 
within the Estimate. He (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) was surprised that the Stationery 
officials did not profit by the repeated 
warnings they had received in regard 
to the excess of their expenditure over 
their Estimates. If the Secretary to the 
Treasury refused to present these Sup- 
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plementary Estimates from the Sta- 
tionery Office, the Office would be 
reported upon by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, the conditions of the 
Office would be fully inquired into, and 
the reasons of the excess would in due 
course be reported to the House. £30,000 
was rather a heavy sum for the Com- 
mittee to be asked to vote in the Sup- 
plementary Estimates. The Auditor 
General ought certainly to have an op- 
portunity of examining carefully the 
details of the amount. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman(Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) would involve a very grave step, 
which he feared the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself would hardly take were it 
in his power to do so. The Stationery 
Office was not quite so bad as the right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to think it 
was. It was quite true that Supple- 
mentary Estimates were always pre- 
sented from the Stationery Office; but 
it did not follow that the Office was ex- 
travagant. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would take the trouble to go into 
details, he would find that the excess 
was due to causes entirely beyond the 
control of the Office—due, in fact, to the 
legislation of that House. Legislation 
involved great expenditure on the part 
of the Stationery Office. For example, 
the two large items in this Supplemen- 
tary Estimate were— Printing for 
Public Departments, £13,000; paper, 
£10,500. About two-thirds of the Sup- 
plementary Vote asked for printing and 
paper was on account of the General 
Post Office, owing mainly to the intro- 
duction of the Parcel Post, and the 
Patent Office, owing to the new depar- 
ture taken under the Patents Act of last 
year. It could hardly be expected that 
the House of Commons would assume 
beforehand what the proposals of the 
Executive would be. They were driven 
to the necessity of putting before the 
House Supplementary Estimates in the 
spring to carry out the legislation which 
the House had sanctioned, if they wished 
to limit the Estimates put before the 
House, so as to ensure the economy they 
all desired. This was the explanation 
he had to offer to the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Sclater-Booth), and he sub- 
mitted that the lesser of the evils 
confronting them was the following up 
of the legendary practice of presenting 
Supplementary Estimates, 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, no 
doubt there was a good deal of truth in 
what had fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Courtney); but he seemed to 
forget that it was invariably the practice 
to submit Supplementary Estimates at 
the end of a Parliamentary Session. 
There was an Estimate of £250,000 or 
more habitually presented to Parliament 
in July, in consequence of the legislation 
of the year. In his opinion, Supple- 
mentary Estimates presented in February 
were nothing more or less than covers 
for extravagant expenditure. 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£10,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1884, for Her Majesty’s Foreign and 
other Secret Services.” 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
if it was usual to have a Supplementary 
Estimate presented in respect of the 
Secret Service? Of course, they could not 
inquire how the money was spent, but 
they were to suppose that the Govern- 
ment spent it properly. At the same 
time, it would be far wiser if the Go- 
vernment were to ask for the sum at 
once, and not trust to anything in the 
shape of a Supplementary Vote. The 
voting of Secret Service money was a 
very delicate matter; but his own expe- 
rience convinced him it was an absolute 
necessity, and he did not mean in any 
kind of way to weaken the hands of 
the Government in respect to it. But 
£23,000 was voted last year, and now 
an additional sum of £10,000 was asked. 
The Committee ought to be informed 
why the whole £33,000 was not asked 
for last year. His idea was that for- 
merly the sum voted was £33,000. 
[**No!”] Then he was under the im- 
pression there was another item for 
Secret Service. He thought the prac- 
tice now adopted was a most incon- 
venient one, and it would be far better 
to take the entire sum that was likely 
to be required in one Vote rather than 
ask for an additional Vote. 

Tuzt CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Carrpers) said, that he 
was specially responsible for this Vote, 
as any excess on the Estimate was the 
subject of conference and settlement be- 
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tween him and such of his Colleagues as 


spent Secret Service money. When the 
Estimates were prepared last year, it 
was not believed that so large a sum 
as £33,000 would be required, and the 
additional sum now asked for had since 
become necessary. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
Vote on which the Committee were now 
engaged was not one which they ought 
to pass without some discussion. It was 
a very objectionable practice to vote 
money for Secret Services, and the Irish 
Members had felt themselves called 
upon to raise a discussion whenever the 
Vote was presented for the sanction of 
the House. Certainly there had been 
some episodes recently which led to the 
conviction that the money voted for this 
purpose was often used in questionable 
methods and for dubious ends. The 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) had called attention 
to the extraordinary addition now asked 
for to the Vote. It seemed that when 
the Estimates were framed the Govern- 
ment were of opinion that the sum of 
£23,000 was quite sufficient for Secret 
Service money, and it was only by 
extreme courtesy that the observations 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer could be termed an answer to the 
(Juestion put to him. The Government, 
or some Member of it, was now asked 
to say, as far as they considered it con- 
sistent with the interests of the Public 
Service, what had occurred in the in- 
terval to render this very large addi- 
tional expenditure necessary? The Irish 
Members took exception to the Votein the 
present circumstances of their country, 
and he certainly did not think it ought 
to be passed in the absence of the Irish 
Representatives, and in a Houso of less 
than 20 Members. He would, there- 
fore, suggest that the further considera- 
tion of the Vote should be postponed. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had recently 
seen in the London papers an account 
of the trial of some Germans upon a 
charge of conspiring to blow up the 
German Embassy, and since then there 
had been a prosecution for perjury in 
connection with that trial. It seemed 
to him that a more absurd prosecution 
could not be imagined. It appeared that 
the persons to whom he referred were 
in daily communication with the police, 
and the whole object of these men was 














not to commit any outrage, serious or 
trifling, but to obtain rewards from the 
Government out of some part of its 
Secret Service money, or some money 
from a similar fund. In the way in 
which these matters were. managed, it 
certainly appeared to him that it was an 
absolute waste of money to vote grants 
of this sort, because it did not appear 
that either reason or common sense was 
exercised in the expenditure of it. The 
case of these Germans afforded a fair 
illustration of the way in which the 
money was spent, and he certainly 
thought that the money ought not to be 
voted at all. Probably there would be 
no objection if the money were spent 
in a reasonable manner, and surely hon. 
Members were entitled to some explana- 
tion as to whether it was not a fact that 
the fund was merely used for the pur- 
pose of inducing persons to perjure 
themselves and to reap rewards without 
giving anything in return. 

Mr. GLADSTONE wished to say a 
word in answer to the observations of 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff). He was not able 
to agree with the hon. Member in the 
principle he had laid down. The hon. 
Member thought that Secret Service 
money was eminently a subject unfitted 
for Supplementary Estimates. He was 
not disposed to agree with the hon. 
Member, although the doctrine he had 
laid down would be of great convenience 
to the Government if it were followed. 
The view of the hon. Member was that, 
in the case of Secret Service money, it 
was necessary to frame the Estimates 
on a very high scale, so as to leave a 
considerable margin for unforeseen con- 
tingencies arising in the course of the 
year. The cause of these Supplementary 
Estimates was that the Government had 
proceeded upon the opposite principle, 
and had decided not to ask for money 
in excess of the amount which, at the 
time the Estimates were framed, they 
might believe to be the probable de- 
mands of the Public Service under this 
head. It was in consequence of follow- 
ing that principle that a Supplementary 
Estimate had been rendered necessary. 
It was a fair matter for the House to 
consider whether the principle of strict 
estimate or the principle of liberal es- 
timate would be the more advantageous 
in regard to this subject ; but, certainly, 
the liberal estimate was the one which, 
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in most cases, would be for the conveni- 
ence of the Government, and which the 
Government might be willing toadopt. In 
regard to the excess in the Vote itself, it 
was impossible, he was afraid, to give any 
account of the matter which would throw 
any light upon the details. Ashe under- 
stood the case referred to by the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), it did 
not lie in the region of Secret Service, 
but belonged to a different class alto- 
gether. It was a case where an open 
reward was promised by the Govern- 
ment, or by other parties, and therefore 
it was entirely outside the question of 
the present Vote. The Vote for Secret 
Service was a Vote of Confidence, and if 
there was an excess hon. Membersmight, 
perhaps, be allowed to ask themselves 
whether there had not been circum- 
stances in the history of the past year or 
two which would naturally account for 
it. There might be presumptive evi- 
dence to account for the excess, but 
these questions were of such a nature 
that it was impossible to enter into them. 
The Government must be left the masters 
of their own actions, and the distribution 
of the money was a matter of conscience. 
He would repeat that the Vote was alto- 
gether a Vote of Confidence, and that 
the only ground upon which the Go- 
vernment asked for it was the ground of 
confidence. He must, therefore, decline 
to give explanations which would wholly 
destroy the character of the Vote. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) that hon. Members who repre- 
sented Irish constituencies had a special 
right to ask for an explanation of this 
Vote. From their experience they did 
not find that the Secret Service money 
was applied to the purposes for which jt 
was really intended. They did not be- 
lieve that the appropriation of the money 
contributed to the maintenance of law 
or the repression of crime. On the con- 
trary, they found that the men who had 
been engaged in distributing the money 
were the very persons who were inte- 
rested in covering and cloaking crime 
as far as it was possible to doso. He 
could give a case in point. An accusa- 
tion had recently been made by an Irish 
newspaper against one of the Coun 
Inspectors of Constabulary in Ireland. 
It was one of the functions of this 
County Inspector to detect crime; but 
he had been dismissed from the Ser- 
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vice of the Government on account of 
certain defalcationsin regard to the pay- 
ment of Secret Service money intrusted 
to him. Now, it was extremely difficult 
to prove whether this gentleman was 
dismissed from the Service or not; but, 
at all events, he was for a time under a 
cloud at Dublin Castle, and was not in 
actual attendance upon hisduty. Whe- 
ther dismissed, or only suspended, he 
was relieved from the performance of 
his duties; but as soon as this Irish 
newspaper called attention to the facts 
of the case he was restored to the posi- 
tion he had previously occupied, and 
he was placed in a position which en- 
abled him to bring an action for libel, 
notwithstanding that theaccusation made 
against him was one of mal-administer- 
ing the public money. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that if the 
hon. Member was not prepared to con- 
nect his observations with the present 
Vote he should take them to be irre- 
levant. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he intended 
to show that this person had been in- 
trusted with the distribution of a portion 
of the fund which this particular Vote 
wasintended tomeet. He was speaking 
of a County Inspector charged with the 
detection of crime, who had been in- 
trusted with the employment of persons 
under this Secret Service Fund; and he 
wanted to show that not only had this 
man misapplied the funds he had been 
intrusted with, but now, at the present 
time, when a plain accusation was made 
against him for crimes which he (Mr. 
Harrington) could not attempt to name 
in that House, he had been restored to 
the Service, for the purpose of enabling 
him to bring an action* against a news- 
paper; and this Secret Service money 
was being used to shield him from the 
consequences of his outrageous conduct. 
He wanted to show that this man had 
been compelled to bring an action against 
an Irish newspaper, and various dilatory 
motions in Court had been made in order 
to enable him to draw his salary as long 
as he could, and to avoid coming to the 
scratch. In the meantime, every ad- 
vantage was being taken of the post- 
ponement to intimidate the witnesses, 
who were prepared to give evidence 
against him, when the case came on for 
trial. Under these circumstances, he 
contended that there was nothing that 
could have a more immediate bearing 
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upon the Vote now under discussion in 
the House than this case. It was the 
case of a County Inspector who had 
been taken away from the discharge of 
his ordinary official duties for the per- 
formance of other duties, against whom 
an accusation had been made that he 
had not accounted for the funds which 
had been placed his hands. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that he was 
the person most accountable for the 
Vote, and for the manner in which it 
was disbursed ; but he (Mr. Harrington) 
presumed that it was administrated by 
other persons who were not accountable to 
the right hon. Gentleman for what they 
did. The right hon. Gentleman might 
be accountable for it as regarded this 
country’; but that portion of the sum 
which was expended in Ireland passed 
altogether out of the hands of the Ex- 
chequer, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had no means whatever of dictating how 
it was to be applied. He was sorry that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was not 
in his place, because the facts which he 
(Mr. Harrington) had drawn attention 
to were so notorious that they could not 
have escaped the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- 
man could not deny that the charge had 
been brought over and over again in Ire- 
land—namely, that this County Inspector 
of police, who had been engaged in the 
administration of this Secret Service 
Fund, had been guilty of defalcations, 
and also of various abominable crimes ; 
and the complaint he (Mr. Harrington) 
now made was that the Secret Service 
money was being given to persons in 
Ireland who were employed in shielding 
this man from the consequences of his 
crime. He challenged the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, who knew the manner in 
which this fund was worked by the 
Dublin Castle authorities, to explain 
what the facts of this case were. He 
(Mr. Harrington) believed that formal 
complaints were made of the witnesses 
engaged in bringing home these crimes 
to the County Inspector in question 
having been intimidated by detectives, 
and fcllowed from one place to another 
in Ireland. He (Mr. Harrington) was 
well acquainted with the facts of the 
case, and there could not be the smallest 
shadow of a doubt that when this In- 
spector, who had been engaged in the 
administration of the Secret Service 
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Fund, was compelled to meet his ac- 
cusers in Court, it would be made per- 
fectly clear that not he alone, but others, 
had used the Secret Service money for 
the very vilest purposes—not for the 
detection of crime, but in the commission 
of abominable and unmentionable crimes 
which it was impossible to mention to 
the Committee. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he found that 
this year an additional sum of £10,000 
was required for the Secret Service Fund, 
and he did not think the Committee had 
had a satisfactory explanation of the 
reason why this additional sum was re- 
quired. He trusted that a full explana- 
tion would be given, and he should 
further like to know how much of the 
total sum of £33,000 was spent in Eng- 
land, and how much in Ireland? He 
thought that was a very important 
point—namely, how much was spent for 
foreign purposes, and how much in Ire- 
land? His hon. Friend the Member 
for Westmeath (Mr. Harrington) had 
made a very serious charge, indeed, 
against one of the County Inspectors in 
Ireland. He (Mr. R. Power) knew 
nothing about the merits of the case, 
but he sincerely hoped that some hon. 
Member on the Treasury Bench would 
get up and offer some explanation. He 
was sorry that the Chief Secretary was 
not in his place, so that he might have 
informed the House whether the facts 
mentioned by his hon. Friend were cor- 
rect or not. There was one thing that 
was quite certain, and it was that in 
Treland the distribution of this money 
was looked upon with the greatest sus- 
picion and distrust. He himself be- 


lieved the distribution of Secret Service ! 


money in Ireland had done more harm 
than any good which could possibly 
accrue from it. No matter what charge 
was brought, and no matter what the 
antecedents of the accuser were, if he 
was only prepared to say he would sus- 
tain the charge, he was at once paid out 
of the Secret Service money. He thought 
that was a very evil thing, and if some 
hon. Member on the Treasury Bench 
would tell him the amount that was ex- 
pended in Ireland, he ventured to say 
that the Irish Members would soon tell 
him the purposes for which it was ex- 
ee He further wished ta know 
rom the Government whether the 
charges which had been made by his 
hon. Friend against the County In- 
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spector were true or not? If they were 
not true the sooner they were con- 
tradicted the better, and if they were 
true, then the sooner their correctness 
was admitted the better, and the sooner 
all such evils as this were remedied the 
better it would be for Ireland. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was inclined to believe that the Prime 
Minister knew absolutely nothing about 
this Vote. He believed it would be 
entirely repugnant to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s character of mind, and the 
position he occupied, for him to have 
anything whatever to do with such a 
fund. He had no doubt that the right 
hon. Gentleman took the same course as 
Mr. Fox, who, when Minister, said that 
he wanted to have nothing whatever to 
do with the Secret Service money, and 
to know nothing whatever about it, 
more than was necessary to prevent him 
from making a fool of himself in the 
House of Commons. He believed that 
was very much the position of the Prime 
Minister; but he did not think that the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
could be in ignorance of the manner in 
which the fund was distributed. The 
Prime Minister had said that the very 
nature of the Service precluded the 
possibility of the Government com- 
municating any details to the House as 
to the mode in which the money was 
spent. Anyone could understand the 
force of that argument, because, if they 
could elicit from the Treasury Bench 
how, when, and where the money was 
spent it would not be Secret Service 
money at all. But, although they knew 
very little about the use of the money, 
they did know that, until a very recent 
date, this fund was distributed between 
thejdifferent Secretaries of State; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had pro- 
bably before now, as Secretary of State, 
had something to do with the disburse- 
ment of the money. Probably he had 
received a portion of it for his own De- 
partment, if he had been fortunate 
enough to require any of it. It was 
very well known that it was made use of 
by the Foreign Office, and there was 
good ground to believe that although 
some part might be used for the Foreign 
Office a larger proportion of it was now 
used in Ireland. The Committee were 
now asked to vote an extra sum of 
£10,000 for the financial year about to 
close, and from the bald statement in 
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the Estimates it might be supposed that 
the £23,000 voted last year, together 
with the £10,000 they were now asked 
to vote, exhausted the whole Service for 
the year. But that was not the case, 
because £10,000 more were charged on 
the Consolidated Fund, which never 
came under the ken of the House of 
Commons at all, but were expended 
according to Statute. Therefore, they 
were voting this year £43,000 for this 
Secret Service. Now, when they con- 
sidered that the amount voted last year 
was £23,000, and that it was more than 
sufficient for the purpose, because, ac- 
cording to the Appropriation Accounts 
issued last week, there was no less a 
sum, speaking from memory, than £4,863 
returned into the Exchequer, it was per- 
fectly plain that some very sudden, but 
considerable development, had recently 
taken place with regard to this Secret 
Service money. He should like to know 
whether any portion of it had been 
used in the Red Sea for the purpose of 
obtaining information as to the move- 
ments of the Mahdi and Osman Digna? 
One could understand that that might 
be a reasonable excuse for an increase 
of the expenditure; but he thought 
it would be difficult to persuade hon. 
Members sitting upon those Benches 
that that was the reason for the in- 
crease of the amount. They believed, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that the 
excessive expenditure was due to an 
increase of expenditure in the dark 
Departments of Dublin Castle. He 
should like to know in what proportion 
the fund was distributed between dif- 
ferent Departments of the State; and 
whether the information was given to 
the Comptroller and Auditor General ? 
That officer would have to give discharges 
for the money expended to the Secretary 
of State; and he (Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor) wished to know if he was made 
acquainted with the different proportions 
in which it was distributed? He did not 
ask for a complete Return; but Irish 
Members were entitled to ask whether 
their country was subjected to the baneful 
influence of this Secret Service Fund ? 
In the last Appropriation Account, ren- 
dered a few days ago, there was a 
singular item. The sum of £19,000 
figured as Exchequer Extra Receipts 
under this Vote. It was, therefore, 
perfectly plain that, some way or other, 
and by somebody who had the adminis- 
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tration of this fund, a certain amount of 
expenditure was incurred which was not 
recognized as an admissible charge 
against the Vote. Under no other cir- 
cumstance was it conceivable that there 
could have been Exchequer receipts 
under the Secret Service Fund. He 
would, therefore, ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer when it was that he had to pay 
back the £19,000, and why it was that 
the sum was issued? It was quite plain 
that the person by whom it was issued 
had the Secret Service money at his 
command. He did not say that it was 
issued in Ireland, but it showed great 
laxity in the administration of the fund 
that it should have been issued at all, 
and he would like to know what parti- 
cular Secretary of State was responsible 
for it ? 

Taz CHANCELLORor ruz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, that several 
questions had been put to him in the 
course of the discussion, and he would 
answer them as far as he was able. The 
hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. Har- 
rington) asked a question in connection 
with some public officer, and had asked 
for further information upon the subject. 
He had listened carefully to the hon. 
Member, in order to ascertain, if possible, 
whether the matter was one connected 
with the Public Service; but he had 
altogether failed. He, therefore, was un- 
able to say anything upon that subject, 
especially as he had nothing whatever 
to do with the administration of Irish 
affairs. He had been asked what por- 
tion of the Secret Service Fund was 
expended in Ireland, and several hon. 
Members had asked how much went to 
particular public officers. That was a 
question which it would be improper for 
him to answer. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did nut think he had gone as far as that. 
What he had meant to ask, and what he 
thought it was reasonable to ask, was, 
what proportion of the fund went to 
Treland ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, the ques- 
tion was, out of the whole fund, what 
portion went to one part of the country, 
and what to another? It would be most 
improper to state what proportion of the 
Secret Service money was employed in 
Ireland. It was not his duty to give to 
the House any information, direct or in- 
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direct which would indicate in what 
manner, at what time, and in what place 
Secret Service money was expended. 
Therefore, with every respect, he could 
give no assistance to hon. Gentlemen 
who asked for this information, the very 
condition of secrecy precluding him from 
giving it. In regard to the item of £19, 
to which reference had been made, if the 
Appropriation Accounts included an item 
of that nature, he could only say that it 
indicated great care on the part of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR remarked, 
that the entire sum voted for the year 
1882-3 was not expended. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Onrrpers) said, the pro- 
bable reason was that when the account 
was closed, there had come back an old 
repayment of aformer year. As he had 
said already, he must point out to hon. 
Members who were criticizing this Vote, 
that the very nature of it precluded him 
from entering into any details. The 
amount required varied from year to 
year, and if all the money voted was 
not wanted, it was returned into the 
Exchequer as an unused balance. In 
fact, the amount required was constantly 
varying. In former years it was gene- 
rally much larger than it was now. In 
his time he recollected when, instead of 
being £23,000, the same Vote was over 
£30,000. The amount had now been 
reduced to £23,000, because it was 
found, on an average of years, that it 
had not been necessary to expend the 
whole of the fund. This year it had 
been necessary to expend more than the 
amount voted ; and just as they did right 
in returning into the Exchequer £4,800 
which was unspent last year, so they 
felt themselves to be right in asking for 
a larger sum this year, finding that it 
was likely to be required. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 60; 
Noes 14: Majority 46.—(Div. List, 
No. 23.) 


(17.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£2,733, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1884, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland, in- 
cluding various Grants in Aid of Local Taxa- 
tion.” 
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Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to 
point out that there was a charge under 
this Vote of £640 for 20 inquiries under 
the Labourers’ Act of last Session, and 
he wanted to know what was meant by 
it? Would the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury give an expla- 
nation? It would be interesting and 
valuable if the hon. Gentleman was able 
to give the Committee any indication of 
the success of the Labourers’ Act under 
the administration of the Local Govern- 
ment Board last year. There were 32 
counties in Ireland, and in most of them 
efforts had been made to bring the Act into 
practical operation, but without success. 
He would like to know how many applica- 
tions for inquiry had been made by local 
Beards of Guardians, and how many of 
the 20 inquiries mentioned in the Vote 
had resulted in the successful launching 
of schemes for providing labourers’ cot- 
tages? He was afraid the Local Go- 
vernment Board had not responded to 
the voice of Parliament in this particular, 
and there was every reason to believe 
that the Local Government Board had 
rather been an obstruction than a help 
to Parliament. He would, further, like 
to put a question to the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury which was 
of great importance, and which referred 
to the conduct of the relieving officer of 
the Belmullet Union. The attention of 
the House had already been directed to 
the conduct of this officer, who, under 
the Government emigration scheme, by 
collusion and fraud, had aided in taking 
away a young girl of 17 from her 
parents. He should like to have an 
assurance that this relieving officer would 
be immediately dismissed from the Pub- 
lic Service. They had been told that, 
in the case of a public servant, an inquiry 
was more necessary and was of a much 
graver character than in the case of a 
private gentleman. He very much 
doubted whether that was so; but he 
hoped the Government would give an 
assurance that an inquiry would be 
made, and, unless this relieving officer 
could give a satisfactory answer to the 
charges preferred against him, that he 
should no longer be permitted to dis- 
grace the Public Service of Ireland. 

Coronet NOLAN said, there was one 
point connected with the Local Govern- 
ment Board which he thought it would 
be of great advantage to bring under the 
notice of theCommittee. [‘‘Order!’’] He 
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had already asked a Question aboutit that 
day, and he had given Notice of another; 
but he thought that there was a much 
better opportunity of raising the matter 
in Committee of Supply. The Committee 
were aware that all the Poor Law Unions 
in Ireland were under the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and all the rules by which 
they were governed emanated from the 
Local Government Board. Therefore, 
it was perfectly in Order to discuss any- 
thing that related to the Poor Law 
Unions in the House of Commons under 
this Vote. He might move the reduction 
of the Vote; but he did not wish to take 
that course, because he had no general 
charge to make against the Local Go- 
vernment Board at all. There were only 
one or two questions to which he desired 
to call attention. The first was the 
question of the seed rate in Ireland. 
Mr. COURTNEY rose to Order. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had mis- 
understood the exclamation he (Mr. 
Courtney) had made just now. All he 
meant was that it would not bein Order 
to discuss the general administration of 
the Local Government Board under 
cover of the particular items of expen- 
diture included in the present Vote. 
Cotonet NOLAN said, he was not 
prepared to acquiesce in the rule laid 
down by the Secretary to the Treasury, 
and that he was entitled to appeal from 
the ruling of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to the ruling of the Chair. There 
was an item down in the Vote of £240 
for a temporary Inspector who had been 
imported under the Seed Act, and he 
knew that there had been an Inspector 
present in his part of the country, but 
whether a temporary Inspector or not 
he was unable to say. The question of 
the seed rate had been discussed in 
many Unions with the Inspector, who 
was an amiable and well-informed gen- 
tleman, and nothing but the rising of 
the Secretary to the Treasury would 
have induced him to move the reduction 
of the ealary of this gentleman. Indeed, 
it would be a pity to move the reduction 
of his salary, because he was a valuable 
public officer, and the only thing that 
told against him was that he was under 
the Secretary to the Treasury. If he 
(Colonel Nolan) made a Motion for the 
reduction of the Vote it would cer- 
tainly put him in Order, and enable 
him to continue the discussion, which 
was thoroughly germane to the Vote, 
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because in Committee of Supply they 
could raise all these questions, and bring 
them in easily, one after the other, when- 
ever the Secretary to the Treasury 
thought fit to raise a point of Order. 
He (Colonel Nolan) challenged the whole 
administration under the Local Govern- 
ment Board; but he did not wish to 
complain of the Board generally, be- 
cause they had behaved wrongly in con- 
nection with the seed rate. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman that 
he must confine himself to the items to 
which this Supplementary Vote refers. 
If the point he wishes to raise has re- 
ference to the salaries and wages pro- 
vided under this Vote, he will be en- 
titled, under the head of Salaries and 
Wages, to allude to the subject. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he believed 
the gentleman to whom he referred was 
connected with the working of the Seed 
Rate Act, and he would move the reduc- 
tion of that gentleman’s salary in order 
to put himself in Order in raising the 
question. He did not object to the seed 
rate, although there had been a great 
many disputes under it. He believed a 
number of the complaints under the 
rate were really complaints against the 
fairness of the rate; but the rate itself 
was demanded with the poor rate, and 
in many cases where it was not paid the 
ratepayer’s vote had been taken away. 
He would give as a case in point the 
Union of Loughrea, where the rate- 
payers objected to pay the seed rate, 
but offered to pay the poor rate. It 
would be remembered that in the de- 
bates upon the seed rate the Irish Mem- 
bers were anxious that the rate should 
be paid, but they were also anxious that 
no man should be disqualified because 
he did not pay it. A great many per- 
sons refused to pay the seed rate be- 
cause they were of opinion that they 
did not get full value for their money, 
and he thought it was wrong that the 
Local Government Board should deprive 
a man of his vote because he challenged 
the seed rate. He should like to have 
an opinion from the Solicitor General 
for Ireland upon the subject. His own 
belief was that if a man offered to pay 
the ordinary poor rate he did not forfeit 
his vote, and he knew that it was never 
intended that the ratepayers should be 
so situated. From his own constituency 
he had received strong complaints upon 
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the subject. He, therefore, thought it 
his duty to bring the matter before the 
Committee; and he should like the So- 
licitor General to say whether the Local 
Government Board were not going be- 
yond the full length of their tether 
in orderiug a prosecution where the 
ratepayer had refused to pay the seed 
rate but had offered to pay the poor 
rate ? 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan) asked him for an opinion. 
If the hon. and gallant Member pressed 
the question, he was afraid that he 
should have to decide against him, be- 
cause, under the Statute, the seed rate 
was imposed and collected as part of the 
poor rate, and all the incidents of the poor 
rate were attached toit. It would, there- 
fore, follow that the non-payment of the 
rate would result in the loss of the vote 
on the part of the person refusing to 
pay it. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that a ques- 
tion had been put to him by the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). The 
hon. Member would be aware that the 
Local Government Board was not under 
his (Mr. Courtney’s) administration. He 
was only casually brought into relation 
with it on questions of finance. With 
regard to the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber in reference to the Belmullet Union, 
he believed that his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary had the matter under 
his examination now; but he appre- 
hended that it would require a very care- 
ful investigation before an answer could 
be given to the direct appeal of the hon. 
Member. He believed the accuracy of 
the statement which had been made in 
reference to the relieving officer was 
disputed, and it would be necessary for 
some time to elapse while communica- 
tions were passing between the autho- 
rities. At the same time, he would 
assure the hon. Member that the matter 
would not be lost sight of. In reference 
to the Labourers’ Act of last Session, 
that also was under the administration 
of his right hon. Friend the Chief Se- 
cretary. He believed it was the fact 
that the Local Government Board did 
not put the Act in motion, but that it 
was put in motion by the Boards of 
Guardians themselves. He had seen a 
coloured map of the country showing 
those parts in which the Act had been 
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put in motion, and he found that it 
covered a considerable part of the South. 
The schemes that were passed by the 
Boards of Guardians were sent up to 
the Local Government Board; but it re- 
quired time before full effect could be 
given to them. The expenditure attend- 
ing the schemes already sent up would 
amount to more than £500,000, so that 
it was not correct to say that the initial 
step had only been taken in a small 
degree, because it had been taken in a 
large and very considerable degree. The 
hon. Gentleman had asked a question in 
reference to an item which appeared in 
the Vote for the cost of inquiries. That 
item had no reference to the Labourers’ 
Act, but applied to the incidental ex- 
penses of the Local Government Board. 
These money advances had been made, 
not in connection with the Labourers’ 
Act of last year, but for conducting the 
ordinary inquiries of the Board. There 
were other incidentul expenses for which 
provision was made last year, and the 
sum now asked for was the difference 
between the amount voted in the Esti- 
mates and the expense of the inquiries 
—the difference between the actual cost 
and the sum they were originally ex- 
pected to cost. There would be a further 
sum in connection with these inquiries, 
because the expenses referred to in the 
Vote only related to inquiries held be- 
fore the 31st of March. There had been 
no want of action on the part of the 
Local Government Board. As soon as a 
scheme was brought under their notice 
they had the right of inquiring into it, 
and already inquiries had been made 
into a large number of schemes. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he thought the 
hon Member had given the Committee 
as much information as it was possible 
for him to give under the circumstances, 
seeing thatthe hon. Gentleman, as he had 
himself said, was in no way connected 
with the Local Government Board. The 
difficulty the Irish Members had to con- 
tend with was that there was nobody 
connected with that Department in the 
House. He had expected upon the last 
Vote that the Chief Secretary would 
have been present to give the Commit- 
tee some information. When the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) spoke of the disqualification of 
a ratepayer because he declined to pay 
the seed rate, although he was not un- 
willing to pay the poor rate, he under- 
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stood the Solicitor General to say that 
he could not give an absolute opinion. 
Now, what the Irish Members wanted 
was an opinion. If the ratepayers were 
to be disqualified from voting because 
they did not pay the seed rate, the 
sooner they knew it the better, and they 
ought not to be left inthe dark upon the 
question. The hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury did not answer 
two of the questions which had been 
put to him by the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton). One was, how many ap- 
plications had been made under the 
Labourers’ Act? and the other was, 
how many of those applications had 
been successful ? If the hon. Gentleman 
could give them an answer to those two 
questions, he might be able, to some 
extent, to satisfy the curiosity of the 
Irish Members as to the items contained 
in this Vote. But what he principally 
wished to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury had reference to a matter 
which was referred to some six months 
ago. About that time a deputation 
waited upon the Secretary to the 
Treasury. They did not want to 
borrow any money from him, al- 
though they understood that he was 
willing to accede to such a request, but 
they only asked the hon. Gentleman to 
consult the Local Government Board and 
ascertain if it was a fact that the Cor- 
poration of Waterford had exceeded 
their borrowing powers or not? That 
was a simple question and it was asked 
six months ago. Application for an 
answer had been made day after day to 
the hon. Gentleman and the Local Go- 
vernment Board. but up to this day the 
Corporation of Waterford had received 
no reply, either from the Local Govern- 
ment Board or the hon. Gentleman. He 
should be glad if the Solicitor General 
for Ireland would give his opinion 
whether the Corporation of Waterford 
had exceeded their borrowing powers or 
not? It was too much to ask them to 
wait for six months before they could 
get an answer to a simple question of 
that sort from the Treasury. He believed 
that there was no more incompetent au- 
thority in Ireland than the Local Go- 
vernment Board. This question was 
raised originally in April last, and the 
Corporation were put to the expense of 
sending a deputation over from Ireland. 
That deputation had an interview with 
the Secretary to the Treasury who, no 
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doubt, behaved in the most courteous 
manner, and who said he would do all 
he could to give them information on 
the subject, and that he would commu- 
nicate with them immediately. Six 
months had now gone by, and they were 
in exactly the same position they were 
six months ago. He, therefore, appealed 
to the Secretary to the Treasury to give 
now the information for which they 
asked. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had been 
in constant communication with those 
who attended to these matters, and only 
last week had gathered that negotiations 
were taking place which it was believed 
would lead to a settlement of the question 
referred to by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman (Colonel Nolan). The difficulty 
with regard to the Corporation of Water- 
ford had arisen from a series of trans- 
actions; but whether the Corporation 
had, or had not, exceeded its borrowing 
powers, he was unable to state. Then 
with regard to the applications under the 
Labourers’ Act, he believed that appli- 
cations had been made from 70 or 80 
Unions, and that the amount applied for 
exceeded £470,000. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he regarded the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury with reference 
to the question of the borrowing powers 
of the Corporation of Waterford as not 
quite satisfactory. He would not enter 
into the legal question involved, but 
would merely say that, in his opinion, 
formed upon reports which had reached 
him, the Corporation must be a very 
extravagant one if those borrowing 
powers had been exceeded. He would 
recommend the hon. Gentleman to in- 
quire into the facts very closely, because 
his experience was that the Treasury 
did not move very briskly in inquiries 
of this kind. He would remark, with 
reference to the question of a more 
limited character raised by his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Galway 
as to the solvency or capacity of some of 
the ratepayers in the Union mentioned 
to pay the seed rate, that although he 
(Mr. Synan) did not know much about 
their solvency or insolvency, he regarded 
the statement of his hon. and gallant 
Friend as perfectly conclusive on the 
point. He thought it a hard thing that 
the ratepayers should be disqualified, 
and he trusted the Local Government 
Board would, at once, inquire and 
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ascertain whether the rates were refused 
because the ratepayers were insolvent so 
far as the seed rate was concerned. But 
then came the great Constitutional 
question which the Solicitor General for 
Ireland refused to answer, because he 
was afraid, as he said, to place his hon. 
and gallant Friend in a difficulty. He 
was quite sure his hon. and gallant 
Friend was not afraid of that difficulty, 
and his (Mr. Synan’s) answer was that 
the collector might take the poor rate, 
and that if he took the poor rate and 
gave a receipt for it, but did not get the 
seed rate, the individual would not be dis- 
qualified. He thought that the Local 
Government Board should come to that 
conclusion, and that the Solicitor General 
for Ireland should give his opinion on 
the subject. He believed the Solicitor 
General for Ireland would find that dis- 
qualification arose from non-payment 
of the poor rate, and unless the Seed 
Act contained some provision to the 
contrary he (Mr. Synan) maintained 
that the Local Government Board acted 
unconstitutionally in disqualifying rate- 
payers for non-payment of the seed 
rate. His contention was that if the 
Guardians gave a receipt for the poor 
rate the ratepayers ought not to be dis- 
qualified. Then came another question 
with regard to this vote — the charge 
for what were called Incidental Ex- 

enses. Now there were a certain num- 
on of persons going about Ireland at 
that moment with the object of making 
inquiries under the Labourers’ Act. He 
asked what were they doing? Had any 
information been furnished as to what 
they had done? In his own county he 
was in a position to say that they had 
done nothing; he had watched the 
progress of these inquirers, and he had 
seen that only one enquiry had taken 
place, and that inquiry was only half 
performed. But by this Vote the money 
was taken beforehand ; the persons in 
question had to be paid beforehand ; the 
Local Government Board obtained the 
money to pay them before the work was 
done. In his opinion, until they had done 
the work they should not be paid. The 
work to be done by these 20 inquirers 
in Ireland was incomplete, or, rather, 
he would say that their inquiries up to 
the present moment had led to no result 
whatsoever, and were not likely to do so. 
The Local Government Board told the 
Guardians in Ireland that they could 
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not build labourers’ cottages unless they 
paid £5 7s. 6d. per cent on the loan; 
the Guardians naturally refused to pay 
that percentage; the Local Government 
Board threw them back upon the 
Treasury, and Irish Members heard 
from the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) that the 
Treasury and the Local Government 
Board had nothing to do with the 
matter. They had,- therefore, a proof 
that the Act was a nullity. The Com- 
mittee was asked for money to pay 
for inquiries which had led to nothing 
and would lead to nothing so long as 
this Minute lasted, and so long as the 
Local Government Board sheltered it- 
self behind that Minute. Returning to 
the question of the seed rate, he said 
Irish Members were entitled to an 
answer from the Treasury Bench as to 
whether the ratepayers, although they 
might be insolvent, having paid the 
poor rate, were or were not entitled to 
vote. The Committee would know per- 
fectly well that, when the Seed Act was 
passing through the House, it was 
generally considered that some of the 
ratepayers would be insolvent and that 
some of the money would be lost, and 
he repeated that the Local Government 
Board had no right to disqualify persons 
who, having paid the poor rate, were, 
in his opinion, clearly entitled to 
vote. He did not know what opinion 
or position the Solicitor General for 
Ireland held with relation to this matter ; 
but he presumed, from his unwillingness 
to answer the question of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan), that he was in communication 
with others upon the subject. Under 
the circumstances he should feel it his 
duty to support his hon. and gallant 
Friend in any course which he might 
think proper to adopt, because no 
explanation had been forthcoming, and 
he (Mr. Synan) held that the Local 
Government Board had acted unconsti- 
tutionally. 

Mr. MAYNE said, it was to be re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, who was President 
of the Irish Local Government Board, 
was not in his place. The right hon. 
Gentleman might reasonably have as- 
sumed that questions would present 
themselves during the discussion on this 
Vote which would require his attention 
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and explanation. Now, with regard to 
the Inspectors under the Labourers’ 
Act, the investigations which were on 
foot in connection with that Act were 
only at their commencement, and it was 
clearly necessary that whatever the re- 
sult of these investigations might be— 
whether the applications of the sanitary 
authorities were granted or refused — 
public confidence ought to be won for 
the decision arrived.at. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. MAYNE, continuing, said, that 
it was most essential that the result of 
these investigations should carry with 
them public confidence. But, so far as 
he was aware, the decisions arrived at up 
to the present time had not secured the 
confidence of the public in Ireland. And, 
therefore, he said it was both advisable 
and necessary that steps should be taken 
at the commencement of the proceedings 
to ensure that justice and fair play 
should be administered throughout these 
investigations. The hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Synan) had complained 
that no investigations had been held in 
his county; but in his (Mr. Mayne’s) 
county—Tipperary—at least one had 
been held. With regard to that inquiry, 
which was held on the 20th of February 
last, the impression upon the public was 
that it was most one-sided and partizan 
in its character—strong terms, indeed, 
to be applied to an investigation of the 
kind. It was stated, also, that the In- 
spector, Mr. Burke, had been rude and 
discourteous, and that of itself was a 
matter of considerable importance; in- 
vestigations of this kind, just like those 
which took place under the Arrears Act, 
would not admit of being approached 
or carried on in any such spirit. Mr. 
Burke had permitted the landlords 
who appeared to be interested in the 
investigations to examiné and cross- 
examine the Poor Law Guardians; but 
he refused to those Poor Law Guardians 
the right to examine the landlords who 
stated themselves to be interested, and 
he prevented gentlemen who were pre- 
sent and who felt a strong interest in the 
question under consideration —clergy- 
men amongst them—from intervening 
on the ground that they were non-pro- 
fessional men, These gentlemen had 


performed very useful work preliminary 


Mr. Mayne 
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tothese investigations,and had succeeded, 
in many cases, in bringing them to a suc- 
cessful issue. These non-professional gen- 
tlemen, however — clergymen amongst 
the number, three or four of whom were, 
he believed, Catholic priests—had been 
refused permission to interfere or ask 
any question whatever at the investiga- 
tion itself. This was all calculated to 
cause a very unfortunate feeling in con- 
nection with these investigations which, 
as he had said, were only now com- 
mencing. If the present spirit were to 
be allowed to continue, there could be no 
doubt that incalculable mischief would 
be the result. The Act of last Session 
would be largely incperative, because 
the confidence of the people would be 
shaken in its administration. The ex- 
penses of the investigations, according 
to the items set down on the Estimate, 
were very serious. Each inquiry, it 
seemed, cost £32—£20 for advertising, 
and £12 for shorthand writer. The 
total was not very great; but, if 
Mr. Burke’s ideas were to be carried 
out, it would involve on the parties 
who had created the inquiries a much 
larger expenditure than the Government 
were prepared to incur in connection 
with them. If the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant—who was the 
President of the Local Government 
Board in Ireland—had been in his place, 
he would, probably, have been able to 
say something in this discussion to re- 
assure the public in those places in which 
the investigations were held, and to 
induce them to refrain from too hastily 
condemning the inquiries, which they 
undoubtedly were doing at the present 
time. He held in his hand a letter from 
a clergyman, who spoke in strong terms 
of the proceedings which had taken 
place. It was neither necessary nor de- 
sirable to read the letter; but, certainly, 
to judge from its contents, it was plain 
that the steps which had been taken, 
and which had produced the unfortu- 
nate feeling to which he had referred, 
should be reversed; it was plain that 
the investigations should be approached 
in a spirit altogether different from that 
in which they had been approached 
hitherto, unless the legislation of last 
Session, which was intended to produce 
such good results, were to be allowed to 
become a failure. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
thought that there was a good deal in 
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what had fallen from the last speaker 
which was deserving of attention ; but 
he (Mr. Arthur Arnold) rose mainly for 
the purpose of expressing regret that on 
this occasion, when they were discussing 
the Public Expenditure, they had not the 
advantage of the co-operation of the great 
Conservative Party. Throughout the 
whole of last Session there was no sub- 
ject on which Members of that Party 
had more frequently risen to complain 
of the action of the Government; and at 
the very commencement of the present 
Session the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had declared that, above all things, the 
Estimates required to be sifted and ex- 
amined by the great Conservative Party. 
Her Majesty’s Government had been, 
and were, being called on from time to 
time to give up the time at their dis- 
posal in order to enable the noble Lord 
and his Friends to investigate the extra- 
vagant habits of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He rose for the purpose of say- 
ing, however, that in spite of what had 
been said to the contrary, the confidence 
of the Conservative Party in the Govern- 
ment was so complete that on this, the 
very first night on which the Estimates 
were before the House, they were con- 
tent to allow those Estimates to pass 
unchallenged. 

Mr. CAUSTON said, he should like 
to add a word or two to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold), because that hon. Gen- 
tleman had omitted to mention a subject 
which was rather important. He had 
omitted to mention the fact that the 
‘*Count’’ was moved by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), and that that hon. and learned 
Gentleman, immediately he had moved 
it, left the House. ‘This course on the 
part of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport showed that even he, who 
was sometimes left to act as Leader of 
his Party—[{Mr. Warton: No, no! ]— 
yes; to show that even he did not 
desire to remain in the House to hear 
the Estimates discussed. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, the Conservatives 
were not the only persons who deprived 
the Committee of their company on this 
occasion. The Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant (Mr. Trevelyan), who 
was President of the Local Government 
Board in Ireland, was also absent, and 
the Committee were discussing these 
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Votes without the information and as- 
sistance of the only official who could 
throw any light on the details of the 
expenditure. It was evident, from the 
answers of the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) 
to-night, and on various other occasions 
lately when he had had to step into the 
breach to supply the place of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, that 
it was not his forte to go into details on 
this subject, and the consequence was 
that the Committee were left very much 
in the dark as to the details. There 
were two sums in the Estimates to which 
he (Mr. O’Brien) wished to call atten- 
tion—namely, £429 and £334—sums 
asked for for temporary Inspectors en- 
gaged incarrying outasystem of enforced 
emigration, which the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Ireland had been prac- 
tising for the past year. If he (Mr. 
O’Brien) was right in his surmise, he 
thought no Irish Member was justified 
in voting one penny towards the salaries 
of these Inspectors or those who em- 
ployed them. To his mind there was 
nothing more appalling shown by any 
Return supplied by order of the House 
than that which was disclosed by the 
Return put into the hands of Members 
only yesterday, showing the rate at 
which emigration was going on in Ire- 
land. As if the amount of voluntary 
emigration going on was not enough, 
they had this House granting £50,000 
for the depletion of the country—for the 
purpose.of assisting the Irish Local 
Government Board in the carrying out 
of a wholesale system of transportation 
from whole baronies or counties in the 
West of Ireland, without any sort of 
satisfactory statement to the House as 
to what became of the unfortunate 
people so transported. The Queen’s 
Speech had said something about sub- 
stantial improvement in the state of 
Ireland. He did not know whether 
what was meant by that was that 
108,000 of the decreased population of 
Ireland had been sent away from that 
unfortunate country last year—21 out 
of every 1,000 of the inhabitants. The 
emigration from the other Provinces of 
Ireland was bad enough, but that from 
Connaught was something fearful, and 
was, he believed, entirely attributable 
to the system of forced emigration 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
been carrying on through the instru- 
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mentality of the Local Government 
Board. What did he find? Why, that 
whilst in 1882 there went from Con- 
naught only 18,150 persons, in 1883 
28,819 emigrated, or 35 out of every 
1,000 of the inhabitants. What had 
become of this 10,000 people—for he 
took it for granted that the excess of 
emigration in 1883 over the figures for 
1882 simply represented the number of 
people who had been kidnapped out of 
the country by Mr. Tuke’s Committee, 
with the connivance and the help of the 
Local Government Board? He thought 
the Committee had a right to some sort 
of information as to what had happened 
to the people whom the Local Govern- 
ment Board had driven or seduced out of 
thecountry. Theonly thing they did know 
was that something like 50 unfortunate 
families had had to be sent back from 
the other side of the world, and that in 
America official after official, including 
the President of the United States and 
his Minister in England, had had to 
remonstrate against the cruel system of 
deporting the unfortunate paupers of 
Treland to the coasts of America. They 
had heard, as he said, of a few of these 
miserable people being sent home again. 
But what happened to the bulk of the 
emigrants? ‘Those who had been sent 
home had been driven to the work- 
houses, after parting with every little 
bit of property they had in the world, 
some of them after selling their interest 
in some little piece of land or other 
property. Many of those who returned 
came back of themselves, parting with 
everything in the shape of property to 
enable them to do so, and, on their 
arrival in Ireland, their fate was to 
go to the workhouse. He contended 
that in the case of every one of 
these people there was a direct crimin- 
ality attaching to the Government—to 
the Local Government Board of Ireland, 
and Her Majesty’s Ministers, who had 
warranted this system of deportation. 
He, certainly, should be no party to 
letting the Irish Local Government 
Board out of any little difficulty they 
might be in in connection with this 
emigration business, and he, therefore, 
begged to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the amount of £750, which 
would cover the charge for these two 
Inspectors, who, if he suspected rightly, 
had been engaged in this work of emi- 
gration. 

Ur, O’ Brien 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,983, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March 1884, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland, in- 
cluding various Grants in Aid of Local Taxa- 
tion.” —(Mr. O’ Brien.) 

Mr. MOLLOY said, there were two 
items in the Estimates which he must 
admit he did not understand, and which 
he, therefore, would ask Her Majesty’s 
Government to explain. The items were 
‘£42 for fees to legal adviser for opi- 
nions as to the operation of the Labourers’ 
(Ireland) Act, 1883,’’ and ‘* £640 for 20 
inquiries under the Labourers’ (Ireland) 
Act, 1883.’ It was within the know- 
ledge of a good many people that a Bill 
had been introduced this Session on the 
subject of the Labourers’ Act. What 
the opinions of this ‘‘legal adviser” 
were, and what were these inquiries, 
should be made public, or, at least, if 
not made public in the widest meaning 
of the phrase, should be communicated 
to hon. Members. He had not seen 
them, nor had he heard anything about 
them. As to emigration, there was one 
aspect of the question which he did not 
think had been mentioned yet. He had 
made a search last year for some statis- 
tics on the subject, but had been unable 
to find any—had discovered that in this 
country there were no statistics of emi- 
gration. Statistics, however, had been 
prepared in Germany, and from them it 
was easy to calculate that the sum of 
money taken out of the country by the 
emigration of 108,000 people amounted 
to £10,800,000. He should like the 
Government to give them some explana- 
tion on this point, if they could, or, at 
least, to give some opinion with regard 
to it. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he did not 
doubt that the ‘‘ legal adviser” who had 
been employed by the Government to 
give an opinion as to the Labourers’ 
Act was a very eminent person ; but he 
(Colonel Nolan) believed the counsel 
had given the Government a wrong opi- 
nion. He was afraid the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland was not with him when he 
said that the opinion the Government 
had secured was a wrong one; but he 
did not rely upon his own view of the 
matter. There had been an opinion 
given by an eminent counsel in Dublin, 
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Mr. White, which was to the effect that 
there was a great blot in the law as it 
at present stood. Let the Government 
look at the case of Tuam, which was 
very exceptionally placed. The town 
hall was burnt down; the tolls pro- 
duced some £800 a-year, and it was 
desired to raise a very moderate sum— 
say, £1,200 or £1,400—for the construc- 
tion of a new town hall, the money to 
be paid back by means of the toll in two 
or three years. It was declared, how- 
ever, that there was not the necessary 
machinery for undertaking the work of 
building a town hall, and that, there- 
fore, the money could not be raised for 
the purpose. That deciaration was made 
owing to a defect in the law or in the 
opinion of a learned Queen’s Counsel— 
perhaps the latter. At any rate, that 
was what was said. The contention was 
that because the town had no sanitary 
authority it had no use for a town hall 
—that it might have such a building if 
it had such an authority. Well, to his 
mind, the question as to whether or not 
the town possessed a sanitary authority 
of its own had nothing whatever to do 
with the question as to the desirability 
of its having a town hall; and to his 
mind it seemed that the contention of 
the authorities landed them in an absur- 
dity. It seemed it was owing to the 
legal opinion which the Government had 
obtained that the town hall was not 
constructed. He wished to call the 
attention of the Government clearly to 
this matter, and to show them that they 
ought to correct the blot in one of two 
ways—either by interpreting the law 
differently, or by reconstructing it. 
Surely, such a town as Tuam should be 
allowed to raise money for the building 
of a town hall—a most useful purpose. 
What he would ask was, whether the 
statement of fact he had made was cor- 
rect; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment intended to take steps to remedy 
the evil he had pointed out ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
know whether the hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land would be able to answer the legal 
question raised by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman ; at any rate, he (Mr. Court- 
ney) did not feel competent to do so. 
The hon. Member for King’s County 
(Mr. Molloy) had put a question to him 
about emigration, and he had under- 
stood the hon, Member to say that he 
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had searched in the Library for some 
statistics in regard to emigration without 
being able to find any. This he (Mr. 
Courtney) had been very much surprised 
to hear from the hon. Gentleman, - be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, there was a 
Report on the subject of emigration 
issued annually by the Board of Trade. 
He (Mr. Courtney) had received a copy 
of it, and he should have thought the 
hon. Member would have had one also, 
or, at any rate, that he would have 
been able to find one for the purpose of 
reference. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the question he 
asked the hon. Member was, if he knew 
whether there were any statistics in this 
country similar to those published by 
the German Government, showing the 
loss which accrued to a country through 
emigration? In Germany the cost to 
the State of every individual up to the 
age of 14 was £100. If the cost to the 
State was the same in Ireland, and if 
the amount of emigration was as was 
stated—as there was no reason to doubt 
it was—namely, 108,000 last year, it 
was clear that the loss to the State 
owing to the emigration of those people, 
each of whom had cost £100, was 
£10,800,000. This £10,800,000 was 
money paid in the shape of rates and 
otherwise expended on the emigrants at 
home, and rendered, by the emigrations, 
a complete loss. He took the age of the 
emigrants at 14 or 16, or at the time 
when the human machine became pro- 
ductive. His main point was that the 
statistics applying to Germany in this 
regard were to be obtained, but that 
there were none such to be discovered 
in reference to Ireland. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that in this 
country we possessed no statistics of 
that kind, having no bureau, or office, 
through which such information could 
be obtained. As to the inquiries which 
had just been made concerning the legal 
adviser of the Local Government Board, 
he (Mr. Courtney) was sorry the hon. 
Gentleman who put them had not been 
present earlier on in the discussion of 
the Vote, for if he had been he would 
have heard the explanation which had 
been given concerning the investigations 
which had taken place. The hon. Gen- 
tleman was a Member of the House 
when the Labourers’ Act was passed, 
and should have remembered that under 
that measure it was necessary for the 
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sanitary authorities to prepare a scheme, 
for that scheme to be advertised: in the 
newspapers, for persons who might be 
affected by it to be communicated with, 
for the scheme to be sent down to the 
Local Government Board, and for that 
Board to send down an Inspector to 
make inquiries. With reference to the 
exact items for advertising, the price of 
the advertisements was regulated — it 
was fixed at a certain sum. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien) was an evidence of the 
strong view that hon. Gentleman took on 
the question of emigration. The hon. 
Member evidently entertained a strong 
opinion against emigration, and desired 
to record a protest; and that being the 
case, and seeing that the policy of the 
Government on this matter had been 
discussed over and over again, he (Mr. 
Courtney) hoped it would not be unbe- 
coming to abstain from a debate and go 
to a Vote. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that he had raised 
the question whether the Committee and 
the country were not entitled to some 
official information as to what became of 
the emigrants whom the Local Govern- 
ment Board deported from Ireland. Up 
to the present, the only information 
which the Irish public had in reference 
to the fate of these poor people was, in 
the first place, the admitted fact that a 
large number of them had had to come 
home to the workhouses after being 
sent out paupers to the other side of the 
world, and, in the second place, the re- 
port of Mr. Tuke’s Committee. He did 
not care, at this moment, to animadvert 
on the motives of Mr. Tuke’s Commit- 
tee. He was sure that, in their own 
way, the gentlemen forming that Com- 
mittee had philanthropic ends in view; 
but he was equally sure that, in striving 
after the attainment of those ends, they 
were doing incalculable mischief to Ire- 
land—more harm than if they were 
committing acts openly to the detriment 
of the people. All the official informa- 
tion vouchsafed was contained in the Re- 
ports of the Committee—Reports more 
or less coloured by the prepossessions 
of their authors. The Government had 
given £50,000 for the purpose of assist- 
ing emigration ; and having given that 
sum through the Local Government 
Board, which was the Department offi- 
cially interested in the subject of emi- 
gration in Ireland, he contended that 
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the House and the country had a right 
to some official information as to the re- 
sults of that expenditure. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) seemed to 
think that hon. Gentlemen had no right 
to speak deprecatingly of Mr. Tuke’s 
Committee; but he (Mr. Biggar) thought 
he was right in declaring that Mr. Tuke’s 
Committee were malicious in their ob- 
jects. The main object of the Committee 
was to drive away a large portion of the 
population from Ireland—to drive away 
from their homes people who were sure 
very soon to die in the country to which 
they were sent from the effects of the 
climate. Railway contractors and Steam- 
ship Companies were the persons Mr. 
Tuke’s Committee sought to benefit. 
The emigrants were sent to places where 
railways were being made in order that 
the contractors might have labour at a 
cheap rate—railways were, in fact, being 
constructed in other countries partly at 
the expense of the Irish ratepayers. He 
contended that the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland was a party to this conduct on 
the part of Mr. Tuke’s Committee, and 
that Her Majesty’s Government in this 
House were also to blame for lending 
their countenance to the Lord Lieutenant 
and Mr. Tuke’s Committee. All the 
Irish Members who took an interest in 
this matter had protested again and 
again against the system of kidnapping 
the people and driving them into 
Canada. It was clear enough to him, 
although it did not seem clear to some 
people, that the Government were de- 
termined to drive the people out of 
Ireland—to depopulate that country. He 
believed they would fail in their attempt, 
however determined they might be; and, 
so far as he was concerned, he believed 
it to be the duty of Irish Members to 
protest, as strongly as they could, and to 
point out, as clearly as possible, what 
their opinion was as to the gross mis- 
conduct of the Government, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and all the 
parties concerned in these transactions. 
They knew very well that this ‘‘ Mr. 
Tuke’s Committee” belonged to a gang 
of philanthropists, or pretended philan- 
thropists, who were against slavery and 
that sort of thing, and in favour of the 
moral and social improvement of the 
people, and yet these were the persons 
most anxious to bring about the evic- 
tion of those who were unable to pay the 
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rents which it was shown it was impos- 
sible for them to pay. He had great 
pleasure in voting for the reduction of 
this Vote, and was only sorry he was not 
able in a more effective manner to mark 
his opinion of the misconduct of all 
parties who had to do with this enforced 
emigration. 

Mr, T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he was 
very sorry to have to comment adversely 
on the conduct of the Government in the 
absence of such an Official as the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. Irish 
Members, he thought, had reason to 
complain that, when Irish statistics were 
brought under the notice of the Com- 
mittee concerning almost every question 
of policy which had occupied the atten- 
tion of the Irish Government, the Chief 
Officer of that Government was not in 
his place. The reason they had great 
ground for objection and complaint 
was this—that, at the present moment, 
Ireland was governed practically by a 
despotism which was irresponsible to 
Parliament. The way in which the 
Government regulated the work of Ire- 
land in Parliament was this. There was 
in this House a Chief Secretary for 
Treland, who was not a Member of the 
Cabinet, and who was not primarily re- 
sponsible for the Government of Ireland, 
but who acted as the mouthpiece of an- 
other Representative of the Government 
who was not in this House, but in “‘ an- 
other place,” and could take advantage 
of his position. He rejoiced that his 
hon. Friends had taken advantage of 
this opportunity to raise the question of 
emigration. He thought it was the duty 
of Irish Members to urge the question of 
emigration in this House, in season and 
out of season, on every occasion on 
which the question could be brought 
before the House on good or on bad 
grounds. What was the position of the 
House with regard to this question? 
Allusion had been made to the money 
voted last year by Parliament for the 
promotion of emigration from Ireland ; 
and he would assert that the money which 
was obtained from Parliament for pro- 
moting emigration from Ireland, judg- 
ing by the manner in which it had 
been spent, had been obtained on 
false pretences—for what was the 
ground upon which the money was 
obtained from Parliament? The ground 
upon which it was obtained was that 
there were certain districts in Ireland 
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in which the population was congested, 
and where the holdings were so small 
that it was impossible for the people to 
make a living, and, therefore, it was 
necessary to transfer the people to a 
country where there was as much land 
as was necessary, But the money which 
had been so obtained to send people 
away from the congested districts in 
Ireland had been frequently spent to 
send away comparatively well-to-do 
artizans in the towns. In his own con- 
stituency the Rev. Father Dooley, who, 
he believed, had done as good and as 
great work as any man in Ireland— 
who had established a building society 
which served the double purpose of 
erecting better dwellings for the working 
classes, and providing means of invest- 
ment of their money—had assured him 
that a native of that town —Galway—had 
come to him the night before he was 
to leave Ireland, and drew out £200 
which he had invested. On the following 
day that man, with his wife and his 
mother-in-law and six children, were 
emigrated at the expense of the rate- 
payers out of the money voted by 
Parliament for the relief of the really 
poor and suffering people. He had been 
further informed that one of the officials 
who were carrying out this policy of 
emigration went to the barracks when 
the Militia were being disbanded, and 
invited any of the enterprizing and 
discharged warriors to take passage to 
America as tenants from the congested 
districts. In view of these things, he 
maintained that it was the duty of the 
Irish Members to raise this question 
in season and out of season; and one 
reason why he said this was that he did 
not think the Irish people had yet 
grasped the largeness and the signifi- 
cance of this problem. He was reading 
an article some time ago in a Conserva- 
tive English newspaper, which gave 
some statistics with respect to the emi- 
gration from Ireland, and drew attention 
to the extraordinary fact that the emi- 
gration from Ireland was not only larger 
than from anywhere else, but that it 
was confined almost exclusively to the 
young and the energetic and the strong. 
This was proved by the fact that the 
marriage and birth rates in Ireland were 
lower than almost anywhere else. What 
did that show? Not only that the 
Government were largely diminishing 
the population of Ireland, but were 
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taking away from that population the 
heart and core of a nation’s strength— 
namely, the young, the energetic, and the 
strong. He did not always agree with 
his hon. Friend ; but on this occasion he 
joined with his hon. Friend, for, watch- 
ing the whole of the proceedings of 
the Lord Lieutenant, he was driven to 
the conclusion that the object of Lord 
Spencer had been further to deplete the 
population of Ireland. He was led to 
the same conclusion with respect to other 
Members of the Administration. A 
prominent Member of the Government 
—its most recent and distinguished con- 
vert—had declared that to spend a few 
millions on Irish emigration would pay 
them well. In other words, the noble 
Lord who had made this cold-blooded 
miserable declaration, ventured to lay 
down the principle that this country 
would be justified in spending money to 
weaken the forces of the Irish people. 
The present Lord Lieutenant had, he 
thought, done his best to act on the 
principle laid down with brutal frank- 
ness and candour by his distinguished 
Colleague. There were two lines of 
policy. The first was to offer every 
possible bribe to the people to induce 
them to emigrate; the other was to 
make Ireland so intolerable to men to 
live in that they would be anxious to go 
to America or anywhere else, provided 
that they could take an everlasting fare- 
well of Ireland under the rule of the 
present Lord Lieutenant. He held to 
the opinion that it had been the delibe- 
rate policy of Lord Spencer, the Grand 
Master of the chief Orange Lodge of 
Ireland, to adopt the principle of emi- 
gration, and to use the money placed at 
his disposal by this House, not for the 
good of the Irish people, not to provide 
happier homes for those who were in 
need, but to reduce the Irish people in 
their struggle for the restoration of their 
national independence. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he thought it 
would be contrary to Lord Spencer’s 
whole opinions, and to the traditions of 
his own Party, if he pursued any other 
policy than that which he had adopted. 

e remembered well that when Lord 
Kimberley went to Ireland as Lord 
Lieutenant, he declared that the best 
policy for Ireland would be to turn it 
into a large pasture farm for the benefit 
of people in England. It had been said 
that, perhaps, from his own point of 
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view, the noble Lord was quite right, 
because cows and sheep had never any 
grievances, and never made any row 
about anything that happened in Ire- 
land. He considered that his hon. friend 
the Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) 
was quite right in raising this question 
to-night, and he hoped he and his Friends 
would go toa Division upon it. He 
could not understand why the Govern- 
ment refused to tell them what became 
of these unfortunate people who had 
been enticed out of Ireland. They knew 
that the people had gone; they knew 
that 50 families had gone from the 
workhouses in Ireland to America; that 
they had been landed, and, after remain- 
ing there a few days, had come back, 
and been sent again to the workhouses. 
Surely the Government ought not to 
persist in a course which brought misery 
and hardship upon many poor people, 
and could bring no advantage to the 
country. When it was found that there 
was an increase of £19,350 for emigra- 
tion this year over the amount last year, 
surely the Irish Members had a right 
to protest against this system being 
carried on any further, seeing that the 
Vote of this money to promote emigra- 
tion—against which many protested at 
that time, for in those days, though they 
could do little of what some hon. Mem- 
bers called Obstruction, but which they 
called free discussion, they discussed the 
matter night after night—was granted 
for the relief of the congested districts. 
Had the money been spent in that way? 
The statistics proved that it had not. 
They proved that from Connaught, where 
there were congested districts, but which 
he believed ought to be relieved by mi- 
gration rather than by emigration, there 
had been 28,819 emigrants, but from 
Protestant and loyal Ulster there had 
been 29,918; so that, in fact, the policy of 
the Government had been this—they had 
drawn a greater number of emigrants 
from loyal Ulster than from disloyal 
Connaught. Looking at these facts, the 
Irish Members had certainly a right to 
ask the Government to pause before 
they went further with this system of 
emigration. It was a system which had 
brought a great deal of ruin, not only 
upon the farmers, but upon the land- 
lords; and it was a system against 
which the Irish Members were bound 
to protest, for they went on the broad 
principle that in Ireland they had a 
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right to a population of 8,000,000 or 
10,000,000; but the English Govern- 
ment had now, after 80 or 85 years of 
what they called Legislative Union, to 
confess that they found the population 
decreasing every day. They had done 
everything they could to decrease the 
population ; but although they had tried 
to scatter the people all over the world, 
they found the people still disloyal. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would divide upon 
this question, and offer every resistance 
to the Vote. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that, as he under- 
stood the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
was only temporarily absent from the 
House, and was expected to return in 
the course of an hour or an hour and 
a-half, he, therefore, wished to put it 
to the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther he would not postpone this Vote 
until the right hon. Gentleman returned ? 
It was an extraordinary thing that the 
House was asked to grant this money 
for the Local Government Board during 
the absence of the Chief Secretary. If 
the right hon. Gentleman was absent in 
Treland, he could understand this course; 
but as the Chief Secretary was only 
temporarily absent, he would appeal to 
the Secretary to the Treasury to post- 
pone the Vote. He was sure the hon. 
Member was anxious to give any infor- 
mation he could on the subject; but, un- 
fortunately, he knew nothing whatever 
about the Local Government Board. 
There was a question he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary on the matter which 
had agitated the public mind in the 
Recess—namely, by whose authority 
the famous Emigration Circular was 
printed and published? Was it paid 
for out of the Secret Service Fund? 
The hon. Gentleman would, no doubt, 
be anxious to answer the question if he 
knew; but he did not know. The only 
person who knew was the Chief Secre- 
tary, and the Committee were entitled 
to information before they allowed this 
Vote to pass. The hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury had stated 
that the question of emigration had 
been fully discussed, and the English 
Members had alreatly given their an- 
swer and decision on the matter. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that what he 
had stated was not that the English 
Members had given their decision, but 
that the matter had been often dis- 
cussed. 
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Mr. LEAMY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that those who were 
in favour of emigration must be held 
to have a kindly feeling for the Irish 
people. It was possible they might 
have that kindly feeling; but it was 
quite certain that they wanted to get 
rid of the Irish people. St. Patrick, 
no doubt, had a kindly feeling towards 
snakes; but he banished them from Ire- 
land all the same. Mr. Tuke was, pos- 
sibly, a philantrophist, whose sole desire 
was to benefit the Irish people; but it 
was an old maxim that charity began 
at home. It was true there were con- 
gested districts in Connaught ; but there 
were also congested districts ia the East 
End of London, as was shown by the 
present cry as to how the poor lived. 
Why did not Mr. Tuke go there and 
put forward a scheme for taking the 
people away to the West, where they 
could get employment and find a better 
chance of making a living than they 
could here? Not at all; he must ex- 
periment in Ireland. Ireland was the 
grand ground of experiment by all 
Englishmen. If only they could find 
out from any English Member when it 
would be considered that the Irish popu- 
lation had been sufficiently reduced, that 
would be some comfort. When the 
population was 8,000,000, the English 
Government said—‘‘ Let us get rid of 
2,000,000, and we shall be all right.” 
Two millions had gone away, but Eng- 
lish Ministers were still crying out. 
When would they be satisfied to stop, 
and what did they gain by this system ? 
Irish Members, like the right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin, had said, and said truly, that 
there was to-day more widespread dis- 
content in Ireland than there had been 
at any time since England first put her 
yoke upon that country. The Govern- 
ment sent the people away, and hoped 
by lessening the number of the people 
to break their spirit; but in that they 
had failed. Were the people loyal be- 
cause they had gone to America or 
Australia? Did theylook back with grati- 
tude to England because they had sent 
them away? Did these people, who 
were now far away from her rule, look 
back and say they thanked English Mi- 
nisters for sending them away? The 
Government knew very well that, when 
these people made money away, they 
looked back with hatred to the men 
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who had sent them away, while the 
people at home were more discontented 
than ever. If the Government could 
only show anything at all to justify their 
policy, or when they would be satisfied 
that a sufficient number had gone away, 
there might be something to justify the 

licy of Mr. Tuke. Whatever might 
j the question now, he wished to know 
why there was not someone present to 
give the information required? And he 
was surprised to find that this question 
had been raised at all. Even though 
the question under this Vote was the 
salaries of the gentlemen who worked 
this system, no answer could be got to 
the questions asked. As there were 
several other Votes to be taken to-night, 
he thought this Vote might very well be 
postponed until the Chief Secretary, who, 
he believed, was within the precincts of 
the House, returned. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he wished to join 
in the appeal of the hon. Member that 
this Vote should not be taken in the ab- 
sence of the Chief Secretary. He could 
answer for it that the greatest discontent 
would be aroused in Ireland, not only in 
the National Press, but largely among 
the hierarchy of the West, who were so 
much interested in the question of emi- 
gration. In the alternative scheme of 
migration, in which, in conjunction with 
friends belonging to both political Par- 
ties, they had borrowed from the Land 
Commission the services of Professor 
Baldwin, the question of the latter’s 
salary must be considered ; but it seemed 
useless to discuss the question of the 
Local Government Board when the Pre- 
sident of the Board was absent. Such 
a course would be very much resented in 
Ireland, and he sincerely hoped that 
what he supposed was a mere accident 
would not be allowed to develop into a 
grievance in Ireland. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
did not wish this discussion to close 
without saying a few words upon the 
question. He thought what had now 
taken place justified some observations 
that were made a few nights ago as to 
the mistake that had been committed in 
not giving greater prominence to this 
question of emigration at a time when a 
distinct Motion might have been sub- 
mitted to the House upon it, and some 
clear recommendation could have been 
made with a view to retarding the pro- 
cess of emigration by providing a better 
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means cf livelihood for the crowded 
populations of the West of Ireland. He 
considered that the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Leamy), 
that this Vote should be for the present 
postponed, was a very reasonable propo- 
sition. It was, he was sure, not at all 
in accordance with the wish of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that a question 
affecting the Department of which he 
was the Chief Officer should be raised 
and disposed of in his absence, especially 
when it was a question of such vital 
importance to the people of Ireland 
generally. However, when they looked 
at the figures which had been quoted 
by the senior Member for Waterford 
(Mr. R. Power), they could not be ex- 
pected to accept the arguments which 
had been put forward by earlier speakers. 
It had been said by one of the earlier 
speakers that the object of getting rid 
of the people of Ireland was to get rid 
of a troublesome and disloyal and dis- 
contented people. The hon. Member for 
Waterford had proved that the people 
who had gone from loyal Ulster were 
far greater in numbers than those from 
what was called discontented Connaught; 
so that, if Lord Spencer’s object was to 
get rid of those who were troublesome, 
and if he was responsible for the whole 
tide of emigration, what he was doing 
was to deport the population of loyal 
Ulster to a greater extent than from the 
disloyal South. No good could be done 
by imputing motives of that character ; 
but the fact that no less than 108,000 
people had left Ireland last year was an 
appalling fact, and he must say it re- 
flected great discredit on the statesman- 
ship of this House, and would reflect 
lasting disgrace on those Irish Members 
who had been sent to this House if they 
could not devise some means of putting 
a stop to this system, and find some 
means of comfortable livelihood for the 
mass of people on the Irish shores. He 
quite agreed as to the economical disad- 
vantages that Ireland must suffer through 
parting with so large a number of its 
population. As the hon. Member for 
Waterford had pointed out, no time 
would be lost to Public Business if this 
Vote were postponed and the other Votes 
proceeded with; but, at the same time, 
he must say that he did not think this 
question of emigration could be satisfac- 
torily deal with in a discussion upon the 
Estimates. He was glad that every op- 
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portunity, be it great or small, which 
presented itself for raising this question 
was taken advantage of; but he must 
confess that he was not content to see it 
raised now piecemeal and fragmentarily. 
He should himself have put a Motion on 
the Paper dealing with this question, 
but that he expected that something of 
the kind would be done by hon. Gen- 
tlemen near him, who represented a large 
body of people in Ireland, and who could 
speak with an authority which he did not 
pretend to possess. In all sincerity he 
expressed his regret that no Resolution 
of that kind had been formulated; and 
he trusted that, whatever might be the 
result of this discussion, some Resolu- 
tion of a practical kind in that direction 
would be submitted, and that the House 
would have a full and thorough discus- 
sion on the whole subject. He hoped 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury would be able to see his way 
to postpone the consideration of this 
Vote, and to proceed with the other 
Votes, which could be adequately and 
satisfactorily discussed, because the re- 
sponsible Officers of other Departments 
were present to answer any questions 
put to them. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said he thought 
that the request which had been made 
for the postponement of the debate was 
only a reasonable one. As far as he 
was acquainted with the emigration from 
Ulster, it had not been an enforced emi- 
gration, but voluntary, except in one or 
two districts in Donegal. He strongly 
objected to anything like enforced emi- 
gration in Ireland; and he trusted that, 
as far as the Government were con- 
cerned, they would abandon anything 
in the nature of enforced emigration, 
whilst assisting such emigrants as were 
willing to go. Mr. Tuke might emi- 
grate people if they were willing; but 
it would be better for the Government 
if they took no part in any emigration 
scheme whatever. By aiding in emi- 
gration schemes the Government were 
putting themselves in a position adverse 
to all public opinion in Ireland. He 
would recommend the Government to 
withdraw this Vote. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curxpers) said, that in the 
absence of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, it was not desirable 
that the Committee should proceed with 
the Vote. He would, therefore, sug- 





gest that they should go on with the 
next Vote and proceed steadily with the 
remaining Estimates. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) with- 
draw his Amendment ? 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that if he under- 
stood the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to propose that the Irish portion of the 
Estimates should be passed over, he had 
no objection. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, that was 
not what he had proposed to do. There 
were other portions of the Irish Esti- 
mates which might very well be dis- 
cussed. All that he suggested was that 
they should go on to the next Vote in 
the absence of his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary. 

Coronet NOLAN said the next Vote 
would be open to the same objection ; 
but he saw through the glass-door that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was about to enter 
the House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers) said, that as his 
right hon. Friend was now present, it 
would not be necessary to postpone the 
consideration of the Vote. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was glad to 
see that the right hon. Gentleman had 
returned to the House. His absence 
during the last hour or two had been 
the subject of some comment, because 
there was no one else who could supply 
the information which the Irish Mem- 
bers had asked for. He fully acknow- 
ledged the courtesy of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury; 
but in questions of this kind courtesy 
was only one of the elements of debate, 
and they wanted something beyond, in 
the shape of a little knowledge of the 
facts. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) had suggested 
that it would be more useful if this 
question of Irish emigration were raised 
in the form of a substantive Motion. It 
was intended originally to raise the 
question upon the Address, and the 
feeling of some of the Irish Members 
was that, if it were so raised, it might 
be possible to gain some of the Radical 
votes. In the end it was found that 
they were not likely to gain any Radical 
or English votes, and as they received 
no support, the proposal to raise the 
question on the Address was wisely 
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abandoned. The hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) had sug- 
gested that it might have been possible 
to gain some Radical votes if the 
Amendment had been pressed. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
had not suggested anything of the kind. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that if that were 
not so he failed to see what advantage 
would have been gained by moving the 
Amendment, or by continuing to discuss 
the question. The hon. Member for 
Mayo had also raised a point in refer- 
ence to the relative emigration from 
Ulster and Connaught. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
had quoted his hon. Friend the Member 
for Waterford. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that fact might 
perhaps induce him to receive the state- 
ment with more regard. The hon. 
Member had spoken of loyal Ulster 
and discontented Connaught, and he 
(Mr. Sexton) had not been able to find 
from the records that the emigration 
from Ulster differed in any respect from 
the emigration from Connaught. The 
hon. Gentleman appeared to feel himself 
justified in drawing the inference that 
the policy of emigration in destroying 
discontent had not succeeded. He would 
give the hon. Gentleman a plain unvar- 
nished story. The emigration from 
Ulster, heavy as it was, was not appre- 
ciably greater than in the year before, 
and, as the hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. T. A. Dickson) had pointed out, it 
was voluntary and not enforced. Never- 
theless, it had ‘not increased appreciably 
in the course of the year. But when 
they turned to Connaught, and examined 
the figures relating to emigration in 
connection with that Province, what did 
find ? They found it had increased from 
16,000 to 29,000. Emigration, therefore, 
had been greatly stimulated in that Pro- 
vince, and the hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment did not touch the facts, because 
the energy, skill, and tact of the Irish 
Office was being applied in getting rid 
of the disaffected in Ireland, and forcing 
them to accept emigration to Canada. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary tell the Committee why 
these emigrants from Ireland should 
always be forced to accept emigration 
to Canada? He (Mr. Sexton) thought 
that when Parliament voted the money, 
it was intended to be used for those 
who could not obtain a decent living in 
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their own country, with the object of 
enabling them to obtain a decent livin 

elsewhere. But why should they be 
compelled to emigrate to Canada? He 
noticed a remarkable fact in the statis- 
tics issued yesterday morning that, for 
every Englishman who emigrated from 
this country to Canada, four left the 
country to go to the United States. 
Then, if the United States offered, so 
much more than Canada, an opening 
which inspired an emigrant with energy 
and hope, and if Englishmen who de- 
sired to become the architects of their 
own fortunes, and to choose their own 
country, went to the United States, why 
did they compel the poor Irish emigrant, 
under their forced system of emigration, 
to settle in ‘Canada? Was it because 
they cherished the delusive hope that 
he would still be kept within the pale of 
British influence? It would not be by 
any such puny and pitiable system that 
they would be able to overcome that 
gravitation of events by which he be- 
lieved the American Republic was de- 
stined to absorb the British Possessions 
there. There were two things that told 
against the detestable system of emigra- 
tion enforced in Ireland. No doubt 
they emigrated persons who were very 
poor ; but they were bound to do some- 
thing more than emigrate these poor 
people ; they were bound, in morality 
and in statesmanship, to see that these 
people had some means of living in the 
future—that they should not throw them 
as waifs and strays on a foreign land, 
but give them some security that they 
would not be left helpless, as had been 
the case in too many instances, and that 
they should not be re-shipped and sent 
back again to the same workhouse from 
which they were originally sent out. 
There was a charge against the Govern- 
ment that they had abetted fraud by 
assisting in emigrating persons from the 
West of Ireland who were able to pay 
for the expense of emigrating them- 
selves. He referred to the case of Bel- 
mullet. Out of 360 families which had 
been emigrated from the Belmullet 
Union, fully one-half were able to pay 
the cost of their own emigration. But 
not only had the money of the State 
been employed in emigrating these 
people, but they had been actually en- 
abled to cheat, to rob, and to ruin the 
tradespeople of Belmullet by leaving 
the country and evading the payment of 
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their just debts. In many instances 
the tradesmen had lost a further chance 
by the emigration of persons who had 
been security for others. The Chief 
Secretary had informed the House that 
the agents of Mr. Tuke considered that 
they were not agents for coilecting 
debts ; but ought they to avail them- 
selves of a system by which the money 
provided by the State was made use of 
by persons to enable them fraudulently 
to evade the payment of their debts ? 
Not only had many persons gone away 
with the money they ought to have paid 
to their creditors, but many of them 
had purchased articles to assist them in 
emigrating which they had never paid 
for. From every point of view this 
forced system of emigration in Ireland 
was greatly to be condemned ; and whe- 
ther he looked at that aspect of the 
exertions of the Tuke Committee, which 
emigrated, at the cost of the State, 
persons who were able to emigrate at 
their own cost, if they chose to do so, 
or at that other aspect, by which poor 
people, unable to live on this side of the 
Atlantic, were deposited on the other 
side in a hopeless state of destitution, 
he could not help regarding the system 
as detestable. The voice of every au- 
thority of any competence and know- 
ledge was raised against it in Ireland. 
The Press, the clergy, the Representa- 
tives of the people all condemned it with 
one accord; and the Irish Members 
would certainly avail themselves of every 
occasion which offered facilities in that 
House to expose the evils of the system 
to the judgment of the House, and the 
condemnation of the Irish people. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he must 
apologize to the Committee for having 
been absent during part of the discus- 
sion ; but he had not anticipated that 
this Vote would have come on at so 
early a period. If he had been pre- 
sent, however, the discussion might have 
been cut short at a comparatively early 
period ; because, as a matter of fact, 
this Supplementary Vote for the Local 
Government Board in Ireland did not 
raise the question of emigration at all, 
as not one single halfpenny of the 
£2,700 required for the Vote had been 
spent upon emigration. The two tem- 
porary Inspectors, whose salaries were 
included in the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, were employed during excep- 
tional distress in the West of Ireland. 
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One of them was appointed for a dis- 
trict in Donegal, and another for a dis- 
trict in Clare, and they were not in any 
respect connected with emigration. They 
were appointed because the Local Go- 
vernment Board were informed that the 
bulk of the population in those districts 
was distressed. The other items, if the 
hon. Member would look at the Vote, 
would be found to have no reference 
whatever to emigration. 

Mr. O’BRIEN wished to point out 
that there were two sets of cases to 
which the Papers placed in the hands of 
Members applied. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he thought 
the hon. Member was mistaken. Both 
of the cases of the Inspectors were, as 
he had mentioned, cases of gentlemen 
employed entirely in the relief of dis- 
tress. The whole Estimate for the ex- 
pense attending emigration was paid out 
of the £100,000 voted in the Arrears 
Act of 1882. It was not for him to 
question the right of hon. Members to 
raise the subject of emigration upon 
the Supplementary Estimates ; although 
it had nothing to do with them, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Supple- 
mentary Estimates were voted for the 
Department which was concerned in ad- 
ministering the State emigration of the 
country. ith regard to the charges 
which the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) had brought forward against 
the Administration, he (Mr. Tzevelyan) 
had, in reply to Questions put to him 
in the House, already stated that, in his 
belief, they were unfounded. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had refused to answer the 
Question put to him in regard to Bel- 
mullet. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the charge 
of the hon. Member was that a large 
number of people were emigrated who 
were well able to support themselves, 
and to pay their own passage. His an- 
swer to that charge was that if they 
were able to support themselves they 
would not have wished to emigrate. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked, that they 
were, at any rate, able to pay the cost 
of their own passage. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, his answer 
to that was that if they were able to 
pay the cost of their passage and de- 
sired to emigrate they would have emi- 
grated long ago. People were actuated 
by ordinary human motives, and would 
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not hesitate to spend money in order to 
place themselves in a position they de- 
sired to obtain. It was not likely, 
however, that a population, where the 
valuation’ only amounted to 17s. or 18s. 
per head, would be able to pay £6 or 
£7 for passage money to a foreign 
country. The hon. Member said that 
these people had been sent off in debt to 
many of the tradesmen who remained 
behind; but the hon. Member had not 
brought forward any evidence to show 
that such was the case. It was certainly 
true that these poor people were very 
often very deeply in debt to their trades- 
men. Many of them were painfully 
ignorant and illiterate, and when one of 
them ran into debt with an influential 
tradesman in his vicinity, he rapidly 
found himself deeply in debt. He found 
himself altogether unable to check the 
accounts against him; and it was un- 
fortunately true that many of these poor 
people held, in regard tothe big tradesmen 
in the vicinity, very much the same 
position as that which was held in olden 
days by working men in regard to the 
truckshops. The question was, whether 
the members of Mr. Tuke’s Committee, 
who superintended the system of emi- 
gration, were bound to refuse to emi- 
grate any man who was supposed to be 
in debt to one of these tradesmen, the 
tradesman having already got out of 
him very much more than the worth of 
the goods he had provided ? His own 
opinion was that Mr. Tuke’s agents were 
not bound to refuse to emigrate these 
persons, so long as they did not emigrate 
them surreptitiously; and there was no 
proof that any of the gentlemen em- 
ployed in emigration had used any sur- 
reptitious means to get out of the 
country any poor people who were really 
or nominally upon the tradesmen’s books. 
The hon. Gentleman talked as if this 
system of emigration was very offensive 
to the Irish people. He was not going 
to argue whether the system was offen- 
sive to certain hon. Members who sat in 
that House. They were actuated by 
broad and strong considerations of 
public policy with which he did not 
quarrel. He understood their point of 
view ; but in disposing of the sums of 
money which Parliament had placed at 
the disposal of the Local Government 
Board, he maintained that there were 
two classes of people to whom they had 
to look; one was the actual individuals 
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they proposed to emigrate, and the other 
was the local authorities who were the 
representatives of the districts from 
which these people emigrated. Now, 
with regard to those two classes of 
people, it was idle to say that emigra- 
tion was unpopular. The people were 
not forced abroad. There was no pro- 
cess by which they could be forced to 
emigrate. [An hon. MemsBer: The 
pinch of hunger.] He had expected 
some such answer as that, because he 
understood the line of reasoning which 
was running in the minds of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. He had expected some 
such answer, but not exactly the one 
which had been given. He had ex- 
pected hon. Members to say that these 
poor people emigrated abroad under 
pressure from the landlords, and per- 
haps what the hon. Member called 
“the pinch of hunger,” or whatever 
else it might be—that was to say, under 
the pressure of distress, under the con- 
ditions of the Poor Law as at present 
administered, or where they took the 
question of rents with the contingency 
of eviction. Now, both of those con- 
ditions had existed for many years 
before this; and, therefore, it was not 
that state of things which drove the 
people abroad, because, if it had been 
so, as it had existed for many years, 
the people might have gone abroad at, 
any moment. It was only within the 
last 18 months, however, that an oppor- 
tunity had been given to the people of 
withdrawing themselves from the in- 
fluences, which hon. Members opposite 
deprecated, by means of emigration; 
no compulsory power had been applied 
in order to drive them from the country; 
but he allowed that a method had been 
given to them of escaping from that 
which hon. Gentlemen seemed to regard 
as a state of terror. So much in regard 
to the people themselves; but now in 
regard to those who represented these 
people—that was to say, the Boards of 
Guardians. In dispensing the money 
which had been placed at their disposal 
by Parliament, the Local Government 
Board were at first determined not to 
place themselves in the condition of re- 
ceiving a rebuff from any Board; and, 
therefore, they had only communicated 
with those Boards of Guardians who 
showed a very decided willingness to 
accept the grant for emigration. It so 
happened that there were 10 Unions 
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which appeared to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to be sufficiently depressed 
to justify themin allotting a portion of 
the grant to them, and all of these 10 
Unions represented Boards of Guardians 
who were glad, and very glad, to re- 
ceive a portion of the grant. There was 
no unwillingness whatever among these 
bodies, which were distinctly represen- 
tative. He quite allowed that, of 
course, there were ex oficio Guardians 
upon these Boards; but the ex officio 
Guardians did not sit in anything 
like a proportion, in these distressed 
districts, to that which was the case 
in more prosperous districts in the 
North and East of Ireland. There was 
nothing whatever to induce the Local 
Government Board to believe that either 
the representative or the ex officio Guar- 
dians were in any way averse to sharing 
in the advantages, as he ventured to call 
them, of the money placed at their dis- 
posal by Parliament. In regard to those 
districts Mr. Tuke’s operations were 
carried out; but the money was provided 
either by the Exchequer, or by Mr. 
Tuke’s Committee, only in cases where 
there was no unwillingness, as far as 
could be ascertained, on the part of any 
representative body, to accept the prof- 
fered assistance. There was one Union 
which originally showed unwillingness 
to accept assistance from Mr. Tuke’s 
Committee—namely, the Union of Swin- 
ford. That Union was approached care- 
fully, because the Local Government 
Board were very anxious not to raise 
any controversy ; and he would read to 
the House a Minute, dated January 22 
of this year, which emanated from the 
Guardians of the Swinford Union— 

“With reference to the letter from the Local 
Government Board, dated January 25, it was 
resolved that as to the expense of emigration 
of suitable persons from the Swinford Union to 
be selected and confided to Mr. Tuke’s Com- 
mittee, proper precautions should be taken that 
no expense whatever in connection with emi- 
gration was to be borne by the rates, the proposal 
should be accepted.” 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman would tell the Committee 
what happened at the next subsequent 
meeting of the Swinford Board ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he did not 
know; but the hon. Gentleman would 
be able to tell the Committee himself, 
seeing that he could speak as often as 
he liked when the House was in Com- 
mittee. He would only remind the hon. 
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Member that the Minute he had read 
was a Minute which emanated from a 
hostile Board; but they accepted the 
assistance of the Government on the 
condition that no expense should fall on 
the Board, and that care should be taken 
to select the right sort of emigrants. 
He had made these remarks about emi- 
gration because it was a subject which 
interested hon. Members who had taken 
part in the discussion ; but he was bound 
to call the attention of the Committee 
again to the fact that the Supplementary 
Estimate they were discussing did not 
in any way raise the question of emigra- 
tion. Indeed, it was absolutely impos- 
sible that it could raise the question of 
emigration, because the entire expenses 
of emigration were paid out of a single 
Vote, the first two-thirds of which were 
provided for in the Arrears Act, and the 
remainder in an Act entitled the Tram- 
ways Act. The only item in the Vote 
which applied to recent legislation was 
the item of £370 for expenses under 
the Labourers’ Act in Ireland. It had 
been the duty of the Local Government 
Board to carry out to the best of its 
abilities not only the Tramways Act and 
the Labourers’ Act, but every other Act 
which had been passed by Parliament 
for the benefit of the people of Ireland. 
He trusted that, having listened to the 
remarks he had made, hon. Members 
would allow the Vote to be taken. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken had 
cited Swinford Union in support of his 
contention that the emigration policy 
of the Government was popular with the 
Poor Law Guardians in the West of 
Ireland. He would point out, however, 
that the resolution of the Swinford 
Board of Guardians was passed at a 
meeting of the Board attended by only 
six or seven Guardians, and that on the 
next day the Board saw the fallacy of 
its conduct, and made the resolution 
the subject of indignant language, and 
the Chairman himself apologized for it, 
saying that he was not in favour of the 
emigration scheme. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he agreed with 
what had fallen from his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
The hon. Member drew a very sad and 
dreadful picture of the condition in which 
a good many emigrants from Ireland 
found themselves on arriving at the 
other side of the Atlantic; and he 
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charged it on the Government that if 
they did send the people out of the 
country they ought, at least, to place 
them in such a position as would enable 
them to avoid sinking into the miserable 
state which he described. Now, he 
thought his hon. Friend knew very well 
that, in spite of everything which he 
could do or say—and he believed that 
the hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues 
were prompted by the very best motives, 
and so far he agreed with them—a 
certain amount of emigration must go 
on. There were two points on which 
he differed from the hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends on this important question. 
He believed his hon. Friend would agree 
with him that there always would be a 
certain number of persons induced by 
love of adventure, fondness of change, 
or the desire of seeing their friends, to 
leave Ireland ; and he was sure that all 
hon. Gentlemen on those Benches would 
desire that the condition of those per- 
sons, on their arrival in America or 
Canada, should be as satisfactory as 
possible. That being so, the question 
was to consider the best means by which 
this could be insured. It would be in 
the recollection of the Committee—for 
he had brought it before the House very 
pointedly on two or three occasions— 
that the Marquess of Lorne, when Go- 
vernor General of Canada, at the instance 
of the Dominion Government, sent a 
despatch to the Prime Minister in this 
country pointing out the generous desire 
which the people of Cauada had for 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
poorer class of the Irish people at the 
time when great distress existed in Ire- 
land ; and he said that the Government 
of Canada were willing to grant 160 
acres of land to selected persons, pro- 
vided that the Imperial Government 
would contribute sufficient money in 
each case to enable those persons to 
purchase a milch cow, a horse, and 
what else was absolutely necessary to 
enable them to subsist on the land at 
first. He had brought this subject under 
the attention of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and his Ool- 
leagues ; and he was bound to say that, 
with hardly an exception, they had 
stated their willingness that emigration 
should be carried on, toa certain extent, 
under such circumstances as he had de- 
scribed. But the Government, unfortu- 
nately, had turned a deaf ear to the 
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proposal. He had entreated the Go- 
vernment to consider favourably the 
generous message sent from Canada on 
behalf of the people of Ireland, but 
without success. Then, again, during 
the last 12 months, the Chairman of 
the Pacific Railway Company made a 
proposal to the Home Government that 
if £1,000,000 was given to the Pacific 
Railway Company in seven years, for 
which they would give ample security, 
they would be willing to take out a 
certain number of Irish families, put 
them in a most favourable position in 
Canada, give them 160 acres of land, 
and do everything that was stipu- 
lated in the despatch of the Go- 
vernor General. This proposal also fell 
through, owing to the conditions im- 
posed by the Imperial Government, one 
of which was that the Dominion Govern- 
ment should join in the security to be 
given to the Pacific Railway Company. 
Thinking that it was desirable that the 
people who emigrated should do so 
under proper guidance, he had several 
interviews with the Agent General of 
Canada, with the view of making an 
arrangement with him ; but the Imperial 
Government insisted on a most needless 
proviso, and refused to assent. It would 
have been better to leave this matter in 
the hands of the Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, because, as the Company was to 
be paid £1,000,000 in seven years, it 
was necessary that the people who emi- 
grated should be put into such a position 
in Canada that they would be enabled 
to keep up the instalments. What had 
become of that proposal of the Pacific 
Railway Company? It was one of the 
most advantageous that could be made 
in behalf of the persons it was desired 
to benefit, and if it could be carried into 
effect he believed the Imperial Govern- 
ment would not have lost one shilling 
by its adoption ; and he was disposed to 
think that his hon. Friends behind him, 
and the people of Ireland themselves, if 
they had seen that their fellow-country- 
men were being placed in the position 
proposed by the Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. would willingly have assented to 
it. He had been in the United States, 
and he could imagine nothing more 
wretched than the position of persons 
landed in New York with only £1 in 
their pockets. It was true that Her 
Majesty’s Government had said they 
would give £2 to each emigrant; but 
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that was still a ridiculous sum, and upon 
such conditions he should himself be 
glad to keep as many people at home as 
possible. There were, as he believed 
his hon. Friends would admit, a certain 
number of people in Sligo, Cork, and 
elsewhere in Ireland, whose position 
would be considerably improved by their 
going away on proper conditions, and it 
would be better for themselves and the 
country that they should do so. But he 
joined his hon. Friends on those Benches 
in offering every possible opposition to 
any further emigration, unless it were 
conducted on such principles as would 
insure to the people landed in the United 
States or Canada their being placed in 
such a position on arrival as would en- 
able them to get a comfortable living ; 
and, therefore, he applauded the atti- 
tude which his hon. Friend the Member 
for Sligo had taken up towards the ex- 
isting system. 

Mr. BARRY said, he had been 
surprised to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland defending the 
course of action pursued by the Local 
Government Board, and by the Boards 
of Guardians in Ireland last summer ; 
and he was also surprised to find the 
right hon. Gentleman denying that there 
had been any such thing going on as 
compulsory and surreptitious emigration 
from Ireland. Surely the right hon. 
Gentleman must have forgotten the 
great amount of evidence that had been 
collected last autumn as to the com- 

ulsory emigration that was taking place. 

e (Mr. Barry) had been in New York 
last summer, and saw some of the 
emigrants landing from the steamers, 
and anything more pitiful than the con- 
dition of those people he had never seen. 
The United States Commissioners had 
taken very practical steps to demonstrate 
the truth in this matter, and he held in 
his hand an affidavit which showed the 
condition of the people and the circum- 
stances under which they were sent 
away. The affidavit was as follows :— 


‘¢Srate or New York. 
** Offices of the 


‘* Commissioners of Emigration, 
“ Castle Garden, N.Y. 


‘*Nano Sullivan, being duly sworn, deposes 
and says: That she is a native of Cahirciveen, 
Co. Kerry, Ireland, and arrived at the port of 
New York, June 24th, 1883, per 8.8. Furnessia, 
from Liverpool, vid Valencia, Ireland. 


That 
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she has her illegitimate child with her, aged 3 
years. That she has been an inmate of the 
workhouse in Cahirciveen, Co. Kerry, Ireland, 
for the last three years, That she did not want 
to come to America, and on her so stating was 
told by Mr. O'Neill, one of the Guardians of 
said workhouse, that if she did not she would 
be put out of the institution. That she wanted 
to have her child with her married sister, who 
was willing to care for it; but was not allowed 
todo so. That herself and child's passage was 
paid for by Mr. W. O. Driscoll, Clerk to the 
Union, who also gave her money order for £1, on 
Henderson Brothers, No. 7, Bowling Green, 
New York City, agents of above vessel. That 
she had no relations or friends in America, and 
that she wanted to be sent back to Ireland.” 


He would not trouble the Committee by 
the whole series of affidavits in his 
possession, but would remark that they 
were all of a similar character. Some 
of the scenes he had himself witnessed 


in New York were of the most heart- 


rending description. One man, whom 
he saw land with six children around 
him, said that he had protested earnestly 
against being sent out of the country ; 
but he was told that unless he made up 
his mind to leave in two days he and his 
family would have to go out of the work- 
house; he protested that his wife was 
ill and about to be confined. The child 
died on the voyage, and he (Mr. Barry) 
saw the poor woman a raving lunatic 
held down by two or three officials in 
Castle Garden, New York; the man 
insisting upon being sent back to Ireland 
because he had no relatives or friends in 
America. He (Mr. Barry) asked, how, 
in the face of unimpeachable evidence of 
this kind, could the right hon. Gentle- 
man get up and gravely assure the 
Committee that there was with regard to 
the poorer people of Ireland no such thing 
as compulsory emigration? It existed 
beyond all doubt, and its odious 
character, and the odious conditions 
which surrounded it, made it de- 
testable in the eyes of the people of 
Ireland and their Representatives. The 
right hon. Gentleman had made in his 
speech a sweeping charge against the 
small shopkeepers in Ireland, describing 
them as tyrants over the people; but, 
surely, the right hon. Gentleman’s his- 
torical recollection of Irish matters was 
somewhat limited, because he would 
otherwise have remembered that, whilst 
Irish Members in that House in 1879 
were striving by every means in their 
power to direct the attention of the 
Government to the approaching famine, 
the shopkeepers were the people who, ata 
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great sacrifice of their own interest, gave 
the poorer classes unlimited credit. He 
was, and should always be, opposed to 
the truck system, either in this country 
or in Ireland; but for the right hon. 
Gentleman to insinuate that the assist- 
ance given by the shopkeepers in Ire- 
land during the famine partook of the 
character of that odious system, to say 
the least of it, very much surprised 
him. 

Mr. A. PEASE said, that the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) appeared to be based upon in- 
correct information. It must be obvious 
to everyone that Mr. Tuke’s Committee, of 
which he was a Member, were not open 
to the charge of having used their powers, 
as had been stated, to encourage land- 
lords to evict their tenants, or to do any- 
thing that could be described in that 
way. The hon. Gentleman said he had 
the authority of Catholic priests for the 
statement ; but he (Mr. Pease) was bound 
to say that the Committee had the assist- 
ance of Catholic priests in the districts 
in which their work was carried on, who 
gave information as to the families 
living in the localities. They had, 
moreover, the assistance of the Reliev- 
ing Officers of the districts, who were 
certainly most likely to know the cir- 
cumstances of the families, because it 
was to them that they made applications 
for relief. Under the circumstances, he 
did not see what more could have been 
done, and he doubted very much the 
accuracy of the statement of the hon. 
Member when he said those persons 
were in possession of considerable means. 
Then with regard to what had been said 
about the shopkeepers. The Committee 
knew that many persons were in debt to 
this class, but they had no money where- 
with to pay ; and it could not, therefore, 
be any disadvantage to the localities that 
they should leave because there was. no 
prospect of their paying the shopkeepers 
unless they starved in the attempt. He 
would point out that after the emigrants 
had settled in Canada they had sent back 
no less a sum than £10,000 to the dis- 
trict to pay the shopkeepers, to assist their 
friends to pay under the Arrears Act, 
and also to enable friends to join them in 
more happy circumstances in America. 
Then with regard to the statement that 
people were being thrown helplessly on 
the shore of America. Mr. Tuke’s Com- 
mittee made arrangements in Canada of 
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such a kind that there was not a single 
family landed there without employ- 
ment, or which was not placed with 
relatives who had written letters pro- 
mising to give them either assistance or 
employment on arrival. Therefore, he 
thought the observations of the hon. 
Member were based upon incorrect in- 
formation. There seemed to have been 
some want of discretion, or, perhaps, of 
humanity, on the part of some Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland; but for that Mr. 
Tuke’s Committee was not responsible. 
In conclusion, he was in a position to 
state that not one emigrant sent out 
by that Committee had been refused by 
the American Government. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he regretted the 
sweeping accusation that had been made 
against the shopkeepers in the West of 
Ireland, because everyone having ex- 
perience of them must know that many 
of this class acted not only with very 
great forbearance, but with charity to- 
wards their distressed neighbours. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he did not 
know whether the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Committee 
that there was no direct connection 
between the Vote under consideration 
and the question of emigration; but he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman might 
be assured that on every opportunity of 
the kind hon. Members on those Benches 
would protest against the miserable 
policy, of which he was the arch-apostle 
inIreland. The Committee had had proof 
that evening that, so far from having 
altered his opinion, he had the delibe- 
rate intention of pursuing that policy to 
the furthest extent, and of aggravating 
the feelings of the Representatives of the 
people of Ireland. The arguments em- 
ployed by the right hon. Gentleman were 
singular indeed. He took the Poor Law 
Boards as those whom he regarded as the 
representatives of the poorer people of 
Ireland, and whose co-operation he con- 
sidered necessary in carrying out this 
policy. Everyone knew that the Boards 
of Guardians had a direct interest in 
sending poor people from Ireland, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman had not made 
himself acquainted with that fact, it was 
but another instance of his ignorance of 
Irish affairs. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that in many instances the Boards 
of Guardians were quite willing to avail 
themselves of the assistance of the emi- 
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gration scheme; but he did not say that 
the alternative giving employment to 
the people in their districts was offered, 
or that the Guardians must either sup- 
port the people out of their slender 
rates, or submit to his “pinch of 
hunger” policy. With regard to the 
local traders in the West of Ireland, 
he thought there was no expression 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
which more completely demonstrated 
his ignorance of Irish affairs and the 
relations between classes in Ireland 
than the statement he had made with 
reference to the local traders, which he 
(Mr. Harrington) could only account 
for by the fact that his knowledge 
of Irish matters was simply ni/. But 
everyone acquainted with the West 
of Ireland knew that the small traders 
had, during the past five years, liberally 
contributed both in goods and money 
out of pocket to enable the unfor- 
tunate tenant farmers to pay rack-rents 
to the Irish landlords, and that the 
debts due to them and the money 
so advanced had led them to ruin and 
bankruptcy. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that there had been no compulsory 
emigration from Ireland; but did he 
forget that he had refused Irish Mem- 
bers the opportunity of arriving at the 
truth when challenged in that House for 
inquiry into the matter? The right hon. 
Gentleman had at all times refused such 
inquiries, and then he said the Irish 
Members were: not able to give him 
proof of the maladministration with 
which this system had been conducted. 
He thought, however, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Wexford (Mr. Barry) 
had given proof that the people who had 
left Ireland had been forced out of the 
country by the Boards of Guardians, 
owing to the interest which those Boards 
had in reducing their rates. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman forget, when he 
relied on the information of the Boards 
of Guardians, that those Boards were the 
recruiting sergeants, so to speak, to 
pick up emigrants in the poorer districts 
of Ireland? The hon. Member opposite 
said that the Committee went into the 
cities and towns and tempted as many 
idle men as they could get hold of to 
emigrate. No doubt, the right hon. 
Gentleman thought he was arriving at 
the solution of the Irish difficulty by 
that policy; but he could tell him that, 
so far from conciliating the people by 
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this means, he was only raising up bitter 
feelings amongst them, and raising u 
greater difficulties for those who pe 
have to succeed him in his Office. He 
could assure the Committee that so long 
as hon. Members on those Benches re- 
presented Irish constituencies they would 
protest against the miserable policy 
which was being pursued, and of which 
the right hon. Gentleman was champion 
—namely, that of thinning the popula- 
tion of the country. If it was true that 
21 out of every 1,000 of the people had 
been emigrated during the past year, 
and that, whilst that emigration was 
going on, the area of cultivation was 
diminishing, it was the duty of the Irish 
Members to protest. He was assured 
as an undoubted fact that land was 
going of cultivation, and that the young 
and able-bodied who were conan of 
working were being driven into a foreign 
land. The hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) had mentioned a significant 
fact—namely, that while all the volun- 
tary emigrants went to the United States 
to seek a living, the unfortunate people 
who were transported by the Govern- 
ment and Mr. Tuke’s Committee were 
sent to Canada; and they had clear and 
undoubted proof from the newspaper 
reports that the condition of these 
people, when they landed in Canada, 
was a scandal to the country which sent 
them out. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he was sure it 
was not the fact that the people who had 
emigrated had left the shopkeepers of 
their native places in debt. In almost 
all cases the people had sold all they 
had to be able to pay the shopkeepers 
before emigrating. He must repudiate 
what the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had said against the shop- 
keepers. No doubt the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would qualify what he had said. 
Some of them made money—here and 
there one or two in a town—but, as a 
rule, they had had to struggle very hard 
for a living, and had been very little 
helped by the country. The great bulk 
of them very much preferred the ready- 
money system, and gave as little credit 
as they could. In the very hard times, 
no doubt, they had been obliged to adopt 
the system which had been referred to. 
They did not like to lose their money 
any more than any other class, and he 
was very sorry that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had thought it right to make 9 
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complaint against them as abody. The 
commercial condition and the commer- 
eial wealth of Ireland was by no means 
what it ought to be; but he trusted it 
would improve. As to emigration, he 
looked upon it as the fault of the policy 
of the Government that so many people 
were leaving Ireland. He did not com- 
plain so much of what they had done in 
the matter of emigration as of what they 
had left undone in other respects. If 
they would take measures to give em- 
ployment to the poor, they would not be 
so much to blame; but they did not— 
they had given this money for emigra- 
tion, and had done little or nothing else. 
Whatever good emigration might have 
been able to do in years gone by, it had 
now spent its force. All the good that 
could be done had been done; and if the 
system were extended in the future, the 
result, he was sure, would be nothing 
but unmixed evil—they would not do as 
much good as they had beer doing, and 
would produce still more evil. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, it seemed to him 
the position taken up by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was 
tantamount to declaring that all the 
people who had been sent away were 
delighted to go, and that all who re- 
mained behind were delighted that they 
should be sent. He (Mr. O’Brien) was 
sorry the right hon. Gentleman had not 
availed himself of a couple of opportuni- 
ties which had presented themselves of 
testing the opinion of the country on 
this matter recently—he was sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman had not sent down 
a “pinch of hunger” candidate to a 
constituency in order to try the popu- 
larity of that policy. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that his 
case for emigration was complete, be- 
cause 10 Boards of Guardians in the 

oorest districts in the West of Ireland 

ad more or less countenanced it. The 
fact was, however, that in only two—he 
himself believed in only one—of these 
Boards of Guardians had the repre- 
sentative members a majority. This 
single Board was the Westport Board, 
and that, within the last three months, 
had passed a resolution distinctly re- 
fusing to spend a shilling of the rates in 
helping the transportation of the people. 
The rest of the Guardians ez officio were 
‘‘rings’’ of landlords, who had a direct 
interest in getting what one of them, 
with good taste and humanity, recently 
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the Government. These men would be 
more than human if they resisted the 
seductions which were thrown in their 
way by the combined philanthropy of 
Mr. Tuke’s Committee and the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. They 
had been promised that the whole of 
the workhouses should be cleared of 
paupers; and he verily believed that if 
the United States Government had not 
sent back with ignominy the poor people 
home Her Majesty’s Government had 
allowed to be deported, the more help- 
less pauperism of Ireland would have 
been flung on the coasts of America. 
The Guardians, of course, jumped at the 
offer. He might point out that in the 
few cases in which the United States 
Government had inquired into the con- 
dition of the people upon landing, they 
had found, what was perfectly notorious— 
namely, that these unfortunate people, 
many of them not even speaking 
English, used to a most primitive kind of 
life, and as much strangers to that new 
country as Red Indians would be to the 
Western world, had been thrown upon 
their shores with sums of £1 or £2 at 
the outside in their pockets to begin life 
with anew. This was the ground on 
which he had originally called this Vote 
in question to-night. He had pointed 
out that there was an increase of over 
10,000 emigrants from the Province of 
Connaught last year over the year 
before, and it was certain that that was 
almost entirely caused by the assisted 
emigration of the Government. What 
he wanted to know was whether the 
Government had any authentic informa- 
tion to give the Committee as to the 
fate of these 10,000 people. They had 
heard what had happened to the 
wretched creatures that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Barry) had seen 
at Castle Garden; they had heard of 
emigrants being sent back to their 
prisons—the Irish workhouses; and 
they had heard the story of the miser- 
able emigrants wandering about the 
Canadian towns without a prospect of 
work ; whilst on the other side they had 
the testimonials referred to by the hon. 
Member for Whitby (Mr. Pease). He 
need not say that there never had been a 
philanthropic enterprize, liberally sup- 
ported, whose agents were not able to 
produce plenty of testimony to prove 
that white was black, or black was white, 
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just as was desired. Quack doctors had 
never been in want of very eloquent and 
forcible words in which to recommend 
their medicines. These English philan- 
thropists went over to these wretched 
districts, just as another race of 
philanthropists in the last generation 
had gone over to convert the benighted 
Papists. Most pathetic stories used to 
be sent over to England as to the pro- 
gress of the work of enlightening the 
unfortunate Irish, and the letters in 
which these stories used to be told used 
to be quoted at all the Exeter Hall 
meetings amidst the most earnest ap- 
plause. He must say he had not heard 
more self-congratulatory testimony, even 
in the printed Report of Mr. Tuke’s 
Committee, than he had heard a thou- 
sand times over in the Reports of the 
Missionary Societies in the West of 
Ireland, relating to districts with which 
he was familiar, and in which he knew 
that the success of those Societies had 
been absolutely ns/. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would give them some 
sort of information as to what had really 
become of these 10,000 people. Where 
were they ? He charged the Government 
with the transportation, under false 
pose, of these people. What had 

ecome of them? All he could say was 
that if that House would not see, by 
argument, the madness of the policy of 
Irish emigration, these Irish emigrants, 
whom they were sending away, would 
yet teach them that madness. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the Committee 
had not gained much enlightenment 
from the arrival of the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. Trevelyan), 
and from the statement of the hon. 
Member for Whitby (Mr. Pease). Some 
scraps of information, however, had 
been gleaned from these Gentlemen. 
The Committee found that the Chief 
Secretary, the hon. Member for Whitby, 
and Mr. Tuke’s Committee belonged to 
what they might call the ‘‘ Long Firm.” 
In the first place, the Chief Secretary 
refused to allow the Poor Law Guardians 
to give outdoor relief to the poor fami- 
lies in districts impoverished by famine ; 
then he sent out a pamphlet to the 
Relieving Officers asking them to tout 
for emigrants for Mr. Tuke’s Committee; 
then Mr. Tuke’s Committee came and 
said the people would be delighted to 
emigrate—because the Chief Secretary 
had told them some of them would like 
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to go abroad—and the ratepayers in the 
districts in which these poor people re- 
sided had been impoverished by the ex- 
isting system of charging blood money, 
and by the extra police tax, and did not 
know what todo. The Guardians could 
not get the people to pay their rates, 
impoverished as they were; and they 
were, therefore, glad to resort to any 
means they could to lower the rates. 
The result was the emigration of poor 
families—that was the way the system 
of emigration was carried out, by false 
pretences and fraud amongst these mem- 
bers of the long firm. He really 
thought the Chief Secretary should get 
up and make a clean breast of it, telling 
them the whole facts from top to bottom. 
The right hon. Gentleman ought to tell 
them that the whole system was one of 
which he was heartily ashamed. First 
of all, the right hon. Gentleman refused 
to allow the Guardians to assist the 
people, then he sent the people out to 
Canada, where the climate was such that 
it was not possible for more than a small 
proportion of the poor creatures to live, 
and then he lent his countenance to the 
reports which had been referred to. The 
right hon. Gentleman maintained that 
the Poor Law Guardians, who were at 
their wits’ ends to support the paupers 
in their districts, were—especially, no 
doubt, ex officio members, who wished to 
lessen the rates for themselves—better 
authorities than the Catholic Bishops 
and clergy who had raised their voices 
in the matter, and had all protested in 
the most vehement terms against this 
system of forcible emigration. The 
Government, who thought they were 
doing a grand thing in emigrating the 
Irish peasantry, were not adding much 
to their popularity, or to the probability 
of their getting the support of the Irish 
Party. The Irish Party had voted 
against the Government on their Egyp- 
tian policy, and why did they do so? 
Simply because of the government of 
Ireland by the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. If it had not been 
for that, he certainly did not think the 
Irish Party would have voted against 
the Government. In all probability 
they would have voted with them. The 
right hon. Gentleman had the result of 
mis-government in Ireland before his 
eyes—he knew what had been the effect 
of mis-government under the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
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(Mr. W. E. Forster); and could he not 
imagine that the fate of the right hon. 
Gentleman might also be his own? 
Could he not imagine that he might also 
be thrown over by a Government which 
found that it did not pay to retain such 
officers ? 

Mr. LEAMY wished to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant had 
heard to-night for the first time the 
affidavit which had been read over by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Barry)? It was possible 
that the Irish Executive had not taken 
the trouble to ascertain on what ground 
the people who had been sent back from 
America had been returned. If he had 
not heard the affidavit and the facts 
stated by the hon. Member for Wexford 
for the first time, how could he explain 
his statement that there was no forced 
emigration from Ireland ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he supposed, 
from the course Her Majesty’s Ghoue 
ment were taking, they were anxious to 
inerease the sale of Zhe Irish World; 
otherwise, what object could they have 
in sending out to America, to make des- 
perate characters of them, people who, 
if allowed to remain at home, would 
continue quiet and peaceable citizens? 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to lay down the 
maxim that, for such a good purpose as 
emigration, people had a right to run 
away and defraud their creditors. [‘‘ No, 
no!”} Yes; he understood the Chief 
Secretary to defend the practice of so 
defrauding creditors, and to admit that 
there were a number of traders in Ire- 
land whose debtors Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had helped to run away out of 
the country. He understood that after 
all the denunciations of the immorality 
of the ‘‘no rent” policy they had heard 
coming from the Ministerial Benches 
‘no rent” of an aggravated form was 
now a part of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in Ireland as well as in 
Khartoum. The present Cabinet might 
be described as a Cabinet of Repudia- 
tion—repudiation always, of course, for 
an object, for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had accepted the maxim that ‘‘ the 
end justifies the means.”” However, this 
was no jesting matter. The Government 
was still keeping up the policy of emi- 
gration, instead of adopting one of bene- 
ficial legislation. The glittering promises 
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of the Government about allowing a 
larger share of electoral power to the 
Irish people sounded rather strangely in 
view of this policy—carried on simul- 
taneously— of removing from the country 
the people who would be capable of 
exercising the electoral power. He 
certainly agreed with the criticisms 
passed on Lord Spencer and on the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant; however, he could 
not but regard those Members of the 
Government as the hands rather than 
the heads ; and it was on Her Majesty’s 
Government in general, and their English 
supporters in particular, which rested 
the responsibility for this policy of ex- 
termination. He did not know how far 
Her Majesty’s Government thought they 
were entitled to trifle with the sensitive- 
ness or the indignation of the Irish race ; 
but, most assuredly, at the present mo- 
ment, when so many dangers surrounded 
this Empire, it was, to his mind, a foolish 
olicy, even from the point of view of 
nglish common sense, to continue irri- 
tating and exasperating the Irish race, 
which was so widely spread and capable 
of exercising influence in so many direc- 
tions. On the Irish Benches hon. Mem- 
bers could do no more than utter verbal 
protests; and in the Lobby they could 
do no more than register votes against 
Her Majesty’s Government; but, for 
every Irishman emigrated by the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government from Ire- 
land, when a wise policy would have 
firmly planted that man and his family 
in his own land, he did not shrink from 
taking the responsibility of wishing that 
a corresponding evil might fall on the 
Government of this Empire. 


Question put. 


The Committee diwided: — Ayes 19; 
Noes 92: Majority 73.— (Div. List, 
No. 24.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. BIGGAR wished to ask the Chief 
Secretary a question with regard to the 
Vote. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told them that an extra Inspector had 
been sent down to County Donegal and 
County Clare. Was this person Mr. 
Macfarlane, who had been guilty of the 
misconduct of travelling with an expired 
ticket ? In the next place, he should like 
to have some explanation with regard 


to Sub-head E and Sub-head I, He 
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should like some explanation as to the 
increase in the Vote, for under Sub-head 
I there was no explanation whatever. 
These two sub-heads represented the sa- 
laries of medical men in Ireland, and with 
a decreasing population in that country, 
he should like to know on what ground 
increased salaries were given to those 
medical men? In Dublin there was a 
society, headed by Doctor Jacob, which 
constantly made representations to the 
Local Government Board with a view to 
robbing the ratepayers; and he wished to 
know whether this Doctor Jacob and his 
confederates were going to get leave to 
plunder the ratepayers of England and 
Wales as well as of Ireland? These 
persons were particularly industrious in 
their mode of action in these interests. 
They were constantly seen in deputations. 
They were seen in the Lobby of the 
House at different times ; and he should 
like to know whether the Chief Secretary 
could give any explanation respecting 
this increase of the salaries of the medi- 
cal officers in Ireland ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked, what 
was the meaning of a comparative sliding 
decrease ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that, with 
regard to the Inspectors, Mr. Macfarlane 
was the permanent Inspector for Done- 
gal; but he would not enter into any 
personal question with regard to that 
officer, because it was not his salary that 
was being questioned, but the salaries 
of temporary Inspectors. A variation of a 
few hundreds in the course of a year in 
the salaries of medical officers, which 
amounted to something like £74,000 a- 
year, was not a very great variation. He 
thought that was about as much explana- 
tion as he could be expected to give, and 
he could not go into a discussion of the 
details of this large sum. , 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman’s explanation 
satisfactory. It was, in fact, no explana- 
tion at all; and he should move to re- 
duce the Vote. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
said, he remembered having a good deal 
to do with this question of medical 
officers in Ireland when he was Chief 
Secretary, and he found that there was 
always that difficulty to which the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had 
referred—namely, the contest between 
the medical officers on the one hand, and 
the Board of Guardians on the other; 








the officers, of course, being desirous to 
have larger salaries, to which in many 
eases they were entitled, and the Guar- 
dians being anxious to reduce thesalaries. 
But he also remembered that under the 
Public Health Act, by arrangement with 
the Treasury, there was a certain scale 
of salaries fixed which was to be enforced 
throughout Ireland. He believed that 
if that scale had been adhered to, such 
a fluctuation as appeared in this Vote 
would have been impossible. He hoped 
the Committee would receive from the 
Chief Secretary some explanation as to 
whether that scale had been adhered to, 
or whether there had been some altera- 
tions which had caused this increase. If 
so, perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
would explain what the alteration had 
been. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked under what head 
the salary of Dr. Wodehouse appeared ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN replied, that the 
salary of Dr. Wodehouse was under 
Sub-head C. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman had mentioned 
Dr. Wodehouse’s name, because he 
should be under the necessity of moving 
that that officer’s salary be reduced 
by £247. Mr. Macfarlane was an In- 
spector who had rendered himself ex- 
ceedingly unpopular in Ireland; but 
Dr. Wodehouse had rendered himself 
still more obnoxious by his conduct in 
Donegal last year. He believed Dr. 
Wodehouse was entirely responsible for 
the misconduct of the landlord Board of 
Guardians in Donegal last summer, in 
refusing to minimize the distress, and in 
misleading the House. He did not think 
the Irish Members ought to let any 
portion of Dr. Wodehouse’s salary pass 
without a protest against his persistent 
attempts to deny, what to all the rest of 
the world was only too evident—namely, 
that thousands of people were left for 
months dependent on the very precarious 
chances of charity. He not only tried 
to deny that distress existed, but he did 
all that he possibly could to dissuade 
the English people from contributing to 
charitable funds. For these reasons he 
should move that Dr. Wodehouse’s 
salary be reduced by £247. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£2,486, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of - 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
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March 1884, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland, in- 
cluding various Grants in Aid of Local Taxa- 
tion.” —(Mr, O' Brien.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, in reply to 
the right hon. Member (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), that the amount of money 
asked for under Sub-head H was easily 
explained by the cost of medicines, 
which had increased by 7 per cent. The 
next Sub-head—I—dealt with the sala- 
ries of officers under the Public Health 
Act for the year ending September 29, 
1882, the officers not having sent in their 
accounts earlier. With regard to Dr. 
Wodehouse, he could make no answer 
that would satisfy the hon. Member 
for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien). He was ap- 
pointed by the Irish Government to carry 
out a policy which was frequently dis- 
cussed in that House, very warmly and 
energetically, by the hon. Member and 
some other Members, but which met 
with the approval of the great majority. 
In carrying that policy through, Dr. 
Wodehouse had proved himself very 
faithful to his duties; and although the 
hon. Member might justly challenge his 
salary in condemnation of the policy of 
the Government, the Government must 
defend his salary as a protest in favour 
of their policy and of Dr. Wodehouse ; 
he having carried out that policy ener- 
getically and loyally. 

Mr. O’ DONNELL said, the exposition 
the Committee had just heard of the 
Irish policy of the Government last year 
was very extraordinary. The conduct 
of Dr. Wodehouse was defended on the 
ground that he had behaved contrary to 
the local wants, and contrary to the 
wishes of those who were the Represen- 
tatives of the people; and contrary to 
the cry of distress which rang on every 
side, and contrary to the protestations of 
every English visitor to Donegal. What 
was the defence made by the Chief Secre- 
tary? It was that, whatever Dr. Wode- 
house’s offence might have been, he was 
carrying out the policy which the Chief 
Secretary, from his lofty position of 
official and centralized Government, im- 
ae on the local officials; and then, in 

efence of that policy, the Committee 
were told that it had obtained the appro- 
bation of the majority of the Members 
of that House. The Chief Secretary’s 
contention, that that policy with regard 
to the county of Donegal, or any other 
Irish county, had obtained the approba- 
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tion of a majority of Members, was just 
worth as much, from every Irish and 
every common-sense point of view, as if 
he had stated that the policy Dr. Wode- 
house had been ordered to execute had 
been approved by a majority of the in- 
habitants of the Chinese Empire. What 
did the majority of Members know about 
the state of Donegal? What did the 
Chief Secretary, when he was going over 
Donegal in a closed carriage, and with 
a luncheon basket, know about the con- 
dition of the county? When he was 
waited upon by the priests and curates, 
he saw—and admitted in that House 
that he saw—the starvation, and he said 
thet the only result of that view was to 
convince him that the time had come to 
give the screw of misery just an addi- 
tional turn. To make hunger a little 
more pinching was to give the popula- 
tion no alternative but the workhouse 
or emigration. But to come back to the 
original question. If a local official in 
England acted contrary to the wishes 
of the locality and to the wishes of all 
who had a right to speak, would any 
English Member defend that official on 
the ground that he had satisfied a ma- 
jority of Members of that House? Eng- 
lish Members would say that it was his 
duty to see that he satisfied the wishes 
of the locality, and not to attempt to 
defend him because a majority of Mem- 
bers were satisfied. It any English 
Member offered such a defence as that 
he would be scouted out of the House; 
but if in an Irish county, in a time of 
starvation, an official of the English Go- 
vernment went directly against the in- 
terests to which he was appointed to 
minister, the defence was that he had 
carried out the duty imposed upon him. 
The whole theory of centralized govern- 
ment was reduced to an absurdity by 
such a defence. It was no use to point 
out to the House that an official was 
negligent and hard-hearted, for the 
Chief Secretary replied that it was his 
duty to be negligent and it was his duty 
to be hard-hearted. The complaint 
against Dr. Wodehouse was that he 
had neglected his business and derided 
the wants of the locality, although his 
salary had to be paid by Irish ratepayers 
and other contributors. He had gone 
against every representation made to 
him in Donegal by such men as Father 
M‘Fadden, of Gweedore, and well known 
to be a centre of distress; and the only 
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satisfaction that Irish Members got was, 
that he was appointed, not to carry out 
the needs of the locality, but a policy 
settled by the Government of this coun- 
try and approved by a majority of the 
House. That policy of justification, set 
forth as the theory of Irish administra- 
tion in such a cold-blooded and cold- 
hearted way by the exponent of the 
Government, would produce sentiments 
of revolt and rebellion in any Assembly 
less civilized than the Assembly which 
he had now the honour to address. It 
seemed to him that there were certain 
forms and topics of civilization which 
dulled modern sensibilities ; and, judging 
from the manner in which the Govern- 
ment were supported in matters of this 
kind, he should say that the civilization 
of their supporters must have reached a 
very high point indeed. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he wished to ask 
a question with regard to the form of 
this Vote, as it seemed to him to be 
rather a dangerous form. Under Sub- 
head E, it was stated that £640 were 
for inquiries under the Labourers (Ire- 
land) Act, 1883, at the rate of £32 per 
inquiry — £20 for advertising and £12 
for shorthand writing—less £243, anti- 
cipated saving on the ordinary expenses. 
He should be glad if the Chief Secre- 
tary, having given so much explanation, 
would go a step further, and explain 
what were the ordinary expenses on 
which the saving was anticipated, be- 
cause, in point of fact, the House was 
unable to know whether it was required 
to sanction £643 or £397. He thought 
there should be some means by which 
the House could tell where the saving 
was to come from. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman expect to recover £243 under 
this particular sub-head ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
intended to draw attention to the same 
subject, and to show that there ran 
through the whole Estimates the same 
objection he had already pointed out. 
He thought some explanation was re- 
quired, and that Supplementary Esti- 
mates should not be proposed except in 
a form which would show Parliament 
exactly what was to be done. 

Mr. WARTON said, it seemed to him 
that the way in which this Vote was 
presented was very improper. The Go- 





vernment had made a miscalculation as 
to the amount they required for the 
Public Service; but they ought to be 
able to give some more distinct idea of 
what would be needed. It was a little 
too bad that after the miscalculation last 
year there should be a miscalculation 
now. Why were the Treasury specu- 
lating upon the possibility of having 
this saving of £243? Were they quite 
sure there was no other expense incurred 
in connection with the emergencies than 
£20 for advertisements and £12 for 
shorthand writing? How did the Com- 
mittee know that the persons charged 
with the inquiry had not had to call 
someone before them? Were the Com- 
mittee to expect that the poor labourers 
of Ireland were to be brought before 
the inquirers, and that they were to be 
told—‘‘ There is nothing for you; we 
can’t give you anything ; all that we are 
allowed is £32—£20 for advertisements, 
and £12 fora shorthand writer?” It 
seemed to him that, instead of looking 
forward to a reduction, they might very 
properly expect an expenditure greater 
than the Estimate. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, this item “E” 
had been explained several times, and he 
was surprised that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member forthe University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Raikes), possessing the 
experience he did of the Estimates, 
should have made the criticisms he had 
just addressed to the Committee. Under 
Sub-head ‘E,’’ £640 was asked for 
certain expenses which could not have 
been foreseen at the time the original 
Estimates were before the House. In- 
deed, the emergencies in respect of which 
the expenses had been incurred arose 
under an Act which was passed 
long after the original Estimates were 
submitted to Parliament. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Hants (Mr. Sclater-Booth) complained 
that they were now seeking to put Sup- 
plementary Estimates before the Com- 
mittee for expenses which ought to have 
been foreseen. [Mr Scrater-Boorn: 
No.] Was it the form in which the 
Estimate was presented, or the fact ofits 
being presented, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman objected to? |Mr. Scrarer- 
Boorn: The form. ] ell, the form 
appeared to him (Mr. Courtney) to give 
most ample and complete information as 
to the character of the expenses in- 
curred. If the additional expenses had 
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not increased the expenditure under the 
Vote beyond the original sum granted, 
there would have been no need to come 
to Parliament with a Supplementary 
Estimate. The Treasury had put before 
the Committee the exact additional ex- 
penditure which was anticipated under 
each sub-head, the saving expected, 
leaving the balance to be provided for. 
There happened to be a Sub-head ‘‘F,”’ 
under which there was a saving antici- 
pated, and they deducted £300 in respect 
of that sub-head. In fact, they put the 
Committee in the most absolute com- 
mand of the facts of the case. Full 
information was given. Indeed, no bet- 
ter information could possibly be given 
than what appeared in the Estimate. 
Mr. SOLATER-BOOTH said, that, 
perhaps, he did not explain his meaning 
sufficiently to make it clear. He objected 
to permission being given to Depart- 
ments to ask for very small sums, in 
order to incur new expenditure and to 
deduct estimated saving, because it was 
productive of extravagance in the De- 
artment. There were strong instances 
urther on which he intended to bring 
under the notice of the Committee in 
due course. He did not say the Com- 
mittee was in full possession of the 
facts; all he did contend was, that the 
facts were stated in a very complicated 


way. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he had heard 
some thousands of explanations from 
Secretaries to the Treasury when their 
Estimates had been challenged; but he 
did not think he ever heard one more 
imperfect or more unsatisfactory than 
that just given by the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Courtney). The point to 
which he ventured to call attention was, 
the estimated expenditure under a par- 
ticular Act, which, as the hon. Gentle- 
man told them, was passed after the 
Estimates for last year were framed. 
The objection which he (Mr. Raikes) 
took to the Estimate was, that there 
was a confusion of the expenditure 
under the Labourers’ Act with the ex- 
peer which had been authorized by 

arliament before that Act was passed. 
The hon. Gentleman offered no satisfac- 
tory explanation of the Estimate, and 
he (Mr. Raikes) protested most strongly 
against this attempt to confuse the pub- 
lic mind by mixing up transactions un- 
der an Act of Parliament passed at the 
latter part of last Session with the sums 
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authorized by Parliament at a time 
when the Act was not passed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was not surprised that the right hon.Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) should take 
exception to the form of this Estimate, 
because, as far as he (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) remembered, it had never 
fallen to the right hon. Gentleman’s lot to 
lay any Estimates before Parliament. It 
was, however, a matter of surprise to 
him that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Hants (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth), who had had charge of a De- 
gevenest, should take exception to the 
orm in which the Estimates were pre- 
sented. If the right hon. Gentleman 
wished to find a precedent for such 
Estimates as the present he only had to 
refer to the Supplementary Estimates 
brought in from time to time by the late 
Government, and there he would find 
the same plan adopted. The right hon. 
Gentleman ought to bear in mind the 
character of his own Estimates. He 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. 
Trevelyan)—he was afraid the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) could 
not answer the question—if he would 
explain how it was that the advertise- 
ments which were charged for under 
this sub-head somehow or other always 
managed to get into the papers which 
advocated the political views of the 
landlords, and very seldom got into the 
papers which advocated popular opi- 
nions? The public money was expended 
upon these advertisements; but the 
popular papers hardly ever got a single 
one of the announcements. He spoke 
from personal observation. He did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
could answer the question; but unques- 
tionably this was a matter which excited 
a considerable amount of comment in 
Ireland. As to the accuracy of the 
complaint he made, he would be happy 
to furnish the right hon. Gentleman 
with abundant proof from papers circu- 
lated in the county which he repre- 
sented ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that when 
he had the honour to be connected with 
the Admiralty his attention was fre- 
quently called tothe question of advertise- 
ments, and he went into it very closely. 
He gave orders that the advertisements 
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for each of the towns in England where | business-like plan? Item ‘“‘H” related 
they wished to have their wants and | to the salaries of medical officers and to 
requirements made known should be/| the cost of medicines, &c. It seemed to 
distributed to the papers, without any|him that nothing could be more in- 
regard being had to the political views | definite than such an item as the ‘‘ Sup- 
advocated by the papers; that the ad-| ply of Medicine, &c.” Amongst other 
vertisements should be distributed in| reasons, he believed the salary was 
exact proportion to the sale of the | administered to the medical attendants, 
different papers. That seemed to him/and the medicine was usually adminis- 
to be the only true principle upon which | tered to the patient. But besides that 
they ought to proceed in the matter. | distinction he conceived that they would 
This was what he did atthe Admiralty ;| have a very considerable clue to the 
but he had frequently expressed the | amount of attention the patients received 
desire that the same principle should be | if they knew something of the amount 
carried out with regard to advertising | expended on medicine. Neither in the 
in Ireland. He should be very much | Vote nor in the explanation was there 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. | anything to guide them as to how much 
Arthur O’Connor) if he would give him | of the sum of £1,552 represented salaries, 


some specific instances in which those ‘and how much represented medicine. 


orders had not been carried out, because | All they were told under the sub-head 
both in England and in Ireland he was | was that it represented a comparatively 
perfectly certain that there was that | slight increase in the salaries of medical 
amount of good sense in the public mind | officers, and an increase of over 7 per cent 
that no newspaper would have a very | in the cost of medicines. Could they not 
large circulation which did not display | have placed in the Vote a separate item 
some common sense in the advocacy of | for salaries for medical officers, and a 
the opinions it espoused. He considered ' separate item for medicines? He could 
that in Ireland, as in England, the|see no reason whatever—except the 
only safe standard by which to judge | judicial reason that Ministers had an 
the right of newspapers to advertise- | object in maintaining this confused state 
ments was their circulation. He would | of things—in presenting Estimates in the 
feel indebted to any hon. Gentleman | present form. 
who could supply him with instances of! Question put, and agreed to 
advertisements having been given to = y f 
newspapers with small circulation, and| Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR moved 
withheld from those enjoying large cir- | that the Chairman do now report Pro- 
culation. gress. He said it was rather early in 
Mr. O'DONNELL said, the Com- | the Session for the Committee to begin 
mittee must have sympathized with the | voting away public money in the small 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for | hours of the morning ; besides, anyone 
the University of Cambridge (Mr.| who had watched the conduct of the 
Raikes) in the surprise which he ex-| Government to-night must have rea- 
pressed at the propositions laid down by | lized the fact that the Government 
the Secretary to the Treasury. The| themselves were not prepared for the 
right hon. Gentleman, when Chairman | consideration of these Estimates. It was 
of Committees, was present at so | amusing to witness the Secretary to the 
many Ministerial explanations that he | Treasury make as plausible a show of 
must be familiar with the Ministerial | explanation on every point suggested 
mode of setting forth Estimates. There | when he had no material to work upon ; 
was no doubt that the Committee ex-|the hon. Gentleman had, in fact, only 
pected a good deal from the presiding | his imagination to work upon, for ap- 
authority ; but it had never yet occurred | parently he had no access to anything 
to any portion of the House to lay the | which could help him on any point which 
burden on the Committee of understand- | was broached by any hon. Member. It 
ing Ministerial explanations. He had | was a pity to continue such a perform- 
been impressed with the explanations| ance merely for the sake of enabling 
he had heard so far ; he had now merely | the Government to get through these 
to ask for an additional one. Could not | Votes in a perfunctory fashion, and in a 
Item ‘‘ H”’ be constructed on some more | weary Committee. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Ur. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he hoped they 
would be allowed to take the next Vote 
—namely, that for the Irish Publie 
Works Office. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
the reason why he was anxious to have 
the next Vote postponed was that he 
had some reason to suppose that the 
hon. Gentleman was not in a position to 
give him information with reference to 
a matter which he regarded as of the 
first importance to his constituency—he 
referred to the state of the Barrow 
Basin, for which the Public Works 
Office was responsible. 

Mr. COURTNEY remarked, that the 
next Vote had no reference whatever to 
the Barrow Basin. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I beg 
your pardon. I could show it. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I do not see it. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped that 
when the Vote was taken the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury, 
or some other Member of the Govern- 
ment, would give them some particu- 
lars of the measures taken to improve 
and develop the piers and harbours of 
Ireland. 

Mr. BLAKE gave Notice that when 
the Vote was taken he should ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or the Secretary to the 
Treasury, whether the Vote included 
any portion of the expenses of the piers 
and harbours? He wished for one mo- 
ment to draw the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the fact that last year the 
Parliament voted out of the Church 
Fund—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out that the Question before the Com- 
mittee was to report Progress. The hon. 
Gentleman must confine himself strictly 
to the Question. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he desired to know 
whether the Board of Works had pre- 
pared rough Estimates with respect to 
the improvement of the piers and har- 
bours? The Grand Jury of County Clare 
would meet on Monday next-——. 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that he was departing from 
the Question before the Committee. 


Bankruptcy Appeals 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mone 
day next. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


BANKRUPTCY APPEALS (COUNTY 
COURTS) BILL.—{Lords.] 


(Mr. Attorney General.) 
[BILL 118.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (sir 
Farrer HErscHELt), in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, that, 
when the Bill was mentioned last night, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) expressed a desire to receive 
some explanation of its provisions. He 
(the Solicitor General) had given the 
hon. and learned Gentleman explana. 
tions which were perfectly satisfactory. 
The Bill was introduced for the pur- 
pose of providing that, in case of an ap- 
peal from a County Court exercising its 
jurisdiction under the Bankruptcy Act, 
the appeal, instead of being taken to the 
Court of Appeal, should be taken to a 
Divisional Court, consisting of the Judge 
in Bankruptcy and one other Judge. 
There was now a considerable block in 
the Court of Appeal, and it was felt that 
the Judge in Bankruptcy, with another 
Judge, would form a very satisfactory 
tribunal for the hearing of bankruptcy 
appeals. The Bill provided that from 
the proposed Divisional Court there 
might be an appeal in the same way as 
now to the House of Lords. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Hr. Solicitor General.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was gratified to hear the statement 
made by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General. He (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) urged, but in vain, 
similar views to those the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had expressed to the 
House in the Grand Committee which 
sat last year; but neither the hon. and 
learned Gentleman nor the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) 
could see the least force in the argu- 
ments which he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
advanced. He pointed out that the 
bankruptcy appeals would unquestion- 
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ably block the Court of Appeal, and the 
suggestion he made was that an appeal 
from the County Court should lay, not 
to the Court of Appeal, but to a Divi- 
sional Court. That was precisely the 
plan which the Government had found 
it necessary to adopt; and, under the 
circumstances, he, of course, could not 
object in the least to this amending 
Bill. He had no doubt that other 
Amendments which were opposed in the 
Grand Committee would, in due course, 
find a place on the Statute Book. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY was of 
opinion that the time of the Judge of 
the Bankruptcy Division of the High 
Court of Justice was spent in trying 
Quarter Sessions cases on Circuit with 
very little advantage to litigants. 

Mn. WARTON said, he thought the 
Solicitor General would support him 
when he said it was not always of ad- 
vantage to have a Judge who was an 
expert in the line of professional busi- 
ness which came before him. The pre- 
sent system, in some respects, was a 
weak one. It was inconvenient that, 
instead of there being a direct appeal 
from the Bankruptcy Court, the Act pro- 
vided for a still further appeal. There 
was an appeal to the Bankruptcy Judge 
in cipher, and then an appeal to the 
Court of Appeal. This seemed to him 
to be an unnecessary extension of liti- 
gation in the case of just those who 
were least able to pay for it. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he did not 
wish to prolong the debate ; but he cer- 
tainly thought there was one observa- 
tion which should be made. They had 
been treated more than once on behalf 
of Her Majesty’s Government to an 
eulogium of the work of the Grand Com- 
mittees, and the particular work which 
had been singled out for special praise 
had been this Bankruptcy Act. It was 
worthy of remark that, at almost the 
commencement of the Session, one of 
the few Bills it was absolutely necessary 
to bring in to prevent a block of busi- 
ness that was intolerable was a Bill to 
amend the Act which was the result of 
s0 many anxious weeks’ work in the 
Grand Committee on Trade. He was 
not one of those who regarded the Grand 
Committees as having been a successful 
experiment. There was one Committee 
that was absolutely useless, and they 
had another the result of which they 
were able now to test for the first time. 
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The ink of the Statute was hardly dry 
when down came the Government. to 
say that the state of things which existed 
was intolerable, and that they were 
bound, at 1 o’clock in the morning, to 
ask the House to say nothing, but, for 
goodness sake, to let them bring in a 
Bill to amend the work of the Standing 
Committee—the one work which they 
had been so ready to praise as establish- 
ing the success of the Grand Committees. 
He did not give any opinion as to the 
value of this amending measure ;’ but it 
might be found by experience that the 
work of the Grand Committees in many 
other respects was a failure, and required 
amendment, and that this was only the 
first of a series of amending Bills which 
were necessary to put into shape the 
unsatisfactory fruits of the labours of 
the Grand Committees. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he wished to 
call attention to one class of appeal. 
There was an appeal from the County 
Court to the Divisional Court, and then 
the appeal section, in the last line but 
one, said— 

“ Unless it seems fit to the Divisional Court 

or Court of Appeal to appeal to Her Majesty's 
Court of Appeal.” 
There was no special Court of Appeal 
described in the section, and he did not 
understand the thing. There seemed to 
him to be some mistake. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuet) said, he observed 
the language referred to by the hon. 
Member, and would look into the matter. 
The meaning of the section was clear, 
and several Acts of Parliament con- 
tained words precisely similar. What 
was meant was, that there was not to 
be an absolute right of appeal, but that 

ermission to appeal must be obtained 
rom the Divisional Court or the Court of 
Appeal. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


UOTION. 
—_—9—— 

REVISION OF JURORS AND VOTERS 
LISTS (DUBLIN COUNTY) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
facilitate the Revision of Lists of Jurors and 
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Voters, and the Registration of Voters, in the 
county of Dublin.’’—(Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland.) 


Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would ex- 
plain to the House what was meant by 
the Bill? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, the 
object of the measure was to transfer 
from the Recorder to a Revising Bar- 
rister appointed by the Lord Lieutenant 
the duty of revising jurors’ and voters’ 
lists. The work was now performed by 
the Recorder, but his duties had become 
too onerous for him to continue it. The 
Bill was the same as that introduced in 
1881, which it was found necessary to 
drop, on account of pressure of Business, 
as hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
opposite would, no doubt, remember. 
He could enter into a more detailed ex- 
planation of the Bill, if necessary; but 
it did not appear to him requisite, seeing 
that it was the same measure as that of 
1881. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he wished 
to know whether any part of the Bill 
would extend the number of the polling 
places in Ireland ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): It is not 
necessary. The power of extending the 
number of polling places is vested in the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: The number 
of revising places, I mean. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker): That is al- 
ready provided for in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. There is to be a revising place 
in each polling district. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Will the hon. 
and learned Gentleman be able to give 
the names of the Revising Barrister or 
Barristers to be appointed before the 
second reading ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Waker): I am not in 
& position to say. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Sorrcrron Generat for IrELanp and 
Mr. TREVELYAN. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 124.] 
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QUESTIONS. 


—~g—— 


| EGYPT(WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—STATE 
OF AFFAIRS AT SUAKIN. 


Srk WILFRID LAWSON: Before 
the House adjourns, seeing the right 
|hon. Gentleman the President of the 
|Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) in his place, I wish to ask 
whether, since the House met, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have received any 
further information as to the state of 
affairs at Suakin, and of the operations 
of the forces ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government have seen 
the telegrams received from Reuter’s 
Agency, which contain infermation that 
has not been confirmed by the Govern- 
ment telegrams. The latest telegram 
that has been received is one from Consul 
Baker at Suakin, dated 1st March, 
1 am., and received at the Foreign 
Office at half-past 12 to-night. The 
telegram is as follows :— 





“Suakin very quiet—town and camp. No 

appearance of enemy in the direction indi- 
cated— namely, beyond outposts. No news of 
results of engagement, but may be expected at 
daybreak.” 
There is no reason to suppose, otherwise 
than from this telegram, that there has 
been any engagement at all. On the 
other hand, Heuter’s telegrams seem to 
contradict that statement. 


DYNAMITE OUTRAGES — REPORTED 


EXPLOSION AT ST. PANCRAS STA- 
TION. 
Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT: Before 


the House adjourns, I will take the 
liberty of asking the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he has received any infor- 
mation of the rumour which has spread 
all over London that St. Pancras Sta- 
tion has been blown up to-night ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: No 
such information had reached my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary up to 
a quarter past 12 o’clock to-night. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_——o—— 


MR. SPEAKER’S RETIREMENT BILL. 


Resolution [Feb 28] reported, and agreed to, 
Nemine Contradicente: — Bill ordered to be 
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brought in by Mr. Giapstonz, Mr. CHANCELLOR 
of the Excueqver, and Lord Ricuarp Gros- 
VENOR. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 123. ] 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS (PERPETUAL 
ANNUITIES), INDIAN LOAN ACT 188] 
(TERMINABLE ‘ANNUITY). 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient to amend 
the terms upon which Perpetual Annuities heid 
on Account of Post Office Savings Banks may 
be converted into Two and a Half per Centum 
Perpetual Annuities. 

2. Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the redemption from time to time of the balance 
outstanding of the Terminable Annuity granted 
in pursuance of ‘* The Indian Loan Act, 1881.” 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next. 


DUBLIN MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART 
[EXPENSES ]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of all Expenses of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland, which may 
be incurred under the provisions of any Act 
of Parliament of the present Session for con- 
ferring further powers upon the said Commis- 
sioners of aequiring lands in Dublin for the 
purposes of the Dublin Science and Art 
Museutn Act, 1877. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 3rd March, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Brris—First Reading— 
Brokers (City of London) * (24); Medical 
Act Amendment * (23). 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
THE SOUDAN)—POLICY OF 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Seeing that he is in his place, I wish to 
ask the noble Earl opposite, the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he has any information to give to 
the House with respect to the policy 
which Her Majesty’s Government intend 
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to pursue in regard to the expedition to 
the Soudan, and especially with refer- 
ence to the announcement which appears 
this morning, that orders had been given 
for the immediate withdrawal of General 
Graham’s forces from Tokar, and the 
littoral of the Red Sea ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: In answer to 
the Question of the noble Marquess, I 
have to say that I am aware of the re- 
port that appears this morning, stating 
that orders had been given for the with- 
drawal of the troops from the littoral of 
the Red Sea. I can only say there is 
absolutely no foundation for it. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA—VOYAGE OF 
THE PRIME MINISTER. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpvy STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, I rise to ask the 
Government, according to the Notice I 
have given, Whether the reports which 
appeared in September last, as to the 
visit of Mr. Gladstone to Copenhagen 
were well-founded ; and, whether, if they 
were well-founded, he had received in- 
structions from the Foreign Office to 
direct him? Not only have I no desire 
to address the House at length, but I 
have determined to avoid it, because 
the reply of the Government may lead 
to subsequent proceedings, on which 
opinions would more properly be given. 
It is only necessary to observe that the 
reports, of what is alleged to have taken 
place at Copenhagen, were uniform in 
nearly all the journals of the United 
Kingdom and the Continent. It is ad- 
mitted that no event during the autumn 
produced more criticism and reflection. 
But still, officially, we know nothing 
whatever. If the accepted statements 
were untrue, it is just to the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
to mention it. If, while they are well- 
founded, he had instructions and pro- 
ceeded on some kind diplomatic mission, it 
is just to him to mention it. If the in- 
cident arose, but rests on his respon- 
sibility alone, it is just to the remainder 
of the Cabinet that such a declaration 
should be given. No doubt, I am ex- 
posed to the remark, that during the 
last four weeks the subject might have 
been alluded to; but Parliament has 
been so much absorbed by the vicissi- 
tudes of Egypt, that there appeared to 





be sufficient reason for delaying it. I 
M 2 
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therefore put the Question on the Paper, 
and remind the Government that it can- 
not be disposed of by levity or persiflage, 
although it may admit a satisfactory 
reply. 

Eaut GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am extremely obliged to my noble 
Friend (Lord Stratheden and Camp- 
bell) for the solicitude which he has 
shown for Mr. Gladstone on the one 
hand and for his Colleagues on the 
other, and I hope I shall treat the sub- 
ject with all the gravity—though it is a 
little difficult to treat it with gravity— 
that it deserves. In his Question, the 
noble Lord asks me whether the accounts 
published in September last were well 
founded ? Now, my Lords, if I recollect 
aright, the accounts of that meeting 
were so very numerous, and contained so 
exceedingly different versions of what was 
supposed to have passed, that I am glad 
my noble Friend has spared your Lord- 
ships the infliction of hearing them read. 
However, as I have said, they were ex- 
ceedingly numerous and exceedingly 
different, and I did not know, until I 
heard my noble Friend’s speech, which 
of them his Question referred to. I can- 
not help being a little surprised that 
my noble Friend, with his well-stored 
mind, and the attention which he has 
paid to public affairs, should have 
thought it possible, after six months’ 
reflection on the circumstances, that 
either Mr. Gladstone should, without 
the knowledge of his Sovereign and his 
Colleagues, have undertaken a diplo- 
matic negotiation on his own account; 
or, on the other hand, that the Govern- 
ment, wishing to come to some under- 
standing with the Court of Russia, 
should have taken such a mysterious 
mode of carrying out their purpose as 
to send the Prime Minister out in an 
enormous steamer to carry out their 
object. I happen to know the facts of 
this matter, and they are these. Mr. 
Gladstone accepted an invitation from 
Sir Donald Currie to take a cruise on 
the West Coast of Scotland. Owing to 
the speed of the vessel it arrived at the 
Island of Orkney sooner than it was 
expected to do. One of the guests of 
Sir Donald Currie—not Mr. Gladstone 
—expressed a strong wish to be taken 
to see a little of Norway. Sir Donald 
Currie consented; Mr. Gladstone did 
not object, and, being at Norway, they 
were tempted to extend their voyage 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
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further on to Copenhagen. As re- 
gards the Emperor of Russia and 
his suite, and Mr. Gladstone and his 
friends, not a single word on any poli- 
tical subject passed of any kind what- 
ever. I am really not sure that it is 
quite respectful to your Lordships, or to 
the Prime Minister, to give these details 
about a holiday trip taken immediately 
after the termination of a hard Session. 
They will, however, serve a useful pur- 
pose in disabusing my noble Friend’s 
mind of the mysterious views which he 
entertains with regard to this question. 

Lorpv ORANMORE anv BROWNE: 
I must say that I think the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville) has treated us 
to an extremely pretty and interesting 
nursery tale. 

Lorpv STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL: The noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs has been 
inaccurate in speaking of my ‘ myste- 
rious views’”’ on the occurrence. As yet 
I have refrained from giving my views 
upon it. But I rose again only that no 
error may exist as to the answer of the 
noble Earl and of the Government. I 
understand it to be that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury proceeded to Copenhagen with no 
instructions from the Foreign Office ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: Absolutely 
none. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE RECENT 
DYNAMITE OUTRAGES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp WAVENEY inquired, Whether 
there would be any difficulty in examin- 
ing luggage of passengers on sea-going 
steamers before disembarkation; and 
whether it would not be practicable to 
examine all luggage tendered for de- 
posit at cloak rooms at railways or other 
public places? He was aware of the 
difficulty there might be in making any 
premature statement ; but he put these 
Questions in the interest of the public, 
for in the present agitated state of the 
public mind, when they were discover- 
ing, day after day, a determination on 
the part of a certain mysterious body of 
conspirators to inflict grave injury upon 
persons and property, and to carry de- 
vastation, if possible, and certainly cause 
distrust and suspicion among the com- 
munity at large, he thought something 
should be done to prevent a recurrence 
of such outrages, to counteract the risk 
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to public safety, and to obviate the possi- 
bility of, he would not say plunging the 
country into war, but a state of suspicion 
and diplomatic friction with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 
The change which he thought desirable 
was that all parcels brought to a railway 
station for safekeeping should be tho- 
roughly examined before they were re- 
ceived on deposit instead of after. He 
had been told that there might be some 
difficulty in carrying out the examina- 
tion of luggage as suggested in his 
Questions, owing to the number of par- 
cels; but he submitted that no local 
difficulties ought to be allowed to stand 
in the way of any possible precautions 
against a great public peril. The terror 
and apprehension caused in the public 
mind should be removed as soon as pos- 
sible ; and if this were done, the conspi- 
rators would not likely take part in any 
enterprize which involved so much dan- 
ger. In the proportion of three to two 
the Railway Companies would, he be- 
lieved, carry out a preliminary examina- 
tion of all luggage left at their stations. 
He considered that if they continued to 
permit these terrors to be cast broadcast 
amongst the population, a very serious 
responsibility would rest upon them. In 
the plan which he suggested an attempt 
was made to meet the evil before it 
reached our shores, and if it reached 
our shores, the resolute, stout-hearted 
action of the Railway Companies would 
intercept this mischief at its source, and 
minimize the risk which the public suf- 
fered at present. At the present moment, 
it was comparatively easy to evade the 
vigilance of the Custom House authori- 
ties, as, notwithstanding all their pre- 
cautionary measures, contraband goods 
found their way from the ship to the 
quay, and from the quay to all parts of 
the country; and, in his opinion, all 
ocean-going steamers should be carefully 
searched on arrival. These precautions 
would, he thought, be quite justified. 
He was the more concerned because of 
his strong sense of the deterioration that 
had been wrought in the public spirit of 
Ireland by the committal of outrages. 
Eart GRANVILLE: In answer to 
the Question of my noble Friend behind 
me, your Lordships will not be sorry to 
hear that the objects implied in the 
Question put to me have not escaped the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and especially of the Home Office. All 
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I think it n to add is this. The 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) and I have sometimes had 
friendly discussions as to whether reti- 
cence is reasonable or unreasonable on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
as to which we may not be always in 
agreement; but I appeal with some 
confidence to the noble Marquess and 
noble Lords behind him, and to noble 
Lords behind me, whether it is not de- 
sirable that some reticence should be 
observed both in respect of questions 
and of answers as to the precautions 
which the Executive are bound to take 
in regard to the dastardly outrages 
which are being perpetrated. 


MEDICAL ACT AMENDMENT BILL, | #.L. ] 

A Bill for the consolidation and amendment 
of the law relating to medical practitioners— 
Was presented by The Lord Prestpent; read 1*. 
(No. 23.) . 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF VOOMMONS, 


Monday, 3rd March, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—New Member Sworn—William 
Thackeray Marriott, esquire, for Brighton. 
Suppty—considered in Committee — Resolutions 

[February 29] reported. 

Private Brut (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Medina (Isle of Wight) Subway.® 

Pustic Brrts—Resolutions [Feb. 29] reported— 
Ordered—Post Office Savings Banks (Per- 
petual Annuities), Indian Loan Act, 1881 
(Lerminable Annuity). 

Resolution in Committee — Ordered—First Reading 
— Licensing Acts Amendment * [126]. 

Ordered—Local Government Provisional Or- 
ders.* 

Ordered—First Reading—Representation of the 
People [119]. 

First Reading—Marriages Legalisation (Stops- 
ley, Beds.) * [126]. 

Second Reading—Mr. Speaker’s Retirement * 
[123]; Law of Evidence in Criminal Cases 
(4). 

Committee—V aluation (Metropolis) Amendment* 
[108}—x.P. 

Third Reading—Greek Marriages* [102], and 
passed, 
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QUESTIONS. 
—_——~9——— 
CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND)—CASE OF 
A RAILWAY GUARD. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether it is true that a 
guard, committed for trial on August 
uty 
in connection with a collision at Perth 
on the 28th of the previous month, was 
not brought to trial till the 14th of 
January 1884, when he was acquitted ; 
whether such long delay is exceptional ; 
and, whether he will consider the possi- 
bility of making arrangements which 
will prevent its occurrence in future ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The case referred to is the 
trial of two railway servants for culpable 
homicide. The dates mentioned are cor- 
rect. The accused were out on bail 
during the whole period. The delay in 
the trial was certainly quite exceptional. 
The case occurred in August, just too 
late to be tried at the Autumn Circuit 
at Perth in that month, and it was found 
advisable to wait for the Report of the 
Board of Trade, which caused the delay 
ofa month. This Report was obtained 
in November, and the trial was ordered 
to take place before the Sheriff and jury 
in that month. Certain points were 
then raised, as I understand, as to 
whether their trials should not be 
separated, and the trial was then post- 
ii till the Justiciary sittings in 

anuary, when the circumstances were 
fully explained in Court. I may add 
that arrangements for the expeditious 
trial of prisoners have been greatly im- 
one under the present Government 
y the establishment of additional Cir- 
cuits and otherwise. 


THE “LONDON GAZETTE”—ADVER- 


TISEMENTS., 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether his attention 
has been called to a notice, issued from 
The London Gazette Office, to the effect 
that all advertisements must be ordered 
personally, and, if from the country, 
“through the hands of an agent in 
London,” and that ‘‘ payment will not 
be received in money,’’ but must be 
made in London Gazette stamps; whether 
the effect of this rule is not to add a 
guinea fee to a London solicitor to the 
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cost of statutory county advertisements 
inserted in Zhe London Gazette; and, 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of cancelling regulations inconvenient 
and costly to the public, and not found 
necessary in the case of The Edinburgh 
Gazette ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: My hon. Friend 
seems to suppose that the regulation in 
question is a new one. I am assured 
that this is not the case, and that the 
notice to which he refers merely ex- 
presses what has been the invariable 
practice of Zhe London Gazette Office. 
The reason for the regulation is to secure 
that any informality in a notice may be 
pointed out and corrected without the 
delay of correspondence; it thus pro- 
bably in the end saves the time and 
money of the advertisers. The agent 
need not be a solicitor, but an advertise- 
ment agent, whose charge would be 
much less than a guinea. The business 
of The Edinburgh Gazette isso small that 
no real comparison can be drawn be- 
tween it and Zhe London Gazette. 


of Bangor, Co. Down. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF GIRLS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland have yet furnished 
any statement to him with regard to the 
suggestions of the Catholic Bishop of 
Meath as to the industrial training of 
girls; and, if so, whether he will lay it 
upon the Table ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Com- 
missioners are making specia]) inquiries 
upon this subject through their In- 
spectors; but these gentlemen have not 
yet made their Report. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the Report be 
laid on the Table of the House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will ask the 
Commissioners. 


IRELAND—THE TOWN CLERK OF BAN. 
GOR, CO. DOWN—ALLEGED DEFAL- 
CATIONS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether on 14th July last Local Go- 
vernment Board Auditor attended at 
Bangor to audit the town accounts for 
1882; did auditor postpone visit at the 
request of the town clerk, and in the 
meantime did the clerk replace a portion 
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of the rates for 1882 by his collections 
on account of 1883 ; did auditor discover 
that upwards of £200 of the rates for 
1883 had been embezzled; also up- 
wards of £14 of arrears for 1881, which 
latter should have been credited in 1882 
account; did auditor again visit Bangor 
on 3rd August in consequence of reports 
forwarded to the Local Government 
Board by Mr. Atkinson, and had au- 
ditor any communications, verbal or 
written, with the Town Commissioners 
or their clerk with reference to their de- 
falcations, and was it at auditor’s sug- 
gestion that certain books were de- 
stroyed, and that the clerk asked to be 
relieved of the duties of collector ; what 
report did auditor forward to his depart- 
ment, seeing that the deficiency in 1883 
rates was only made good the day 
before his visit, and that the arrears had 
not been returned; and, did auditor 
ascertain if any part of the loans ob- 
tained for sanitary or other purposes had 
been used to defray current expenditure, 
seeing that it was not till 30th August 
that any part of the ordinary town rate 
for 1883 was lodged ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Auditor 
attended at Bangor, on the 14th of July, 
to audit the township accounts, but had 
to postpone his auditing owing to an 
outbreak of scarlatina in the clerk’s 
family. He did attend for the same 
purpose on the 12th of last month. His 
visit on the 8rd of August was for a 
different purpose. He had no conversa- 
tion with either the Town Commissioners 
or the clerk with regard to defalcations ; 
and he suggested the appointment of a 
rate collector, because he thought the 
position of clerk and rate collector in- 
compatible. As he has not yet com- 
menced his audit, the statement that he 
discovered irregularities and defalcations 
is without foundation. 


TRELAND—MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 
ACT—ELECTION OF TOWN COM- 
MISSIONERS AT BANGOR, CO. 
DOWN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Did Mr. Archibald Thomson, in his 
communications to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Mr. Trevelyan, the Presi- 
dent, or His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, inform them, with other things, 
that, at the annual election for Town 
Commissioners at Bangor, county Down, 
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in October last, unqualified persons, 
being in arrear of rates, stood as candi- 
dates ; and also that a large number of 
similar persons were entered on voters’ 
list and voted; and, further, that in 
spite of written protests, the unqualified 
candidates were put forward and de- 
clared duly elected, and act as Oom- 
missioners ; and, can the October election 
be held as valid if the facts are as 
stated by Mr. Thomson? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: A letter was 
received from Mr. Archibald Thomson 
in October last relating to the election of 
Town Commissioners at Bangor, and 
calling in question the proceedings in 
several respects—among others, the 
alleged non-payment of rates by can- 
didates and voters. Mr. Thomson was 
informed, in reply, that the Local Go- 
vernment Board had no control in the 
matter. It is no part of my duty to ex- 
press an opinion on the validity of an 
election. I am advised that if any per- 
son desired to impeach the election it 
should have been done in the manner 
and in the time prescribed by law. 


INLAND REVENUE—CULTIVATION OF 
TOBACCO. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he has 
prepared a scheme for allowing the 
agriculturists of the United Kingdom 
to grow tobacco for sale ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- . 
QUER (Mr. Cuiipers): In accordance 
with the promise I gave the noble Lord 
during last Session, I have carefully in- 
quired into this subject during the Re- 
cess. The facts seem to be that for a 
certain number of years, beginning in 
1779, and I think ending in 1830, to- 
bacco was allowed to be grown in Ire- 
land. At the end of that period a 
Committee of this House, I believe, sat, 
and a Bill was passed putting an end to 
that permission. At that time the Free 
Trade rules, which are now the basis of 
our legislation, were not so well under- 
stood, and the tobacco grown in Ireland 
was not subjected to duty—that is to 
say, if consumed in Ireland. Of course, 
now, if the permission was restored, the 
tobacco would have to pay an Excise 
duty countervailing the Customs duty. 
I am quite certain that as the old 
experiment when there was no duty 
practically failed—not much _ tobacco, 
and that of inferior quality, having 
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been grown—nothing would be gained 
if the permission was now granted. 
With the Excise duty it would fail alto- 
gether, unless on the part of those who 
might hope to escape the duty. I, there- 
fore, after the fullest consideration, have 
come to the conclusion that it would not 
be expedient to allow the growth of to- 
bacco in this country. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: I will call 
further attention to the subject. 


SCOTLAND—EVICTION OF CROFTERS 
AT TOBERMORY FOR EVIDENCE 
GIVEN BEFORE THE ROYAL COM- 
MISSION. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Lord 
Advocate, If his attention has been 
called to the eviction of two crofters at 
Tobermory, on the alleged ground that 
they had given evidence adverse to their 
landlord before the Royal Commission ; 
if he will cause inquiry to be made into 
the circumstances, and if it is true that 
the landlord in question was not asked, 
in the usual manner, to promise indem- 
nity to the crofter delegates ; and, if he 
can state the reason for this omis- 
sion ? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I have inquired into this 
case, and am informed that the crofter 
delegates usually, or often, asked for an 
assurance of immunity before giving 
evidence, and then the Chairman always 

ut a question on the subject to the 
andlords or their representatives ; but 
at Tobermory the delegates made no 
mention of the matter, and, therefore, 
no assurance was demanded. A long 
controversial correspondence has passed 
with the proprietor and a person writing 
on behalf of the men who were removed, 
which will be appended to the Report 
of the Commission. 


SCOTLAND—THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
UPON THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS— 
THE REPORT. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Lord 
Advocate, When the Report of the Royal 
Commission upon the Crofters of the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland will 
be in the hands of Members? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I understand that the Report 
has proved to be a work of great labour, 
and that it is not likely to be ready 
before the end of this month. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Mr. MACFARLANE: Would it not 
be possible to publish the evidence with- 
out waiting for the Report ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): In answer to a previous 
Question of the hon. Member, I stated 
that it was not according to usage in the 
case of the Report of a Royal Commis- 
sion to publish the evidence till the Re- 
port is presented. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
FIRING INTO A CONVENT AT 
LURGAN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, on 28th September last, shots 
were fired into the convent of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, in Lurgan; whether a 
number of pellets were found embedded 
in the wall of the house; whether similar 
pellets were not found in a house from 
which the shots might have been fired 
against the wall of the convent; and, 
whether the Government have offered 
any reward for the discovery of the per- 
petrators of the outrage, and what 
means they have used to discover the 
guilty party ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: On the after- 
noon of the 28th of September several 
panes of glass were broken in the win- 
dows of a house in Lurgan occupied by 
the Order of St. Vincent de Paul. The 
mischief is believed to have been done 
with an air-gun. Some pellets were 
found in the room; but it is not the 
case that any were embedded in the 
wall, or that any were discovered in a 
house from which the shot from the air- 
gun might have been fired. Close in- 
quiry and search were made by the 
police, but no reward for information 
was offered. Ample precaution has since 
been taken to prevent the repetition of 
the annoyance. 


PROTESTANT CLERGYMEN AND CA- 
THOLIC TRADERS (IRELAND). 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has any information that, 
on Sunday the 9th of December last, the 
Rev. Mr. Burroughs, Incumbent of the 
Mariners’ Church, Kingstown, Dublin, 
delivered in that church a discourse, in 
which he advised the congregation not 
to deal with Catholic traders, and recom- 
mended by name one Protestant trader 
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to their patronage; and, whether his 
attention has been drawn to the com- 
ments in the local press on the discourse 
in question; whether advice of a like 
character has been lately given in ser- 
mons preached by the Rev. Dr. Neligan 
in the Molyneux Church, Leeson Park, 
Dublin, and by the Rector of Nenagh, 
county Tipperary, in the parish church 
of Nenagh; whether an Orange circular, 
printed in The Freeman’s Journal of the 
28rd January last, and emanating from 
the ‘‘Members of the Loyal Orange 
Lodge, No. 795, Ballymote{county Sligo), 
in Lodge assembled,’”’ had attached to 
it the names of Rev. G. T. Walker, 
Emlafad Glebe, Ballymote ; Rev. Thomas 
Cosgrove, Lissadell Parsonage; Rev. 
Thomas Henry, Calry Glebe; Rev. J. 
Allen French, Rectory, Drumceliffe ; and 
Rev. James Todd, Moneygold Grange ; 
and whether this circular called on Pro- 
testant landlords of the county— 

‘¢ To take into consideration the just claims 
of Protestant young men, with a view to giving 
them farms and such other privileges as circum- 
stances of the future may permit and suggest ;’’ 


and desiring that the chaplains of the 
several Orange lodges might 


‘*Be communicated with respecting any 
vacant farms or situations to be filled up; ”’ 


whether the clergymen named admit 
their responsibility for the document in 
question ; and, whether such incitements 
and suggestions, in sermons or other- 
wise, are exempt from the operation of 
sec 7 of ‘‘ The Prevention of Crime (Ire- 
land) Act, 1882;”’’ and, if so, whether a 
like exemption applies to similar pro- 
ceedings on-the part of the Catholic 
clergy ? 

Mr. GIBSON: Before this Question 
is answered, I would ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman has received com- 
munications from the Rev. Mr. Bur- 
roughs and the Rev. Dr. Neligan; and 
whether he is aware that they both re- 
pudiate distinctly the use of such lan- 
guage with regard to Roman Catholic 
tradesmen ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir; two 
rev. gentlemen, Dr. Neligan and the 
Rector of Nenagh, have, unsolicited, 
communicated with me in the sense 
stated by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Gibson), and they em- 
phatically denounce the statements with 
regard to them as having no foundation. 
The Government has no means of veri- 
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fying these statements, even if they were 
inclined to do so, and do not feel called 
upon to express an opinion on the ab- 
stract point raised with regard to them. 
As regards the Circular, I am advised 
at some length that the clergymen who 
signed it could not be prosecuted under 
the Prevention of Crime Act. 

Mr. SEXTON: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman say that he received such a 
letter from the Rev. Mr. Burroughs? 

Mr. GIBSON: I received such a 
letter. I have it here. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: My strong im- 
pression is, that I got a letter from the 
Rev. Mr. Burroughs, repudiating the 
assertion, and the other two gentlemen 
communicated with me and the Irish 
Office. 

Mr. SEXTON: Do the gentlemen 
named in the fourth paragraph admit 
the Circular ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: With regard to 
the fourth paragraph, I do not know 
that they admit their responsibility ; but 
I got a legal opinion, which is conclu- 
sive, of the impossibility of bringing 
such a case within the scope of the In- 
timidation Clauses of the Prevention of 
Crime Act. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) — 
ROUNDSTONE NATIONAL SCHOOL. 
Mr.T. P. O°;CONNOR asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land, If his attention has been called 

to the dismissal by the magistrates of 
the claim for school fees of Mr. James 

Connorton, national teacher, against the 

head constable of Roundstone, for the 

education of his two boys for six months 
at the Roundstone National School; 
and, whether the schoolmaster acted in 
strict accordance with the rules of the 

Commissioners of Education, and with 

the approval of the manager as to the 

amount of the fees fined and demanded ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: I have received 
a Report, from which it appears that 
the teacher stated on oath before the 
magistrate that he had no arrangement 
with the Head Constable as to the pay- 
ment of fees; but that it was optional 
with him to charge him or not. It fur- 
ther appeared that, after more than one 
complaint, the Head Constable had been 
obliged to remove his children from the 
school, in consequence of the manner in 
which they had been beaten by the 
teacher, and that he had been put to an 
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expense thereby. Taking this into con- 
sideration, together with the fact that 
there had been no agreement to pay the 
sum processed for, the magistrates were 
unanimous in dismissing the case. I 
cannot review their decision. I have 
received a Report from the Commission- 
ers of Education, in which they state 
they do not know the ground on which 
the process was dismissed. An appeal 
is open to the teacher. 


RUSSIA— ENFORCED NATURALIZA- 
TION OF BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretery of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government is 
aware that British subjects employed on 
certain Russian Railways have received 
an intimation to the effect that, unless 
they became Russian subjects within 
three months from the date of such in- 
timation, they will be required to resign 
the appointments they at present hold; 
and, whether any step can be taken to 
obtain the withdrawal of the order? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Lord Granville’s attention has been 
called to the subject, and Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg has been 
instructed to make inquiries and re- 

ort. 
/ Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: May I ask 
whether, in the event of these unfortu- 
nate men being dismissed, Her Majesty’s 
Government will make any effort to ob- 
tain compensation ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Lord Granville will naturally wait for 
the Report before deciding what course 
he will take. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL — 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked the 

Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 

nies, Whether the British Government 

have given their sanction to the title of 

South African Republic assumed by the 

Rulers of the Transvaal State; and, 

whether the title implies a sovereignty or 

a suzerainty over the Cape Colony and 

other portions of South Africa external 

to the Transvaal; and, if such is not 
the interpretation of the title, what is 
its real meaning ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: In the 

Convention just signed with the Trans- 

vaal State recognition has been given to 


Mr, Trevelyan 
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the use of the title of South African 
Republic. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] I am quite 
at a loss to understand those groans. I 
may remind hon. Members that the title 
of the South African Republic was in use 
until the British annexation in 1877; 
and one of the principal objects of the 
Delegates was to obtain a formal recog- 
nition of their old title, which has been 
continuously employed in their laws and 
public documents. It implies no sort of 
suzerainty, jurisdiction, or authority over 
any other portion of South Africa what- 
ever outside of the strictly - defined 
Frontiers of the Republic. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882— ALLEGED INTRUSION 
OF THE POLICE. 

Mr. SHEIL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, on January 6th 1884, Con- 
stable Galligan, accompanied by two 
men, forced his way into the house of 
Mrs. Rodgers, of Carlanstown, county 
Meath, where a few young people were 
at tea; whether the names of all present 
were taken by the constable; whether 
he ordered them to disperse within five 
minutes, under pain of being arrested ; 
what charge was made against these 
people; and, whether the constable’s 
conduct meets with the approval of 
Her Majesty’s Government in Ire- 
land ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The constables 
did not force their way into the house. 
They were admitted without delay when 
they knocked at the door. They found 
no young people at tea, but, a company 
of 10 men, all known to the police, and 
most of them suspicious characters, and 
two girls. They were not ordered to 
disperse. No threat of arrest was made, 
and no charge was made against the 
people. Two of the men were requested 
to go home, which they did. The police 
had reason to believe that it was intended 
to hold an illegal meeting, under cover 
of a dance. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
POLLOCK, J.P.. MOUNTAINSTOWN, 
CO. MEATH. 

Mr. SHEIL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, on January Ist 1584, Mr. Pol- 
lock, J.P. of Mountainstown, in the 
county of Meath, stopped a boy named 

















Charles Reilly, and searched him for 
arms; whether Mr. Pollock acted legally; 
whether Mr. Pollock is High Sheriff for 
the county Meath; and, whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Ireland to call upon Mr. Pol- 
lock for an explanation of his con- 
duct ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : From inquiries 
made, it appears that Mr. Pollock heard 
a shot fired on land which he preserves, 
and, going in the direction of it, met 
three young men, and amongst them 
Charles Reilly. He asked Reilly whe- 
ther he had a revolver, and touched the 
outside of his coat pockets. He did not 
otherwise search him, nor, beyond this, 
did he lay a hand on him. Mr. Pollock’s 
herd was fired at about 12 months ago, 
and he is anxious about persons carry- 
ing arms in his neighbourhood. Mr. 
Pollock was not High Sheriff when the 
occurrence took place. I do not think 
the matter calls for any further notice 
on the part of the Government. 


RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS (IRE- 
LAND)—THE GAUGE QUESTION. 

Mr. CARBUTT asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether the Govern- 
ment have definitely decided that the 
new Railways which are to be con- 
structed in Ireland underthe Local Loans 
Act are to be constructed on the metre 
gauge, thus inflicting on Ireland the 
inconvenience of a break of gauge, which 
has been found so disadvantageous in 
India; whether he is aware that Light 
Railways of the Irish gauge can be con- 
structed at a cost of only ten per cent. 
increase above the cost of a metre gauge 
Railway; and, whether he has considered 
how far the greater wear and tear of the 
toy locomotive may in the end neutralise 
the saving from the smaller original first 
outlay ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Perhaps my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
would permit me to answer this Ques- 
tion. I assume that, my hon. Friend 
intends his Question to refer to projected 
lines under the Tramways and Public 
Companies Act of last Session. The Lord 
Lieutenant, after careful consideration, 
decided upon the 3-feet gauge as the 
most suitable. That is the gauge of all 
existing steam tramways and narrow- 
gauge railways in Ireland, and is found 
to be adequate for ordinary traffic. In 


the case of branch lines intended to de- 
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velop the traffic on existing railways of 
the ordinary gauge, the Privy Council 
has power to sanction the wider gauge 
under special conditions as to the gua- 
rantee. Iam not prepared to admit the 
accuracy of my hon. Friend’s views as 
to the relative cost of construction and 
maintenance of broad and narrow gauge 
railways. But while I would hesitate to 
dispute his opinion on a professional 
point, I may say that His Excellency was 
not without eminent professional advice ; 
and, further, that considerations such as 
these would form only a part of the case 
upon which the Government had to 
decide; and they came, after careful 
inquiry, to the conclusion which they 
considered most likely to promote the 
favourable working of the Act. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL MILITARY 
ASYLUM, CHELSEA, AND HIBERNIAN 
MILITARY SCHOOL, DUBLIN. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the Report 
made last year by the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire, amongst other things, 
into matters connected with the Royal 
Military Asylum, Chelsea, and the Royal 
Hibernian Military School, Dublin; whe- 
ther he is aware that it was an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee— 

“To inquire and Report as to the manage- 


ment of these schools, with a view to assimilate 
the regulations in force for the twoinstitutions;”” 


whether he has observed that the pro- 
portion of teachers to pupils at Chelsea, 
as stated in the Report (page 19), is 1 to 
121, and at the Hibernian School 1 to 
137, while the salaries and emoluments 
of the teaching staff in the latter are 
much below the former; what is the 
reason, if any, for the inequality; and, 
whether he will carry out the apparent 
object of the inquiry, by causing the 
assimilation of the two institutions as 
regards the payment of the staff, as well 
as in other respects ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The discrepancy in the proportion of 
teachers to pupils in the two schools is 
due to the fact that on the death of one 
of the four teachers at the Hibernian 
School in 1880, the Governing Body of 
the school represented that it was un- 
neccessary to appoint a successor. As 
regards the difference of the salaries of 
the teachers, those at the Duke of York’s 
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School are all Army schoolmasters, and 
are paid-in accordance with Army rates, 
their salaries increasing triennially up to 
18 years’ service. They only hold their 
appointments for seven years, and are 
liable to foreign service. The teachers 
at the Hibernian School are civilians, 
and are not liable to be moved from their 
appointments. It would obviously be in- 
equitable to pay these teachers at the 
same rate as Army schoolmasters. On 
vacancies occurring at the Hibernian 
School I shall consider whether it is not 
desirable, as recommended by the Com- 
mittee referred to, to fill them with Army 
schoolmasters, who would be paid as at 
Chelsea. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether it was a fact that the children 
were poorer and less robust in the Chel- 
sea school, owing to insufficient feeding, 
than those sent to ordinary schools; and, 
whether the condition of the children in 
the Dublin school was not even worse 
than those in Chelsea? 

Tue Marqvess or HARTINGTON: 
That raises a totally different point, and 
I would ask the hon. Gentleman to give 
Notice of it. 


Army— 


‘EGYPT (ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION)— 
HICKS PASHA. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he is aware 
that on the 5th June 1883, Hicks Pasha 
telegraphed to Sir Evelyn Wood to the 
following effect :— 

“The Government has been asked to send 
5,000 more troops to Khartoum. These can only 
be collected by dragging unwilling men from 
their fields and homes, and sending them away in 
chains, and these men are to be taken at once 
before an enemy, having been previously in no 
way organised ; and with what kind of officers. 
Of course I can have no reliance whatever on 
them. Will you send me instead four batta- 
lions of your new army, and I shall be content. 
They could return in six months. Fifty-one 
men of the Krupp Battery deserted on the way, 
although in chains; ”’ 
whether he is aware that Sir Evelyn 
Wood replied to the following effect :— 


**You are not aware of our position, It is 
impossible to comply with the request ; ”” 

whether Sir Evelyn Wood’s reply was 
in any way due to communications to 
him by Sir Edward Malet, as to the pro- 
bability of an early withdrawal of Her 
Majesty’s troops from Cairo; and, if he 
can explain why these telegrams were 
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not included in the Papers presented to 
Parliament ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government is not aware 
of the telegraphic communications men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman. I 
have the authority of Sir Edward Malet 
to state that if Sir Evelyn Wood in June 
last sent the answer quoted, it was not 
in consequence of any communication 
made by him as to the probability of an 
early withdrawal from Cairo, as no such 
communication passed. 


SOLDIERS’ PENSIONS AND YEOMANRY 
PAY BILL. 


Sir HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
be his intention to introduce again this 
Session the Bill which was read a first 
time in August last, abolishing the sta- 
tutory powers of the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital (Bill 297); and, if so, 
whether he will consent to place before 
the House, in the first instance, all 
papers received by him from that body, 
or their chairman, intended to dissuade 
him from pursuing this course ? 

Tuz Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Yes, Sir; the Bill of last Session will be 
re-introduced, but in an amended form, 
which will, I have reason to believe, be 
satisfactory to the Commissioners of 
Ohelsea Hospital. In these circum- 
stances, I think there would be no public 
advantage in laying the Papers re- 
ferred to before the House. 


ARMY—* MIXED” GUARDS. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, How long the 
practice has been in vogue in Home 
garrisons of mounting ‘‘ mixed’ guards, 
consisting of officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men, of different corps, on 
the same guard; and, how far it com- 
mands the approval of the Military 
authorities ; if he will also state what are 
the reasons which have led to the intro- 
duction of so novel a system ; and, whe- 
ther it is owing to the inability of some 
battalions to furnish a sufficient number 
of effective soldiers fit for duty ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
There is no such practice in home garri- 
sons generally; but in Dublin, where 
the guard duties have been for the past 
three years exceptionally heavy, it has 
occasionally been found advisable by the 
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military authorities to mount mixed 
guards. The object has been to equalize 
guard duties, and to insure all ranks 
having four nights in bed. The expedient 
has rarely been resorted to oftener than 
once a-week, and very seldom without 
an officer being in command of the 
guard. There is always at least one 
non-commissioned officer belonging to 
the same corps as the men. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING LEGISLATION— 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT BIR- ~ 
MINGHAM. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, If the 
following extract from his speech at 
Birmingham is correct :— 

‘‘ When I was at Newcastle the other day th® 
shipowners told me that over-insurance wa% 
altogether uncommon. It is not uncommon: 
I say it deliberately, speaking in the due sense 
of the responsibility, that it 1s the commonest 
thing in the world. I have overwhelming proof 
that in a great number of cases the loss of a ship 
is actually a source of profit to the owners. Why, 
even in Newcastle, I had an illustration of it. 
In the very short time [ stayed there, I met a 
gentleman who said: ‘A few days ago I was 
speaking to the manager of a large steamship 
company, and I asked him what sort of a season 
he had had, and his reply was, we have been 
very unfortunate, we have had no losses ;’”’ 


and, if so, whether he is able to substan- 
tiate that statement ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The extract 
from my speech to which my hon. Friend 
calls my attention appears to have been 
reported with substantial accuracy. He 
asked me whether I can substantiate 
this statement ; but I find there are two 
statements in the extract, and I am not 
quite certain to which he refers. There is 
a statement that I had a conversation in 
Newcastle with a gentleman there, the 
purport of which I gave in my speech. 
As to the fact of my having had that 
conversation, I have nothing but my 
own word for it, which I hope my hon. 
Friend will think sufficient. There is 
also a statement that when I was at 
Newcastle the shipowners told me that 
over-insurance was altogether uncom- 
mon, &c. If it is with regard to this 
second statement that my hon. Friend 
puts this Question, I have to say that I 
have a great mass of information on the 
subject which I hope to lay before the 
House whenever I have av opportunity 
of moving the second reading of the 
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believe, will carry conviction to every 
impartial mind. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: I wish to 
explain that my Question was altered by 
the Clerk at the Table, and did not con- 
vey the meaning I had. What I wish 
to ask is, if the right hon. Gentleman 
could give us some information as to 
who the managing owner referred to in 
the speech is, because a person who does 
that is guilty of a criminal offence ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have no 
information on that subject. The only 
information I have is contained in my 
speech. I repeated a conversation I 
had at Newcastle, as to which I do not 
think it necessary to give the name, and 
I have not myself the name of the 
managing owner to whom the gentleman 
with whom I had the conversation re- 
ferred. I gave the conversation rather 
as an illustration than as a fact. 
|‘*Oh, oh!”?] I gave it rather as an 
illustration of the opinion which is pre- 
valent, even in shipping ports, concern- 
ing this subject, than as a fact upon 
which I was going to lay much stress. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that by 
concealing the name of this person, 
who, by his own confession, has been 
guilty of a criminal act, he is himself 
conniving at the offence ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have al- 
ready said that I do not know the name 
of the person. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
EMIGRATION OF PAUPER CHILDREN. 
Mr. RANKIN asked the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
the Local Government Office is pre- 
pared to give to Boards of Guardians 
the necessary information to enable 
them to take steps to carry out their 
powers for the emigration of pauper 
children; and, whether, in view of the 
large and probably increasing emigra- 
tion which will take place from this 
Country, the Government will take into 
their consideration the desirability of 
establishing a sub-department of either 
the Local Government Board or the 
Colonial Office to deal with all questions 
connected with emigration, and to be a 
channel for supplying all necessary in- 
formation to intending emigrants? 
Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: We be- 
lieve that Boards of Guardians are fully 
aware of their statutory powers with 
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regard to the emigration of — 
children. If, in any case, they desired 
further information, we should be glad 
to supply it. As regardsinformation as 
to particular Colonies, this is a question 
for the Crown Agents and Agents Gene- 
ral of the Colonies. Emigration other 
than at the cost of the rates is not a 
matter which comes within our province, 
and: we are not prepared to suggest the 
creation of such a Sub-Department for 
Emigration. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)— 
LONDON BAKEHOUSES. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a statement in Zhe Lambeth Post, of 
the Report of the medical officer of that 

arish, to the effect that some of the 

akehouses which he had inspected were 
found to be in a very bad sanitary con- 
dition— 

“Several of them being below the ground 
level, and in some cases the sewage came through 
into the premises ; ”’ 


and, whether it is his intention to intro- 
duce a Bill during the present Session 
to prevent the further erection of bake- 
houses below the level of the ground ? 
Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: We have 
to-day received the Report of the medi- 
cal officer of Lambeth. It refers to a 
large number of cases in which sanitary 
defects in bakehouses were discovered ; 
but it does not state that ‘‘ sewage came 
through into the premises.’’ Neither is 
it stated in that Report, although we do 
not doubt that such is the case, that 
several of the bakehouses are under- 
ound. We learn that notices have 
een served on the owners in every in- 
stance to remedy the sanitary defects, 
and that inspection will frequently be 
made. With reference to the question 
as to legislation to prevent the construc- 
tion of underground bakehouses, a clause 
on this subject was introduced into the 
Factory and Workshops Bill of last 
Session, but was withdrawn in defer- 
ence to opposition. The Act as passed, 
however, contains a provision that any 
occupier of a place used as a bakehouse, 
which is in such a state as to be unfit 
for such use, is liable to penalties, and 
this applies to bakehouses under, as 
well as those above ground. If experi- 
ence should show that further legislation 
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is required, we should be prepared to 


it. 

r. BROADHURST wished to call 
attention to the fact that the best evi- 
dence that legislation was required was 
contained in a clause being introduced 
in the Bill of last year. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is entitled to ask a Question; but he is 
now travelling beyond the limits of a 
Question. 

Mr. BROADHURST: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that the opposition to 
the clause in the Workshops Bill only 
consisted (so far as I know) of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Such I 
have understood to be the case. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—THE 
TOKAR EXPEDITION—ARTILLERY. 


Sm HENRY TYLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether Sir Gerald Graham, Sir Red- 
vers Buller, and Sir Evelyn Baring re- 
quested that a battery of Horse Artillery 
should be sent with Sir Gerald Graham's 
expedition; whether that request was 
refused by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
at what date or dates such requests 
were made by any of the above Officers ; 
at what dates they were refused; and, 
if he would explain the reasons for such 
refusal ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have not received such a request from 
any of the officers referred to in the 
Question, and I do not know under 
what circumstances it could have been 
the duty of Sir Evelyn Baring to tele- 
graph on such a subject. General Ste- 
phenson, on the 14th of February, tele- 
graphed that General Baker recom- 
mended that a field battery of Artillery 
should.be sent; but, as I have already 
stated, acting on military advice, the 
recommendation was not complied with. 

Str HENRY TYLER: I beg to ask 
the noble Marquess whether he has seen 
the report in Zhe Times this day with 
respect to General Graham’s Army in 
the Soudan, in which it says— 

‘*The heat was very great, and the troops 
suffered from want of water, especially the 
Naval Brigade and the Artillery, who dragged 
the guns through heavy sand for seven hours ; ’’ 


and, whether that was not for want of a 
battery of Horse Artillery ? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have seen the statement ; but until we 
receive a detailed account of the action 
that was fought on Friday last, I do not 
think it possible to give an opinion. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE 
INSPECTORS’ RETURNS. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE (for Mr. 
Rares) asked the Vice President of the 
Council, What number of the Returns of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors, embodying 
the results of the first examination of 
the schools they had visited last year, 
were sent back to them by the Depart- 
ment for revision ; and, whether he has 
any objection to lay upon the Table of 
the House the instructions communi- 
cated by the Department to the Inspec- 
tors, when such Returns were sent back? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: At the end of 
May last year, when the first month’s 
Reports of examinations under the New 
Code had been received, it was found 
that in some districts some Inspectors 
had misinterpreted the “instructions” 
of the Department with respect to the 
mode of assessing the annual grant. In 
these cases the Reports were returned 
for reconsideration. Great part of those 
returned were sent back without being 
considered by the Department. There 
is no record of the exact number so 
returned. We should have been want- 
ing alike in our duty, and in considera- 
tion for the schools, had we not, at the 
beginning of such a change of method, 
watched very narrowly the mode of its 
administration. The instructions were 
of the usual confidential character, and 
were not such as could be properly laid 
on the Table of this House. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT—LORD 
MORLEY’S COMMITTEE. 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any steps are being taken to carry out 
the recommendations of Lord Morley’s 
Committee, as to the closer union of 
the Army Medical Department with the 
Army Hospital Corps ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the recommendation 
referred to in the Question was one of a 
great many contained in the Report of 
Lord Morley’s Committee, and he hoped 
in introducing the Army Estimates to 
be able to make a general statement 
with regard to the Report of that Com- 
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mittee; and he, therefore, thought it 
would be more convenient to defer any 
statement until then. 


DYNAMITE OUTRAGES--LEGISLATION. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, with a 
view for the better protection of the 
public from criminal designs against life 
and property by the use of explosive 
agents, Her Majesty’s Government have 
it under consideration to propose Legis- 
lation to Parliament giving greater 
powers to the Executive, and, in par- 
ticular, powers for expelling from the 
United Kingdom all Foreign persons 
who may reasonably be suspected by the 
police of being concerned in the afore- 
said designs ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: This 
is a matter, I need not say, which has 
engaged, and is engaging, the most 
anxious attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Stringent directions have 
been given in reference to measures for 
detecting emissaries sent from abroad 
to commit these atrocious crimes. The 
House will see, probably, that it is 
better I should not at this moment state 
the nature of those measures. They are 
within the powers of the existing law ; 
but if, in the judgment of the Govern- 
ment, they are not upon experiment 
found sufficient, the Government will 
not have any hesitation in asking the 
House for further powers. At the pre- 
sent moment they do not propose to ask 
for further powers. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
CLIFFORD LLOYD. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will state under what statute or 
power the Lord Lieutenant granted 
leave of absence to Mr. Clifford Lloyd, 
without the requirements of the Civil 
Service Regulations being complied 
with, viz. the production of a medical 
certificate to entitle Mr. Olifford Lloyd 
to such leave of absence; if he will 
state for what time the leave of absence 
has been granted; and, if it is a fact 
that Mr. Lloyd’s name appears on the 
published list of Resident Magistrates, 
and in the first class ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: A medical certi- 
ficate is not requisite under the regula- 
tions of the Civil Service, unless the 














leave granted to the officer be sick 
leave, which allows pay. Leave without 
pay is often granted to Civil servants 
for their own private business, on due 
cause being shown to the Head of the 
Department, and still oftener is such 
leave granted for the benefit of some 
Colonial or Foreign Government. The 
leave granted to Mr. Lloyd was for six 
months, from the 15th of September 
last, and it is His Excellency’s inten- 
tion to extend it. Mr. Lloyd’s name is 
retained on the list of Resident Magis- 
trates in the first class. 


IRELAND—ROMAN CATHOLIC LENTEN 
PASTORALS—THE BISHOP OF ELPHIN. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the following passage in the Lenten 
Pastoral addressed by the Catholic 
Bishop of Elphin to the clergy of his 
diocese :— 

“ We have evidence, which we deeply deplore, 
that Freemason and Orange Lodges are actively 
at work in our midst, plotting the extermi- 
nation of our people, fostering disunion, provok- 
ing outrages, in a word, undermining the very 
foundations of social order; and, what is most 
lamentable, those lodges are not only sanctioned 
but directed in their evil work by public 
officials, by Justices of the Peace—nay, even 
by Ministers of the Protestant Church ;’’ 
and, whether the Irish Executive will 
have regard to this statement in their 
conduct of the promised investigation 
into the Orange Society in Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Lenten Pas- 
torals of Roman Catholic Bishops are 
not communicated to the Irish Govern- 
ment, nor have they any means of veri- 
fying what they may be stated to 
contain. Any specific statement from a 
Bishop, or any documentary evidence 
which is submitted bearing on the 
operations of the Orange Society in his 
diocese, of which he may desire to 
complain, will receive careful attention ; 
but the Government cannot undertake 
to investigate the accuracy of general 
statements of opinion by any individual, 
however eminent. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES ACT. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether the 
following paragraph in the published 
prospectus of a proposed Company is 
not contrary to the policy and provisions 
of the Acts for the regulation of Joint 
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Stock Companies; and, if so, whether 
he will draw the attention of the Public 
Prosecutor to the attempts to avoid in 
this way the disclosure of premature 
contracts :— 

“The vendors and promoters have also 
entered into contracts in relation to the ex- 
penses of forming and floating the Company, 
and every applicant for shares shall be deemed 
to have waived the disclosure of all contracts 
other than those above specified (i.e. in pre- 
vious paragraphs); and all applications for 
shares will be received and allotments made 
on the footing of no future question being 
raised, by reason of the omission to specify in 
the prospectus the dates and names of the 
parties to any contract?” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): The Companies Act, 
which requires the disclosure of all 
contracts in the prospectus of a Com- 
pany, declares that their concealment 
shall be deemed fraudulent against 
persons who take shares on the faith of 
the prospectus. The non-publication of 
these contracts, therefore, is not a crime 
or public offence, so that there is no 
case for the intervention of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions. Any opinion I 
may give could only be for the benefit 
of two classes of persons—those who 
will not take shares in such a Company 
and those who will. Those who will 
not take shares do not require my 
advice; and those who will invest their 
money in such a Company must be 
possessed of an intellectual capacity 
which would render it difficult for them 
to appreciate any advice I may give. I 
am sure my hon. Friend is not likely to 
be among the latter class. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
J. YOUNG, J.P. 

Mr. O’BRIEN (for Mr. Hzaty) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If the Richard 
Young, J.P. who lately signed the 
protest of the county Derry magistrates 
against the dismissal of Lord Rossmore, 
is the same Richard Young who was 
charged with drunkenness three times 
before the City of Derry magistrates, 
and on the last occasion was described 
as an ‘‘old offender,’ and fined forty 
shillings and costs; whether the Go- 
vernment were informed by the local 
authorities of these cases; whether, on 
& previous occasion, a magistrate was 
removed from the Commission of the 
Peace on being once fined before the 
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same Bench for a like offence; and, 
whether the Government will allow to 
continue in office a magistrate, publicly 
charged as an “ old offender,” with the 
adjudication of cases of a similar cha- 
racter to that for which he has been so 
often fined ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, the 
case of Mr. Young was a very deplorable 
one. He had been under restraint, and his 
health at present was in avery precarious 
condition. He had placed his resignation 
in the hands of the Lord Chancellor, 
and the circumstances that led to his 
ill-health were such as to make that step 
unavoidable. His resignation had no- 
thing to do with signing the Rossmore 
protest. He was not ina condition to 
sign it, and it was done by his wife, who 
did not understand the matter, and was 
told that every other magistrate had 
signed it. 


EGYPT—THE RED SEA LITTORAL— 
TAJURRAH. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment undertook to defend the Egyptian 
Ports on the Red Sea, they had taken 
into consideration that Tajurrah is an 
Egyptian Port on the Red Sea, but that 
France claims jurisdiction in regard to 
it; whether he can say if this pledge is 
to be regarded as an assurance that Her 
Majesty’s Government will defend these 
Ports against all attack, or only against 
attacks on the part of the inhabitants of 
these Ports and of the surrounding 
country ; and, whether the pledge is a 
temporary or a permarent one ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Tajurrah is outside the Red Sea, in the 
Gulf of Aden; but it is one of the 
Egyptian ports of which Her Majesty’s 
Government have undertaken the pro- 
tection for the present. They are aware 
that a claim is made by the French Go- 
vernment to Obokh ; but it would not be 
advisable at present to make any further 
statement. Her Majesty’s Government 
is not aware of the probability of any 
attack on the Red Sea ports, except by 
inhabitants of the surrounding country. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—BOARD 
SCHOOLS (METROPOLIS). 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Vice 

President of the Council, If it is the 

fact that the School Board for London 
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has issued precepts requiring contribu- 
tions from St. George, Hanover Square, 
£56,251; St. James’s, Westminster, 
£22,368; St. Martin’s, £13,802; the 
Westminster district, £20,474; the Strand 
district, £14,673; St. Peter’s, £80; or 
a sum in all for Westminster of 
£127,608, for the financial year 1884-5; 
and, if he will state what schools are 
maintained in Westminster by the School 
Board, how many school places are pro- 
vided in them, and what has been the 
average attendance at each school during 
the past year ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: We have no 
record in the Education Department of 
the separate contributions of the various 
districts or parishes within a School 
Board district. The London School 
Board, however, informed me that the 
sums specified in the Question are prac- 
tically correct. The Returns of provision 
and average attendance of the Board 
schools in Westminster, as supplied by 
the School Board, show seven schools 
with accommodation for 4,191 children, 
with 3,681 in average attendance during 
last year. 


INLAND REVENUE—TOBACCO DUTIES, 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he can 
explain upon what principle the Duty 
of four shillings and tenpence is levied 
upon Cavendish tobacco imported into 
this Country, while unmanufactured to- 
bacco is only charged three shillings 
and sixpence and three shillings and 
tenpence according to the quantity of 
moisture contained in it? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I am afraid 
that it would be impossible, in the com- 
pass of an answer at Question time, to 
explain satisfactorily these differences. 
All I can say now is that, before the 
passing of the Manufactured Tobacco 
Act of 1863, the duty on Cavendish to- 
bacco was 9s. per ]b., and 5 per cent, so 
that the difference is much less now than 
formerly. There are four duties on dif- 
ferent classes of manufactured tobacco— 
4s. 10d., 4s. 4d., 8s. 10d., and 3s. 6d. 
per lb. 


STREET TRAFFIC (METROPOLIS)—PRI- 
VATE GATES, BARS, &c. IN PUBLIC 
THOROUGHFARES—LEGISLATION, 
Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 

Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
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Works, Whether it is his intention to 
bring in a Bill this year or next to 
abolish all private gates, bars, and posts 
which obstruct the public thoroughfares 
in the Metropolis, in accordance with 
the views expressed by the Home Se- 
cretary to a Deputation on the subject, 
to the effect that he was the best person 
to bring in such a Bill, and that it would 
have his approval ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: In 
reply to my hon. Friend, I may state 
that I am advised that such a Bill as he 
refers to would require the usual Notices 
to be given in November, and could 
not, therefore, be introduced this year. 
With regard to next year, I cannot 
undertake to commit the Metropolitan 
Board to any course of action. The 
matter has been at various times con- 
sidered by the Board ; but it raises large 
questions of compensation, and presents 
many points of difficulty. 


EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN)— 
PROCLAMATION OF GENERAL 
GORDON. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is a fact that General 
Gordon has issued a Proclamation at 
Khartoum, in which he states that— 


“T am forced against my will to send for 
British troops, who are now on the road, and 
will arrive in a few days. I shall severely 
punish all who will not change their conduct ;” 


and, whether British troops have been 
ordered to Khartoum, or are on their way 
thither? I also wish to ask, if the Go- 
vernment have received any confirma- 
tion of the unfavourable news that the 
political situation at Khartoum has be- 
come worse; and that if any disaster 
should overtake the 2,000 irregulars who 
have marched out against the enemy the 
place will certainly be lost ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
We have no information as to the latter 
Question. I must refer the hon. Mem- 
ber to the declaration made on the 23rd 
of last month by the Prime Minister, 
that the Government could not under- 
take, pending the time of full explana- 
tion, to make statements from day to day 
in regard to the language, steps, and 
views of General Gordon. British troops 
have not been ordered to Khartoum, and 
are not on their way thither. 


Mr. Montague Guest 


{COMMONS} 
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EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
THE SOUDAN)—GENERAL GRAHAM'S 
INSTRUCTIONS. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will now state to the House the in- 
structions given to General Graham with 
regard to an advance from Trinkitat 
against the enemy ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have no objection now to give to the 
House the fullest information in my 
power as to the instructions sent by 
Her Majesty’s Government to General 
Graham. The first instruction was con- 
tained in a Paper already before the 
House, from which, perhaps, I may read 
an extract. It is a telegram from the 
Adjutant General to General Officer 
Commanding in Egypt, dated 12th of 
February, and the following is the por- 
tion to which I refer :— 


** Force to be collected at Suakin, with the 
object, if possible, of relieving Tokar garrison if 
it can hold out; if not, of taking any measures 
necessary for defence of ports.” 


The telegram we have received from the 
General Officer Commanding at Cairo, 
and which will, no doubt, be laid on the 
Table, contains an account of all the steps 
taken in consequence of the telegram 
which I have just read. Among them 
is a Memorandum of the instructions 
given to General Graham, from which 
the following is an extract :— 


‘* After making all necessary arrangements 
for maintaining your base at Trinkitat and 
securing your line of communications between 
there and Tokar, you will advance at once to 
the latter place and withdraw the garrison and 
others who may wish to accompany them. You 
will then return with these to Trinkitat, and 
telegraph to head-quarters, Cairo, for further 
orders. In the event of your ascertaining 
beyond doubt before leaving Suakin that Tokar 
has fallen, you will remain stationary, and tele- 
graph as above for further orders. You will 
adopt the same course at Trinkitat should un- 
doubted infermation reach you there that Tokar 
has fallen, despatching at once to Suakin such 
force as you may consider sufficient to hold the 
forts there and maintain the security of that 
place.”’ 


On the 18th of February instructions 
were sent to Admiral Hewett to com- 
municate, if possible, with the garrison 
at Tokar, and to inform them that they 
were about to be relieved by a British 
Force; also to give the Rebel Chiefs as- 
sembled near Tokar the same informa- 
tion, and also to intimate to them that, 
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unless they desisted from the siege of 
that place, a British Force would be de- 
spatched to relieve it. The following 
telegram was received from Sir William 
Hewett on the 18th of February, dated :— 


“18th February,%11.5 p.m.: received 18th 
February 11.30 p.m. In reply to letters to 
Chiefs outside Tokar, stating that English in- 
tend to relieve garrisons and protect Suakin, he 
(Osman Digma ?) coolly informs me, after quota- 
tions from Koran, that all those that did not 
believe in the Mahdi would meet same fate as 
others, and says that after Tokar falls he 
intends coming to Suakin, and turning all into 
Sea. I, therefore, do not intend sending any 
more messages.” 


On the 22nd of February the following 
telegram was received from General 
Graham :— 


Suakin, 22nd February, 1884.—Just arrived. 
Spies report that Civil Governor and com- 
mander of troops went to rebel camp Wednes- 
day, and agreed to surrender on Thursday. 
Five men have come in from garrison, making 
same statement. Report of Tokar being ac- 
tually surrendered not yet received. All pre- 
parations for landing at Trinkitat are, therefore, 
being pressed forward.” 


On the 23rd of February I telegraphed 
to the General Officer commanding in 
Egypt— 

“Telegraph following to General Graham. 
Assuming Tokar fallen, what course would 
you recommend? No sanction will be given 
for a distant expedition. Could you march to 
Teb, protect fugitives, bury English dead, and 
return by land to Suakin? If Suakin threat- 
ened you may take offensive, either from 
Trinkitat or Suakin. Report fully on position.” 
I had received no answer to that telegram 
on the 26th of February, on which day 
I sent the following further telegram 
to General Graham :— 

‘Send news by every ship leaving Trinkitat 

of proceedings and prospects. Answer to my 
telegram of Saturday anxiously awaited. Tokar 
having fallen, the main object is now protection 
of Suakin from attack. Do not molest rebels 
if they disperse. Has Buller arrived ?”’ 
On the 27th I telegraphed again to 
General Graham, having received no 
reply to my telegram of Saturday, as 
follows :— 

‘* Have received no reply to mine of Saturday 
and Tuesday, but Consul reports advance in- 
tended Thursday. You should, if possible, 
summon Chiefs to disband forces, and attend 
Gordon at Khartoum for settlement of Soudan 
before attacking. Tell them we are not at war 


with Arabs, but must disperse force threatening 
Suakin.”’ 


On the 29th, which was Friday last, I 
received from General Graham a tele- 
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gram despatched from Trinkitat, but 
not dated, and from Suakim, dated 29th 
February, 6.20 p.m. It was received 
here at 5.50 p.m., and was in these 
terms— 

“ Telegram of 27th Febuary received. Am 

sending letter to outposts with white flag in 
accordance with instructions. Shall advance to 
Teb to-morrow, and not fight unless compelled 
to do so.” 
That is all I received until the telegrams 
from General Graham and from the 
Admiral, which have been published in 
the newspapers. I may, perhaps, add 
that there is no foundation whatever for 
the rumour which has found its way 
into some of the newspapers this morn- 
ing, that instructions have been sent to 
General Graham ordering him imme- 
diately to withdraw from Tokar. A 
telegram has been received from General 
Graham this afternoon asking for in- 
structions as to the disposal of the 
Egyptian men, women, and children, 
who are anxious to leave Tokar and to 
be sent to Trinkitat. Instructions have 
been sent to him with regard to that 
subject; but I think the same réason 
which induced me to be somewhat re- 
ticent as to the character of the instruc- 
tions sent to General Graham before 
the happening of recent events would 
make it inexpedient that I should now 
go into details as to the additional in- 
structions which have to-day been sent 
to General Graham. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: May 
I ask where General Gordon is now ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
His last telegram is dated from Tokar. 
Having had to make this somewhat 
lengthy statement to the House, I can 
hardly omit taking this, the earliest, op- 
portunity of stating how much reason I 
think the Government and the country 
have to be satisfied with the arrange- 
ments which were made by the General 
Officer commanding the expedition, and 
the manner in which those arrangements 
were carried out by the Staff and every- 
one engaged, and also with the rapid 
and efficient organization of the ex- 
pedition. I may also say how thoroughly 
judicious, in the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, were the disposi- 
tions made by General Graham, and 
how efficiently and admirably his in- 
structions were carried out by the offi- 
cers and men under his command 
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Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
may, with the permission of the House, 
express on the part of, I am sure, the 
whole House the same sentiments which 
have been expressed by the noble 
Marquess with regard to this expedi- 
tion. [‘‘No, no!”] Having said 
that, I wish to ask the noble Mar- 
quess or the Prime Minister whe- 
ther they can now inform the House 
as to the general principles on which 
they are now acting in regard to this 
business, and what are the intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government in the future? 
I do not ask for details which it may be 
inconvenient to give; but I think the 
House is entitled to information as to 
the general line of conduct. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I think it would be impossible for me to 
say more at present than I have already 
said. The main and immediate object 
of the policy of the Government is, in 
the first place, to secure the safety of 
the remainder of the Egyptian garrison 
rescued at Tokar; and, in the next place, 
to provide for the safety of Suakin, 
which appears still to be threatened by 
a considerable force of rebels who are 
in its immediate vicinity. Until we re- 
ceive fuller Reports from General Gra- 
ham and Admiral Hewett, I do not think 
it would be possible for me to make any 
further statement on the subject. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
May I ask whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have kept General Gordon in- 
formed as to what has been, and is, 
going forward in that part of the Soudan 
where General Graham is engaged ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
General Gordon has been kept constantly 
informed of everything that has taken 
place from Cairo. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Will 
the noble Marquess state to the House 
the date of the surrender of Tokar; and 
also how many Egyptian soldiers were 
found alive in the garrison ? 

Tur Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In the telegram from General Graham, 
which has been published in the news- 
papers, it is stated that Tokar has been 
in possession of the rebels since the 1 6th 
of February. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: That 
is not correct. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
That is all the information we have re- 
ceived on the subject. General Gordon 
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telegraphed this afternoon that he found 
in the garrison about 350 men of Egyp- 
tian origin, and probably about the 
same number of women and children, 
for whose removal he will have to make 
arrangements. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked whe- 
ther the noble Marquess was able to state 
what were the contentsof the letter which 
he had alluded to as having been sent by 
General Graham to Osman Digna and 
the Rebel Chiefs ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
No, Sir; I do not know anything more 
on the subject than I have stated. Ge- 
neral Graham states that he sent on the 
letter according to his instructions. 

Mr. M‘COAN: May I ask if any 
steps are to be taken to relieve the im- 
portant garrison of Kassala ? 


[No reply. ] 
Mr. M‘COAN: I will repeat the 
Question to-morrow. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—SPREAD OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE. 

Mr. DUCKHAM asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther any inquiry has been made to 
ascertain the correctness of the report 
that the cargo of Herefords landed at 
Portland on the 2nd of February from 
the Ontario, contracted foot and mouth 
disease at Liverpool during their deten- 
tion before embarkation ; and, whether 
it is correct that the Veterinary Inspec- 
tor at Portland has certified that they 
were free from the disease when they 
were landed ? 

Mr. DODSON: An inquiry has been 
made, in the course of which it was 
ascertained that the Herefords taken 
out on board the Ontarto were untrucked 
at Liverpool in the Canada Dock Station 
of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way, the place in which the temporary 
cattle market was held while Stanley 
Market was closed. We have no in- 
formation about the certificate of the 
Veterinary Inspector at Portland. The 
information in the telegram we received, 
dated Portland, February 19, was that 
some of the animals developed foot-and- 
mouth disease a day or two after landing 
in the quarantine ground at Deering. 
As the regulations of the United States 
authorities require animals that are 
found on landing to be diseased to be 
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quarantined elsewhere than at the regu- 
lar quarantine ground, it would appear 
that these animals did not show disease 
when landed. 


PUBLICATION OF OFFICIAL DOCU- 
MENTS—PREMATURE DELIVERY TO 
THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


Mr. MAYNE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State fur Foreign Affairs, By 
whose authority a copy of General Gor- 
don’s Proclamation was supplied to a 
portion of the London Press before any 
copies had been delivered to Members 
of the House; whether he can state why 
copies are supplied to only a few news- 
papers in London; and, whether he 
will see that, in future, the ‘whole of 
the London Press and the Provincial 
Press, through the news agencies, are 
placed on the same footing with regard 
to Foreign Office communications ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
General Gordon’s Proclamation was sent, 
by the authority of the Secretary of 
State, to a portion of the London Press, 
so that it should appear simultaneously 
with the delivery of the copies to the 
House. In regard to the second and 
third Questions of the hon. Member, 
they will be replied to by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the Question of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach). 

Str MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in view of the repeated in- 
stances, which have recently occurred, 
of the publication of official documents 
in the newspapers before they are dis- 
tributed among honourable Members, he 
will take steps to secure that the Heads 
of Departments shall adoptsome effectual 
measures to prevent such publication in 
future ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): The First Lord 
of the Treasury has asked me to reply 
to this Question. Our attention has been 
drawn to cases of the premature publi- 
cation in the newspapers of official docu- 
ments about to be circulated to Members 
of Parliament, and a Treasury Minute 
on the subject will be prepared and 
communicated to the Heads of Depart- 
ments suggesting a course of proceeding 
which will, I hope, put a stop to this 
irregularity in future. There is no evi- 
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dence that the particular publication to 
which I presume the right hon. Gentle- 
man refers was the act of anybody 
connected with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 
asked whether the Treasury Minute 
referred to would be laid upon the 
Table? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): Yes; I think 
so. I do not think there will be any 
objection to its publication. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE asked if it was 
not the case that copies of the Queen’s 
Speech were placed at the disposal of 
the Press the day before Parliament 
met ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Oh, dear no; 
nothing of the kind. 

Mr.ARTHUR O’CONNOR remarked 
that for several years the Report of the 
Inspector General of Recruiting had 
appeared in the newspapers before it 
was placed in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers. 


ARMY — WOOLWICH ARSENAL —SUR- 
PLUS STORES—THE “ REMAIN.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Surveyor General of Ordnance, If 
he will state the number of War Office 
officials employed upon the ‘‘ remain” 
of stores now proceeding at Woolwich 
Arsenal; the nature and object of the 
work; the time within which it is ex- 
pected to be finished ; and the estimated 
cost of the service; and, whether any 
facilities will be given to the Comptroller 
and Auditor General to report to this 
House upon the scope and result of the 
stocktaking ? 

Mr. BRAND: There are four War 
Office officials upon the ‘ Remain” 
Committee at Woolwich Arsenal, and 
five members of the War Office have 
been employed as counting officers ; but 
of these latter only one gentleman is 
now so employed. The nature and ob- 
ject of the work is to ascertain by actual 
counting that the stock of stores on 
hand corresponds with the ledger ba- 
lances, and to establish a starting point 
from which it may be possible to or- 
ganize a periodical valuation of each 
section. It is expected that the work 
will be finished by August next. The es- 
timated cost of the service is £4,723 15s. 
The stocktaking at the Arsenal is a 
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matter of store and not of cash account, 
and as such would not come under the 
cognizance of the Comptroller and Audi- 
tor General. 


EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUTHERN 
SOUDAN)—MR. LUPTON. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to a statement in Zhe Times of 
February 29th, regarding the rule of 
Mr. Frank Lupton in the Southern 
Soudan, from which it appears that let- 
ters were sent to the Mahdi from Slattern 
Bey and other officers attached to Mr. 
Lupton’s Government, making treacher- 
ous offers of joining the Mahdi; whe- 
ther it is true that on the strength of 
the assurances contained in these letters 
2,000 of the Mahdi’s troops were in- 
duced to approach the walls of Dara, 
whereupon, when within a hundred 
yards of the walls, ‘“‘cannon loaded to 
the muzzles with bullets” opened fire 
upon them, and five hundred were shot 
down ; and, whether, if this statement 
be true, Her Majesty’s Government has 
either.the power or the intention of 
dealing in any way with Mr. Lupton 
with reference to'this proceeding ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No such information has been received 
at the Foreign Office, and Her Majesty’s 
Government has no control over Mr. 
Lupton, who is Governor of the Bahr- 
el-Gazal Province, in the interior of the 
Soudan. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL—SLAUGHTER OF FOREIGN 
CATTLE. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the statement by Lord Camperdown, in 
The Daily News of the 28th ult., that 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill now before this House— 

‘* Foreign animals will no longer be slaugh- 
tered at the port of landing; either they will be 
allowed to land freely, or they will not be 
allowed to land at all,’”’ 
is accurate; and, if so, whether, con- 
sidering that this will close the Foreign 
Animals Wharves, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will undertake that the Bill, 
so gravely affecting the supply of food 
for the people, shall not be brought for- 
ward at,an hour when these provisions 


Mr, Brand 
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cannot receive full and adequate dis- 
cussion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not seen 
the words of Lord Camperdown’s state- 
ment; but it is not strictly and abso- 
lutely, although substantially, accurate. 
With regard to the inferential part of 
the Question, what I have to say is this 
—that as the points to be raised, in the 
view of Her Majesty’s Government, 
would be best discussed in the stage of 
Committee, and as there is a fair and 
just desire in all parts of the House that 
this matter should be settled as speedily 
as possible, I hope the hon. Member 
will accept the assurance that we will 
take care that time is really available 
for the discussion in Committee, and 
that the other stages may be allowed to 
be taken without considerable discus- 
sion. 


Expenditure. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE—APPOINT- 
MENT OF A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Mr. RYLANDS asked the First Lord 

of the Treasury, Whether, in view of 
the Resolution in favour of the Reduc- 
tion of National Expenditure passed by 
the House on the 6th April 1883, and 
in accordance with the promise then 
given, the Government have seriously 
considered the proposal for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee, or of 
more than one Committee, for the 
purpose of opening up to the full con- 
sideration of the House the whole ar- 
rangements of the Public Expenditure, 
and of reporting upon the measures to 
be conducted for the relief of the Coun- 
try from any part of the existing Expen- 
diture by economies which would not be 
detrimental to the Public Services ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): I have been 
asked by my right hon. Friend to 
answer this Question. My hon. Friend 
will remember that on his Motion 
last Session the Prime Minister indi- 
cated that if the House showed any in- 
clination for the appointment of one or 
more Committees for the review of the 
Public Expenditure, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would favourably view such an 
arrangement. It has not, however, yet 
appeared that the House was anxious 
for such Committee or Committees, and 
none was appointed last Session. It 
was, however, decided that in the Re- 
cess I should collect the fullest infor- 
mation possible as to the growth of 
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the different branches of the National 
Expenditure, and that I should then, 
with the assistance of the Secretary 
to the Treasury and the other offi- 
cers of the Treasury, meet each Head of 
Department in turn who accounts for 
the several Votes, and discuss carefully 
with him and his subordinates the items 
of Expenditure. I devoted a consider- 
able portion of the Recess to this exa- 
mination, and the results will appear in 
some of the Estimates, and in the expla- 
nations which we shall be able to give 
when they are discussed in Committee 
of Supply. I propose to pursue this 
examination during the current year, 
and I hope that it will have been com- 
pleted before the Session of 1885. 
Under these circumstances, I should de- 
precate the appointment at present of 
any Select Committee to conduct a 
similar examination; but I think it well 
worth consideration whether next year 
such Committees of Review may not be 
found valuable. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION — PARISHES 
WITHOUT PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether in 
the case of a parish having no public 
Elementary School, but the educational 
requirements of which are presumably 
fulfilled by the fact that every part of 
such parish lies within two miles of the 
voluntary public Elementary Schools of 
its neighbours, such parish can, in any 
way, be compelled to contribute towards 
the expenses of the schools in which its 
children are educated; and, whether 
the neighbouring parishes are under 
any legal obligation to receive the chil- 
dren of such parish? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: If the voluntary 
schools of a parish have room to spare, 
their managers must admit any children 
from other parishes who present them- 
selves for admission, and the parishes 
from which the children come are not 
under any legal obligation to contribute. 
Contribution can only be enforced when 
there is a deficiency of accommodation, 
and in the supposed case there is no 
deficiency, there being a surplus of ac- 
commodation in the neighbouring volun- 
tary schools; but it is not unusual 
where one parish avails itself of volun- 
tary schools of another parish that 
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STATE OF IRELAND—THE RIOTS AT 
LONDONDERRY — REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 

Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland» 
Whether and when the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the events in Londonderry on the Ist 
November last will be laid on the Table 
of the House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Derry Re- 
port will certainly be laid on the Table of 
the House, and I hope at an early date. 


IRELAND—THE ORANGE SOCIETY— 
LODGE MEETING AT LISBURN. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If be can give any information as to the 
nature of the proceedings detailed in 
the following paragraph, extracted from 
The Lisburn Standard of 23rd February— 

“Lisburn Star of the West, No. 17, Royal 
Black Encampment, Knights of Malta, held 
their usual monthly meeting in the Orange 
Hall, Railway Street, on ‘Tuesday evening, 
February 19th, 1884. Sir Knight and Brother 
Richard Belshaw, jun., presided in the ab- 
sence of the commander; Sir Knight and Bro. 
Francis Crowe, generalissimo, in the vice-chair. 
The encampment was opened in form by prayer 
and reading a portion of Scripture, the minutes 
of previous meeting read and confirmed, roll of 
members called, when three candidates were pro- 
posed for next night, after which nine Sir 
Knights volunteered to take out the warrant of 
Olive Branch, No. 13, Knights of Malta, 
granted ; resolved, that the Sir Knights of No. 
17, Royal Black Encampment, meet in Mrs. 
Pelan’s, Bridge Street, on Tuesday evening, 
February 26th, at 7 p.m. sharp, for the purpose 
of going to the country to start the Olive 
Branch ;”’ 
whether he can inform the House of the 
functions and powers of the ‘“ general- 
issimo” and ‘‘commander” in ques- 
tion; and, whether he is aware of the 
object of the expedition undertaken on 
Tuesday last, when the Sir Knights of 
No. 17, Royal Black Encampment, as- 
sembled at 7 p.m. ‘‘to go into the country 
and start the Olive Branch ?” 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that, so far as he had been able to ascer- 
tain, the functions of a ‘“‘ generalissimo ” 
were analogous to those of a chairman 
of a meeting. The object of the expe- 
dition, he supposed, was the establish- 
ment of a branch lodge, the name of 
which, he hoped and trusted, might be 
taken as an indication of the peaceful 
intentions of its promoters. |Mr. Grn- 
son: Hear, hear!] 
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CENTRAL ASIA—ANNEXATION OF 
MERV BY RUSSIA—HERAT. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the following telegram 
from the Vienna correspondent of Zhe 
Daily Telegroph— 

“Tt is reported that the English Government 
intends to reply to the annexation of Merv by 
taking important measures for the protection of 
Herat. The English garrison at Quettah, it is 
said, will be reinforced, the Indian Railroad 
over Sibi will be prolonged to Quettah, and 
eventually to Candahar, and Russia will be 

iven to understand that England considers 
Frorat to be within the sphere of her protection, 
while the authorities at Herat are to be warned 
that England will not tolerate Foreign inter- 
ference of any kind ”’— 
correctly indicates the steps Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to take in 
view of the annexation of Merv by 
Russia ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The hon. Member 
for Greenwich asks whether a certain 
course of action, attributed to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government by the Vienna Cor- 
respondent of Zhe Daily Telegraph, cor- 
rectly indicates the steps which Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to take in 
view of the annexation of Merv by 
Russia? On the 22nd of February, the 
President of the Local Government 
Board stated, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, and in reply to the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincoln (Mr. E. Stanhope), that 
the matter was now the subject of diplo- 
matic communications, and that it was 
not possible for the Government to speak 
in detail upon it at the present time. 
He also drew attention to the engage- 
ments entered into with the Ameer in 
1850, and reiterated in 1883, by which, 
on certain conditions, we undertake to 
aid the Ameer in repelling unprovoked 
aggression on his Dominions, of which 
Herat forms a part. I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will agree with me in think- 
ing that the means by which these en- 
gagements are to be fulfilled must rest 
with Her Majesty’s Government. 


Bulgaria —The 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—ENFORCEMENT OF REGULA- 
TIONS. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, When 
he proposes to issue the consolidated 
Order setting forth the regulations now 
in force under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, which was promised dur- 
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ing the last Session of Parliament; and, 
whether he will consider the propriety 
of the issue of an order authorising local 
authorities to prevent, as far as practi- 
cable, animals affected with foot and 
mouth disease from drinking at running 
streams ? 

Mr. DODSON: The consolidated 
Orders were gazetted on February 12. 
Considerable delay occurred in printing 
the Orders. They are now being issued 
as fast as possible. We have carefully 
considered the suggestion described in 
the second Question; but the subject 
appears to be attended with difficulties, 
both legal and practical, and we do not 
at present see our way to make an Order 
for the purpose. 


Varna Railway. 


INDIA—THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 
—THE QUETTA RAILWAY. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government had given any 
further instructions for the prosecution 
of the Quetta Railway ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, that the mat- 
ter was the subject of communication 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of India. The Prime 
Minister gave an answer to this Ques- 
tion on Friday, and he had nothing 
further to add. 

Mr. BOURKE asked when Papers on 
the subject would be laid upon the 
Table? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
replied, that it was impossible to fix any 
particular date for the production of the 
Papers. 

Mr. BOURKE said, the Papers he 
referred to were Papers which had been 
alluded to several times this Session. 
He asked whether any Correspondence 
had taken place between the Indian 
Government and the Ameer? Those 
were the Papers he asked for, and per- 
haps the noble Lord would say when 
they would be presented. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS asked that the 
Question might be put another day. 


BULGARIA—THE VARNA RAILWAY— 
THE PAPERS. 

Mr. DIXON - HARTLAND asked, 
How soon the Papers with regard to 
the Varna Railway would be laid on the 
Table of the House, as the noble Lord 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) refused to 
answer a Question of his on Friday till 
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they were so laid; and, also, if he would 
state whether negotiations had been 
broken off to-day, and that two of the 
Delegates had given notice that they 
leave the country on Wednesday? If 
that was so, what course did the Govern- 
ment propose to take ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE, in 
reply, said, he was anxious to present 
those Papers as soon as possible. He 
asked that Notice should be given by 
the hon. Member of his further Ques- 
tion. 


TRAMWAYS AND PUBLIC COMPANIES 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1883—OPERATION 
IN DONEGAL. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to a letter, in Zhe Derry Journal 
of the 25th February, from the parish 
priest of Gweedore, in Donegal, com- 
plaining that the powers of the Tram- 
ways Act are being exercised in the 
interest of the landlord class; that con- 
gested and impoverished districts will 
not be relieved by the projects now under 
consideration ; and that, in particular, 

‘*Instead of the available influence being 
used for the benefit of the poor and starving 
tenantry of Gweedore and other such localities, 
the whole landlord power of north-western 
Donegal is concentrated on forcing a line of 
Railway to the hall doors of the only two resi- 
dent landlords in the district; ”’ 
whether he has considered that the pre- 
dominant part assigned to county Grand 
Juries, under the Tramways Act, seri- 
ously jeopardise the interests of the bulk 
of the populations; and, whether Go- 
vernment propose to amend the Tram- 
ways Act by a measure giving efficient 
authority to representatives of the rate- 
payers ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have seen the 
letter referred to in the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman. The Government has 
no authority to interfere as to the par- 
ticular part of a county through which 
proposed lines may be intended to run, 
and cannot prejudge the action of the 
Grand Juries with regard to the several 
schemes which may be brought before 
them. After the schemes have been 
decided upon by the Grand Juries, and 
when the cases come before the Privy 
Council, any 20 ratepayers, representing 
one-eighth of the liability to the county 
cess, can present a Petition against the 
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scheme, and can be heard. The Govern- 
ment does not propose to alter the Act. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—MILI- 
TARY EXPEDITION TO ASSOUAN. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
there are two Questions which I wish 
to put to Her Majesty’s Government. 
One is, whether there is any truth in the 
report that British troops have been sent 
to Assouan ; and, if so, for what purpose 
they have been sent there? The other 
Question is, whether the Government 
cannot now give us some information in 
regard to the position of General Gordon? 
There is considerable anxiety in the 
public mind in consequence of the re- 
ports which have been received. Those 
reports appear to be rather conflicting, 
and I think, considering the time which 
has elapsed, it is but reasonable that we 
should have some information from the 
Government on the subject. 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
In reply to the first Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I can only state that we 
havereceived information that a brigade, 
I think—at any rate a a Si the 
Egyptian Army has been sent to Assouan. 
General Stephenson has received instruc- 
tions, if Sir Evelyn Baring and the 
Egyptian Government should think it 
necessary, to send a British force to 
some point up the Nile in support of that 
force. We have also telegraphed a 
request that in the event of their having 
been sent, the fullest information should 
be transmitted as to the destination and 
composition of the force; but I have not 
heard that any orders on the subject have 
yet been issued. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In regard to 
General Gordon, I do not know what it 
is that the right hon. Gentleman refers 
to. Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
ceived no disquieting rumours about 
General Gordon. He is in constant 
telegraphic communication with Cairo, 
and if there were anything of a disquiet- 
ing character I cannot conceive but that 
it must necessarily have reached the 
Government. I believe that General 
Gordon still remains at Khartoum, and 
we have no reason to suppose that he 
contemplates leaving it at present. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to ask the Prime Minister, Whe- 
ther it is true that Colonel Stewart has 
returned from the White Nile, having 









failed in the expedition on which General 
Gordon had sent him, having been met 
by large bodies of threatening Natives ; 
whether it is or is not true that General 
Gordon is about to despatch, or has al- 
ready despatched, Colonel Stewart again 
up the White Nile, at the head of 2,000 
Black troops, to wage war on the Mahdi; 
if he will explain to the House whether 
General Gordon’s mission still remains 
essentially pacific; and if, in these cir- 
cumstances, he will further explain why 
British troops have been ordered up to 
Assouan ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think the noble 
Lord will feel it is but reasonable that 
Notice should be given of a serious Ques- 
tion of that kind. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman tell us why 
these troops have been ordered to As- 
souan? They must be ordered there 
for some purpose. Is it in consequence 
of the communications which have come 
from General Gordon that these troops 
have been sent? The noble Lord said 
the troops were ordered by the Egyptian 
Government; but is it not the British 
Government that is really and practically 
responsible ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; these 
troops were not ordered in consequence 
of any communication from General 
Gordon ; and the movement, if it takes 
place, has no relation whatever to any 
operations of General Gordon. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he will give a pledge to the House that 
General Gordon shall not be permitted 
to wage war on the Soudanese tribes at 
the head of 2,000 Bashi-Bazouks ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This is really 
putting a series of the strangest Ques- 
tions. I am asked to deny the state- 
ments they contain one after the other. 
The noble Lord should show that he has 
some colour of authority for such as- 
tonishing statements. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
They are in every newspaper. 





ADJOURNMENT—(THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE—RULE 2). 

EGYPT — STATE OF AFFAIRS, AND 
POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT, IN 
THE SOUDAN. 

Str Witrem Lawson, Member for 

Carlisle, rose in his place, and asked 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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leave to move the Adjournment of the 
House for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public import- 
ance, viz., the state of affairs, and policy 
of the Government, in the Soudan ; but, 
the pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
proposes to ask leave to move the Ad- 
journment of the House, in: order to 
discuss the state of affairs and the policy 
of the Government in the Soudan. Is 
it your pleasure that leave be given? 


&c. in the Soudan. 


Not less than Forty Members having 
accordingly risen in their places, 


Str WILFRID LAWSON said, that, 
in his opinion, it would have been dis- 
creditable to the House, in the serious 
circumstances in which they now stood, 
if, after the events of Friday last in the 
Soudan, they had declined to discuss the 
present situation. On Friday certain 
military operations took place in the 
Eastern Soudan, and it was stated in 
to-day’s newspapers that some 2,000 
lives had been taken away. Surely the 
House could do nothing better than dis- 
cuss why that slaughter of men in their 
own country had occurred. Surely the 
House was entitled to know what the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
was, and what was the reason why they 
were carrying fire and sword among 
people who had never done us any 
harm. Personally, he felt that he was 
entitled to demand an explanation from 
the Government. The House would re- 
member what took place on the Vote 
of Censure. The Prime Minister came 
down to the House and said distinctly 
that the military forces would be em- 
ployed solely as a small service to hu- 
manity; and he and his Friends near 
him understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man to mean that the forces were to be 
employed for the rescue of the garrison 
of Tokar and nothing else. Within 10 
days after the Prime Minister made that 
declaration and gave them that assur- 
ance Tokar fell and the garrison sur- 
rendered. Where was now the service 
to humanity? There was nothing more 
to be done; and if the Prime Minister 
had told them in that debate that he 
was going on further, that he was not 
going merely to rescue the garrison of 
Tokar, and that he was going to invade 
the country of these people, whose inde- 
pendence he had declared, he would not 
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have got the votes of some of the Mem- 
bers who sat below the Gangway. If 
this terrible slaughter had been carried 
on for any other purpose than the relief 
of Tokar the Prime Minister and the 
Government had obtained the votes of 
those hon. Members under false pre- 
tences. He supposed an attempt would 
be made by the Government to show 
that the slaughter on Friday was carried 
on as a means of defending Suakin. 
That was an insult to our troops, and 
he scorned the plea, by whomsoever it 
might be put forward; but he supposed 
it was the only excuse the Government 
could make. No human being in this 
or in any other country would believe 
in that defence. It might, however, do 
in that House; it might do for the time. 
He dared say that some of his hon. 
Friends would assume to believe it ; but 
it would only be a ‘‘ make-believe ”’ be- 
lief. What was the action of Friday 
last fought for? All the newspapers in 
London said it was fought in order to 
give a lesson to the rebels, to show our 
own power, and to maintain our military 
reputation. But he would say that a 
more dastardly and cowardly deed had 
never been done than the commission of 
this massacre. Long ago, when there 
was an attempt to carry on a war with 
Russia for the sake of getting some fur- 
ther military successes, the Prime Mi- 
nister said— 


“ Now, I venture to say, with deep respect, 
and without imputing motives to hon. Gentle- 
men who allow such a sentiment to find a place 
within their breasts, that if they will put down 
passion and look at it with the calm eye of 
reason, they would see it is not only indefen- 
sible, it is hideous, it is anti-Christian, it is 
immoral, it is inhuman, and you have no right 
to make war for what you call success. [f, 
when you have obtained the objects of a war, you 
continue it in order'to obtain military glory, I 
say you tempt the justice of Him in whose hands 
the fate of armies is solely lodged—you tempt 
Him to launch on you His wrath. If this be 
courage, I, for one, have no courage to take 
such a course.” 


These were noble words, and the right 
hon. Gentleman acted in a noble manner 
a few years ago when our troops were 
repulsed. On that occasion the right 
hon. Gentleman came to the conclusion 
that the war was unjust, and wrote a 
memorable letter, in which he said that 
to go on in such a proceeding would be 
sheer blood-guiltiness. Now, because it 
was possible that we might be laughed 
at if our troops came back without a 
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contest, we have committed an un- 
speakable crime for fear of being called 
cowards. It was as clear as daylight 
how the thing had gone on. The Cabi- 
net, yielding to all this military clamour, 
had cut down thousands of men who 
were doing nothing more than defend- 
ing their homes and theircountry. The 
whole thing was clearly explained now. 
The articles they had read this morning 
showed that the whole of the proceed- 
ings was nothing more than mowing 
down by machinery men who had done 
us no-harm, and who were “ butchered 
to make a Jingo holiday.”” Their bodies 
were festering on the desert sands; but 
the blood of those men cried for judg- 
ment upon the nation which committed 
such crimes and such cruelties, and 
committed them for the lowest and 
basest object; for all those attempts 
upon Egypt had ultimately been based 
upon a desire to get money. That was 
the reason which justified him in moving 
the adjournment of the House. When 
he came down to the House, he had 
been told that there was no use in 
moving the adjournment of the House, 
because there were orders for the troops 
to come back. But they had since heard 
a very different story. The noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for War had told 
them that the troops had not been re- 
called. Therefore, there was every reason 
to suppose that other atrocities would 
be committed. Surely the Government 
had done enough. Surely their foreign 
policy had gained enough glory, and 
incurred for it enough infamy. It had 
been said that our foreign policy of late 
years had been marked by massacres 
like milestones on the road. They began 
at Alexandria; there was a slaughter 
there. A few months elapsed, and then 
Tel-el-Kebir followed, with a brutal 
butchery of men who were unable to 
defend themselves. Then they had just 
heard of men, fighting with a bravery 
unequalled in ancient or modern his- 
tory, mown down by modern implements 
of destruction. He asked the Prime 
Minister whether he could not check this 
country in its wild career of crime. He 
did not say that the course which had 
been followed was unpopular. He was 
afraid that all that slaughter of weak 
and helpless people was not unpopular 
in the country. It was popular enough 
with all those pliant scribes who cried 
out for the slaughter of men much braver 
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and better than themselves. It was 
popular with the monied classes—with 
the financiers, who were at the bottom 
of all the business. It was, too, popular 
with Gentlemen there—even those who 
sat below the Gangway—the Radicals in 
that House. He thought it well to 
speak the truth, even in that House, 
sometimes. They were Radicals in 
name; but he told his hon. Friends that 
if there was one class upon whom the 
guilt and responsibility of all this work 
rested more heavily than upon another 
it was the Radical Party. They were 
still Radicals in name; but he some- 
times thought they had changed their 
nature. At one time they were called 
the Peace-at-any-price Party—now they 
might be called the War-at-any-price 
Party. He was not speaking with any 
force of numbers behind him. He ap- 
pealed to a higher authority than popular 
support. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew that there was a higher Court 
than the High Court of Parliament, be- 
fore which those deeds would some day 
be brought for judgment. He, for one, 
would on that day rather be in the 
position of those poor savages who were 
mown down by our soldiers than in the 
position of those who dealt death and 
destruction among them. He hoped the 
Prime Minister would turn a deaf ear to 
those evil counsellors who had hitherto 
been able to lead him, and once more 
act upon those principles of truth and 
peace and justice, for which he had so 
often and so eloquently pleaded, and 
prove, by withdrawing our troops, that 
this nation could be merciful as well as 
strong. He called upon the right hon. 
Gentleman to sheathe the sword and 
spare mankind. 

Mr. PASSMORE EDWARDS said, 
he begged to second the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I confess, after 
the manifestations we have had of senti- 
ment on the other side of the House, I 
could have wished to have had the ad- 
vantage of hearing from leading Gentle- 
men on the opposite side with what 
motives they supported the Motion of 
my hoa. Friend (Sir Wilfrid Lawson). 
I quite understand the motive of my 
hon. Friend, and, however violent his 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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language may be, however sweeping his 
condemnations upon this and many other 
subjects, he well knows that I have never 
used towards him a single phrase except 
of mildness and respect, That is not on 
account of the tone of his speeches ; but 
on account of the sacredness of the object 
he has in view. I wish him now to 
understand that he is at liberty to dis- 
charge upon me and my Oolleagues all 
the vials of wrath he may please to pour 
out, to make against us the most extra- 
vagant assumptions, to put out of view 
the evidence upon which we have acted, 
and, in fact, to commit every illogical 
and argumentative offence that he may 
please; but for me he is perfectly secure 
on account of the sacredness of the object 
he has in view. The indisposition, under 
all circumstances, to the shedding of 
human blood, the consistent profession 
of what may, perhaps, be an ultra-pacific 
policy, have been the motives which have 
led my hon. Friend to-night to ask leave 
to move the adjournment of the House. 
Am I to understand that concurrence in 
these motivesof my hon. Friend prompted 
other hon. Gentlemen to support the 
Motion. {Lord Ranporen CuurcHiy: 
Certainly.| I quite admit that the noble 
Lord’s rising was in entire conformity 
with many expressions which had fallen 
from him. I am apologizing for my own 
delay, because, naturally, I was desirous 
to know the whole of the case we had to 
meet, and not the case only as it has 
been presented by my hon. Friend. I 
am disappointed in that respect; and, 
therefore, I have to deal with the case 
of my hon. Friend. My hon. Friend has 
taken pains to quote some opinions of 
mine, given in former debates, one of 
them, I think, 30 years ago, and another 
of a more recent date, but still not of a 
very recent character. I do not know 
whether I am or am not responsible for 
the precise words of the quotations ; but 
as regards their substance, I adopt them, 
and hold by them now, as strictly and 
as closely as I did when I made use of 
those expressions. As far as I under- 
stand my hon. Friend, he has stated two 
definite points against the Government ; 
but his speech is founded on a general 
assumption over and above these two 
points. His first is that, in addressing 
the House upon the Vote of Censure, I 
stated that the relief of the beleaguered 
garrison was the sole object of the advance 
to be made by the military expedition 
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for Suakin. That is quite true; but at 
the time I stated that, be it remembered 
that the House was, from the first, in the 
fullest possession of our declaration, that 
we intended to defend Suakin. It was 
actually on the day after the House met 
that, spontaneously, not in answer to a 
Question, I said that we were taking 
measures to strengthen the forces of 
Admiral Hewett for the defence of 
Suakin. At the time we had no reason 
to suppose that Suakin was likely to be 
attacked by any except the most in- 
significant force; and for all that we 
then knew, the naval means, which 
were placed, and which were being 
placed at the disposal of Admiral Hewett, 
might have sufficed for the purpose. 
Since then the case has assumed a diffe- 
rent aspect; but I wish the House to 
understand that, in the first instance, 
when I said the military expedition was 
for the relief of the beleaguered garri- 
son, the House was already aware of our 
intention with regard to Suakin, and 
that there was no abandonment of this 
intention. The rest of my hon. Friend’s 
evidence appears to consist of certain ar- 
ticles in newspapers. I do not know what 
papers they are; but I gather the drift 
of the evidence from the general spirit 
of what he has read. But he has not 
shown, or attempted to show, that one 
word used by my noble Friend near me, 
or myself, or Lord Granville, or by any 
Member of the Government, is in con- 
formity with the spirit of those articles. 
It is very hard, in these circumstances, 
that my hon. Friend should bring these 
severe imputations against us. What 
is the real basis of my hon. Friend’s 
charge? The real basis is this—that 
we have been engaged, or are going to 
be engaged, in what may be called vin- 
dictive military operations—punishing 
these people with no object of necessity 
in view; but in order either to indulge 
our own thirst for blood, or else to ac- 
quire military glory. Now, my hon. 
Friend has not produced one shred or 
tittle of evidence in support of this 
charge. I do not believe that the ope- 
ration for the relief of Tokar would have 
been effected without fighting the action 
which has just taken place. We have 
relieved Tokar. We have not made it 
an object at any time to secure military 
possession of Tokar; but we have re- 
lieved all that portion of the military 
garrison of Tokar which had not joined 
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the rebel forces. I repeat that this 
relief could not possibly have been 
effected without fighting the action that 
has been actually fought. Therefore, 
the action which my hon. Friend de- 
nounces as massacre was an action neces- 
sary for a purpose in which he has him- 
self acquiesced. Under these circum- 
stances, I do not know why he falls with 
such vehemence upon the Government, 
and upon Members of the House who 
do not think with him. But, besides 
the relief of Tokar, there was the de- 
fence of Suakin. Does my hon. Friend 
say we should give up the defence of 
Suakin? If he does, let him say so 
plainly. [Sir Wimrrem Lawson: We 
ought to get out of the place as quickly 
as we can.]| The House has never ex- 
pressed that opinion. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House do not entertain 
it, Gentlemen on that side do not enter- 
tain it, and the Government do not en- 
tertain it; and why? Not because they 
are given to vindictive military opera- 
tions—operations which, under almost 
all circumstances, are odious and inde- 
fensible—but because they deem that 
the interests of peace and the interests 
of humanity require that the Port of 
Suakin should be maintained. My 
hon. Friend differs from this view, and 
differs, I presume, in the interests of 
peace and philanthropy. But would 
peace and philanthropy be promoted by 
our abandonment of Suakin? My hon. 
Friend says that we ought to get out of 
Suakin as quickly as we can. Well, I 
am inclined to concur with him; but in 
adopting the words ‘‘as quickly as we 
can,’ I mean as quickly as we can com- 
patibly with the fulfilment of our duties 
to the cause of peace and humanity. 
If my hon. Friend says that we ought 
not to remain at Suakin for the estab- 
lishment of British power there I agree 
with him. But if we abandoned Sua- 
kin at this moment it would be the 
opening of the greatest vent of the 
Slave Trade. The Slave Trade seeks a 
vent across the Red Sea to Arabia; and 
I do not hesitate to say, in the first 
place, that it would be the opening up 
of the country for the Slave Trade, and 
that event would become perfectly free 
and uninterrupted were we at this mo- 
ment to abandon Suakin without making 
any provision for its prevention. Then 
my hon. Friend seems to forget that 
there is a strong political sympathy be- 
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tween those who are ening pet in the 
movement headed by the Mahdi.in the 
Soudan and a large number of tribes in 
Arabia; and my hon. Friend proposes 
that we should at once leave open the 
communications between the tribes in 
arms in the Soudan and the tribes 
who, according to the best judgment 
which we can form, are but too likely 
ready to take up arms in Arabia. Let 
my hon. Friend raise the question if he 
likes—that Her Majesty’s Government 
are in error in declining to order the 
immediate abandonment of Suakin. 
[Sir Witrrip Lawson: Will you give 
meaday?] I do not think that ques- 
tion is quite worthy of an answer. My 
hon. Friend puts that question toa man 
whohe knows cannot give him an affirma- 
tive answer—a man charged with heavy 
ema responsibilities. If my hon. 

riend thinks fit, let him bring the sub- 
ject forward, and then we shall see whe- 
ther the state of the question is such as 
to justify his demand fora day. Am I 
to remind my hon. Friend of the tele- 
grams that have been read to the House 
by my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for War? My noble Friend 
has read a telegram, dated Febru- 
ary 23, in which he says—‘‘ No sanc- 
tion will be given for a distant expedi- 
tion.”” That means a distant expedition 
in contrast with the expedition for the 
relief of Tokar. The noble Lord goes 
on— 

“Could you march to Teb, protect fugitives» 
ag English dead, and return by land to Sua- 

in? 


Is that a bloodthirsty purpose ? 


‘*Tf Suakin threatened, you may take offen- 
sive, either from Trinkitat or Suakin.”’ 


Then, when we had a discussion on this 
subject a few days ago—we now have 
debates on Egypt on every other day— 
we stated distinctly that there might be 
movements which would be offensive in 
their military form, but which in their 
essence and aim would be defensive. 
That is the view of my noble Friend, and 
that is the view of the Government. 
Does my hon. Friend challenge that 
particular proposal? It is singular that 
after hearing all the fairly explicit de- 
clarations made by my noble Friend my 
hon. Friend has not challenged one of 
them. Does my hon. Friend think it 
unreasonable that if Suakin were threat- 
ened a British Force should protect it? 


Mr. Gladstone 
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My hon. Friend said in his speech just 
now rather mildly—it was one of the 
few sentences of his speech that did not 
contain a highly inflamed epithet— 
‘You can remain at Suakin, and repel 
them when they come there.’”’ Does 
my hon. Friend think that would really 
serve the cause of peace to remain there 
behind such fortifications as there are 
at Suakin, to remain indefinitely, and 
as long as these tribes might choose to 
hang about that district in a menacing 
attitude ? I can hardly think that my 
hon. Friend thinks that. I know pretty 
well what would be thought from the © 
point of view of military honour apart 
from humane and politic objects, and I 
know what would be said in this House 
if we were to tell General Graham— 
“You may remain behind your mud 
walls in Suakin, and you must wait 
uutil your opponents fire at you, and if 
they do so you can fire back at them.” 
That is the policy of my hon. Friend, 
but it is not a policy conformable with 
justice. My noble Friend also read a 
second telegram, in which he said— 

‘* Tokar having fallen, the main object is now 

the protection of Suakin from attack. Do not 
molest rebels if they disperse.” 
Where is the sanguinary declaration to 
which my hon. Friend objects? He 
thinks that to allow any amount of 
organized forces to remain near Suakin 
would have been, on our part, a proper 
course; but he objects to my noble 
Friend’s conduct because he says—‘‘ Do 
not molest the rebels if they disperse.” 
Then there was a third telegram— 

‘* You should, if possible, summon Chiefs to 
disband forces and attend Gordon at Khartoum 
for settlement of Soudan before attacking.’’ 
That was sent on February 27. Thus 
General Graham was ordered to send a 
notification that our mission was a mis- 
sion of peace, and to require that the 
tribes should desist from threatening us 
by gathering in the neighbourhood. 
{Lord R. Cuurcumz: What was the 
date of that telegram?] The 27th 
February. But that was only, I must 
say, a more particular specification of 
what I conceive to have been involved 
in the whole of General Graham’s in- 
structions, all of which were framed on 
a basis totally incompatible with the 
thought of vindictive operations. That 
was the last declaration of my noble 
Friend. Then came the answer of Gene- 
ral Graham— 
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“Tam sending letter to outpost with white | 
flag in accordance with instructions. Shall 
Be to Teb to-morrow, and shall not fight 
until compelled to do so.”’ 


Much as I admire the skill and valour 
of General Graham and the admirable 
conduct of his forces in this operation, I 
admire yet more these few simple words, 
which show that he was not under the 
domination of a thirst for military glory, 
and that he abhorred vindictive opera- 
tions just as utterly as does my hon. 
Friend. I think I have now met the 
points raised by my hon. Friend, and 
shown how completely the ground which 
I have taken up with regard to this 
subject is in accordance with the cita- 
tions made by my hon. Friend from 
former speeches of mine which he has 
done me the honour to read. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman appears to be 
surprised that he should be frequently 
called upon to speak in this House on 
the affairs of Egypt. I think the House 
will not share that surprise. The posi- 
tion which we have taken up throughout 
these transactions is that the conduct of 
the Government with reference to the 
affairs of Egypt has been marked by an 
absence of consistency and steadiness, 
which has been the cause of a great 
part of the misfortunes which have 
occurred, and from all that we can see the 
same fault that has vitiated their policy 
hitherto can be traced in their policy 
now. It appears to us that there is a 
want of decision and firmness in their 
action, and they hesitate to make clear 
the position which they intend to occupy 
in Egypt; and so long as that position 
is left undefined, so long will there be 
openings for lamentable occurrences like 
those which have recently been seen. 
I was very much struck with the state- 
ment which appears in to-day’s news- 
papers as having been made by some of 
the prisoners who were taken in the late 
encounter. They said they were not 
aware that they were fighting against 
the English—that they had no wish 
to fight against the English. Why, there 
is the reproach against Her Majesty’s 
Government at once. If those people 
had known that they were fighting 
against English troops, if the position of 
England had been such as it ought to 
have been, if that position had been 
made clear, we should have had none of 
that slaughter which has taken place. 
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I say, then, that it is our duty, in season 
and out of season, to call attention to 
this matter, and to press upon the 
Government to tell the world more dis- 
tinctly than they have hitherto done 
how far they acknowledge their respon- 
sibility in Egypt. We see now what has 
come of their disclaiming responsibility, 
when not any action even, but a few 
words on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, would have prevented the 
difficulties which have followed upon the 
destruction of Hicks Pasha’s Army. We 
now perceive a new development of the 
same policy ; and therefore I see without 
any surprise the hon. Baronet rise to call 
attention tothe matter—the hon. Baronet 
who, having supported the Government 
in the recent debate, now anxiously, 
keenly, and with considerable feeling, 
watches all the proceedings flowing from 
the conduct which he, with others, has 
approved. I hope, therefore, we shall 
not be satisfied with what seem to me to 
be slight, temporary, and unworthy 
excuses. The right hon. Gentleman says 
it was necessary to preserve our hold 
upon Suakin for the present, in order to 
keep down the Slave Trade. Why for 
the present? [Mr. Guiapstonz: They 
were not my words.] The gist of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument was— 
and I believe it was so understood 
generally—that they were not contem- 
plating any permanent occupation of 
Suakin, but that it was important that 
for the present time we should maintain 
ourselves there for that particular pur- 
pose—to put down the Slave Trade. If 
he had said it was necessary to remain 
there until certain forces were dispersed 
we could have understood him. But 
when that sort of language to which I 
have referred is used it is impossible for 
anyone to understand the position. The 
right hon. Gentleman can always ex- 
plain his words in this House, but it is 
not so easy to explain them in Egypt, 

and anyone who knows the state of feel- 
ing in Cairo will know that there they are 
utterly bewildered. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave another reason for remain- 
ing at Suakin for the present. He said 
that the Mahdi in the Soudan is closely 
connected with the Arabian tribes, and 
that communication between them may 
lead to lamentable results. But what 
are we doing with regard to the Mahdi? 
Are we his friends or are we his enemies ? 
We are fighting his lieutenant with our 
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left hand, and with our right we are 
proclaiming him Sultan. Therefore, I 
say it is nearly impossible for this House, 
with any due sense of its duty to the 
country, to abstain, whenever oppor- 
tunities occur, from pressing the Govern- 
ment to tell us what their policy is, and 
to take up aclear position. There is, of 
course, a difference between the position 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) and hon. 
Gentlemen on this side. But the hon. 
Baronet will, I believe, agree with me 
in this—that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment has brought about a position from 
which it is impossible for us to extricate 
ourselves without violence, and that that 
conduct deserves censure. It is in the 
interest of humanity that we desire and 
endeavour to impress upon them the 
importance of taking up a position which 
may prevent future calamities. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Sir, for the Government to sit silent 
after the speech just delivered by the 
Leader of the Opposition is to plead 
guilty. There has been absolutely no 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman. He 
has asked them once more, for the 
hundredth time since Parliament met, 
to make a clear statement of the Go- 
vernment policy. That is the demand 
which the Opposition makes. But it is 
not only the demand which the Oppo- 
sition makes; it is the demand which 
the whule country makes—which the 
whole of Europe makes. What are you 
doing in Egypt? What do you intend 
todo? It is inthe power of hon. Mem- 
bers on this side—and I believe they 
will receive support from hon. Members 
opposite—to insist upon an answer from 
Her Majesty’s Government. It is in 
our power to exercise control over the 
proceedings of this House. In spite of 
the regulations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, minorities are not altogether 
impotent. Her Majesty’s Government 
are not only spending immense sums of 
money on military operations, but they 
shrink from bringing forward the Esti- 
mates with regard to those operations, 
and any appeals on the subject from 
their own side they meet with an absolute 
and inviolable silence. Let the House 
recollect the indignation of the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues at 
the policy of the late Government, and 
the imprecations which, at the most cri- 
tical times, the right hon. Gentleman 
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showered down, because, as he said, the 
late Government did not give full infor- 
mation. You are now in occupation of 
Egypt, and, in part, of the Soudan; 
you are committing the country to 
Heaven knows what, and no power on 
earth can extract information from you. 
What is the policy of the Government ? 
That is the question the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) asked, and I hope he will con- 
tinue to ask it. I was surprised, when the 
hon. Baronet rose to move the adjourn- 
ment, to notice that only two other Mem- 
bers of the Radical Party rose to support 
it. After a battle, without exception the 
bloodiest which this country has fought 
for years, a battle absolutely unpro- 
voked except by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the Representatives of the Radical 
Party in this House positively let the 
only sincere man among them stand up 
alone. I have said in the country, and 
I will say over and over again, that the 
Radical Party is humbug. Could I de- 
sire a stronger proof of that assertion 
than the conduct of the Radical Party 
to-night? Where, I should like to 
know, after this frightful slaughter, is 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), the 
apostle of peace? Ah! he stood at that 
door; he looked in for a moment, he 
saw the subject was an awkward one, 
and he ranaway. I should like to know 
where is the hon. Member for Merthyr 
(Mr. Richard)? Ah! the hon. Member is 
there. Was he in the House when the 
hon. Baronet stood up to call attention 
to this subject? [‘‘ Question!””] I say 
it is in the right of any Member of the 
Opposition, at a moment like this, to 
call the attention of the country, in 
every possible way, to the attitude of 
those who demand its confidence. The 
hon. Member for Merthyr was there, 
the President of the Peace Society, who 
wishes to settle all matters of dispute 
by arbitration, and who a short time 
ago made an appeal to the Prime Mi- 
nister to do so; and yet he did not get 
up to support the hon. Baronet when it 
was a question of the most ruthless 
slaughter brought about by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Let Her Majesty’s 
Government explain why they thought 

roper to censure the late Government 
in the strongest terms for the expedition 
to Zululand, which was undertaken for 
the purpose of protecting a British 
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Colony, and why they themselves, having 
pronounced that censure in terms which, 
I venture to say, were often more than 
un-Parliamentary, attacked the Arab 
Chief in the Soudan—with whose master 
they have made peace — although 
there was no British Colony, no British 
station to protect, but only a post which 
you admit you are going to abandon. 
Will Her Majesty’s Government explain 
why they thought proper to make peace 
with the Transvaal Boers, after having 
sustained three disgraceful defeats, after 
having sacrificed a thousand or more 
British lives, and after having incurred 
more disgrace than any British Govern- 
ment ever incurred before? You made 
no attempt to retrieve those reverses, and 
yet now, for noobject whatever, you make 
an absolutely unprovoked attack upon 
this Arab Chief, slaughtering with your 
superior weapons 1,000 or more of his 
followers. Will you explain that incon- 
sistency in your policy, because it is an 
explanation which the country is de- 
manding from you? Now I will point out 
the hypocrisy of the Government; now I 
come to this flag of truce. I asked the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
War on Tuesday whether General Gra- 
ham had power to negotiate with Osman 
Digna, and he told me that he supposed 
he had the usual powers which British 
Generals possessed. I had to be content 
with that reply ; butitis quite clear now 
that he had no power to negotiate with 
Osman Digna, because on Wednesday 
the Government despatched a telegram 
to General Graham, instructing him to 
enter into negotiations. Now, what are 
these negotiations? Observe the way 
in which the Government have been 
endeavouring to blind not only their own 
eyes, but also the eyes of the country. 
A British officer—a gallant officer, no 
doubt—is sent out with a message, in 
all probability written in English, which 
he sticks in the sand two or three miles 
from the fortifications, and then retires, 
and the Government considers that it 
has done all that is necessary to enter 
into negotiations. The Government, 
after having satisfied the demands of 
humanity by this extraordinary and 
ridiculous course of action, proceed 
with perfect equanimity to slaughter 
Osman Digna’s forces. General Gra- 
ham is not responsible to this House 
except that he is acting under the 
instructions of the noble Lord the 
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Secretary of State for War, and he 
merits nothing but thanks from this 
House for the bravery, courage, and 
endurance which he has displayed in 
upholding the sadly tarnished honour 
of this country. Was that the kind of 
negotiation which the Government 
meant to carry out? There were lots 
of people in the camp who, if it had been 
really desired to enter into negotiations 
with Osman Digna, could have explained 
to those unfortunate Natives that they 
were no longer fighting against an effete 
and corrupt Government, but against 
the British Forces. How can you 
say that you have satisfied the claims of 
humanity by sending out this message 
which was written in English and stuck 
inthe sand? Now, Sir, about this de- 
fence of Suakin, I want the House to 
remark what the Prime Minister says. 
He wishes the House to believe that 
this expedition of General Graham was 
necessary for the defence of Suakin. 
Then I ask why was it not undertaken 
weeks and weeks ago, because this is cer- 
tain, that the Government would never 
have sent the expedition had they not 
been forced to send it by the House of 
Commons. Now, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has stated that if we had de- 
fended Suakin in the way the hon. 
Baronet suggests, we should have 
had to leave a garrison in the place, 
which would have been left there for 
an indefinite period. What is the con- 
clusion which we must draw from that ? 
That they intend to get away from the 
place? If they do, it makes their con- 
conduct hopelessly guilty, for in defend- 
ing a town which they avow they 
intend to evacuate they have wantonly 
slaughtered 3,000 or 4,000 Arabs. ‘The 
Government may think this a matter 
unworthy of their notice, but the country 
does not think so. Brighton did not 
think so. A day will come, and it may 
be very soon, when Brighton will not be 
the only constituency which will have to 
give its judgment on the policy of the 
Government. The Government may 
then, when it is too late, regret that 
they did not yield to the entreaties of 
the hon. Baronet and the Leader of the 
Opposition to state frankly their policy. 
The pretext thought good’ enough by 
the Prime Minister to give to the House 
only proves to me how extraordinarily 
the House of Commons has sunk in the 
eyes of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
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says it is well known in war that move- 
ments which are offensive in their nature 
are sometimes defensive in their essence. 
pee. GuapsTonE: Offensive in their 
orm.] What does that come to, that 
the attack of General Graham was offen- 
sive in its form, but not in its nature? 
What? Three thousand men or more 
slaughtered as a matter of form by 
movements which were not offensive in 
their nature! That is a species of de- 
struction which I venture to say has 
never been witnessed before in the his- 
tory of the world. From sources of 
information which are open to us, and 
which seem to be more reliable than 
those of the Government, from a Reuter’s 
telegram, we gather that Osman Digna, 
with a large force, is encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Suakin, so that it 
becomes all the more necessary that we 
should have a frank statement from 
the Government. The Prime Minister 
the other night accepted with much 
enthusiasm the policy of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle— 
‘* Rescue and retire.” Whom have you 
rescued? The 300 soldiers of Tokar! 
Why, the greater part of that garrison 
fought against England at Teb, and 
they were perfectly happy among the 
followers of Osman. It was only after 
the victory of General Graham that they 
thought it more prudent to express some 
kind of satisfaction with Her Majesty’s 
troops. They were not, I say, resoued, 
and I call it, not the relief, but the 
recapture of Tokar, which has been 
effected by General Graham, for Tokar 
had already fallen. I would now ask whe- 
ther the phrase ‘‘ Retire’? governs the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers? Do 
they intend retiring from Suakin and 
Khartoum ; and, if so, when}; and when do 
they mean to carry out the policy of re- 
tiring from Egypt Proper? The whole 
of Europe and this country are under 
the impression that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are going within a short 
time to retire from Egypt. Will they 
state that intention openly and take the 
judgment of the House upon it. If, 
again, they mean to occupy Egypt, with 
all the resources of the Empire, and set 
up a stable Government, then let them 
get up and say so, and take the judg- 
ment of the House upon that policy. 
Until we do get a definite statement em- 
bracing one or other of these policies, I 
do earnestly hope that the House will 
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absolutely refuse to grant the Supplies 
necessary to carry on the Government. 
Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the noble Lord who has just sat 
down expressed great astonishment that 
no Member of the Government rose to 
reply to the Questions put by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position as to the present policy of the 
Government in the Soudan. Well, Sir, 
these Questions were not put to the Go- 
vernment in so definite and precise a 
form as to invite, or make it possible to 
give, succinct answers. What has hap- 
pened which should make it necessary 
for the Government to give any further 
explanation of their policy in regard to 
the Soudan than was given by several 
Members of the Government at great 
length in the recent debate? The policy 
which the Government were endeavour- 
ing to pursue in the Soudan, in Egypt, 
and on the shores of the Red Sea, was 
clearly and distinctly stated during the 
progress of that debate. A part of that 
policy, which was then announced—the 
sending out of an expedition to relieve 
Tokar, and for the defence of the Red 
Sea ports—has been carried to a success- 
ful issue; but what is there in that fact 
to make it necessary for the Government 
to volunteer further explanations than 
those they gave a short time ago? Ido 
not think the time has arrived when the 
Government can advantageously make 
any further announcement. Atall events, 
if there are any definite Questions to be 
put to the Government upon any particu- 
lar point in relation to this matter, the 
time to put them would be when the 
Votes for the Supplementary Estimates 
are brought forward, which would not be 
later than Thursday next. The noble 
Lord has repeated in still stronger lan- 
guage the charge made by the hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) that the battle on Friday last was 
an unprovoked slaughter. I entirely 
deny that allegation, whether it comes 
from the noble Lord or from the hon. 
Member. I say that every step which 
could be taken by the Government to 
prevent the necessity for that loss of life 
was taken by the Government and by 
General Graham and Admiral Hewett, 
and no part of the responsibility for that 
loss of life can be justly charged to the 
Government or to their officers. The 
noble Lord ridiculed what fook place in 
the sending of a flag of truce, and he 
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says that General Graham had not 
authority to conduct negotiations. Of 
course, General Graham had perfect 
power and authority to do anything of 
the kind, and long before he was utp 
not only did the officers on the spot have 
authority, but they were distinctly given 
authority by the Government. On the 
13th of February, the day after the ex- 
pedition was ordered, a telegram was 
sent to Admiral Hewett in these words— 

“You are at liberty to enter into communi- 
cation with the rebels before Tokar and Suakin, 
and to tell them that we do not want to go to war 
with them, and to tell Osman Digna that if he 
does not let the garrison go we will relieve it.” 
The noble Lord has asked a great many 

uestions, but he does not appear to pay 
the slightest attention to the answers. 
After these instructions were given, mes- 
sengers were sent both to the garrison 
of Tokar and to the force which was 
besieging Tokar, repeating those in- 
structions; and the result was stated in 
one of the telegrams I read in answer 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) this even- 
ing. On the 18th of February, Admiral 
Hewett telegraphed that, in reply to 
letters sent to the rebel Chiefs outside 
Tokar stating that the English intended 
relieving the garrison and to protect 
Suakin, Osman Digna had coolly in- 
formed him that all those who did not 
believe in the Mahdi would receive the 
same fate as the others, and that after 
the fall of Tokar he would go through 
Suakin and drive the English into the 
sea. He added—‘‘I therefore do not 
intend sending him any more messen- 

ers.’ Does the noble Lord believe 
that after these instructions had been 
given to the Admiral, who was working 
in concert with the General, the General 
would not consider himself authorized 
to send messengers if he thought it 
would have any effect ? But it is asked— 
Why did not you give more precise in- 
structions to the General at an early 
date? Well, I do not think it is neces- 
sary to be constantly worrying officers 
with instructions to do that which they 
are perfectly competent to do of them- 
selves. The only reason why the tele- 
gram I have read was sent last week 
was, that I was surprised and anxious 
at not having received any anewer tomy 
telegram to General Graham, in which 
I had asked him to report fully upon 
the measures he Sdieatieart to take in the 
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event of Tokar having surrendered. 
Can it be said, after the receipt of such 
a message as I have read, that any mea- 
sure likely to be efficient was neglected 
in order to enable the Arabs to know 
that we were anxious not to fight them 
unless we were compelled, and can it be 
for one moment contended that the battle 
which was fought on Friday was unne- 
cessary both for the purpose of relieving 
any of the garrison which might be re- 
maining at Tokar, and also for the protec- 
tion of Suakin? The right hon. Gentle- 
man has referred to something he has 
read in one of the newspapers about the 
Arabs not knowing that they were fight- 
ing against English troops. It would 
have been better if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to the whole pas- 
sage. My recollection of what I read is 
that the soldiers said they were not 
aware that they were fighting against 
English troops ; but the rebel Chiefs did 
know it, and had concealed it from their 
followers. That is the statement I read 
in the papers this ara and it is not 
fairly referred to in the observations of 
the right hon.Gentleman. A great deal 
has been said about our intentions with 
regard to Suakin. It has been asked 
whether we intend to retire; and criti- 
cisms have been made upon the state- 
ment of my right hon. Friend that it 
would have been impossible for the Bri- 
tish Forces to defend Suakin behind 
mud walls. Of course it is not possible ; 
it could not be garrisoned for an indefi- 
nite time by a great British Force, in a 
climate rapidly becoming quite unfit for 
a large number of British troops, and 

ent up in a small, unhealthy town. 
But do you suppose that 3,000 or 4,000 
men could be kept in camp at Suakin 
waiting until it might please Osman 
Digna, or whoever the Arab leader 
might be, to attack them? It is evident 
that that was perfectly out of the ques- 
tion. When there were two large op- 
posing forces in the field, one of which 
had gained over the garrison of Tokar, 
while another had captured Sinkat, and 
they were threatening to advance on 
Suakin and sweep the British into the 
sea, the only way that Suakin could be 
defended was by attacking those forces. 
The right hon. Gentleman says there is 
yet a force under Osman Digna a short 
distance from Suakin. That is strictly 
true according to the last intelligence ; 
but how does he know what may be 
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the effect upon them of the battle 
which was fought last Friday? The 
hon. Member for Carlisle has assumed 
throughout his speech that that action 
was fought solely for the purpose of 
vengeance and inflicting a blow on the 
rebel Chiefs. I maintain that he has 
not justified that assertion by one par- 
ticle of proof. He has not been able to 
quote one single passage of the instruc- 
tions to the General or the Admiral 
which bears out the supposition that 
that was the intention of the Govern- 
ment. I am sure that nothing could be 
more unfair to the Admiral and the 
General than to suppose that they have 
taken upon themselves to enter upon 
operations which were not sanctioned 
by the instructions of the Government. 
As to Tokar itself, it appears to me that 
until General Graham arrived there on 
Saturday, it was possible he might have 
been in uncertainty as to whether the 
Egyptian garrison was still holding out 
there; and would anyone have thought 
it right and proper that an expedition 
which had been sent to relieve Tokar, if 
possible, should retire without having 
ascertained for certain that the object 
of that expedition was no longer attain- 
able? I think the service which has 
been rendered, although not so great 
as it might otherwise have been if the 
Egyptian troops had not surrendered, is 
still not one to be despised. General 
Graham reports that the Egyptian men, 
women, and children whom he found in 
Tokar had been grievously oppressed 
and ill-treated by their Arab captors, 
and that they received him with great 
rejoicings, and that it is probable that 
the women and children would have 
shared the fate of those at Sinkat if 
Tokar had not been relieved by General 
Graham. I do not know what Question 
there is that it is necessary for the Go- 
vernment to answer on this point. The 
Government are now anxious to bring 
forward the Supplementary Estimates, 
and if any further question arises it can 
be discussed on those Estimates. I fail 
to see why the success of an expedition, 
the sending out of which was universally 
approved, makes it incumbent upon the 
Government to offer any further expla- 
nation as to their policy in Egypt or the 
Soudan. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: The inte- 
resting speech of the noble Marquess is 
entirely of a retrospective character. He 
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has not said a single word about the 
future; but the object of the Motion 
and of the strong speech of the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) is to 
press upon the Government questions 
relating to the future and not to the 
past. The noble Marquess has asked 
what has happened since the Prime Mi- 
nister spoke in the great debate on the 
affairs of Egypt, which could justify 
these questions being put. A good deal 
has happened. The vote of the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was gained in the belief that 
the expedition would not be too late for 
the relief of Tokar, and it was too late. 
The vote of the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was given under 
the impression that there would be no 
fighting, and that Tokar would be re- 
lieved without bloodshed. Tokar was 
not relieved, and there has been a great 
deal of bloodshed. Those are among 
the events which have occurred since the 
debate to which the noble Marquess 
referred with such complacency. But 
since then has nothing happened in an- 
other part of the Soudan? Have we no 
disquieting news from Khartoum ? Why 
did not the noble Marquess himself tell us 
earlier this evening that a great part of 
the new Egyptian Army is ordered up to 
Assouan? And—although it is not cer- 
tain whether instructions to that effect 
will or will not be sent—it may be that 
instructions will be sent for a portion of 
the British force to follow them in that 
direction. All that has happened since 
the debate of a week or 10 days ago. 
But, besides that, we now hear a little 
more of General Gordon’s proceedings 
at Khartoum. Are we to take no notice 
of those proceedings? Colonel Stewart’s 
expedition on the White Nile has turned 
out to be unsuccessful. Is that to be 
set aside and not considered? Do Her 
Majesty’s Government think that the 
House of Commons and the country are 
to be as deaf and as blind to all that 
takes place in the Soudan as they have 
proved themselves to be? No; the 
noble Marquess may take it for granted 
that until Her Majesty’s Government 
state clearly and explicitly what is their 
policy in Egypt and in the Soudan, they 
will—if they please so to call it—be 
persecuted by Questions from both sides 
of the House. As to the occupation of 
Suakin, what do we hear from the 


Prime Minister? Suakin is to be occu- 
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pied, and to continue to be occupied, with 
the view of putting down the Slave 
Trade, untilsome other or better arrange- 
ment can be made with that object. Can 
the right hon. Gentleman really give us 
the slightest indication of the period in 
which the Slave Trade will be put down 
on the shores of the Red Sea except by 
the maintenance of British power on the 
littoral? Neither the right hon. Gen- 
tleman nor the noble Marquess has given 
us the slightest satisfaction on this 
branch of the question. I would remind 
the House how it is that the British Go- 
vernment suddenly find themselves re- 
sponsible for the putting down of the 
Slave Trade on the shores of the Red 
Sea. It is in consequence of their own 
inaction and fatuity in respect to the 
Soudan. If it had not been for the mis- 
chievous misconduct on the part of the 
Government in permitting Hicks Pasha 
to go to his doom, we never should have 
heard of this new and frightful respon- 
sibility upon the British Government of 
maintaining positions on the Red Sea 
in order to suppress the Slave Trade. 
These are among the matters which the 
House will have to consider, and the 
country will not be content that Her 
Majesty’s Government should maintain 
their present silence on all these impor- 
tant questions. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 103; Noes 
150: Majority 47.—(Div. List, No. 25.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—--— 0-——— 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [28th February}, 


‘“‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Representation 
of the People in the United Kingdom.”’—(Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “'That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no Bill to amend the Representation of the 
People of the United Kingdom will be satisfac- 
tory which does not provide an increased num- 
ber of representatives for the Kingdom of Scot- 
land up to the full measure which justice de- 
mands, according to population and the share 
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of revenue which it contributes,”—(Admiral 
Sir John Hay,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. BLENNERHASSETT said, that 
he did not consider it necessary to touch 
at any length upon the arguments 
put forward against the principle of 
the Bill, which had had as little reality 
about them as the remarks of the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) about the vacant 
spaces on that side of the House during 
its introduction. The right hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin University 
(Mr. Gibson) had said that the temper 
of the country was indifferent about 
this Bill; it was true that the country 
was not excited, but that was only be- 
cause the country had perfect faith that 
the Bill was safe in the hands of the 
Government. There was, undoubtedly, 
a very deep and strong feeling in favour 
of it throughout the country, and excite- 
ment would very soon arise if it was 
thought that there was the slightest 
danger toit. The right hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University remarked 
that when the very large addition to the 
Irish electorate was mentioned he saw 
no hilarity on the Liberal Benches. 
Well, it was a grave and momentous 
question, and he (Mr. Blennerhassett) 
saw nothing in it which should cause 
hilarity. Subject to one condition, which 
he would mention presently, there was 
no part of the statement of the Prime 
Minister to which he personally listened 
with more entire satisfaction. The ob- 
ject of Parliamentary reform was to 
elicit the opinions and public purposes 
of the people; and although they might 
think the state of public opinion in lre- 
land was not entirely satisfactory, no 
course would be more unwise or foolish 
than to refrain from allowing the opi- 
nions that existed there to be expressed. 
He had heard with extreme satisfaction 
that ti. provisions of this Bill were to 
be extended to Ireland, and that it was 
proposed to remove all invidious distinc- 
tions in civil rights between Ireland and 
England, and he rejoiced that the great 
bulk of the Irish householders were to 
be told that there was a place ready for 
them in the Constitution, He had been 
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glad also to hear the statement of the 
Prime Minister that he did not propose 
to reduce the number of Members for 
Ireland, as he thought that that would 
have been unjust and injudicious. Surely 
when they remembered that for many 
years the representation of Ireland was 
disproportionately small for her popu- 
lation, it would be a very ungenerous 
thing, directly the state of things was 
altered, to reduce the representation. 
Liberal Members were not going to 
allow anything to fritter away or com- 

romise the great principle of the en- 
eae ee gl of householders. They 
could not consent to maintain fantastic 
distinctions of privilege. They did not 
think it right to leave any class out of 
the representation, and they heartily 
welcomed the artizans, miners, labourers, 
and other householders whom this Bill 
would enfranchise. He was glad also 
to welcome the enfranchisement of the 
agricultural population, that helpless 
multitude, according to Mr. Cobden, who 
had never made their voice heard or their 
ag felt in any social movement. 

ow, he thought he had said enough to 
show that he was a sincere friend of the 
Bill. He was ready also to waive all par- 
ticular preferences aud predilections and 
to look at the broad scope and purpose 
of the measure. He was convinced also 
that the Government were right in post- 
poning redistribution until the new Regis- 
ter was ready. There was one subject 
of great importance which met them on 
the very threshold of the question, and 
to which he must direct attention, al- 
though he did so in no obstructive or 
hostile spirit. He and others were 
anxious to know, when this great mea- 
sure was passed, which introduced 
2,000,000 of new electors, what security 
would be given for the expression of 
political opinions of all sections and 
classes of society? They were anxious 
to know what security there was that 
this great enfranchisement measure 
would be just ac well as generous. They 
wished to obtain a more explicit declara- 
tion on the subject before they took a 
step which was irrevocable. The Prime 
Minister had stated that he did not ap- 
prove of electoral districts. The creation 
of these would undoubtedly give a great 
shock to the feelings of the country. They 
had heard that the number of Members 
was to be increased in the large towns of 
England, especially in the North ; but he 


Mr. Blennerhassett 












should like to know on what principle the 
seven, eight, or nine Members of a 
large town were to be elected? For in- 
stance, if in one of these large towns 
there should happen to be about 31,000 
Conservatives and 30,000 Liberals, were 
the whole body of Members to be elected 
by the 31,000 Conservatives, while the 
80,000 Liberals were entirely unrepre- 
sented? But, passing to the case of 
Ireland, with which he was better ac- 
quainted, they were told the electorate 
was to be increased from 228,000 to be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000. It was im- 
possible to ignore the fact that this 
was making a complete transfer of poli- 
tical power from those who now pos- 
sessed it to the new electorate. It had 
been rightly estimated that of the whole 
population of Ireland about 65 or 70 per 
cent held extreme views on political ques- 
tions. If this Bill were passed without any 
safeguard such as he hoped to indicate, no 
person who was practically acquainted 
with Ireland could doubt that the effect 
of the measure would be that in every 
constituency throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland, except four or five 
constituencies at the very outside, those 
of extreme opinions would command a 
majority, and would sweep the represen- 
tation. In this way 65 or 70 per cent 
of the electors would obtain 85 or 90, or 
perhaps even 95, per cent of the repre- 
sentation. On the other hand, the re- 
maining 30 or 35 per cent of the popula- 
tion would be politically annihilated and 
effaced. That 30 or 35 per cent held 
60 or 70 per cent of the wealth of the 
country, and included the great majority 
of the men of enterprize, culture, and 
education upon whom the prosperity and 
progress of the country largely depended. 
He could hardly imagine a proposal 
more unhappy than a proposal to con- 
demn to apathy and pa se from poli- 
tical life this minority of the people of 
Treland. But he, for one, should not 
be prepared to avert that calamity by 
refusing to extend to the people of Ire- 
land equal privileges with the people of 
England. There was one remedy, and 
one only, for the state of things to which 
he had adverted, and that lay in giving 
to the minority that measure of political 
power which reason and justice said 
they were entitled to. He thought 
there was no fact more remarkable than 
the progress which had been made dur- 
ing the last few weeks in public opinion 
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in favour of a, rg ome representation, 
and he ventured to hope that the adop- 
tion of that principle would be the 
crowning glory of this great Bill of the 
Prime Minister. The principle had suf- 
fered a great deal from misapprehension, 
because it had been confounded with 
various imperfect expedients, such as 
three - cornered constituencies and the 
cumulative vote. The ends for which 
the promoters of this principle strove 
were very straightforward, simple, and 
clear. They desired, first, that each 
important section of opinion should have 
the chance of being represented in pro- 
portion to its numbers; and, secondly, 
whilst desiring the supremacy of the 
majority, they wished also to prevent 
the silencing and blotting-out of the 
minority. They did not indulge in 
Utopian ideas, and they had no wish to 
reconstruct the electoral system. But 
they said — ‘Suppose you take the 
great English constituencies, to which 
you propose to give a large number of 
Members, and suppose you take the four 
Provinces of Ireland and allow the mi- 
nority to combine their votes, you will 
then make effectual provision that no 
considerable minority shall be silenced.” 
What would be the effect of adopting 
that just and reasonable plan? It would 
enable them to find out what was the 
true majority, and give it its real power 
and influence, and it would put it out of 
the power of small minorities in great 
constituencies to exert an influence on 
public elections disproportionate to their 
numbers. It would prevent artificial 
fluctuations and changes in the balance 
of political power, and it would add 
weight and dignity to the House of 
Commons, because it would make that 
House more than ever truly representa- 
tive of public feeling. He had no want 
of confidence in the people ; but on the 
widest principle of democracy, a ma- 
jority, however great, had no right to 
monopolize the representation, and shut 
out those who differed from them from 
any voice in public affairs. This Bill 
was based on the principle of equal and 
impartial justice between the great geo- 
graphical divisions of the Kingdom and 
between the urban and rural popula- 
tions. He believed it wanted merely the 
recognition of the great principle of free 
and equal voting to make it the grandest 
measure of Reform that was ever sub- 
mitted to Parliament, It would combine 
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the freest extension of popular privilege 
with the preservation of the rights and 
liberties of every section of the com- 
munity; it would be a safeguard alike 
against popular passion and oligarchical 
reaction; and it would secure that the 
House of Commons, through all the 
chances and changes of the future, should 
represent not merely the passion or vio- 
lence of the hour, but the best thought 
and intelligence of the whole nation. 
Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
he was in almost entire agreement with 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
on the question of proportional repre- 
sentation, and he could hardly imagine 
a Reform Bill so extensive that it would 
be unsafe to adopt if it were associated 
with that principle. With regard to 
that principle, valuable as he thought it 
would be, and safe as it would make 
the enlargement of the franchise, it was 
the only means by which it would be 
permanently possible to retain Ireland 
within the Parliamentary system of 
the country, and therefore he heartily 
wished it could be incorporated with the 
present measure. He. would, however, 
point out to the hon. Gentleman that it 
was impossible to incorporate that mea- 
sure in a Bill which proposed simply to 
enlarge the franchise. It must be ac- 
companied by redistribution. And there- 
fore, if they were to have any resort to 
that principle, which would alone give 
satisfactory and full representation, it 
must be by insisting upon redistribution 
being coupled with the enlargement of 
the franchise, and the whole question 
being dealt with in one Act. It was 
remarkable when the first supporter of 
the Bill rose to hear the arguments by 
which he supported it. He referred to 
that instance upon which the Prime 
Minister had dwelt, the instance of Glas- 
gow, where the natural development of 
the industrial concerns of the city had 
forced large numbers of the working 
men to live outside its Parliamentary 
boundaries, and he appealed to them on 
that side of the House as to whether 
they would say that those men should 
be excluded from the franchise. He 
thought all would say that they ought 
to have the franchise; but these men 
were inhabitants of Glasgow, they had 
their homes there and their votes, and 
the natural increase in the wealth and 
industry of Glasgow drove them be- 
yond the limits of the Parliamentary 
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borough. If the distinction between 
town and country constituencies was 
to be retained, what was the remedy 
for the grievance of these men? It was 
not the extension of the franchise to the 
counties; it was the inclusion of the 
place they now lived in in the borough 
of Glasgow. In his opinion, the first 
thing which should be done was the ap- 

ointment of a strong and impartial 

oundary Commission to decide the 
limits which these towns were to have. 
The hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) said it was an ano- 
maly that the minority of the voters 
should elect the majority of the Mem- 
bers of that House. But how did this 
Bill remedy that inequality? It, in fact, 
created a greater anomaly in giving to 
the towns 90 more Members than they 
ought to have, and in taking 90 Mem- 
bers away from the counties. It was 
remarkable that the Prime Minister, 
who had great experience with figures, 
almost entirely ignored them in his 
speech. He had arrived almost at the 
end of it when he told them of the 
number of voters which would be added 
to England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
he gave them no information as to the 
source from which he made his calcula- 


tions. [Mr. Grapstone signified dis- 
sent.] The mere extension of the fran- 
chise would not remove anomalies. 


Under this Bill the counties would have 
2,750,000 of electors, and the boroughs 
1,750,000. The counties, therefore, 
should have 277 Members; but, as a 
matter of fact, they would have 187, or 
90 fewer Members than they were en- 
titled to. He hoped they would have 
some figures before the second reading, 
which would show them the real effect 
of the proposals of the Government. 
He approved of the service franchise, 
because, in his judgment, it would 
restore, reinforce, and strengthen the in- 
fluence of authority, position and pro- 
perty which by the other parts of 
the Bill they were going to diminish. 
He thought that the title ‘service 
franchise” was curiously infelicitous. 
{[Mr. Guiapstone: Give us a phacnes! 
He should try to meet that. It seeme 

to him this ‘‘ service franchise ’’ was a 
somewhat offensive term. It meant, of 
course, a servant’s franchise. [Mr. 
GiapstonE: No.] What else was 
it? He was challenged to give the 
Government a better title. Hoe replied 
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there was no reason for a title at all. It 
was simply an extension of the house- 
hold franchise, and the only thing 
necessary was a provision enacting that 
henceforth householders should not be 
disqualified by reason of the terms of 
the occupation of their houses. He hoped 
they should hear from the Government 
what alteration, if any, they proposed 
to make in this matter. Then with re- 
gard to the freehold vote, the proposals 
of the Government were far from satis- 
factory. He denied that the Bill could 
fairly be taken as proposing an equali- 
zation of the franchise as between 
boroughs and counties in that it pro- 
posed to retain the 40s. freeholder within 
certain limitations which were by no 
means clearly defined, and in cases 
where an elector had a qualification in 
a county and also in a borough situate 
within the county he was not to vote in 
the borough, where in most cases his 
largest interest lay, but in the county. 
The scheme as it stood was, in his view, 
not only misleading but mischievous, in 
that it would not only fail to give a 
full and accurate representation of the 
opinion of the people of the country, 
but would make it almost impossible to 
obtain such a representation. The Prime 
Minister appealed to his supporters not 
to imperil the Bill by proposing Amend- 
ments in it, on the ground that it was 
a large Bill; but the simplefact that it 
was a large Bill would make it more 
difficult hereafter to amend by readjust- 
ing the relations between the counties 
and boroughs, in that the Bill in its 
present form would create an over- 
whelming majority in the borough con- 
stituencies in a single class of voters—a 
fact which would prove a dead weight 
round the necks of the Government 
when they came to deal with the re- 
distribution of power. Another defect 
in the Bill would be that it would give 
to Ireland an enormous number of the 
Trreconcilable Party in Parlixment, as 
they had been described by a distin- 
guished Member of the House, who 
would practically have the redistribution 
of political power in England and Scot- 
land in their own hands. The Prime 
Minister had expressed the, to him, 
curious opinion that the work of re- 
distribution had hitherto been weak and 
trivial because it had been coupled with 
the question of the franchise. It seemed 
to him that the two things were in- 
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separably connected, because there never 
could have been any redistribution if it 
had not been connected with the fran- 
chise. What would be the state of 
things if they were discussing redistri- 
bution alone? There were now in the 
House 56 Members who sat for boroughs 
having less than 10,000 inhabitants, and 
of these 27 hon. Members sat on the 
Liberal Benches. The Governmentcould 
scarcely suppose that these Gentlemen 
would support a Bill which would have 
the effect of disfranchising the consti- 
tuencies for which they sat. The Prime 


_Minister had never concealed his belief 


that redistribution and the franchise 
formed part of one essential whole, and 
theright hon. Gentleman the senior Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) 
on one occasion expressed the opinion 
that the franchise might be extended in 
any way and it would be possible to 
nullify that extension by a Redistribu- 
tion Bill. In 1867 several Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government were of 
opinion that a Franchise Bill ought to 
be coupled with a Redistribution Bill ; 
but what did they say now? They said 
that they had learnt a good deal since 
then ; but had they learnt wisdom? The 
Prime Minister had given the House his 
personal opinions on the subject of re- 
distribution. The right hon. Gentleman 
could not utter the opinions of his 
Cabinet because they were divided in 
opinion on the subject. There must 
have been wide divergence of opinion 
in the Cabinet on the subject for the 
Prime Minister to be compelled to give 
the House his individual views on this 
question. But in what position did the 
House find itself? The Prime Minister 
had declared that in his view Ireland 
should be allowed to retain her unfair 
preponderance of representation, and 
that the just claims of Scotland and of 
the North of England should be satisfied 
at the expense of the South and West of 
England. In that case the four small 
boroughs which must go in the West of 
England would be Liskeard, Tavistock, 
Bodmin, and Launceston, three of which 
were represented by staunch Liberals, 
including the Secretary to the Treasury. 
But what would the West of England 
say if they were to be disfranchised in 
order to enable the Government to buy 
the support of the Irish Members during 
the passage of this Bill through the 
House? It must be recollected that, 
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although the ultimate views of the Prime 
Minister might be moderate enough, 
there were among his Colleagues on the 
Treasury Bench men who were far be- 
yond the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham in their political views—men 
who aimed at universal suffrage, and at 
a complete transference of the political 
power of the country. Ina few years 
the Prime Minister would be compelled 
to retire from political life, and then 
who would regard themselves as bound 
by his individual opinions? In bring- 
ing in their Franchise Bill, the Govern- 
ment ought to have clearly announced 
their views as to redistribution, and 
should have been compelled to stand or 
fall by those views. As matters stood 
now, if the Government proposals were 
adopted and the Franchise Bill alone 
were passed, we should have enormous 
and unwieldy constituencies returning 
Members who would deal with redistri- 
bution haphazard. It must be recol- 
lected that even if the Franchise Bill 
were passed this year, it would be im- 
possible to pass the Registration Bill in 
time for the Registers to be corrected 
before January, 1886, when it would be 
too late for the present Parliament to 
enter on the work of redistribution. 
He was strongly in favour of propor- 
tional representation. Moreover, the 
constituencies were beginning to exer- 
cise a direct control over their Members. 
He believed in the honesty of purpose 
of all classes of the people. At the 
same time, in a great country like this, 
with its complex arrangements, its ex- 
tended authority, and its intricate rela- 
tions with other nations, there frequently 
and suddenly started up questions which 
demanded the calmest judgment and 
statesmanship. When such questions 
first became the subject of public dis- 
cussion, it was impossible that the con- 
stituencies should be well informed with 
regard to them. Ignorance was always 
passionate, and passion was always 
blind, and those who had the firmest 
belief in the patriotic instincts of the 
people might be anxious that in some 
way the public feeling of the country 
should be guarded and modified so that 
the opinion of those who did not happen 
for the moment to be in the majority 
might find vent in that House. He be- 
lieved this Bill would be mischievous, 
and that it would not help us in pro- 
curing a fair distribution of political 
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power. It was recommended to the 
House and the country by expectations 
which could never be fulfilled, and by 
promises which could never be kept; it 
would disfranchise loyalty in Ireland, 
and it would place the conduct of Public 
Business almost at the mercy of the 
irreconcilable or rebel faction in that 
House. Therefore, he hoped the House 
would in the first instance demand that 
a full explanation should be given of 
the real purpose and scope of the mea- 
sure, and that it would refuse to deal 
with it at all unless it were protected by 
proper safeguards. 

Mr. WALTER said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
E. Olarke), in the course of his able 
speech, had remarked that the case of 
Glasgow, to which the Prime Minister 
had referred, where so many persons 
had been practically disfranchised, was 
one which should be settled by a read- 
justment of boundaries rather than by 
an extension of the franchise, and he 
had spoken of the propriety of appoint- 
ing a Boundary Commission to deter- 
mine questions of that character. Now, 
it was in the capacity of Boundary Com- 
missioner—an office which he had the 
honour to fill 17 years ago, and in 
which he was with other Gentlemen 
engaged in putting, as it were, the 
finishing touch to the Reform Bill of 
1867—that he was anxious to say a few 
words on the general aspect of the ques- 
tion as presented by the Prime Minister. 
He hoped to be able to impress upon 
Friends of his who might entertain 
doubts as to the propriety of extending 
the franchise to householders in the 
counties that in doing so they were not 
incurring any such great danger as pos- 
sibly they might have been led to appre- 
hend. The propriety of extending house- 
hold suffrage to the county population 
did not depend upon the fact that their 
brethren in the towns had that privilege 
already extended to them. If = recol- 
lected rightly, that was one of the argu- 
ments addressed to them in the speech 
of the Prime Minister. But the argu- 
ment that had always weighed with 
him was that as a matter of fact the 
householders in a number of counties in 
England had that privilege already, and 
that in passing that Bill they would be 
merely extending to the majority of the 
counties the identical privilege which 
had been long enjoyed by the minority. 
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The Boundary Commission on which he 

had served examined very carefully into 

the condition of every borough in the 

Kingdom, and the first difficulty they 

met with was to find out what was a 

borough. It might surprise many hon. 

Members to hear—some hon. Members 

had been surprised when he told them— 

that there were no fewer than five bo- 

roughs in England—namely, East Ret- 

ford, Cricklade, Shoreham, Salisbury, 

and Wenlock, which contained in all 
600,000 acres, ranging from East Ret- 
ford, with an acreage of 212,000, to 

Wenlock, with 51,000 acres. Thus, the. 
average was 120,000 acres. If it was 

borne in mind that the county of Rut- 

land contained only 94,000 acres, and 
the Isle of Wight about the same num- 
ber, it was seen that in point of area 
there were already five boroughs larger 
than Rutland and the Isle of Wight 
in each of which occupying householders 
had enjoyed the franchise for 17 years. 

He had never heard of any harm result- 
ing from that enjoyment. Then there 
were 12 boroughs each with under 
50,000 and over 20,000 acres, averaging 
25,000 acres each. Eachof those boroughs 
was a large electoral district. The next 
22 boroughs contained each under 20,000 
and over 10,000 acres, averaging 13,000 
acres. Then there were 18 boroughs 
with less than 10,000 and more than 
5,000, averaging 7,000 acres each. 
Now, an acreage of 2,000 was sufficient 
for a population of 60,000, and was about 
the space occupied on the average by a 
borough of 60,000 inhabitants. It would 
thus be seen what a large extent of Eng- 
land those agricultural boroughs or 
counties really covered. Those boroughs, 
nearly 60 in number, to which he had 
referred, excluded Sheffield and Leeds, 
which with a large acreage had also very 
large populations. But boroughs con- 
taining an acreage of over 5,000 occupied 
no less an area than 1,300,000 acres, or 
more than the whole diocese of Oxford. 
With those facts before them, there was 
not one of his Colleagues on the Boun- 
dary Commission who did not, like him- 
self, say that when the question of the 
extension of the franchise to householders 
in the counties was brought forward it 
would be impossible to resist the claim. 
But another fact that forced itself upon 
their minds, and which in his mind had 
never been dissociated from the ques- 
tion, was that the state of the boroughs 
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in England was such that a redistribu- 
tion of seats ought to be an inseparable 
part of any great extension of the fran- 
chise. No doubt there were Parlia- 
mentary difficulties—practical difficulties 
connected with the subject—which might 
make such a course impossible. He could 
not but regret that it was impossible. 
But, having obtained satisfactory as- 
surances from the Prime Minister that 
he considered that the two questions 
were bound together, and that the second 
ought to follow immediately after the 
first, he was willing to accept that assur- 
ance as a reason for postponing the 
consideration of a question which, on 
abstract grounds, he quite agreed ought 
to be considered at the same time as 
the franchise question. The Prime Mi- 
nister had said the other night that no 
Reform Bill had ever been presented to 
the House as a complete measure. That 
depended upon the sense given to the 
word ‘‘complete.”” The Reform Bill of 
1832 was, for instance, not complete, in 
so far as it had to be followed by the 
Trish and Scotch measures, but. it was 
complete as to the questions of franchise 
and redistribution. The Act of 1867, 
which was incomplete in some other re- 
spects, was complete so far as regarded 
those two essential branches of the sub- 
ject. With regard to the last class of 
electors who were to be admitted to the 
franchise, he could only say, from his 
own experience, that they were composed 
mainly of a class in no way inferior—he 
thought in many ways superior—to the 
class of persons who at present enjoyed 
it. The Prime Minister had observed 
that even the agricultural labourer— 
the lowest scale in the county popula- 
tion—was very often a highly skilled 
labourer, and a man of good sense, mo- 
deration, and good conduct. Then there 
was the large artizan class, and the 
other persons who occupied houses under 
£12 in large towns. They were very 
intelligent, well conducted, and trust- 
worthy people. He was not sure that 
it might not be advantageous to com- 
mend it to the consideration of the Mi- 
nister of Education, if he might so call 
him, to introduce elementary books into 
the schools on the duties of the British 
citizen ; it might be advisable that the 
rising generation should be taught to 
understand that in giving a vote for a 
candidate they were not conferring an 
eternal obligation, That, he thought, 
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might be a desirable thing to do; but, 
taking them as a class, he believed they 
were in every respect as trustworthy— 
as far as his personal experience was 
concerned they were more trustworthy 
—as any other class in the community 
in the same position of life. He did not 
intend to go into the question of the ad- 
vantage or otherwise of the substitution 
of the £10 clear yearly value qualifica- 
tion for the £12 rental. There was, 
however, one addition to the franchise, 
or rather one condition of the franchise, 
recommended to the House which he 
desired to notice. He had heard with 
very great pleasure the recognition of a 
class of voters who, as the law now 
stood, would be disqualified, although 
they were in many respects better 
qualified than many other voters. He 
meant those persons included in the 
‘‘service”’ franchise. He agreed with 
the hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth in thinking that no very good 
reason existed for importing a new name 
and for changing the occupation into 
the “service” franchise. He thought 
that the word ‘‘ oceupation” was wide 
enough to cover any kind of franchise 
conferred upon a voter except the lodger. 
In Henry IV. it was said, ‘‘The word 
‘occupy’ was an excellent word till it 
was ill-sorted.” The same might be 
said of the word “occupation.” But he 
saw no reason why the payment of rent 
should ever have been a necessary con- 
dition of the exercise of the franchise in 
respect of occupation. It was perfectly 
notorious that all over England, and on 
the best managed estates in particular, 
a great number of persons who occupied 
houses in the capacity of bailiffs, farm 
labourers, yardmen, shepherds, carpen- 
ters, and other mechanics, lived rent 
free and occupied lodges or other houses 
by virtue of their employment, and were 
placed in that position on account of 
their good conduct. What an absurd 
thing it was, therefore, that, in order to 
carry out this hocus-pocus arrangement 
of voting, they must give a man a few 
shillings more of wages. It would be 
far better to give it him as a simple 
matter of occupation, and allow him to 
have a vote so long as his taxes were 
paid. There was another point in con- 
nection with this franchise part of the 

uestion to which the hon. and learned 

entleman referred, and upon which he 
hoped, in the course of this debate, they 
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would hear something more. He did 
not wish to dogmatize on this subject, 
or to form any very positive opinion; 
but they had been now for many years 
past assimilating the county and borough 
franchise — that was to say, they had 
been lowering the county franchise. 
They had been making it one more of 
occupation and much less of property 
qualification. Why not, he asked, go 
further while they were about it? In 
the boroughs, as was well known, the 
possession of freehold conferred no vote 
for the Parliamentary borough. If a 
man occupied his own freehold in a 
borough he voted for the borough; but 
if he did not occupy his own freehold 
he gave a vote for the county. Sup- 
posing he and another hon. Gentle- 
man occupied two contiguous houses of 
exactly the same value in a borough, 
they being freehold houses. That oc- 
cupation would give each of them a 
vote for the borough. So long as they 
were of opposite politics each gentleman 
would occupy his own house, and each 
would have a vote for the borough. But 
supposing they were of the same poli- 
tics, one might say to his next-door 
neighbour—‘‘ Why should we not vote 
for the county too? We have only to 
change houses—you paying me a pound 
and I paying you a pound.” That was 
a fact. He did not like arrangements 
of that hocus-pocus character; and if 
the arrangement he had mentioned in 
his illustration were not carried out, all 
he could say was that he wondered it 
was not done. He wanted to know why, 
since they were now going so far in the 
direction of assimilating the borough and 
county franchise, they did not make a 
clean job of it at once? There were hon. 
Members in that House who were old 
enough to remember that, when this 
question was mooted in 1832, the late 
Sir Robert Peel strongly advocated the 
method he had suggested, and it was 
stoutly opposed by the Government of 
the day. The ground of opposition 
always was that there was this broad 
distinction between the borough and the 
county franchises—that property was 
represented in the county, and occupation 
in the borough. But now they were 
more and more diminishing the im- 
portance of the property qualification in 
the counties, and making the qualifica- 
tion one of occupation. Therefore, he 
said, why not lay down the principle 
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that, wherever a man’s property was 
there his vote should be? On what 
ground of common sense or natural ar- 
rangement could a man be allowed to 
vote in one electoral district in virtue of 
property which lay in another district ? 
It would simplify the whole subject if 
the franchise were made uniform now 
that the Government were going so far, 
He wished to say a few words about the 
connection between the counties and the 
question of redistribution. He thought 
it had been stated by a Member of the 
Cabinet, during the Recess, that he did 
not see what connection there was be- 
tween the two questions. It seemed to 
him very strange that any hon. Gentle- 
man should not see the connection. The 
connection was obvious to him. He 
quite agreed with what had been said by 
a late eminent man in that House—that 
‘*you cannot deal with the distribution 
of power in this country in a partial 
manner.”’ They could not import a vast 
number of electors into the political 
system without disturbing the existing 
equilibrium. In that case, undoubtedly, 
the addition of 1,300,000 electors to the 
county constituencies of England and 
Wales would greatly aggravate the in- 
justice under which the counties at pre- 
sent laboured by virtue of the inequality 
in which they stood as compared with 
the boroughs. The following figures 
were, of course, familiar to the minds of 
most hon. Members. The population of 
the counties, excluding the Parliamentary 
boroughs, was about 14,000,000. The 
population of the Parliamentary bo- 
roughs was about 13,000,000, making 
the counties 1,000,000 over the boroughs 
as regarded population. The number of 
inhabited houses was 500,000 more in the 
counties than in the boroughs, and yet the 
number of Members was 110 less. Of 
course, it might be said that this Bill did 
not disturb the population. No; but it 
greatly aggravated the inequalities by 
making so great an addition to the 
electoral power of that population. He, 
therefore, thought the counties had a 
right to complain of being unjustly 
treated in the matter of the distribution 
of political power, unless a great addi- 
tion was made tothe number of their 
Members as soon as possible after the 
passing of this measure. A great many 
authorities had been quoted on this sub- 
ject, and a great many speeches had 
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distinctly recognizing the impropriety of 
dealing only with one branch of this 
question. He did not think the passage 
he wished to read had been quoted to 
the House before. Earl Russell, in his 
‘¢ Reminiscences,’’ referred to a remark- 
able scheme that had been proposed by 
Oliver Cromwell for reforming the re- 

resentation of the United Kingdom. 
Parl Russell said— 


“T confess it appears to me that if the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary reform is again touched, 
Parliament ought not to content itself with 
giving to householders in counties the same 
right of voting which they have in boroughs, 
lopping off a few small towns, but that the 
scheme of Cromwell should be revived in these 
better times—i.e., greatly enlarging the repre- 
sentation of the counties, giving one Member 
each to the large towns, and totally omitting the 
small boroughs.” 

The case of the small boroughs had 
often been pleaded in that House—he 
had heard it pleaded by the Prime 
Minister himself—on the ground that 
they ought to be retained for the sake 
of sending rising young statesmen or 
promising young lawyers to Parliament. 
Things were much altered since 1867. 
Even in his own time three out of the 
four boroughs in Berkshire had very 
much distinguished themselves by the 
class of Members they had sent to 
Parliament. Abingdon had produced a 
Lord Chancellor, Wallingford a Vice 
Chancellor, and Reading two Judges. 
Without any disrespect to the excellent 
Gentlemen who now filled those seats, 
it could not be said that they were 
either promising young statesmen or 
rising lawyers. Taking a survey of the 
small boroughs, he did not think they 
had fulfilled the functions for which 
their existence had been upheld. In his 
own coutry there were five borough 
Members and three county Members. 
There were at present about 8,000 
county voters. This Bill would increase 
the number to 16,000, and would, accord- 
ingly, be a great aggravation of the in- 
equality in which the county of Berk- 
shire stood in relation to its boroughs. 
He had no hesitation in sketching a 
Redistribution Bill for that county which 
would disfranchise two of the boroughs 
and divide the county. It might not be 
a bad thing if each county Member sent 
in his own scheme for the consideration 
of the Government. As to the question 
of minority representation, he considered 
himself one of its victims. He now sat 
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for a minority seat. It was far less 
comfortable than under the old system. 
The minority Member was not in the 
same position of independence. There 
was this vital objection to the system, 
that in the event of the minority Member 
wishing or being compelled to retire he 
was precluded by the fact that his doing 
so might give the seat to the other side. 
That fact alone would make him hostile 
to the system. He was rather sorry to 
hear the Prime Minister had so soon 
made up his mind as to the case of 
Ireland. He did not at that moment 
wish to make any reflections on the 
subject. But he thought that the House 
ought to know on what basis the pro- 
portion of Irish Members was fixed at 
the time of the Union. Perhaps it 
might not be known that the quota of 
100 Members fixed at the time of the 
Union was suggested to Mr. Pitt by the 
then Irish Parliament. Mr. Pitt did 
not himself consider it of very great im- 
portance to fix the precise number, but 
he said— 

“ At the same time, when it is necessary that 
the number should be fixed, it is necessary to 
have recourse to some principle to guide our 
determination ; and I am not aware of any one 
that can be more properly adopted than that 
which was laid down in the discussions upon 
this part of the subject in the Parliament of 
Ireland—I mean a reference to the supposed 
population of the two countries and to the pro- 
posed rate of contribution. I do not think that 
the proportion of the population or the capa- 
bility of contribution, taken separately, would 
either of them form so good a criterion as when 
taken together; but, even when combined, I 
do not mean to say that they are perfectly 
accurate. Taking this principle, it will appear 
that the proportion of contribution proposed to 
be established is seven and a-half for Great 
Britain and one for Ireland, and that in the 
proportion of population Great Britain is to 
Ireland as two and a-half or three to one; so 
that the result, upon a combination of these 
two, will be something more than five to one in 
favour of Great Britain, which is about the 
proportion which it is proposed to establish 
between the Representatives of the two 
countries.” 

That was the basis on which the quota 
of Irish Members was fixed by Mr. 
Pitt at the time of the Union, and 
unless any better reason could be given 
for altering the principle, the same 
basis should be adopted now, with one 
reservation. He fully recognized the 
importance of the element of distance 
or area which the Prime Minister 
referred to as a factor in the question. 
He thought that other things being 
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equal, the element of distance ought to 
be taken into account, and some allow- 
ance made for the inconvenience of 
Members having to cross the Channel to 
rform their Parliamentary duties. 
ndeed, he had always regarded St. 
George’s Channel as being at the root 
of the Irish difficulty. He would allow 
an addition of, perhaps, 5 per cent in 
the case of both Scotland and Ireland, 
in consequence of the distance of those 
countries from Westminster. That being 
a for, he could see no ground for 
eparting from the principle laid down by 
Mr. Pitt of proceeding on the basis of 
population and contribution to taxation 
combined. With regard to the further 
question, as to the best mode of secur- 
ing the representation of minorities 
—as to whether in towns where the 
population reached 500,000, the voter 
should be given five, six, or more votes, 
as to whether these towns should be 
treated as a whole or should be divided 
into districts, or what plan should be 
adopted, which would enable minorities 
to be represented, he would not dwell 
upon at that moment. He merely rose 
to express his hearty concurrence in 
the scheme of the Franchise Bill, as far 
as it had been explained by the Prime 
Minister, and to express his regret that 
it had been found impossible to enter 
into the question of redistribution at the 
same time. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, they should 
all bear in mind that this was a proposal 
to add 2,000,000 electors to the Register, 
on which there were at present 3,000,000. 
No greater change had ever been pro- 
posed to Parliament, for it amounted to 
a complete transfer of political power 
from those who had it now to another 
class who had it not. The Prime 
Minister had himself remarked, that 
before they made this change they should 
be satisfied that the persons to be en- 
franchised were capable. But what were 
they to be capable for? Were they to 
be capable of caring for their own in- 
terests, or for public and national in- 
terests? An Act was passed last year 
directed against the tendency, supposed 
to be inherent in human nature, of a 
man to take care of himself; and great 
care should be exercised that the fran- 
chise was not given to persons who were 
careless of all national questions. They 
desired to strengthen and broaden the 
foundations on which the Constitution 
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rested. He would welcome any addition 
of sound materials to the foundation on 
which the English Constitution rested ; 
but they were bound to examine the 
materials it was now proposed to build 
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into this foundation. They had been 
told that it was vital and essential that 
England, Scotland, and Ireland should 
be treated with perfect equality. The 
hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) 
had given good reasons why the principle 
of equality to England and Scotland 
should not be allowed to give a prefer- 
ence to Ireland. But what did equality 
mean as far as Ireland was concerned ? 


It meant that there was to be an addition 


of 400,000 or 500,000 new electors to 
that country. Speaking of the conditions 
under which the new electors were to 
exercise the franchise, the Prime Mi- 
nister said that the whole population 
whom he proposed to enfranchise had 
liberty of speech and of writing, liberty 
of meeting in public, and liberty of 
private association, privileges upon the 
existence of which our security depended. 
He listened to that portion of the Prime 
Minister’s speech with the greatest in- 
terest and attention; but he could not 
see that it was applicable to the condi- 
tion of Ireland at the present time. It 
appeared to him that there did not 
exist there at present liberty of speech, 
liberty of writing, or of public meet- 
ing, or private association ; and the re- 
striction of these liberties, in the opi- 
nion of the Prime Minister and a great 
many other Gentlemen, were necessary 
in order to make the best provision for 
the security of life and property in Ire- 
land. Her Majesty’s Government, in 
the time of the late Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, thought 
they could govern Ireland without these 
restrictions; but they discovered their 
mistake, and they found it necessary to 
restrict the liberty of the Irish people in 
all these particulars. Yet, in the ab- 
sence of these necessary conditions, 
the Prime Minister claimed that by 
approving this measure the House 
would strengthen the Constitution and 
strengthen the fabric upon which public 
order rested. The proposal was to add 
some 450,000 persons to the Register, 
of whom 27,000 held less than 15 acres, 
218,000 were rated at or under £4 
yearly, and 196,000 were rated at £10 
and under. He was one of those who 
deeply deplored the misery of the farm- 
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ing population in Ireland. They lived 
with difficulty. It had been asserted, 
over and over again, that even if they 
possessed in fee the farms they occupied 
they would be totally unable to obtain a 
decent livelihood. Was it, then, a states- 
manlike proposal to add to the list of 
electors a number of persons who lived 
with extreme difficulty ? The Census of 
Ireland told them that 25 per cent of the 
whole population were unable to read 
and write; and it might fairly be as- 
sumed that the proportion of persons 
who would be placed on the list of 
electors by the Bill would consist largely 
of illiterate persons. In Leinster that 
class amounted to 20 per cent, in Mun- 
ster 28 per cent, in Ulster 20 per cent, 
and in Connaught 37 per cent. If these 
people became voters they must come 
under some influence or other. The 
Returning Officer who recorded their 
votes and many other persons would 
have the opportunity of practising great 
irregularity. Such electors would be 
likely to fall under the influence of those 
who promised them most. The House 
was very well acquainted with the opi- 
nions of Irish Members with respect to 
Home Rule, opinions which they advo- 
cated there with great ability and per- 
fect frankness. But they desired a great 
deal more than that; their object was, 
in many cases, to benefit the population 
at the expense of those who, in their 
judgment, had oppressed them for a 
great many years. It had been stated 
that under the new franchise 90 seats 
would fall to their lot; and how would 
Parliament fare against a compact mass 
of 90 Members bent on the disintegra- 
tion of the Empire and the confiscation 
of the property of the landlords of Ire- 
land? The Prime Minister himself had 
expressed strong opinions on this sub- 


ject. Speaking at Leeds, on October 


17, 1881, he said— 

‘Now that the Land Act has passed into 
law, and now that Mr. Parnell is afraid lest 
the people of England, by their long-continued 
efforts, should win the hearts of the whole of 
the Irish nation, he has a new and enlarged 
gospel of plunder to proclaim.” 


He described the then condition of 
things in these words— 


‘*T will frankly take the case of Mr. Parnell 
as exhibiting what I mean when I say that the 
state of things in Ireland is coming to a ques- 
tion of law on one hand and sheer lawlessness 
on the other.’’ 


It was upon the men to whom these 
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utterances were addressed that the Prime 
Minister now proposed to bestow the 
franchise. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
writing upon the securities against the 
fallibility of political practice, said— 

“ When men whose conduct is not under the 
influence of reason are invested with political 
power, those with whom they have to deal and 
those who are subject to their government are 
left in a state of utter uncertainty as to what 
they may expect. Where, again, the great 
body of any community are guided by violent 
and irrational counsels, and follow the advice of 
unwise leaders, it is impossible for a Govern- 
ment to anticipate how any measure, however 
beneficial in its tendency and however well 
meant by its authors, may be received.” 


There was very little doubt how the 
extended franchise would be exercised 
by voters in Ireland, the majority of 
whom now were hostile to the British 
connection ; and the minority, who pos- 
sessed the property, paid the taxes, and 
bore the burdens of government, would 
practically be trampled out. Could it 
be wise and statesmanlike to bring this 
about? It was surprising that the Go- 
vernment, who were responsible for the 
peace of the country, should have pro- 
posed such a measure. Everyone must 
know it would enormously increase our 
Parliamentary difficulties. He wasamazed 
when he heard the Prime Minister say 
that it was not intended to reduce 
the number of Irish Members, and that 
it was a question whether the boroughs 
in the South of England should not fur- 
nish the increase required by Scotland, 
while it was possible that the total 
number of Members might have to be 
increased. It was said that the labours 
of the House had increased. The num- 
ber of speeches had increased ; and if 
the Prime Minister had not been in some 
difficulty he would hardly have proposed 
that the number of Members should be 
increased. Unfortunately, there were 
telegraphs and newspapers, and a silent 
Member was reminded by notes in a 
local newspaper that he was not doing 
justice to the importance of his consti- 
tuency. If a Reform Bill was absolutely 
necessary for the despatch of Business, 
he should have said that it ought to 
have aimed rather at a reduction than 
an increase in the number of Members. 
On the 4th of December there appeared 
in The Times a statistical comparison of 
the claims of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, based upon population and 
taxation; and from that it appeared 
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clear that Ireland was not entitled to 
retain its present proportion of Mem- 
bers. It was said that greater distance 
from London gave a title to more Mem- 
bers; but did the distance of Ireland 
from London make Irish Members more 
capable of discharging the duties of 
Members of an Imperial Parliament and 
of taking a wide view of the responsibi- 
lities of the Empire? What was to be 
the effect on English politics, in which 
the majority of Irish Members did not 
profess to take an interest? What 
would be the action of this solid Party in 
the House of Commons? If they were 
90 or 100 strong, would they not hold the 
scales between one Party and another 
in the struggle for power? Would it 
be to the advantage of the country 
that this Party should be increased, 
consolidated, and strengthened ? That 
would be a formidable element in the 
government of this country. Therefore, 
we should come to this—that the Leader 
of the majority of the voters in Ireland 
would practically govern the Empire. 
It was avowed by hon. Members from 
Ireland that they intended to hold the 
scales and to determine the course of 
policy of the Government of this coun- 
try. It would be unwise and foolish to 
give such a power, knowing perfectly 
well how it would be exercised. There 
would probably be a chaos of Parliamen- 
tary Business, and the Prime Minister of 
England would have the satisfaction of 
having done his best at the end of his 
great and marvellous career to make 
Parliamentary Government in England 
practically impossible. The right hon. 
Gentleman, it appeared, was not dis- 

sed to run the risk of overloading the 
ship. Well, he had heard of ships 
foundering from excessive deck-loading ; 
but, as hon. Members knew, there were 
many more instances of foundering from 
improperly loading the ship. The right 
hon. Gentleman declined to put up any 
bulkheads or any partitions, or to say 
anything positive about redistribution ; 
but he held out promises and expecta- 
-tions from which he could recede be- 
cause they were not binding on the Go- 
vernment. But the stowing of the cargo 
was the very essence of the whole ques- 
tion. The hon. Member for Berkshire 
(Mr. Walter) told the House that his 
constituency would be enormously in- 
creased, and so would the constituencies 
of South-East and South-West Lan- 
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cashire. Where were they going to 
stow those 1,300,000 voters ?—because 
if they made a wrong distribution of the 
weights they would incur serious danger. 
There were 42 boroughs with a popu- 
lation under 7,000, which returned 42 
Members ; 30 with a population under 
10,000, which returned 30 Members; 
and 48 with a population under 20,000, 
which returned 72 Members. All these 
144 Members must be affected by the 
measure which was to be proposed next 
year, if they should ever reach it. Well, 
the measure was proposed as regarded 
Ireland at a most inopportune moment, 
The question on which the House was 
embarking was probably the most grave 
that had ever occupied the attention of 
Parliament, and it required to be ap- 
a with the greatest possible de- 
iberation. Why should Parliament be 
in a hurry to settle a question which 
certainly, having regard to the condition 
of Ireland, had come upon it at a most 
inopportune moment? They were told 
it would be madness to exclude Ireland. 
Then it would be madness to propose a 
measure which must include Ireland. 
This was an occasion when the House 
should rise above Party considerations, 
and should endeavour to maintain the 
stability and security of the institutions 
of the country, and to see that every 
class and every interest was duly repre- 
sented, and that there should be no 
tyranny by any one class. He saw no 
provision for securing these ends. He 
saw no provisions whatever in the Bill 
for the security of peace and good order, 
or for the protection of the propertied 
and taxpaying classes, or any recogni- 
tion of those great institutions which 
had grown up under the system under 
which we had lived for many years 
happily and prosperously, and which it 
should be the desire of every statesman 
preserve. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: My right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister, when he 
introduced this Bill, stated that he would 
not detain the House at any length 
with regard to the arguments in favour 
of the admission of that large class to 
the franchise whom this Bill is caleu- 
lated to bring within the pale of the Con- 
stitution. I will in all humility follow 
his example on a corresponding point. 
I will not attempt to detain this House 
by any repetition of arguments which I 
have previously used, as to the capacity 
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or incapacity of any particular class to 
be enfranchised and to receive the privi- 
lege of voting. There are two classes 
to whom this Bill is to apply—the class 
of agricultural labourers, and the class 
of artizans living in the surburban parts 
of towns, who are, as is continually 
argued and admitted, precisely similar 
in character to theartizans who live upon 
the other side of the street. With re- 
gard to the admission of the agricultural 
labourers, I cannot say that I have 
changed my opinions; and I regret—I 
deeply regret—that the hope—I may say 
the ambition — which I had, that the 
agricultural labourer should be prepared 
for political duties by previous admis- 
sion to civic duties through a system of 
local government, has not been able 
to be realized. The views which I 
held on that subject have never altered. 
I hold that the same educational process 
which has been gone through in the 
case of the voters in boroughs ought to 
have been brought into operation in the 
case of the agricultural labourers before 
they were admitted within the pale of 
the Constitution. With regard to the 
artizan class, I will not trouble the 
House with the arguments I used on an 
earlier occasion. It may be more interest- 
ing if I state very briefly the points on 
which I have modified my opinions with 
respect to that class, and make the admis- 
sions which I am prepared to make. It 
was in 1876 or 1877, if I remember 
rightly, that I made certain declarations 
of my opinions as to the attitude which 
the working classes would be likely to 
adopt towards economical questions, and 
I founded part of my argument as to 
the danger of admitting them upon 
that assumption. Now, I will candidly 
admit that events have occurred since 
that time which have made a deep 
impression upon my mind. Not many 
years ago there was aserious depression 
in trade, employment was reduced, 
wages were lowered, and there were not 
wanting men who were prepared to 
dangle as a bait before the working 
classes the revival of obsolete and ex- 
ploded doctrines, which might have a 
plausible appearance, but were none the 
less thoroughly unsound. But the work- 
ing man wanting work stood more 
bravely to his guns than the politician 
wanting power, and I must say that the 
attitude which the working classes then 
took must inspire us with some onfi- 
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dence in the attitude they will take in 
future. The sturdy language of their 
representatives at the Trades Union Con- 
gress, too, was in strong contrast with 
that of some politicians. While the 
former denounced those doctrines as ob- 
solete and dangerous, there were not 
wanting politicians—even politicians in 
conspicuous positions—who were pre- 
pared to do the bidding of the working 
classes if they desired it, and to revive 
doctrines for which they had no harsher 
word than “ pious opinions.”” There is 
another point which has made some im- 
pression upon my mind, and that is the 
general proceedings at the Trades Union 
Congresses, and I have been struck by 
the remarkable moderation of language 
which has been employed at those as- 
semblies of working men, where they 
were free from outside influence, and 
where there was no one to bring pres- 
sure, as it were, upon them. I will 
make another admission. The argu- 
ment against the enfranchisement of the 
working class was this—and, no doubt, 
it is a very strong argument—the 
power they would have in any election 
if they combined together on questions 
of class interest. We are bound not 
to put that risk out of sight. Well, 
at the last Election I carefully watched 
the various contests that were takin 

place, and I am bound to admit that 

saw no tendency on the part of the 
working classes to combine on any spe- 
cial question where their pecuniary inte- 
rest might be concerned. On the con- 
trary, they seemed to me to take agenuine 
political interest in public questions, and 
I may say a more genuine political 
interest than the class immediately above 
them. Many hon. Members may re- 
member that at the last Election the 
political life of a candidate who had 
ever dealt at a co-operative store was 
not worth a day’s purchase. The traders 
took more interest in the withdrawal of 
Civil Servants from co-operative stores 
than in the withdrawal of the English 
garrison from Candahar. Among the 
masses, on the other hand, there was, I 
quite admit, a deep interest felt in a 
great many of the public questions of 
the day, and the contests were fairly 
fought out upon political and public 
grounds. The general course of events 
has been such that I think we may say 
that the working classes have given 
proofs that they are deeply desirous to 
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do what is right, and that they have the 
sentiment of right and justice deeply 
implanted in them. They may frequently 
be in error; they may make mistakes ; 
but, so far as we are able to judge of 
them, they have been actuated by a 
desire to do right. I have now stated 
with frankness the impression made upon 
my own mind since 1876 by certain poli- 
tical currents which I have watched. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that what one might have expected from 
a vast accession of one class to the fran- 
chise has happened, and that what I 
may call the powers of resistance to any 
popular demand has notably decreased 
both inside and outside the House. Can 
we expect that it should be otherwise ; 
can we expect that we should almost 
change the balance of power, and place 
affairs of State almost at the discretion 
of an entirely new class, and not find a 
reflex of such an event in the attitude 
of Members and of constituencies ? Now, 
we must always remember that the Act 
of 1867 was the work of a Conserva- 
tive Government. The policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield has borne its fruit, and we 
have discovered that being whose exist- 
ence was previously denied—namely, the 
Conservative working man. The Con- 
servative working man has been proved 
to exist. He has been called into exist- 
ence by the act of the Conservatives; 
he votes for Conservative men; but he 
coerces Conservative Members in a 
democratic direction. The whole atti- 
tude of the Conservative Party has been 
entirely changed, as it was certain to be, 
by the Act of 1867. I think hon. Mem- 
bers will, when they look around them 
and see the Members who sit among 
them from Lancashire, and others who 
represent large constituencies in bo- 
roughs, admit that they are totally 
different Conservatives from those whom 
we knew before the Act of 1867. [‘* No, 
no!” ] I am looking simply at the 
question as a whole, and what I wish to 
prove is that there has been a change 
—a change for good or for evil; but let 
me hope it is for good—in the attitude 
of all Parties since 1867. You could 
not have wished to enfranchise all these 
classes without intending to be influ- 
enced by the wishes of those classes, 
and you have been influenced by them. 
It appears to me that it has come to 
this—that, feeling much more the con- 
tact of democracy, hon. and right hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite have lost the power 
of resistance to principles, though they 
are perfectly prepared to resist the appli- 
cation of those principles in the case of 
-particular measures. They rather pre- 
sent the attitude of a body of rival prac- 
titioners, who are prepared to carry out 
the will of the people in competition 
with politicians on this side who advo- 
cate precisely the same principles. Since 
the Reform Bill of 1867 democracy has 
been making tremendous strides on both 
sides of the House—a triumph which 
hon. Members below the Gangway on this 
side of the House joyfully admit, and 
which Conservatives cannot deny. Now, 
I am afraid my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister will say that I am-at 
present upon the hill-tops of specu- 
lation, and that I ought to descend 
to practical points. I will, therefore, 
abandon my abstract reasoning, and 
give the House the concrete expres- 
sion of what I mean when I refer to 
the anxiety which hon. Members here 
have felt since 1867 as to how they 
might stand in the opinion of the work- 
ing classes. There are some Members 
in this House who were not here in the 
last Parliament; therefore they are not 
aware of the incident I am about to put 
before them. During the last Parlia- 
ment there was introduced a Friendly 
Societies Bill, and an Amendment was 
moved upon that Bill by a Conservative 
Member for a large constituency. An 
hon. Member opposite—a Conservative 
Friend of mine—came to me and said 
—‘‘Have you seen a very Socialistic 
Amendment put upon the Paper to the 
Friendly Societies Bill?”’ Ireplied that 
I had not seen it. He said the Amend- 
ment ought to be discussed. ‘‘ Then,’ I 
asked, ‘‘why not block the Bill?” to 
which he replied—‘“‘ I block the Bill? I 
dare not.” I suggested that he should 
get some one of his Friends to block it. 
‘No, I cannot find anyone,” he said ; and 
I then ventured to block the Bill myself. 
Never did I draw down a fiercer storm 
on my devoted head. We were then in 
Opposition, and I was told that I had 
blocked a Friendly Societies Bill in 
which 500,000 working men took the 
deepest interest, and that I was com- 
promising the Party by the action I had 
taken. I pointed out that the Bill was 
against orthodox principles, but thereply 
was—‘‘ Never mind, the working classes 
take more interest in this Bill than in the 
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Eastern Question.” That is a fair illus- 
tration of the influence which the appre- 
hension of the action of the working 
classes has upon the minds of hon. Mem- 
bers in this House. If that was the 
case upon a small question, what would 
be the result if the working classes were 
really to put forward some demand of 
great importance upon which they wished 
to insist, but which a majority of this 
House considered ought to be resisted ? 
And, now that I have given that concrete 
instance, I ask the House whether what 
I have described is not the very result 
which was to be expected from the Bill 
of 1867, which so displaced the whole 
centre of gravity of the Constitution? 
And now let me recall the attention of 
the House for a moment to a very few 
figures. How many Members are there 
in this House who remember the intro- 
duction of the Bill of 1866—a Bill in- 
troduced by the present Prime Minis- 
ter? In that Bill the proposal was 
to make an addition to the borough 
electors in England and Wales of about 
202,000 by a £7 franchise, and my right 
hon. Friend made an apology to the 
House, and contrasted those figures with 
the numbers that would have been in- 
troduced by a £6 franchise, which would 
have introduced 304,000 electors—a 
number considered unsafe at that time. 
My right hon. Friend explained to the 
House that there were already in the 
town constituencies 26 per cent of work- 
ing men, or a number of working men 
who then enjoyed the franchise of about 
126,000, and that a £6 franchise would 
raise that number to about 428,000 
persons. My right hon. Friend said— 

**T should thus arrive at a gross total of 
428,000 persons, which would, in fact, probably 
place the working classes in a clear majority 
upon the constituency. Well, that has never 
been the intention of any Bill proposed in this 
Tlouse. I do not think it is a proposal that 
Parliament would ever adopt.’’ 


Well, two Parliaments separate us from 
that declaration, when an addition of 
302,000 electors was considered out of 
the question, because it would have given 
a clear majority to the working class in 
almost every constituency. My right 
hon. Friend went on to say— 

“T cannot say I think it would be attended 
with great danger, but I am sure it is not 
according to the present view or expectation of 
Parliament. And although, for my own part, I 
do not think that much apprehension need be 
entertained with respect to the working classes, 
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even if admitted in larger numbers than we 
propose ; yet I admit that, upon general grounds 
of political prudence, it is not well to make 
sudden and extensive changes in the deposi- 
tories of political power.” 


Now, contrast with these figures — 
200,000 and 300,000—the figures to 
which we are now becoming accustomed. 
900,000 electors were added in 1867 
as the result of the competition of 
rival practitioners ; and now, after hav- 
ing added 900,000 to the previous elec- 
torate, we are asked to add 1,300,000 
electors in England and Wales to those 
who were there before. I have ex- 
plained to the House the auspices under 
which I was first taught my duties as a 
reformer, and I must apologize to my 
right hon. Friend if I have retained some 
of the doctrine which was inculcated by 
his speeches at that time. To me it still 
seems doubtful, ‘‘ on general grounds of 
political prudence,” whether it is wise to 
make, without proper precautions, these 
great changes in the depositories of poli- 
tical power. I ask hon. Members to fix 
these figures and these dates plainly in 
the almanack of their minds. In 1866, re- 
jection of the proposal to admit 300,000 ; 
adoption of the proposal to admit 200,000. 
In 1867, the proposal which admitted 
900,000; and in 1884 a proposal to 
admit 1,300,000 more. If you put the 
addition of 1867 and the proposed new 
addition together, the new constituency 
emancipated by these two Bills will be 
larger than the whole constituency which 
existed before 1866—that is to say, that 
since 1866, by these two Bills, we shall 
havetaken the power from the classes that 
previously enjoyed it, and placed it in 
the hands of an absolute majority who 
were not in the enjoyment of it before. 
What I maintain is that the number 
of voters inhabiting houses below £10 
admitted in 1867, and proposed to be 
admitted now, will be a clear majo- 
rity of all the voters, and that to their 
hands will be committed the future des- 
tinies of this country. While admitting 
the capacity of a great number of those 
who are to be enfranchised to exercise 
the vote, I cannot forget that in giving 
power to this new class you are taking 
the power almost entirely away from the 
other classes; and, while I admit that 
the Government are entitled to say that 
minorities should not always be able to 
render nugatory the will of the majori- 
ties, I hope that there are Members on 
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both sides of the House who still hold 
that arrangements must be made by 
which the rights of minorities shall be 
secured and guaranteed. I do not pro- 
pose to oppose the extension of the 
franchise, but I do hope that the Go- 
vernment will convince themselves that 
arrangements must be made by which 
those classes from whom power has been 
taken shall, nevertheless, be represented 
at the polling booth. These questions 
are not the questions of crotcheteers ; 
they are not idle speculations; they 
are questions which must be faced with 
the utmost determination, for upon 
them the true representation of this 
country in the future must depend. I 
agree with my right hon. Friend that 
the representative system is the strength 
of the modern State; but the system 
must be a truly representative system. 
It must represent all classes, and there 
may be fear that a liberal enfranchise- 
ment of one class without any precau- 
tions will mean the taking away of 
representation from other classes. I 
can fancy that these 1,300,000 electors in 
England and Wales might be enfran- 
chised, and that then, to use the signifi- 
cant words of the President of the Board 
of Trade, this newly-enfranchised class 
might be found ‘useful auxiliaries to 
determine the value of a man’s vote 
afterwards.’ It appears to me that be- 
fore those auxiliaries are given to my 
right hon. Friend all these questions 
ought to be considered. I feel confident 
that I am not running counter to the 
opinions of most hon. Members when I 
speak of the desire that minorities should 
be represented. In England it is said 
that the minority in one place represents 
the majority in another, and vice versd. 
Can that same argument be applied to 
Ireland ? Are we to hope that in Ireland 
the majority inone place willrepresent the 
minority in another, when we shall have 
added 400,000 electors to the 200,000 
voters who at present elect Members in 
that country? If it is important in the 
case of England that minorities should be 
represented, I put it to the House in all 
earnestness whether it is not a still 
more important matter that under the 
new arrangements the loyal minority in 
Ireland should have a chance of making 
themselves heard ? I believe that there 
will be a wish upon this side of the 
House as well as upon the opposite side 
that this consideration should not be put 
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out of sight. I regret that by no single 
word in the speech of my right hon. 
Friend when he introduced this Bill were 
we led to the belief that that considera- 
tion had even entered into his mind. 
He did not seem to think that it would 
be necessary to take any precautions in 
the direction which I have indicated, 
and I saw no inclination or tendency on 
the part of my right hon. Friend to face 
the question which I have submitted. 
Ireland is going to gain by this Bill 
more than any other part of the United 
Kingdom. [‘‘No, no!”] Hon. Mem- 
bers will admit that on this Reform 
Question it is an Arrears Bill as well as 
a Bill of enfranchisement for Ireland. 
We reduce the borough franchise from 
a £4 rating franchise; and what Ire- 
land gains is not only the same exten- 
sion as is gained in England, but the 
previous arrears, if I may use that 
expression, are made up. Well, there 
is a determination, it appears to me, on 
this side of the House, and one that 
is shared also to a certain extent by 
hon. Members opposite, that Ireland in 
this matter shall be treated in the same 
way as England, and that the boon of an 
extended franchise shall not be denied 
to her. I think it ought to be ad- 
mitted that that is an act of tremendous 
courage. While we have Coercion Acts 
in Ireland, while we are occupying that 
country with a large number of troops, 
at the same time we are content to treble 
the number of the constituency. I will 
say nothing in opposition to that course; 
but when it comes to this point—that, 
besides that, Ireland is to have excep- 
tionally favourable treatment in the 
redistribution of seats—then I can have 
no other language for such a proposal 
than that which was used by the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down. 
I confess that I am astounded. The 
Government is going to steer an even 
keel as to the franchise; but that Ireland, 
under these circumstances, should be se- 
cured in a number of seats to which it is 
proved that she will not be entitled, and 
that that should be proposed now, is a 
matter which I am utterly unable to ex- 
plain. And let me put to the House the 
embarrassing situation in which we are 
going to place ourselves. My right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister has stated this 
as his personal view. He says he would 
not have submitted the programme of 
redistribution to which he alluded if he 
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thought he would be in vital conflict 
with the Cabinet if he proposed it. 
Still, it was put forward as the per- 
sonal view of my right hon. Friend. 
Now, I can quite believe that, after the 
declaration of my right hon. Friend, 
the Party which follows the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
will give a steady support to the Bill 
which is now before them. Relying on 
the pledge or the opinion of the Prime 
Minister, they will support the Bill. 
But when next year comes, supposing 
it should be the view of the Cabinet 
that Ireland ought not to receive excep- 
tionally good treatment in this respect, 
in what position will the House and my 
right hon, Friend himself be placed? 
He is the Prime Minister. After value 
has been given in the shape of support, 
could my right hon. Friend then say 
that he could not carry out the promise ? 
What would he have to say to his Cabi- 
net? Might he not feel himself com- 
pelled tosay—‘‘I have given that pledge, 
and I, at least, must stand by it; and 
unless you support me I must retire.” 
But I want to know more. I want to 
know, will the Liberal Party be pre- 
pared to back the Prime Minister? 
[‘* Hear, hear!”?] I hear a few cheers 
from below the Gangway, but not a 
single cheer from above, nor from the 
Colleagues of my right hon. Friend 
who are sitting on the Treasury Bench. 
Now, Sir, the position will be an ex- 
ceedingly difficult one. But supposing 
that another event, and not an impos- 
sible event, should happen—supposing 
there should be a Dissolution before the 
promise has been carried out? Are we, 
then—are the Liberal Party—to go to 
the country with that pledge which has 
been given, or a hint which has been 
thrown out, to the followers of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), that English boroughs are to be 
disfranchised in order to maintain in- 
tact the phalanx that follows that hon. 
Member? I desire to be straightfor- 
ward about this. I say that I should 
oppose such a proposal. But are the 
Liberal Party, as a whole, going to 
accept the support of the Irish Party 
on this Bill with the pledge, or with 
the hint thrown out by their Leader, 
that the number of seats now possessed 
by Ireland is to be maintained? The 
Liberal Party, I say, ought to protest 
now if they do not mean to give that sup- 
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port, because otherwise they might do 
what I would not do to any antagonist or 
opponent—they might lead hon. Mem- 
bers opposite from Ireland into a posi- 
tion in which I should not like to see 
any Members of this House placed— 
that is to say, of believing that they 
had been deceived. I can anticipate 
the language which hon. Members op- 
posite coming from Ireland would use 
if, after they had voted for the Bill, 
hon. Members who had meanwhile sat 
silently by were to repudiate this pro- 
mise that the present number of Irish 
seats is to be maintained intact, and de- 
clared that it was not to be kept. They 
would naturally tax the Liberal Party, 
and tax it not unjustly, with a breach 
of faith. I shall not now argue the 
question of this exceptionally favour- 
able treatment of Ireland, further than 
to say that it appears to me the injus- 
tice to England will be an injustice in- 
creasing from year to year, because the 
population of England is increasing con- 
tinually, while the population of Ire- 
land is stationary, if not diminishing. 
Therefore the injustice, if it is an injus- 
tice now, will be an injustice growing 
from year to year. As for the argument 
of my right hon. Friend, that it was not 
so necessary to increase the number of 
Members from Scotland, because the 
Scotch constituencies send up such 
shrewd Members to Parliament—— 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Pardon me; that 
was not my argument. I said no such 
thing. If my right hon. Friend chooses 
to quote me he might quote me cor- 
rectly. I distinctly and strongly laid 
down elsewhere, as well as here, that 
the doctrine of distance is to be taken 
into account as well. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: My right hon. 
Friend will forgive me; but I remember 
distinctly that he spoke of the shrewd- 
ness of the Scotch Members also. It 
struck me at the time that the Members 
from Ireland were equally shrewd ; and 
as to the argument of distance, it ap- 
pears to me that an argument might be 
made out on the same principle that 
Scotland should receive even more Mem- 
bers in proportion to her population. 
In any case, the argument of distance 
will not hold. But 1 would ask my hon. 
Friends on this side of the House whe- 
ther they have the feeling in their minds 
that, after all, it may have been wise 
on the part of my right hon. Friend to 
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make the suggestion which I have 
condemned ?—because otherwise there 
might have been an opposition to this 
Bill, which hon. Members have so much 
at heart—an opposition which might 
have compromised it, and the Irish 
Party would have seen their way, as 
they so often do on other occasions, 
to make it impossible to carry this 
Bill, unless they had received such a 
declaration asI suggest. Well, if that is 
in the minds of hon. Members of this 
House, I would ask—Is it, then, already 
come to this—that the Irish Party in this 
House is so strong that on an Imperial 
question not affecting Ireland alone, but 
affecting the United Kingdom, we cannot 
proceed upon the principle of equal 
treatment and doing justice all round 
without taking into account the oppo- 
sition that might be made by the 
Irish Members? Is it already neces- 
sary, in order to conciliate them, that 
such exceptional treatment, such a pro- 
mise to maintain their rights, should be 
made at so inconvenient a moment? 
And, I ask, if this is their power now, 
on an Imperial Bill, what will be their 
_— when they come back to this 

ouse, not only reinforced by the num- 
bers which they will gain from the 
extension of the franchise, but through 
the very numbers that my right hon. 
Friend proposes to take from England 
in order to maintain the number of Irish 
Members intact? I must render my 
humble tribute as an antagonist to the 
daring strategy of hon. Members oppo- 
site. Well, Mr. Speaker, that is the 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to Ireland and the distribu- 
tion of seats, and I would now wish very 
briefly to touch some points with re- 
gard to the further questions connected 
with redistribution and the argument of 
my right hon. Friend. My right hon. 
Friend wished that no question of re- 
distribution should be tacked on to this 
Bill; and he has used an argument 
which is, no doubt, a plausible argu- 
ment, that in 1866 it was more necessary 
than now to tie the two Bills together. 
At all events, he says, there was then a 
reason for such a course which does not 
exist now, because the disfranchisement 
of a borough then meant the disfranchise- 
ment of individual electors; whereas 
now the electors will have a vote for 
the county even if they lose it for the 
borough. I do not remember that the 
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argument was used in 1866. This argu- 
ment rests upon that apparently fun- 
damental principle of my right hon. 
Friend which is that what we have to 
consider in these debates is the right of 
the individual rather than the result 
to the State. It is this right of the 
individual which would have suffered in 
1866. I remember that Lord Derby at 
the time made what was always called 
“an unanswerable speech,” proving that 
the two Bills ought to be treated together. 
I have read his speech through, and 
I do not find that he alluded in a single 
sentence to any argument such as that 
which has been put before us. The 
objection at that time was a tactical ob- 
jection. The defence of the Government 
for separating the Bills—and I know 
that I had to take part in the defence 
myself—was that there were tactical 
objections to bringing the two Bills for- 
ward together; but they were not ques- 
tions of principle. The argument of 
Lord Derby related mainly to the redis- 
tribution of seats, and the kind of Party 
manoeuvres that might be expected if the 
two Bills were not treated together. I 
am prepared now to contend that much 
greater interests are at stake than 
simply the question whether one town 
or another is to be disfranchised. My 
right hon. Friend treated the representa- 
tion of minorities as being tacked on, 
more or less, as a sort of excrescence to 
the subject of the franchise. It does not 
belong to the franchise question, but it 
is rather a part of the question of redis- 
tribution of seats. It belongs to that 

rocess which is to ascertain what is to 
i. the value of a man’s vote when you 
have given him that vote. And upon that 
the whole result of the redistribution 
of political power in the future may 
depend. Therefore, it is on this ques- 
tion,and not on the mere redistribution of 
seats—it is on the decision as to what 
vote you will give to the newly-enfran- 
chised electors that the really important 
question of the future depends. We all 
admit—Conservatives and Liberals—that 
it is necessary boldly to disfranchise a 
large number of the small boroughs. 
But the greater and graver issue comes, 
when you have to assign these Members 
to large constituencies. Are you going 
to give three, or more than three, Mem- 
bers to large towns ; and if you are going 
to do so, upon what principle will you 
allow the voters to vote? Because upon 
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the answer to this problem will depend 
whether minorities in the future are to 
be represented, and that is a point upon 
which it is far more important to have a 
declaration from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment than about any of the questions 
upon which my right hon. Friend sub- 
mitted his personal opinion. Before 
these discussions close I hope that other 
Members of the Government will also 
submit to us their personal views upon 
these subjects, which will have such 
momentous effects in the future. For my 
own part, what I feel is this—I do not, 
as a humble Member of the House, call 
upon the Government to tie the two Bills 
together, a proceeding which my right 
hon. Friend says would destroy the 
Franchise Bill. I do not wish to ob- 
struct the Franchise Bill. ‘As I have said, 
I do not wish Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to tie the two Bills together; but 
I do wish, in the course of these debates, 
to know what is in the mind of the 
Cabinet—what is the tendency of the 
Cabinet with regard to such vital ques- 
tions as to how minorities are in future 
to be heard, and how they propose to 
prevent the total disfranchisement of the 
loyal classes in Ireland? I should wish 
to hear from my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for War to what ex- 
tent he endorses the views which have 
been put forward with regard to the 
sacrifice of English seats for the purpose 
of keeping up the number of Irish Repre- 
sentatives? If the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
had been the last word, if there were 
no other hope to be given to us that 
Her Majesty’s Government would face 
the problems which I have endeavoured 
imperfectly to put before the House, I 
confess that I should feel it my duty to 
oppose this Bill at every stage. If, on 
the other hand, I can see in the declara- 
tions to be made in the course of these 
debates by my right hon. Friend him- 
self and his Colleagues that they intend 
to grapple with these difficulties, and 
that if there is a Dissolution—a con- 
tingency which we cannot put out of 
sight—before they can carry their Re- 
distribution Bill, they will place before 
the country a moderate programme in 
accordance with that which has beén 
sketched out by the Prime Minister, 
then I can conceive that one might 
support this Bill. I do not know if I 
explain myself clearly. I say that I 
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want to have securities from Her 
Majesty’s Government that they will 
accompany their Bill with precautions 
that will insure safety as to the points 
on which I have insisted. I look to 
them to secure that safety ; and having 
no doubt as to their sincerity, I believe 
that if they declare their intention to do 
so they will take such precautions. I 
think it is well that the question of the 
franchise should be settled, and, if pos- 
sible, that both the franchise and re- 
distribution should be settled by the 
present Parliament. My right hon. 
Friend spoke of the deck cargo which 
might lead to the foundering of the 
ship. Another right hon. Member 
sod up the simile, and spoke of the 
stowing of the cargo. Let me continue 
the simile. When I was at the Admi- 
ralty one of the first lessons I learnt was 
that when there was a fresh distribution 
of weights in a ship which was being 
rebuilt it was the paramount duty of 
those who were responsible for her 
safety, when sent to sea, to calculate 
afresh the centre of gravity and the 
angle of vanishing stability. Gigantic 
new engines are being put into the old 
hull of the British Constitution. I be- 
lieve the hull is strong enough to bear 
them; for of stouter or more seasoned 
stuff has never craft been built; but 
those who will be responsible for the 
seaworthiness of the reconstructed ship 
would, it appears to me, be reckless to a 
crime if before they sent her to face the 
perils of the sea they had not made them- 
selves absolutely sure that no change in 
the weights had shifted dangerously the 
centre of gravity, and that she would 
still preserve a sufficient reserve of sta- 
bility to prevent her heeling over to the 
angle of danger under any pressure of 
wind or waves. 

Mr. PARNELL : Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westmin- 
ster (Mr. W. H. Smith), in enumerating 
the advantages likely to arise if Ireland 
were included in the present Bill, spoke 
of the unfortunate habit belonging to 
Governments of being desirous to re- 
main in Office; but he forgot to include 
also the unfortunate habit which belongs 
to the Opposition of being desirous to 
come into Office. When I was listening 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man I thought I was listening to a speech 
delivered in opposition to a proposition 
for repealing the Union—for establish- 
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ing an Irish Parliament —or onedelivered 
in support of a proposition for disfran- 
chising Ireland entirely. I can under- 
stand the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman if he thinks that Ireland 
ought not to be represented in this 
House at all; and I should consider 
that, having regard to his antecedents, 
aud the antecedents of his Party, and 
their declarations from time to time, he 
and his Party would take up a consistent 
position if they took advantage of the 
present Franchise Bill to ask Parliament 
to exclude Ireland entirely from Parlia- 
mentary representation, and to govern 
her as a Crown Colony. But I cannot 
understand the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goschen), who 
has frequently asked this House to look 
upon Ireland as if it were just as much 
a part of the United Kingdom as York- 
shire is, when he says that while not 
opposing—or, at all events, not strongly 
opposing—the extension of household 
suffrage to the counties of England, he, 
at the same time, vehemently declines, 
above all things, to include Ireland in 
the same measure which he is willing 
to give to England and Scotland. One 
would think that, as the result of the in- 
clusion of Ireland in the present Bill, 
the laws to be made in future for Ire- 
land would be entirely made by the 
Members from Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken of life and pro- 
perty being placed at the mercy of the 
majority of the people of Ireland if this 
Bill be passed ; but he assuredly forgets 
that, at the outside, the quota from Ire- 
land only consists of 103 Members, 
and that there would still be more than 
500 English and Scotch Members, a ma- 
jority of whom it would be necessary to 

ring over to our view of the question 
before we could pass a single measure 
in reference to the franchise; and after 
that the right hon. Gentleman has an 
additional guarantee in the existence of 
the House of Lords to act as a still fur- 
ther check and safeguard against the 
revolutionary designs which he has been 
pleased, on this occasion, to attribute to 
us. Now, what is the real extent of 
this terrible innovation and change 
which is so much deprecated in the two 
able speeches we have just listened to? 
According to the most careful calcula- 
tions which have been made by those 
best acquainted with the probabilities of 
the next General Election, it is esti- 
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mated that without any extension of the 
present franchise, and with the limited 
suffrage which at present exists in Ire- 
land, we shall be able to return Mem- 
bers who agree with us in opinion about 
70 strong. According to the estimate 
which has been made by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
we should be able to return, if the pre- 
sent Bill passes, 90 Members. I am 
not inclined to think that we should 
carry as many seats as that; but, as- 
suming the calculation of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to be correct, 
and taking his own figures as the sub- 
stantiation of his own case, the addition 
to the strength of what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) promises the Party 
of revolution in this House would be 15 
all told; and I scarcely think that such 
a small result as that, even admitting 
the contentions of those who oppose 
the Bill so far as it relates to Ireland, 
will induce the Liberal Party or the 
people of England to do a deliberate act 
of injustice, and to add another de- 
liberate injustice to Ireland, by refusing 
those Constitutional rights to the Irish 
people of which they are at present de- 
prived. Now, Sir, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) spoke of the question of 
redistribution; and I think he al- 
most entirely assumed, as the basis 
on which he stood the rest of his case, 
that if the course indicated by the 
Prime Minister, when the question of 
redistribution comes to be dealt with, 
were adopted, England would be placed 
at a very strong disadvantage; and 
Ireland, as compared with England, 
on the basis of relationship and on the 
basis of the possible number of electors, 
would have a much larger number of 
electors than she is entitled to. I have 
read the letter written by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Forster) to one of the London 
newspapers, in which he calculates— 
and I do not doubt that upon this calcu- 
lation the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) bases 
his argument—that Ireland, according 
to the number she would have as an 
electorate under this Bill, is only entitled 
to 81 Members. Now, I do not think 
that that would be found to be the case, 
and I will take the figures. Of course, 
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any statement with regard to the pro- 
babie number of constituents under the 
action of this Bill, either in Ireland or 
England, can only be approximate. The 
Prime Minister put it at 400,000; the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) put it at 600,000. [Mr. 
Gisson: No; 500,000.] To be strictly 
accurate, I think the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said 550,000, and by 
a simple rule-of-three sum—taking the 
figures of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman as those which are most 
likely to be correct, and I am inclined 
to think they are more correct than 
those of the Prime Minister—if you will 
calculate the proportion of Members who 
ought to belong to an electorate of 
550,000, and the proportion which ought 
to belong to the electorate which this 
Bill proposes to give in England, you 
will find that, as regards Ireland, a very 
small reduction, probably no more than 
six or seven, would have to be made; 
and if you calculate on the basis of the 
present population, you can only claim 
a similar reduction of about six or seven 
—a reduction which even the most ardent 
supporters of the right hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last (Mr. Goschen) would 
consider to be altogether inadequate for 
the House to trouble their heads about. 
I doubt very much, when the time comes 
for estimating the number of Members 
to be given to the three countries re- 
spectively, whether it will be found, 
either on the basis of population or on 
the numbers to be added to the consti- 
tuencies of the three countries, that you 
will be entitled to deprive Ireland of 
more than six or seven of her Members. 
I would put it to the House whether it 
would be worth while to violate the Act 
of Union, which was a Treaty entered 
into by the Representatives of the Eng- 
lish and Irish nations, as far as the two 
countries can be said at that time to have 
had any Representatives at all, for the 
mere purpose of showing your spite 
against Ireland by taking away from 
her the paltry number of six or seven 
Members. Now, Sir, it is admitted on 
all hands that the Irish system of regis- 
tration and the Irish franchise is an utter 
sham, and that it cannot be said to re- 
present at all the great mass of the 
pee: In fact, the Members for Ire- 
and returned here are returned by an 
exceedingly select constituency; such a 
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constituency as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
might be supposed, from the nature of 
his speech, to consider a sort of ideal 
constituency for England. To show the 


difference between the number of persons | 


entitled to exercise the franchise in 
England and Ireland respectively—of 
course, there is a very great discrepancy 
in the borough franchise, which is the 
lowest franchise in England, the county 
franchise being much higher—let me 
take the case of five English towns ap- 


proaching in population five of the Irish . 


towns. Sheffield has a population of 
284,000, and there are over 43,000 elec- 
tors; while Dublin, with a population 
of 273,000, or within 10,000 of Sheffield, 
has only 13,000 electors, or less than 
one-third that of Sheffield. Blackburn, 
with a population of over 100,000, has 
14,000 electors ; Cork, with a population 
of 104,000, has only 4,700 electors. 
Chatham, with a population of 46,000, 
has 5,826 electors; Limerick, with a 
population of 48,000, has only 1,900 
electors. Newcastle-on-Tyne, with a 
population of 145,000, has 24,000 elec- 
tors; Belfast, with a population of 
208,000, has only 21,000. And while 
Aylesbury, with a population of 28,000, 
has over 4,000 electors, Londonderry, 
with a population of 29,000, has only 
2,000 electors. The same disproportion 
is evident ail through; and if hon, 
Members will, for themselves, occupy 
their time by going a little into the ques- 
tion, they will find that the general result 
of the proportion of Parliamentary elec- 
tors to the population in all the English 
boroughs is one in 7}, or 13} per cent; 
whereas in the Irish boroughs it is one 
in 153, or less than 64 per cent. If 
you take the whole of the population of 
the two countries, including boroughs 
and counties, into the calculation, it will 
be found that in England the proportion 
of electors to population is 10 per cent, 
whereas in Ireland it is only 4} percent. 
In fact, with your present franchise in 
England, if you were to stand still, and 
if you were to bring in a separate Bill 
for the purpose of enlarging the fran- 
chise in Ireland, so as to make it equal 
to that which at present exists in Eng- 
land, you would only be doing the merest 
act of justice to Ireland—an act which the 
Liberal Party has frequently pledged it- 
self to do in this, and the last, Parlia- 
ment. But in the course of this debate it 
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seems that Parliament has been asked to 
_ its road of injustice towards Ire- 
and still further by enlarging the fran- 
chise in England beyond what it is at pre- 
sent, and thus increasing the inequality 
which exists between England and Ire- 
land. But, perhaps, unforeseen results 
might flow from the passing of this 
Franchise Bill. I have said that the 
Irish Members are not really the Repre- 
sentatives of the people of Ireland, but 
that they are the Representatives of 
a very select constituency indeed, being, 
‘practically speaking, the Representa- 
tives of the middle classes. May it not 
happen, by the creation of fresh politi- 
cal interests in that country, and by the 
bringing in of the masses of the people 
within the pale of the Constitution, that 
you may create differences of opinions, 
and divisions in the Party lines which 
do not at present exist. In any case, it 
is admitted that one of the great evils 
regarding the political state of Ireland 
is, that there are only two interests—the 
interest of a very small minority of the 
people who live here, as opposed to the 
agricultural interests of the majority of 
the middle classes of that country. It 
may happen, as it has happened in 
England by the creation of fresh inte- 
rests, and by the admission of new 
classes, that you may create a counter- 
poise to the very excessive, as some 

eople consider it, tension, which the 

rish farmers have been demanding of 
late years from the Legislature. I do 
not say what my own opinion is; but if 
you are to govern Ireland constitution- 
ally—if you are to govern her under a 
representative system—if you are going 
still to permit her Members to come here 
and represent the Irish constituencies 
in this House—you cannot, with the 
slightest show of consistency, and with 
the slightest scrap of self-respect, deny 
her the same franchise as that which you 
claim for this country. For my own 
part, I believe that the interests with 
which we who sit upon these Benches 
have been prominently identified within 
the last few years will survive even such 
injustice as that I have shown, and that 
our forces will be very slightly increased 
by this very important measure. I 
believe that the real reason why hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House 
are opposing this measure is not because 
they fear that it will lead to a dispro- 
portion and to too great an increase of 
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political power among the Irish Na- 
tionalists, but because they fear it will 
strengthen the Radical and the Liberal 
Party to such an extent as to render their 
own exclusion from political power per- 
manent; and they, therefore, make such 
appeals to passion and to prejudice in 
this country as they think may be effec- 
tual for their purpose. They are, in 
reality, fighting under the Irish problem 
—the extension of political privileges to 
the mass of the English people of this 
country. It is really their power in the 
counties which they believe to be threat- 
ened, and not the disintegration of the 
Empire, or the dissolution of all things 
in Ireland into their original elements. 
I believe we shall find, as the discussion 
of this Bill proceeds, that that design 
will become more and more evident, and 
that the great attack will, after a time, 
be developed—the feint of the present 
proceeding having been abandoned as 
useless and absurd. In support of my 
contention, while I say that we do not 
own that this measure, as regards our 
own position and prospects, will lead to 
such an increase in our forces as may 
be necessary for our purposes, in the 
next General Election, even under the 
present most imperfect system of regis- 
tration, I wish to point out that in 
every contest which has taken place 
since the General Election, for any seats 
which we won at the General Election, 
we have been uniformly victorious by 
considerable and increased majorities. 
We have earried four seats, in addition, 
from the Liberal Party. Fourteen con- 
tests have resulted in the return of 14 
professed Home Rule Members; four 
contests for four seats carried by fol- 
lowers of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister at the General Election 
have resulted also in the return of 
Members of our Party; and we have 
only been beaten in four constituencies, 
where we never had at any time a foot- 
ing; and in each case we have been 
beaten by the Conservative Party. In 
reality, it is not so much the Irish Con- 
servatives who have to fear the loss of 
their power or the loss of their seats by 
this Bill, as the followers of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister him- 
self, the proposer of this Bill; because 
I believe it would leave the power of the 
Conservatives in the North and other 
portions of Ireland, where they hold 
seats, very much as itis; but it would 
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enable the seats held by the followers 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister to be successfully attacked. I 
think this fortifies my contention that the 
opposition now being made against this 
Bill is really a feint, and is intended to 
conceal the real objects of those who 
vppose the measure, and who hope, by 
trading on ignorant prejudices and pas- 
sions, to prevent the enfranchisement of 
the mass of the English people. For 
ourselves, we are confident of the result. 
We accept our inclusion in the Bill asa 
measure of equity to which we are en- 
titled. We should have been very much 
surprised if the Prime Minister, with 
his record, and if his Party had tole- 
rated any other course than that which 
has been adopted; but whether we are 
to be included in this Bill, or whether 
we are not to be included in it, we feel 
confident in the justice of our cause, and 
in the devotion of our people, who will 
enable us to carry to a triumphant con- 
clusion the principles which we stand 
here to maintain. As regards the rest, 
I have every confidence that this House 
will refuse to be made a party to the 
perpetration of what md be neither 
more nor less than an outrage on the 
unenfranchised people of Ireland, if they 
are to go back upon the declaration of 
the Prime Minister, and to shut the 
door of the Constitution in the face of 
the people of our country. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the House 
may be sure that I do not rise to supple- 
ment the statement of the Prime Mi- 
nister. My right hon. Friend’s exposition 
of the Bill was made with great fulness ; 
and I think, whether hon. Gentlemen 
approve or disapprove of the measure, 
none of them can mistake what is in it. 
But I rise simply to reply, on behalf of 
the Government, to certain remarks made 
by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen during 
this debate, and to those remarks I shall 
strictly confine myself. On the first day 
of the debate one thought appeared to 
run through all the speeches which were 
made from the Benches opposite — 
namely, that the affairs of this country 
were in such a serious condition that the 
present was no time for introducing 
changes into the Constitution. The hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), first of 
all, gave a list of our foreign under- 
takings. The hon. Member told us that 
something was going on on the Congo, 
and something at Madagascar, and that 
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there was a hitch in the Commercial: 
Treaty with Turkey ; and he asked whe- 
ther this is the time to make organic 
changes at home? Why, Sir, the hon. 
Member’s argument —and it was an 
argument which was used largely on the 
first day of the debate—simply amounts 
to this—that the people who have busi- 
ness abroad should not attend to business 
at home. Would there ever be a time 
when this country is not likely to have 
some business abroad ; and till such time 
arrives, are we to be content with the 
exclusion from the rights of citizenship 
ofa part of our population ?—an exclusion 
in favour of which no hon. Gentleman 
opposite on either of the two days’ debate 
has offered one direct reason, unless it is 
that they have cheered some of the ob- 
servations of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen). The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), in a very powerful speech, 
told us that we ought not to meddle with 
Reform, because we have on hand a Bill 
for the protection of our herds and flocks 
from disease; and the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) — with an unusual super- 
abundance of that imaginative faculty 
which does so much to light up our de- 
bates—added that our oxen are dying by 
thousands and tens of thousands. Sir, 
all the incidents of the Reform Campaign 
of 1866-7 are imprinted on my mind as 
deeply as they are likely to be imprinted 
on the mind of one who had the privilege 
of entering Parliament during that cam- 
paign; and I cannot forget that there 
then was a cattle plague to which the 
remarks of the noble Lord might be 
applied without any exaggeration. That 
was, indeed, one of the reasons that were 
given for delaying, and eventually de- 
stroying, Lord Russell’s Bill of 1866; 
but I doubt very much whether the 
events of the succeeding Session went to 
show that the English people were 
willing to be baulked of a great exten- 
sion of their civil rights because they 
happened to be engaged in staving off 
the cattle plague. But everybody who 
spoke from the Benches opposite on the 
first day of this debate alleged that the 
events at Suakin and in the Soudan were 
of such gravity that we could not attend 
to the reform of our Constitution. They 
told us that we had sent out an expe- 
dition in great force, and that a great 
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number of troops had been sent to the 
vicinity of the Red Sea. Now, this is 
not the first expedition which has been 
sent to the vicinity of the Red Sea. 
Early in the Session of 1867 it began to 
be evident that we were going to have a 
great difficulty with Abyssinia; and, in 
fact, an expedition was sent out, which 
was about three times as large as that 
which had just gained the triumph upon 
the details of which we were all dwelling 
this morning—an expedition of enormous 
force, and an expedition which we were 
told was to cost £4,000,000, and which 
did actually cost £9,000,000. While 
the former expedition was in certain 
prospect ; while it was on the seas and 
on the march; while it was in battle; 
and while it was returning, no less than 
four Reform Bills of extreme importance 
were being carried through the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords. 
The Minister who introduced those Bills 
was the late Earl of Beaconsfield, who, 
I venture to assert, would have said that 
the fact of our having such a military 
expedition on hand was no reason why a 
Bill for effecting internal reform should 
not be introduced. He would have said 
at once that that was not a sort of argu- 
ment that ought to be accepted by an 
English statesman. But every hon. 
Member who has spoken in this House 
on both days of the debate has referred 
to another country with which I am 
much more concerned than with Egypt 
—I mean Ireland. The Government are 
asked whether Ireland is in a state in 
which we could wish to bring about a 
change in the representation? Early in 
the debate we were asked why we did 
not occupy ourselves in bringing Ireland 
to the same state of quiet and freedom 
from crime and outrage as that in which 
it was during the late Administration ? 
Now, this question shows pretty clearly 
that hon. Members do not often carefully 
study facts and figures, when those facts 
and figures do not serve their purpose. 
If hon. Members would carefully study 
the statistics of Irish crime—and they 
made great use of them when the story 
was a great deal blacker—they would 
find results which would make them 
stare. During the last six months 
of the late Government there were 
688 outrages; during the six months 
terminating at the end of February 
last there were only 354. Exclusive of 
threatening letters, during the last six 
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months of the late Government, there 
were 357 very serious outrages; during 
the last six months there have been 
only 183, or about one-half. Therefore, 
if the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr, 
Salt) imposes on us the condition that 
crime and outrage should be reduced to 
the point at which it stood under the 
late Government, I think that the pre- 
sent Government have fulfilled that pre- 
liminary condition, and that we may 
deal with the Irish franchise on the 
ground of its own merits. The powerful 
speech of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) was founded 
upon an idea which was put into a 
definite shape in a letter written by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Forster). The pith of that 
letter was that, according to the facts he 
had examined, the 103 Irish Members 
ought to be reduced to 8]. Now, my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Forster) is looked up to by 
the country as a great authority upon 
political questions. The Irish people 
have a very keen sense of justice and 
injustice in their own affairs, and they 
are an extremely quick and clever 
people in the discussion of political 
questions, as I have only too good reason 
every day to know ; and any statement 
by a leading English statesman which 
is fraught with injustice to Ireland goes 
through the country like lightning, and 
makes a very deep impression. It is 
necessary for me, therefore, to say that 
the calculation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is entirely and utterly erroneous ; 
and I will give my own idea of what the 
facts are which have misled the right 
hon. Gentleman. The population of the 
United Kingdom, at the last Census, was 
84,880,000, excluding the Isle of Man 
and the Channel Islands. The right 
hon. Gentleman gave the number of 
Members at 652; consequently, the 
number of Members in proportion to 
population would be one to 53,500. In 
Ireland, at the last Census, the population 
was 5,170,000; consequently, the pro- 
portion of Members, at the last Census, 
would be not 81, but 97, a very different 
figure. [Mr. Grsson: There are fewer 
now ; less than 5,000,000.] I admit that 
the population has decreased slightly ; 
but if the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Gibson) thinks that 
Ireland would be satisfied with fewer 
Members than she was entitled to at the 
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last Census, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s experience of the Irish 
Office differs very much from my own. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Forster) took in his 
calculation not the population, but the 
electors. It appears that the Prime 
Minister said that the Returns for Ire- 
land showed over 400,000. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I did not use 
that expression. It was used by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen). 

Mr. TREVELYAN: That is what I 
say; and the right hon. Gentleman 
quoted this expression ‘‘over”’ in the 
earlier part of his letter; but in making 
his calculation he left it out. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The word 
‘over’? was applicable to all three 
Kingdoms. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am quite 
aware of that fact. I am putting that 
reservation in order to save the accuracy 
of the Prime Minister in making a some- 
what rhetorical sentence ; but I am my- 
self going to give the exact figures. 
The Prime Minister is a master of ora- 
tory, and I never understood that a 
master of oratory used in his peroration 
any other than round numbers. The 
hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) 
to-day told us that Mr. Pitt, when allot- 
ting Members at the time of the Union, 
said that England had three or two and 
a-half times the population of Ireland. 
Now, that was a generation which 
was easily satisfied with Parliamentary 
figures. But we have to be more cor- 
rect, and the right hon. Gentleman will 
find that by leaving out the word “‘ over” 
in his calculation he has made a mis- 
statement of the case as serious as we 
all know it must have been entirely un- 
intentional. Now, the method of calcu- 
lating the numbers of householders to 
be admitted to the franchise is as fol- 
lows:—the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) asked for 
figures and statistics. With regard 
to a great and large measure of this 
sort, we can only give large and gene- 
ral figures. The Earl of Beaconsfield 
brought in a very large measure indeed, 
and the Earl of Beaconsfield gave no 
figure, but made his calculations on the 
Returns of inhabited houses as compared 
with the Returns of voters, and the Earl 
of Beaconsfield was quite right. This 
calculation is founded by deducting 
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one-quarter from the number of in- 
habited houses in the country districts, 
and in this manner the proper number 
of voters who would be on the Register 
under the household franchise can be 
got at. From these deduct the number 
of voters who are at present on the 
Registration List as occupiers, and what 
remains is the result which you wish to 
arrive at. In Scotland the inhabited 
houses are 409,000 ; deducting a quarter 
the result is 306,000 as the number of 
voters on the Register ; and deducting, 
again, 56,000 as the number of voters 
on the Register as oceupiers, the result 
will be 250,000, or ‘‘ over 200,000,” as 
the Prime Minister said in that sentence 
which has been referred to. Take four 
of the boroughs which the hon. Member 
for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) referred 
to—East Retford, New Shoreham, Crick- 
lade, and Aylesbury—which most re- 
semble counties of all the borough dis- 
tricts now enjoying the household 
franchise. In the aggregate they con- 
tain 45,700 inhabited houses and 26,600 
voters, so that the deduction of one- 
fourth in that case is singularly accurate. 
In Ireland, exclusive of the boroughs, 
there are 784,000 inhabited houses; 
deducting 196,000, we have 588,000, 
and if we deduct 154,000 now enjoying 
the occupation franchise we have 434,000 
left, or over 400,000. According to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s calculations, 
there would be one Member for 8,000 
electors; and, as I have already sdown, 
Ireland, instead of 81 Members, would 
have 85. But Ireland has not yet got 
household suffrage in the boroughs, al- 
though this Bill would give it. After 
this Bill has passed there would be, 
according to the proportion of houses, 
99,000 voters in the Irish boroughs. 
There are now 51,000 rated occupiers, 
and, consequently, about 48,000 voters 
in the boroughs; and, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s calculation, six 
more Members on that account, which, 
added to 85, would give Ireland 91, in- 
stead of 81. If we base our calculations 
on the number of electors, we are still 
short by six of the number which Ire- 
land has in proportion to her population. 
I may explain the difference between 
91 and 97 in this manner, and I think 
that what I am now going to say is quite 
unanswerable. In England, Wales, and 
Scotland there are 584,000 persons 
in the counties who enjoy the franchise 
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count of occupation. In Ireland the 
number is just over 10,000. These 
people, under this Bill, would suffer a 
remarkable change. With scarcely an 
exception they would all become plural 
voters. They would have a vote on 
account of property, almost all of them 
being householders, and they would 
have a vote for occupation on the Regis- 
ter; but they would only vote as one. 
Now, while it may be quite right and 
just that these people should have a 
double vote, it is; in the highest degree, 
unjust that Ireland should have fewer 
Members allotted to her, because there 
must be on the Register not a larger 
number of voters, but a larger number 
of persons having two votes. The right 
hon. Gentleman, perhaps, did not con- 
sider it in this light. Till I hear from 
his own lips, I shall feel satisfied that 
he still thinks that counties should have 
Members either in proportion to their 
population, or in proportion to their 
resident householders. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
say that I merely took the Prime Minis- 
ter’s figures, and supposed he was really 
adding the number of electors in the 
constituencies. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I accept the 
explanation, and I will endeavour to 
explain this important matter in such a 
way as to show that my right hon. Friend 
made his calculation on a basis which he 
thought was perfectly correct, and I have 
endeavoured to reply to him entirely 
without any sort of animus. I sincerely 
trust that I have said nothing that can 
possibly be supposed to alter the feel- 
ings I have always borne towards him. 
On the main question of extending the 
franchise to Ireland, much has been said 
to-day of a very strong character, and 
much has been said in reference to the 
future. As a matter of fact, you can 
only take two courses in this matter. 
You can refuse the extension of the 
franchise in England and Scotland, be- 
cause you will not extend it to Ireland. 
Will you seriously contend that England 
and Scotland should wait for what is 
their right, and for what no one denies 
to be their right, until hon. Members 
opposite assent? I have dealt with this 
question in this House for 10 years, and 
nobody has ever denied it to be their 
right. Until hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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are willing to persuade themselves that 
Treland is fit for the franchise, are 
England and Scotland to wait? I can- 
not conceive a more insufficient answer 
to the householders of the English coun- 
ties than this proposal to defer their 
claim to the franchise, because we can- 
not give ittoIreland. The other course 
is to give the franchise to England and 
Scotland, and to refuse it to Ireland. 
We have been asked in many speeches 
whether Ireland is contented under a 
Coercion Bill? If Ireland is not con- 
tented now, is she likely to be more 
contented when debarred from the exer- 
cise of a right which has been extended 
to England and Scotland? It is the 
opinion of the Government that such a 
distinction between the two Islands 
would stimulate and justify Irish dis- 
content. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. W. H. Smith) spoke cf a 
divided Party. Now, I cannot speak 
for the Cabinet; but I have the same 
right as hundreds of other men to speak 
for the Party, and I never knew a 
more spontaneous or more unanimous 
feeling upon our Benches as to the 
justice of the policy that this Bill 
should be extended to Ireland. My 
own personal experience of Ireland, 
and the much longer experience of 
Lord Spencer, has led us to believe 
that the difficulties of that country 
would not be increased by the exten- 
sion of the franchise, but that they 
would be slowly and surely diminished. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
increase in the number of Nationalists 
who would be returned under the new 
franchise, and the terrible numbers le 
gave caused a perfect panic among a 
few hon. Gentlemen opposite. Has he 
ever considered how many Members 
would be returned under the existing 
franchise if we had a Dissolution to- 
morrow? The English people should 
remember that they must compare what 
Ireland should be under the new fran- 
chise, not with what it isnow, but what 
it would have been if the Vote of Cen- 
sure had been carried the other day. In 
my opinion, the difference between the 
new and the old franchise would make 
very little difference, indeed, in the 
numbers of this Party or of that; but it 
will make this difference—that they will 
come to this House as the Representa- 
tives of the nation, and not of a class. I 
can understand you refusing to Ireland 
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Representative Government; but how 
ean you think it possible to rule Ireland 
by docking her representation in the 
way that has been suggested? Amidst 
all the difficulties and dangers of Ire- 
land there is only one course by which 
success could even be remotely gained ; 
and that is, while steadily preserving the 
public peace of the country, to import 
into Ireland all the privileges and rights 
which you enjoy in this part of the 
United Kingdom. That is the view of 
the Irish Government; and if hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite can persuade Parlia- 
ment and the country that it is the 
wrong view they can come in and try 
another course. So long as we are 
allowed to remain at the head of affairs, 
we are certainly not going to throw that 
view overboard in regard to the most 
important measure which has been in- 
troduced into this Parliament. The hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
E. Clarke) complained that redistribu- 
tion was not dealt with in this Bill, and 
he added that he thought the course 
adopted by the Government most incon- 
venient and mischievous. But it is not 
at all inconvenient, except for those hon. 
Gentlemen who do not wish to see the 
Bill passed. It is a most convenient 
course for those who do want to see it 
passed. At present it is the object of 
the Government to bring within the full 
pale of citizenship the great number of 
people who have had hopes held out to 
them for a long time—who appreciate 
those hopes; and the only way to do 
this is to bring this Bill before Parlia- 
ment, and call upon Parliament to pass 
it. Ifthe Government succeed in pass- 
ing it, they would be bound to bring in 
a measure of redistribution. If the Go- 
vernment fail with this Bill, then, as a 
Government, they would not bring in 
any further measure at all. The Prime 
Minister, the other night, was, as every- 
one who heard him must confess, very 
frank and candid in this matter. He 
put the Bill upon motives of high public 
expediency. He said he did not bring 
in a Bill dealing with redistribution to- 
gether with the franchise, because if he 
did both would fail; and I feel pretty 
sure that there are few people who want 
to extend the suffrage to the county 
householder who will quarrel with the 
Prime Minister’s procedure. The right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) stated 
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the other night that this would only be 
a settlement that would last for five 
years at the outside. Now, the Bill of 
1832 was a most limited measure, which 
set up a privileged electorate, yet it 
settled matters for about 35 years. The 
Bill of 1867, which was a half-and-half 
measure if ever there was one, because 
it gave a very extensive franchise to 
half of the country, and refused it to 
the other, nevertheless has settled mat- 
ters for 18 years. This Bill is neither 
a limited nor a half-and-half measure, 
and if it is passed I expect that no man 
living will be troubled with the question 
of the franchise again. This Bill takes 
in all the householders of the country, 
and, leaving aside the question of sex, it 
settles everything else on a solid and 
permanent basis. This Bill admits every- 
body who should be admitted. I think 
the House must have been pleased to 
hear the generous terms in which the 
hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) 
spoke of the service franchise, describing 
it as it appeared to a country gentle- 
man living on his property, and think- 
ing of what a very respectable class of 
voters to the service franchise would 
admit. But it must not be forgotten 
that it will admit, likewise, miners, and 
the great body of the North country and 
Scotch shepherds and hinds, men who in 
respectability, thrift, ability, and solid 
interest in public affairs, are inferior to 
no part of the population of the United 
Kingdom. It admits those who should 
be admitted, and it excludes all who 
should be excluded. We have very long 
been bandying to and fro between the 
two great political Parties charges 
about the manufacturing of faggot 
votes. Well, Sir, that manufacture 
will, to a very great extent — per- 
haps as much as can be secured by 
legislation—cease in the future. I 
remember, when the Reform Bill of 
1867 was introduced, that this question 
of faggot voting was brought before the 
House; and on that occasion Mr. Ward 
Hunt, who was First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, said that the Liberals in this 
respect were no better than the Con- 
servatives. His words were—‘‘ What 
hypocrites we all are.” This Bill, then, 
will enable both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives to show that they are not hypo- 
crites in intention, by confining the 
franchise ‘to the real owners of property 
and the real occupiers in a district. 
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Finally, the right hon. Gentleman com- 
plains that this Bill does not even claim 
to rest on a principle. He asks whether 
it rests on the principle that taxation 
should be united to representation ; he 
asks whether it rests on the ey 72 
that the franchise is a right ? Now, Sir, 
I am not going to take up the fiscal 
question, and I am not going to enter 
into the question as to whether or not 
the franchise is a right. I prefer to take 
up solid ground, every inch of which we 
have fought over and over again, and to 
say that this Bill is founded on the 
principle of what the Prime Minister 
calls the admission of capable citizens. 
Last year I put forward the same theory 
in other words, saying that the vote should 
be given to every intelligent and inde- 
pendent man. And what is our test of 
intelligence and independence? It is 
the same test which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have adopted in the towns, and 
which we wish now to extend to the 
whole country—the test of resident oc- 
cupancy of a house; and I must say I 
think thata Bill, the main provision of 
which is founded on that solid basis, 
may truly be said to rest upon a prin- 
ciple. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the House and the country were 
indifferent to this measure. Sir, the 
House is able to speak for itself; but I 
must say that when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister was speak- 
ing the other day I did not notice that 
indifference which some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite appear to have discerned. I do 
not think that the House was indif- 
ferent ; on the contrary, I think it lis- 
tened with very close and even rapt 
attention to the details of the measure. 
All hon. Members were then anxious to 
know what alterations were proposed, 
and what were the benefits to be con- 
ferred on the country by this Bill, for 
which they were asked to labour and to 
watch, and to be asked to make a great 
sacrifice of time and patience; and this 
sacrifice I have no doubt will not be 
called for in vain. When the right hon. 
Gentleman says that the country is in- 
different, I freely accept the omen. 
That is exactly what used to be said in 
1866, and it was upon that the Prede- 
eessors of the right hon. Gentleman 
relied. Relying upon this supposed in- 
difference, they delayed and threw out 
the Bill of 1866; and [ ask’the right 
hon. Gentleman if he remembers what 
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was the consequence? It was the old 
story of the Sibylline Books—the Pre- 
decessors of the right hon. Gentleman 
had to buy very dear next year a settle- 
ment, which they might have bought 
very cheap in the year before; and I 
believe you will find that the indiffer- 
ence of 1884 is quite as effective a quality 
as was the indifference which brought 
about such wonders in 1867. An hon. 
Gentleman says—‘‘Try the country.” 
We shall try it by pushing this Bill as 
far as wecan. But, Sir, the great mul- 
titude of people whom we are desirous 
to admit are certainly not indifferent to 
the boon which we propose to confer 
upon them. As long ago as the year 
1877 there was a great meeting in 
London—a meeting of 2,500 delegates, 
men who had been sent up at the ex- 
pense of their rural neighbours, who 
wished to be represented by them—a 
meeting which the right hon. Gentleman 
the senior Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) described as the most 
important meeting he had ever been 
present at; and I say that the interest 
of those persons in this question has 
been increased and strengthened since 
that day. These people take quite as 
much interest as any other class in public 
affairs, and they show it in the way they 
have voted on all occasions when they 
had the opportunity of voting in respect 
of School Boards, Boards of Guardians, 
and such matters. They know their 
own special affairs, and they can give us 
very good advice about them. There 
are many things which touch their in- 
terests and feelings, upon nearly all of 
which they are very well qualified to in- 
fluence for good our deliberations. You 
may tax them with indifference; but I 
am quite certain that, however much 
you may taunt them, they will never do 
anything that will deserve that reproach ; 
und it is because we know them to be 
peaceful and loyal citizens that we are 
determined to stand by them in good 
fortune and in bad. Sir, there is one 
process in this country which insures 
ultimate success, and that is when one 
of the two great Parties in the State 
identifies itself with a great and just 
undertaking. There never was an un- 
dertaking more just and more important 
than the admission of the county 
householders to the franchise; and it 
is for this reason, and for this only, 
that the Government has bound up 
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its fortune, its faith, and it cause with 
theirs. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: Sir, I am 
anxious, with the permission of the 
House, to make a few remarks upon 
a subject of great importance—namely, 
the mode in which the great extension 
of the suffrage conferred by the present 
Bill will be carried out, and the method 
under which the votes will be recorded. 
The present system of mere majority 
voting is even, under existing circum- 
stances, uncertain and defective in its 
operation. I believe its supporters are 
generally under the impression that, 
though rudely, still surely, it secures to 
a majority of the electors a majority of 
the Representatives. This is, however, 
by no means the case; and I shall hope 
conclusively to show that while it by no 
means obtains for minorities that repre- 
sentation in the Legislature to which 
their numbers justly entitle them, it al- 
together fails to secure to majorities that 
preponderance which is their due. Even, 
therefore, under existing circumstances, 
the present system is very imperfect; but 
these drawbacks will be intensified under 
the present Bill, which, if mere majority 
voting be generally adopted, will also 
tend to extinguish that variety in the 
representation which has hitherto been 
considered essential to the constitution 
of the House of Commons. I cannot, 
indeed, on that account hesitate to 
support this Bill, which, in my humble 
judgment, is just and right in itself, 
and calculated to strengthen and im- 
prove the Government of the country ; 
my faith in Her Majesty’s Government 
in this House, and in the justice of the 
principle we advocate, satisfying me 
that when the time arrives we shall 
secure some system of proportional re- 
presentation. The introduction of the 
Bill, however, does justify—nay, neces- 
sitate—the careful consideration of the 
subject. It is, of course, clear that 
additional. Members will be given to 
our large cities—Liverpool, for instance, 
would be entitled to, say, eight Mem- 
bers. Now, I understood the Prime 
Minister to condemn electoral districts. 
But if Liverpool is to remain an un- 
divided constituency, returning eight 
Members, it is of great importance that 
we should know how the votes are to be 
given. If every elector is to have a 
number of votes equal to the number of 
Members, with no form of proportional 
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representation, then it is obvious that 
the slightest majority on either side 
would return the whole eight Members. 
We know that in Liverpool the two 
great Parties are very evenly balanced, 
and the result would be that a majority 
of a few hundreds, perhaps of only a 
few units, would return the whole eight 
Members, counting 16 votes on a Divi- 
sionin this House. And, Sir, the Journal 
published by the Electoral Reform As- 
sociation of Belgium gives a striking 
illustration of such a case. In the 1852 
Elections, the Liberals carried their 
election in the City of Ghent by a ma- 
jority of 40 only. Now, Ghent returns 
eight Members to the Chamber out of 
138, If, therefore, 21 electors had gone 
over to the other side, Ghent would 
have returned eight Roman Catholics, 
counting 16 on a Division; and there 
would have been a Roman Catholic in- 
stead of a Liberal majority in the Cham- 
ber, which would have led to a complete 
change of Government. Even under the 
franchise as it stands, the system is very 
unsatisfactory and imperfect. In my 
own county of Kent we polled, in the 
three Divisions, 13,000 votes against 
16,000 given to our opponents, and yet 
they have all the six seats. Taking the 
county as a whole, we polled 32,000 
votes against 36,000, yet they have 
carried 16 Members and we two. If we 
draw a line down England from Lincoln- 
shire to Devonshire, there are on the 
South side 99 county seats. In many of 
these the Conservatives had no contest ; 
but the majority of the seats were 
fought, and the Liberals polled 96,000 
votes against 116,000 given to the Tories. 
On this basis, therefore, we ought to have 
had, say, 40 seats, and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite 59. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, we only secured 15 against 84. 
Moreover, of our 15, five were minority 
seats; so that, but for the introduction 
of the principle of minority represen- 
tation, limited though it was, we should 

have only had 10 seats out of 99 in the 
whole district, while we were fairly en- 
titled to 40. The Roman Catholics area 
very large and respectable portion of the 
nation; yet in the whole of England 

and Scotland they have never, I believe, 

for years past secured more than a single 

seat at any one time. The case of Ire- 

land is the most serious of all. Certainly 

one-third of its population is moderate, 
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integrity of the Empire; but we are 
told, on high authority, that under 
this Bill, unless some system of pro- 
portional representation be adopted, 
the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) will secure 95 seats 
out of 100, leaving only five to the 
Liberals and Conservatives together ; 
whereas it is clear that under any just 
system of representation they ought 
to have over 30; and the result of such 
a system would be that Ireland would 
be entirely misrepresented, and that 
we shall gratuitously create terrible diffi- 
culties for ourselves. Sir, it is often 
said that inequalities in one district are 
neutralized by compensating inequalities 
in another. We are told that the Libe- 
rals of Kent and Surrey are represented 
by the Liberal Members for Scotch and 
Welsh counties ; but this is just the old 
and exploded argument which used to 
maintain that the people of Birmingham 
and Manchester were really represented 
by the Liberal Members of some other 
boroughs. We are glad, no doubt, that 
Scotland and Wales send us such ad- 
mirable Colleagues ; it is a consolation ; 
but it is not the same thing. Perhaps 
the one question about which our far- 
mers in Kent care most is the subject of 
extraordinary tithes. My right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister will sympa- 
thize with us, because he has so power- 
fully advocated the cultivation of vege- 
tables and the growth of fruit; he has 
raised the question of jam to a dignity 
which it never before attained. But 
while the extraordinary tithe question 
remains in its present position, I fear it 
will still be with us a case of jam every 
other day—jam yesterday, and jam to- 
morrow, but not jam to-day. But, Sir, 
the farmers of West Kent cannot expect 
the Liberal Members from Scotland to 
help them as regards extraordinary 
tithes. It is conceivable that they do 
not even know what extraordinary tithes 
are. It would not, then, be satisfactory, 
even if it were true, that inequalities in 
one district are made up for them by 
another. But it is not true. Let us 
look, for instance, at the Elections of 
1874 and 1880. In the former the Con- 
servatives had a majority of 60 over the 
Liberals and Home Rulers put together ; 
while in 1880 the Liberals had a majo- 
rity over the Conservatives and Home 
Rulers of more than 50. Of course, 
if this change were due to a correspond- 
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ing alteration in public opinion, then, 
however much each side of the House 
might regret its defect in the one case 
and rejoice over its victory in the other, 
there would be nothing to be said as . 
regards the system. But what are the 
facts? In 1874, against 1,436,000 votes 
given to the Liberals and Home Rulers 
the Conservatives polled | ,222,000 votes ; 
so that, although they were in a ma- 
jority of 50 in this House, they actu- 
ally polled 200,000 votes in the country 
less than their opponents. Perhaps I 
shall be told that this was due to the 
small boroughs. But the experience of 
1880 proves that this was not so, or only 
to a certain extent. In 1880 the Libe- 
rals and Home Rulers together polled 
1,880,000 votes, against 1,418,000 given 
to the Conservative candidates. The 
proportions ought, then, to have been 
3870 Liberal and Home Rule, to 280 
Conservative Members; whereas they 
really were 414 to 236. In 1874, there- 
fore, the Liberals and Home Rulers had 
56 Members too few in relation to their 
total poll; while, on the contrary, in 
1880 they secured 43 too many. The 
difference between the two Elections was, 
therefore, enormous—namely, 99 out of 
a total of 650. The present system, then, 
renders the result of a General Election 
uncertain, and, to a large extent, a 
matter of chance; it leads to violent 
fluctuations in the balance of political 
power, and, consequently, in the policy 
of the country. The present system, 
then, may be good, or may be bad, but 
it is not representation ; and the ques- 
tion is, whether we wish for representa- 
tion in fact, or in name only. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, I believe, once charac- 
terized proportional representation as a 
pernicious restriction on free voting, 
while, in fact, the very reverse is the case. 
What do we see now when there is a 
contest in any of our great Northern 
cities? The Irish electors, instructed 
by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork, withhold their votes. They do not 
consider the prosperity of the Empire, 
but what they regard as the advantage 
of Ireland. I do not blame them. It 
does not seem to me wise; yet TI can 
sympathize with their devotion, mistaken 
though I think it is, to their own Island. 
Then, some deputy in the confidence of 
the Home Rule Party has more or less 
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the candidates or their leading sup- 
porters. We have the most opposite 
accounts of what has occurred. Each 
side accuses the other of truckling to the 
Home Rule Party, and selfishly imperil- 
ling the integrity of the Empire. It 
must be very unsatisfactory to all con- 
cerned; and it would be far better if 
Liverpool has eight votes and the Home 
Rulers there are sufficiently strong to 
return a Home Rule Member, rather 
than that they should extract doubtful 
pledgesfrom reluctantcandidates. More- 
over, the geographical differentiation of 
political views tends to become more and 
more accentuated, and might, I think, 
constitute a real danger. It is but a small 
consolation to the unrepresented Liberals 
of Kent to be told that the Conserva- 
tives of Scotland share the same griev- 
ance, and are as badly off as they are. 
At present Scotland is overpoweringly 
Liberal ; while the South-Eastern coun- 
ties of England, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, are represented by hon. Members 
sitting on the opposite side of the House. 
But, further than this, it will be a great 
misfortune to the country if one part 
becomes, and continues, overwhelmingly 
Liberal, and another Conservative—if 
their distinctive differences become ques- 
tions of geography and locality rather 
than of opinion. The different portions 
of our Empire are not yet so closely 
fused that we can afford to despise this 
danger. In my own county we look on 
the shires as distinctly lower and less 
civilized than we are. America might 
have been spared a terrible civil war if 
the principle of proportional representa- 
tion had been recognized in the compo- 
sition of the House of Representatives. 
This was forcibly pointed out in the 
Report of the Committee of the United 
States Senate in favour of proportional 
representation, which would, they said, 
have introduced into Congress a large 
number of Northern Democrats and 
Southern Republicans, occupying a 
middle ground, and holding the balance 
of power—men out of favour at home, 
but strong enough, both in numbers 
and position, to check the violence that 
led at last to civil war. But the ag- 
gressive Pro-Slavery Party having 
finally, under the majority rule, out- 
voted and silenced all opposition in the 
South, and their Northern allies, who 
might have held them in check, being 
also outvoted and silenced, no middle- 
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men were left, and civil war arose. But, 
then, it is often said that the minority 
system, as adopted, say in Liverpool, 
reduces that great city to the level of a 
town returning a single Member. Well, 
that is only because Parties are evenly 
balanced there. If one-third of the 
voters are Conservatives, why should 
they not have one-third of the Mem- 
bers? Why should two-thirds of the 
constituency monopolize the whole of 
the Representatives? Birmingham and 
Glasgow, where the Liberals are strong 
enough to do so, return, we know, three 
Liberal Members. You will give Liver- 
pool, say, eight Members, because it 
has 63,000 electors, of whom, perhaps, 
30,000 are Liberals, 30,000 Conserva- 
tives, and 3,000 without distinctive poli- 
tical opinions ; and I do not understand 
how anyone can really wish that these 
8,000 should practically return all the 
Members. We know that, generally, 
they join the Conservatives, and the 
result would be that 30,000 Liberals 
would be unrepresented. But, if it were 
not for the 30.000 Liberals, Liverpool 
would have had only four Members. It 
comes, therefore, to this—that because 
there are 30,000 Liberals in Liverpool, 
you give the Conservatives twice as 
many Members as they would otherwise 
have had. If we are told that any pro- 
portional system is objectionable be- 
cause it might reduce Liverpool to a 
single vote, then, I ask, how far are you 
going to carry this principle? In Lan- 
cashire, at the last General Election, the 
Conservatives polled 38,000 votes, the 
Liberals 36,000, and the Members are 
four to four. Well, this seems as it 
should be. The votes were nearly equal, 
and the Members are equal. But shall 
we be told that Lancashire is unrepre- 
sented? Would anyone propose that 
the 36,000 Conservative electors should 
have returned the whole eight Members, 
and the 34,000 Liberals none at all? 
Yet this is what we are told is the just 
system in great cities, such as Liverpool 
and Glasgow. I do not deny that the 
three-cornered constituencies are some- 
what awkward and cumbersome. The 
system there adopted is, I think, not the 
most convenient application of the prin- 
ciple. But it must be admitted that 
they have given a fair and just result, 
though, perhaps, in an awkward way. 
But shall we abandon the principle of 
just representation because it gives us 4 
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little inconvenience? Is it not wortha 
little trouble? For my part, I cannot 
abandon the substance of justice to the 
shadow of simplicity ; to do so would be 
to sacrifice the,end to the means. Those 
who take the opposite view do not seem 
to realize the difference between an 
Executive Government and a Repre- 
sentative Assembly. A Government, of 
course, must be, as far as possible, 
homogeneous, and of one mind; but a 
Representative Assembly should be a 
mirror of the nation. The exclusion of 
the minority, which is a necessity in the 
one case, would be intolerable tyranny 
and injustice in the other. There are, I 
know, some who, while admitting the 
justice of vur principle, think there is 
no simple method by which it can be 
brought into practical operation. But 
this is not so; on the contrary, there are 
several. I will only refer to one— 
namely, the single transferable vote. 
So far from not being simpie, it is even 
simpler than the mere majority plan of 
voting would be in large constituencies. 
I regret that this question has been so 
often argued as if the just, or even the 
main reason for it was to admit Repre- 
sentatives of small minorities. Indeed, 
it is often said that any such system 
would merely admit Members who are 
in favour of crotchets. It is, no doubt, 
difficult to say what is really a crotchet. 
When Mr. Grote brought in the Ballot, 
was that a crotchet? When Mr. Villiers 
brought forward Free Trade, was that a 
crotchet? Many and many other opi- 
nions now generally entertained were 
regarded as crotchets when they first 
made their appearance. Everything 
must have a beginning, and almost 
everything, even proportional represen- 
tation itself, has been at first regarded 
as a crotchet. But, in my humble 
judgment, the representation of small 
sections is a very small part of the 
question. Whether small minorities 
are representing the temporary delusion 
of the moment, or a great, although as 
yet unrecognized truth, this House is, I 
think, scarcely the proper sphere for 
their exertions. What I am much more 
anxious about is that the great Parties 
in the State should be adequately repre- 
sented in the different districts of the 
Empire. We are told by those who have 
not studied the question that we wish 
to give to minorities the power which 
rightly belongs to majorities. ‘The very 
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reverse is the case. An untrammeled 
system of proportional representation is, 
as Mr. Mill has truly said— 


“« Not only the most complete application of 
the Democratic principle that has yet been 
made, but its greatest safeguard.” 

I trust, Sir, that we may secure that 
the new voter, as well as those already 
on the Register, shall have the right, not 
merely of recording a vote, but of doing 
so in such a manner as may give it all 
just and reasonable effect. If this be 
done, the Parliament of 1880 will have 
given effect to a great principle ; and we 
shali have, for the first time, a real 
Representative Assembly. I venture to 
recommend the system of proportional 
representation to the House and to the 
country, because it would give its just 
political weight to the vote of every 
elector. It would insure the return of 
leading and trusted statesmen, as well 
as of those who are most favourably 
known in their own districts. It would 
elevate and purify the whole tone of 
electoral contests ; would obtain for the 
minority a fair hearing; and last, not 
least, it is the only mode of securing 
for the majority that preponderance to 
which, of course, they are justly entitled. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: At 
this hour of the night I will not detain 
the House by going into figures; indeed, 
the observations I wish to make will be 
very few; but I desire to call attention 
to the very peculiar character of the 
debate that has now been going on for 
two nights, and to point out how very 
much more of it has turned upon what 
is not in the Bill than what is in it. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. Tre- 
velyan), in his very sanguine speech, 
just now referred to some observations 
of the Prime Minister with regard to 
the number of voters that would be 
added to the Irish constituencies by this 
Bill; and, in explaining what appeared 
to have been not a perfectly accurate 
statement of the Prime Minister’s, he 
said that it was ‘‘a somewhat rhetorical 
sentence.” It appeared to me that not 
only was that a rhetorical sentence, but 
that the whole speech of the Prime Minis- 
ter was constructed with very consider- 
able rhetorical skill. Of course, it was 
a powerful rhetorical speech—that we 
were sure of ; but there was a great deal 
of rhetorical skill in the way in which 
the right hon. Gentleman kept us more 
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or less in “ half light” as to what were 
really important considerations, and 
some of the most important factors of 
this great question, and the example he 
has set has been followed throughout. 
Everyone feels by instinct, everybody 
knows, that no question of this kind 
can be settled by a measure dealing 
merely with the extension of the fran- 
chise, and not touching the question of 
the allocation of seats, especially when 
it is so very large and important an ad- 
dition that is made. I take the right 
hon. Geutleman’s own simile of the deck 
load, and say it is quite true the ship 
cancarry amuch larger numberof passen- 
gers than it has on board now; but if 
you throw the passengers in suddenly, 
without any arrangements as to how 
they are to dispose themselves, you run 
the risk of bringing about a great mis- 
fortune. You say you are going to 
increase the number of your electors 
in the United Kingdom from some- 
thing like 3,000,000 to something like 
5,000,000. With such an extraordinary 
addition as that, great changes must be 
brought about in your electoral system ; 
and itis but natural, and, I think, neces- 
sary, that we should take into considera- 
tion the circumstances and concomitants 
of that change. What may be safe and 
right and good in one respect—under 
one expansion—may be very unsafe and 
very unwise in another. Now, Sir, I 
called the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary a sanguine 
speech, and I used that expression be- 
cause of one sentence, in which he told 
us that if we would pass this Bill he 
thought nobody in this House, nor any- 
body living, would be troubled with the 
franchise question again. Well, I must 
say that that was a very enticing and 
alluring prospect ; but, at the same time, 
it was one that seemed to me to show 
that the right hon. Gentleman had in no 
degree mastered the conditions of the 
question, or the views of those amongst 
whom he sits. I have no doubt that if 
the matter were to be left entirely to the 
discretion and the management of the 
Prime Minister he would desire to keep 
things quiet, and not go beyond the 
point to which he carries us in this Bill; 
but we have had a warning and fair 
notice from the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), at all 
events, that he, for his part, looks on any 
measure of this kind as the merest in- 
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stalment. There was a sentence of his 
—not a spoken, but a written sentence 
—which struck me very much. The 
words were addressed to the Liberal 
Association of Battersea, I think, in 
September last; and what did the right 
hon Gentleman say? He wrote— 

“‘T have always assumed that the first step in 
the direction of Reform would be the assimila- 
tion of the borough and county franchise. 
Public opinion must ripen considerably before 
it would be possible for any Government to go 
further: and the final settlement of the fran- 
chise question must, of necessity, be postponed 
until there is sufficient evidence of general 
agreement on the subject.’ 

Now, what can be a fairer warning than 
that, coupled with a good many other 
speeches and statements by the right 
hon. Gentleman, to the effect that he, 
for his part, looks to manhood suffrage 
and to electoral districts? He is not 
afraid of expressing his opinion; he 
does not attempt to conceal it. We 
ought, he thinks, to go much further in 
the direction of the extension of the 
franchise, and the extension of electoral 
districts, than anything which is con- 
templated in this measure. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter comes forward with a measure deal- 
ing only with that which his Colleague 
recommends as merely the first step ; 
and he does not confine himseif to 
arguing and discussing that, leaving all 
the other questions alone and on one 
side; but he does touch on other ques- 
tions, for the purpose, in the first place, 
of putting them aside, and saying they 
cannot be dealt with at the present 
time; and, secondly, for the further 
purpose of giving a slight sketch, in the 
form of personal suggestions or personal 
opinions, of the view he himself would 
be disposed to take on some of the im- 
portant and leading questions. But we 
cannot legislate on such a statement as 
that. When we are told that it is one 
the right hon. Gentleman makes on his 
own individual authority and opinion, 
and when we see that his individual 
opinions are very much at variance with 
the opinions that we know have been 
expressed by some of his Colleagues, 
what possible confidence can we place 
in it? What are some of the opinions 
the right hon. Gentleman enunciates ? 
He told us, in the first place, that when 
we came to redistribution it must be on 
a very large scale. Well, if it is to be 
on a very large scale, it is of very great 
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importance that we should see the whole 
of the measure that is proposed, because 
this measure that is ultimately to be the 
governing principle of our Constitution 
is to be governed by the two factors—a 
large addition to the franchise, and a 
large redistribution of seats. We are 
told what we are to do in one case, and 
we are not told what we are to do in the 
other, except that the change is to be a 
very large one. That, I think, is a con- 
sideration which the House will not fail 
to take notice of. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman told us, amongst other of his ex- 
—, that, according to his recol- 
ection of Reform Bills, it was always 
on the Redistribution Clauses that the 
difficulties and contests arose. Well, 
that is perfectly true; but what is the 
inference? It is that it is upon the 
redistribution of seats that power, and 
the characteristics of our legislation, are 
to be founded. Yet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is shirking the difficult and 
serious part, and endeavouring to deal 
with the easy and simple part, in the 
measure he is asking us to pass. The 
right hon. Gentleman, I think, referred 
to a speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright), which I remember very dis- 
tinctly myself, delivered many years 
ago, in which he said— 

“‘T will undertake, if you give me the distri- 
bution of seats, to produce whatever results are 
required.” 

And that, no doubt, is the case. If you 
give the franchise to one class or the 
other, the whole working of the system 
must necessarily turn upon the distribu- 
tion of seats. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to tell us some of his 
views with regard to the principle of re- 
distribution. He told us he was against 
electoral districts—-his Colleague the 
President of the Board of Trade is in 
favour of electoral districts when he can 
get them. How are we to know what 
we are likely to have? We have the 
high authority of the Prime Minister 
against electoral districts ; but we have 
the very suggestive words of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who says— 
‘* We can afford to wait in this matter.” 
He is not in a hurry; the principles of 
the Radicals are such as lead them to 
be always ready, and to wait until the 
time comes for the fulfilment of all that 
they expect ; and I think we may have 
confidence in the right hon. Gentleman 
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that he will not let the matter sleep 
much longer than he can help. The 
Prime Minister says the distinction be- 
tween county and borough is to be main- 
tained ; but he goes a great way towards 
destroying that distinction in the mea- 
sure he is introducing, and he does not 
insure us against its entire destruction 
by redistribution, which may effect it 
with the greatest ease—anyone can see 
that. If he speaks in support of the 
Constitution under which we have lived 
and thriven, and if it is right that we 
should maintain a distinction between 
borough and county, in Heaven’s name, 
why does he not come forward now, 
when he has the power, and endeavour 
to stamp our legislation on this important 
matter with the character he thinks it 
ought to bear? The right hon. Gentle- 
man is not doing justice to the House 
in not giving us the advantage of 
his great experience on this ques- 
tion. He might leave the franchise 
to be settled afterwards if he cannot 
take the two things together. I do not 
say that he should. ‘The two are so far 
together that we should know in definite 
terms the proposals of the Government 
as much on one branch of the question 
as on the other. If the two cannot be 
taken together, it is obvious, as the hon. 
Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) 
pointed out, speaking with the autho- 
rity of an old Boundary Commissioner, 
that more can be done by a redistribu- 
tion of seats to meet your difficulty than 
can be done by an extension of the 
franchise. The same principle applies 
to some of the other points stated by 
the Prime Minister. He says he would 
respect the individuality of towns. Well, 
Ido not know how far that will meet 
the views of some of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Colleagues in the Cabinet. 
The right hon. Gentleman says, also, 
that scattered populations are to have 
more Members than concentrated popu- 
lations. Now, Sir, that is one of those 
principles which the right hon. Gentle- 
man is so fond of striking out. But 
when he wants to come to a conclusion 
he is always ready to strike out the 
principle which would support the con- 
clusion. Whether that is or is not a 
sound principle is a matter to be very 
seriously considered. It is quite uncer- 
tain how far it may carry you; but if 
the right hon. Gentleman means that 
the distribution of our seats amongst 
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our centres of political power ought to 
be made with some reference to the 
different characteristics, the different 
circumstances, the different histories and 
connections of the various constituen- 
cies, I entirely agree with him. I think 
that is a principle which we ought to 
maintain as against the levelling prin- 
ciple of equal electoral districts. Sir, I 
regret very much that we are not al- 
lowed an opportunity of discussing these 
things—that is to say, we have discussed 
them; but we have done so under the 
greatest possible disadvantage. We are 
discussing a shadow, or the shade of a 
sbadow. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had told us these things as being the 
opinions of his Colleagues, though they 
are not in the Bill, we should then have 
said we were discussing a shadow; but 
when he tells us they are his own per- 
sonal opinions, it is only the shade of a 
shadow we are discussing. It isnot my 
intention to trouble the House further 
now. The hour is late, and we shall 
have full opportunities for the discus- 
sion of this measure upon its future 
stages. I only hope that all that has 
been said in the course of these two 
nights’ discussion will be appreciated 
and understood by the country, and that 
the people will see it is not for nothing 
that this discussion has taken place; 
that it is not for nothing that discus- 
sion has taken place upon points which 
have not been included in the Bill. A 
great deal has been said—and very 
naturally said—with regard to the Irish 
part of the case. I think there is one 
point which has been somewhat over- 
looked ; it is not merely a question how 
many seats Ireland might be entitled to 
in the whole, but it is a question of the 
arrangement and distribution of those 
seats within Ireland herself. I have no 
doubt that the objections raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen), and others who 
have spoken on the subject, to any in- 
crease of the Irish electorate, would be 
considerably mitigated and modified, 
if we knew that we were to have a 
good redistribution of seats within Ire- 
land itself—a redistribution upon such 
a principle as would secure the loyal 
minority in that country from being 
altogether silenced and overwhelmed. 
That is a matter which could be ar- 
ranged, and ought to be arranged ; but, 
owing to the way this question has been 
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brought before us, we have no opportu- 
nity of dealing with it. Itisthat which 
has caused so much difficulty in the dis- 
cussion we have had. I hope we shall 
have ample time for the consideration of 
this measure—ample time for the dis- 
cussion which must necessarily take 
place in a more serious and formal man- 
ner upon the second reading and future 
stages of the Bill. My right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for the Wig- 
ton Burghs (Sir John Hay) has raised 
the question of fairness to Scotland in 
the matter of her representation; and 
the Prime Minister has, no doubt, inti- 
mated that that will be provided for. 
That, again, is one of those things 
which remain in the dark. At all events, 
I think my right hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir John Hay) has done good service 
by raising the question; but I hope he 
will not think it necessary to come to a 
Division on the subject, because that 
might give cause to sume misunderstand- 
ing. It is one of the points which will 
have to be carefully considered as the 
discussion on the second reading pro- 
ceeds. I hope the Government will give 
us sufficient time, and tell us when they 
will bring forward the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I will not 
detain the House for more than a few 
minutes; indeed, I would not have 
risen at all to-night, were it not for one 
or two remarks which my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Goschen) made in his 
exceedingly able speech. I think that 
the Government have done right in 
separating the redistribution question 
from the franchise question. The Prime 
Minister thought it his duty—and I am 
not surprised he should do so—to sketch 
out some ideas with regard to redis- 
tribution; but I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman will not feel I am wantin, 
in any respect for him, when I say 
think that as the two questions are kept 
separate, the Party, or any Member 
of the Party, must not be supposed to 
be in any way bound by the views 
which he urged in regard to redistri- 
bution. As to the apportionment of seats 
between the Three Kingdoms, it may turn 
out that the proportion which Ireland 
ought to have, according to its number of 
electors, would be larger than I suppose. 
But what I wish to guard myself against 
is that, supposing there be a difference, 
it must be allowed to us to protest against 
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it being supplied from England. Again, 
several of us cannot accept the principle 
that a concentrated population like 
London, which seems to me, from its 
very concentration, to have less power of 
expressing public opinion, should lose 
its proper proportion of Members. There 
is only one other remark—a personal 
remark—which I wish to make. Wish- 
ing to avoid introducing the redistribu- 
tion question into the franchise debate, 
I wrote a letter in order to avoid making 
a speech; but my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
has remarked upon the figures which I 
quoted in thisletter. The figures, how- 
ever, were the Prime Minister’s, and not 
mine. I am not at all clear that the Re- 
gister of electors would be the best basis 
to go upon. It would, for instance, give 
Scotland less Members than, I think, it 
ought to have. But there is one mode 
by which we can estimate the relation 
between the Three Kingdoms—namely, 
by taking into account the number of 
families. It seems to me that what we 
aim at in household franchise is family 
franchise. I will not trouble the House 
further than to say that if they look at 
the last Census they will find that, by a 
calculation based upon the number of 
families, England would gain five addi- 
tional Members, Scotland would gain 
11, and Ireland would lose 16. My 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Sir John Lubbock) made 
a very able speech in favour of propor- 
tional representation. Now, that is a 
most important matter; but it certainly 
belongs to the redistribution rather than 
to the franchise question. Sposaking 
very briefly myself, I may say that as 
the Prime Minister did acquaint us with 
some of his views, I wish he had told us 
whether he intends to give any large 
number of Members to the large towns, 
which I do not think can be avoided ; 
and whether he would then be prepared 
to do so on the proportional principle, 
or on thesystem of scrutin de liste, which 
was proposed in France for adoption, 
and which is now the Belgian principle 
of simple majorities; or by dividing the 
country into districts. I can only, speak- 
ing for myself, say that if the number 
of Members for any particular town 
be more than two there will be the 
strongest possible argument in favour 
of proportional representation, or some 
representation of the minority. I rose 
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particularly to say, however, that, 
anxious as I am to obtain this addi- 
tional franchise—indeed, of all political 
measures it is the one I have all through 
my life most cared for—I hope it will be 
kept separate from the redistribution 
question. The extension of the franchise 
is a matter which ought to be dealt with 
by itself; and we must not be supposed 
to be committed to any statements, or 
to any plans, with regard to the mea- 
sures which must follow the Franchise 
Bill. 

Mr. WARTON : I beg to move that 
the debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Nothing can be 
more fair than the tone of the remarks 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Forster). I presume that 
the main object with which he rose was 
to reserve, if necessary—and it would be 
most reasonable that he should if there 
were grounds for it—his opinion with 
regard to any point I mentioned in my 
speech in introducing the Bill, as being 
more fit to be taken into consideration 
when we are dealing with our future 
scheme of redistribution. 

Mr. WARTON: I rise to Order. I 
move the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am perfectly 
aware 

Mr. WARTON: I rise to Order. 
Before the Prime Minister rose I moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER having intimated that 
the right hon. Gentleman was quite in 
Order, 

Mr. GLADSTONE continued: I am 
perfectly aware that in entering on the 
subject of redistribution at all I am ven- 
turing upon very dangerous ground— 
incedo per ignes suppositos cinert doloso— 
and I may say now that what I stated 
upon that subject was intended exclu- 
sively for those who were already dis- 
posed to place some confidence in the 
Government, and who were earnestly 
friendly to the Bill. I never expected 
to mitigate the wrath of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite by entering into the particulars 
of redistribution, and I am afraid I have 
failed in mitigating the views of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen). I should have wished 
very much to have entered upon the 
grave and serious part of the speech of 
my right hon. Friend — that part in 
which he appeared to suppose that I 
had taken a very extraordinary course 
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in doing for Ireland that which I did 
for Scotland—namely, in giving my 
general opinion as to the position in 
which it would stand under a Redistri- 
bution Bill. However, I will reserve 
that subject for a more fitting oppor- 
tunity in the course of these debates. I 
can only say now that it was understood 
on the first night of the debate that the 
debate would be brought to a close 
to-night, and the state of the House 
evidently shows that that is the general 
desire. Joining, as I do, in that desire, 
I will not trouble the House by giving 
a detailed reply to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen). 
I think that when the proper time 


. comes I shall be able to satisfy my right 


hon. Friend in some degree, I will not 
say as to the accuracy of my opinion, 
but as to the propriety of giving an in- 
dication of my opinion in respect to the 
relative position of the Three Kingdoms 
under a scheme of redistribution I may 
have to propose. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, that, in con- 
sequence of the appeal made to him by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), he would not put the House to 
the trouble of a Division. But perhaps 
he might be allowed to say a word or 
two in explanation. He should be very 
greatly astonished if Scotland was satis- 
fied with the proposal made that an 
addition to its Members was to be found 
by an increase of the Members of the 


. House of Commons. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the Oppo- 
sition was committed, by the Reform 
Bill brought in in 1867, to the Demo- 
cratic principle; and he regarded the 
present Bill as a mere complement of 
the measure carried in 1867. The con- 
sequence was that all the arrangements 
to be made for carrying out this measure 
must be based upon different principles 
from those which had hitherto prevailed 
in this country. He was not surprised 
at the anxiety expressed as to the redis- 
tribution of seats, because it appeared 
to him that in redistribution only could 
they look for any legislative security for 
the rights of real property. There was 
nothing in this Bill which afforded the 
slightest security for property, except it 
be the service franchise ; and the service 
franchise was based upon a principle 
which had hitherto been considered by 
Parliament as corrupt. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Guapstone, Mr. AtrornEY GENERAL, 
Mr. Trevetyan, and The Lorp Apyo- 
OATE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 119. } 


LAW OF EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL 
CASES BILL.—_{Bmx 4.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Jr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he was surprised 
and astonished at the proposal to read 
now a second time a Bill which meant 
nothing more nor less than a revolution 
in their Criminal Law system. This 
proposal only showed that the Govern- 
ment were determined to pass all they 
could. It was astonishing that this 
course should be taken at an hour when 
everyone was wearied by a long debate. 
Probably not one Member in 20 would 
care what alteration might be proposed 
in this matter. Ina recent case in the 
Provinces, one of the Judges had called 
the attention of the jury and the counsel 
to the fact that there was a very impor- 
tant witness who had not been sulet on 
either side, and that was the prisoner’s 
wife; and it was to carry out the idea 
then suggested that the Attorney Gene- 
ral had brought forward this Bill, to 
enable husbands and wives to be called 
as witnesses against each other. The 
policy of their law had always been to 
consider the relations ef husband and 
wife so sacred, and their friendship and 
love and union so complete, that it would 
be impossible to call them to give evi- 
dence against each other. To this there 
was one exception, and that was in a 
case in which a husband assaulted his 
wife, or a wife assaulted her husband. 
That was a different matter, and in 
ordinary cases they were never called 
against each other. He begged to move 
tbe adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
—(r. Warton.) 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that, while the hon. 
and learned Member was surprised at 
his moving the second reading of this 
Bill, he was surprised that the hon. and 
learned Member had not blocked the 
Bill. He had not the slightest idea why 
that was, unless it was that the hon. 
and learned Member approved of the 
contents of the Bill. As tothe Bill being 
revolutionary, he might mention that 
the House of Lords had passed a similar 
Bill; and it was only because he wished 
to be as revolutionary as the House of 
Lords that he desired to read the Bill a 
second time. A similar Bill was passed 
by the late Parliament by a majority of 
nearly 5 to 2; and if there had been 
any substantial objection to this Bill, 
he was sure his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Launceston (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard), or other hon. Mem- 
bers, would have blocked it, in order to 
insure a discussion upon it. They had all 
been silent; and hetrusted that the House 
would agree to the Motion, especially 
considering that the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport had not blocked 
the Bill—a process to which he never 
failed to resort when he was in earnest. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
thought the fact that the House of Lords 
had passed a similar Bill to this was 
scarcely a reason why this Bill should 
now be read a second time, without the 
Attorney General having condescended 
to give any explanation of its provisions, 
or the grounds for introducing it. It 
was a Bill which certainly dealt with an 
important point in Criminal Law, and it 
ought not to be smuggled through the 
House between 1 and 2in the morning. 
It was a Bill which dealt with the com- 
petency as a witness of the husband or 
wife of a prisoner, and this was of all 
days a most unfortunate day for bring- 
ing forward such a Bill without expla- 
nation or defence, because there was in 
to-day’s papers a report of a case in 
which the Court of Criminal Appeal had 
decided against the competency of a 
husband or wife of a prisoner as a 
witness, one against the other. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
whether the hon. Member was in Order 
in considering this case ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
that this debate be now adjourned, and 
the hon. Member must confine his re- 
marks to that Question, 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
seemed to him to be necessary, in order 
to arrive at a decision on that question, 
to consider what it was that was to be 
adjourned. This Bill dealt with a point 
of considerable interest; and, although 
he could have understood the Bill being 
read a second time yesterday, he tould 
not assent to it now, after the experience 
of to-day; and he should certainly vote 
for the adjournment of the debate, and 
against the second reading, until he 
heard from the Government that instead 
of bringing in a fragmentary Bill of this 
kind they would introduce a measure 
which would deal with the whole Law 
of Evidence, so that it would not be 
necessary for the House to take up the 
subject over and over again in a tinker- 
ing fashion. The arguments that might 
be adduced in favour of adjournment 
were numerous; and he trusted the 
Government would not attempt to force 
upon a minority the second reading of 
a Bill of such consequence that the Go- 
vernment themselves thought it neces- 
sary to take the course they had. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 20; Noes 
99: Majority 79.—(Div. List, No. 26.) 


- Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS (PER- 
PETUAL ANNUITIES), INDIAN LOAN 
ACT, 1881 (TERMINABLE ANNUITY): 
BILL. 


RESOLUTIONS REPORTED. 


Order for Report of Resolutions 
[February 29] read. 


Mr. ONSLOW wished to know what 
connection there was between the Indian 
Loan Act of 1851 and the Post Office 
Savings Banks? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitprers) explained that 
the Resolutions about to be reported 
were purely of a formal character, to 
enable a Bill to be set up, which could 
be discussed on its second reading or in 
Committee. 


BILL ORDERED. 


Resolutions reported, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
CHANCELLOR of the ExonEquer and Mr, 
CovuRTNEY. 
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Licensing Acte 


MARKET TOLLS (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [15th February], 

“That there be laid before this House, a 
Return of the values of the Market Tolls, of 
the Rates, and of the other sources of local 
revenue of each of the towns in Ireland with a 
population of under 50,000: 

‘Return to state whether such towns enjoy 
the whole of the Tolls and other sources of 
revenue, or whether such income is mortgaged, 
and what is the amount of such mortgage : 

‘Return to state the date of such mortgage, 
and the purpose to which the money so raised 
was applied, particularly as to whether it was 
applied for local development or for the advan- 
tage of individuals : 

“ Return to state where the Tolls belong to 
one or more private individuals, and to state 
where those so belong, whether it is by feudal 
prescription, by grant from the Crown, or by 
purchase, and where the Tolls so belong to a 
private individual to give a summary of the 
grant or other document under which the Tolls 
are so leviable by private persons : 

“Form of Return as follows:—Name of 
Town; Amount of Tolls leviable in such Town 
in 1883; Amount of Rates in 1883; Other 
Sources of Income in 1883; To whom Tolls 
belong ; and, if not belonging to the Town, 
by what Title; Date and Application of Money 
when Mortgaged : ; 

‘Summary of grants from Crown, &c. where 
the Tolls are held by private persons.’”’— 
(Colonel Nolan.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. WatkeEr) said, the Go- 
vernment had agreed as to the form in 
which they were willing to give the Re- 
turns moved for by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway. They proposed to 
give the first line of the 4th paragraph, 
and to omit the remainder of the para- 
graph, adding to it the words— 


“ And the dates of and parties to the grant, 
when such can be obtained from information 
accessible to the public.” 

All the last part would be struck out. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked if the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway was pre- 
pared to accept the proposed Amend- 
ment? 

Coronet NOLAN replied in the affir- 
mative. He was willing to accept all 
the Amendments of the Solicitor General 
for Ireland. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Return ordered, “ of the values of the Market 
Tolls, of the Rates, and of the other sources of 
local revenue of each of the towns of Galway, 
Ballinasloe, Loughrea, Portumna, and Gort, in 
the county of Galway: 

‘“‘ Return to state whether such towns enjoy 
the whole of the Tolls and other sources of 
revenue, or whether such incomé is mortgaged, 
and what is the amount of such mortgage : 

“Return to state the date of such mortgage, 
and the purpose to which the money so raised 
was applied, particularly as to whether it was 
applied for local development or for the advan- 
tage of individuals: 

“* And, Return to state where the Tolls belong 
to one or more private individuals, and the 
dates of and parties to the grant, when such 
can be obtained from information accessible to 
the public: 

‘« Form of Return :—Name of Town; Amount 
of Tolls leviable in such Town in 1883; Amount 
of Rates in 1883; Other Sources of Income in 
1883; To whom Tolls belong: and, if not be- 
longing to the Town, by what Title; Date and 
Application of Money when Mortgaged.”’— 
(Colonel Nolan.) 


MOTIONS. 


—o—— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Gzorce Russett, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the Local Go- 
vernment Districts of Bognor, Ealing, and 
Henley, ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Georce Rvssext and Sir Cuartes Ditxe. 


LICENSING ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Licensing Acts as affect- 
ing Cities and Boroughs in England. 

Resolution reported:—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Carne, Mr. Samvet Smiru, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Cropper, and Mr, WiLtIAM- 
SON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 126.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 4th March, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Bui—First Reading— 
Greek Marriages * (26). 
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INDUSTRIAL AND REFORMATORY 
SCHOOLS—REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION, 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp NORTON asked Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether they were taking 
any steps preparatory to legislation on 
the subject of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Industrial and Reforma- 
tory Schools? In the absence, he feared 
from illness, of the noble Lord (Lord 
Aberdare), the Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Industrial and Reforma- 
tory Schools, he asked what was being 
done about their Report, which, after 
two years’ labour and visitation through- 
out the Three Kingdoms, came out last 
August, and had now been circulated 
some time. TheGovernment had pressed 
for this inquiry as a matter of urgency 
from the enormously-growing charge on 
account of the schools in question, both 
on the Treasury and on the rates; and the 
difficulty of keeping straight and within 
bounds institutions supported half by 
the public, and the more important part 
by private charity. The inquiry was 
also undertaken owing to the confusion 
of publicly-aided schools being ordina- 
rily in the school department, while those 
that were attempting to train the most 
neglected children out of criminal asso- 
ciations were put separately under the 
police department ; and, lastly, from the 
multiplying varieties of schools at the 
public expense, many of them for chil- 
dren whose position and treatment were 
the same. A subject which the Govern- 
ment had pressed sourgently for all these 
reasons two years ago should not be 
shelved and made to give way to more 
exciting political questions. He, there- 
fore, wished to ask if steps were being 
taken preparatory to the required legis- 
lation ? 

Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, 
he was happy to be able to inform the 
noble Lord that this important subject 
had been under the serious considera- 
tion of the Home Office, and that the 
authorities there had been in com- 
munication with the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education with regard 
to it. 


House adjourned at half past Four 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 4th March, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issursp—For Cam- 
bridgeshire, v. the Right honourable Sir 
Henry Bouverie William Brand, G.C.B , now 
Viscount Hampden, called up to the House of 
Peers. 

Private Bitts (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Croydon Direct Railway *; Stockton Carrs 
Railway.* 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Thames 
Crossings). 

Pusiic Bru1—First Reading—Local Govern 
ment Provisional Orders * [127]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—-o0 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(THAMES CROSSINGS) BILL (sy Order). 


SECOND READING. 





Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he intended to 
move the reference of the Bill to a 
Hybrid Committee; but he presumed 
the proper time for making that Motion 
would be after the Bill had been read a 
second time ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Yes. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he begged to 
move the Resolution which stood in his 
name, and which was— 


“ That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, Five to be nominated by the House, 
and Four by the Committee of Selection :—-That 
all Petitions against the Bill presented not 
later than three clear days before the sitting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee, 
and that such of the Petitioners as pray to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel, Agents, or 
Witnesses, be heard upon their Petitions, if 
they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of 
the Bill against such Petitions:—That the 
Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Five to be the quorum.” 


His Motion had two distinct objects—one 
was that the Bill be referred to a Commit- 
tee commonly understood by the name 
of a Hybrid Committee, and the other 
was that there should be aspecial Instruc- 
| tion to the Committee to hear those who 
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might desire to petition against the Bill, 
but who otherwise would not have a 
locus standi. With reference to the first 
of these proposals—that the Bill be re- 
ferred to a Hybrid Committee—his 
reason for desiring this was that, look- 
ing to the fact that the Bill was more 
or less of a public nature, it ought to 
be referred to a Committee of a more 

ublic character than an ordinary Pri- 
vate Bill Committee. A Hybrid Com- 
mittee, as the House knew, consisted in 
art of Members nominated by the 
atl and nominated with special re- 
gard to the questions they had to con- 
sider ; whereas an ordinary Private Bill 
Committee was taken at haphazard, and 
might not have upon it any Member 
specially qualified to deal with the par- 
ticular matters referred to it. This Bill, 
as he had said, was essentially of a pub- 
lic character. Most of the Bills which 
had hitherto been introduced, dealing 
with matters connected with the Metro- 
polis, had been treated in one of two 
ways—either as a Public Bill, or as a 
Bill of a semi-public nature. Sir 
Erskine May, in his well-known work, 
said— 

‘¢ Though a Bill. relating to a city is gene- 
rally held to bea Private Bill, Bills concerning 
the Metropolis have been dealt with as Public 
Bills—a large area, the number of parishes, the 
vast population, and the variety of interests 
concerned, constituting them measures of public 
policy, rather than of local interest.” 

The main proposal contained in the pre- 
sent Bill was the construction of a sub- 
way across the Thames; the providing 
of steam ferries across the Thames; 
and the building of a new Battersea 
Bridge. All these proposals affected a 
large population, a number of parishes, 
and a variety of interests; and they 
carried out what also involved a con- 
siderable amount of taxation in the 
Metropolis. The subway itself, he 
understeod, would probably cost about 
£2,000,000; and he contended that 
all these characteristics in the present 
Bill constituted the measure one of 
a public, rather than of a private cha- 
racter. The Bill, however, could not be 
introduced as a Public Bill, because 
certain Notices had to be given; and it 
was, therefore, one which had to be 
introduced as a Private Bill. Having 
been dealt with so far as a Private Bill, 
he now desired the House to convert it 
into a semi-Public Bill by referring it 
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toa Hybrid Committee. Another reason 
why he desired the Bill to be referred 
to a Hybrid Committee was, that he 
wished the House to give to the Com- 
mittee a special Instruction, not usually 
given to Private Bill Committees, whereas 
in reference to Hybrid Committees it 
was very usual. He had many prece- 
dents for dealing with a matter of this 
kind in a public way. All questions 
affecting the crossing of the Thames, 
with one exception—namely, the High 
Level Bridge—had been dealt with as 
public questions, and inquired into 
by public Committees. There was a 
public Committee in 1836 upon Me- 
tropolitan communications; in 1846, 
upon toll-paying bridges; in 1855, on 
Metropolitan communications; and in 
1865 and 1876 there were also public 
Committees upon similar subjects. There 
were also many precedents for referring 
Bills, brought in as Private Bills, con- 
nected with the Metropolis to Hybrid 
Committees. He would, however, only 
trouble the House with one, and that 
was the case of the Thames River (Pre- 
vention of Floods) Bill. That Bill was 
brought in as a Private Bill; but it was 
referred to a Hybrid Committee, not- 
withstanding the opposition of his hon. 
Friend the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg), who used the same arguments 
on that occasion as, no doubt, would be 
repeated to-day in opposition to the pro- 
posal to refer the Bill to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee. But among the supporters of 
the proposal to refer the Bill to a 
Hybrid Committee was the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), his right hon. Friend who was 
then Chairman of Committees (Mr. 
Raikes), and his right hon. Friend 
who was at that time Home Secretary 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross). All those high 
authorities agreed that the Bill, on 
account of its public nature and the 
many interests involved in it, ought to 
be referred to a Hybrid Committee ; and, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the House arrived at the same 
conclusion, and the proposal was carried 
to refer the Bill to a Hybrid Oom- 
mittee. He had now a word to say as 
to the Instruction he desired the House 
to give to the Committee. The In- 
struction would have the effect of en- 
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abling the Local Boards and Vestries 
of London to be heard either for or 
against the Bill. They would havenolocus 
standi before a Private Bill Committee 
on account of a purely technical reason 
—namely, that they were represented by 
the Metropolitan Board itself; and, there- 
fore, they were supposed to be parties to 
the Bill, and could not appear against it, 
unless leave was given them to appear. 
The proposal he now made was such a 
reasonable one—namely, that those most 
vitally interested in the Bill should be 
able to have their reasons for and against 
the Bill heard—that he could hardly 
conceive it possible that it would be met 
with any serious objection on the part of 
‘his hon. Friend the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
reason why he wanted this Instruction 
rendered it necessary that he should 
give a history, and a very short history, 
of the main proposals contained in the 
Bill. The main proposals were a provi- 
sion for crossing the Thames by means 
of a tunnel, and by means of steam 
ferries. He had nothing to say against 
the steam ferries; but for years, in the 
East End of London, the people had 
cried out against the injustice they had 
suffered in consequence of the want of 
ermanent communications across the 
hames. They contended that, looking 
to the fact that London West of London 
Bridge was crowded with bridges, it 
was a gross injustice that they in the 
East End of London, with a population 
exceeding that of Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Salford, and Birmingham put 
together, had no permanent means of 
communication with the other side of 
the River. Two years ago an agitation 
upon the question was set on foot, and 
ever since then it had been increasing. 
Those who had taken part in it had 
been pressing their claims upon all the 
local authorities, upon the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and upon the City. 
What had been the result ? The Metro- 
politan Board of Works referred the 
question to a Committee, and that Com- 
mittee referred the matter to their engi- 
neer, who reported, after fully investi- 
gating the merits of the case, that the 
wants of the East End of London could 
only be adequately met by making three 
permanent means of communication— 
one between the Tower and Bermondsey 
by means of a high level bridge, another 
between Shadwell and Rotherhithe, and 
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a third between Blackwall and Green- 
wich, the two latter to assume the form 
of a tunnel. That recommendation 
having been received and adopted by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, they 
applied to the Government to sanction 
the re-imposition of the Coal and Wine 
Duties, in order to provide the necessary 
funds ; but, their application not being 
assented to, they abandoned their pro- 
posal to proceed with the three means 
of communication which, they had said, 
were essential for the well-being of the 
East End of London, and, instead, pro- 
posed, suddenly and secretly, without 
notice to anybody, to provide a com- 
munication by means of a tunnel, 
which was not to be constructed in 
any of the places which their own en- 
gineer had reported as desirable sites for 
such communication. He contended that 
if the Metropolitan Board of Works were 
at all fit to do the work they were ap- 
pointed to carry out, after having de- 
clared that these communications were 
necessary, they should have carried them 
out without regard to the means by which 
the money was to be raised. The Metro- 
politan Board, however, did not choose to 
do that; but they secretly prepared an- 
other scheme, which was not one of those 
proposed by their own engineer, or at 
any of the spots he had pointed out 
as suitable sites. The consequence was 
that, as soon as the proposal contained 
in the present Bill was made known, 
an outcry from the whole of the East 
End of London was immediately raised. 
The whole of the Local Boards and 
Vestries, without a single exception, in 
the East End of London passed resolu- 
tions declaring that the proposed tunnel 
was altogether inadequate, and that they 
would rather be without any permanent 
communication at present than accept 
the one proposed, preferring to wait 
until they could obtain that which was 
suitable for proper communication across 
the Thames. Curiously enough, tho 
very Local Board in whose particular 
interest this tunnel was proposed—the 
Whitechapel Board of Works and the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works would hardly deny that it was 
in their interest that it was proposed 
—passed a resolution stating that they 
would have nothing to do with a scheme 
which could not in any shape or form 
meet the requirements of the case. 
Delegates from the various Boards in 
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the East End of London met and passed | and not justified by the necessities of the 
a resolution condemning the scheme of | case. There was a still stronger reason 
the Board of Works on the ground | against this proposal—namely, that the 
that it was altogether unsuited for | City of London was now contemplating 
vehicular traffic, and ought to be aban- | —and he believed that it was a the 
doned. That was the resolution arrived , consideration of a Committee of the Cor- 
at at a meeting of the delegates of the | poration—the erection of a bridge almost 
whole of the East End Boards, and the in the immediate locality of the pro- 
reasons they gave for objecting to the| posed tunnel, with a view, mainly, to 
scheme were very strong reasons indeed. | ease the traffic over London Bridge, 
They were of opinion that the proposed | as well as to give further facilities to 
tunnel was in the wrong place. It was| the East End of London. It was pro- 
contended that if there was only one posed by the City to construct a low 
scheme to be proceeded with, it ought level bridge with a swing opening in 
to be the central scheme proposed | the centre, a plan that was very feasible. 
by the engineer of the Metropolitan | If that were done, the work would be 
Boards of Works, instead of which the | paid for out of the City revenues alto- 
proposed tunnel was to be constructed | gether, and the Metropolis would not be 
at the Western-most boundary of the | called upon to bear any portion of the 
East End of London. It was further! cost, but would be at liberty to spend 
objected to the proposed tunnel that in | their funds in crossings which were felt 
consequence of the steep gradients— | to be more necessary and essential lower 
1 in 25—it was altogether unfit for|}down. The Reference which he de- 
vehicular traffic. He need hardly point | sired the House to pass was simply 
out how utterly inadequate and ridi-| and solely this—that, before an enor- 
culous such a proposal as this was.| mous expenditure was incurred in an 
No doubt his hon. Friend the Chairman undertaking which the Vestries and 
of the Metropolitan Board would say that | the District Boards in the East End of 
they proposed to provide mechanical | London had declared to be useless to 
means for overcoming the difficulty of them — that before the Metropolitan 
this steep gradient; but he altogether | Board obtained power to incur this ex- 
ridiculed the idea of providing com-| penditure, all the District Boards and 
munications for heavy traffic with such | Vestries of the East End of London 
steep gradients as to necessitate me- | should have a fair and impartial hearing 
chanical means for overcoming them. | of the case they desired to present be- 
It was, in his opinion, an utter farce. fore the Committee who would have 
Then, again, if mechanical means were | the duty of deciding the subject. That 
provided, it was well known that such was all that he wanted. No doubt his 
mechanical means would not only be hon. Friend the Chairman of the Metro- 
extremely costly, and would require, politan Board would say that there was 
considerable expense in maintenance, | one, and perhaps two, Local Boards in 
but that they would be very liable the East End of London who would 
to get out of order. The result would have a locus standi, because the pro- 
be that if this tunnel were provided for | posed works would interfere with their 
the East End of London it would not be | land; but he need hardly point out to 
used. Those who were desirous of | the House what a much stronger posi- 
crossing the River would prefer to go a/| tion those who objected to the Bill 
very little further up and cross Lon- | would have if the whole of the District 
don Bridge upon the level, and thus rid | Boards of the East End of London were 
themselves of the inconvenience of pro-| able to unite together with a view of 
bably finding the machinery out of order. | bearing the expenses that would be ne- 
What would be the consequence of this? | cessary in order to insure that their case 
The tunnel would not be used, and this| should be adequately and completely 
would be advanced as an argument | laid before Parliament. He oO say, 
against those who desired further com- | further—and this was about the last ob- 
munications. 1t would be contended that | servation he would trouble the House 
communications were not wanted by the | with—that before placing the Motion on 
people of the East End of London at all, | the Paper he had considered it his duty 
that the outcry was shallow and artificial, | to write to every one of the Local Boards 
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and Vestries in the East End of London, 
asking whether they approved of the 

roposal he intended to make to the 

ouse of Commons, and from every 
single one of those Vestries and Local 
Boards he had received an expression 
of their highest approval and of their 
most earnest desire that, by the House 
consenting to this Instruction to the 
Committee, they should obtain that 
which, by a mere technicality, they would 
otherwise be deprived of—namely, the 
power of appearing before the Com- 
mittee and presenting the opinions of 
those they represented as to the inade- 
quacy of the communication now about 
to be proposed, before Parliament agreed 
to sanction the expenditure of such an 
enormous sum as £2,000,000, and en- 
tailed upon the Metropolis so large and 
serious an amount of taxation. He did 
not mean to say that such taxation 
might not be necessary, provided they 
got what they wanted; but what he 
did say was, that it would be highly im- 
proper to sanction so large an expendi- 
ture of money as £2,000,000 sterling, if 
the case were not to be adequately put 
before the Committee. He thought 
that those who considered the expendi- 
ture undesirable had good ground of 
complaint, and ought to have a fair op- 
portunity of submitting their case to 
the House. He begged to move the 
Motion which stood in his name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, Five to be nominated by the House, 
and Four by the Committee of Selection :— 
That all Petitions against the Bill presented 
not later than three clear days before the sit- 
ting of the Committee be referred to the Com- 
mittee, and that such of the Petitioners as pray 
to be heard by ‘themselves, their Counsel, 
Agents, or Witnesses, be heard upon their 
Petitions, if they think fit, and Counsel heard 
in favour of the Bill against such Petitions :— 
That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers and records; Five to be the 
quorum.’’—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he did not think it would be proper to 
enter into any details now, considering 
the great length at which his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Ritchie) had just spoken ; but 
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was as anxious to save the pockets of 
the ratepayers as any man; but he 
thought the proposal to send a scheme 
of this sort to a Hybrid Committee, in- 
stead of having any advantage, would 
be fraught with immense disadvantage, 
inasmuch as it would entail a very large 
expense upon the very body of men 
whose interests were supposed to be 
represented by his hon. Friend. He 
(Baron Henry De Worms) happened to 
represent a constituency which took con- 
siderable interest in the Bill, and he 
himself had had many interviews with, 
and had introduced many deputations to, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works upon 
the subject; and, speaking for a very 
large constituency which was supposed 
to be more interested in the scheme than 
any other part of London—namely, the 
Borough of Greenwich, he was certain 
that he was only stating their interests 
and desires when he said that they 
would be perfectly satisfied with the 
Bill being submitted to an ordinary 
Select Committee, and that they did not 
require that it should be submitted toa 
Mixed Committee, where every kind of 
opposition might be introduced. The in- 
quiry might become absolutely unlimited 
if the Bill were referred to a Mixed 
Committee, for it was a question which 
might be said to affect, so far as the 
rates were concerned, every parish in 
the Metropolis. Why should not the 
parish of Hampstead, which had nothing 
whatever to do with the Thames, come 
down to the Committee and offer an 
elaborate opposition to the Bill? He 
thought the question was simply one for 
those parts of London which were most 
deeply interested in the communications 
between the two banks of the River; and 
although his hon. Friend asserted that 
a very large portion of the inhabitants 
were in favour of the Bill being referred 
to a Hybrid Committee, he( Baron Henry 
De Worms) ventured to think, from the 
evidence which had been laid before 
him, that a much larger proportion 
would be satisfied by the reference of 
the Bill to an ordinary Select Commit- 
tee of the House. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
that he had risen at the same moment 


he must take exception to one argument|as his hon. Friend the Member for 
which had been raised by his hon.| Greenwich (Baron Henry De Worms), 
Friend, and that was the argument of 
economy. He (Baron Henry De Worms) 
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and the House, because he thought his 
hon. Friend had proved most con- 
clusively that the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), who as- 
sumed to speak for the whole of the 
East End of London, was altogether and 
entirely wrong. 

Mr. RITOHIE begged his hon. 
Friend’s pardon. He was certain that 
his hon. Friend would not like to mis- 
represent him. In speaking of the East 
End of London, he had meant London 
East of London Bridge, North of the 
Thames. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he had certainly not understood his 
hon. Friend to confine his remarks to 
the North-East of London; but, on the 
contrary, he understood him to speak 
for a great number of people who en- 
tirely dissented from his views. He 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) hoped the 
House would not assent to the Motion. 
There was no necessity for incurring the 
enormous cost which would attend a 
Hybrid Committee, when they might 
have the work done by an ordinary 
Select Committee of the House. He 
admitted that a very large number of 
the inhabitants of the East End of Lon- 
don were anxious to have communica- 
tions across the Thames, and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had entered 
into the question over and over again. 
They proposed, in the first instance, the 
erection of a high level bridge. His 
hon. Friend talked of this being a public 
matter. Of course, everything that in- 
terested the public of London was a 
public matter; but it so happened that 
the Bill for a high level bridge was re- 
ferred to a Committee of five Mem- 
bers in the ysual manner, and he con- 
tended that a Committee of that cha- 
racter, the Members of which would sit 
day by day and pay attention to the 
Business brought before them, was a far 
better tribunal than a Hybrid Commit- 
tee, where it would be found that some 
Members would attend upon one day 
and some upon another, and at the 
end, when the time arrived for taking 
the vote, it would be found that 
many Members would attend to vote 
who had not heard any portion of the 
evidence. He quite agreed with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
(Baron Henry De Worms) that the pro- 
posal to refer the Bill to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee would involve an enormous as 
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well as a useless expenditure of the 
public money ; and he said, further, that 
it was a most unusual course to take. 
He would ask any hon. Member of that 
House who represented a largé consti- 
tuency what he would think if special dis- 
tricts were to be allowed to come forward 
and to oppose a Body like the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, who represented 
the entire Metropolis? He might go fur- 
ther, and ask the House to take the large 
districts of London, such as Paddington, 
or St. George’s. If those districts 
brought in Bills for the benefit of their 
own locality, what would be said if the 
district of Knightsbridge, or some Local 
Board from over the water, or from the 
Tower Hamlets, were to have the power 
of coming in and being heard against 
the Vestry which represented the dis- 
trict immediately concerned? He took 
it that if such a course were to be sane- 
tioned, it would involve a scandalous 
waste of public money; and he hoped 
the House would, therefore, not adopt 
the proposition of his hon. Friend, but 
would allow the Bill to go to a Com- 
mittee, where, as his hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich (Baron Henry De 
Worms) said, only the representatives 
of the districts interested could appear, 
instead of referring it tv a Committee 
before whom the Vestries of the East, 
North-East, and South-East, and even 
the Vestries of Hampstead, Paddington, 
or anywhere else, who liked to be repre- 
sented, would be able to come and swell 
the large expense which would have to 
be incurred. That would inevitably be 
the result if the proposal of the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ritchie) was adopted, which, however, 
he trusted it would not be. What was the 
nature of the Petitions which had already 
been presented against the Bill? If the 
House would kindly give him their at- 
tention for a few minutes, he thought he 
would be able to show that the proposal 
of his hon. Friend was not only unne- 
cessary, unusual, and inexpedient, but 
that his hon. Friend’s arguments in sup- 
port of it were founded upon a misre- 
presentation of the real state of the 
facts. His hon. Friend asserted that 
the interests only of two of the London 
Boards could properly be brought before 
the Committee; but his hon. Friend 
omitted to state that the general ship- 
ping interests, and the navigation of the 
River, were altogether adequately repre- 
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sented by Petitions from the Conserva- 
tors of the River Thames, the General 
Steam Navigation Company, and the 
Steamship Owners’ Association. Then, 
again, the existing ferry rights were 
represented by the London and Black- 
wall and Great Eastern Railway Com- 
panies, and the Watermen and Lighter- 
men’s Company; the quays, wharves, 
and foreshore rights, by the London 
and St. Katherine’s Dock Company, the 
owners of quays and warehouses, and 
traders of the Port of London, the 
Carron Company, and the Conservators 
of the Thames; and the general interests 
of the Port of London, and special local 
interests, were also represented by the 
Corporation of the City of London, the 
Whitechapel District Board of Works, 
and the Limehouse District Board of 
Works. It would be seen that among 
the Petitioners were the Corporation of 
London, who would, no doubt, appear 
and say everything that a great Corpo- 
ration could have to say against the Bill, 
if there was any real necessity for op- 
posing it; and as regarded the Vestries, 

is hon. Friend said—‘‘ Let the Vestries 
combine together, and let them in that 
Now, what 


way divide the expense.” 
he (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) contended 
was, that there were already two District 
Boards which had a Jocus standi—namely, 
the Whitechapel and the Limehouse 


Boards of Works. Those two Boards 
could combine together in order to be 
represented before the Committee, and 
by that means they would be able to 
reduce the expense ; and surely, if neces- 
sary, the intelligent friends of his hon. 
Friend behind him (Mr. Ritchie) could 
take common action with them, and 
select some counsel to represent the 
views of the entire body. By that means 
they would save the ratepayers a vast 
amount of money, and would even do 
more than that in preventing what he 
could not help considering a great 
scandal—namely, that Vestries and Dis- 
trict Boards should be allowed in any 
way, after the matter had been tho- 
roughly thrashed out, to come in and 
not only protract the inquiry, but mate- 
rially increase the expense. He thought 
the proper course would be to allow the 
question to go before the usual Commit- 
tee, where every interest would be well 
and amply represented in the simplest 
way, and at the smallest cost to the rate- 
payers. He would not travel through 
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all the statements which had been made 
by his hon. Friend, as he had no wish 
to take up the time of the House unne- 
cessarily. He would only say that the 
Metropolitan Board were now proposing 
a low level bridge. They had brought 
in a Bill for a high level bridge, and 
that Bill was sent to the same sort of 
Committee he was now advocating. That 
Committee came to a decision which was 
adverse to the scheme of the Metropolitan 
Board. The same thing might happen 
now, but the proposition now made and 
supported by the Metropolitan Board 
was that the Bill should be referred to 
a Committee composed of a body of in- 
dependent Gentlemen. He believed that 
a body of independent Members would 
be far better qualified to form a judg- 
ment upon a question of this sort, than 
a certain number of independent Mem- 
bers combined with a certain number of 
persons like himself—because it would 
be necessary to put him upon a Hybrid 
Committee—in which, in his opinion, 
everybody would know how every Mem- 
ber was going to vote. It would be 
much better to have the case laid before 
an independent Committee, who would 
be able to give an impartial decision. 
Under these circumstances, he should do 
all in his power to oppose the proposal 
of his hon. Friend, and he hoped the 
House would not consent to it. 

Mr. FIRTH said, for that one main 
reason he should be extremely glad if 
the House found itself able to agree to 
the proposal of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ritchie) ; and that reason was that the 
Vestries and District Boards might 
have an opportunity of being heard 
upon certain questions raised by a Bill 
which vitally affected their interests. 
He did not altogether agree with the 
statement of the Chairman of the Me- 
tropolitan Board as to the enormous 
expense which this course would involve. 
With respect to the East End of London 
and its communications, he did not pro- 
pose to say anything in addition to that 
which had been stated by the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ritchie); but the Bill would preju- 
dicially affect one part of the West 
End—namely, Chelsea; and he desired 
to point out that the Chelsea Vestry 
could not be heard, and would have no 
opportunity of expressing an opinion 
upon the provisions of the measure un- 
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less the proposition of the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) 
was accepted, because the Metropolitan 
Board did not propose to take any land 
at Chelsea. The people of Chelsea had 
avery great desire to be heard before 
the Committee, and they would be heard 
if the proposition now before ‘the House 
were adopted. He thought it was most 
desirable; that the Vestries} of London 
should have an opportunity of express- 
ing their opinions, because, although the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was sup- 
posed to bea Body representative of the 
Vestries, and in one point of view it un- 
doubtedly was, still, asa matter of fact, 
there were sometimes wide differences 
of opinion between the Board and some 
of the Vestries and the people of London 
generally. He trusted that the proposal 
of his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) would be 
accepted. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he thought it 
was always undesirable to prejudge any 
question that would have to be con- 
sidered by a Committee of the House— 
whether a Select Committee or a Hybrid 
Committee—to whom it was afterwards 
to be referred. He understood, how- 
ever, that there was no intention on the 
part of his hon. Friend the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, although he had 
glanced at the question in the course of 
his speech, to attempt to defeat the Bill 
by the Motion which he had submitted. 
If he (Mr. Raikes) thought there was 
any such intention on the part of his 
hon. Friend he would certainly be very 
unwilling to follow him in such a course; 
but the question, as was stated by the 
last speaker, really arose from the fact 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
in consequence of the Rulesof /ocus standi, 
which prevailed in the House, would be 
able, practically, to exclude the expres- 
sion of the opinion of the Vestries before 
an ordinary Committee of the House of 
Commons. Some years ago, when he(Mr. 
Raikes) was more frequently concerned 
in these questions than{now, this matter 
was continually cropping up; and it was 
held that as the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was a public Body these Bills 
were practically Public Bills, seeing that 
they touched vast public interests. As 
a matter of fact, they were frequently 
introduced as Public Bills, but some- 
times only as Private Bills of a quasi- 
public character. But whenevera reason- 
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able case was made out for sending 
them toa Hybrid Committee, the House 
was generally willing to consent to that 
course. It would certainly be a very 
great hardship if the ratepayers in cer- 
tain parts of London, who were most 
immediately affected by a scheme of this 
sort, were precluded by the Rules of the 
House from putting their case before 
the Committee. He took that view him- 
self—and he would venture to remind 
the. House that on previous occasions it 
was a view which had very frequently, 
and, indeed, generally, been taken by 
the House. Therefore it would be 
something of a new departure if the 
House refused to assent to the Motion 
which had been made by his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. BRYCE wished to say a word 
or two as one of the Representatives of 
the district affected by the Bill. He 
could assure the House that very great 
interest was felt in the question of a 
communication across the River in the 
East of London North of the Thames. 
Although he did not think this the time 
to discuss the merits of the Bill, he could 
say as much as this—that the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works did not properly re- 
present the local feeling, and that it was 
exceedingly desirable some opportunity 
should be given for that local feeling, 
particularly as represented by the Ves- 
tries, to express itself. The question 
was one that affected a population of 
500,000 on each side of the River, and 
it was not too much to ask the House to 
appoint an exceedingly strong Commit- 
tee, with power to elicit a full expression 
of opinion with regard to the merits of 
the Bill. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
hoped that his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works would not put the House to 
the trouble of a Division, but would 
accept the Motion of the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), 
The practice was one which had been 
adopted on former occasions of referring 
Bills relating to the Thames toa Hybrid 
Committee, as in the case of the Floods 
Prevention Bill. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
remembered the instance referred to by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board very well. A Motion was made 
to refer the Floods Prevention Bill to a 
Hybrid Committee. He was in Office 
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at the time, and he certainly took no 
objection to that course. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL HOGG said, 
that after. the frank opinion expressed 
on both sides of the House, and seeing 
that everybody was against him, he did 
not think there would be any use in 
dividing. He would, therefore, bow to 
the decision of the House, and accept 
the proposal of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ritchie). 

Srr TREVOR LAWRENCE said, the 
question of a Hybrid Committee in con- 
nection with the Thames Floods Pre- 
vention Bill had been referred to. He 
was one of the Members who sat upon 
that Committee, and he felt bound to 
state that a greater waste of money and 
time than that Committee was required 
to make had very seldom been experi- 
enced. In his opinion the whole of the 
money and time devoted to that inquiry 
was thrown away. He thought the 
proposal of the Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works was extremely 
reasonable, and that the opposition to it 
was extremely unreasonable. He was, 
therefore, sorry to find that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Truro (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) had consented to accept 
the Resolution. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. FIRTH said, he had on the 
Paper an Instruction to the Committee 
to provide a temporary bridge for the 
accommodation of foot passengers during 
the reconstruction of Battersea Bridge. 
The Bill proposed to repeal a section 
contained in the Act of 1881, in regard 
to the rebuilding of Battersea Bridge; 
and in that section provision was made 
for the accommodation of foot passen- 
gers during the reconstruction of the 
bridge. The persons in whose interests 
he spoke did not oppose the main provi- 
sions of the Bill. All they wanted was 
that a temporary bridge should be pro- 
vided for the accommodation of foot 
passengers, while the necessary opera- 
tions for the reconstruction of the bridge 
were going on. He hoped that his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works would be 
prepared to make some concession in 
the matter, as it was absolutely neces- 
sary that some provision should be made. 
Ten thousand people passed over the 
present bridge every day, and if no pro- 
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vision were made for their accommoda- 
tion, except by crossing the River in a 
boat, the result would be that 10,000 
people would have to go half-a-mile out 
of their way every day. He believed 


that no bridge across the Thames had 
ever been rebuilt without some provision 
of this kind; and unless his hon. and 
gallant Friend made a concession he 
hoped the House would pass a manda- 
tory Instruction of this kind. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Commit- 
tee that they do provide a temporary bridge 
for the accommodation of foot-passengers during 
the reconstruction of Battersea Bridge.”’—(M. 
Firth.) 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
his hon. Friend would recollect that 
soon after the bridges over the Thames 
were set free the Metropolitan Board of 
Works found it absolutely necessary to 
rebuild two of them. One was now in 
the process of reconstruction, and Batter- 
sea would have been begun ere now, if 
it had not been for the fact that after 
the Metropolitan Board of Works suc- 
ceeded in passing their Bill through 
Parliament, all the districts on the 
North side of the River presented Memo- 
rials requesting them to stay their 
hands and to alter the position of the 
bridge. The Board, in reply, said— 

“Will you undertake that there shall be no 
demand upon us for a temporary foot bridge 
and the expenditure of a large sum of money 
for that purpose if we accede to your request ?”’ 
The Metropolitan Board received that 
assurance over and over again from the 
Battersea people, and upon the faith of 
it they stayed their hands, and brought 
in the present Bill. If the Instruction 
now moved by the hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Mr. Firth) were passed, direct- 
ing that no bridge should be built at all 
without a temporary foot bridge being 
first provided, of course he could not 
pledge the Metropolitan Board not to 
withdraw at once all the clauses of the 
Bill which related to Battersea with the 
intention of adhering to the scheme for 
which they had already received the 
sanction of Parliament. They would be 
most unwilling, however, after the re- 
presentation which had been made to 
them, to take that course; and all he 
could say was, that if the hon. Member 
would be satisfied with an Instruction 
to the Committee empowering them to 
inquire into the matter, if that would be 
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agreeable to the hon. Member, he, on 
the part of the Metropolitan Board, 
would be glad to accept such an In- 
struction, without further troubling the 
House. 

Sir HENRY PEEK expressed a hope 
that the hon. Member for Chelsea (Mr. 
Firth) would accede to the request of 


the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board, | 
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NOTICES OF AMENDMENTS. 
diate Sei 

EGYPT—MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

Coronet STANLEY : I beg to give 


Notice that, on going into Committee 


and not make it an absolute Instruction | 


to the Committee tu provide a foot bridge. 
It would be better to leave the matter 
entirély to the discretion of the Com- 
mittee. He could assure the House 
that there was a very great difference 
of opinion upon the subject between the 
two sides of the River. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would recommend his hon. Colleague to 
accept the offer which had been made 
by the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Of course, he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) did not forget that 
the Bill, as it stood, was taking away 
from the people of Chelsea that which 
they had got at the present time — 
namely, the power of crossing the River. 
But after the Resolution which had been 
carried by the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), together 
with the promise of the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board that all these 
matters should be opened up before the 
Committee, he hoped his hon. Friend 
would be content with an Instruction 
empowering the Committee to inquire 
into the matter. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he should be very 
glad to accept the Instruction in the 
form suggested by the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board—namely, that the 
Committee be instructed to accept evi- 
dence as to the necessity of erecting a 
foot bridge. 

Str JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: Not 
“instructed,” but ‘‘ empowered.” 

Mr. FIRTH said, that it would be 
necessary to move an Instruction; and 
he would, therefore, word it in this 
way— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they are empowered to receive evidence as 
to the necessity of erecting a foot-bridge during 
the reconstruction of Battersea Bridge.” 

Question put, and negatived. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they are empowered to receive 
evidence as to the necessity of erecting a foot- 


bridge during the reconstruction of Battersea 
Bridge.—(Mr. Firth.) 








of Supply on the Supplementary Army 
Estimates, I shall move— 

“That this House is of opinion that before 
voting further Supply for the purpose of mili- 
tary expenditure in Egypt, the Government 
should give to the House a full and definite 
statement as to their policy in that country and 
its dependencies.” 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: I beg 
to give Notice that on the Second 


| Reading of the Representation of the 


People Bill I shall move as an Amend- 
ment— 

‘‘That this House declines to proceed further 
with a measure having for its object the addi- 
tion of 2,000,000 voters to the electoral body of 
the United Kingdom until it has before it the 
entire scheme contemplated by the Government 
for the amendment of the representation of the 


people.” 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—9——~— 
THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. LEA asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If it 
is still intended to largely reduce the 
number of Sub-Commissioners under the 
Land Act; and, if so, when, and to what 
extent ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that this question was now under the 
careful consideration of the Government, 
and he could not at present give his hon, 
Friend a definite reply. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — NEWTOWN- 
ARDS UNION—MEDICAL OFFICER 
AND OFFICE OF CORONER. 


Mr. KINNEAR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether Dr. Parke has been 
guilty of any default, neglect, or in- 
attention in discharging his duties as 
medical officer of the Newtownards 
Union Workhouse since his appoint- 
ment in the year 1870; and, if not, on 
what grounds does the Local Govern- 
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ment Board request the guardians of 
the said union to intimate to Dr. Parke 
that he must resign the appointment ; 
and, whether the Local Government 
Board have ever promulgated any rules 
or orders forbidding medical officers of 
unions to hold the office of Coroner, or 
to undertake private practice ? 

Mr. SEXTON asked, whether it was 
true that, since the circumstances men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Donegal, 
a second case of inattention on the part 
of Dr. Parke had occurred, and that, at 
the inquest which followed, the jury 
was obliged to accept the evidence of a 
medical practitioner whose knowledge of 
the deceased was after death ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, there is no re- 
cord of any complaint against Dr. Parke 
in the Office of the Local Government 
Board with respect to the manner in 
which he has discharged his duties as 
medical officer during the period in which 
he has held that office; but he has, 
within the past month, been appointed a 
Coroner for the northern part of the 
County of Down, and has thus under- 
taken duties which must take him fre- 
quently to a distance from Newtownards. 
The Local Government Board have not 
absolutely required him to resign; but 
they have requested the Guardians to 
inform him that if he undertakes duties 
which are inconsistent with proper and 
regular attendance on the sick poor in 
the workhouse he must resign the ap- 
pointment of medical officer. The matter 
will be before the Guardians on the 8th 
of this month. The Local Government 
Board have not promulgated any such 
general rule as is mentioned; but in 
another case they refused to allow a 
Coroner to be appointed a medical officer 
of a workhouse. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
REMOVAL OF IRISH PAUPERS. 

Cotonet NOLAN asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, If, on 
the 6th of February, the guardians of 
the Durham Union ordered the removal 
of James Leonard, aged 44, and his two 
children, aged 11 and 9, to the Tuam 
Union, in the county of Galway; if it 
appears by official documents and if it is 
a fact that the said James Leonard went 
to England at the age of twelve, and 
remained there over thirty years work- 
ing in collieries until attacked about 
seven years ago by paralysis, when he 
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entered the workhouse hospital at Lan- 
chester, where he remained until last 
January, when he left for Durham; and, 
if the conduct of the Durham Guardians 
was legal, and, if legal, will Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government introduce a Bill 
which will prevent the recurrence of a 
case in which a working man who has 
spent all his working days in England 
can be removed to Ireland, and to pre- 
vent also the forcible removal to Ireland 
of children of eleven years of age 
who have been born and reared in 
England ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, we 
have made inquiry of the Durham Guar- 
dians, and it appears that the facts are 
that, although James Leonard had been 
in England for more than 30 years, he 
had never resided in any one parish for 
three years without receiving relief, and 
consequently had not acquired a resi- 
dential settlement. Neither had he ac- 
quired any other settlement in England. 
When he broke down in health he was 
residing in the Lanchester Union, and 
applied to the Guardians for relief. As 
he had resided in the Lanchester Union 
for more than one year without relief, 
he was irremovable from that Union, 
and was admitted into the workhouse, 
where he remained for about six years. 
He left the Lanchester Union in August 
last, and went to reside in the Durham 
Union; but he was there only about four 
weeks before he applied to the Durham 
Guardians for relief for himself and his 
children, and after they had been in the 
workhouse for about four months, an 
order for the removal to Ireland of the 
man and his two children was obtained. 
The Board see no reason to doubt that 
the pauper, not having acquired any 
settlement in England, was legally re- 
movable to Ireland, and that the war- 
rant properly included his two children. 
The law contemplated that when in such 
a case the father is removed his children, 
when of such an age as those in this 
instance, should not be separated from 
the father, although they may have been 
born in England, but should be removed 
with him. It may be observed that if 
the man had been born in Cornwall, 
and had no other settlement but a birth 
settlement, he would, under such cir- 
cumstances, have been removable to the 
place where he was born, however long 
he might have been residing in the 
Durham colliery district. As regards 
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legislation, the Government introduced 
a Bill in 1882 which contained a clause 
under which a residential settlement 
might be acquired by one year’s resi- 
dence in a Union, instead of by three 
years’ residence in one parish; and if 
this Bill had passed James Leonard 
would have acquired a settlement in the 
Lanchester Union. There is now before 
the House a Bill which contains a 
similar clause. 


POST OFFICE—MAIL SERVICE TO THE 
NORTH OF IRELAND. 


Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he 
has considered the representations made 
by the Deputation which waited on him 
some time back with reference to the 
transport of the Mails to the North of 
Treland; and, whether he can hold out 
any hope that the Mails will be trans- 
ferred to the Stranraer and Larne route, 
and the service be thus accelerated as 
suggested by the Deputation ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the repre- 
sentations referred to by my _ hon. 
Friend have been very carefully consi- 
dered. The question of whether it would 
be expedient to send the mails to the 
North of Ireland by the Stranraer and 
Larne route is still engaging the atten- 
tion of the Department; but no con- 
clusion can have been arrived at on the 
subject until the new time table for the 
accelerated service vid Holyhead and 
Kingstown has been arranged, and, I 
believe, we shall be in a position to 
settle this very shortly. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS—FAIR RENT 
CASES, CO. MAYO. 


Mr. O’BRIEN (for Mr. Heaty) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he can state how 
many fair rent cases have yet to be 
heard in Mayo; and, whether there is 
any truth in the report that at the end 
of this month the number of Sub-Com- 
missioners hearing cases is to be re- 
duced ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is esti- 
mated that at the end of the present 
month there will remain about 850 cases 
to be disposed of in the County of Mayo. 
The question of the reduction of the 
number of Sub-Commissioners is now 
under consideration. 
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INLAND REVENUE—PROPERTY AND 
INCOME TAX—TAXES ON MILITARY 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he will state 
the principle on which Staff Officers 
living in the wooden huts of the camps 
of instruction at Aldershot, and else- 
where, are called upon to pay taxes for 
the quarters occupied by them, while 
Regimental Officers living in the next 
huts are exempt from such liability ; 
whether the occupation by Staff Officers 
of quarters in camp is in most cases 
compulsory ; and, whether they are not, 
equally with Regimental Officers, liable 
to frequent and instant removal; and if, 
in such cases of removal, any refund is 
made of the amount paid them in 
advance ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): Sir, I have to 
say that a Staff officer holding a perma- 
nent appointment, or an appointment in 
the nature of a permanency, and occu- 
pying official quarters for a fixed num- 
ber of years, is liable under the express 
provisions of the Income Tax Act to pay 
duty under Schedule A. He would be 
further liable to pay Inhabited House 
Duty if he had the exclusive use of a 
house not being a “ hut” or quarters in 
barracks. A regimental officer, on the 
other hand, who is liable to frequent 
removal, is not in practice considered to 
be chargeable either to Schedule A or 
to Inhabited House Duty, whether he 
resides in a house, “hut,” or quarters 
in barracks. In cases where Staff officers 
are removed, their liability is limited to 
the actual period of their occupation, 
and, on proof of any over-charge, an 
adjustment will always be made. 


POOR LAW ELECTIONS (IRELAND)— 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE POLICE. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that the policemen 
engaged in distributing voting papers 
for the election of Poor Law Guardians 
in the Bantry Union were driven about 
on a private car belonging to Mr. J. W. 
Payne, a land agent interested in the 
election; and, if so, whether they will 
be warned against any display of par- 
tiality while performing that duty? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
he was informed it was not the case that 
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in the elections of last year, to which he 
presumed this Question referred, any 
policemen engaged in distributing voting 
papers were driven about in a private 
ear belonging to J. W. Payne. The 
circumstances which probably caused the 
statement was, that one of the men was 
given a seat on a car belonging to 
another person named Payne, a nephew 
of the gentleman mentioned. The Dis- 
trict Inspector of Constabulary stated 
the men were strictly cautioned last year 
against any partiality, and he (the Dis- 
trict Inspector) did not believe that the 
caution was neglected in any instance. 
The caution would be repeated this 
year. 


Army 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
HASLETT (BELFAST POLICE 
COURT). 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
Report of proceedings in the Belfast 
Police Court, reported in The Northern 
Whig of 8th September 1883, according 
to which a woman, residing in Green- 
land Street, was summoned by Sub- 
Constable Gallen for having sold drink 
without a licence, and the evidence of 
Gallen went to show that the house was 
one of evil repute and a ‘‘ shebeen;” 
if it was also shown in evidence that the 
presiding magistrate, Mr. Haslett, J.P. 
was the landlord of the premises in 
question, and, upon this being stated, 
Mr. Haslett remarked that ‘he was 
afraid he did not get much profit out of 
it;” if it is usual for magistrates to 
adjudicate in cases wherein they them- 
selves are implicated ; if he can state 
why the Police, knowing the landlord, 
did not prosecute him ; and, if any steps 
have been taken by the Government to 
express disapproval of Mr. Haslett’s con- 
duct ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, my attention 
has not previously been called to this 
case. It appears that the defendant was 
convicted of keeping a shebeen house, 
and there was not sufficient evidence 
that the house was one of ill-fame to 
justify proceedings on that account. Mr. 
Haslett, one of the presiding magis- 
trates, was the landlord of the premises 
in respect of which the proceedings 
under the Licensing Act were taken. 
This being so, he should not have ad- 
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judicated in the case. I am advised, 
however, that it would not be the duty 
of the police to prosecute him on that 
account. I will consult the Law Officers 
as to what further notice the case de- 
mands. 


Examinations. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 

ACT, 1882—POLICE PROTECTION. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will state why a police hut has 
been erected near the house and for the 
protection of a man named Daly Cahil, 
of Corofin, county Clare; if two police 
constables are also instructed to remain 
in his house all night, and two others to 
guard a farm which this man has re- 
cently taken ; if he will state upon what 
district or part of district it is proposed 
tu levy the tax for the maintenance of 
these policemen, together with the cost 
of erecting the police hut; and, if he 
will state whether any outrage has been 
perpetrated upon Cahil’s person or pro- 
perty; and, if not, will he state the 
reason for these extraordinary precau- 
tions ? 

‘Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the man 
referred to is obnoxious on account of 
having taken a surrendered farm, and 
the police authorities believe his life 
would be in danger if he were not pro- 
tected. Two policemen, therefore, afford 
him nightly protection. No guard is 
kept on his farm. No tax has been 
levied or proposed to be levied for the 
maintenance of the police or the cost of 
erecting the hut. No outrage has been 
perpetrated upon Cahil, the protection 
afforded to him having been sufficient to 
prevent it. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS—EXAMINA- 
TION FOR THE RANK OF MAJOR. 


Eart PERCY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, How many of the Cap- 
tains in the last examination for pro- 
motion in the Army failed to pass; 
whether it is a fact that in the 5th 
Northumberland Fusiliers five Captains 
out of seven who went up for exami- 
nation failed to satisfy the examiners; 
whether the average service of the three 
senior Captains is over eighteen years, 
and whether two of them have distin- 
guished war service; and, whether he 
will consider the advisability of aitering 
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the character of the examination, or of 
making some allowance for senior offi- 
cers who entered the service on a very 
much lower standard of examination, 
and have proved themselves valuable 
and capable in time of war? 

Tue Marqurss or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, out of 227 officers examined for the 
rank of major 85 failed to pass. Of 
seven captains in the Northumberland 
Fusiliers who went up five failed to 
qualify. The average service of the 
three senior captains exceeds 18 years; 
two of them have war service, and one 
for his war service received a brevet- 
majority. The standard of examination 
has not varied since 1880, and I am 
afraid it would be impossible to estab- 
lish different standards for different offi- 
cers. 


{Manon 4, 1884} 





LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—TREAT- 
MENT OF PRISONERS (SLIGO | 
PRISON). | 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- | 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, | 
Whether Dr. Murray, the medical officer | 
of the Sligo Prison, has ordered the 
three Orangemen committed for trial on 
a charge of wounding with firearms at 
Ballymote, to the prison hospital, on 
hospital diet, leaving the Catholic pri- 
soners, charged in the same case, in the 
body of the prison; and, whether Dr. 
Murray is also attendant at Sligo Work- 
house, and some time ago was repri- 
manded and cautioned by the Local 
Government Board for language used by 
him in regard to the Catholic inmates of 
the house ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, it 
was not the fact that the three Orange- 
men had been removed to the prison 
hospital and placed on hospital diet. 
One of them, who was suffering from 
bronchitis and asthma, had been so 
dealt with, because he could not be 
properly treated in an ordinary cell. 
The medical officer of the prison (Dr. 
Murray) was also the medical officer of 
the workhouse. About five and a-half 
years ago the Local Government Board 
found it necessary to express their re- 
gret that he should have used language 
which they considered unbecoming to 
his position; but it did not appear that 
his observations had particular reference 
to Roman Catholic inmates. 
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PRISONS (IRELAND) ACT, 1877—THE 
REGULATIONS AS TO THE 
PLANK BED. 


Mr. P. MARTIN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, under the regulations 
contained in the 9th section of the 7th 
George 4, chapter 74, it was directed 
that prisoners were to be given beds, 
the straw of which was to be chunged 
once in every two months ; whether it is 
provided by the 12th section of ‘‘ The 
General Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1877,” 
that no rule shall be made by the Prisons 
Board inconsistent with any of the regu- 
lations contained in the said 9th section 
of the 7th George 4, chapter 74; can he 
state under what statutory or other au- 
thority the Prisons Board in Ireland are 
entitled to add to every sentence of im- 
prisonment which may be awarded the 
punishment of sleeping on a plank bed ; 
is there any such limitation on the au- 
thority of the Prisons Commissioners in 
England to make regulations such as 
that contained in the 12th section of 
‘‘The General Prisons (Ireland) Act, 
1877 ;” and is the punishment of the 
plank bed inflicted on every prisoner in 
England ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Sir, my 
right hon. Friend has requested me to 
answer this Question. The 109th section 
of the 7 Geo. IV., c. 74, does not contain 
any regulation that prisoners are to be 
given beds the straw of which is to be 
changed once in every two months. The 
21st sub-section provides that each male 
prisoner shall have a separate bed, and 
shall be provided with a suitable bed- 
ding. The 12th section of the General 
Prisons Act, 1877, does contain the pro- 
vision mentioned in the Question. There 
is no such express limitation on the 
authority of the Prisons Commissioners 
in England; but in neither country 
could a rule alter the provisions of a 
Statute without express power. The 
Prisons Board in Ireland made the rules 
under Clause 12 of the Act in the year 
1878. The rules were settled by the 
Law Officers of the late Government, 
approved of by the Privy Council, and 
submitted to Parliament pursuant to the 
Act. The rules both in England and 
Ireland provide that every convicted 
prisoner shall sleep on a plank bed 
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during one month of his sentence if it 
paiuiee. a month, and during the whole 
of his sentence if it is less than a month. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—SALARIES OF 
PRISON WARDERS. 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, Whether it is true that any 
warders in local prisons in Ireland have 
complained of the hardship of compelling 
them to provide bed and furniture out 
of their slender salaries; whether any 
of them requested the Prisons Board to 

urchase the articles in question, and 
hie it out of their pay, by monthly 
instalments; whether the Prisons Board 
refused ; and, whether it has come to 
their knowledge that, in consequence of 
the taking away of prison furniture from 
their apartments, the warders in any 
prison were compelled to sleep on the 
boards, and without any covering ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that such complaints and such applica- 
tions as those mentioned in the Question 
had been made; but the Board had 
stated they had no power to comply with 
the requests. He had before explained 
that warders, while on probation, were 
allowed the use of public furniture, and 
that when their appointments were made 
permanent, by being confirmed, they 
were required to find their own furni- 
ture. It would, of course, be unreason- 
able to suppose that probationary war- 
ders, who might not be permanently 
appointed, should be compelled to pro- 
vide themselves with furniture. It had 
not come to the knowledge of the Board 
that this regulation had caused warders 
to sleep without bedding or covering. 
The case of prison warders generally 
was before the Prison Commission. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS ACT— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether he 
proposes to reintroduce the Charitable 
Trusts Bill this Session; and, if not, 
whether the Government would assent 
to the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to investigate the powers at pre- 
sent exercised by the Charity Commis- 
sioners ? 

Me. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, he proposed, on some early day, to 
move for a Committee to inquire into the 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 
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expediency of amending the Charitable 
Trusts Acts. Pending the Committee, he 
should not introduce any Bill on the 
subject. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
MAGISTRATES AT OMAGH, CO. 
TYRONE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been drawn to a case 
of the Queen, at the prosecution of 
Head-Constable John Shannon, against 
Angus Hannan, an Orangeman, for havy- 
ing arms in his possession in a pro- 
claimed district, heard at Omagh, county 
Tyrone, on Monday last, by the local 
bench of magistrates ; whether the soli- 
citor for the defendant pleaded guilty on 
his behalf, and said he was drunk at the 
time the revolver was found upon him ; 
whether the bench, on the occasion, 
was composed of six justices, five un- 
paid, all of whom are Protestants, 
and the resident stipendiary magistrate ; 
whether the five unpaid magistrates 
agreed to fine the defendant twenty 
shillings, overruled the resident magis- 
trate, who was of opinion the defendant 
should be sent to prison, refused the re- 
quest of the resident magistrate that his 
objection to the ruling should be en- 
tered on the order book, and allowed 
the solicitor for the defence to say to 
the resident magistrate, ‘‘ You have no 
right to come here and stultify the deci- 
sion of the majority of the bench;”’ whe- 
ther, under 44 and 45 Vic.«. 5, s. 5, the 
defendant was liable to be imprisoned 
for a term not exceeding three months, 
or to pay a penalty not exceeding twenty 
pounds; what notice will be taken of 
the language of the solicitor, and the 
conduct of the majority of the bench ; 
whether three of the justices concerned, 
namely, A. ©. Buchanan, chairman, 
Major Thomas Auchinleck, and William 
James Harvey, had previously attached 
their names to a public declaration, con- 
demning the Government for supersed- 
ing Lord Rossmore, and applauding his 
conduct as an Orangeman ; and whether 
Major Auchenleck is master of an 
Orange Lodge, and was one of those 
who lately issued an appeal for funds— 

‘To defray the expenses of securing the at- 
tendance of loyal men to counteract any inva- 
sion by the rebels,” 
the term ‘‘invasion”’ referring to the 
public meeting notified to be held at 
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Dromore on New Year’s Day; whether, 
according to the last census, there are 
in the county of Tyrone, where this 
ease occurred, 109,564 Catholics and 
87,669 persons of all other denomina- 
tions; how many Catholic magistrates 
are in the county; how many Catholics 
have been recommended by the Lieute- 
nant of Tyrone, Lord Charlemont, for 
appointment to the Commission of the 
Peace during the twenty years of his 
Lieutenancy, and how many of those 
have been appointed; and, how soon 
the Irish Executive will complete their 
arrangements to prevent the hearing of 
cases involving party feeling by the un- 
paid magistracy, as at present con- 
stituted ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the facts 
with regard to the hearing of the case 
are stated in the Question with substan- 
tial accuracy. The Chairman of the 
Bench informs me, however, that he did 
not refuse to allow the Resident Magis- 
trate’s protest to be entered, but that he 
refused to have it written on the face of 
the order itself. The Government cannot 
take any notice of the language of the 
solicitor. It was for the magistrates to 
have done so. The statements with regard 
to the magistrates in the paragraph 
commencing ‘‘ Whether three of the Jus- 
tices concerned ”’ are, I believe, accurate, 
and also the question of figures as to the 
religious denomination of the inhabit- 
ants of Tyrone. According toa Return 
recently presented to the House, on the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman, the num- 
ber of Catholic magistrates in Tyrone 
was six. The Government have no means 
of ascertaining how many Roman Catho- 
lics were recommended to the Lord Chan- 
cellor for the Commission of the Peace 
during the 20 years of Lord Charlemoni’s 
Lord Lieutenancy of the county. I have, 
on a former occasion, stated the Govern- 
ment will consider the propriety of issu- 
ing Proclamations under the Orimes Act 
where Party disturbances are likely to 
oceur, so as to secure that cases arising 
out of them shall be heard in the manner 
provided by that Act—before Resident 
Magistrates. The charge in this case 
was not of a Party character. It was for 
carrying arms in a proclaimed district, 
and for assaulting a sentry. The Chair- 
man did not know that the prisoner was 
an Orangeman, and I understand that a 
Witness examined on his behalf belonged 
to the opposite side of politics. 


{Marcu 4, 1884} 
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BULGARIA—THE VARNA RAILWAY. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that the Dele- 
gates of the Bulgarian Government have 
broken off the negotiations on the sub- 
ject of the Varna Railway, upon which 
they have been engaged for six months, 
and are leaving the country to-morrow, 
without making any arrangement to 
carry out the 10th Article of the Treaty 
of Berlin; and, if so, what course Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
to insist upon its performance ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I am not aware, Sir, whether the Dele- 
gates have broken off direct negotiations 
and left the country. Her Majesty’s 
Government, in the event of the parties 
not being able to come to an agreement, 
will continue to press the proposed re- 
ference to the Ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople. 

Me. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
Having regard to the answer just given 
by the noble Lord, I wish to ask whe- 
ther he is aware that the Bulgarian Go- 
vernment have also broken four other 
stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 


I do not think that Question is quite 
relevant to the subject. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—THE 
GARRISON AT KASSALA. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether any effort is 
contemplated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the relief of the beleaguered 
Egyptian garrison at Kassala? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, no expedition is at present con- 
templated for the relief of Kassala. I 
cannot enter into details; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have reason to be- 
lieve that the garrison will be withdrawn 
without difficulty. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—RETURN OF 
VESSELS AFLOAT, TONNAGE, AND 
LOSS OF LIFE, TO 1881. 


Mr. WHITLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he will 
cause to be forthwith printed and circu- 
lated among the Members of this House 
his letter of the 14th February 1884, 
addressed to the Liverpool Steamship 
Owners’ Association, with the table in- 
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closed in it, showing the number of 
vessels afloat up to 1881, with tonnage, 
men employed, and loss of life in each, 
with the addition of like particulars for 
1882 and 1883 ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, there was 
no objection to give a Return of the 
nature indicated by the Question of the 
hun. Member if he would move for it. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—EXPLOSIVES 
IN SEA-GOING VESSELS. 

Mr. FINDLATER asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
any complaints have been made to the 
Board of Trade as to the great danger 
arising from the packing of gunpowder 
and other explosives for sea-going ves- 
sels in copper magazines with fuses in- 
troduced therewith; was not such pack- 
ing the cause of the explosion which 
took place on board the Aberdeen on 
Saturday last at Gravesend, although the 
Examiner of the Board of Trade a short 
time before examined the magazine and 
pronounced it all safe, or if no such com- 
plaints have been made, can he state 
whether any report of the causes which 
occasioned the before-mentioned lament- 
able accident has been furnished to the 
Board of Trade; and, if not, will a full 
inquiry be at once instituted into all the 
circumstances ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I have no 
complete information as to the circum- 
stances mentioned in the Question of the 
hon. Member; but the matter is one 
which deserves full consideration. I 
have, therefore, communicated with the 
Home Office on the subject, and I be- 
lieve my right hon. and learned Friend 
will order that an inquiry shall be made, 
and it will be conducted by Major 
Majendie. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE INDIAN 
MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether five 
appointments have just been made to 
alleged vacancies in the Indian Medical 
Service, though the gentlemen appointed 
have no chance of obtaining permanent 
employment for at least six years to 
come ; and, whether this fact was noti- 
fied to them before they competed in 
the examination ; and, if not, whether 
the Indian Government propose to take 
immediate steps to fulfil the terms of 
the India Office Memorandum of March 


Mr. Whitley 
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1879, on the position of medical officers 
appointed to the Indian Army, by which 
these and other gentlemen have been in- 
duced to enter the service ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, five appoint- 
ments have just been made to the Indian 
Medical Service. I have explained on 
several occasions that, in justice to 
students, and on administrative grounds, 
it is not advisable entirely to discontinue 
appointments to this Service. The can- 
didates were not informed that they 
have no chance of obtaining permanent 
employment for at least six years, be- 
cause this is not the fact. Even under 
the present stagnation, at least 25 such 
appointments are held by officers of six 
years’ service and under, and this num- 
ber will rapidly increase with the present 
limited number of appointments. I wish 
also to point out that these five gentle- 
men were appointed under the Memo- 
randum of 1883, which defines more 
rigidly the terms of the Memorandum 
of 1879. And, as I pointed out to the 
hon. Member in May last year, the con- 
ditions of the Memorandum of 1879 have 
been accurately fulfilled. That Memo- 
randum never guaranteed, within any 
given period, those substantive appoint- 
ments which alone command the higher 
rates of pay. I must repeat, therefore, 
what I said on Thursday last, that no 
further steps are contemplated. 


Department. 


HIGHWAYS—COST OF MAINTENANCE 
—THE GOVERNMENT CONTRIBU- 
TION. 

Srr JOSEPH BAILEY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether the Government in- 
tend for the coming year to make a pay- 
ment from Imperial Funds for the cost 
of highways similar in amount to that 
made last year—namely, a sum equal to 
half the amount paid out of the county 
rates in respect of main roads ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL, in reply, 
said, that for the present the basis of 
payment from Imperial funds for the 
cost of highways would be the same as 
that laid down in the Treasury Minute 
of last year—-namely, a sum equal to 
half the amount paid out of the county 
rates in respect of main roads. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE 
EDUCATION CODE. 
Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Vice 
President of the Council of Education, 
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Whether it is a correct interpretation of 
the existing Code that no child can be 
examined who has not made twenty 
weeks’ attendance in the year in the 
school in which the examination is being 
held; and, if so, whether children are 
not always precluded from being ex- 
amined whose parents are obliged to 
move from one parish to another at 
stated intervals every year, and to reside 
in the parish where the examination 
takes place for a less period than twenty 
weeks every year; and, whether he will 
introduce some alterations as will avoid 
such difficulty in the future ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Code re- 
quires, not that a scholar shall have 
attended 20 weeks in the year, but that 
his name shall have been on the books 
of the school for the last 22 weeks that 
the school has been open. This require- 
ment is made to secure that the scholars 
upon whose examination a grant de- 
pends shall have been under instruction 
in the school for a reasonable time pre- 
vious to the examination. But the re- 


quirement does not apply at all to child- 
ren seeking examination for the purpose 
of obtaining a labour certificate. 


Such 
children need not even be scholars of 
the school where they are examined. 


EGYPT—THE PRESS LAWS—“ THE 
BOSPHORE EGYPTIEN.” 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that a decree has been 
issued by the authority of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, suppressing a French newspaper, 
The Bosphore Egyptien, published in 
Cairo; and, whether the suppression has 
the sanction of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and, if so, whether a copy of the 
publication objected to will be laid upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Mr. M‘COAN asked whether the pro- 
secution had been ordered under the 
existing Press Law of Egypt; and, if so, 
under what article? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the fact of the suppression having 
taken place has not yet been officially 
communicated to the Foreign Office ; 
but it is a matter fully within the com- 
petence of the Egyptian Government, 
and one in which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not feel called upon to 
raise objection or interfere. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he had asked if the 
act were done by authority of Mr. Ciif- 
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ford Lloyd; and perhaps the noble 
Lord would also state if the Government 
was responsible for the action of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have no information of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd’s connection with the matter. 

Mr. LEAMY: I shall repeat the 
Question on Thursday. 


EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON’S PROCLAMATION. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the un- 
favourable news reported from Khar- 
toum, and especially to the telegram in 
Monday’s Standard, which states— 

‘* The political situation at Khartoum has been 
worse. The rebels are stubborn, and refuse to 
accept the proffered reforms. They regard for- 
bearance as indicating weakness, and will never 
make peace without bloodshed. Two thousand 
irregulars (i.e. Bashi-Bazouks) marched out to- 
day from Khartoum towards Kemaleen, against 
the enemy. Should any disaster overtake these 
troops Khartoum will certainly be lost, as the 
garrison consists of scarcely two thousand fight- 
ing men. Ina few days the acute crisis must 
commence, since large forces of the rebels are 
massed at only two days distance from Khar- 
toum. Self-government in the Soudan means 
anarchy ;” 
and, whether, in view of the importance 
of Khartoum, both for trade and for the 
defence of Lower Egypt, Her Majesty’s 
Government will take steps to preserve 
the connection between Khartoum and 
Egypt under efficient British super- 
vision ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have no 
unfavourable reports of the state of 
affairs in Khartoum. The policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to the 
Soudan and Khartoum has already been 
stated in Parliament. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
for a direct answer, affirmatively or 
negatively, as to whether, in view of the 
importance of Khartoum, both for trade 
and for the defence of Lower Egypt, 
Her Majesty’s Government will take 
steps to preserve the connection between 
Khartoum and Egypt under efficient 
British supervision ? 

[No answer was given to the Ques- 
tion. ] 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Then 
I shall repeat the Question to the Prime 
Minister on Friday. 
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Mr. ONSLOW, who had the follow- 
ing Question on the Paper addressed to 
the Prime Minister :— 

‘How it was that a telegram was sent to 
General Graham to issue a sluve proclamation 
(similar to that issued by General Gordon, and 
which is alleged to have had a beneficial result 
at Khartoum) to the Arabs at El Teb, before 
attacking them; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government could not at once telegraph to Ad- 
miral Hewett at Suakin to issue a similar slave 
proclamation to the Commander of the Arabs 
now reported to be in the vicinity of that 
place ?” : 
said, that the Question, as given Notice 
of by him, had been turned into non- 
sense by the Clerks at the Table, who 
appeared to have regarded it as ironical. 
What he wished to ask was, Whether, 
considering the beneficial result of the 
Proclamation issued by General Gordon 
at Khartoum, and circulated in the 
Western Soudan, a similar Proclamation 
could not be issued by Admiral Hewett 
in the Eastern Soudan ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have not noticed the Question on the 
Paper; but I repeat what I stated yes- 
terday, that Admiral Hewett has already 
been ordered to communicate with the 
leaders of the tribes surrounding Tokar 
and in the neighbourhood of Suakin, 
and I have no doubt that he and Ge- 
neral Graham will take such steps as 
may be necessary to open negotiations 
with them. 

Mr. ONSLOW: That is not the 
Question. The Question is, whether, 
seeing that beneficial results are ex- 
pected from the Proclamation by Gene- 
ral Gordon in the Western Soudan, a 
similar Proclamation will not be issued 
by our Representative, Admiral Hewett, 
to prevent bloodshed in the Eastern 
Soudan? Irefer to a Proclamation, and 
not to any specific orders. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Admiral Hewett and General Graham 
have general powers to communicate 
with the Chiefs in the manner they think 
best. If they think that the issuing of 
a Proclamation is the most effectual 
means of making known the views and 
the intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, no doubt they will adopt that 
course. 

Mr. ONSLOW gave Notice that he 
would address the Question to the Prime 
Minister on Friday next. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
wish to ask the noble Lord whether the 
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report which appears in the evening 
apers is correct—that General Graham 

o received orders to withdraw from 

Tokar and to retire to Trinkitat ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
No, Sir; General Graham has received 
no such orders. We have had no intel- 
ligence from General Graham since yes- 
terday afternoon. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether Admiral Hewett had received 
instructions which would authorize him 
to issue a Proclamation to re-establish 
the traffic in slaves in the Eastern Sou- 
dan? 


[No answer was given to the Ques- 
tion. | 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether the original orders directing 
General Graham to retire when Tokar 
had been captured and the garrison re- 
lieved were still in force or had been . 
cancelled or superseded ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether there was any truth in the re- 
port which appeared in the evening 
papers of an intended attack on the 
camp of Osman Digna ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have received no information whatever 
of such an intended attack. No orders 
have been sent cancelling or superseding 
the orders to General Graham which I 
read to the House yesterday. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether it would now be convenient to 
the Prime Minister to answer the Ques- 
tion which the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had failed 
to answer? [ Cries of “No!” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not like 
to remain silent—it would not be cour- 
teous for me to do so. I frankly admit 
that I am incredulous as to the failure of 
my noble Friend to answer the Question. 
We are not aware of any necessity what- 
ever for taking any steps with regard 
to keeping open the communication be- 
tween Khartoum and Lower Egypt. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he thought the Prime Minister must 
have misunderstood his Question very 
materially. His Question did not refer 
to the physical communication between 
the two places, but to the Governmental 
and the political connection between 
Khartoum and Lower Egypt. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I certainly 
thought that the Question was purely 
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local and geographical. I had no idea 
that the hon. Member was flying so 
high as to touch the question of poli- 
tical connection. On this subject our 
views and intentions remain entirely 
unchanged. I do not concede that those 
views and intentions have been chal- 
lenged by the House—indeed, they have 
commanded the general assent of the 
House as far as that point is concerned. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Prime Minister to forgive him for 
drawing his attention to the point of his 
Question. All that he wished to know 
was, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to maintain the con- 
nection between Khartoum and Egypt ? 
He had not been able to gather a clear 
opinion on this subject from the state- 
ments which had been made in that 
House, neither did he think that anyone 
else had been able to do so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It has been an- 
nounced on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, in the clearest manner, that 
General Gordon was to go to the Soudan 
for the sake of conducting the important 
operation of withdrawing the Egyptian 
Military Forces from the Soudan. These 
Military Forces were a symbol of Egyp- 
tian power, and their withdrawal meant, 
in the main, the abandonment of Egyp- 
tian authority over the interior of the 
Soudan. That, of course, included 
Khartoum, which is a part of the 
Soudan. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Does it include Suakin ? 


[No answer was given to the Ques- 
tion. ] 


HOTION. 


——_) ——_ 


DWELLINGS IN CROWDED DISTRICTS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
condition of inhabited; dwellings in 
crowded districts of large towns ; and to 
move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the evils 
of overcrowding cannot in all cases be ade- 
quately met by the enforcement of purely sani- 
tary regulations, and that it is therefore expedi- 
ent that, in the case of certain public Trusts and 
Corporations having for their object the im- 
provement of the dwellings of the working 
classes, some relaxation should be made in the 
rules under which loans are at present granted 
by the Public Works Loan Commissioners,” 
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said, he would make no apology for 
bringing this important topic before the 
attention of the House, for it had pro- 
foundly stirred public opinion out-of- 
doors, and it had been considered, 
although not, he thought, fully discussed, 
in ‘‘ another place.” It would, however, 
in his opinion, be a grave dereliction of 
duty on the part of that House if they 
were not to make some contribution to 
the solution of a question which was of 
such great importance to those whom 
hon. Members were sent into that House 
to represent. Neither did he think that 
the appointment by the Queen of a 
Royal Commission was any argument 
whatever—indeed, it was rather the re- 
verse—against having a debate in that 
House on this subject. The Royal Com- 





mission had been appointed to make 


inquiries; and, no doubt, further in- 
quiry was urgently called for. A vast 
mass of information, however, had 
been already obtained, and it would 
be useless to keep on heaping Blue 
Books on Blue Books and Reports 
on Reports without trying to extract 
from the vast collection of facts which 
they already possessed some kind of 
conclusion which might serve as a guide 
to the Royal Commission in the prose- 
cution of their inquiries. It was un- 
necessary for him to say that he brought 
forward this question in no Party spirit. 
It would, indeed, be an exhibition of 
almost criminal perverseness to try and 
extract Party capital out of a question 
which was, in some respects, the most 
difficult, complicated, and delicate that 
Parliament had ever had to deal with. 
But if he did not propose to approach 
it from a Party point of view, neither 
did he intend to approach it from a 
sentimental point of view. It would be 
easy, by merely giving a realistic de- 
scription to the House of the horrors 
which were to be found not many steps 
from the place where they were sitting, 
to excite the pity—and, he was afraid, 
the disgust also—of those whoheard him; 
but he thought that enough had been 
done to arouse the interest of the public ; 
the problem now was to direct it into 
the proper channels. That House ought 
to approach this question neither in a 
Party nor in a sentimental spirit, butin a 
critical spirit, as physicians rather than 
as rhetoricians. Inflated rhetoric was 
not only useless, but it was calculated 
to give the country a very falso impres- 
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sion as to the state of things that really 
existed at the present time compared 
with what had existed in the past. He 
believed that the present condition of 
the people in London and in the other 
large towns was far better than it had 
been 40, 100, or 200 years ago. To go 
no further back than 49 years ago, he 
might remind the House that in Liver- 
pool at that date the working classes 
numbered 175,000, of whom 135,000 
lived in the old-fashioned Lancashire 
courts, which consisted of long tunnels 
only 9 feet wide and closed at both ends, 
without the possibility of ventilation, 
and without any proper drainage. The 
remaining 40,000 lived in cellars. And 
what did the House suppose a Liverpool 
cellar was like? It consisted of an un- 
derground apartment, having no com- 
munication whatever with the outer air 
except through the door, the top of 
which was on a level with the pavement 
of the streets. In such cellars the people 
lived, without ventilation, without drain- 
age, without any possibility, he would 
not say of comfort or of health, but of 
common decency ormorality. Butthough, 
perhaps, much still remained to be done 
in the improvement of the dwellings of 
the working classes in Liverpool, still 
these scandalous evils were swept away, 
and the people now had the advantage of 
a complete drainage system and of an 
excellent water supply, while the cellars 
and courts had been abolished, or, at 
least, were in process of abolition. The 
state of Glasgow some 30 years ago was 
enough to make the blood run cold. In 
a pamphlet recently published by Mr. 
James Morrison, the late Sub-Convener 
of the Glasgow City Improvement Trust, 
with regard to the state of Glasgow in 
1860, the writer said— 


“ At about that time, and for a period of two 
years, I had occasion to visit people in those 
localities at all hours of the day and night, and 
frequently to spend several hours in their 
houses, and the scenes then and there witnessed 
were of such a nature as can never be effaced 
from the memory. The conviction left upon my 
mind was that the only possible destination of 
the generation then and there being introduced 
into the world was the prison, the penitentiary, 
the hulks, or the gallows. There was then no 
hope before them, no hand stretched out to 
save, It was also apparent that there was an 
urgent necessity for a Coroner’s Court in 
Glasgow—that is to say, if there were any pro- 

riety in preventing or punishing the crime of 
infanticide; but cynics may say that it was 
better for children to be put into the tub or 
choked in infancy than to be strangled at 
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maturity by Calcraft at the public expense. 
The thieves’ houses were tolerably comfortable ; 
but the state of the common lodging-houses 
and the cellars especially beggars description, 
the floors thereof being packed at night 
with human beings—men, women, and children 
—like so many bundles of rags, and the walls 
and roof black with vermin.” 


What was the result of this state of 
things? The death rate in some of those 
parts was 34 in 1,000, 38 in 1,000, and 
52 in 1,000, and in the year 1871 it 
actually amounted to 70 in 1,000. He 
had another caution to give to the 
House in considering this question. He 
believed it would be folly to seek for the 
causes of the present state of things in 
any peculiarities either of our time or of 
the social conditions under which we 
lived. These festering spots in big towns 
were not a peculiarity of England in the 
nineteenth century. They were to be 
found under Oriental despotisms, and 
under the system of Western freedom. 
They were to be found in countries where 
the land in general was held in large 
masses, as was, unfortunately, too much 
the case in England; but they were to 
be found also in countries where peasant 
proprietorships existed; for they were 
to be found in Paris. They were to be 
found in the crowded populations of the 
West of Europe; and they were to be 
found in countries where there was a 
boundless and inexhaustible provision 
of unoccupied land ; for they were to be 
found in New York. They were to be 
found not only in towns where the prac- 
tice was to let out the land on termin- 
able building leases, but also in towns 
like Manchester, where the practice was 
to build upon perpetual leases, and in 
Scotland, where it was the practice to 
build on feus. Now, the first step to- 
wards curing the evil was to make some 
analysis of the complex causes which 
had produced it. And the first proposi- 
tion he would lay down was this—that 
not only were the crowded and un- 
wholesome districts of the big towns 
the cause of demoralization among the 
people, but that they were in part the 
result of existing demoralization. And 
this, if must be recollected, was a cause 
which could never be entirely removed. 
The population of the country was 
35,000,000. It was idle to suppose that 
any system of education or police would 
entirely prevent the existence among 
them of a considerable residuum ; and 
this residuum, consisting of the criminal 
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classes, and of all who, from any cause, 
desired: concealment, naturally gravi- 
tated towards the Metropolis chiefly, 
and in a secondary degree towards the 
large Provincial towns. Undoubtedly it 
always would beso. There always would 
be a population which would come into 
the Metropolis for purposes of conceal- 
ment, for purposes of crime, to make use 
of the charities of the town, or to minister 
to its vices. He had no remedy to pro- 
pose for dealing with a population of that 
kind. He did not believe that, except 
in the very slow progress of civilization, 
any remedy whatever was to be found. 
Therefore, he altogether dismissed from 
his consideration that particular cause 
of the evils which he was asking the 
House to consider. He now came to the 
second class of causes, which, in fact, 
consisted in the carelessness and igno- 
rance of our ancestors. We did not make 
our towns; we, in the main, inherited 
them ; and we could not remake them 
on the improved system advocated by 
the Local Government Board. We had 
come into a heritage of vast areas 
covered with buildings erected in the 
most insanitary manner possible. In 
London, in Glasgow, in Liverpool, New- 
castle, and other old towns we were 
suffering from evils which we found, 
but did not create. But if only the 
existing law were put in force, he be- 
lieved that the particular cause of which 
he was now treating could, on the whole, 
be met. Let him here put in a plea 
with the Government, and especially 
with the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Local Government Board, 
in regard to the construction of suburbs. 
London increased by about 50,000 souls 
a-year. Every year a vast town as large 
as Northampton was added to the Me- 
tropolis. Now we had, at all events, the 
power to see that these new towns were 
built according to the most approved 
rules of sanitary science, and we ought 
not to be guilty of handing down to 

osterity evils such as those which we 
had inherited from our ancestors. Might 
not, also, something be done in the direc- 
tion of providing more open spaces and 
parks ? When land was already thickly 
covered with population its value be- 
came so prodigious as almost to amount 
to a prohibition of any such scheme.. 
In his opinion, the construction of streets 
of less than a certain width, with drain- 
age of a certain quality, walls of a cer- 
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tain thickness, and sufficient air-holes in 
the shape of open spaces should not be 
permitted. But was sanitary science 
capable of coping with all the difficulties 
of the situation in the districts in the 
centre of big towns which had long been 
built over? His contention was that it 
was not. Some people said these ques- 
tions ought to be left to the free action 
of competition. They said that the 
working classes, when they found that 
by the growth of warehouses or manu- 
factories, or from other causes, they were 
being forced closer and closer into insani- 
tary habitations, ought to refuse to ac- 
cept such dwellings, and to leave suchcen- 
tres of industry until by the mereaction of 
supply and demand wages had risen to 
such a point that it would be to the in- 
terest of speculative builders to provide 
them with buildings which were ade- 
quate for their necessities. No doubt it 
was greatly to be desired that the work- 
ing classes should have sufficient inde- 
pendence to act in such a manner, but 
we had to remember that they had not 
hitherto done so. In peint of fact, the 
first thing which the lower class of the 
labouring population were prepared to 
give up was proper accommodation in 
their dwellings. It almost seemed as if 
the taste for proper accommodation was 
an artificial taste. The working classes 
would combine to prevent a diminution 
of wages, and there were many other 
things to which they would not submit ; 
but they would not combine to avoid 
being packed together in houses so 
closely that all proper conditions of 
health were violated. The system of 
free competition which some people ad- 
vocated could not be worked unless 
there were a strong and effective desire 
on the part of the working classes them- 
selves to live under better conditions 
than they did at present. We must 
deal with facts as we found them. The 
Report of the Committee on Labourers’ 
Dwellingsshowed that these people would 
often consent to live in worse rooms at 
higher rents, rather than go into better 
rooms at less rents. We were all too 
ready to assume that the mere size of 
towns necessarily produced overcrowd- 
ing. But it was not so. Overcrowding, 
in its more obstinate forms, depended 
on other conditions, which were found 
in London and Liverpool, but were not 
found, for example, at Manchester, or 
were found there only to a smaller de- 
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gree. At Manchester the chief part of 
the population was engaged in large 
mills, and as rents rose in the city itself, 
the millowners, as machinery wanted 
renewing, took their mills from the in- 
terior to the outskirts of the town. 
The population followed the employers 
thither. But at Manchester the problem 
was much easier to deal with than in 
London, because in London industries 
did not depend on large mills, which 
could be moved, but on large centres of 
industry—such as the Docks, the City 
warehouses, or the West End shops, 
which could not be moved. Thus, the 
centres of industry being stationary, it 
was not possible to avoid overcrowding, 
if the workmen were to live, as they 
must, near their work. Accordingly, it 
was found that the evil existed most in- 
tensely in towns which, in that respect, 
were situated like London—in Liverpool 
and Newcastle, where the mass of the 
people were engaged in the docks and the 
neighbourhood of the river. On the other 
hand, the problem was comparatively 
easy at Glasgow. At one time the 
working people often lived in the inte- 
. rior of the city, and actually went to the 
outskirts to their work, and any relief 


to the overcrowding in the city itself 
brought the people nearer to their occu- 


pations. But the problem was so diffi- 
cult in London and other places, where, 
under the conditions he had indicated, 
the evil had grown to great proportions, 
that it could not, in his opinion, be 


solved without the assistance of some-: 


thing which he could only describe as 
charitable aid. It was objected that 
such help demoralized the people. But, 
in fact, almost all the benefit which had 
been done to the working classes in the 
matter of improved accommodation had 
been done from charitable, not commer- 
cial, motives. There was, for instance, no 
class of the labouring population whose 
dwellings had so much or so rapidly 
improved as those of the agricultural 
labourers. That improvement had 
chiefly occurred on the estates of large 
proprietors, whose outlay on the dwell- 
ings of the labourers was not, and was 
not intended to be, commercially remu- 
nerative. He knew of a district in the 
Highlands where at this moment they 
could see three gradations or strata of 
buildings. First, they saw the original 
mud hovel, with a hole in the roof to let 
out the smoke, and in which the majority 
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of the Highland population had lived 
not so long ago; then they would see 
the cottage, much superior to the hovel, 
that had been substituted for it, on no 
commercial grounds, some 25 years ago, 
and into which the landlord had with 
difficulty induced his people to move; 
lastly, they had another step—cottages 
as superior to the second class as the 
second class were to the first. Less 
difficulty, but still some difficulty, was 
experienced in moving the people from 
the second class to the third; but when 
it once came to be known how far supe- 
rior these new cottages were to the old, 
then the taste spread, the standard of 
living was raised, and a vast and per- 
manent improvement was effected in the 
habits of these people by aid, which, 
though charitable, had not, he ventured 
to say, an atom in it of demoralizing 
influence. What had been done by phi- 
lantltrophic persons in the country was 
being done largely in towns by charit- 
able agencies. He could not pass this 
matter by without mentioning the name 
of a lady who had done more than any- 
one living to ameliorate the condition of 
the labouring people of London. The 
efforts of Miss Octavia Hill had reached 
the very lowest of the population; and 
although she made 4, and in some cases 
5, per cent on what she laid out, still he 
would recall to the House that hers was 
really a charitable agency. She gave 
her time for nothing, her assistants gave 
their time for nothing, and she had 
stated in evidence that, in order to in- 
duce the people to take two rooms, she 
frequently gave two rooms at less than 
twice the price of one. That, in its 
essence, was acharitable aid. Nodoubt 
charity might be demoralizing; and 
much charity was so at this moment. 
He knew of a district in London into 
which a large population flowed for the 
purpose of getting a share of the great 
parochial charities. Rents rose in con- 
sequence, and in the end the rich house- 
owners succeeded, indirectly but effec- 
tually, in getting all the money of the 
charities, while the poor got all the 
demoralization. Then the work of the 
Peabody Trustees was, in effect, charit- 
able—perhaps the most charitable of 
all organizations of this kind, as the 
return was only 3 per cent. But the 
effect of that work was not so much 
to reduce rents as to give better accom- 
modation for the same rent. A single 
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room in a Peabody building cost 2s. 
a-week ; but it was a much better room 
than could be obtained elsewhere for 
the money. He thought he had now 
sufficiently shown that the problem 
could not be effectually dealt with by 
mere sanitary legislation, or by purely 
commercial enterprize, and that some- 
thing in the nature of charity was abso- 
lutely required. What he asked was 
that the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners should aid such bodies as were 
able and willing to carry on the work 
he recommended. He might be told 
that, in making a proposal like this, he 
was promoting Socialism; that it was 
no business of the State to provide 
cheap lodgings, and that for the State 
to provide cheap lodgings would be as 
absurd as the State providing cheap 
bread. But those advocates of non-inter- 
vention were very one-sided. They ob- 
jected to the State interfering with the 


question of housing the poor. But what 
were we doing, not only in London, but 
in all the large towns? By State inter- 
ference we made large streets and new 
railways, and cleared districts of un- 
sanitary houses. It was too late then 


to say that the State ought not to inter- 
fere, for the State already interfered in 
the most direct manner. The Glasgow 
Improvement Trust, for example, which, 
for the purposes of his argument, might 
be considered as the State, had cleared 
out, with great benefit to the community 
generally, a very large population, and 
had allowed that population to find 
houses for themselves; but they had 
taken pains to follow, if not the whole, 
at all events a large per centage, of that 
population, so that we could observe 
exactly what had happened. What had 
happened was, firstly, that the people 
had greatly improved dwellings; and, 
secondly, that they paid more for them. 
They formerly lived in those wynds to 
which he had referred, and they now 
lived in houses far better from a sa- 
nitary point of view, far better from a 
moral point of view, but more costly 
from a financial point of view than those 
they had left. So that the result of State 
action—for that was what it amounted 
to in this matter—had been to compel 
those people to lodge better and pay more 
rent. That that was a state of things 
highly beneficial to the community_at 
large he freely admitted, and that it had 
worked great improvement was shown 
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by the fact that, whereas, in 1871, the 
percentage of persons occupying one 
room only in Glasgow was 30, it was now 
only 24; whereas, in 1871, those occu- 
pying two rooms were only 41 per cent, 
they were now 44 per cent; and whereas, 
in 1871, only 13 lived in three rooms, 
now the percentage of residents in 
three rooms was 16. But though the 
action of the. Glasgow Corporation was 
undoubtedly beneficial, it was equally 
undoubtedly inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of non-intervention. Was the 
House prepared to go the whole length 
of saying that the State should not in- 
terfere in any public work ? Ifnot, could 
any public work be suggested more 
advantageous to the community? If 
he was told that the course he recom- 
mended would foster Socialism, he ad- 
mitted frankly that he thought there 
was a certain danger of that. He did 
not, of course, admit that the prin- 
ciple of Socialism was involved in his . 
proposal ; but it might, perhaps, among 
the ignorant population which existed 
too much in our big towns, foster the 
idea that it was the duty of the State 
to get them out of every trouble. While 
he did not underrate the magnitude of 
this danger, still, after all, he con- 
sidered that the danger was in this case 
worth running. He did not ask that a 
single sixpence should be taken out of 
the pocket of the taxpayer. All ,he 
asked was that the State should, under 
rigid conditions as to security, lend its 
credit to certain charitable trusts.“ He 
was perfectly aware that when the State 
was asked to do that, it was said that the 
proposal meant, in fact, giving money, 
and that these charitable trusts could 
borrow as cheaply as the State, if their 
security was as good. But this was 
inaccurate. The State could borrow 
cheaper, not because the national credit 
was safer than a first-class mortgage, 
but because the funds were a more con- 
venient investment. It was this con- 
venience he asked the State to lend—at 
no risk to itself; at no risk, therefore, 
to the taxpayer; and with great ad- 
vantage to the nation. He would only 
say, in conclusion, that if the evil was 
not so acute as it had been in pre- 
vious times it was more important than 
ever to deal with it. The result of 
the abolition of the Corn Laws and the 
introduction of Free Trade was that 
England must become more and more 
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a great manufacturing country. Whe- 
ther they liked it or not, it was inevit- 
able that relatively to the inhabitants 
of the country districts the inhabitants 
of the town districts would largely mul- 
tiply. If that were so, did it not be- 
hove them to make every effort to im- 
prove the sanitary and moral condition 
of that ever-increasing population? Mil- 
lions were annually spent—he might 
almost say squandered—upon education. 
Was it, then, too much to ask the House 
to lend, without spending, some money, 
in order to promote the growth of a 
state of things without which mere 
book learning was useless or worse than 
usless? The question affected not us 
merely, but our posterity. The moral 
and physical evils which now existed in 
our large towns were evils which did not 
die with those who suffered under them. 
They went in sure succession from father 
to son. If they would have a posterity 
capable of continuing the traditions of 
the great English race they must do 
something soon and something effectual 
to remedy the condition of things he 
had described. Whether the particular 
remedies he had proposed would meet 
with the approval of the House he could 
not, of course, say; but, at all events, 
he was sure that he had done well in 
bringing before the attentive considera- 
tion of the House this great and diffi- 
cult problem, and his own imperfect 
proposition for its partial solution he 
must leave to their kind indulgence. 
He begged to move the Resolution which 
stood in his name. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAITR: Sir, Ihave 
pleasure in seconding the moderate Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour). The public con- 
science has recently been so startled as 
to the state of many of the poorer dwell- 
ings in London that the facts seem to 
have come in the light of a discovery. 
But the facts, and even legislation upon 
them, are of a very old date. Queen 
Elizabeth was so shocked at the rapid 
tn of London and the state of the 

wellings of the people that she acted, 
both by Proclamation and Statute, in 
her usual high-handed way, to prevent 
the continuance of the evil. Although 
in her time there were in all England 
only 15 houses and 82 people to the 
square mile, while now there are 90 
houses and 446 people, she thought 
London with its 150,000 inhabitants was 
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such a huge city that she forbade any 
more houses being erected within three 
miles of London and Westminster ; and 
to prevent overcrowding in the City, she 
prohibited the division of a house into 
various tenements, giving reasons which 
sound singularly like those which we 
hear at the present day. She said— 

‘‘Tnasmuch as that great numbers of poor 

people inhabiting small rooms, and those of a 
very poor sort, and such as live by begging, or 
worse means, being therein heaped together, 
and in a sort smothered, with many families of 
children and lodgers in one house or small 
tenement, it must needs follow that if Plague 
or sickness came among them, it would pre- 
sently spread through the whole city and con- 
fines.” 
When good Queen Elizabeth so acted, 
the workmen’s dwellings were without 
glass windows, were unheated by coal 
fires, while their inmates slept on straw 
beds. About acentury after this action, 
at the period of the Restoration, the 
dwellings in England were so bad 
that Macaulay describes them in these 
words— 

‘¢ When men died faster in the purest country 
air than they now die in the most pestilential 
lanes of our towns, and when men died faster 
in the lanes of our towns than they now die in 
the coast of Guiana.” 

Macaulay was right, for the death rate 
in London from 1660-1679 was 80 per 
1,000 of the living, while now it is only 
214, or nearly one-fourth. It will thus 
be seen that during along period of our 
history there has been a gradual but 
great amelioration in the state of the 
dwellings of the poor. It is fitting that 
in the reign of Queen Victoria—not now, 
but all through her reign—there have 
been persistent efforts to continue this 
amelioration. There have not only been 
important inquiries as to the condition 
of houses, but also very effective legis- 
lation for their improvement. First 
there was the remarkable Sanitary Re- 
port of Mr. Chadwick, which exposed 
the evils in a striking way. Then 
there was the complete and exhaustive 
Inquiry into the state of large towns 
and populous districts, in 1844, by Sir 
Robert Peel’s Commission, to which I 
will again allude. Then there was the 
Royal Sanitary Commission of 1870, 
presided over by Mr. Adderley. Lastly, 
there was the Select Committee of 1881. 
Each of these Inquiries had legislative 
fruit, beginning with the great Health 
Act of 1848; then with the Consoli- 
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dated Act of 1875; and y in re- 
lation to dwellings, we have Torrens’ 
Acts for small areas, and Cross’s Acts 
for larger areas. Numerous collateral 
Acts bearing on the same question in 
regard to public health, to nuisances, to 
loans of money, &c., have passed both 
Houses and have become law. It is not 
so much new law that is needed as a 
more vigorous administration of exist- 
ing laws. Many towns have obtained 
local Acts for themselves, and have ad- 
ministered them with efficiency. All 
this the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) and 
the late Home Secretary (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) know as well as myself. 
Nevertheless, a Royal Commission has 
been issued, and, unless care is taken, 
will be used by supine authorities as a 
warrant for delay. But neither Govern- 
ment nor local authorities will be justi- 
fied in delaying the more efficient admi- 
nistration of existing laws. They are 
now backed by a great force of public 
opinion, though this may subside. This 
is not the first time that I have seen a 
rise and fall of public sentiment on this 
subject. Perhaps I may make the most 
useful contribution to the debate by 
taking a general survey of our successes 
and failures over a period of years. I 
venture to do this because I was an 
active Member of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Commission of 1844, and spent two 
years in inquiring into the state of our 
large towns and populous districts in 
every part of England. During this 
Inquiry I visited hundreds of the squalid 
dwellings in all our large towns, and 
passed many nights within them, so 
that I might see the overcrowding in 
its worst forms. The country at that 
time was as thoroughly aroused by our 
Reports as it is at the present day, and 
the great Health Act of 1848 was their 
legislative fruit. This gives me a line 
of knowledge which is useful as a base 
for measuring our successes and failures 
since thattime. At the beginning of this 
century London was the only town in the 
Kingdom with more than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants; but owing to the unexampled 
growth of manufactures, great cities have 
sprung into existence, and there are now 
29 with more than that population. In- 
deed, hamlets have grown into villages, 
villages into towns, and towns into great 
cities. Yet till 1848 there was no gene- 
ral sanitary law. Under the growth of 
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manufactures wages rose rapidly, and 
on the abolition and reduction of taxes 
on necessaries their price fell. Though, 
therefore, the working man had greater 
ability to pay for better house accom- 
modation, he did not care to meet the 
rapid rise in rents, which are now one 
and a-half times greater than when I 
reported on Sir Robert Peel’s Commis- 
sion. Thus dwellings have lagged be- 
hind the general advance in prosperity, 
both as to accommodation and sanitary 
appliances, Still, as a general result, 
great improvements have taken place, 
while mortality and sickness among the 
people have largely lessened. Queen 
Elizabeth, in her laws, confounded two 
things—massing and density of popula- 
tion, the latter always attended by 
increased mortality, the former not 
necessarily so. In the present century 
the massing of population has rapidly 
proceeded ; but, on the whole, the cities 
have improved in health more quickly 


than the country districts. Thirty years . 


ago the mortality of English towns was 
27 per 1,000 living; now it is 22. Of 
course, this reduction is not entirely due 
to improved dwellings, for better drain- 
age and water supply must also be 
taken into account. The important fact, 
however, is certain, that improved civic 
administration is steadily reducing the 
mortality of towns, and that now it is 
not much greater than was the mortality 
of rural districts 30 years ago. The 
towns are, in fact, rapidly gaining upon 
the country. A generation ago the 
country in regard to health was 234 per 
cent better than the towns; now it is 
only 15 per cent. Then rural districts 
had a rate of deaths about 21 in 
1,000 living; now it is 18}, or just the 
mortality of Bradford last year. There 
will be quite as much work for the 
Royal Commission to inquire about as 
to the dwellings in rural districts as in 
towns. I think that have said enough 
to show that the question of dweilings 
is not a new one, and that, bad as is the 
condition of many of them now, there 
has been a great and sensible ameliora- 
tion during a long succession of years. 
Many towns, like Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, Birmingham, Bradford, and others, 
have not been contented with general 
legislation, but have obtained local Acts 
which have produced marked ameliora- 
tion in the dwellings of their poor. As 
a general result of this action every- 
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where, I find a great improvement in 
the towns, all of which I visited in 1844, 
and most of which I have seen in recent 
years. Cellar habitations have nearly 
vanished, and the new houses built are 
not in gross violation of all sanitary 
rules. I had registered the mortality 
of all of them in 1844, and it is now 
greatly lessened. Zymotic diseases— 
that is, diseases arising from filth—are 
less common ; typhus is now rare, though 
typhoid is still prevalent. Typhus some- 
times re-appears to warn us of gross 
sanitary neglect, as it does in Liverpool 
at the present moment. The most dis- 
couraging feature in the comparison is 
that deaths from consumption and lung 
diseases do not decrease, and they are, 
in my mind, a surest index of overcrowd- 
ing. They still attack the adult males 
of our large towns in a frightful ratio. 
The rate of mortality from lung diseases 
in the country districts at the ages of 
45 to 55 is a little above 2 in 1,000 
- living at these ages; but in Liverpool, 
Manchester, and the Potteries it is 


actually four times as great, being 
nearly 84 per 1,000. In London and 
in Birmingham the mortality varies from 


7 to 5. The mortality among females at 
these ages from lung diseases is a great 
deal less. The explanation of this start- 
ling fact I take to be this—Both males 
and females breathe the same air of the 
town vitiated with smoke; but the males 
are exhausted by their work during the 
day, and perhaps also by their dissipa- 
tions, and when they return to their 
overcrowded homes they do not get that 
proper rest and good air which is so 
necessary to restore their exhausted 
bodies, and so they succumb more than 
females to the unhealthy surroundings. 
Until the towns reduce their consump- 
tive rate to that of the country they 
have not attained to the proper condi- 
tions of civic life. Nottingham has 
nearly attained this point. Looking at 
the whole question, there is much to 
encourage us in the progress of the last 
generation. Many towns have acted 
with the greatest energy in improving 
the dwellings of the poor. Sometimes 
this very energy aggravated for a 
time the evils which they were trying 
to remove. In Scotland we found that 
the destruction of the slums of the cities 
proceeded more rapidly than the con- 
struction of new dwellings, so that 
increased overcrowding was the conse- 
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quence. On the whole, however, houses 
arise in proportion to the demand. In 
the last decade the number of persons 
to a house rose very slightly in London, 
but in the other large towns it was less 
in 1881 than in 1871. The attention 
of the country has recently been di- 
rected, by powerful appeals, to the 
condition of the poorer dwellings in 
London, which in certain districts has a 
greatly overcrowded population. As a 
whole, London is a healthy city with a 
moderate mortality. This is satisfactory, 
as showing that massing of a population 
is not necessarily unhealthy. More than 
500,000 persons have been added to the 
population of London since 1871. In- 
deed, its population has doubled since 
Sir Robert Peel’s Commission of 1844, 
and yet its health has largely improved. 
In the two last decades the increase of 
London has been peripheral, for the 
central districts have decreased 8 per 
cent, while Outer London has increased 
28 per cent. But London is a huge Pro- 
vince, constituted of parts still possess- 
ing a rural death rate, and of other dis- 
tricts intensely unhealthy. The rate of 
mortality everywhere is influenced by 
the density of population. For instance, 
Hampstead and St. Giles happen to have 
the same population of 45,000. But the 
area of Hampstead is nearly 10 times 
greater than that of St. Giles. Each 
house in Hampstead contains seven per- 
sons, while each house in St. Giles con- 
tains 11 persons. The mortality of 
Hampstead varies from 13 to 16 in the 
1,000; that of St. Giles from 25 to 30, 
or nearly double. We cannot console 
ourselves with the general fact that 
London, as a whole, is a healthy and 
not overcrowded city, when we know 
that it contains districts like St. Giles, 
St. George’s-in-the-East, and some parts 
of Westminster, which have populations 
equal to large cities, and with mortality 
greater than the worst of them. It is 
trifling with statistics to say that London 
is not densely inhabited because it has 
only 25,000 people to the square mile, 
when there is a district within five mi- 
nutes’ walk of this House with 278,000 
to the square mile. The whole of Inner 
London has 107,000 people to the square 
mile. We have to recognize the fact that 
London contains rookeries in which men 
and women are herded together like 
savages, without the advantages of 
savage life. The American Indians on 
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the war-path have remarkably small 
mortality, for the bullets of the Whites 
strike them less surely than do diseases 
in their permanent wigwams. In peace 
they die rapidly, but when things be- 
come very bad they change their en- 
campments, and the mortality lessens. 
When the Christian missionary comes 
among them they are doomed, for, be- 
coming fixed in villages, with the tradi- 
tions of uncivilized life, the effects of 
overcrowding and filth tell upon them 
terribly. All this is experienced in a less 
degree by the inhabitants of country 
districts who flock into our towns. This 
is a necessary consequence of the over- 
crowding of the dwellings. Mr. Williams 
has recently shown that 58 per cent of 
the families in St. Giles live in one room 
—a condition of things worse than 
Glasgow before its recent improvements. 
His statistics, recently published in Zhe 
Zimes, show that in London there is a 
state of overcrowding in certain districts 
which it would be difficult to equal in 
Liverpool or any other unsanitary town. 
The cry of Outcast London has not been 
limited to the good men and good 
women who are labouring for the 
amelioration of the poor, but it is an 
expression of an examination of economic 
results on a large scale. These, so far 
as regards mortality, may be summed 
up in a sentence. Overcrowded districts 
have a high death rate both among 
children and adults. Between 15 and 
30 years of age the youth seem to be 
able to resist the depressing influences 
of overcrowding. From 30 to the end of 
life the mortality becomes excessive in 
our large towns, and, what is very 
serious, it increases from decade to 
decade. It is balanced by a diminution 
in the mortality of children. Increased 
mortality of adults at productive ages is 
not the whole evil. Deaths represent 
only the wrecks which strew the shore; 
they do not show the misery or loss pro- 
duced by the many storm-tossed barks. 
The numerous and prolonged cases of 
sickness in these crowded districts sap 
and undermine the general health, so 
that the members of the community lose 
their manly health, and with this their 
morality and spirit of independence, 
while a heritage of suffering and de- 
bility passes to a succeeding generation. 
Fortunately, the remedy is known, 
though there is difficulty in applying it. 
Numerous building societies, such as the 
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Peabody Trust, Sir Sydney Waterlow’s, 
Lord Shaftesbury’s, and Mr. Noel’s Com- 
panies, have shown that it is possible 
and profitable to build good sanitary 
dwellings. Some of these Companies, like 
that of. Sir Sydney Waterlow, have 
25,000 tenants, so that they have a large 
experience. The death rate in these is 
less than in country districts, for it is 
only from 16 to 18, while it is 184 in the 
country. Encouragement may be given 
without any violation of economic laws 
to go on more rapidly with this great 
sanitary work, and this is the limit of 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour). The 
blessings of such houses are not to be 
measured by death rates, but by the 
higher improvements in the morality 
and decency of the occupiers. A house 
which can only be occupied if rules as _ 
to order and cleanliness be obeyed is in 
itself a strong reforming agency. As 
Shakespeare truly says— 
‘* Tf the ill spirit have so fair a house, 

Good things will strive to dwell with it.” 
The important question for the Com- 
mission is how to apply a more rapid 
and efficient remedy than past efforts 
have produced. The rural population 
have no specific laws as the towns have. 
Torrens’ Acts for small areas and Oross’s 
Acts for large areas give to the towns 
laws sufficient, if administration be 
efficient. But country districts are 
lagging behind in the march of sanitary 
improvement, and possess no Acts to 
better the condition of the dwellings of 
the poor. That is a subject which will 
go far to justify the issue of the Com- 
mission. I trust that even as regards 
towns its scope will be wide enough. 
One of the most difficult questions is in 
regard to the tenure of building land. 
At present it seems impossible, at least 
in London, to fix responsibility on the 
beneficial owner of house property. A 
ground landlord has given a lease for 
99 years, and had covenants in the lease 
suitable to the house and its surround- 
ings when it was built. But in course 
of time the district is lowered, and the 
orginal covenants have no application, 
even if the first lessor could be found. 
In fact, the fixing of responsibility upon 
the ground landlord is impossible, for 
the original lessor may have a weakened 
and undefined interest in the property. 
The Commission will find useful work 
in inquiring into the conditions of the 
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tenure of land and of houses, so as to fix 
a sharp responsibility upon the beneficial 
landlord. In London there is a far 
greater difficulty than this. How is it 
possible to apply unity of administration 
of laws in themselves good, with the 
Metropolis split into diverse authorities, 
who have the most diverse ideas as to 
the need of improvement at all? Even 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, to 
which we have already given large 
powers, do not exercise them; and if 
they have faith in their powers, and in 
the needs of the poor, I fear it is faith 
without works. Some of these subjects 
cannot be delayed till a Commission of 
Inquiry has reported, but may soon 
occupy the attention of the House. The 
conscience of the nation is aroused, and 
will hold us responsible if we do not. 
. The working men cheered a Prime Mi- 
nister when he said that the true policy 
of a Government was comprised in the 
words, ‘‘ Sanitas sanitatis omnia santtas;”’ 
but they will be no longer content unless 
this phrase is carried into action. Un- 
doubtedly, even efficient local govern- 
ment will find the question of improved 
dwellings surrounded with difficulty. 
Property must have full responsibility 
as a condition for its possession. No 
one has a right to let a house so as to be 
a source of danger to its occupants or 
their neighbours. Still, it would be 
most dangerous for a community to 
undertake the supply of one of the 
primary wants of individual life. The 
conditions for the health of a community, 
as of an individual, are that it should be 
well-housed, well-fed, well-aired, and 
well-watered. If the wealth of the com- 
munity be applied to one of these con- 
ditions, why not to all? If we are to 
spend the money of the provident that 
the improvident may have better homes, 
why not also extend this aid to their 
‘food? Some towns have already fallen 
into this dangerous error by building 
houses with money from rates. The 
Resolution before us avoids this error. 
It simply asks that greater facilities 
should be given to borrow money under 
existing powers by Companies and Cor- 
os who can give ample security 

orrepayment. When we have done all 
that legislation can do, an immense diffi- 
culty remains. You may improve houses, 
and yet find that there is a large residue 
of the people whose habits of life will 
render any house insalubrious. This 
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residue, through the influence of educa- 
tion, is rapidly diminishing, but it is still 
large. We see this amelioration in a 
higher moral sense of the community, 
for crime and pauperism is decreasing, 
at least in Great Britain. But there is 
much that is still appalling in the habits 
of the outcast in our large cities. To 
ameliorate these a higher influence than 
mere legislative powers or civic adminis- 
tration is required. To these people 
friendly counsel and sympathy will 
alone be of avail. The landlord or his 
lessor may threaten them with ejection 
for their filthy habits; but ejection only 
intensifies the evil in another place. The 
Sanitary Inspector may go and white- 
wash the room or burn the bedding of 
the inmate who has died of fever; but 
his act is looked upon as the barbarous 
power of an invading enemy, and leads 
to no amelioration. As Miss Octavia 
Hill says in her evidence to the Com- 
mittee of 1881— 

“ You may hunt the poor from place to piace, 
but you will never reach them except through 
people who care about them and watch over 
them.”’ 

These are the true friends of the outcast 
poor. They are missionaries of civiliza- 
tion who hold out a helping hand, not 
containing a dole of money, but a firm 
hand to sustain the poor when they are 
falling. By their wise and friendly 
counsel they aid in the improvement of 
the home and raise the social condition 
of its occupants. They prove to them 
that their physical surroundings are the 
causes of the disease which has brought 
them to the verge of ruin, and by teach- 
ing thrift and economy inculcate the 
great truth that cleanliness in person 
and in heart is a direct portal to godli- 
ness. After this civilizing mission pro- 
duces fruit, increased effort arises to 
obtain less squalid homes, and if the 
demand is made, increased supply will 
follow. We have first to persuade the 
poorer classes that squalid homes under- 
mine health and morality. When we 
see the dens in which many live, Shake- 
speare’s warning is not too strong— 
‘*This house is but a butchery—abhor 
it, fear it, do not enter it.’”? Numerous 
missions of this kind are doing noble 
work in improving the habits of the 
poor, and fitting them for those better 
dwellings which the law and private 
efforts are providing. The work is great 
and noble, and is indispensable as 9 
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supplement to public agencies. There 
would appear at first sight to be a deeper 
difficulty even than the habits of the out- 
casts, and that is their poverty. But 
this poverty is often the result of thrift- 
less and improvident habits, and will be 
lessened as these are improved. Besides, 
as a fact, the evils of overcrowding 
dwellings are found chiefly in prosperous 
and not in adverse times. When times 
are bad, and the demand for work is 
slack, there are many vacant houses, 
and lodgers are not taken in by poor 
families. The striking result follows, 
that mortality lessens in times of national 
poverty. This has been especially noted 
in Glasgow when times are bad and 
public relief has to be given. I once 
constructed curves representing poor 
rates and death rates over a long period 
in Manchester, and they were in inverse 
ratio, for when poor rates rose death 
rates went down. The whole question 


under consideration is surrounded with 
difficulties and anomalies; but a suffi- 
ciently large experience has been ob- 
tained to encourage efficient and wise 
administration of existing law, and to 
induce us to improve the local govern- 


ment which is entrusted with the ad- 
ministration. There is one striking fact, 
which proves to us how much may be 
effected by any measure that decreases 
the over crowding of the poor, while it 
indicates, at the same time, that evils 
still exist on a large scale; juvenile 
mortality under five years of age has 
lessened from improved sanitary ar- 
rangements since 1870 by about 7 per 
cent. But in that year the Education 
Act passed, and a most marked improve- 
ment has come over the mortality of 
children at school ages. From 5 to 10 
years mortality has lessened 30 per cent ; 
from 10 to 15 by 32 per cent; and from 
15 to 20 by 30 per cent. I see no other 
explanation of this striking improvement 
except one—that children have been 
gathered into the schools from their 
crowded and unsanitary homes, and have 
thus escaped the perils of disease. Rate- 
payers grumble at increased taxation for 
local improvements and education ; they 
would have had to pay much more with- 
out them. Since I took up this subject, 
40 years ago, the chances of life have 
been gradually improving. Then the 
mear duration of a man’s life was 39°9 
years. Now it is 41°9 years, or it has 
advanced by two years. In the short 
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span of man’s life this is a great addi- 
tion, and it is a reward for the exertions 
of local government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘« That, in the opinion of this House, the evils 
of overcrowding cannot in all cases be adequately 
met by the enforcement of purely sanitary regu- 
lations, and that it is therefore expedient that, 
in the case of certain public Trusts and Corpo- 
rations having for their object the improvement 
of the dwellings of the working classes, some 
relaxation should be made in the rules under 
which loans are at present granted by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners.”—(Mr. A. J. Bal- 


Sour.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
his hon. Friend who had moved this 
Motion seemed through the whole of his 
speech to be alluding to some imaginary 
enemy in the House who would make 
this, or that, or the other remark in 
answer to many of his points. He did 
not know who this imaginary foe might 
be. The hon. Member might have been 
referring to a noble Lord (Lord Wemyss) 
who took part in a recent debate on this 
subject in ‘‘ another place;”’ but he did 
not think there was anyone in that 
House who was likely to take the strong 
line which he indicated. Although he 
did not complain of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman, he had some complaints 
to make with regard to the terms of his 
Motion. The speech was an excellent 
one, but it appeared to have very little 
to do with the Motion. The hon. Mem- 
ber stated that his preliminary remarks 
carried him to the very edge of his Mo- 
tion; but he never got beyond the edge. 
He never explained the Motion. The 
Motion stated— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the evils 
of overcrowding cannot in all cases be ade- 
quately met by the enforcement of purely sani- 
tary regulations.” 

No one, he thought, would deny that 
proposition. But the Motion went on— 


“It is therefore expedient that, in the case of 
certain public Trusts and Corporations having 
for their object the improvement of the dwellings 
of the working classes, some relaxation should 
be made in the rules under which loans are at 
present granted by the Public Works Loans 
Commissioners.” 


The important part of the Resolution, 
“certain public Trusts and Corpora- 
tions,” his hon. Friend did not explain. 
He supposed in using those words his 
hon. Friend referred in the first place to 
the Peabody Trustees; but he did not 
know whether he meant to include the 
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Waterlow and other Companies who had 
in past times received loans from the 
Government. There was no explanation 
of this phrase in the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, and no light was thrown upon 
it by the provisions of any Act of Par- 
liament. He imagined that his hon. 
Friend rather desired to increase the 
difference which was at present existing 
‘between the rates of the loans to the 
Peabody Trustees and of those to other 
Companies. At all events, some of his 
remarks seemed to bear that com- 
plexion. He, himself, in the year 1879, 
opposed the proposal to make those loans 
to the Peabody Trustees upon more 
favourable terms than to the other Com- 
panies. The Peabody Trustees obtained 
their loans on more favourable terms, 
because they were able to take them for 
a shorter period. They received their 
money at 3} per cent, and the other 
Companies, as a rule, paid 4 per cent. 
He did not think that the House gene- 
rally would be disposed to agree with 
the hon. Member in desiring to increase 
the difference in those rates; but he 
fancied they would rather be inclined to 
go in an opposite direction. His hon. 
Friend laid it down in his speech, al- 
though there was no such limitation in his 
Motion, that the aid given by the State 
ought to be given to London rather than 
to the country as a whole. He made a 
strong point of the difference between 
London and the country, and in some 
portions of his remarks he was disposed 
to agree with him. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman laid it down that more favour- 
able financial consideration should be 
given to London than to the rest of 
England. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hardly go 
to that length. I think that London is a 
more difficult problem, and requires 
more careful treatment; but I certainly 
should not exclude other towns. 

Si CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that, in that case, he would not press 
the point. But his hon. Friend went on 
to argue that the State ought not to 
make a loss on the transactions. At 
present the State lent large sums of 
money to the Peabody Trustees for terms 
under 20 years at 34 per cent. He pre- 
sumed that his hon. Friend meant that 
the money should be lent at 3} per cent ; 
but that was rather a small Motion to 
make forso large aspeech, and he was dis- 
posed to think that the difference consti- 
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tuted a very small and trifling remedy 
to apply to so large a question. Before 
he came to other reasons which he en- 
tertained against the Motion, he would 
point out that loans were largely made 
at the present moment for the purposes 
of artizans’ dwellings. There was a 
Return in the possession of the House, 
dated 1874, and there was a Blue Book 
of the Public Works Commission, dated 
1882-3, which gave full information 
upon the subject. The Public Works 
Loan Commissioners could lend, under 
the Act of 1866, at 4 per cent. They 
could also lend at 4 per cent under 
the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Acts of 1868-9, and by the Public 
Works Loans Act of 1879, 42 and 43 
Vict.c. 77. Under that Act they could 
lend money to the Peabody Trustees, or 
any other Company, for the construction 
of dwellings suitable for the labouring 
classes at not less than 3} percent. In 
1879, he and others who now sat on the 
Ministerial side of the House offered 
considerable objection to the proposals 
then made by the Leader of the House, 
the present Leader of the Opposition, 
on the ground that those proposals would 
form a bar to artizans’ dwellings opera- 
tions in the future. The right hon. 
Baronet who now led the Opposition, 
and who then led the House, deliberately 
fixed, or refixed, the rate of interest at 
that time after full consideration by 
Parliament. After the Bill passed, he 
completed his work by issuing a Trea- 
sury Minute in August, 1379. What- 
ever might have been the views of those 
who opposed the Bill and the Treasury 
Minute, that Act still regulated the pro- 
ceedings of the PublicWorks Loan Com- 
missioners. Money was lent at 34 per 
cent for 20 years, 3} per cent for 30 years, 
and 4 per cent from 30 to 40 years. In 
1883, this subject was again considered 
by Parliament, and the rate of interest 
laid down in the Treasury Minute of 
1879 was maintained after full conside- 
ration. If the hon. Member wished the 
House to re-open this subject, he must 
remember—and the House would re- 
member—that he(SirCharles W. Dilke’s) 
reason for moving the Previous Question 
was that a Royal Commission had just 
been appointed which must necessarily 
have this matter, among others, before 
it. He hardly thought the House would 
wish to say expressly, without a proper 
financial discussion, and at the time 
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when a Royal Commission was investi- 
gating this, among other portions of the 
case, that it was expedient to make the 
difference between 34 and 3} per cent. 
Loans had been granted on a small scale 
under the provisions of the Labourers’ 
Dwellings Acts, 1866-7; they had 
been granted on a larger scale, to the 
amount of nearly £1,700,000, for arti- 
zans and labourers dwellings; and they 
had been granted on a considerable 
scale, to the amount of £705,000, to the 
Peabody Trustees, the Waterlow Trus- 
tees, and other Companies. This took 
place under the existing law ; but a large 
number of Companies had never received 
any loans; they managed to do without 
them. Flourishing Companies on a small 
scale, that managed to pay their way 
without loans, were doing a good work 
in London; some of these had as Direc- 
tors Members of that House, including 
the noble Lord the Memberfor Barnstaple 
(Viscount Lymington) and the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance (Mr. Brand); these 
Companies got on without State aid; 
they had a satisfactory past, and appa- 
rently a hopeful future. Having thus 
given the reasons which induced him to 
move the Previous Question as an Amend- 
ment to the Motion, he would proceed 
to deal with the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford, with which he was far 
more disposed to agree than he was with 
the Motion. Some of his remarks were 
directed against free competition upon 
this subject; but it must be admitted 
that free competition was doing some- 
thing to reduce pressure. Although it 
might not be providing dwellings for the 
lowest classes of the population, it was 
diminishing the overcrowding which 
produced pressure upon the lowest 
classes. In one case within his know- 
ledge the erection of a great block 
of model dwellings did not provide 
homes for the poorest—the residuum ; 
the rents were not within the means of 
the people who had hitherto been living 
in single rooms; still the opening of the 
block removed the pressure from dwell- 
ings of an inferior character; the rents 
of these were lowered, and those who 
remained in them got better accommo- 
dation. This had been effected without 
State aid by one of these Companies; 
and it had also been brought about by 
the Peabody Trustees. In the parish of 
St. Luke’s there was a large block of 
buildings of the older type, originally 
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erected as a laundry, and containing 183 
sets of rooms. On the opening of an 
improved block in the neighbourhood, 
those who had the better rooms in the 
old block removed to the model block ; 
those who had the worst rooms in the 
old block took the better rooms, and 
now the worst rooms could not be let. 
This was an example of the good that 
might be done by free competition. It 
was undoubtedly true, as had been said, 
that the state of things was far better 
than it formerly was in London and in 
the large towns; that was undoubtedly 
true as regarded London, but it was 
only true in general and not universally, 
because there were great exceptions in 
London; there were parts of London 
that were worse than they were before. 
Some of the central parts had declined 
in the character of their inhabitants, 
and they had become more overcrowded 
than they formerly were through the 
system known as ‘‘house knacking.” 
Houses that had long been occupied 
by single families, had been broken up 
into tenement houses ; and thus parts of 
the town that were once the best had 
now become the worst ; and many of the 
houses that were still the best houses in 
point of construction were the worst as 
regarded overcrowding and the character 
of their population. It was hard that 
he should have to defend our ancestors 
as against the hon. Member for Hert- 
ford, who spoke of the carelessness of 
our forefathers in building; but he had 
been struck with their carefulness, 
and some of these houses were admi- 
rably built. [Mr. A. J. Batrour said, he 
was speaking rather of the arrangement 
of the streets.| Well, many of these 
central streets were wide streets; but 
what had happened to the big houses 
was that they had been broken up into 
tenements, and eight or ten families had 
been put into them. In these large 
houses many of our ancestors had had 
accommodation for their servants; they 
did not treat them as they ought to have 
done—perhaps we did not ourselves—and 
some eight or ten families were in rooms 
that were intended only for one family 
with its servants. The hon. Member 
for Hertford did not specify what was 
required with regard to the building of 
houses in the suburbs, and the building 
regulations for nearly all the districts 
around the Metropolis were better than 
those that were in force in the Metropolis 
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itself, for most of the outside authorities 
had adopted the model bye-laws of the 
Local Government Board. This might not 
be the case in some of the rural districts, 
but it was true of all the larger and well- 
known districts. The bye-laws had been 
adopted, but he could not say whether 
they were enforced; if they were not 
that must be due to that want of motive 
power which was the main cause of 
defective local government and imperfect 
administration. The hon. Member did 
not attempt to prove the first part of his 
Motion, ‘‘ that overcrowding could not in 
all cases be dealt with by sanitary legis- 
lation”—a truism when stated in this 
guarded way; but if the guarding words 
were omitted a good deal might be said 
on the point. Overcrowding, however, 
was a matter with which it was by no 
means so easy to deal as it appeared to 
be at first sight. To begin with, it was 
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by no means easy to ascertain the facts ; 
it was by no means easy to prove its 
existence. If you went into a notoriously 
overcrowded district the local authorities 
would tell you that information on the 
subject could only be obtained by in- 
spection at night. 


There were legal 
provisions with regard to tenements, 
which were optional, and could be put 
in force by the local authority. He had 
acted on the power to put them in force 
in London ; but he could not compel the 
local authorities to act on the bye-laws. 
This matter of tenements affected the 
question very closely, for regulations 
could be made to provide for the inspec- 
tion of them by night. As to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining information without 
inspection, it was not merely that there 
were large families in small rooms, but 
lodgers were taken in, the occupants of 
the rooms claiming the right to take as 
many lodgers as they pleased. Beyond 
this, beds were occupied by different sets 
of persons by day and by night. In ad- 
dition to all this, Lord Shaftesbury, a man 
whose name could never be mentioned 
in connection with this subject without 
a general expression of feeling as to the 
immense work he had done in the past, 
had pointed out to the Local Government 
Board that, to his certain knowledge, in 
very large parts of London —in great 
numbers of streets—it was the custom 
for people to come in from the streets 
and sleep on the stairs of the houses all 
night. That was undoubtedly the case, 
and it showed that it was not very easy 
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to obtain accurate information as to the 
facts of overcrowding. A great deal of 
evidence was taken on that subject 
before the Committee of 1881-2. Much 
of it was given by the medical officers 
of health in the various districts of 
London, and they almost all stated that 
there was much less overcrowding now 
than there was formerly. But, gratify- 
ing as it might be to hear statements of 
that kind made, it was not so easy to 
prove them, and when they came to look 
to certain special districts, he doubted 
if there had been a decrease in the evil. 
Miss Stanley and the clergy of Clerk- 
enwell made statements to the opposite 
effect — namely, that overcrowding in 
Clerkenwell had increased ; and that was 
certainly the case as regarded some others 
of the central parts of London—for in- 
stance, Holborn, St. Luke’s, and parts of 
St. Pancras. The attention which had 
been given to the subject had led some 
persons to doubt whether the system of 
long leases in the centre of the town had 
not something to do with the evils of over- 
crowding. Some of the very worst pro- 
perties of London in that respect were 
to be found on great estates with long 
leases. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
had lately been setting their houses 
in order; but, up to very recently, some 
of the worst property in London was 
to be found on their estates—for in- 
stance, Red Cross Square. Perhaps 
one of the most important points that 
would come before the Royal Oom- 
mission would relate to the manage- 
ment of some of the large properties in 
London. A great deal of evidence upon 
what might be called the sanitary aspect 
of the question had been collected by the 
Committee of 1881-2. Perhaps, also, 
such questions as the value of land as 
bearing on the management of great 
estates might be considered worthy of 
attention by the Royal Commission. 
He had lately received a communication 
from a gentleman who was closely con- 
nected with the management of one of 
those great properties in London, con- 
taining statements which he asked him 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) to read to the 
House. [The right hon. Baronet then 
quoted the advice given by the writer to 
large landlords to try to get their pro- 
perty out of the hands of middlemen, 
and then to look after it actually, as 
they were bound to do morally. The 
writer went on to speak of the enormous 
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profits made by middlemen, and recom- 
mended, where there were long leases 
still to run, that the owner should have 
a strict watch kept over the houses on 
the land, and not be content with 
superficial appearances. In the case of 
small properties which could not afford 
an overseer, he suggested that the help 
of the clergy or of charitable societies 
should be sought ; and he observed that 
if every ground landlord would be really 
active, a great part at least of the evil 
would be mitigated. After describing 
the occupants of wretched dwellings in 
certain districts, the writer remarked 
that these poor people feared that if the 
man whom they called their landlord 
—the middleman—spent money upon a 
room their rent would be raised. ] These 
were, he thought, very sound senti- 
ments, expressed in very admirable lan- 
guage by one who had had much expe- 
rience in connection with that subject. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) and his right hon. 
Friend behind him (Sir Lyon Playfair) 
had both spoken very highly indeed of 
one whose efforts were always recognized 
in alluding to that matter—Miss Octavia 
Hill, a lady whose work was well known 
to him, because 14 years ago he had 
some experience of the operations of her 
system in the early part of her work ; 
but when his hon. Friend quoted Miss 
Octavia Hill, he appeared to be trying 
to catch the support of the House by 
the use of a very popular name. He 
remembered a previous example of the 
danger of that practice. In a debate 
that occurred during the former Liberal 
Administration, which began in 1868, 
the present Baron Dowse rose from the 
Treasury Bench to reply to a speech 
made by thé present Lord Coleridge 
upon women’s rights. Lord Coleridge 
had mentioned the name of Queen Anne 
in his speech, and Baron Dowse, reply- 
ing, said— 

‘My hon. and learned Friend has mentioned 

Queen Anne; but does he mean to say that if 
Queen Anne were to come back here she would 
be favourable to this proposal ?”’ 
That retort was supposed to have some 
force. Now, he doubted very much 
indeed whether Miss Octavia Hill would 
in the least approve the terms of his hon. 
Friend’s present Motion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not even hint or suggest, that Miss 
Hill would approve of the Motion. On 
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the contrary, he was perfectly aware that 
she would not do anything of the kind. 
Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was rather disposed to agree with the 
view of Miss Hill’s work that was ex- 
pressed by Lord Salisbury in the article 
which’ that noble Lord wrote on this 
subject ; and it was to his mind a certain 
argument against the terms of the 
Motion that his hon. Friend was com- 
pelled to admit to the House that she 
and those who co-operated with her 
were against that proposal. Now, in 
regard to anything that they were likely 
to have carried in the form of legisla- 
tion at the present time and in the 
present state of public opinion, he was 
much disposed to agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Home Secre- 
tary (Sir R. Assheton Cross). He 
made that reservation as to the pre- 
sent time and the present state of pub- 
lic opinion, because he personally did 
not hesitate to say that he should be 
in favour of much more drastic legisla- 
tion in respect to compensation than 
that which even now existed. But 
having made that reservation, he did not 
believe that the House, after the legis- 
lation of 1882 would be prepared at 
present to re-open the subject in that 
sense. He did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was 
likely to concur at all with the hon. 
Gentleman who made the Motion, al- 
though he rather doubted if that was 
the case. At all events, he thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
would agree with him in asking the 
House to decline now to entertain the 
proposal, seeing that the Royal Com- 
mission had been appointed of which the 
right hon. Gentleman was a Member. 
He concurred with his right hon. Friend 
behind him, who had, however, said 
little in support of the Motion which he 
nominally seconded, in the remark he 
made in the latter part of his speech to 
the effect that the real difficulty in 
that case was defective local govern- 
ment and want of motive power. There 
could be no doubt that in London 
various parishes under similar conditions 
varied very much indeed. Parishes, 
which judging from their geographical 
situation, appeared to be about the same 
in character, differed very greatly. Some 
of them were good and some were bad, 
although under similar conditions. That 
was caused by the great variation in the 
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amount of their staff, and the amount 
spent on sanitary work, and in the cha- 
racter of the Vestries. Some parishes 
had a very insufficient staff for the work 
to be done. Bermondsey, for example, 
with a population of 86,000, had only 
one Inspector to do every kind of sani- 
tary work, and he had other work be- 
sides. St. Mary, Newington, also a poor 
district, with a population of 107,000, 
had only two Sanitary Inspectors. An- 
other great evil was the presence on some 
of the local Governing Bodies in some 
districts, but not uniformly, of persons 
who were interested as middlemen in 
some of the worst class of property. 
On the Holborn District Board there 
was a member who owned houses in 
Portpool, commonly called Purple, Lane, 
one of the worst parts of the neighbour- 
hood. Then, again, in St. Pancras some 
property, which had been repeatedly re- 
ported upon by the medical officer and 
condemned by the surveyor as buildings 
which ought to be demolished, belonged to 
a Vestryman whose father was, and whose 
grandfather had been on the Vestry. On 
the other hand, he could mention cases 
in St. James’s and the Southern parishes, 
where, in spite of the presence of such 
men, the Vestries had, to their honour, 
taken action. He was sorry to be 
obliged to speak in such a manner ; but 
it was necessary to turn the public atten- 
tion to these facts. He was sorry to say 
that in Clerkenwell the two great dic- 
tators or potentates of -the parish who 
had the control of the Vestry and its 
leading committees, one of them being 
chairman of the principal committee, 
were the largest owners in the whole 
district of Clerkenwell of bad or doubtful 
property. The Royal Commission would 

ave, perhaps, to go beyond the use- 
ful labours of the Committee of 1881-2, 
and make an inquiry into the question 
from this point of view—whether, in 
fact, it was not the case that many lead- 
ing members of the local authorities 
were large owners of property of this 
description. In Clerkenwell there were 
14 house-farmers on the Vestry and 12 
publicans, who seemed to work very 
much with them; and that state of things 
had undoubtedly led to insufficient care 
being taken by theVestry for the condition 
ofthat parish. There were places, how- 
ever, far worse even than these, especially 
in the Italian and other foreign colonies 
—in Holborn and St. Pancras; and the 
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foreign landlords were far worse than 
any English ones—in fact, he could only 
describe the condition of these colonies 
in the language of the 10th Psalm. He 
could not leave the subject without say- 
ing a little in defence of Whitechapel, 
in reply to his right hon. Friend (Sir 
Lyon Playfair). The death rate in that 
parish was in reality greatly swelled by 
the returns of mortality from certain 
hospitals in it. The worst group in 
London was the central group. St. Luke’s 
was not a parish with house-farmers 
on the Vestry, as these had been swept 
out a short time before; but it was a 
bad parish. The medical officer of the 
parish had returned a report in answer 
to the Circular sent out that there were 
no areas in regard to which official in- 
vestigation was called for. The Vestry 
of St. Luke’s were now attempting very 
late in the day, by a sort of death-bed 
repentance, to take steps under Tor- 
rens’s Act. The district of St. Pancras 
was a bad one in spite of its having an 
admirable medical officer and Vestry 
official ; it was undoubtedly in a most 
disgraceful state. In the South of Lon- 
don, again, they had a bad state of 
things, though he hoped that some real 
improvement had been made by the 
Committee organized by some Members 
of that House. This was a subject of 
such interest that anyone could talk on 
it for any time. He himself had made 
personal inquiries into the subject, and 
there were those outside the Houseas well 
who had devoted their lives to it. He 
joined in a general concurrence with the 
hon. Member, and still more with the 
hon. Gentleman behind him (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) ; but he thought that the time 
had not yet come for such steps to be 
taken as were now proposed. The right 
hon.. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Previous Question. 


Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Original Question be now put.”—(Sir 
Charles W. Dilke.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
he had taken a deep interest in this 
matter for many years. He was sorry 
to find the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 


Board bringing forward the Royal Com- 
mission as a ground for putting off any 
action at all. He was afraid that the 
local authorities would be only too will- 
ing to stay their hands until the Royal 
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Commission began, without any example 
being set to them, as they were not so 
very anxious to stir in the matter. He 
would, therefore, very much rather the 
right hon. Baronet had boldly stated 
his objections to the Motion, if he really 
seriously entertained any. He regretted 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) state that unity of action 
was necessary, and that that depended 
upon the formation of one great Corpo- 
ration for the whole Metropolis. He 
hoped they would not delay taking ac- 
tion in these matters until the creation 
of such an unwieldy body. Nor did he 
believe that, if such a body unfortu- 
nately ever existed, it would pay 
sufficient attention to, or grapple with, 
these vital matters. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had complained of 
the position of the local authorities at 
present existing not only within London, 
where owners of properties were on the 
Vestries themselves, but also in districts 
round London where they had not 
adopted bye-laws. The real fact was that 
the publicattention had now been properly 
called to this important subject. One 
of the greatest pleasures to him (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) was to find that the 
temper of the House and of the country 
was entirely different from what it had 
been in 1875, when he himself had had 
the greatest difficulty in arousing the 
attention of the country, and had to 
struggle severely against some who were 
now taking an active part in the work. 
He believed that the growth of public 
opinion accounted for this change, and 
that to that was owing the fact that they 
were at last seriously considering what 
remedy could be found for a state of 
things which was a disgrace to any 
civilized community. There were places 
outside London, in the suburbs, where 
there werenobye-laws; andif they did not 
allow fresh houses to be built which would 
produce disease and death, they ought 
to take care that the houses that were 
built should comply with all the neces- 
sary conditions of health, and that they 
should be maintained in a proper sani- 
tary state. He had always maintained 
that property had its duties as well as 
‘its rights, and when the rights of pro- 
perty were protected, its duties should 

e enforced. His belief was that the 


present was the time for grappling with 
the evil ; and if the local authorities felt 
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that, it needed only that they should 
put their hands to the plough to enable 
them to deal with it. There was no 
doubt that the evil started from many 
points. He believed that Torrens’ 
Acts, and those connected with his own 
name, had provided a great weapon for 
grappling with the difficulty. When 
the Act of 1875 was introduced, he re- 
membered being told by a gentleman of 
his acquaintance that the only two 
characteristics of the Bill were Com- 
munism and confiscation. At present 
they knew that too much compensation 
was often obtained, and that the Com- 
pensation Clause was struck at in 1879, 
and again in 1881 and 1882, though he 
did not think the House or the country 
would allow the question of compensa- 
tion to be opened again. He was much 
disappointed at the absence of the hon. 
Member for Truro (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg), the Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and he hoped 
that very soon a clean sweep might be 
made of all buildings unfit for habita- 
tion ; and he trusted that the Vestries 
also would see that under the vigilant 
eye of his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board it 
was necessary for them to put their 
houses in order and to prepare them- 
selves for action. The next question 
was, how were they to avoid, in making 
this clean sweep, the necessary evils of 
pulling down?. There must not only be 
pulling down of these houses; there 
must also be reconstruction. He believed 
as far as the great mass of people were 
concerned it might be left to private 
enterprize and associations to provide 
the accommodation necessary for housing 
the people whose old habitations were 
destroyed. There would be great danger 
in giving Corporations the power to 
erect buildings for them, and to hold this 
class of property. With regard, how- 
ever, to the lowest class, no doubt some- 
thing might be done without danger. 
They could not turn them out into the 
streets; they did not want to send them 
into the workhouse; and for such ex- 
treme cases he believed it would be 
necessary to provide temporary accom- 
modation. The authorities of the City 
of Glasgow, which was a sort of pioneer 
in this matter, when they made their 
alterations some time ago, erected some 
buildings as cheaply as possible, which 
they were able to vet out as lodgings, as 
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low, he thought, as 34d. a night, to the 

ersons who were thrown out of the old 

ouses. These new buildings were filled 
immediately in this way, and that an- 
swered very well. The City of Edin- 
burgh, on the other hand, put up 
buildings ; but they did not answer, and 
had to be sold. In dealing with the 
lowest classes private charity might be 
allowed some scope. At the same time, 
the question must be approached with 
care. To live in wholesome dwellings 
was acknowledged to be one of the 
necessaries of life, but it was only one, 
and it would be just as demoralizing to 
give the lower classes their houses to 
live in as it would be to give them food 
or clothing. Caution was, therefore, 
necessary ; and it was only in dealing 
with the lowest classes that something 
like temporary accommodation might be 
afforded them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of the evil of long leases. 
For his own part, he had always been 
astonished that the section of the Act of 
1875 was not more utilized, by which 
the owners of the freehold were enabled 
to improve this class of property, the 
bad condition of which was often not 
attributable to the freeholder at all. He 
could only attribute its disuse by the 
owners of property to their ignorance of 
the existence of the provision. Great 
thanks were due to the President of the 
Local Government Board for his research 
in discovering that many persons on 
Vestry Boards were themselves owners 
of objectionable household property and 
prevented any steps being taken for 
dealing with it as it should be dealt 
with. They could not reprobate too 
highly, or speak too strongly against, 
such persons who, although they were 
placed in authority, held their hands be- 
cause it would be against the interest of 
their own pocket. The thanks of the 
House were also due to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford for the way in which 
he had introduced this Motion to the 
House, in the subject of which he was 
deeply and warmly interested. So far as 
the labours of the Royal Commission 
were concerned, he was quite sure every 
Member of that Commission would do 
all he could to assist the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Charles W. Dilke) in coming 
to a sound conclusion on this important 
question. 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
the question was one in which he was 
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much interested, and as the Company 
with which he wasconnected had covered 
24 acres of land with blocks of buildings 
for the working classes, he thought his 
experience might furnish the House with 
some facts which might be of service to 
the discussion. He believed there was 
no matter which could more fitly en- 
gage the attention of the House and the 
country than the solution of the problem 
—how to provide better houses for the 
poorer classes of the people, and to de- 
termine to what extent, without inter- 
fering with the self-reliance and inde- 
pendence of the working-classes, State 
aid could be furnished in support of 
private effort. He regretted that the 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) did not go into the question 
of loans more fully, and explain how he 
proposed that the Government or the 
Treasury was to render the assistance 
which he had shown to be necessary. 
With regard to overcrowding, no one 
could doubt that it had been proved. 
It was terrible to think, moreover, 
what would be the state of things now 
owing to large improvements which had 
taken place if legislation had not stepped 
in. He was afraid this continual in- 


quiry—a Committee one year, and a 
Royal Commission the next — would 
have the effect of staying for a time 
the hands of those who had been doing 
good work, and also in justifying the 
tardy movements of local bodies in car- 
rying out the powers with which they 


were invested at present. There was 
one point to which he was anxious to 
refer. To a large number of the work- 
ing people of London it was an absolute 
necessity that they should not move 
away from the locality in which they 
lived. He referred to those who had 
‘‘bespoke work.” For this class of 
people to remove from a neighbour- 
hood meant the loss of the whole of 
their connection. For instance, in such 
a neighbourhood as that of Oxford 
Street a room there would fetch more 
than twice as much as a similar room in 
the East End or overin Clapham. What 
what was the cause of the congestion ? 
The difficulty in obtaining sites. Some- 
thing had been done by the Artizans’ 
Dwelling Act; but more might have 
been done if it had not been felt by 
those to whom the Act was intrusted 
that it would be too burdensome to the 
ratepayers. A good deal had been done 
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by the owners of large estates. He 
might instance the Duke of Westminster 
as foremost amongst them. Within 20 
minutes’ of that House he could put his 
finger on seven or eight large blocks of 
houses, all on the Duke of Westminster’s 
property. The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners had also offered facilities; they 
might have done more; but he did not 
think they ought to blame them. The 
question of rent was a serious considera- 
tion for the working man. It was the 
wife, who was at home, that managed 
the business, and she knew well that a 
good house meant a temperate household. 
Going into details as to existing build- 
ings, he might mention that the rent 
per room in the Peabody Buildings was 
1s. 11d. per week ; in his own Company’s 
houses the rent was, on an average, 
2s. 2d. ; but the explanation was that the 
rooms were made brighter with paper, 
and were worth more money. These 


efforts had all been made without State 
aid; and he defied the President of the 
Local Government Board to say that of 
all the money borrowed, the State 
had lost one farthing interest upon the 
loans granted to these Companies. 


Up- 
wards of £2,000,000 had been or Ae 
to these Companies, and yet no delay or 
failure had occurred in the payment of 
interest. Indeed, the State had been 
the gainer, for the money was borrowed 
at 3 and lent at 3} and 4 per cent. He sup- 
ported the Motion, because he considered 
some relaxation should be made in the 
rules. It was said that some of the 
small Companies got on well without 
loans ; but they had been unable to avail 
themselves of them, because the societies 
could not afford to make the annual re- 
payments. Give them the money at 4 
per cent for 40 years and they could 
afford todo it. He appealed to his hon. 
Friend to withdraw the Motion, and to 
the President of the Local Government 
Board to withdraw his Amendment, as 
he did not wish to see the matter pressed 
to a Division. He admitted there was 
a difficulty in dealing with long leases. 
There was much property which should 
be pulled down and better property 
erected. He desired, from a sanitary 
point of view, to refer to the expe- 
rience they had in these buildings of 
the death rate. The houses were not 
in one isolated district. They were at 
Bethnal Green, in the centre, in the 
West, and in the North, and they had 
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been tested for an average of over nearly 
20 years. The last return of the death 
rate in those dwellings was just over 17 
per 1,000, as against 18 over the whole 
country, and 21 per 1,000 in the Metro- 
polis. This was in the face of a higher 
birth rate, which meant a higher death 
rate. He supported the Motion of the 
hou. Member for Hertford because he 
believed it was sound and right; but 
after the valuable discussion which had 
taken place he hoped the hon. Member 
would accept the suggestion that had 
been made, and allow the Motion to be 
withdrawn. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, that 
reference had been made to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners; and he could 
not but wish that the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies (Mr. Evelyn Ashley), or 
the right hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen), had been present to answer 
for them. The circumstances under 
which this property came into the hands 
of the Commissioners ought to be borne 
in mind when their action was criticized. 
It was the object of the Acts which they 
administered to put an end to the vicious 
system of leasing which prevailed largely 
on Church property ; and in Southwark, 
in particular, there was a great compli- 
cation of interests as between lessees 
and sub-lessees. So long as the leases 
and sub-leases subsisted the Commis- 
sioners were debarred from interfering, 
and it, no doubt, might have been said 
that some of the bad class property was 
on their land; but, so far as the Com- 
missioners were concerned, that wasin 
course of passing away. Some of the 
land had been let for building, and 
many of the worst tenants would soon 
be cleared. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Gravesend (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) had borne a favourable tes- 
timony to the action of the Commis- 
sioners in other parts of London—and 
no one knew better than he did what 
their action had been for many years 
past. At Finsbury and elsewhere the 
Commissioners had offered every facilit 
for the erection of labourers’ dwell- 
ings, in connection with the Waterlow 
and other Companies. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite knew that the popu- 
lation could not be displaced at once. 
Arrangements for their removal must be 
made by degrees, so as to cause no in- 
convenience and throw no pressure upon 
the labouring classes. The question had 
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been under the careful consideration of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for some 
months past, and the very exhaustive 
Report of a specially-appointed Com- 
mittee was on the point of being issued, 
and would be moved for in both Houses. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, he hoped 
that the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) would adopt the sugges- 
tion which had been made, and withdraw 
the Motion, after the very satisfactory 
debate which had taken place. In that 
case, of course, his right hon. Friend 
would withdraw the Previous Question. 
The hon. Member would see that there 
was no feeling on the part of the Govern- 
ment adverse to his Motion ; but careful 
consideration would be necessary before 
he could see his way to lowering the in- 
terest onloans made by the Public Works 
Loan Commission. The first Act under 
which these loans were made was intro- 
duced by himself, when some doubts 
were expressed as to whether this was a 
proper purpose to which to apply public 
money. Ho had never doubted that it 
was; but he could not say at the moment 
whether the concessions asked for could 
be granted. He would be glad if the 
hon. Member could enable them to avoid 
the necessity of moving the Previous 
Question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that it 
was hardly possible for him to resist the 
a which had been made to him, 
although many Gentlemen were anxious 
to speak. The debate had been of an 
extremely interesting character, and he 
had certainly no reason to complain of 
it. As far as he was concerned, he ac- 
cepted the suggestions which had been 
made. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
leave to withdraw the Previous Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. AtpErMan W. LAWRENCE 
said, he did not consider it was the busi- 
ness of the State to erect buildings for 
the working classes; but he held that 
they should offer all inducements and 
facilities. He suggested that much 
might be done by reducing and remov- 
ing taxation, which practically increased 
the rent of the poor, such as the Carriage 
Tax, and the Railway Passengers Tax, 
which made it more difficult for the 
railways to run cheap trains. If such 
taxes were abolished, poor people would 
be enabled to go into the suburbs, where 
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cheaper houses might be obtained. He 
was also of opinion that many local rates 
ought to be divided between the owner 
and the occupier. 

Mr. BRODRIOK said, he hoped that 
Her Majesty’s Government as a body 
would take rather a different view of 
this question from that which had been 
taken of it that night by the President 
of the Local Government Board, whose 
speech was calculated to confirm some 
of the worst suspicions that had got 
abroad—that during the existence of 
the Commission a good deal of the work 
that might now be done under existing 
legislation would be allowed to slide. 
He trusted that before the debate closed 
the Government would give the House 
some assurance that they intended to 
set an example to the local bodies by 
taking immediate and prompt action in 
this matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
himself had taken an active part in this 
question since Lord Salisbury’s cele- 
brated article, and public opinion was 
in a state of ecstasy with regard to it. 
Since everything, therefore, was ripe 
for action, and seeing that the coun- 
try was willing to approve of any 
measure which the Government might 
think fit to bring forward in relation to 
this subject, he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would give an assurance that they 
intended to set a good example in the 
matter. 


Previous Question and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Nine o'clock. 
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QUESTIONS. 
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PARLIAMENT — THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE—THE TWELFTH RULE 
(NOTICES ON GOING INTO COMMIT- 
TEE OF SUPPLY). 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I wish to be allowed to put a Question 
to you, of which I gave you Notice 
yesterday, in regard to the Notice of 
Motion which my right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for North Lancashire 
(Colonel Stanley) gave yesterday. I 
wish to know whether it will be compe- 
tent for him to move that Motion as an 
Amendment on going into Committee of 
Supply on the Supplementary Estimates 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman, I have to state that the 
Standing Order of the 27th of November, 
1882, is imperative on this subject. My 
Predecessor in this Chair held that the 
New Rule provided that the Speaker 
should leave the Chair on Mondays and 
Thursdays without Question put, excepi 
on first going into Committee of Supply 
on the Army, Navy, or Civil Service 
Estimates; and he added that, if the 
Supplementary Estimates were proposed 
on Monday or Thursday as the first 
Order of the Day, it would be his duty, 
as soon as the Order for going into 
Committee of Supply was read, to leave 
the Chair. It will be my duty, there- 
fore, if the Supplementary Estimates 
are proposed as the first Order of the 
Day to-morrow, to leave the Chair with- 
out Question put. It will not be compe- 
tent, therefore, for the right hon. and 
gallant Member (Colonel Stanley) to 
move his Amendment. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Under those circumstances, I will ask 
the Prime Minister if he can afford any 
facilities for bringing forward the Motion 
of my right hon. and gallant Friend— 
whether he cannot make some arrange- 
ment by which this Rule, which applies 
only to the case when Supply stands as 
the first Order of the Day on Monday 
and Thursday, will not shut out the 
Amendment? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
making any arrangement against the 
operation of the Rule, and by which the 
Rule may be avoided, I do not at all 
know to what arrangement the right 
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hon. Gentleman opposite alludes, and I 
cannot give any answer to it until I 
know to what arrangement he alludes. 
I understand him to ask me whether we 
could give facilities for bringing the Mo- 
tion on. I understand tiat in the usual 
sense, whether I could arrange that 
Supply should not be taken to-morrow, 
and that that day should be left vacant 
for the raising of any substantive Mo- 
tion in the shape of a Vote of Censure 
upon the Egyptian policy of the Govern- 
ment. To that I must answer in the 
negative ; it would be impossible for me 
to do that. But, in giving that answer, 
I may state that the arrangement we 
have made was made for the conveni- 
ence of Public Business, and in the full 
belief that we were meeting the wishes 
of the House; and I thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman himself distinctly 
intimated to us that it was his desire to 
have the Vote for the Egyptian Ex- 
penditure—the Supplementary Military 
Estimate—taken as soon as possible; 
and, likewise, that when that Vote was 
proposed, a fresh discussion should be 
raised on the Egyptian policy of the 
Government. For that we thought we 
had provided. Considering that three 
weeks of the Session were passed before 
the Address was reported; considering 
that it is only a fortnight since a Vote 
of Censure on the Government for its 
Egyptian policy was disposed of after 
five nights’ debate ; considering that we 
have had seven other debates on our 
Egyptian policy of shorter duration ; 
and considering that it is very necessary 
to get on with the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, and having regard to the prin- 
cipal Business of the Session, I must 
own that I am not prepared to set aside 
Supply to-morrow, or to consent to be a 
party to such an arrangement, in order 
to make room for such a Motion. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: In 
reference to part of the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman, what I meant 
was this—that the Rule which excludes 


my right hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Stanley) from making a Motion 
only applies in cases where Supply is 


taken as the first Business. If it is 
taken as the second Business instead of 
the first, that difficulty would not arise ; 
and my suggestion was that some other 
Order of the Day—such, for instance, as 
the Bill relating to the retirement of the 
late Speaker—might be put first. In 
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that case the difficulty would not arise, 
and I would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to consider that point. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I would also 
ask the Prime Minister whether he has 
observed that, even if he made that 
arrangement, no vote could be taken 
on the proposal of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
Stanley), because I have an Amendment 
which would come before it, and I mean 
to take a Division upon that Amend- 
ment ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
right hon. Gentleman does not answer 
my Question as to whether any arrange- 
ment could be made. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; it was 
a request to me to consider a certain 
subject. I did not think an off-hand 
apswer was necessary. Indeed, we can- 
not be expected to make an off-hand 
answer, and it wil' be necessary to have 
regard also to the point which has been 
raised by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Then I will repeat the Question before 
the close of the Business to-day. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_——o—— 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT (1881) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Br1z 8.] 
(Mr. Barry, Mr. Farnell, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 
Mr. Healy, Mr. T. P, O’ Connor, Mr. Sexton.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BARRY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
he approached the important subject 
with less diffidence than he otherwise 
would have done, because he was 
strengthened by the reflection that since 
the Bill of 1881 was before the House 
there had been a considerable advance 
in public opinion upon the subject of 
Land Reform in Ireland. It would be his 
duty to submit to the House to-day 
some of the proposals which hon. Mem- 
bers on those Benches thought should 
be carried into effect in the interests of 
the people of Ireland. There was some- 
thing approaching to a common agree- 
ment between all sections and parties in 
Ireland as to the necessity for some of 
the proposals which he was about to 
submit; and, under these circumstances, 
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it was unlikely that the proceedings 
which followed the passing of the Land 
Act of 1870 would be repeated. He re- 
membered that after the passing of the 
Land Act in 1870 the British mind was, 
so to speak, hermetically sealed upon 
the question of Land Reform in Ireland. 
He then, like the late Sir John Gray, 
endeavoured to induce the House to 
sanction an amendment of the Land 
Act; but every effort was futile, as every- 
one seemed then to think that they had 
arrived at the final settlement of the 
question of Land Reform in Ireland. 
Matters were then allowed to drift on, 
until they culminated in the events of the 
past few years, when the distress in 
many parts of the country amounted to 
a state of famine. It was not until then 
that the House was prepared to search 
further into the question of Irish Land 
Reform. He was bound to say, in justice 
to his hon. Friends who sat around him, 
that when the Land Bill of 1881 was 
before the House they were subjected to 
no small amount of adverse criticism on 
account of the position they had taken 
up. Their intentions and their motives 
were grossly misrepresented. It was, 
indeed, openly stated that their action 
was calculated and intended, not to 
assist, but to throw obstacles in the way 
of passing the measure, so as to main- 
tain a state of acute agitation in Ireland. 
He imagined, however, that everyone 
would agree with him when he now 
stated that the House had since had 
abundant reason to change taat opinion. 
It was now pretty generally admitted 
that the Act of 1881 ought to be re- 
formed if it was to be of any service to 
the people of Ireland; and if it was to 
be made to work satisfactorily, it must 
be amended in the direction proposed by 
the Irish Party when the Bill was be- 
fore the House. In addition to the 
original shortcomings of the measure, 
their position had been strengthened 
and reinforced by certain decisions of 
the Superior Courts, with which many 
of them were familiar—especially the 
decision of ‘‘ Adams v. Dunseath,” by 
which one of the great principles of jus- 
tice contained in the Act was abrogated 
and nullified. In moving the second 
reading of the Bill it was not his inten- 
tion to discuss any of the minor details, 
which would be more fittingly dealt with 
in Committee. He would lay before the 
House, as well as he could, four of the 
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leading features of the Bill. The 1st 
was a very brief clause, which provided 
that the judicial rent should commence 
from the gale day following the date 
upon which the tenant first applied to 
have a fair rent fixed, with power to 
the Court to suspend evictions pend- 
ing their decision. The 2nd clause sim- 
plified the sale of tenancies, and gave 
the tenant greater freedom of action. 
The 3rd clause dealt with the ques- 
tion of town parks. The 4th clause de- 
fined the term ‘‘improvements.” The 
5th clause dealt with the question of 
the tenants’ improvements, and the 6th, 
7th, and 8th were minor clauses in their 
object intended for the safeguarding of 
the tenant’s right to his own improve- 
ments. The 12th and 13th clauses pro- 
posed to extend the scope of the Pur- 
chase Clauses. The remaining sections 
of the Bill were, in the main, conse- 
quential. With regard to the portions of 
the Bill fixing the date of the judicial rent 
from the gale day following the applica- 
tion to have a fair rent fixed, and grant- 
ing power to the Land Commission to 
suspend eviction whilst the case was at 
hearing, he would ask the House to re- 
member that when the Bill of 1881 was 
introduced by the Prime Minister, the 
original clause provided that the fair 
rent should run from the gale day follow- 
ing the application. He did not re- 
member at the moment whether the 
alteration was made in Committee or in 
the House of Lords; he rather thought 
the latter. He thought he would not 
have much difficulty in showing to the 
House the absolute injustice of the ar- 
rangement. Hecould best do so by sub- 
mitting the condition of the Land Courts 
according to the last Return, which 
showed that of the total applications 
made to the Land Court, 91,856, there 
were, up to the 3lst of August, 1883, 
only 42,768 decided, and 19,163 with- 
drawn or otherwise disposed of, leaving 
the enormous balance of undecided cases 
at 29,925. He would ask the House 
to consider the effect of leaving these 
30,000 cases in abeyance with the un- 
fortunate tenants. As the law at present 
stood, a farmer on one side of a road 
might get his rent reduced in a prompt 
manner, while his next neighbour, hav- 
ing made an application for the fixing of 
a judicialrent, might—and in many cases 
had to—wait six months, 12 months, or 
even a longer period before he could 
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obtain a decision, having, in the mean- 
time, to pay arental of 25 or 30 per cent 
higher than that which was borne by 
the farm next his own. Nothing could 
be more calculated, he need hardly say, 
to promote dissatisfaction, discontent, 
and disturbance amongst the tenants. 
The immense mass of arrears in appeal 
cases was enough to establish the fact 
that appeals were lodged for no other 
purpose than that of delay. That num- 
ber was 10,000, and out of it, up to 
August last, 1,934 were decided, 1,459 
withdrawn or otherwise disposed of, 
leaving a balance of 6,687 still to be 
heard. The rate at which the appeal 
cases were disposed of was 1,000 per 
annum, so that it would take seven years 
for the Court to get through the appeals 
lodged up to the present. But an ana- 
lysis of the Returns from the different 
counties showed something worse. In 
the county of Antrim, 841 appeals were 
lodged, 284 were settled, 75 withdrawn, 
leaving 682 still to be dealt with. In 
the County Wexford, 93 appeals were 
lodged, 10 heard, 11 withdrawn, leaving 
72 to be dealt with. In the County Kerry, 
328 appeals were lodged, 63 heard, 4 
withdrawn, leaving 261 to be dealt with ; 
and in the County Mayo 459 were lodged, 
39 heard, 43 withdrawn, leaving the 
enormous balance of 367 to be dealt 
with. To show that these appeals were, 
for the most part, vexatious and intended 
to cause delay, he need only refer to the 
net result of the Appeal Court for the 
one year ending 31st August last, which 
was that 1,079 cases were dealt with, 
giving a total reduction of £742 on judi- 
cial rents of a total of £28,000, or less 
than 15s. in each case. The object of 
the appeal, therefore, was to secure an 
extension of the time during which the 
excessive rent should be paid; and until 
a change was made in the direction he 
suggested, it would be found that the 
clause as it stood at present in the Act 
would be a fruitful source of discontent 
and dissatisfaction for the Irish tenantry, 
and it was because the clause so stood 
at present that there was such a meagre 
result as regards the cases settled out of 
Court. But the portion of the Land 
Act which promised to give most satis- 
faction in Ireland was that which re- 
served to the Irish tenant an absolute 
right to his own improvements; and there 
was no part of the Act on which the 
Members of the Government, and par- 
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emphatic and specific declarations. The 
Prime Minister distinctly laid down the 
principle that the tenant’s improvements 
were absolutely his own property, and 
that no length of enjoyment would de- 
prive a tenant of the right to his own 
improvements. Unfortunately, owing to 
a compromise with the House of Lords, 
what appeared at the time to be a very 
innocent Amendment was proposed by 
the hon. Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing) 
and adopted by the Government. By 
that Amendment the following words 
were added to the Improvement Clause : — 

“ For which the tenant or his predecessor in 
title shall not have been paid, or otherwise 
compensated for by the landlord or his prede- 
cessors in title.” 


He acquitted the hon. Member of any 
knowledge that his Amendment would 
bear the interpretation which Irish 
Judges gave it—the hon. Member was 
a Gentleman who had shown much 


sympathy for the suffering Irish tenants. 
He did not wish to say anything offen- 
sive of the Irish Judges; but they all 
knew that they were gentlemen trained 
up in the old traditions of landlordism, 


and although the late Lord Chancellor 
Law, than whom no person in the 
House, during the passage of the Act, 
displayed a greater knowledge of the 
subject, or a more thorough mastery 
over all its details, and—[ Mr. Guap- 
sToNE: Hear, hear!]—whose unfailing 
courtesy would be always gratefully 
remembered by the Irish Party, al- 
though he went out of his way to de- 
clare that no such construction of the 
words ‘otherwise compensated for” 
could be in the minds of the Ministry, 
his brother Judges declared that length 
of enjoyment should be taken into 
consideration in deciding the question 
of the tenants’ improvements. Now, 
all he asked was that this principle of 
equity and justice, so explicitly laid 
down by the Prime Minister in his 
Land Bill, and so abrogated by the 
Irish Judges, should be re-affirmed and 
restored, so that by no process of legal 
jugglery or legerdemain could Irish 
tenants be deprived of their property or 
their improvements. He regarded this 
question of tenants’ improvements as 
the very corner stone of the Irish Land 
Question. The Purchase Clauses, inclu- 
sion of leaseholders, town parks, would 
all remain, to a large extent, inoperative, 
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so long as the question of improvements 
was left in its present shape. How 
could they expect rest or contentment 
as long as a tenant was called upon to 

ay twice over for his own property? 
t was absurd to expect that in one, 
five, or ten years this question would 
solve itself until tenants’ improvements 
were placed beyond all doubt. And 
now, incidentally, he would remind the 
Representatives of the Territorial Party 
in the House that it was a rather dan- 
gerous principle for them to lay down 
that length of enjoyment was sufficient 
compensation for improvements. What 
if the public mind woke up some fine 
morning, and declared that lengthened 
enjoyment of the fee simple was suffi- 
cient compensation, and that, therefore, 
the great hereditary landowners should 
surrender their property right off? 

Laughter.| The right hon. and learned 

entleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) might 
laugh; but what was sauce for the 
goose was sauce for the gander, and he 
would like to have it explained how this 
principle could be applied equitably on 
one side and not upon the other. He 
would illustrate his argument by men- 
tioning the particulars of the case of a 
farmer named O’ Halloran, of Rathbane, 
County Limerick. This farmer was now 
nearly 70 years of age, and in 1850 he 
took a farm of 28 acres at £2 14s. an 
acre. In the survey, he might mention, 
the place was described as ‘‘ Rathbane 
bog.” The tenant improved the land 
very much. About 1863 the trustee 
came to the tenant and said—‘‘ O’Hal- 
loran, we want money very badly, and 
you must pay so much more.” The 
money, it appeared, was wanted to pay 
some jointure. The tenant of whom he 
was speaking was compelled to take a 
lease, and to pay the rent imposed upon 
him during the minority of the person 
to whom the property descended, or 
until the property was sold in the Landed 
Estates Court in 1872. When that 
event came he made an application to 
the Board of Works in Ireland for a 
loan to enable him to buy his holding, 
and an advance was promised to him in 
the event of his becoming the purchaser ; 
but a wealthy man, who had determined 
upon becoming a landlord, bid a larger 
sum than he could afford to pay, and so 
became the possessor of the land, to 
which he had no previousrelation. This 
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gentleman served him with a notice to 
quit, with the alternative of paying an 
increased rent of 50 per cent upon what 
he paid for the farm when he took it in 
1851, and 50 per cent more than Griffith’s 
valuation. Last year he made an applica- 
tion to the Commissioners and obtained a 
reduction to a sum which was still 20 per 
cent over Griffith’s valuation, notwith- 
standing that the whole of the work which 
had increased the letting value of the 
property was done by the tenant himself, 
the owners of the soil not having ex- 
pended a penny in the business. Ac- 
cording to the decision in ‘‘ Adams ». 
Dunseath,” all the improvements made 
by that unfortunate man would revert 
to the landlord. Such a state of the 
law was an outrage on every principle 
of equity and justice, and he called 
upon the House to remedyit. The next 
point of the Bill provided for the inclu- 
sion of leaseholders, who were outside 
the operation of the Act of 1881. The 
Lease Clauses of the Act were so over- 
laden with difficult conditions that their 
result had been very meagre; so that, 
out of 1,500 applications up to August 
last, the number of leases declared void 
was only 116. Judge O’Hagan ex- 
pressed the opinion that all those leases, 
so flagrant were their conditions, could 
have been upset in any Court of Equity, 
even if the Land Act had not been 
passed. The leaseholders in Ireland, who 
numbered 100,000, and farmed between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000 acres of the 
best land in the country, were also the 
most rack-rented landholders in Ireland. 
He could easily understand the desire 
of the landlords to exclude leaseholders 
from the operations of the Bill of 1881, 
because they knew that if leaseholders 
had access to the Courts the exposé of 
the conditions on which leases were 
imposed upon the farmers would be 
nothing short of terrible. It was, 
therefore, proposed to include lease- 
holders among those who would receive 
benefit under the present Bill, under 
certain conditions which would not inter- 
fere with the ordinary conditions and 
covenants in their leases, some of which 
conditions might be, and probably were, 
quite right and proper. It was an un- 
mitigated evil that a man who had no 
option but to accept a lease should be 
called upon to pay 25 or 30 per cent for 
his land more than was paid by his 
neighbour who was not a leaseholder, 
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and should have no right to apply to 
the Court to fix a fair rent. He had a 
great respect for freedom of contract— 
manufacturing and commercial industry 
without freedom of contract would 
be impossible—but it was absurd to 
urge the argument of freedom of con- 
tract as against giving to leaseholders 
the right which was proposed to be con- 
ferred upon them, because anyone with 
the most superficial knowledge of the 
circumstances must know that the land- 
lords had absolute power, control, and 
authority, while on the other side there 
was abject helplessness—the leaseholder 
must accept the conditions imposed upon 
him, no matter how onerous, odious, 
and extreme they might be. The next 
and only remaining important point was 
the Purchase Clauses. Great hopes 
were entertained regarding the Purchase 
Clauses of the Act of 1&81; but they 
had proved disappointing. They had no 
vitality, no elasticity; they were prac- 
tically inoperative; but, fortunately, 
both tenants and landlords were vying 
with each other in their desire to brin 

the question to a satisfactory issue, an 

it was not necessary for him to labour 
the point. The total number of applica- 
tions made under these clauses was 178, 
and the total amount of money granted 
was £104,178. As he had said, landlords 
and tenants were now vying with each 
other to bring this purchase question 
to a successful issue; and since Parlia- 
ment had assembled a Memorial, signed 
by 81 Members, representing all the 
Irish Members in London, had been 
presented to the Prime Minister, direct- 
ing attention to the question. Therefore, 
he found himself relieved from setting 
up any arguments in favour of tenants 
purchasing their holdings. He might 
quote the example of Russia, where the 
experiment was carried out on the largest 
scale 23 yearsago. Mr. M‘Kenzie Wal- 
lace, in his remarkable book, noticed 
that 20 years after the emancipation of 
the serfs and the purchase of their lands 
by the State the amount of arrears due 
by them to the State was infinitesimal. 
If people, like the serfs, who, from their 
previous condition, knew extremely little 
about commercial transactions, thus 
kept their faith with the State, why 
should they be apprehensive that the 
Irish would act otherwise? He had, 
however, the fullest confidence that if 
the Government would accept the pro- 
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posal in the present Bill on this subject, 
and then carry out a comprehensive 
scheme of purchase on the of the 
tenants, the result would be a large 
influx of purchasers, whose advent 
would be advantageous not only to the 
tenants and the country generally, but 
to the landlords themselves. There was 
another danger to which he should wish 
to direct the attention of the House, 
and that was the possibility that the 
unhappy history of the Encumbered 
Estates Court was about to be repeated. 
Bad as the owners of encumbered Irish 
estates were, the purchasers of those 
estates were far worse, and they were 
the cause of the untold miseries which 
had been inflicted upon the Irish people. 
Events were tending more and more in 
the same direction, and unless something 
were done to extend and enlarge the 
operation of the Purchase Clauses of the 
Irish Land Act, a repetition of the 
miseries which had been caused by the 
establishment of the Encumbered Estates 
Oourt would be inevitable, and Ireland 
would be handed over to land-jobbers. 
He trusted, therefore, that he had said 
sufficient to induce the Government to 
support any fair proposal for the ex- 
tension of the Purchase Clauses of the 
Act of 1881. In touching upon these 
four points he believed that he had dealt 
with the leading features of the present 
measure. There were, however, two or 
three minor matters with which the Bill 
proposed to deal to which he should 
wish to refer. One of those minor mat- 
.ters was the proposal to bring within 
the operation of the Purchase Clauses 
of the Land Act the holdings within the 
town parks. He confessed that he could 
never understand upon what principle 
of justice the holdings in the town 

arks of Ireland had been excluded 
rom the operation of the Purchase 
Clauses of the Land Act, because, in his 
view, there were special reasons why 
those holdings ought to have been in- 
cluded. The lands adjacent to the Irish 
towns required a more minute kind of 
cultivation, a larger and more continuous 
supply of labour, and a greater expen- 
diture of capital, than that of the farms 
demanded. There was a large mass of 
evidence to show that the tenants of this 
class of holdings, who formed one of the 
most deserving classes in Ireland, had 
suffered great hardships from the exac- 
tion of increased rentals, which amounted 
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practically to a confiscation of their 
property. To omit from the Bill this 
class of tenants would be to do injustice 
to a most deserving portion of the work- 
ing population of Ireland. The last two 
clauses of the Bill related to turbary and 
the right of way. With regard to tur- 
bary, it had been found that in many 
instances landlords had been able to 
neutralize the reduction of rent under 
the Land Act by raising the charge for 
turbary ; and as the tenant was obliged 
to obtain fuel, he was compelled to pay 
the charge for turbary which the land- 
lord demanded. The clause in the Bill 
relating to this matter limited the tenant’s 
right to cut turf to his household neces- 
sities, and did not entitle him to extend 
his right for purposes of trade. The 
question of the tenant’s right to access 
to his holding stood in a somewhat simi- 
lar position, and was dealt with by 
Clause 16. That right of way ought to 
be secured to him on the payment of a 
moderate charge; and the landlord ought 
not, by means of exacting a high charge 
for access to his holding, to be allowed 
to render nugatory the provisions of the 
Land Act. He asked the House not to 
be influenced by the imperfect manner 
in which the Bill had been drawn, bui 
to judge it on its own merits, and to re- 
place the Land Act on those principles 
of justice on which it had been originally 
based by the Prime Minister. He be- 
lieved that the adoption of this measure 
would bring about an end of the agrarian 
movement in Ireland. [Mr. TreveLyan 
dissented.] The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to be somewhat sceptical upon 
that point; but he believed that such 
would be the case. With the end of that 
agitation there would come about the 
beginning of a better state of things, 
and he hoped they would see a self- 
governed country anxious to secure the 
interests of a great and consolidated 
Empire. He begged, in conclusion, to 
move the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read.a second 
time.” —( Mr. Barry.) 


Mr. BRODRIOK said, that, in the 
interesting and ingenious speech to 
which the House had just listened, the 
hon. Member had endeavoured to per- 
suade them that this measure was iden- 
tical in principle with, and followed 
closely the lines of, the Irish Land Act, 
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That, doubtless, was a legitimate thing 
for the hon. Member to do ; and, doubt- 
less, if hon. Members had not in their 
immediate recollection the exact pro- 
visions of the Land Act, they might be 
led to believe that this measure was 
merely an extension of the principles of 
that Act. _He believed, however, that 
those hon. Members who had supported 
the principles of the Land Act, and who 
desired to see the temporary settlement 
that had been arrived at maintained, 
would join him in opposing this Bill. 
The principles of this measure were not 
now for the first time brought under 
the notice of the House. A measure 
similar in character, and almost iden- 
tical with this in its main provisions, was 
brought before the House last year, 
when it was discussed at considerable 
length, was commented upon by the 
Prime Minister in a speech of unusual 
acumen and force, and was rejected by 
an overwhelming majority on a Division. 
In these circumstances the House would 
probably be inclined to ask what were 
the circumstances which had caused the 
measure to be re-introduced in an al- 
most identical form with that which had 
been rejected last year. In fact, if there 
were any difference in form between the 
two measures this was the worse measure 
of the two. If the present measure were 
carried, it would have the effect of en- 
tirely upsetting the settlement that had 
been come to under the Land Act. He 
thought that he was entitled to ask the 
House whether they believed that this 
measure, put forward from the quarter 
from which it had come, was entitled to 
be regarded as a loyal attempt to extend 
the provisions of the Land Act? In 
February, 1882, the Prime Minister had 
said that while the Land Act was work- 
ing well in the direction of restoring 
social order and contentment the Irish 
Members were working in a direction 
which, although it might seem to them 
legitimate, he considered to be antagon- 
istic to the operation of that Act. What 
were the principles of this measure, and 
how did they not correspond with those 
of the Land Act? The provisions of the 
Land Act gave an almost complete au- 
thority to the Land Commissioners to lay 
down the principles upon which the 
judicial rents were to be fixed, inasmuch 
as they were to consider the circum- 
stances connected with each holding. 
This measure proposed to alter those 
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provisions by making a change in the 
principle upon which judicial rents 
should be fixed, and by declaring that 
when the next fixing of judicial rents 
should take place the Commissioners 
should be absolutely bound by the pre- 
gent rent as the maximum. The remarks 
of the hon. Member as to the fixing of 
the judicial rents were calculated to mis- 
lead the House. The controversy was 
as to whether a judicial rent should take 
effect from the date of the application to 
the Court, or from that of the judgment 
of the Court fixing the rent. The hon. 
Member stated that the fixing of the 
rent by the Court would not cause the 
rent to be paid as a judicial rent in the 
case of an appeal being made. In that 
opinion, however, he believed the hon. 
Member was absolutely wrong. What 
were the facts of the case? Last year 
the Prime Minister stated that 90,000 
applications had been made to the 
Court, that 30,000 of those applications 
had been already dealt with, and that 
the remainder were being dealt with at 
the rate of 100 a day. It appeared that 
more than half of those arrears of cases 
had been worked off within 11 months. 
He did not know to what date the sta- 
tistics quoted by the hon. Member ex- 
tended. [Mr. Barry: To the month 
of August in last year.] Well, since 
then a large number of cases had been 
disposed of, which the hon. Gentleman 
represented to be still before the Court. 
Since last August the Court had been 
dealing with cases at the rate of 100aday. 
When they were asked to form a judg- 
ment on figures so absolutely delusive as 
those given by the hon. Member, the 
House had a right to ask that they 
should see clearly what was the real 
state of the case. If he had any fault 
to find with this part of the Act, it was 
that, as he believed, the fixing of judi- 
cial rents was made by the Government 
not a matter of accuracy, but a matter of 
pace. From the first everything had been 
done to force the Sub-Commissioners to 
quicken their movements. At the time 
when valuers were appointed the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite used words 
which were interpreted to mean that if 
they did not perform their duties with 
sufficient celerity the system would have 
to be reconsidered, and they would have 
to be removed. He believed the right 
hon. Gentleman had explained that 
language ; but, at the same time, there 
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could be no question that the Govern- 
ment had been in the habit of putting a 
spur behind the Sub~- Commissioners 
whenever they had an opportunity. 
Last year the right hon. Gentleman 
vaunted that the daily rate of dealing 
with applications was at first 14, then 
40, then 76, and afterwards 100. This 
boast was little calculated to convey a 
belief in the justice of the decisions to 
the minds of those who were principally 
concerned. But, whatever might have 
been the effect on their minds, the cele- 
rity of the decisions had cut away the 
whole of the case of the hon. Gentleman, 
inasmuch as the amount of arrears was 
nothing now compared with what it had 
been. In point of fact, the number of 
cases waiting in each district had been 
reduced by two-thirds since this time 
last year. There was another matter 
which had been brought before them 
with amusing reserve. It was that the 
judicial rent of a tenant’s ex-statutory 
term was not to be more than the maxi- 
mum of the rent of his statutory term, 
except in respect of any improvement 
actually made by the landlord. What, 
then, was to be done? The settlement 
of 1881 was a:rived at when prices were 
very low ; and the hon. Member asked 
the House to affirm that, although there 
might be a general rise in prices, or a 
town might grow up near the farm, ora 
railway might run through the middle 
of it, and thus the farm might become 
accommodation land of very great 
value, but rent must not be increased. 

Mr. BARRY said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman could not have read the 
clause. It made a distinct provision 
under which the rer.t might be raised in 
case the holding had, independently of 
the tenant, permanently increased in 
value. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he maintained 
his contention that unless the particular 
holding was included in the value, so 
that larger crops could be grown from 
it, no increase could be made in the 
rent. If the clause were adopted he 
should be sorry to have to argue before 
the Sub-Commissioners that a general 
rise in values had increesed the value of 
the farm. As the hon. Member appeared 
to attach so much importance to this 
clause, he ought not to have passed it 
over as being one of the three ‘‘ minor 
clauses.” He turned, however, from 
that point to the great question of the 
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improvements. The hon. Member’s pro- 
posal was to permit open robbery of 
what was acknowled by the Act of 
1881 to be the interest and property of 
the landlord. It was proposed that the 
tenant should get the full value of im- 
provements without regard to the length 
of time he might have enjoyed them. 
According to the hon. Gentleman’s con- 
tention, it would be perfectly reasonable 
to allow nothing whatever for wear and 
tear of the improvements, and for the 
degeneracy of those improvements, 
Secondly, the hon. Member proposed 
that the landlord should have no power 
of enforcing any contract by which im- 
provements were to be made his own. 
Thirdly, the hon. Member would trans- 
fer from the landlord to the tenant the 
assumption as to who had effected im- 
provements ; and, lastly, he treated the 
tenant and his predecessors in title in 
precisely the same fashion as predeces- 
sors in occupancy, although they might 
have had no title whatever to the land. 
The effect of these four provisions would 
be to reduce the landlord’s interest in 
the land to the precise position in which 
it was at the time of the Deluge. In 
fact, these provisions were absolutely pro- 
hibitive of any expenditure of money 
by the landlord. Well, he would only 
point to the enormous increase which 
had taken place in some counties in the 
amount of the tenant’s interest in con- 
sequence of the Act of 1881. This was 
so remarkable that it had become evi- 
dent to every sane man in the country 
that the tenants had received not only 
all that was theirs, but also a large slice 
of their landlords’ property. He might 
mention the case of an estate in the 
county of Clare, where it had not been 
customary for large sums to be given 
for tenant right before the passing of 
the Act. The landlord had not only 
executed the greater number of the per- 
manent improvements, but had actually 
built houses of considerable value all 
over his estate. When the Sub-Com- 
missioners came to assess the rental on 
that estate they said— 

“ Although these houses were built in pursu- 
ance of a contract with the tenant, and although 
the landlord has charged a sum not exceeding 
2% per cent on his outlay, we cannot take account 
of that in valuing the land.” 


They could take 15 acres of land, and 
if it was worth 6s. or 8s. per acre they 
could give that price, but no more; al, 
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though, of course, an outlay of £150, 
at 2} per cent, would justify an addition 
of £3 15s. to the rent. They, therefore, 
deliberately declared that it would be 
impossible to take those improvements 
by the landlord into account, and they 
expressed their regret at being driven 
to that opinion. He believed that re- 
gret was perfectly genuine, because the 
Sub-Commissioners felt that in thus act- 
ing they were impeding the much- 
desired amelioration of the dwellings of 
the poorer classes in Ireland, and also 
that they were putting an insuperable 
obstacle in the way of any landlord 
who desired to improve his property. 
An hon. Memsper: What is the name 
of the estate?] Lord Lecontield’s, in 
County Clare. On that estate there had 
been sales of tenancies in the course of 
the past 18 months. The sales of these 
tenancies had averaged 204 years’, and in 
one case 45 years’ purchase. The facts 
seemed to be that in a case like this the 
Sub-Commissioners said they could not 
put value on the land if these men were 
ready to give 20} years’ rent in order to 
obtain possession of the farm. Was it 
not, therefore, a fair deduction from that 
fact alone to say that where a man was 
voluntarily raising his own rent double, 
and sometimes more than double, by 
giving as much as 45 years’ purchase for 
the farm, that he had not only bought 
all his own improvements, but also his 
landlord’s improvements? He would 
further say that in many cases, through 
the operation of this Act, jointly with 
the operation of the Arrears Act, a 
tenant had committed a gross fraud upon 
the estate. He would take an instance 
from the letter of Mr. Hussey, one of 
the best known land agents in the South 
of Ireland. That gentleman mentioned 
the case of one of Sir George Colthurst’s 
tenants, whose rent was £48, the Poor 
Law valuation £45, and who sold his 
interest for £630, or, with auctioneer’s 
fee, £661 10s. Last year this same 
tenant, under the Arrears Act, applied 
for a year’s rent upon the estate. In 
order to do that he was obliged to swear 
what his available assets were, and he 
put them down at £104 10s., and accord- 
ing to the form for that purpose he was 
bound to include the selling of the farm. 
That man, who received a year’s rent 
from the State to enable him to pay his 
way, had just realized from the incomin 
tenant £661 10s. He would also c 
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the attention of the House to the fact 
that a tenant who considered £48 too 
high arent was succeeded by another who 
thought £71 not too much to give. They 
had been told that the effect of the de- 
cision in the case of ‘‘ Adams v. Dun- 
seath’”’ had been to effectually destroy 
the interest of the tenant in these im- 
provements. The House had not had 
a particle of evidence placed before it 
to bear out that assertion. The only 
instance mentioned was 12 months old, 
in which a fair rent notice had actually 
been served ; but there was no evidence 
to show that with that fair rent the 
tenant would not sell his improvements 
for an enormous sum. With regard to 
the presumption of title by the tenant, 
all he could say was, why stop short 
there ? If they were giving presumption 
to a tenant in respect of improvements, 
whether he had a predecessor in title or 
not, why not go a step further and say 
that the landlord, before he engaged a 
tenant, must make his title clear to the 
land? There was another very strong 
argument against this clause. They 
were told that it had been done in pur- 
suance of contract ; but if the improve- 
ments had been executed in pursuance 
of contract, still the landlord was not to 


have the benefit. What would be the 


effect of that clause? The literal effect 
would be that at the close of any build- 
ing lease which might have been given, 
its main provision would be invalidated. 
He undertook to say that this clause was 
not only prejudicial to the lease-owning 
classes in Ireland, but against the whole 
tenure of land and house property in 
this country. It would be a complete 
subversion of the principle of property 
in this country, and he would decline to 
discuss it, because it was absolutely 
foreign to the principles on which legis- 
lation on this subject had proceeded in 
this country. The next point was that 
in regard to leaseholders. The hon. 
Gentleman had stated that they consti- 
tuted the most rack-rented body of 
farmers in Ireland. He also said that 
no suspicion of freedom of contract 
could have entered into the arrange- 
ment between the leaseholders and the 
landlord. That statement was not only 
not the fact, but it was the direct reverse 
of the fact. The House must be aware 
that the great majority of leaseholders 
in Ireland took their leases after the Act 
of 1870. [‘*No, no!”} Well, a great 
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number of them. Those leases were 
given at a time when, as the hon. Mem- 
ber would persuade the House, the sys- 
tem was in vogue that when a proposed 
rise of rentin a good year had taken effect, 
the tenant would only have to claim 
compensation for disturbance and leave 
his farm with a large sum of money in 
his pocket.. The House would therefore 
see the position of a man who delibe- 
rately took a lease, and was essentially 
in the position of a man protected in his 
freedom of contract by Act of Parlia- 
ment. He could not conceive that the 
House would interfere with leases which 
were taken almost under a Parliamentary 
title. The hon. Member quoted a state- 
ment made by the Prime Minister, that 
as regarded the leaseholders in 1882, 
the question of altering leases was dis- 
tinctly considered by the Government, 
and that, in their judgment, they would 
not be warranted in asking the House 
to interfere with leases in regard to 
land. On the 14th of March of last year 
the right hon. Gentleman also said that 
the Government, after long considera- 
tion, had decided not to attempt to deal 
with the matter of leases unless in cer- 
tain special and exceptional cases. The 
Prime Minister added that he was in- 
clined to admit that there were certain 
cases with regard to which exceptions 
ought to be considered, and might be 
considered with advantage, while not in 
the least degree departing from the 
principle of the Act, but merely giving 
elearer and fuller effect to it. What 
were the main facts of the Bill with 
respect to which the hon. Gentleman 
had addressed the House? There was 
in the Bill an animus exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to the House. It was not 
merely the fact that what the Prime 
Minister called the main provisions of 
the Act of 1881 were to be reconsidered, 
but all the securities, small as they were, 
and little as they had been beneficial to 
the landlord since they had been in- 
serted, were to be taken away. Then, 
with respect to the question of town 
parks. The town parks represented 
accommodation land which varied greatly 
in value from year to year. It would be 
as unjust to the tenant as to the land- 
lord to fix the value at a recognized 
figure. Considering also the proximity 
of the land to the town, the value of 
building property, and the value of ac- 
commodation land, it would be, he 
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thought, most injurious and unjust to 
re-open that question in a sense opposed 
to the landlord. These questions, like 
turbary and right of way, had been 
gratuitously introduced into the Bill 
without any necessity arising from the 
transgression of tenants’ rights by land- 
lords. An attempt was also made to 
simplify the sale of tenancies, which 
was already so simple that enormously 
increased prices had been received for 
them, and the simplification was to be 
effected by the omission of notice to the 
landlord when a sale was effected. It 
was absurd to suppose that such notice 
was any check on the sale of tenancies, 
Generally speaking, the Bill was op- 
posed in principle to the Act of 1881. 
Now, it was no new fact that all the 
predictions which had been made of the 
Act of 1881 had been falsified. It had 
been said that rents, for the most part, 
would not be disturbed. In 99 cases 
out of 100 they had been disturbed by 
the Sub-Commissioners, whom it was 
not originally intended to appoint as 
arbitrators between landlord and tenant. 
There had even been cases where the 
valuers on both sides, and even in 
individual Sub-Commissioners them- 
selves before their appointment, had 
recommended an increase of rent which 
the Chief Commissioners had not 
seen their way to authorize. They 
were also assured by Lord Carlingford 
that the great estates in the country 
would not be affected; but in the result 
the great estates had suffered as much 
as the smaller. Again, they were told 
that the selling value of land would not 
be diminished ; and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had gone the length of saying that to 
compensate the landlords would be to 
compensate them for a benefit conferred 
upon them, and that new purchasers 
would be brought into the market. But 
what were the facts? In 1876, the sales 
amounted to £1,175,000, and the ave- 
rage price realized was 22} years’ pur- 
chase. In 1882, the amount received on 
sales was only one-fifth of that sum, 
only 146,000 acres were sold, and the 
average price realized was only 17} 
years’ purchase. Between 1876 and 1881, 
in the Province of Munster the value of 
estates sold had gone down from 21 to 
14 years’ purchase. Thus, the prophecy 
of the right hon. Member for Bradford 
was not only not fulfilled, but the result 
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had been a gigantic depreciation in the 
value of land. Moreover, the Fair Rent 
Clauses of the Act of 1881 had entirely 

revented any operation of the Purchase 

lauses. The true state of the case had 
been revealed by a Cabinet Minister in 
one of those inconvenient accesses of 
frankness which sometimes occurred. 
On January 16, 1884, the President of 
the Board of Trade spoke of tens of 
thousands of men, fathers of families, 
and tillers of the soil, who a few years 
ago were without motive for exertion, 
but were now practically owners of the 
land which they cultivated. Those men 
were then, it would seem, no longer 
mere occupiers, and after that testimony 
he need not enlarge upon the point as 
to whether this Bill would legitimately 
extend the operation of the Act of 1881. 
He had always understood that the 
House of Commons was agreed that the 
three things really wanted in Ireland 
were an increase in the number of 
owners of land, an improved class of 
tenants, and emigration from the starving 
districts where people could not gain a 
living from the soil. The Bill would do 
nothing to aid any of those objects, and 
its only end was to take another slice of 
the landlord’s cucumber. It would tend 
to increase the number of the least de- 
sirable class of tenants. The purchase 
question was a large one, and ought not 
to be dealt with in a Bill of that cha- 
racter, the only effect of which would be 
to take another instalment from what 
the landlord had to sell. Such a ques- 
tion ought not to be left to people who 
deliberately opposed the efforts of those 
nape ote ee who were endeavouring 

y emigration to find better homes for 
those who wished to emigrate, and who 
only desired to fix men on farms which 
could not support them in order to con- 
tinue the agitation which they had pro- 
moted. Those Gentlemen only desired 
a purchase system on the condition that 
the occupier should have hardly any- 
thing to buy, and the owner hardly any- 
thing to sell. The Government ought 
firmly to resist such attempts, and pro- 
cure a period of rest from fresh so-called 
remedial measures of that character. 
They ought to control their utterances, 
and as far as they could the utterances 
of their supporters. If they did so, 
something like a settlement, something 
like stability might be brought about. 
But if they did not adopt that course, it 
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could not be said that the agitation pro- 
ceeded from the exactions of landlords, 
which could no longer be perpetrated, 
nor from the internecine hatred of hon. 
Members below the Gangway, but from 
the encouragement constantly given by 
the Government to the introduction of 
measures of that character which dis- 
turbed the stability of the country, and 
from a state of affairs against which he 
and others had all along protested. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Brodrick.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, no matter 
what difference of opinion might exist 
in the House on the matter under dis- 
cussion, no fault could be found with 
the very moderate speech in which the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Barry) 
had introduced the Bill, nor with the 
equally moderate and able speech with 
which its rejection was moved by the hon. 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick), 
He (Mr. T. A. Dickson) meant to confine 
himself principally to two points—first, 
as to leaseholders; and, secondly, as to 
the expansion of the Purchase Clauses. 
The Prime Minister had in several 
speeches referred to the leaseholders 
and their grievances, and promised, 
under certain circumstances, to deal with 
them. It would be very desirable for 
some Member of the Government to 
announce what their intentions were, in 
order that the leaseholders in Ireland 
might know where they stood; for, un- 
doubtedly, whether rightly or wrongly, 
the leaseholders had the idea that the 
Prime Minister was willing to legislate 
on their behalf. No class of tenant far- 
mers in Ireland was more deserving of 
relief. They had been in the past, and 
still were, the most thrifty class. They 
were the tenants who had improved 
their lands, who had built, fenced, and 
drained, when other tenants were in- 
dolent and idle. By so doing they had 
placed themselves in such a position 
that they were at the mercy of the 
landlord. Since 1870, as well as prior 
to that year, they had been compelled to 
take leases, and pay whatever rent the 
landlord chose to impose. The hon. 
Member for West Surrey had spoken 
of freedom of contract; but before the 
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Act of 1870 no freedom of contract 
really existed in Ireland. The tenants 
had to accept leases on the landlord’s 
terms or surrender all. This injustice 
had come to be admitted by many land- 
lords, especially in the North of Ireland. 
Already the Drapers’ Company of Lon- 
don, who owned a large estate, had 
taken a surrender of all their leases. 
This example had been followed by 
Sir William Cunningham, their agent. 
The father of the hon. Member for Ar- 
magh(Mr.J.N. Richardson) had accepted 
the surrender of the leases of his tenants, 
‘and many other landlords in the South 
of Ireland had been equally generous. 
Why should thevery cream of the tenants 
of Ireland, as the leaseholders were, be 
excepted from the benefits of the Land 
Act? Clearly, they must be brought 
within its scope sooner or later, and the 
sooner the better. The noble Lord the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice), in a speech 
in the House two years ago, said— 
“He had never been able to see that there 
was anything in a lease which necessarily took 
it out of the purview of the law. . . . It was 
natural that that should cause dissatisfaction 
among leaseholders, and that they should com- 
plain of having been dealt with differently from 
others, and he thought they should be placed on 
an equal footing.” —(3 Hansard, [268] 1517-18.) 
The noble Lord correctly expressed the 
idea which prevailed in Ireland. As to 
the Purchase Clauses, they originated 
in 1868, when the “ Bright Clauses” 
were introduced into the Church Tem- 
poralities Act. They had now been in 
operation for 16 years, and no difference 
of opinion existed on this point, that they 
were a failure, and, although patched up 
in 1870 and in 1881, they were simply 
a dead letter as far as any practical 
results were concerned. It was satis- 
factory to know that the Government 
were now prepared to deal with the 
Purchase Clauses, and he hoped they 
would be so expanded and amended 
that they would become equally bene- 
ficial to landlord and tenant. During 
the past year or two the question of the 
Purchase Clauses had almost ceased to 
be a tenant’s, and had became prin- 
cipally a landlord’s question. In the 
resent condition of affairs the land- 
ords were as much, if not more, in- 
terested in the question of the exten- 
sion of these clauses than the tenant 
farmers. A proof of this was afforded 
last year, when the noble Lord the 
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Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) moved his Resolution on this 
subject, which was passed unanimously. 
There could be no permanent settlement 
of the Irish Land Question until these 
clauses were amended and expanded, 
so that under them an occupying pro- 
prietary might be created, and he be- 
lieved that this could only be obtained 
by the prompt intervention of the State. 
They found themselves to-day face to 
face with the same state of affairs that 
they had in 1850, when the Encumbered 
Estates Court came into operation. The 
landlords’ estates were again heavily en- 
cumbered. Last week, according to a 
Dublin newspaper, there was put up 
for sale in the Land Court a pro- 
perty in the county of Westmeath, 
bringing in a rental of £365, and the 
Judge said he could not sell at £5,500 
a property for which a few years ago the 
landlord paid £10,600. In the very same 
county a tenancy was put up comprising 
74 acres, with a thatched dwelling, on 
which a judicial rent had been fixed, and 
it sold for £330. A good deal of interest 
was taken in that sale, as it was looked 
upon as a test of the value of the Land 
Act; and, no doubt, from the tenants’ 
point of view, the result was very satis- 
factory, for the tenant right sold for a 
fair price. As they were now in the same 
position as in 1850, he would ask the 
Government if they were prepared to 
allow the same fatal blunder to be made? 
There was a splendid opportunity in 1850 
of having a peasant proprietary created 
all over Ireland, if facilities had been 
given to the tenants on the great estates 
for the purchase of their holdings. That 
opportunity was missed, speculators and 
jobbers rushed into the market and 
bought, at ruinously low prices, pro- 
perty which should have been passed to 
the tenants. The result of the change 
of ownership from landlords to small 
speculators and jobbers was disastrous 
to the tenants, because under it they 
were exposed to the very worst system 
of rack-renting and oppression. Not far 
from where he lived, in Ulster, a specu- 
lator, in 1854, bought an estate, the rent 
of which was £180. When the Land 
Commissioners came to declare a fair 
rent, the Sub-Oommissioners found that 
this rent had been increased to £430, 
and they reduced it to £230; but even 
then it yielded the owner more than 
6 per cent on his original purchase. 
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That was only one of many instances 
which might be adduced of the evils 
brought by the breaking up of large 
estates and their passing into the hands 
of speculators instead of tenants. The 
Government alone could say whether 
these. evils should continue to be per- 
etuated, or whether the tenants should 
she every facility for becoming the 
owners of their holdings. He would 
follow the example of the hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Barry), by quoting 
some figures. From April 1, 1882, to 
April 1, 1883, under the operations of 
these clauses, 95 tenants only became 
owners, at the cost of £46,000; and since 
the passing of the Land Act in 1881 the 
total number of sales to tenants was 
only 330, representing 15,000 acres, with 
a rental of £11,500. Such results 
from an Act, which a large staff had 
been provided to carry out, had dis- 
appointed Ireland, as well as the Mem- 
bers of that House. Why had the 
Act failed? He thought there were 
three reasons. The first was the hard- 
and-fast lines drawn in the Bill, and the 
main cause of failure was that the Act 
prescribed that one-fourth of the pur- 
chase money must be advanced by the 
tenant, and three-fourths by the Land 
Commission. The second difficulty was 
that the rate of-repayment and of inte- 
rest could in no case be varied by the 
Land Commission. The third was that 
before a landlord could sell his estate 
three-fourths of the whole number of 
tenants must agree, representing two- 
thirds of the rent. The result had been 
that owing to these difficulties, as the last 
Report of the Land Commission showed, 
up to August 31, 1883, advances of 
£225,000 to the tenants to buy their 
holdings having been sanctioned by the 
Land Commission, only half the number 
who applied were able to complete the 
transaction, owing to the difficulty of 
complying with the rules. He recom- 
mended that some authority should be 
created which should be free from all 
these restrictions, and be empowered to 
settle between landlord and tenant on a 
sound commercial basis. He knew that 
many English Members objected to the 
advance of the whole of the purchase 
money ; but he maintained that by doing 
so the State would run little, if any, 
risk. Irishmen found it difficult to make 
Englishmen understand this point about 
the Irish Land Question—that the tenant 
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had almost an equal interest in the land 
with his landlo If they insisted upon 
the tenant paying a large part of the 
purchase money, they impoverished him, 
so that he could not cultivate the ground 
properly, or they sent him to the money- 
lender, from whom he had to borrow 
money at an exorbitant rate of interest, 
He knew cases of tenants who purchased 
under the Church Temporalities Act, 
and, taking into account the law charges 
and the rate at which they had to borrow 
one-fourth of the purchase money, the 
interest and costs upon one-fourth 
came to more than the three-fourths 
advanced by the State. Whatever the 
Government would do, he should urge 
for their advancing the whole of the 
purchase money, the repayment to be 
spread over a period of at least 42 years 
at 4 percent. The result would be that 
a tenant with a fixed judicial rent of £20, 
buying at say 20 years’ purchase, would 
have £400 to pay. His charge in future 
would be £18, leaving a margin of £2 
for poor rate and other charges, now 
partly borne by the landlord. In cases 
where the whole money was advanced, 
of course the Government should have 
the entire security—namely, the fee- 
simple of the land and the tenant right. 
Whatever authority might be created to 
deal with these clauses must be free to 
deal with every case solely and entirely 
on its own merits, unhindered by restric- 
tions which had proved so disastrous in 
the past. Then came the question, what 
authority should put into operation the 
Purchase Clauses when amended? It 
was quite hopeless to expect the Land 
Commission to do this. Their hands 
were more than full. They now had 
8,000 appeals to deal with, and they 
were only able to accomplish 300 a- 
month, so that they had quite three 
years’ hard work before them. If the 
question of the Purchase Clauses was 
to be satisfactorily solved, it must be by 
the creation of a new authority, which 
he would designate the Irish Land Bank. 
There was no existing local authority that 
would answer the purpose. The Grand 
Juries were on the eve of being abolished. 
The Poor Law Guardians were too small 
a body in each district. In the debate 
last year on the Motion of the noble 
Lord (Lord George Hamilton) the Prime 
Minister said— 

“My impression is, that these clauses will 
have to be revised ; that the revision, if it is to 
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be made, ought to be of a serious character ; and 
if it is to be of a serious character, it would be 
impossible to effect it, except with the introduc- 
tion of alocalauthority.””—(3 Hansard, [280] 450.) 


He (Mr. T. A. Dickson) had no doubt 
that when the Premier used these words 
he had in view his great scheme for the 
establishment of Local Government in 
Ireland on a comprehensive basis. But 
that scheme seemed to be as far off as 
ever. There was‘no local authority in 
existence which could possibly undertake 
such a responsibility, and this question 
of land purchase and transfer could not 
wait. The question of Local Govern- 
ment of Ireland he believed was, at any 
rate, two or three years ahead. Then, 
why not deal at once with the Purchase 
Clauses in a broad and comprehensive 
spirit? There existed amongst Irish 
Members an almost perfect unanimity of 
opinion on this subject, and the prompt 
settlement would be equally beneficial 
to landlords and tenants. He did not 
despair of seeing a system of Local Go- 
vernment established in Ireland; and, 
when accomplished, what was to prevent 
every county and every province taking 
over its own responsibility in connec- 
tion with advances to tenants and the 
repayment of interest? The Govern- 
ment should prepare the way for a local 
authority, for when they had an occupy- 
ing proprietary created in Ireland they 
would have laid the foundation for Local 
Government on a safe and sound basis. 
He believed great exaggeration pre- 
vailed in English minds as to the 
amount of money required for putting 
thetenantsin possession of their holdings. 
In the debate last year £300,000,000 was 
mentioned as likely to be necessary. He 
had consulted a number of practical men 
in Ireland, and their opinion was that 
not more than £1,000,000 or £1,500,000 
could be expended prudently in any one 
year in bringing about this transfer. 
On the day the House met he gave 
Notice of a Bill confined to the one 
subject of amending and expanding 
the Purchase Clauses. The Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, a day or two afterwards, in an- 
swer to a Question, stated that the Go- 
vernment would announce their inten- 
tions on the second reading of his (Mr. 
T. A. Dickson’s) Bill; but he was glad 
they had changed their minds. It was 
satisfactory to know that after Easter 
they would be prepared to deal with 
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this question, and take it into their own 
hands. If the Government should fail 
to produce a satisfactory measure it 
would not be for want of suggestions 
coming from all quarters. Public opi- 
nion was ripe for a settlement. It was 
a matter of vital interest to Ireland, and 
when 81 Members of that House were 
agreed on this question, it was time that 
the Government should take it into 
serious consideration, and deal with it 
in a broad and comprehensive spirit. In 
conclusion, he must express his strong 
conviction that if the Government were 
to settle this question, the only way 
in which it could be satisfactorily settled 
was through the intervention of a finan- 
cial institution established in Ireland 
under the guarantee of the State. It 
should be created upon no narrow 
lines, but upon lines so drawn as to be 
able to accomplish thoroughly the ob- 
ject they all had in view, and such 
ines as would ultimately lay the founda- 
tion for bringing in under this institu- 
tion many questions relating to land, and 
to advances for,land improvement, which 
were now dealt with by the Board of 
Works. He hoped, when the Govern- 
ment came to make their statement, Irish 
Members would not be disappointed in 
the hopes they now entertained. 
Cotonet NOLAN said, that while he 
supported the entire Bill he should con- 
fine his remarks to the question of pur- 
chase. He did not believe that the 
present system could continue to be 
worked. It stopped everything, and no 
progress was possible under it. The 
way to get out of the present difficulty 
was for the Government to do every- 
thing in their power to establish a 
peasant proprietorship in Ireland ; and 
whether they adopted the scheme of 
the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. 
Dickson), or whether the work was done 
more directly by the Government, it was 
the only way in which peace and tran- 
quillity could be obtained in Ireland. If 
the proposition of this Bill to extend the 
time for the repayment of advances from 
35 to 52 years was adopted, and the an- 
nual payment was thus reduced, say 
from £5 to £3 10s., they would at once 
have a great rush of purchasers. At 
the same time, he agreed with the hon. 
Member for Tyrone in thinking that the 
State would not be put to a great ex- 
pense by advancing the whole of the 
purchase money. The cost would no, 
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exceed £30,000,000 in 20 years; and the 
possible loss on the transaction would 
not exceed £1,000,000 or £2,000,000 in 
20 or 30 years. But he believed there 
would be no money lost, and the obvious 
advantages were great, to say nothing of 
the increased revenues that would be 
realized from indirect taxation. [If it 
was suggested that there would be a 
practical difficulty in collecting the 
money that would be due periodically to 
the State, he thought there would be no 
such difficulty, for the Income Tax col- 
lectors would be glad to make the col- 
lection. If the Government undertook 
the collection of rents which were re- 
duced rents, and which should be deter- 
minable in 40 or 50 years, they would 
incur very much less odium than was at 
present incurred by the collection of 
rents by the landlords, the process would 
be less expensive both to the tenants 
and to the country, and such a course 
could not fail to conduce to the tran- 
quillity of the country. There was a 
large class of landlords in Ireland who 
did no good whatever to the country, 
and who spent there none of the money 
they derived from it. He did not wish 
to deprive those of their property, but 
most of them were anxious to sell, and 
the great body of the tenantry in Ireland 
were anxious to give them fair terms. 
He believed that if the Government 
would adopt the policy which had been 
recommended to them by over 80 Mem- 
bers of Parliament in the Memorial pre- 
sented to the Prime Minister there would 
soon be a complete change in Ireland. 
One hundred thousand proprietors would 
then be established on these farms at a 
trifling cost to the State — perhaps 
£50,000 or £60,000 a-year for a few 
years—and no odium would be incurred 
by the Government which would bear 
any comparison with the odium excited 
by the present system of collection by 
the agents of the landlords. 

Mr. MOORE said, he gave the Bill a 
general support, feeling, as everyone 
must, the supreme necessity of bringing 
this question to a satisfactory termina- 
tion now, whilst the state of Ireland was 
tranquil. The dispute as to the Pur- 
chase Clauses was practically at an end, 
and the only anxiety now was to know 
what the Government were going to do. 
But there were two great difficulties in 
the way of the extension of these clauses 
which had not yet been placed before 
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the House, and which had nothing to 
do with the difficulty usually urged— 
that, namely, of inducing the tenant to 
change his tenure. A very large num- 
ber of landowners in Ireland were 
limited owners, who were compelled to 
invest a certain part of their incomes in 
Government Stocks and Securities, and 
who, under such a scheme as had been 
put forward, would have to suffer a very 

eat reduction in their rental, Another 

ifficulty consisted in the fact that one- 
third of the whole land of Ireland was 
held under middlemen, and no provision 
had yet been suggested for compelling 
the superior landlord to sell in case the 
middleman desired to do so, or vice 
versd. These were matters with respect 
to which provision would have to be 
made. With regard to the question of 
town parks, he had little difficulty in 
supporting the provisions of the Bill; 
because, now that the Courts had settled 
down to work in a business-like way, it 
would be better that some sacrifice 
should be made for the sake of symmetry 
in a large measure of this sort. He 
believed it would be wise to throwin 
the town parks with the other holdings 
to which the Bill applied. Ofcourse, it 
was quite evident that there was a great 
additional value inherent in such pro- 
perty by reason of its proximity to large 
towns; but he did not see why that 
could not be fairly estimated by the 
Sub-Commissioners’ Court. The pro- 
position that judicial rents should date 
from the time of the application to the 
Court was so inherently just, that, in his 
opinion, there could be no opposition to 
it. Then came, perhaps, the most im- 
portant question of all—the question of 
leaseholders, which, to his mind, really 
amounted to this. Had the leaseholders 
any more freedom of contract at the 
time they made their leases than yearly 
tenants had? He was quite certain 
that in many cases the leaseholders had 
no freedom whatever, and that in the 
great majority of cases tenure of land 
had been so perilous and dangerous to 
the tenant that for the sake of temporary 
rescue and security he accepted a lease 
on terms which he would otherwise have 
refused. The Government gave relief 
in two cases—first, where the lease 
had been forced upon the tenant; and, 
secondly, where it contained terms in 
themselves unfair. But it was limited 
by this provision—that he should only 
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be able to go to a Court if he had been 
a year to year tenant when he took the 
lease. In many cases men were forced 
to take leases, no opportunity being 
given to them to become year to year 
tenants, and on this point he would refer 
to what had happened in two properties 
—namely, the Perry and the Strad- 
broke properties. On the Perry pro- 

erty a lease was taken in 1853 at 36s. ; 
in 1860 it was raised to 60s., in 1867 to 
£5, and in 1874 to £6. In 1867 the 
tenant was served with a notice of eject- 
ment, to oblige him to take out the 
renewal'of the lease; and he (Mr. Moore) 
believed, though he was not sure, that 
the same thing was done on another 
occasion. This man’s lease fell out just 
in time to enable him to take advantage 
of the Land Act, and the tenant stated 
before the Court that on the occasion of 
each one of the renewals he had to pay 
50s. for expenses. Mr. Reardon, the 
Sub-Commissioner, stated that it was 
such cases as these that were the cause 
of the passing of the Act of 1881. The 
leases on the property forbade a man to 
build a house; and he (Mr. Moore) 
knew a tenant who passed one winter 
in a house the wall of which was down 
waiting for the written permission of 
the landlord to build. Almost all the 
tenants on the property were excluded 
from the benefits of the Act. Now, as 
to the Stradbroke property, it was pur- 
chased in 1858 for £103,000, and sold 
in 1874 to Lord Ashtown for £163,000. 
This profit of £60,000 was wrung from 
the increased rents charged for land, 
which, in the main, was below average 
value. 
value of the property now?] It was 
worth now about the same. One-third 
of the tenants were tenants from year 
to year, two-thirds were under leases, 
and of these all but 12 were entirely ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the Act. 
Even those 12 tenants had been in great 
danger by a curious technicality of 
losing the advantages of the Act, their 
case being taken from the County Court 
Judge to Lord O’Hagan, who decided 
in favour of Lord Ashtown’s representa- 
tives, that they having purchased for 
value without notice of the tenants’ 
claims, the leases of the tenants could 
not be broken. The four Judges of the 
Appeal Court, however, reversed that 
decision, and declared that the tenants 
were entitled to the benefits of the Act 
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in reference to the representatives of 
Lord Ashtown, and so these tenants ob- 
tained some relief, though the bulk of 
the tenants did not. One of these cases 
was that of a woman whose lease dated 
from 1843, when the rent of the holding 
was £53; in 1857 it was increased to 
£81, in 187% to £92, and in 1874 it was 
attempted to be raised to £103 17s. 6d. 
No chance was given to the tenant to 
become tenant from year to year, and in 
1873 he was threatened with ejection if 
the lease were not renewed. Besides 
this, the lease contained a provision 
binding the lessee to ‘resign all pos- 
sible claim to improvements under the 
Act of 1870.” The exclusion of lease- 
holders from the present Bill had this 
unfortunate effect—that it afforded a 
means of escape for the very worst land- 
lords. If all the leaseholders were 
emancipated to-morrow, they would not 
all get reductions, nor even all come 
into Court, for many of them held under 
beneficial terms; but, for the sake of 
those who were being held to excessive 
rents and unfair conditions, it was de- 
sirable that the law should be altered. 
He trusted these extensions of the Act 
would be made, so that the Act might, 
once for all, be rendered a statesman- 
like and comprehensive measure. 

Mr. PLUNKET said he had not the 
least intention of following the hon. 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. Moore) into 
the particular cases he had quoted. It 
was obviously impossible to do so, 
though it was generally found, when 
they came to be tested, that there was 
some very good reason for what had 
been done. His chief reason for rising 
was to put a little gentle pressure upon 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland to induce him to take 
part in the debate, and tell the House 
what the intentions of the Government 
were, for until they knew them the dis- 
cussion must necessarily be somewhat 
of an academic character. As regards 
that part of the Bill which dealt with 
the Tenure Clauses, he thought it was 
impossible fur the Government to go 
back upon the pledges they had given, 
and distinctly repudiate their previous 
declarations. As far as the Purchase 
Clauses went, it was of no use putting 
forward arguments until they knew the 
substance of what the Government pro- 
posed. The hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Barry), in introducing the Tenure 
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Clauses of the Bill, spoke in a very 
popular and friendly manner; but this 
Bill was really the Bill of last year. It 
was a caricature of the Act of 1881, and 
brought out in striking and unpleasant 
prominence the worst features of that 
measure. In some respects the clauses 
were word for word identical with the 
Bill of last year, and of last year’s Bill 
the Solicitor General for England said 
they had all heard hon. Members oppo- 
site contend that all the landlords were 
entitled to was the prairie value of the 
land. In this case the Bill denied every- 
thing but prairie value. It proposed 
that prairie value should be the test of 
fair rent, and that everything beyond 
that should be the property of the tenant 
in occupation. He would therefore ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland to state what were the 
proposals of the Government with re- 
spect to the Purchase Clauses. The 
matter was not now before the House 
for the first time. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) had previously intro- 
duced it; and last year a Resolution was 
carried, on the Motion of the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton), upon this very subject. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Trevelyan) would also repudiate the 
other parts of the Bill. Anyone who 
knew Ireland knew this—that, however 
skilful the proposal to establish a peasant 
proprietary, it must fail so long as hopes 
were excited in the peasantry of further 
advantages to be gained by agitation. 
He hoped, therefore, the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland would 
take the opportunity of declaring not 
only the intentions of the Government 
with respect to the purchase, but also 
with respect to the other clauses of the 
Bill. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was not 
indifferent to thecall of theright hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) to enter 
the arena. He was glad to seek, as early 
in the afternoon as was consistent with 
the rights of hon. Members, an oppor- 
tunity tojoin in the discussion. Every- 
thing that related to land was important 
everywhere, and in Ireland it was enor- 
mously more important than anywhere 
else, because the agricultural interest 
was quite the dominant interest in that 
country. In other parts of the country 
the agricultural interest had been suffer- 
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ing from economic causes; but those 
causes tended to cure or settle themselves, 
though the process was sometimes un- 
pleasant enough to landlords. In Ire- 
land the uncertainty and anxiety which 
now hung over agriculture came in 
great we from the constant applications 
made by both parties to the Government 
for assistance, and for further adminis- 
trative and legislative changes. He 
could not give stronger proof of that 
fact than the Memorial which was pre- 
sented two or three days ago to the 
Prime Minister, signed by all, or nearly 
all, the Irish Members, except the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland and the two 
right hon. Gentlemen who sat opposite, 
and who probably abstained from putting 
their names to it on account of their 
former official position. Under these 
circumstances, it was the first duty of 
the Government to inform the mind of 
everyone concerned, both landlords and 
tenants, would-be vendor and possible 
purchaser, as to the intentions which 
the Government entertained, and to do 
that in the plainest words. This Bill, 
which raised in the House every ques- 
tion relating to the Land Act that had 
been raised outside it, with the solitary 
exception of the question of appeals, 
afforded the opportunity of doing what, 
as he had stated, he conceived to be the 
absolute duty of the Government. These 
questions were grave in the highest 
degree, and the able and agreeable 
treatment of the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Barry) did not rob them of 
their gravity. Perhaps the gravest of 
them were those which related to im- 
provements. By Clause 5 it was pro- 
posed to enact that where a tenant had 
made any outlay leading to an increase 
of value in the land, the whole of such 
increase of value should be deemed his 
property. In other words, an improve- 
ment was not to mean a work done, but 
the improvability of land as developed 
by a work done. The clause was quite 
clear. It was drawn by a hand that 
well knew what it was about, and by a 
rigid rule, which no Court of Law might 
mitigate or modify, it handed over the 
improvable qualities of the land from 
the landlord to the tenant. On this 
point he wished to read to the House an 
extract from the works of the late Mr. 
Isaac Butt. In his book on the Land Act, 
1870, at page 128, he said, with respect 
to this very proposal— 
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“ A little reflection will show that such a 
mode of estimation would be unjust. The 
additional value is not the creation solely of the 
tenant. It is the creation partly of the expen- 
diture and skill of the tenant, and partly of the 
inherent capabilities of the soil. It so happens 
that those inherent capabilities, when unde- 
veloped, do not always enter into the calcula- 
tion of the letting value of the land, as will be 
at once understood from the fact that it has 
frequently happened that land valued at 2s. an 
acre has been, by a trifling expenditure, made 
worth as many pounds. There are instances 
not uncommon in which the reclamation of bog 
or land on the edge of moors or lakes has repaid 
the whole expenses of the process in the crops 
which were raised in the course of it. In 
instances like these, the property is not created 
by the expenditure of the tenant, but by the 
latent powers of the soil. Those powers are 
the property of the landlord, and he has a right 
to have them returned to him when the tenant’s 
interest expires. He has not a right in morals 
or in justice to appropriate to himself the 
expenditure which the tenant has incurred in 
making them productive.” 

The principles laid down by Mr. Butt, 
he maintained, were exactly carried out 
by the Land Act. This clause went 
straight in the teeth of this sound view. 
When this formidable virtue was given 
to tenants’ improvements it became vital 
to define what these improvements were. 
And here the Bill spoke very plainly. 
At present, under five sets of circum- 
stances, the presumption was that the 
improvement was made by the landlord. 
One of those sets of circumstances was 
where the improvements were made be- 
fore 1850. Clause 6 of this Bill swept 
away these sets of circumstances, and 
enacted that the presumption should be 
that all improvements were made by the 
tenant or his predecessors. That was to 
say, to the beginning of time, as to the 
end of time, all the improvable qualities 
of the land were presumed to be the 
possession of the tenant. This, again, 
made it important to see what consti- 
tuted a predecessor; and Clause 8 
enacted that a predecessor should be a 
ees in occupancy; and the com- 

ined effect of the three clauses would be, 
as the Solicitor General for England de- 
clared last year, to confiscate almost all 
the property of the landlords of Ireland, 
or to render their tenure of it so insecure 
that their financial position would be to 
them, at best, a source of constant 
anxiety. One effect of passing these 
clauses would be to invalidate the im- 
mense operations which the Land Courts 
had been engaged in for some 30 months 
past. The decision of the Courts had 
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been given on the theory of improve- 
ments contained in the Land Act of 
1881, and those decisions governed not 
only the cases where they had been 
made, but indirectly regulated the ar- 
rangements made outside the Oourt, 
which affected the great majority of the 
holdings in Ireland. But as soon as 
these clauses became law, all the tenants 
who had not hitherto come into Oourt 
would apply, for the purpose, not of 
getting a fair rent, but of getting rid of 
nearly all rent whatever. The first 
element in a land settlement, whether 
made in India, in Germany, or in Ireland, 
was permanence. Without that it would 
not be a settlement at all. In 1881 a 
settlement was made which was coming 
into ‘operation steadily, largely, and, as 
they believed, justly ; and the Government 
could not consent even to entertain the 
notion of upsetting that settlement in 
1884 in a manner that would disquiet 
every owner of property, and probably 
utterly ruin the greater portion. Now, 
the other parts of the Bill, though not 
as sweeping as these clauses, still were 
very sweeping indeed. Before he left 
the Improvement Clauses he should like 
to refer to one sentence in the speech of 
the hon. Member for Wexford. The 
hon. Member who introduced the Bill 
said that there could be no hope of peace 
in Ireland until the tenants’ improve- 
ments were their own. He was bound, 
as a Member of the Government which 
had passed the Tenants’ Improvements 
Act for England and Scotland, to say 
that, putting aside all the other immense 
advantages which the Irish tenants had 
got in the way of fixity of tenure and of 
the fixing of a fair rent, the improve- 
ments of the Irish tenant were at least 
as much his own as such improvements 
were the property of the tenants in 
England and Scotland. The other 
clauses of the Bill were not of so serious 
a character as were the Improvement 
Clauses; nevertheless, they were by 
no means unimportant. Clause 2, by 
its 2nd sub-section, proposed to enact 
that in case of a sale of tenant right, the 
landlord’s right of pre-emption should 
cease to exist, and the 8rd sub-section 
repealed the enactment that the Court, 
in fixing a judicial rent, should also 
fix the pre-emption price of the holding. 
If, indeed, the Improvement Clauses be- 
came law, the tenant right would be so 


very valuable, and the landlord would 
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be so very poor, that there would not be 
much probability of his exercising his 
pre-emption ; but the conditions securing 
him the right of pre-emption were fully 
before the framers of the Act of 1881. 
They carefully considered them then, 
and they certainly could not reconsider 
them in 1884. These were a specimen 
of the importance of the provisions the 
Bill contained. But it contained many 
others, which touched every corner of 
the question. Clause 9 set aside exist- 
ing leases, if the tenant thought he could 
get his rent lowered, giving the landlord 
no reciprocal right of applying to raise 
the rent, and striking away even the 
covenants of leases, as well as giving 
rise to those grievances which had been 
described by the hon. Member for West 
Surrey (Mr. Brodrick). Clause 1 made 
the judicial rent count from the gale day 
after the application to the Court, in- 
stead of the gale day after the judgment 
of the Court; and, pending the judg- 
ment, allowed the tenant to pay on 
Griffith’s valuation. Clause 10 admitted 
middlemen, under certain conditions, to 
the benefit of the Act. Clause 7 laid 
down the conditions under which alone, 
at the end of the first statutory term 
of 15 years, the rent could be increased. 
These were the leading proposals of 
the Bill; they were not matters of de- 
tail. They went to upset the main prin- 
ciples of the Land Act, and were intelli- 
gible only on the assumption that that 
Act was wrong in its main principles; 
and, further, that it was a failure in 
fact. This the Government could not 
admit. The grievance of the tenants 
who applied early in the proceedings of 
the Land Court was, in the opinion of 
the Government, a genuine grievance ; 
but the time had passed when any 
serious benefits could come to the tenants 
by stirring it up again. The hon. 
Member for Wexford had justified the 
opposition of the Irish Members to the 
Land Bill at the time of its passing on 
the ground of its shortcomings, and he 
asked the House to consider the effect of 
30,000 cases standing over for decision 
in the Land Court. That fact, however, 
was now a thing of the past, because, al- 
though there were in March, 1883, 56,000 
cases unsettled, there were, at the pre- 
sent time, only 19,000 awaiting decision. 
At the end of the next six months tenants 
need have no fear of being kept waiting 
for their cases to be determined by the 
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Land Court for any appreciable time. 
The necessity for any alteration of the 
law in this respect, therefore, was rapidly 
disappearing ; and to make this measure 
retrospective, and to call upon the land- 
lords to pay back the rent which they 
had already received, would be most un- 
just. In his opinion, to interfere with 
existing contracts with regard to turbary 
rights and rights of way in Ireland, 
which concerned not so much the land- 
lords as the tenants, would give rise to 
actions at law, and to assaults which 
would seriously increase the trouble of 
the Executive in maintaining peace and 
order in the rural districts of the country. 
An intelligent stranger in the Gallery 
would think that the House was dis- 
cussing an Act which had been passed 
in the interest of the landlord ; but what 
had the Act done for the tenants in 
Ireland? In the first place, it estab- 
lished in Ulster and gave to the rest of 
Ireland the right of free sale of tenan- 
cies. In the next place, it gave fixity of 
tenure, subject, of course, to the pay- 
ment of rent. And, next, but by no 
means lastly, it gave the tenants the 
means of having a “fair rent” fixed. 
Now, on this branch of the subject he 
must give some figures. Since the pass- 
ing of the Act up to the 29th of February 
there had been 111,419 applications to 
fix fair rents. In 63,78y cases a fair 
rent had been fixed, and 27,683 cases 
had been withdrawn or struck out; 
19,947 cases remained for decision. In 
addition to these, there had been 63,073 
cases in which agreements had been 
come to between landlords and tenants, 
and a ‘‘ fair rent” agreed upon. Thus, 
they had the large total of 126,862 cases 
in which a fair rent had been fixed 
under the provisions of the Act. Now, 
as to the previous rental and the pre- 
sent. Of the 126,000 cases, according 
to the Report of the Land Commis- 
sioners, which gave the figures up to 
the 21st, or practically the end of August, 
it appeared that in 94,278 cases the 
former rent had been £1,848,153, and 
that the judicial rent was £1,496,925, 
being a reduction of £351,228. Making 
an estimate of the cases since Au- 
gust, the total former rent would be 
£2,488,700; judicial rent, £2,014,300; 
showing a reduction of £474,400, or 
nearly £500,000 of rent per annum. 
This, in itself, was a great work ; but it 
was greater still when they looked at 
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these decisions as ruling decisions under 
which a great number of arrangements 
had been made that never came into 
Court at all. The amount of security 
that had been given to men whose tenure 
was previously from hand to mouth, the 
amount of ease that had been given to 
men whose rents were previously exces- 
sive was very great; and, in the opinion 
of the Government, the Land Act was 
regarded by the tenants of Ireland with 
increasing satisfaction and confidence. 
It had had a marked influence in quieting 
the disturbed districts. The constant 
proposals, however, coming from all 
quarters of the House, and from the 
Benches behind him, had produced an 
impression that further and larger 
changes were in the future. This im- 
pression retarded the healing influence 
of the Act. Moreover—and this was a 
most important matter—it was certainly 
one of the leading causes which had 
produced something like a deadlock in 
the purchase and the sale of land. A 
tenant would not purchase his holding 
and become a proprietor as long as he 
hoped that by remaining a tenant he 
might sit at such a very small rent as he 
would have to pay in many cases if this 
Bill passed. There was an interesting 
proof of the effect of certainty of pros- 
pect on the sale of land by comparing 
the sales under the Land Act and under 
the Church Act, although he allowed 
that other important considerations here 
came in. The Church Act was supposed 
to be final. Out of 8,000 tenants, 6,000 
bought their holdings at a cost of nearly 
£1,700,000. No one was allowed to 
think that the Land Act was final; and 
for that reason largely the very favour- 
able terms—much more favourable than 
the Church Act—had failed to. induce 
the tenants to purchase. Hitherto only 
a little over 400 tenants had actually 
bought under the Land Act, at a cost of 
about £340,000. For the reasons he 
had given, the Government thought, as 
they had always thought, it was neces- 
sary to speak plainly about the amend- 
ment of the Land Act. Two courses 
were open to them. One would be to 
introduce a Bill carrying ont the very 
small questions of details in which they 
theught the Act might be amended. 
But the objections to this course were 
that they would re-open the whole ques- 
tion; that they would give occasion 
to. endless controversy ; and, what was 
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much more important, that the Amend- 
ments which the Government would 
propose would be regarded as infini- 
tesimal and worthless by the hon. 
Gentlemen who had brought forward 
this or any other Bill to amend the 
Land Act. The Government preferred, 
therefore, to state that if ever there 
was a great Act which, in their opi- 
nion, was carefully and thoroughly 
considered, and which it was not expe- 
dient to ask Parliament to amend, it 
was the Land Act of 1881. It was meant 
for a land settlement of Ireland, and the 
character of permanency and immuta- 
bility, so necessary, in their opinion, to 
a settlement, they intended, as far as in 
them lay, to give it. He could only re- 
peat the language of the Prime Minister 
in March, 1883, in which he stated— 
“We have at no time since the passing of the 
Land Act used any word, or done any acts, which 
would justify, in any way, anyone in supposing 
that we were prepared to concur in, or, so far 
as we are concerned, to allow any disturbance 
of its fundamental provisions.”—(3 Hansard, 
[277] 481.) 
That language he could only respectfully 
repeat to Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House who desired to change the organic 
structure of the Land Act. But in one 
essential particular—and that, however 
essential, not organic—the Government 
had not said its last word. The Govern- 
ment had watched with attention the 
growing opinion that the hopes of mak- 
ing a peasant proprietary in Ireland 
had fallen short in their fulfilment. His 
hon. Friends the Members for Tyrone 
(Mr. T. A. Dickson), the County of Cork 
(Mr. W. Shaw), Dundalk (Mr. Charles 
Russell), and Donegal (Mr. Lea), who 
yielded to none in knowledge of Ire- 
land and interest in Ireland, had a 
Bill on this subject after Easter. The 
12th and 13th clauses of that Bill testi- 
fied to the interest of its promoters in 
the same question; and he was aware 
that their feelings upon this subject were 
shared by those who sat on the Benches 
immediately opposite. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Tyrone spoke of the 
statement which he had made, and hoped 
the Government would be prepared to 
state what they intended to do in regard 
to the Purchase Clauses of the Bill which 
he was going to bring in. Now, his 
hon. Friend said the Prime Minister 
had written a letter to another Member 
of that House, in which he proposed to 
anticipate that disclosure by stating that 
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the Government proposals would be 
made known to the House after Easter. 
The Bill was to be introduced on the 
30th of April; and as that day was after 
Easter, he could see no inconsistency 
between his statement and the Prime 
Minister’s letter. The Land Commis- 
sion, as the Land Act was planned, 
would, it was hoped, be able to give 
much of their time to acting as benevo- 
lent intermediaries between owners and 
tenants in facilitating the sale of estates 
by the one and the purchase of holdings 
by the other. The result of those fair 
expectations had hitherto been the pur- 
chase of six small estates for a sum of 
£22,000, and of a rental of some £1,100 
a-year. That certainly did not repre- 
sent a sufficient, or by many degrees a 
sufficient, advance in the direction in 
which the Government were very anxious 
that Ireland should move. The Govern- 
ment had for some time past been ap- 
plying themselves to this very great and 
intricate question. It was a very deli- 
cate and intricate question, for if they 
went to work on a false system, or if they 
once made a concession inconsistent with 
sound principles of finance, the country 
might be involved in burdens and diffi- 
culties which were very serious to con- 
template. [Lord Gzorcz Hamitron : 
Hear, hear!] He was glad to hear that 
cheer from the noble Lord, who was 
well aware that if the Government went 
to work on a false system, and made the 
smallest concession to any unsound finan- 
cial doctrine, the country might be in- 
volved in great difficulties. He did not 
intend to give the slightest indication 
at this moment of what the Government 
might ultimately propose. It was a 
fascinating subject, and when one began 
to discuss it it was almost impossible to 
avoid a preference for this or that mode 
of settling the question. The Govern- 
ment would carefully consider all the 
various proposals which had been made. 
From this time forward the Irish Go- 
vernment and the Treasury would apply 
themselves with increased diligence to 
the work; and he hoped that after 
Easter the Representative of one or other 
of those Departments would be able to 
lay before the House the line in which 
the Government intended to move, and 
the extent to which it intended to go. 
The earnest wish and desire of the Go- 
vernment was to further in any way that 
was not dangerous to the interests of the 
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Treasury, or to the safe administration . 
of Ireland, the creation of a peasant 
proprietary. But one essential and pre- 
liminary condition was that the minds 
of those who alone could buy, or, at any 
rate, who the Government were anxious 
should buy, should be fully informed 
as to the permanence of the conditions 
under which they had been living since 
the Land Act of 1881; and on that point 
he had thought it necessary to speak in 
terms which could leave no doubt in 
the mind of any single Member of that 
House. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that hon. Mem- 
bers of all classes must have derived an 
interesting lesson from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had told 
them that by the direct operation of the 
Land Act reductions of rent amounting 
to nearly £500,000 a-year had been 
effected, and added that the probable 
effect of the indirect operation of the 
Act, outside the cognizance of the Com- 
missioners, had been as great as the 
results achieved by them. Thus, in the 
fore part of his speech, they had the 
extraordinary admission that the land- 
lords had been plundering the tenants 
to the extent of £1,000,000 a- year. 
Wonder had been expressed that the 
Irish Members should have the temerity 
to ask the House to consider a Bill 
which was rejected last year and the 
year before by considerable majorities. 
There was no legislative Party in the 
world more accustomed to be beaten by 
considerable majorities than was the 
Irish Party. They had not lost sight of 
what was the prominent fact in their 
legislative history—that measures con- 
cerning Ireland rejected at one time in 
that House by considerable majorities 
had at another time been meekly passed 
into law by considerable majorities. He 
had no doubt, notwithstanding the de- 
claration of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland concerning 
the finality of this question at present, 
that every clause of the Bill of his hon, 
Friend would substantially become a 
part of the law before the conclusion of 
the first statutory term in Ireland. He 
could not help observing that while the 
right hon. Gentleman was, if not boast- 
ing to the House, at least appreciating 
himself on his plain speaking to the 
House, his Colleague in the Government 
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of Ireland was not only dumb, but was 


absent. Where, he asked, was the 
Solicitor General for Ireland? Where 
was the Gentleman, the sole living prvof 
of the claim of the Whig Party to have 
an existence in Ireland, who had lately 
deluded the electors of Derry by pro- 
mising that if he was elected he would 
endeavour to have the leaseholders in- 
cluded, and that he would endeavour to 
obtain the development of the Healy 
Clause? Of course, they might venture 
to suggest that his absence, like that of 
Prince Bismarck, could be explained by 
the fact that he was suffering from a dip- 
lomatic cold. He could not congratulate 
the Government upon the position to 
which they had brought themselves upon 
the Irish agrarian question. While the 
right hon. Gentleman set before himself 
the impossible task of endeavouring to 
convince the tenants of Ireland that 
’ finality in regard to the Land Question had 
been reached, the fact lay broadly before 
the notice of the House that a supporter 
of the Government could not obtain a 
Parliamentary seat in Ireland except by 
traversing upon the hustings the state- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Government would have to arrive 
at a unity of mind themselves before 
hoping that the tenants of Ireland would 
arrive at the same result. With refer- 
ence to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he wished to tell him that 
when Mr. Isaac Butt, who was now eulo- 
gized by the right hon. Gentleman as 
a moderate Land Reformer, brought for- 
ward in the House his proposals for 
agrarian reform, the Gentleman who 
then controlled the official affairs in 
England spoke as plainly to Mr. Butt as 
the right hon. Gentleman now spoke to 
the Irish Members. Mr. Butt was told 
that his proposals could not receive 
countenance. Mr. Butt had passed 
away, and the proposals he had made 
had been carried out to a possibility he 
had never dreamt of. They had become 
part of the law of Ireland; and, looking 
back on the futility of the ‘‘ No” to Mr. 
Butt, the Irish Members of to-day valued 
at very little indeed the plain speaking 
ofthe right hon. Gentleman. They had 
been told that the proposals of the 
present Bill were radically opposed to 
the principles and proposals of the Land 
Act of 1881. He most emphatically 
questioned that assertion. 
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this Bill that was not an endeavour to 
clear the administration of the princi- 
ples of the Land Act of 1881 from dele- 
terious vagueness, and to develop those 
principles to their true and consistent 
result. The proposal was that the judi- 
cial rent should run from the date of the 
application of the tenant, and not from 
the date of the judgment of the Court. 
Observe the reply of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He said the Court were pro- 
ceeding now with such speed that there 
were very few applications left to be 
dealt with,.and that this proposal had 
now become of slight importance; by 
withholding this necessary reform for the 
past two years they had wronged and 
ruined all the tenants that could be 
wronged and ruined, and now it was 
hardly necessary to come to the reseue of 
the few that were left. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that there were still 
20,000 cases tobeheard. He(Mr.Sexton) 
found, upon examining the official records 
from August to December, that the Com- 
missioners were only overcoming the 
arrears at the rate of 1,400 a month. 
At this rate of progress the Com- 
mission might still consume 15 months 
in disposing of the cases before it, and 
this alongside of the fact that the tenants 
were obliged to pay the old rack rents. 
He claimed that they made no strange 
and no unreasonable proposal in asking 
the House to extend to the tenant, who 
was seeking to have a fair rent fixed, 
the very moderate and very reasonable 
measure of protection and relief which 
was accorded to him under the Arrears 
Act—namely, that pending the fixing of 
a fair rent proceedings for rent or eject- 
ment should be suspended upon the 
terms that the tenant, in the meantime, 
should pay such rent as the Oourt should 
fix, not exceeding Griffith’s valuation. 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland had spoken with great 
plainness on the essential proposal of 
the Bill, that dealing with improve- 
ments. And when the right hon. Gentle- 
man told them that to secure to the 
tenant full and absolute right in the use 
and profit arising out of his improve- 
ments was to come in conflict with the 
Land Act of 1881, he invited his atten- 
tion to the answer given by the Prime 
Minister in March, 1882, to a question 
= to him by the hon. Member for 

onaghan (Mr. Healy). His hon. 
Friend, in asking the question, drew the 
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attention of the Prime Minister to the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal in the 
“* Dunseath’’ case. The Prime Minister, 
in reply, said— 

“It is ectly clear, as correctly stated by 

the hon. Member, that it was not the intention 
of the framers of the Act, but directly contrary 
to their intention, that the interest of the 
tenant in his improvements, as understood and 
defined by the Act, should either lapse or be im- 
puired by the enjoyment of them.” 
When pressed as to whether he would 
protect the interests of the tenant 
against the innovations established by 
the Court of Appeal, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“T must remind the hon. Gentleman that our 
position is not the same now as it was in 1871; 
that the facilities for transacting Business are 
very different from what they were then.”— 
—(3 Hansard, [267] 1663-4.) 

The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland had stated that the 
principle put forward by the Irish 
Members was inconsistent with the con- 
struction of the Land Act of 1881. He 
(Mr. Sexton) told the Government and 
the House that upon the question of the 
absolute right of the tenant in his 
improvements in the soil, unfettered by 


the theory of improvable capacity, the 


Irish Members took radical issue with 
the Government. In doing so they were 
firmly convinced that they spoke the 
deliberate and unchangeable mind of 
the agricultural population of Ireland 
on this question, and that they were 
setting out a principle which they 
believed at no distant date would attain 
the force of law. What was this theory 
of the improvable capacity of the soil? 
Was it for the public interest that such 
a theory should be maintained? Look 
back at the past condition of things in 
Ireland. They need not go so far back 
as the Deluge, as they had been invited 
to do by the hon. Member for West 
Surrey (Mr. Brodrick). But let them 
go as far back as Cromwell’s time. No 
one had spoken the truth upon this 
question more eloquently than the right 
hon. Gentleman the senior Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright). Ever since 
the days of Cromwell nine-tenths of 
the improvements on the soil of Ireland 
had been planted there by the tenant. 
If the tenant’s capital, labour, and skill 
could now be swept away, the land of 
Ireland, generally speaking, would be 
ees as bare of every trace of 

uman industry as the surface of the 
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African desert. A tenant who wished to 
improve his farm and who borrowed the 
money from the Board of Works had to 
repay it at the rate of £6 10s. per 
cent perannum. When he had effected 
his improvements and the Land Commis- 
sioners came to fix his rent, they would, 
acting under the decision of the Court 
of Appeal in ‘‘Adams v. Dunseath,” 
allow him no more than 5 per cent per 
annum for his improvements. The re- 
ward, therefore, for his capital and skill 
was a loss of £1 10s. per cent per annum 
upon his outlay. If the tenant did not 
improve the soil the landlord most 
certainly would not, and this state of the 
law would naturally prevent a tenant 
expending money on improving his farm. 
In Ireland it was supremely important 
that the capacities of the soil should be 
developed; yet they were told that 
the land was to be left in an unim- 
proved condition, because, in deference 
to the figment of the landlord’s interest 
in the improvability of the soil, the 
tenant was not to be allowed to benefit 
by the full improved letting value 
of the soil due to his own improvements. 
The tenants of Ireland would demand 
that the Healy Clause should be inter- 
preted in a rational manner, and not in 
the warped and fraudulent manner in 
which it was treated by the Judges who 
decided the case of ‘‘ Adams v. Dun- 
seath.”” And there was one thing very 
certain—if the tenants in Ireland were 
not permitted to enjoy the full lettin 

value which they put into the soil, an 

unless the clause was fairly interpreted, 
there was a very slender chance of suc- 
cess for any Purchase Clauses. The hon. 
Member for West Surrey had referred 
to the present unsaleability of land in 
Ireland, and had said it was the result 
of the Land Act. But the unsaleability 
of land did not proceed from the Land 
Act. It was the result of the obstinacy 
of the landlords in refusing fair terms 
to their tenants, in keeping the crowbar 
and sheriff so busy, and in thus giv- 
ing rise to so fierce a movement, that no 
capitalist would now feel land in Ireland 
to be a safe investment. If land in Ire- 
land was to be sold at all, it must be 
sold to the tenant, for it would be bought 
by no one else. The need of the Irish 
landlord was greater than that of the 
tenant. The landlord in most cases had 
the millstone of a mortgage round his 
neck, and if he had to struggle along 














much further he would fall inert and 
prone. His only hope was in some sys- 
tem of purchase. The tenant, on the 
other hand, was able to remain in his 
farm. It would soon become a question 
of life and death to the landlord to sell. 
The reductions of rent made by the Land 
Commissioners had in many cases left 
the rent still higher than Griffith’s valua- 
tion, which included every improvement 
that had been made in and upon the 
soil, and which was admittedly based on 
a calculation giving the value of the im- 
provements to the landlord. There was 
usually an unbroken line of title between 
the tenant in Ireland and his predeces- 
sors in title. The tenants had a right 
to improvements in the soil which were 
handed down from father to son upon 
the holding, even though they were 
effected before his time. If the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) would apply his keen intelligence 
to this point, he would be able to see 
whether it was likely that the tenants 
of Ireland, with increasing political 
ah in their own country and in that 

ouse, with the certainty of being able 
to remain in their homes, would join in 
carrying out a purchase scheme, the 
basis of which would be a rent which 
still continued to be fixed upon their 
own improvements. They never would. 
The right hon. Gentleman, by his speech 
that day, had bolted and double-barred 
the gate to any such solution of the 
question ; and if the landlords of Ireland 
still hoped to obtain any improvement 
in their desperate condition, they would 
have to unsay the words spoken that 
day, and to admit, as the Solicitor 
General for Ireland recently did at Derry, 
that the Land Act was open to amend- 
ment and improvement. For his part, 
he would say in Ireland as he said there 
that day, that the tenant who knew that 
his rent was fixed upon his own improve- 
ments was no better than an idiot if he 
consented to become a purchaser upon 
such manifestly unfair terms as paying 
for his own improvements. He had 
already quoted from the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright), and he must say also 
that he had never heard a more fatuous 
argument than that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) 
—that the action of the tenants pre- 
vented landlords from expending money 
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in the improvement of the soil of Ire- 
land. The hon. Gentleman had yet to 
learn what the masses of the people had 
already learned—namely, that the great 
principle of Irish landlordism in the past 
had not been to put money in the soil of 
Ireland, but to take all the money they 
could out of it, even to the last penny. 
They were never very willing to invest 
money in the soil, but were always en- 
gaged in trying to dig money out of it 
to pay their dues. A good deal had 
been said as to the unfairness of pre- 
suming that the improvements had all 
been made by the tenant. But land- 
lords had agents and bailiffs who kept 
books, and it would be no difficulty to 
them to prove what improvements had 
been made by the landlords. On the 
other hand, it was a notorious fact that 
the improvements were nearly in every 
case made by the tenant, and he, being 
a poor ignorant man, keeping no books, 
would naturally find a difficulty in giv- 
ing legal proof of the improvements he 
and his predecessors had made. The 
right hon. Gentleman had given them 
no arguments on the subject of leases. 
He merely refused to reopen the subject, 
although it was notorious that in respect 
of leases the functions of the Land Act 
had been nugatory. But there were 
100,000 leaseholders in Ireland, holding 
about one-third of the area of the country 
and one-half of the value of all the agri- 
cultural land, and representing 500,000 
people. Was it reasonable to suppose 
that, while that great body of tenants 
were excluded from the operation of the 
Land Act, and suffering from rack-rents 
while they saw their fellow-tenants going 
into the Land Court, they would desist 
from agitation until they were placed on 
an equality with the other tenants of 
Ireland? By the tone and matter of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, he 
was reminded of the Prime Minister’s 
apprehension that the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) might 
have to lead a new crusade in Ireland. 
The speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be the signal for renewed agita- 
tion. The purchase scheme was only 
the second stage.of the Land Question, 
and it could not be dealt with until the 
leaseholders were’ allowed to enter the 
Land Court on an equal footing with 
the other tenants of Ireland, 

Coronet OOLTHURST said, he re- 
gretted that the Government had refused 
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to take into consideration the claims of 
the leaseholders, which was a burning 
question in the county which he repre- 
sented (Cork). The Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had not 
attempted to reply to the arguments 
which had been advanced upon this sub- 
ject. The leaseholders suffered very 
great hardships, as they were prevented 
from any participation in the provisions 
of the measure, yet there was no doubt 
that many of these leases had been 
forced upon them, more particularly 
since the passing of the Act of 1870. He 
concurred in the expressions of opinion 
given by the hon. Members for Clonmel 
(Mr. Moore) and Sligo (Mr. Sexton) on 
that subject. There were a large num- 
ber of tenants in Ireland whom the 
Land Act had been intended to relieve, 


‘who were debarred from its benefits 


owing to leases which had been forced 
upon them. Several cases of that sort 
had come to his knowledge in the 
County Cork; and, as the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down observed, it 
would be impossible to suppose that 
while this source of discontent existed 
the country would be free from agita- 
tion, particularly when they bore in 
mind the fact that in Munster one 
tenant in every five was a leaseholder. 
The refusal of the right hon. Gentleman 
to make any concessions was, in the case 
of those who took leases since 1870, 
especially unjust, as they were really 
intended to be included within the scope 
of the Act. He thought it would be 
only justice to allow all leaseholders to 
surrender their leases, and apply to the 
Land Court to have a fair rent fixed. 
Mr. GIBSON said, he had no desire 
to prevent a Division being taken; but 
he wished to make a few observations 
before the debate closed. Everyone 
must have listened with great attention 
to the speech of the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; but 
there could have been little doubt as to 
what the right hon. Gentleman would 
say respecting several of the proposals 
contained in the Bill. Having regard 
to the way in which the Prime Minister 
last year repudiated any consideration, 
or toleration, or approval of the main 
proposal of this Bill, no one on the 
Treasury Bench could have adopted a 
different line to-day. Reference had 


been made to the decision in ‘“‘ Adams 
v. Dunseath.”” Anyone who was dis- 
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posed to give the slightest weight to 
what froth arr by the hon. Member for 
County Wexford (Mr. Barry) in re- 
ference to the important case of ‘‘ Adams 
v. Dunseath,” or to what was said by the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) in 
reference to that decision and the Healy 
Clause, had only to turn to the speech 
last year of the Solicitor General (Sir 
Farrer Herschell), and they would see 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
who was one of the highest authorities 
on matters of this kind, had given 
conclusive reasons showing that the 
decision in ‘‘ Adams v. Dunseath,” on 
the topics referred to, so far from 
meriting the extraordinary adjectives 
applied to it by the hon. Member 
for Sligo, was one not only legal in 
the strict sense of the word, but in ac- 
cordance with the highest principles of 
justice. No one could deny that there 
was, at the present moment, in Ireland 
an absolute deadlock in the Irish land 
market. The Land Court was practi- 
eally doing nothing, and the private 
sales were practically at a standstill. 
The tenants did not buy, and were 
not encouraged to buy. They were dis- 
couraged to buy in some quarters, in 
which they might, he thought, receive 
different advice, and in other quarters 
from which such advice might not un- 
naturally be expected. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), a man entitled to 
deal with the question from the tone and 
habit of his mind, applied himself to it 
last year, but deferred bringing it under 
the notice of the House, as he under- 
stood it would be taken up by the Prime 
Minister. Later on his noble Friend 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) brought the subject under 
the notice of the House, and it was 
unanimously resolved that it deserved 
the early attention of Parliament. 
Therefore, the country had a right to 
expect that this year the Government 
would be prepared with some adequate 
proposal. Bearing in mind, however, 
the.supreme importance and the obvious 
difficulties of the question, he was not 
surprised that the Prime Minister should 
have deferred making any statement 
upon it until after Easter. They would 
look forward with hope to what would 
then be the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; and he hoped that proposal 
would indicate that Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment realized the difficulties of the 
problem, and had a resolute determina- 
tion to meet them. He confessed he 
was a little disappointed at the tone of 
the speech of the hon. Member for Sligo. 
There was no greater master of speech 
in the House than the hon. Member, 
who had the power of presenting shades 
of meaning and of denunciation which, 
for his own part, he constantly envied. 
But the drift of the hon. Member’s 
speech was to discourage the purchase 
of land in Ireland, and to keep the land 
market at adeadlock. That was a course 
which was opposed to the best interests 
of the country, as well as to all the in- 
terests both of landlord and tenant. The 
speech of the hon. Member was per- 
vaded by this spirit—that it was de- 
sirable by legislation to reduce the land 
to the prairie value, so that then the 
tenants might come with smiling coun- 
tenances to the landlord and say—‘'‘ We 
will purchase now.” It must be evi- 
dent to all who regarded the question 
with any degree of impartiality that 
it was in the last degree undesirable to 
say anything which would again throw 
this question into a state of unrest, un- 
settlement, and agitation. Anyone who 
desired to advance the cause, not only 
of good government, but of prosperity 
in a must also desire to see the 
settling down of the public mind in that 
country ; and, therefore, it was obvious 
that if the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, by one single sen- 
tence of his speech, had departed from 
the statements of the Prime Minister 
and the Solicitor General last year, he 
would have put himself into the position 
of supplying motives for a new agita- 
tion. Now, he had himself always 
said that the Land Act ought to be ad- 
ministered, not in the interests of land- 
lord or tenant, but with fair and im- 
partial justice all round; and if they 
accepted the Act as a settlement, per- 
manent and immutable in its essential 
conditions, and saw that it should be 
fairly and impartially administered, they 
would have done as much as they could 
reasonably be expected to do for the 
settling of Ireland at the present time. 
The debate had been opened by a speech 
moderate and persuasive in tone, and of 
considerable ability, but almost exclu- 
sively directed to make the House for- 
get the grave, dangerous, and unsettling 
character of the proposals contained in 
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the Bill. His hon. Friend who moved 
the rejection of the Bill (Mr. Brodrick), 
in a speech of great acuteness and force, 
went into detailed criticisms of all the 
clauses of the measure; and the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land took up its main proposals and 
reasoned upon them in a way which 
must have struck everyone for its great 
force and unanswerable power. The 
speech of the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton), on the other hand, did 
not go back upon a single one of the 
proposals contained in the Bill, or meet 
any one of the objections which had 
been taken tothem. The Bill proposed 
to abrogate the restrictions upon the 
right of free sale, and to include not only 
town parks, but the demesnes of the 
landlord, let obviously for a temporary 
purpose, and to alter the date of rent, 
as if in that respect the Bill had been 
changed to the prejudice of the tenant 
in the House of Lords. But the fact 
was that no change whatever in that 
respect had been made in the House of 
Lords. Any change which had been 
made was made in that House by the 
Members of the Government in charge 
of the Bill. As to the Healy Clause, 
a most inaccurate history was given by 
the hon. Member for Wexford. An ex- 
ception was made “‘ where the improve- 
ments have been paid for or otherwise 
compensated by the landlord.” The 
word ‘‘otherwise’’ in that connection 
was introduced by the late Mr. Law, who, 
in doing so, said he moved the intro- 
duction of the word with the object— 
‘That the lowness of the rent paid by the 


tenant might be taken into consideration in 
awarding compensation for improvements.” 


That was the object of the then Attorney 
General for Ireland, one of the grvatest 
lawyers that ever sat in that House, 
and whose early death was such a great 
loss to the country. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), feel- 
ing that the ground was cut from under 
his feet by the introduction of the word 
‘* otherwise,’’ moved to add— 


‘Provided that the time during which the 
tenant may have enjoyed the advantage of those 
improvements may not be held to be compensa- 
tion within the meaning of the section.” 


But that proposal was rejected by 262 
to 91 votes. It was idle, therefore, to 
argue that the intention of Parliament 
was not carried into effect by the Judges. 
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It was said that the Bill before the 
House would only make a change in the 
rent allowed by the lease, and would 
leave the other conditions unaffected. 
That was not so. The Bill, ifit became 
law to-morrow, would put it in the 
power of the tenant not only to sweep 
away the condition with respect to his 
rent, but every clause and covenant of 
the lease at his option. The right hon. 
Gentleman had referred to the last 
clause of the Bill. He would not go 
into it; but it was obvious that it would 
create the greatest possible heart-burn- 
ing, not only between landlords and 
tenants, but between the tenants them- 
selves, if it became law. The clause pro- 

osed that the tenant of a holding should 
be given the right of way wherever his 
convenience required it, not only over the 
land of his landlord, but over the land 
of other landlords, and over land held 
by other tenants, without any regard 
whatever to their convenience. The Bill, 
according to its most obvious meaning 
and intention, would have the most con- 
fiscatory effect upon what was left of the 
property of the landlord, and would also 
lead to very grave disputes and quarrels 
between the tenants themselves. For 
himself, he should look with despair for 
anything like a settlement of that coun- 
try being ever arrived at, if any en- 
couragement were given to that mea- 
sure at the present moment. What was 
now most wanted in Ireland was that 
they should encourage the tenants to 
believe that, as far as could be, the pro- 
posals of the Act of 1881 were in all 
essential particulars final proposals. 
That was vital to the peace and pros- 
perity of the country, and when a mea- 
sure like the Land Act of 1881 had been 
passed, which had so largely interfered 
with the property of the landlords, and 
had had the effect of rendering land 
unsaleable in Ireland, to attempt to re- 
open the question in the way now pro- 
posed would tend to dishearten everyone 
who desired the real welfare and tran- 
quillity of that country. The Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
had told them that if he were to exceed 
by one word what was said last year on 
the subject by the Prime Minister the 
task of governing Ireland would be made 
much more difficult even than it was at 
present, and the future of that country 
would be seriously imperilled. He 
hoped, therefore, that few would be 
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found to vote for disturbing the exist- 
ing settlement of that question without 
having weighed very carefully the im- 
mense responsibility they were incur- 
ring. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, that 
great part of the criticism offered by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down had been addressed to 
matters which could be better dealt with 
if the Bill were in Committee than at the 
present stage. He deplored as much as 
any hon. Member any renewal of agita- 
tion which was not peremptorily called 
for in connection with the Land Ques- 
tion in Ireland ; but, he asked, how was 
that agitation best to be avoided? Was 
it to be avoided by shutting the door 
against those who were urging, in a 
perfectly Constitutional manner, certain 
Amendments which they conceived to 
be necessary in the Land Act of 1881; 
or was it not more likely to be avoided 
by remedying the defects in that Act 
which were proved to exist? This was 
not a re-opening of the Land Question. 
There was not one of the points touched 
upon in this Bill that was not made the 
subject of a deliberate proposal by one 
Member or another, many of them by 
himself, during the progress of the Act 
of 1881 through that House; but they 
were over-borne, as Irish Members were 
so often over-borne, by the solid phalanx 
which supported the Government, and 
was reinforced by the Opposition. The 
Solicitor General (Sir Farrer Herschell), 
he (Mr. Charles Russell) submitted, had 
last Session taken a very exaggerated 
view of some of the provisions of this 
Bill. He must express his regret that 
the House had not been favoured with 
the views of the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, who had recently been in 
very close contact with, and had felt 
the touch of, a great Irish consti- 
tuency—a great constituency, moreover, 
in that part of the country to which 
hon. Members on both sides of the House 
were so fond of pointing as affording a 
bright example of what should be imi- 
tated allover Ireland. Let the Solicitor 
General for Ireland state what were the 
opinions entertained on the question 
raised by that Bill in that law-abiding 
and most respectable part of the country 
from which be came. For himself, in- 
stead of endeavouring to minimize the 
effect of the Land Act of 1881, it had 
been his constant aim to impress on the 








minds of the Irish people that the passing 
of that Act, considering the great diffi- 
culties to be encountered and the pre- 
judices to be overcome, was a great and 
solid achievement effected in their inte- 
rest. He said, therefore, as a sincere 
friend of that Act, he was anxious to 
improve it where it was capable of being 
improved, always within the lines of 
honesty and justice. Not a word had 
been said from the Treasury Bench that 
could be called argument on the pro- 
posal that the force of the decree fixing 
the judicial rent should date back to the 
day of the application. Could anything 
be more obviously just than that pro- 
posal? Why should those men who had 
their cases disposed of in six months be 
put in a better position than those who, 
without any fault of their own, having 
applied to the Court with equal expe- 
dition, had the settlement of their rent 
postponed for two or three years? The 
right hon. Gentleman theChief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant had, no doubt, 
sought to minimize the weight of their 
claim; but he had not said a word to 
meet the justice of the claim itself. Now, 
on the question of tenants of town parks, 
why should those tenants be denied 
access to the Land Courts? They were 
tenants of agricultural lands, and that 
they were to be deprived of the rights 
conceded to other agricultural tenants, 
because their lands were in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, he could not admit 
to be an honest argument. With regard 
to the leaseholders, was not the real 
question whether they had been any 
more free contracting parties with their 
landlords than other tenants? Could 
anyone say that they were? It was 
intolerable to suppose that on one side 
of a boundary fence there should be men 
who were tenants from year to year with 
free access to the Land Court, and on the 
other side of the fence men with holdings 
of the same size and character who were 
debarred from access to the Court. And 
why debarred? Merely because their con- 
tract was on parchment sealed! As to 
the question of improvements—the great 
boneof contention—and theclause rightly 
called Healy’s Clause, he himself, in con- 
junction with the late Mr. Law, then At- 
torney General for Ireland, drew the 
clause as it stood in the Act ; and he con- 
fessed that the result of the clause had 
disappointed him. The clause was to the 
effect that no rent should be allowed or 
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be payable in any proceedings under the 
Act in respect to improvements made by 
the tenant or his predecessors in title, 
and for which, in the opinion of the 
Court, the tenant or his predecessors in 
title should not have been paid or other- 
wise compensated for by the landlord. 
The Solicitor General (Sir Farrer Her- 
schell) last year said that meant going 
back to the prairie value of the land. 
Nothing of the kind. Hon. Members 
would find that in the 7th clause of the 
Bill there was a distinct recognition of 
the fact that where there was a distinct 
increase of value not arising from ex- 
penditure either on the part of the land- 
lord or of the tenant, that was properly 
and fairly to be taken into account for 
the benefit of the landlord; in fact, it 
gave to the landlord the unearned in- 
crement, and that to a greater extent 
than he (Mr. Charles Russell) was pre- 
pared to concede. He thought that 
the effects of the proposals of this clause 
had been greatly exaggerated ; it was a 
mistake to think that it involved any 
sweeping confiscation of the landlords’ 
rights. If, for instance, a tenant occu- 
pied land on which there was a lake, 
and, at a trifling expense, drained that 
lake, adding, perhaps, an acre to the 
farm — in such a case as that, where 
the improvement was greatly in excess 
of the outlay by the tenant, it was per- 
fectly fair and just that the landlord 
should have a proportion of the increased 
value arising from the improvement. 
But in the vast majority of cases that 
arose in agricultural life, where the 
tenant made the improvement at his own 
risk, the increase made in the value con- 
sequenton that improvement was nothing 
more than just and adequate compensa- 
tion to the tenant for whet he had done. 
He thought that the clause was but just 
to the tenant, and not unjust to the land- 
lord. For these reasons he should vote 
for the second reading of the Bill. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 72; Noes 
235: Majority 163. 


AYES. 
Arnold, A. Caine, W. 8. 
Biggar, J. G. Campbell, Sir G. 
Blake, J. A. Collings, J. 
Briggs, W. E. Collins, E. 
Bright, J. Colthurst, Colonel 
Broadhurst, H. Commins, A. 
Brogden, A. Corbet, W. J. 
Burt, T. Cowen, J. 
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Dawson, CO. 
Deasy, J. 
Dickson, T. A. 
Findlater, W. 
Gabbett, D. F. 


Harrington, T. O'Sullivan, W. H. 
Holden, I. Parnell, C. 8S. 
Hopwood, C. H. Pease, A. 
Kenny, M. J. Peddie, J. D. 
Labouchere, H. Power, J. O’C. 
Laing, S. Power, R. 
Lawson, Sir W. Reid, R. T. 
Lea, T. Rogers, J. E. T. 
Leamy, E. Russell, C. 
Lynch, N. Rylands, P. 
Macfarlane, D. H Sexton, T. 
M‘Carthy, J. Shaw, W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. Slageg, J. 
M‘Mahon, E. Small, J. F. 
Martin, P. Sullivan, T. D. 
Mayne, T. Summers, W. 
Meagher, W. Synan, E. J. 
Molloy, B. C. Thomasson, J. P. 
Monk, C. J. Williams, 8. C. E. 
Moore, A. Willis, W. 
Morley, J. Wills, W. H. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
O'Brien, Sir P. TELLERS, 
O’Brien, W. Barry, J. 
O’Connor, A. Sheil, E. 
O'Connor, T. P. 

NOES. 


Acland, €.T.D. . 
Alexander, Major-Gen, 
Amherst, W.A. T. 
Anderson, G. 
Armitstead, G. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. 
Balfour, A. J. 

Baring, T. C. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Baxter, rt. hon.W. E. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 

Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Buchanan, T. R. 
Burghley, Lord 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Buxton, F. W. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. 
Childers, rt. hn.H.C. 
Christie, W. L. 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clark, § 


rk, 8. 
Clifford, C. C. 


G. 
J. 
E. 
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‘ Eaton, H. W. 





O'Donnell, F. H. 

O’Donoghue, ‘lhe 

O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 
The 


O’Shea, W. H. 


Clive, Col. hon. G. W: 
Coddington, W. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coope, O. E. 

Corry, J. P. 

Cotes, U. C. 

Courtney, L. H. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Cropper, J. 

Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Cross, J. K. 

Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Davies, R. 

Dawnay, Col. hon. L. P. 
Dawnay, hon. G. C. 
Digby, Colonel hon. E. 
Dilke, rt. hn, Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Duff, R. W. 


Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

Egerton, hon. A. F. 

Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Emlyn, Viscount 

Ewing, A. O. 

Fairbairn, Sir A. 

Feilden, Lieut.-General 
R.J 


Fellowes, W. H. 

Ferguson, R. 

Finch-Hatton, hon. M. 
E. G 


Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. C. W. 


{Manos 5, 1884} 


Fletcher, Sir H. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Forster, rt. hn. W. E. 
Foster, W. H. 

Fowler, rt. hon. R. N. 
Fowler, W. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F, 
Fry, T. 

Gibson, right hon. E. 
Gladstone, rt. hn.W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Glyn, hon. S. C. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gordon, Sir A. 

Gorst, J. E. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Grant, Sir G. M. 


Gurdon, R. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 


Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Hamilton, J. G. C. 

Harcourt,rt. hn. Sir W. 
G.V. V. 

Hastings, G. W. 

Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
tir J. C. D. 

Hayter, Sir A. D. 

Herbert, hon. 8. 

Herschell, Sir F. 

Hill, Lord A. W. 

Holland, Sir H. T. 

Hollond, J. R. 

Holms, J. 

Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 

Hope, right hon. A. J. 
B. B. 


Hubbard, right hon. J. 
G 


Inderwick, F. A. 
Jackson, W. L. 
James, Sir H. 

James, C. 

James, W. H. 
Jenkins, Sir J. J. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennard, C. J. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kensington,rt.hn. Lord 
Kingscote, Col. R.N.F. 
Lawrence, W. 
Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J. 8. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Lennox, right hn. Lord 
H. G. C. G. 

Levett, T. J. 

Lewis, C. E. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Loder, R. 

Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. W. 

Lusk, Sir A. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
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Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Ms P. 


Makins, Colonel W. T. 

Manners, rt. hon. Lord 
J.J. R. 

Mappin, F. T. 

Marjoribanks, hon. E. 

Marriott, W. T. 

Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
S) 


Matheson, Sir A. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Milner, Sir F. 
Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Moss, R. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R, 


Muntz, P. H. 

Newport, Viscount 

Nicholson, W. N. 

Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 


Northcote, H. 8. 
Otway, rt. hn. Sir A. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, ©. S. 
Patrick,R. W.Cochran- 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Pender, J. 
Percy, rt. hon. Earl 
Percy, Lord A. 
Phipps, C. N. P. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Price, Captain G. E. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Ramsay, J. 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Richardson, T. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Robertson, H. 
Rolls, J. A. 
Ross, A. H. 
Ross, 0. C. 
Round, J. 
Russell, G. W. E. 
St. Aubyn, W. M. 
Samuelson, B. 
Scott, M. D. 
Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Seely, O. (Nottingham) 
Sellar, A. C. 
Severne, J. E. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, 8. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stafford, Marquess of 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanley, rt. hon.Col. F. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Strutt, hon. 0. H. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, J. G. 
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Thornhill, T. West, H. W. 
Tillett, J. H. Whitley, E. 
Tomlinson, W. E.M. Williamson, 8. 
Tottenham, A. L. Wilmot, Sir H. 
Trevelyan, rt. hn.G.O. Wilson, C. H. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. Wilson, I. 
Waddy, S. D. Winn, R. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Walter, J. Wortley, C. B. 8. 
Warton, C. N. Yorke, J. R. 
Waterlow, Sir S. TELLERS. 
Watkin, Sir E. W. Brodrick, hon. W. 8t. 
Watney, J. J. F. 
Waugh, E. Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put offor six months. 


QUESTION. 


—— 90-———_ 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPENDITURE)— 
THE VOTE OF CREDIT. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he eould make Supply the 
second Order of the Day to-morrow 
instead of the first ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no time 
to explain to the right hon. Gentleman 
the details of the case ; but we have gone 
into the matter carefully, and we do not 
think we should be justified in making 
any alteration. 





PARLIAMENT—OOMMITTEE OF SELEC- 
TION (SPECIAL REPORT). 


Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection, That 
they had selected the following Five 
Members to be the Chairman’s Panel, 
and to serve as Chairmen of the two 
Standing Committees to be appointed 
under the Resolution of the first of De- 
cember 1882:—The Right Honourable 
Sir Lyon Playfair, Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, the Right Honourable George 
Sclater-Booth, William Shaw, esquire, 
and Sir Henry Hussey Vivian. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 





{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 6th March, 1884. 


MINUTES.}—Puniic Bitus—Second Reading 
—Medical Act Amendment (23). 

Third Reading—Law of Evidence Amendment * 
(9), and passed. 


MEDICAL ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 


(No. 23.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pae- 
SIDENT of the CounciL), in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
it was the same measure which passed 
their Lordships’ House last Session. 
Their Lordships would remember that 
the Bill was very fully considered by 
the House, and that, after considerable 
discussion and amendment, it was sent 
down to the other House of Parliament. 
The Bill was not rejected by the House 
of Commons, because it was never dis- 
cussed in that House. It had never 
been found possible to find time last 
Session for even a single discussion on 
the principle of the Bill. Under these 
circumstances, it appeared to the Go- 
vernment to be the best plan to bring 
the Bill in again in its original form, 
and to send it again to the other House, 
where he hoped this year it would re- 
ceive due discussion, and, he trusted, be 
adopted for the benefit of the Medical 
Profession and of the public. The Bill 
had been improved in ote of draft- 
ing in some respects; but there was 
only one thing that he should mention, 
and that Amendment referred to the 
constitution of the Medical Board for 
Scotland. It would be remembered by 
those who took an interest in the sub- 
ject that it was thought right, in 
accordance with the strong opinion 
expressed by the Royal Commission 
which considered the subject, that the 
Scotch Universities should have a pre- 
ponderance of representation upon the 
Medical Board for Scotland; but he 
(Lord Carlingford) thought it could 
hardly be doubted that that principle 
was pushed rather to an excess in the 
Bill of last year, and that the dispro- 
portion between the representation of 
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the Scotch Universities and the Scotch 
Medical Corporations was somewhat ex- 
cessive. The number of representatives 
of the Scotch Universities upon the 
Scotch Board was placed at eight, while 
the Scotch Corporations were only given 
three. In the present Bill he had raised 
that number of three to five, which 
would still leave the Universities with 
a majority, which they were entitled to 
enjoy. The Bill had some other minor, 
but still important, provisions—for in- 
stance, one dealing with the status and 
privileges of Foreign and Colonial prac- 
titioners in this country, a branch of 
the subject which had long called for 
revision and improvement, and on which 
the status and privileges of our own 
practitioners in foreign countries and 
the Colonies entirely depended. But 
their Lordships would recollect that the 
main object of the Bill was to put the 
system of licensing and registration for 
the purpose of practising medicine and 
surgery in the Three Kingdoms on a 
more satisfactory basis than it was on 
at present, so that security might be 
given to the public that every practi- 
tioner who should have conferred on 
him the right to practise should be rea- 
sonably qualified todo so. This was a 
matter of great importance to them all, 
and seriously concerned the credit of the 
Medical Profession itself. He could not 
say that the present system attained 
that object. It was a system under 
which the right of conferring licences to 
practise was left in the hands of a num- 
ber of professional bodies, all indepen- 
dent of one another, acting under a 
very imperfect responsibility, and all 
beset with the temptation to compete 
one with another, and to compete, of 
course, in a downward direction. That 
was a temptation which, as was well 
known, it was not always possible to re- 
sist; and the result was a tendency in too 
many cases to a system of underbidding 
one another among those bodies, for the 
purpose of drawing pupils and members 
each to its own body. The Bill, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission, proposed to re- 
medy that state of things by creat- 
ing a Medical Board in each of the 
three countries, the Boards to be 
fairly representative of the present 
Teaching and Licensing Bodies, and 
to act under the superintendence of 
a Central Medical Council, and they 
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alone would have the right of conferring 
licences to practise. Such a Bill as 
that, he thought, ought to have a 
fair chance of success, although seve- 
ral previous Bills had failed. It had 
the great advantage of being based 
on the full inquiries made, and the 
able Report which was furnished, by 
the Royal Commission, which was pre- 
sided over by the noble Earl behind 
him (the Earl of Camperdown). Ithad 
also the great advantage of having a 
large amount of support on the part of 
the Medical Profession. In point of 
fact, no previous Bill had enjoyed any- 
thing like the same support. The only 
danger apparently to be expected arose 
from the alarms—greatly exaggerated 
and even unfounded alarms—of some 
of the Licensing Bodies in the Three 
Kingdoms. These alarms were not en- 
tertained by the Universities, but by 
some of the Medical Corporations, who 
feared that their privileges and incomes 
might be sacrificed, or their position in- 
jured, by the operation of the Act. The 
Government did not believe, nor did the 
Royal Commission believe, that those 
alarms were justified, or that that would 
be its effect. They desired that the 
Medical Corporations should hold their 
ground, and should flourish and prosper 
in proportion to the service they rendered 
to the Profession and the public; and 
he believed that the Corporations would 
do so under the provisions of this Bill. 
The alarms to which he had referred 
were not felt by all the Corporations by 
any means; they were not felt by many 
of their most distinguished members; 
and the hope and belief of the Govern- 
ment was that they would prove entirely 
groundless; indeed, he trusted that as the 
Bill became more thoroughly understood 
all alarm would be removed. The Go- 
vernment would spare no effort for the 
purpose of passing the Bill into law this 
Session ; and he hoped that it would be 
as much for the benefit and credit of the 
great Profession with which it dealt, as 
for the advantage of the public gene- 
rally, who were so deeply interested in 
it. He begged to move the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord President.) 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
greatly regretted that there had not been 
a longer time allowed to consider the de- 
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were to be read a second time, then it 


would be without the Profession being | 
‘the head-dress of the Army, to which 


’ able to make itself acquainted with its 
provisions. Two of the most famous of 


the Medical Oolleges in Ireland were 


under the apprehension that it might 
lead to their virtual disestablishment 


{LORDS} 





( Head- Dress). 


tails of this very important Bill. It had /received by the Committee, of which 
only been issued yesterday, and if it Lieutenant General Sir Archibald Ali- 


612 


son, Baronet, K.C.B., was appointed 
President, on the subject of change in 


reference was made by the noble Ear! the 
Under Secretary of State for War (the 


| Earl of Morley) in reply to a Question on 


the 21st of February last, said, it had 


and disendowment. He hoped that the | been rather a surprise to him to hear the 
noble Lord opposite (the Lord Presi- | statement of the Under Secretary of 
dent) would postpone the Committee | State for War, that General Macpher- 
on the Bill to a reasonable distant date. |son and Sir Archibald Alison, two of 
‘the most representative Scotchmen in 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
was grateful to the noble Lord opposite 
(the Lord President) for having altered 
the composition of the Board for Seot- 
land as he had announced. The noble 
Lord had seen his way to do this year, 
what he had been asked to do last year, 
and what he (the Earl of Galloway) had 
then contended for—the giving a little 
consideration to the Colleges of Scotland 
as well as the Universities. He thought 
the proportion of representation as it 
now stood would meet all the demands 
of the Scottish Colleges or Corporations. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Milltown) 
appeared to be under some misappre- 
hension. The Bill was passed through 
the Upper House last year, so that the 
Medical Profession had had ample time 
to consider it. 

THe Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
the Bill contained some changes. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Covuncit) replied, that the 
measure was identical with that of last 
year, with the one exception he had 
mentioned. 


Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly. 

Tuz Marquess or SALISBURY asked 
that some interval should be allowed 
before the Committee stage was taken. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Counc1L) said, the Committee 
would be fixed for that day fortnight. 


Bill committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Thursday the 20th in- 
stant. 


ARMY (HEAD-DRESS). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY, in rising | 





the Army, had reported in favour of 
the abolition of the Scotch feather-bon- 
net. He moved for an Address, in con- 
sequence of the discussion that had 
recently taken place in that House upon 
the subject ; for it had since come to his 
ears that the Instructions received by the 
Committee to which he referred was 
such that they were precluded from 
giving any opinion as to the advisability 
of retaining the old head-dress. They 
had simply been called upon to recom- 
mend something to take its place, it 
having been decided to abolish the head- 
dress which he held to be still considered 
in Scotland as the national one. He 
therefore asked for a Copy of the Instruc- 
tions in question. He also desired to 
call attention to the speech delivered by 
the noble and gallant Lord the Adjutant 
General to the Forces (Lord Wolseley) 
at the Fishmongers’ Hall on the 28th of 
February last—as reported in The Times 
of the Ist March—and particularly to 
the following sentence :— 

“Knowing the recent difficulties and the 
enormous tax made on the Profession, and 
knowing also the manner in which the character 
of the English soldier had been vilified and tra- 
duced on many occasions, it was not only a duty 
but a pleasure on his part to defend the charac- 
ter of the men in whose military worth he be- 
lieved.” 

His object was to ask the noble and gal- 
lant Lord whether he had made use of 
the words quoted; for in regard to the 
latter portion of the extract, he wished 
especially to know who had vilified the 
character of the English soldier? He 
had, however, received a letter from 
the Clerk of the Parliaments, to the 
effect that it was not in accordance with 
the Standing Orders of the House for 
one Peer to address a Question to another 
unless he sat on the Ministerial Bench. 


to move for an humble Address to Her | He was not aware of the Standing Order, 
Majesty for a Copy to be laid on the) and hence the form in which it appeared 
Table of the House of the instructions|on the Paper. Had the noble and gal- 


The Earl of Milltown 
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lant Lord been present—and he (the 
Earl of Galloway) regretted he was not 
—he should have liked to call attention 
to other remarks made in the speech 
referred to.}| His reason for calling at- 
tention to the subject was that he could 
not understand how it*could be of ad- 
vantage to the Service, or the country 
generally, that anyone in the responsible 
position of the Adjutant General should 
give way to temptation and make use of 
remarks of that sort. He could not 
imagine what the noble and gallant 
Lord meant. He (the Earl of Gallo- 
way) always took a great interest in 
military matters, and therefore made 
a point of reading every speech upon 
the subject ; and he would like the noble 
and gallant Lord to fully state to the 
House by whom, upon what occasions, 
and what was, at any rate, the approxi- 
mate language which, in the words of 
the noble and gallant Lord, “ traduced 
and vilified the character of the British 
soldier;’? for language of that sort 
he (the Earl of Galloway) deprecated. 
He could not conceive to whom or to what 
the noble and gallant Lord had been 
alluding. He begged to move the Mo- 
tion standing in his name. 

Moved, “That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, for Copy of the instruc- 
tions received by the Committee of which Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., 
K.C.B., was appointed President, on the subject 
of change in the head-dress of the Army.”— 
(The Earl of Galloway.) 


Tue Eart’or MORLEY, in reply, said, 
the Notice had been put upon the Paper 
in consequence of a misapprehension of 
what he had said the other day. He 
had never made any reference to any 
such Committee as that mentioned by 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Galloway) ; there were two reasons why 
he had not done so—first, because he 
would have been guilty ofa great breach 
of Parliamentary practice in referring to 
a document which was not in the pos- 
session of the House; and, secondly, be- 
cause the Committee, ifit ever sat, which 
was very doubtful, had never made any 
Report. The Report to which he did 
refer was a document of very great im- 

ortance—namely, a Report which was 
aid on the Table of the House in Feb- 
ruary 1881, of a Committee appointed 
to consider the formation of territorial 
regiments, as proposed by Colonel Stan- 
ley’s Committee. The words he quoted 
were as follows :— 
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“Tt (the proposal) would necessitate the kilting 
of four additional regiments, which would con- 
siderably increase the cost of their clothing. This 
increase would be counterbalanced if the ostrich 
feather head dress now worn by kilted regi- 
ments were done away with. This head-dress 
is costly and is never worn on active service. 
As it has no national origin, we recommend that 
it should be replaced by the true national head- 
dress, the bonnet.”’ 


That Report was signed without a word 
of dissent by Sir Archibald Alison and 
Colonel Macpherson, the Commanding 
Officer of the Black Watch. The Com- 
mittee was under the Presidency of Sir 
Charles Ellice; its other Members were 
Generals Radcliffe, Bulwer, and Elking- 
ton, Lieutenant Colonel Briggs, and Mr. 
George Ramsay. Was it really worth 
while to lay on the Table of the House 
Instructions to a Committee to which 
he had never referred, and which had 
never made any Report? He thought it 
would be absurd to do so. With regard 
to the second part of the noble Earl’s 
Notice, the noble Earl had scarcely any 
proper reason for calling attention to 
those words; for if he had carried his 
eye a little further down the Report, he 
would have seen what the noble and 
gallant Lord (Lord Wolseley) meant. 
Lower down he said— 

“ Was it wise or politic to go about declaring 
that the Army was composed of miserable crea- 
tures drawn from the dregs of the population ?”’ 


No doubt, in after-dinner speeches, noble 
Lords did not use the same guarded lan- 
gauge they used in the House. He 
really could not see anything in the 
words quoted to call for serious com- 
ment. All the noble and gallant Lord 
meant to do was to defend the character 
of the soldier of the present day. Al- 
though it was said nobody had impugned 
the character of the British soldier, he 
(the Earl of Morley) had often heard, in 
the speeches of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Galloway) himself and ‘‘ elsewhere,” 
remarks made to the effect that the Army 
was full of ‘‘immature boys” and “ un- 
trained lads,’”’ expressions which, as the 
noble Earl knew, did not agree with the 
Adjutant General’s opinion of the Army. 
He (the Earl of Morley) quite agreed 
with the noble and gallant Lord in de- 
precating such uncalled-for statements. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY asked the 
leave of the House to withdraw his 
Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) wsth- 
drawn. 
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these interrogations, because they were 
EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—THE | referred to on the occasion of the Vote 

MILITARY OPERATIONS ON THE| of Censure. He would like to ask, 


RED SEA. whether those who lost a friend in Hicks, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. and those who knew that the public had 
Viscount BURY, in rising to ask the | lost a valuable servant in Moncrieff, had 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, | no right to put these Questions? The 
Whether England is now at war on the | country was looking with a greatly in- 
Littoral of the Red Sea, and, if so, with | creasing interest for some statement by 
whom; or, if not at war, what is the | the Government. Now, that no possible 
character of the military operation in| harm could be done, was the time to 
which English forces are now engaged ? | answer these Questions. It was quite 
said, he thought, that before he put|true that Tokar was relieved by the 
this Question, he ought first to say one | expedition; but it was also true that 
word why the Question which originally | the expedition was unnecessary, or, if 
stood on the Paper a few days ago was | necessary, was rendered so only by the 
mB His Question was framed | dilatory policy of the Government. If 
ong before the success of our arms; in | action had been taken in due time—if, 
fact, the day on which it was put down | before the fall of Sinkat, the Govern- 
was the day on which the news of that ! ment had thrown aside the apathy which 
victory reached this country. Therefore, | had so long marked their conduct in 
he could not but feel that to put the | connection with Egyptian affairs—it 
Question at that moment, when they | would have been easy to relieve that 
ar just neragen such news, b> cog aa “emp Pete oe a sa et “ent 
een open to some misconception, or, at | 3, or 4, rave men had been 
all events, to some suspicion, coming im- | killed, and no one could help feeling 
mediately as it did after the victory of | regret that it should have been necessary 
General Graham. They could now, how- to destroy those noble Blacks who op- 
ever, dismiss that success from their | posed with spears and shields the more 
minds for the moment, and ask the | civilized appliances of our troops. Ashe 
Government for definite information with | had said, if they read the Report which 
regard to the Red Sea operations. It! was made to the Secretary to the 
must ara be supposed that he for one Admiralty, and which was received at 
moment disapproved of the action that; the Admiralty on January 11, they 
had been fought under General Graham, | would see that, taking the start of Osman 
or that he did ag sympathize with the | Digna, it would have been perfectly 
great success he had obtained on that! easy at any time for Her Majesty’s 
occasion. There was no one in their | Government to have relieved Sinkat and 
Lordships’ House who could feel more | those other garrisons without firing a 
satisfaction on receiving the news of| shot, without sacrificing any of our men, 
General Graham’s victory than he did, | and without causing that enormous 
and he would say frankly that, in the | carnage which, though glory might be 
0 yg ES was quite a to fight og ae on our arms, a igrtnempnsy 
that action. ey must all rejoice at} in his opinion, disgraceful to our hu- 
the credit which the British arms had;|manity. Up to the end of October, and 
but now that the action had been fought, | even up to December, Osman Digna 
there could be no military plans which | was a person of small importance, whom 
would be prem by ~ ee . be| Tewfik Pasha had repeatedly defeated. 
given to his Question. eneral Gra-| It was only after the death of Consul 
ham’s expedition could have no military | Moncrieff and the defeat of Baker 
pons orm unless : me a _ ae greater | Pasha’s force that the tribes rallied round 
and consistent whole. hat he wanted | Osman Digna, or that there was any 
to know was the plan of which General | real army to oppose General Graham. 
Graham’s action was a part. As to the | Therefore, at any time before November, 
plan on which it was formed they had | if the British Government had only 
- nee Pom again the re, inten time the necessity —. 
overnment had declined to give satis-| was incumbent upon them to act firm 
factory answers to Questions on this|in the Soudan, Binkat and the wile 
eg “aa ov et learned Lord (the| garrisons would have been relieved 
r ancellor) had said that the| without shedding one drop of blood, 
Government would not consent to answer! and the battle of Teb would not have 
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been necessary, for the necessity of 
that victory would not have caused the 
loss to our prestige it had. He said that 
their Lordships ought to know what the 
plan of the Government was, and of 
which the battle of Teb, if it meant any- 
thing, was a part. They had no infor- 
mation of the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but Papers laid before 
Parliament contained some suggestive 
hints as to the way in which the Govern- 
ment had looked at matters for some 
considerable time. Communicating at 
Walmer with the Italian Minister, the 
noble Earl at the head of the Foreign 
Office (Earl Granville) said that the 
Government adhered to the intentions 
which they had publicly announced; 
but that their policy was necessarily of 
a somewhat elastic character, and must 
to a certain extent be guided by circum- 
stances. The noble Earl also said that 
he had told the Khedive and the Sultan 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
be prepared to assist at the proper time 
in the defence of Egypt from outside 
attack. Similar statements were made 
to Count Karolyi and to M. Wadding- 
ton. His Excellency Musurus Pasha 
then called upon the noble Earl and 
made a very remarkable statement on 
behalf of his Government. Musurus 
Pasha said that he had received with 
the liveliest satisfaction the reiterated 
assurances of the Government of Her 
Majesty as to their intention to respect 
fully the rights of the Sovereignty of His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan over Egypt, 
as well as to a complete and early evacu- 
ation of the country by Her Majesty’s 
troops. In fact, all the Governments 
of Europe were informed that the ob- 
ject of Her Majesty’s Government was 
immediately, or as soon as possible, to 
withdraw from Egypt. On the other 
hand, Sir Evelyn Baring in a communi- 
cation to the Government seemed to 
point to the fact that some settled policy 
of one kind or another was an absolute 
necessity, for he said— 


“The policy of abandoning the Soudan is to 
be carried out ; the finance of Egypt, which is 
very bad, is to be regulated.” 


Surely, if the Government were going 
to carry out all those reforms in Egypt 
of which we heard, they must stay in 
Egypt. They could not suppose that if 
they withdrew the reforms would carry 
out themselves.. Therefore, unless their 
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planned reforms, upon which the Go- 
vernment insisted so much, were a de- 
lusion and a sham, they must remain in 
Egypt. Well, then, he wanted to know 
what was the policy of the Government ? 
Did they mean to remain in Egypt or 
did they not? Up to the present time 
that ‘‘ elastic policy governed by cir- 
cumstances,” of which the noble Earl 
spoke, merely meant a helpless and 
hapless waiting upon events. Surely 
they had had enough of this waiting on 
events, and the time was come when the 
country and Parliament might ask, with- 
out being put off by evasive answers, for 
some more definite pronouncement of the 
policy of the Government. As far as 
words went, we still retained the theory 
of an independent Khedive; but, it 
would be admitted, we had given it up 
in practice. No one could read Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd’s Report, which appeared 
on page 16 of the Papers just presented 
| Egypt, No. 5 (1884).], without seeing 
that we were embarked on a series of 
reforms in Egypt, which rendered it im- 
possible to carry out that policy of with- 
drawal so constantly enunciated. There 
was an absolute and radical antagonism 
between the plans which Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd tried to put forward and the plans 
of the Egyptian Government. He would 
give a crucial instance. Persons who 
became Christians were thrown into 
prison on no charge, and the reply of 
the Egyptian officials was—‘‘ We have 
the right, by Mussulman law, to kill such 
persons.”’ Three or four lines further 
on, Mr. Clifford Lloyd said—‘* Under 
existing circumstances all this has been 
changed.” That meant that the funda- 
mental law of Egypt had been changed 
by the action of Ministers sent from this 
eountry. That showed that we had un- 
dertaken the government of Egypt, and 
that the Khedive was no longer inde- 
pendent. Therefore, having assumed 
the government of Egypt, how long were 
we going to retain it ?—notwithstanding 
the phrase invented by Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, followed by the Prime Minister, and 
repeated by him within the last few days, 
that we were ‘‘to rescue and retire.” 
Such a proposition was entirely and 
utterly in conflict with the facts of the 
case. In illustration of the antagonism 
between those facts and the statements 
of the Prime Minister and the noble 
Earl opposite, he would read to the 
House an extract from a letter which 
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appeared in Zhe Times a few days ago 
from their Correspondent at Cairo. The 
Correspondent said— 

“No single measure, down to the increase of 
the salary of a petty official, is made without 
reference to Sir Evelyn Baring. The condi- 
tion of the prisons, the complaints from the in- 
terior of anaes frauds, the increase of the 
cattle murrain, the appointment of sanitary 
officials, disputes with the police, disputes be- 
tween officials, the question of a site for the 
new Custom House, the appointments of school- 
masters, and quarrels with missionaries, all 
these matters, together with the larger ques- 
tions of finance, the Domains, the Daira, the 
Capitulations, irrigation, the debts of the fella- 
heen, and the formation of municipalities, re- 
quire the almost daily attention of the hardest 
worked man in Cairo.”’ 


Well, having undertaken all those re- 
forms, and having sent out officials from 
this country, it was absolutely essential 
that the reforms should be carried out, 
or else the whole framework of govern- 
ment in Egypt would fall to pieces. 
How then could Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment talk, as they had done within the 
last few days, of withdrawing our 
troops and leaving Egypt in a very 
short time? What was the state of 
affairs in the Soudan? With whom, 
he should like to know, were we at 
war? We had been engaged in hos- 
tilities in Egypt very nearly since the 
burning of Alexandria, and yet he did 
not believe that war had ever been de- 
clared. He was at a loss to know 
exactly with whom we were at war. He 
would like to know whether Turkey had 
not remonstrated about the position in 
which we were at present in Egypt? 
But their Lordships were left without 
information by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and had to rely on that which 
came from the daily papers, and that 
information told them that Turkey had 
remonstrated. If so, would Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government say to what extent, 
and in what terms? It had been said 
that they were not at war; they were 
merely engaged in military operations ; 
but he must say those military operations 
had been enduring for a very consider- 
able time, and they bore, in his mind, 
something very much of the character of 
war. We had a Fleet at Suakin, we 
had some of our largest transports 
there, we had there commissariat stores 
and ships, and a French Squadron look- 
ing on. We had on shore a Naval 
brigade, an Artillery brigade, and a 
Cavalry brigade. We had purchased 
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camels at a price which had excited the 
admiration and wonder of the East, and 
which, if it had been offered to Osman 
Digna, would have placed every camel 
in his army at our disposal. And now 
we were told that General Gordon had 
sent for another army, which he said 
was coming in a few days. And not 
only that, but we were informed from 
Khartoum that the Governor General of 
the Soudan expected that the Slave 
Trade would settle itself by a rising of 
the slaves against their masters. Gene- 
ral Gordon had anticipated that from 
the beginning, and no one could look 
upon such a prospect, or upon the mas- 
sacres that would ensue, with equani- 
mity. The fact was, it was essential 
that General Gordon should, before 
leaving Khartoum, establish some sort 
of settled government there. Their 
Lordships have never been informed as 
to the character of the military opera- 
tions now going on, although the Go- 
vernment had been asked many times 
to make a statement upon the subject. 
What had been the result of the expe- 
dition which was sent up the Nile under 
Colonel Stewart? They had heard that 
it had returned unsuccessful, and they 
had a right to ask for information upon 
that matter. Then they were told the 
other day that troops were going up the 
river to Assouan. What was the object 
of their going there? They had also 
been told that British troops were to 
support them a short distance behind. 
This information they had derived from 
the public journals, but not a single 
word did the Government tell the coun- 
try; and when a question was asked of 
them, the matter was thrust aside and 
left unanswered. They did not even 
know whether the Government were 
going to hold Khartoum, and there, 
again, the utterances of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were extremely uncertain. The 
other day the Prime Minister stated that 
they were pledged to withdraw from 
Khartoum, because it was part of the 
Soudan. But Suakin was also part of 
the Soudan. Were they going to with- 
draw from Suakin, and, if not, how 
were they going to keep it, and what 
were they going to do with it? With 
regard to the Slave Trade, it was all 
very well to talk of domestic slavery ; 
but a statement had been made that 
Zebehr Pasha was to govern Khartoum 
when General Gordon left it. Who was 
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Zebehr Pasha? They all knew that he 
was the Chief of the Slave Trade, and 
if he was left to govern in Khartoum 
what would be the state of affairs 
throughout the whole of the Soudan? 
That rising of the slaves, that servile 
war which they were told General Gor- 
don anticipated, would settle matters 
certainly, but it would settle them by 
devastating the whole of the country, 
and the last state of the slaves would be 
worse than the first. He would again 
ask what were the Government going to 
do with Suakin? He could understand 
why it was kept if it was to be used for 
the repression of the Slave Trade; but 
when the Government declared that 
slavery throughout the Soudan was to 
continue, and when they had the capital 
of that country in the hands of slave- 
dealers and slave-owners, what was to 
be done with Suakin? Was it to bea 
slave export port, and, if not, how could 
the Government by their officials pro- 
claim the Slave Trade to be continued in 
Khartoum, and, at the same time, put 
an end to it in Suakin? It appeared 
to him that the policy of the Govern- 
ment was doubtful and contradictory, 
and that it was one that ought, at least, 
to be accurately described. They had 
interfered with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in every way. They had even 
gone so far as to diminish the pocket 
money of the Khedive, and yet he was 
to be independent. The Government 
had sent out a Fleet and an Army, 
blood had been shed, and victories had 
been won, and yet it appeared that they 
were not at war. Under all those contra- 
dictory circumstances, their Lordships, he 
thought, had a right to demand from 
Her Majesty’s Government a full and 
clear explanation of the Questions he 
had put. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble Viscount opposite (Viscount Bury) 
began by making a very long apology 
for having done what he had a perfect 
right to do—namely, postpone his Ques- 
tion from Monday to Thursday. He 
said he thought it necessary to postpone 
it on account of the news of the victory 
which came in the morning; but I wonder 
what effect it would have had on the 
noble Viscount’s Question if we had 
received an announcement of defeat. 
When I saw next morning that Notice 
was given in “another place” of a dis- 
cussion of the question, I thought, per- 
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haps, that the postponement had some- 
thing to do with that fact. It is just as 
convenient for me to answer the Ques- 
tion on Thursday as on Monday; but I 
think I have a right to complain that 
when, day after day, Notice of such a 
Question was given, the noble Viscount 
should have occupied about five minutes 
with the Question, and should have 
made a very long and discursive speech, 
in which he insisted upon my answering 
many Questions of which he has given me 
no Notice whatever. I do not know that 
the noble Viscount wishes me to answer 
the Questions of which he has given me 
no Notice; but I am quite ready to doso. 
The operations in the Soudan were un- 
dertaken for these two purposes—In the 
first place, they were undertaken for the 
relief of the garrison of Tokar; and, in 
the second place, they were undertaken 
under the obligation we had incurred 
when we promised the Khedive of Egypt 
to assist the Egyptian Government in 
defending the Egyptian ports in the Red 
Sea. Now, Suakin happens to be one 
of these ports. Suakin has been me- 
naced for some time by large numbers 
of insurgents; and I must say I am 
utterly unable to follow orto make head 
or tail of the argument, that if we had 
done something, we could have saved 
Sinkat without any bloodshed. What 
earthly reason is there for supposing 
that we should not have been opposed 
then as we have been opposed now? And 
the argument that we could have relieved 
Sinkat without effusion of blood seems to 
me to be devoid of reason. Now, if the 
noble Viscount had profited by the delay 
in putting his Question, and had referred 
to any ordinary book on International 
Law, I think he would have found it 
laid down, that there is no such thing as 
perfect war except between two inde- 
pendent States or Nations; whereas, it 
is described by these writers that there 
is a state of uncertain war within certain 
limits as to persons, places, and things ; 
and I imagine there is not the slightest 
doubt that the operations carried on, and 
which have been so highly praised by 
the noble Viscount to-day, and so appre- 
ciated by the people of this country, and 
which, I am happy to say, have excited 
the warmest admiration on the part of 
the most competent critic of military 
action now living in Europe—that these 
operations were exactly of the second 
class, that I have described as laid down 
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by International Law. The noble Vis- 
count, entirely departing from his Ques- 
tion, asks when we are to declare our 

licy with regard to Egypt. My only 

ifficulty is the one which occurred to 
one of Louis XIV.’s courtiers, who was 
frequently honoured by the Sovereign 
asking him at intervals of three months 
how many children he had. He always 
answered, ‘‘Two;” but, on one orca- 
sion, he suddenly went up to “ Eight.” 
On the King expressing some surprise, 
the courtier, bowing to the ground, 
said he was afraid of boring His Ma- 
jeaty by always saying the same thing. 

am really in much the same diffi- 
culty. In the debate the other night, 
I quoted what our policy was de- 
clared to be from the very beginning. I 
quoted the language which had been 
used to Europe, I quoted Queen’s 
Speeches, I quoted several Ministerial 
declarations and other diplomatic docu- 
ments ; but the noble Viscount, who says 
we are so vacillating, now complains of 
my language to the Powers being al- 
ways the same. He is very much sur- 
prised that I have always given the same 
sort of answer to different Ambassadors. 
Would the noble Viscount, if he were 
at the Foreign Office, think it his 
duty to give different answers to dif- 
ferent Ambassadors for the purpose of 
varying the entertainment? I venture, 
notwithstanding my fear of boring 
your Lordships, to repeat what the 
declaration of the Government was. It 
was to this effect—whether using our 
own language, or, as I ventured to do 
the other day, adopting the language of 
the Conservative ex-Secretary of State 
—that an obligation had been thrown 
on us by events; that we were occupy- 
ing Egypt; that we did not mean to 
annex Egypt ; that we did not mean the 
permanent occupation of Egypt; but 
that it would be an act of treachery to 
Egypt, to Europe, and to ourselves if 
we withdrew our troops before there 
was a reasonable prospect of establish- 
ing a stable and useful Government in 
Egypt. That is exactly the policy we 
have declared from the beginning, which 
we declare now, and which we have 
declared 15 or 16 times since the open- 
ing of the Session. It may be a good 
policy or a bad one; but, whether it be 
good or bad, we have declared it and 
we abide by it. The noble Viscount gave 
a number of descriptions of what I 
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have said to the Powers. What I said 
in my Circular to the Powers was this— 
that as long as we do occupy Egypt we 
expect our advice on all essential sub- 
jects to be followed by the Egyptian 
Government. Well, that policy was 
followed in the time of Sir Louis Malet. 
It was followed in the time of Lord 
Dufferin ; it was followed in the time of 
Sir Evelyn Baring. Sometimes there 
might have been omissions, as happens 
in this country when Departments do 
not act according to order; but it 
was always followed until towards the 
end of Cherif Pasha’s administration. 
On his refusal to take that advice we 
merely accentuated a little more strongly 
the principle which we had announced 
to the Powers, and on which we had 
acted up to that time. The noble Vis- 
count, in the former debate, made a 
most sensible and eloquent defence the 
other day of General Gordon; but he 
was entirely thrown over by the noble 
Marquess behind him (the Marquess of 
Salisbury). I can only repeat what I 
have so often said about General Gordon 
—that there never was an act of greater 
confidence shown by a Government to 
an individual than the mission of Gene- 
ral Gordon. That confidence may turn 
I sometimes 
almost think that there is a wish on the 
part of certain persons that it should 
tnrn out to be misplaced. But, still, 
with regard to ourselves, we have had 
confidence in him, and we hope and be- 
lieve it will be fully justified. I would 
remind you that Henry IV. expressed 
great remorse, and gave a pledge for 
the future, when he found that one of 
his best Ministers had been prevented 
doing that which was for his—-the King’s 
—good in consequence of the too strict 
instructions with which he had hampered 
him; and I would go much further than 
he did. I happened to open an interest- 
ing book the other day on Chinese 
literature, and the first thing I found 
was a sentence attributed to no less a 
person than Confucius. It was— 


“Tf you suspect a man, do not employ 
him ; but if you do employ him, do not suspect 
him.” 


I cannot help thinking that that maxim 
is as applicable to an Administration in 
this country, at this time, as it was a 
great many thousand years ago with 
regard to the Administration in China, 
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Lorpv WENTWORTH said, those who, 
like himself, repudiated all complicity 
with any of the acts of fraud and vio- 
lence committed in Egypt in the name 
of England, could not remain silent after 
this fresh shedding of blood, which cried 
to Heaven for vengeance. They all knew 
who was responsible for that slaughter. 
It was not principally the noble Lords 
on the Treasury Bench. They were 
merely the zealous servants of a being 
more potent than themselves. Three 
weeks ago he (Lord Wentworth) had 
heard their revered Master discourse, 
with more than his usual eloquence, on 
the love of the Soudanese for their 
country; and, on a later occasion, he 
read that he had spoken with loathing 
and abhorrence—even as an imputation 
—of the odious policy of blood at any 
price ; and this was the man who, at the 
same time or immediately afterwards, 
sent forth an expedition, obviously use- 
less for any purpose except to kill those 
very Soudanese, from whom, when it 
was a question of catching votes to keep 
his Government alive, the right hon. 
Gentleman declared that he and his 
Khedive claimed no allegiance. As to 
the pretended rescue of a few persons 
at ‘lokar, who were in perfect safety 
before General Graham’s aggression, 
he had never heard a more paltry 
plea to excuse a political crime. In 
consequence of that crime, they had to 
deplore the loss of many gallant officers 
and men; and that was not the worst. 
What was far more lamentable was that 
they had fallen in such an enterprize. 
He could not think without horror of 
the slaughter of the heroic Soudanese, 
who, with Spartan bravery, had fought 
in defence of country, liberty, life, 
honour, religion. Their glorious resist- 
ance against a vindictive invasion was 
the admiration of the world; and the 
tragic death of thousands of heroes had 
brought sorrow and indignation to the 
hearts of those Engliskmen who cared 
for justice and morality among nations. 
The unspeakable iniquity of that deed 
had already, in ‘‘ another place,” been 
proclaimed by a noble - hearted man, 
whose memorable words and terrible 
warning last Monday had startled his 
countrymen in the intoxication of their 
Belshazzar’s banquet of blood. Much 
might be said as to the possibility of 
General Gordon perishing by the sword 
80 recklessly drawn, and of the danger 
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of rousing Mussulman resentment all 
over the world; but great crimes were 
not to be condemned only when and be- 
cause unprofitable. If the Government 
had been inspired by the most crafty 
wisdom, that would not sanctify such 
action. It was suggested that the power 
of England should be used to crush 
Mussulman fanaticism. He thought it 
would be better to quell and conquer 
the evil spirit among ourselves—a spirit 
of military fanaticism and race anti- 
pathy. He believed that Mussulman 
fanaticism would never have been heard 
of if it had not been for the conduct 
of Western disciples of Mammon and 
Moloch, and the un-Christian spirit of 
so-called Christians. He understood 
there were 65,000,000 Mussulmen in 
India, and if they were once roused 
into rebellion no military skill, no mate- 
rial resources at the command of Her 
Majesty, would avail to save our Indian 
Empire, and great would be its fall. 
Before very long the Ministers whose 
hands were now red with the blood of 
their own men and of Africans, not their 
enemies, would have to render an ac- 
count of their stewardship to the people 
of England, who, he believed, must re- 
turn against them the verdict—Guilty 
of these human sacrifices. He left them 
to their own reflections; but he could 
not conclude without appealing to the 
highest of all tribunals, before which 
none of the daring denials and sophis- 
tries of debate could affect that solemn 
judgment of the whole matter which 
must be heard by them—perhaps very, 
very soon—when they met God face to 
face. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I forgot to 
answer the noble Viscount opposite 
(Viscount Bury) on one point. He made 
a reference with ste to Khartoum, 
and gave an unfavourable account of 
the position of General Gordon at | 
this time. That unfavourable account 
has not reached us. Neither is it borne 
out by the latest intelligence we have 
received this afternoon, which is to the 
effect that 1,000 men sent from El Obeid 
to Khartoum have been attacked and 
totally defeated by some tribes friendly 
to General Gordon. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, in rising after the very earnest 
and striking speech to which we have 
just listened of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Wentworth), I do not wish to 
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associate myself in any way with the 
judgment which the noble Lord (Lord 
Wentworth), in the exercise of an inde- 
pendent discretion, has passed upon the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
sending this expedition to the Red Sea. 
From my point of view, the time to 
form such a judgment has not arrived. 
We have not before us the facts in suffi- 
cient fulness to enable us to determine 
whether the lamentable events which 
have taken place were justified by the 
causes by which they were brought 
about. We all deeply lament the terrible 
slaughter; we must especially lament 
the slaughter of our own gallant coun- 
trymen whom we have sent on this ex- 
pedition; but whether they fell in a 
good cause or a bad one—whether it is 
one of the inevitable sorrows attending 
the administration of a great Empire 
like this, or whether the blood of these 
men does really rest on the head of the 
Government—I think the moment for 
expressing our opinion on that point has 
not yet arrived. I must confess, however, 
that the somewhat merry speech of the 
noble Earl opposite the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Earl Gran- 
ville) has not solved for me many of the 
difficulties which, the more I consider the 
policy of the Government, are the more 
present to my mind, and which I can- 
not help thinking will be present to the 
minds of those who have to vote and 
pay the expense which this policy has 
involved, even if no other motive impels 
them to a severe scrutiny. The noble 
Earl, as I understand, places the whole 
burden of the defence of this expedition 
on the fact that it was for the relief of 
Tokar ; but is it worth while—— 

Eart GRANVILLE: I beg pardon ; 
the noble Marquess has misunderstood 
me. That is what the noble Viscount 
opposite (Viscount Bury) said ; but I say 
. that it was partly to relieve Tokar, and 
partly to redeem our pledge to the Egyp- 
tian Government to help them to defend 
the Red Sea ports. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Well, I do not know whether even that 
explanation is at all likely to meet the 
ease. In the first place, the sending of 
troops to the relief of a place implies 
that there is some individual to be re- 
lieved ; but whether it was worth while 
to shed the blood of 3,000 men for the 
purpose of relieving a small body of 
people who did not wish to be relieved, 
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I think is a matter of considerable 
doubt. If, indeed, this great effort of 
the Government had been made in time 
to relieve the unhappy garrison of Sin- 
kat, no one could have questioned or 
doubted its justice, its humanity, and 
its wisdom. But made as it was, sub- 
ject to that curse of procrastination and 
delay which has been characteristic of 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Egypt from the first, I doubt 
whether the judgment of the country 
will be favourable to the policy which 
has been pursued. Was it, as has been 
suggested, for the purpose of defending 
Suakin? That, no doubt, was a proper 
object enough. But have we not ad- 
vanced much further than in the defence 
of Suakin? Suakin was not actually 
attacked. Or was it with the object of 
repelling any force that may have been 
brought against it? But there was 
none, so it was not in repelling any be- 
seiging force that this action took place. 
On the other hand, if it was merely the 
neighbourhood of a large body of hos- 
tile, armed tribes which justified this 
expedition and the slaughter that en- 
sued, that condition of things exists 
still, and I am afraid that similar events, 
equally lamentable, will have to be 
brought about until there shall be no- 
body left alive in the neighbourhood of 
Suakin who is not favourable to the pro- 
jects of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
confess that I think it will be very hard, 
at all events, to bring home to the people 
of that country what the policy is which 
Her Majesty’s Government are pur- 
suing; to us it appears mysterious and 
inconsistent. They are called rebels; 
but, as I understand it, the actual 
ground on which they stand, as acknow- 
ledged by Her Majesty’s Government, 
is their own. The Mahdi, whom they 
serve, has been clothed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with a robe of 
honour, and declared to be the Sultan 
of Kordofan. Though the policy of 
the Government has been to reserve the 
ports of the Red Sea, they have re- 
served no part of the interior of the 
country; and, therefore, the people who 
are slaughtered as being rebels are not 
distinguished in any way from people 
who are inhabiting their own country 
and defending their own hearths and 
homes. How, then, can we be justified 
in making war upon them? Because of 
these considerations, and not for the pur- 
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pose of casting the slightest blame on 
the gallant officers who are re 
by this country, I mention these things, 
with the object of merely pointing 
out what darkness, inconsistencies, and 
mystery there is in the policy which the 
Government are pursuing, and how 
much ground there was for the Question 
and the eloquent speech of my noble 
Friend. But these are not the only 
mysteries that arise from the exposition 
which the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs has given us. 
The noble Earl was very eloquent upon 
General Gordon. He expressed what I 
hold to be the sound Constitutional view 
of the relations of the Government and 
General Gordon. For all that General 
Gordon does the Government are en- 
tirely responsible, and I think it will 
really clear the discussion and save un- 
necessary wanderings into irrelevant 
considerations if I drop the name of 
General Gordon and say that what has 
been done by him has been done by the 
Government. If an officer has been sent 
into a distant country with which there 
is no telegraphic communication, the 
Government might, with some show of 
fairness, say they were not responsible 
for each step he decided to take until 
they had expressed approval of it; but 
when he is within reach of the tele- 
graphic wire, and when the Government 
can confer with him at any moment, 
every word he says and every step he 
takes is said and taken, not on his-own 
responsibility, but on that of the Go- 
vernment. That being the case, how 
does the matter stand? How does this 
extraordinary state of things arise, that 
while the Government, for the purpose 
and for no other purpose than that of 
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being favourable to the Slave Trade—a 
view which was quite certain to be 
shared by those to whom it is primarily 
addressed? Then, what other steps have 
they taken? If we are to believe the 
accounts which have been published— 
and I have every reason to believe they 
are correct—who is the person that is to 
replace the Khedive in the government 
of the Soudan at Khartoum? Why, 
he is a slave driver—the king of slave 
drivers—a man stained with every 
cruelty and every crime that can defile 
humanity. When I remember the in- 
dignation that used some years ago to 
be poured upon us because the Sultan, 
over whom we had no authority, em- 
ployed Chefket Pasha, whose only crime 
was that he had too severely repressed 
a rebellion, I confess that I do regard 
with some surprise the acquiescence of 
the Government in the appointment of 
this man, Zebehr Pasha, to the govern- 
ment of the Soudan. But how is it 
possible that the Natives of Egypt shall 
believe in the sincerity of a Government 
in destroying the Slave Trade, when they 
first issue an ambiguous Proclamation 
regarding Slavery, and then give power 
to the man who, of all others, is most 
associated with that Trade? If we go 
a little further, the mystery is equal 

great. The noble Earl spoke in, I 
think, more distinct language than has 
yet been done of the fact that the Re- 
presentative of England had to be con- 
sulted in respect of all the circumstances 
and all the details of Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and, in fact, that the Egyptian 
Government had to be conducted accord- - 
ing to the will of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But he does not seem to have 
seen that, in admitting this complete 
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We know that as it proceeds it is 
marked by blood. We know that it is 
producing no result, as far as we can 
see, adequate to the sacrifices we are 
making; while there is every reason to 
believe that, under our fostering care, 
Egypt is bleeding to death. My Lords, 
I cannot help thinking that, under these 
circumstances, the noble Earl would 
better consult the reputation of the 
Government in which he occupies so 
distinguished a position by explaining 
these dark and mysterious contradic- 
tions, and by placing before the people 
of this country a clear, full, and suffi- 
cient explanation of a policy which, at 
present, it is impossible to understand. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was prepared to admit there was no 
reason why a Government should not 
anticipate severe criticism from the Op- 
position Party as regarded its policy. 
That had always been the case under 
our Parliamentary system, and it was a 
very salutary proceeding. But there 
ought to be a limit, and the Govern- 
ment had a right to expect, in the case 
of questions of extreme difficulty, such 
as those involved in our relations with 
the people of Egypt and the affairs of 
the Soudan, that even those who were 
in Opposition to the Government should 
show some hoo MresONS of the difficulties 
which affected not only the Government 
of the day, but the whole country. The 
mae had confined themselves week 
after week to violent Party attacks upon 
the Government, taking advantage in 
every possible manner of the difficulties 
which beset this country in dealing with 
the affairs of Egypt. Therefore, he 
thought, they had reason to complain of 
the tone of violence which had charac- 
terized the discussions they had heard. 
The noble Marquess opposite (the Mar- 
uess of Salisbury) said the policy of 
er Majesty’s Government was dark and 
mysterious. With regard to the charge 
of mystery, it was singular that the 
noble Marquess came to such tremen- 
dous conclusions on that policy. He, at 
all events, seemed to have no doubt 
about it. He said that the policy of the 
Government was one which led the 
country to see that that policy had been 
followed by blood, inextricable disaster, 
and difficulty. He (the Earl of Kim- 
berley) denied that the policy of the 
Government was dark and mysterious. 
It was open and clear. With regard to 
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Suakin the Government had said what 
their policy was; but the noble Marquess 
conveniently, in consequence of the cor- 
rection administered to him by his (the 
Earl of Kimberley’s) noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
was going to limit his remarks to the 
relief of Tokar, because he knew very 
well that that was a very patent sophism. 
If he had looked at the matter fairly, 
he must have admitted that the relief of 
Tokar was not the only and primary 
object of the expedition which was 
undertaken. He had been told again 
and again that the Government had 
given to the Khedive of Egypt their 
engagement to protect the Red Sea 
ports. That was an engagement which 
this country was bound to carry into 
effect. It was said that the Government 
had engaged to protect those ports, but 
that here was a portion of the Soudan 
which, according to the policy announced, 
was to be handed over to the inhabitants, 
and that they were merely attacking 
people who were defending their own 
country. It was said that these people 
were peaceful. He did not think they 
were. When distinctly informed by 
English officers that a communication of 
a peaceful character was to be made to 
them, they as distinctly replied that 
they intended to drive the British Force 
into the sea. How absurd and ridicu- 
lous it would be, and how servile should 
we have become, if, after having under- 
taken to defend the ports on the Red 
Sea, the Government were deliberately 
to say that they would not take any mea- 
sures necessary for clearing out of the 
neighbourhood those persons who were 
threatening our Forces. No one, fora 
moment, would surely say so. If they 
were of opinion that war was never 
justifiable, he could understand it. But 
if war was justifiable at all, it was so in 
this instance, when measures were ren- 
dered necessary for the defence of a 
place that was threatened. If they had 
not taken the necessary steps to clear 
out that force, their policy would have 
been both inconsistent and cowardly. It 
was also impossible to limit operations 
in the manner suggested. If a place 
had to be defended, the troops must go 
to such a distance from that place as 
was necessary to defend other places 
that were attacked. If they had acted 
otherwise, they might have had to keep 
for months, perhaps for years, a cou- 
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siderable garrison in one of the hottest 
places in the world, waiting until it 
pleased Osman Digna and his followers 
to attack. Such a proposition was most 
absurd. The noble Marquess seemed to 
view with great apprehension and alarm 
the possibility of further bloodshed. He 
(the Earl of Kimberley) was quite ready 
to admit that there not only might, but 
probably would be, further bloodshed. 
The Government had directed General 
Graham to summon Osman Digna and 
his followers to disperse, and to take 
measures to compel them if they did 
not. It might be that Osman Digna 
would obey—he hoped he would—but 
if he did not, the Government had indi- 
cated what was to follow—the General 
commanding would have no alternative 
but to use force. There was nothing 
dark or mysterious about that. It was 
as clear and intelligible as any policy 
could possibly be. As regards General 
Gordon, he was very glad that the noble 
Marquess intended to drop all further 
mention of him, for he had been con- 
siderably struck by the fact that the 
noble Marquess had never had anything 
good to say of that gallant officer during 
the present Session. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
beg pardon. I have expressed the 
highest admiration of General Gordon. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that was somewhat singular, for, how- 
ever high an opinion the noble Mar- 
quess might have of General Gordon, 
he had, at any rate, spoken of every 
one of General Gordon’s acts with the 
greatest severity. The noble Marquess 
thought, however, to escape from this 
by one of the most dangerous doctrines 
he had ever heard—namely, that when 
an agent of the Government was at the 
other end of a telegraph wire he was to 
have no liberty of action. Everything 
which the agent said and did was ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the noble 
Marquess to be dictated by the Govern- 
ment at home from Downing Street. 
He (the Earl of Kimberley) could not 
conceive of any system more likely to 
be followed by disaster than that. He 
would admit that the telegraph wire did 
impose new responsibilities on the Go- 
vernment, and that it was a new source 
of difficulty; but he had always held 
that there was nothing more dangerous 
than to push the system of telegraphic 
communication too far, for, by doing so, 
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they took away all sense of responsi- 
bility and of liberty of action on the 
part of their officials abroad. In the 
case of a place so distant as the Soudan, 
they must interfere, if they interfered at 
all, with very much less knowledge than 
those upon the spot; and he thought it 
would have been a great mistake to have 
taken the entire responsibility on them- 
selves and have dictated to General Gor- 
don everything he should do in regard 
to affairs about which he must know a 
great deal more than the Government. 
He knew that the noble Marquess was 
not likely to forego any Party advan- 
tage; but let them consider the extreme 
difficulty of General Gordon’s position 
in the Soudan. He would almost have 
been inclined to think that it was one of 
such extraordinary difficulty that there 
might have been some feeling as to the 
impropriety of passing these criticisms, 
and that the’noble Marquess might have 
made some allowance for him. They 
had sent out one single individual, ,ac- 
companied by one gallant officer—Oolonel 
Stewart—and had imposed upon him an 
extraordinary task, ’that of endeavour- 
ing to extricate the Egyptian garrisons 
from the Soudan, and to put an end to 
the present state of affairs there. Was 
it possible to conceive an operation of 
greater difficulty or one in regard to the 
carrying out of which they must more 
completely trust the man they employed? 
It was out of the question for the Go- 
vernment at home to devise the exact 
measures by which he was to succeed. 
It was only the peculiar qualities of 
General Gordon and the peculiar know- 
ledge which he possessed of the country 
that gave him a chance of success. Now 
as to General Gordon’s Proclamation 
about slavery. He (the Earl of Kim- 
berley) would yield to no one in his de- 
testation of slavery and the Slave Trade. 
There was no subject in regard to which 
there was a stronger feeling on the part 
of the whole British Nation. There was 
no subject in regard to which there was 
amore general concurrence of opinion 
than that we ought to do everything in 
our power to suppress slavery. But in 
the past they had not deemed it neces- 
sary to decree that slavery in any coun- 
try which they came to occupy should 
immediately cease the instant that occu- 
— took place. His noble and learned 

riend (the Lord Chancellor) alluded 
the other night to a small war in which 
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they were engaged during the existence 
of the late Government, and-which re- 
sulted in their assuming a Protectorate 
over three States in the neighbourhood 
of the Straits of Malacca. In two of 
those States slavery existed as a domes- 
tic institution. Did the Government 
say that slavery was instantly to cease? 
No. What they did was this. They 
said that measures would be taken gra- 
dually to put an end to that institution ; 
but it continued for years ‘after, and was 
still existing when he went to the Colo- 
nial Office. In fact, he did not think it 
had yet altogether ceased. It was there- 
fore obvious that, under certain{circum- 
stances, they had allowed domestic 
slavery to exist in places under our pro- 
tection. The Gold Coast offered a still 
stronger instance of this, for there it 
existed during the whole period of our 
Protectorate until it was abolished by 
the noble Earl opposite (the. Earl of 
Carnarvon) afew years ago. Were they, 
then, to be called on suddenly to become 
so squeamish in regard to the Soudan, 
a country over which they exercised no 
Protectorate and which was to be evacu- 
ated by Egypt, and announce that slavery 
must cease the moment British occupa- 
tion began ? Was General Gordon to be 
denounced because he did not interfere 
with domestic slavery? Why, if the 
Soudan had been under our own domi- 
nion, no Government would have ven- 
tured at once to announce that slavery 
was to be abolished. Were they to 
throw obstacles in the way of General 
Gordon by raising up against him the 
feeling which existed against slavery ? 
That, he maintained, was an unworthy 
thing to do. It was an attempt to im- 
pede him in the performance of his 
arduous duties. His conduct in the 
matter was plain, simple, intelligible, 
and defensible, and needed no excuse. 
With regard to Zebehr Pasha, the noble 
Marquess said that he was to be ap- 
pointed Governor of Khartoum. He 
saw an announcement in the newspapers, 
and he said, without making any in- 
quiry—‘‘Oh; you have countenanced 
slavery, and you have decided to appoint 
to the Governorship of Khartoum, a 
man deeply involved inthe Slave Trade.” 
How did he know that they had decided 
anything of the kind ? He had no ground 
whatever for saying either that General 
Gordon would have a successor, or that 
be would be Zebehr Pasha or any other 
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man. At any rate, when he learnt that 
the Government had chosen Zebehr 
Pasha, it would be time enough to criti- 
cize his character. In the meantime he 
ventured to hope, even at that late hour 
of the discussion that, while the acts of 
the Government were subjected to the 
severest criticism, there might be a due 
regard for the difficulties in which this 
country was placed and which would 
have to be faced by whatever Adminis- 
tration happened to be in Office. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, he 
wished to point out that the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury) had 
merely stated that the Government were 
responsible for the acts of General Gor- 
don, and that was not disputed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. As to General 
Gordon’s Proclamation, assuming the 
Government’s responsibility, it certainly 
was a horrible thing for Englishmen to 
be obliged to countenance the existence 
of slavery in the Soudan; but he was 
quite willing to admit that, under 
certain circumstances, General Gordon 
might have had no other course open to 
him than that which he pursued. This 
did not absolve the Government from 
blame for having allowed the Soudan to 
get into the condition in which General 

ordon found it. The noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Earl Granville) had stated that if we 
were to withdraw from Egypt until there 
was a reasonable chance of a firm and 
lasting Government being established 
there, we should be guilty towards this 
country, Egypt, and Europe. He en- 
tirely agreed with that statement. The 
difference between his views and those 
of the Government turned on the inter- 
pretation of the word ‘‘ reasonable.” 
He did not intend to travel over the 
ground of Egyptian affairs again ; but 
would acknowledge that the Govern- 
ment had been consistent in the state- 
ments which they had made, but they 
had been so vague as to leave them in 
doubt as to what their real policy was. 
They had said nothing whatever as to 
their future policy in the Soudan, or, at 
all events, as to the means they in- 
tended to take for carrying it out; and 
their Lordships wanted more light from 
them in the matter. They had stated that 
they had given a pledge to the Khedive 
to defend the ports of the Red Sea, and 
no doubt they had; but he would like 
to know who would be responsible for 
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rotecting them—this country or the 
Khedive He desired to point out that 


not many weeks would elapse before the 
heat in that part of the world would be- 
come intolerable, and heavy rains set 
in in the mountains. They could not 
employ White troops for any length of 
time under such circumstances, and it 
might be well to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government proposed utilizing 
the services of Egyptian or Indian sol- 
diers. Again, there was a great dif- 
ference between operations conducted 
against civilized troops and against a 
horde of Arabs; and, that being so, he 
must point out that merely to disperse 
the rebels afforded no reasonable secu- 
rity against their re-assembling on the 
first opportunity. He thought that Her 
Majesty’s Government might have given 
the House some indication of the means 
they intended to take for the protection of 
those ports; that they might have given 
the House some idea whether they had 
a reasonable hope of breaking up the 
rebel force so completely as to render 
it impossible that an attack should be 
made on Suakin; whether they in- 
tended to employ Egyptian troops for 
the purpose; and what their intentions 
were with regard to the withdrawal of 
the British troops from the Soudan and 
from Egypt. He must repeat that this 
matter seemed to him of immense im- 
portance owing to the season of the 
year; and he could not understand why 
the Government, even if not inclined to 
give the country any information about 
their general policy, shouid object to 
give the House and the country any in- 
dication of how they intended to carry 
out their obligations to protect the ports 
of the littoral of the Red Sea. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, he 
was surprised to hear the speech of the 
noble Earl who had last spoken (the 
Earl of Dunraven). The tone evinced 
in that speech was quite unworthy of, 
and entirely at variance with, the sen- 
timents to be expected of a patriot. 
After hearing the speeches delivered 
from the Treasury Bench, he was sur- 
prised that the noble Earl should have 
condescended to ask such a series of 
Questions in regard to how military 
minutie and other matters of detail 
were to be carried out. He did not 
know who could or would answer them; 
because, after the declaration of a gene- 
ral policy, the working out of the mili- 
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tary details was left to the General 
Officers in charge of the expedition. 
The Government had stated their policy ; 
and it seemed to him that the Questions 
put by the noble Earl were absurd on 
the face of them, and Questions which 
no one having the good of his country 
at heart would put at the present mo- 
ment to the Ministry. He (the Mar- 
quess of Huntly) had listened for 10 
days past to the speeches that had 
been delivered on this question. The 
practice was to put a Question to the 
Government in regard to a single and, 
perhaps, insignificant point, and then 
to found, on the reply, all sorts of 
other Questions involving the whole 
policy of the Government. He must 
say that, whatever their views in re- 
gard to the policy of the Government, 
he thought this a very irregular and 
obnoxious course of procedure. If 
there was a matter which had been tho- 
roughly thrashed out and become nau- 
seous, it was the question of the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government in Egypt. 
Every single point that could have been 
raised bearing upon the Egyptian Ques- 
tion had been raised over and over 
again, and in his opinion they had all 
been completely and fully answered by 
the Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Tse Eart or HARDWICKE said, 
he did not think the House would follow 
the noble Marquess opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Huntly) in the opinion he had 
expressed. It must be remembered that 
the question that had been raised, that 
of Egypt, was agitating the mind of the 
whole country at that moment, and the 
Government did not seem to him to 
enter upon it with the gravity which it 
required. They appeared to think that 
Egypt was in such a state of prosperity 
in the hands of its present able Go- 
vernors, that the country ought not to 
ask any question as to their policy. In 
his opinion, and he was not singular in 
holding it, that was not the feeling of 
most of the thinking people of England, 
who were deeply interested in the affairs 
of Egypt. The Government must also 
remember that their policy in Egypt was 
being closely watched by the whole of 
Europe. The other countries of Europe 
were just as much interested in the paci- 
fication of Egypt and the manner in 
which it was pacified, and as to a decided 
policy being put forward, as were the 
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people here. The Opposition were simply 
stating, and, as the noble Marquess op- 
posite (the Marquess of Huntly) thought, 
with so much impropriety, that they did 
not think that the mode in which the 
affairs of Egypt were being conducted 
was conducive either to the interests of 
this country or the interests of Europe. 

Tue Maravuess or HUNTLY said, 
he did not speak of the impropriety of 
challenging the policy of Her Majesty's 
Government, but of daily putting Ques- 
tions on particular details and then 
raising general debates on them. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, 
the noble Marquess certainly used very 
strong terms. He (the Earl of Hard- 
wicke) thought he used the word ‘‘ nau- 
seous,”’ which was a word generally 
used in regard to smell; and the Oppo- 
sition certainly did not readily submit 
to such execration of their really patrio- 
tic feelings. They were simply doing 
what they thought right in asking the 
Government to state clearly to the coun- 
try what they meant to do in Egypt. The 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs told them that the policy 
of the Government was what it had 
been; but he (the Earl of Hardwicke) 
wanted to know what that was? He did 
not wish to make any attack on the Go- 
verment as to their military action, for 
he thought it was necessary, and that 
the troops had valiantly done their duty. 
He could not, however, call it a glorious 
victory, for it was to be lamented that 
our troops should have to fight against 
such troops as they had fought against, 
and that there should have been such a 
fearful slaughter. To his mind, the 
policy of the Government was only cal- 
culated to excite a feeling of wonder ; 
and he would, therefore, most earnestly 
repeat and impress upon them that what 
the country desired was that they should 
make a decided declaration that they 
meant to govern Egypt, not as a Provi- 
sional Government, but by a Protec- 
torate, so long as they had the power 
to admit of the publication of proclama- 
tions in regard to the Slave Trade, and 
so long, in short, as they exercised the 
whole theory of power in Egypt. He 
thought Europe should be made to 
understand that that was what was in- 
tended, and that the Government should 
say that they proposed to put Egypt in 
a state of prosperity, and would not 
leave the country until that was done. 


The Earl of Lardwicke 


{LORDS} 
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Lorp TRURO said, some noble Lords 
considered that the policy of the Govern- 
ment was vague and mysterious, and that 
it had not been sufficiently declared ; 
but, in his opinion, as he understood it, 
it was extremely simple. It was, in the 
first place, the maintenance of the navi- 
gation of the Red Sea. It was to estab- 
lish, if it were possible, a permanent and 
satisfactory Government for Egypt, and 
to do so, if possible, while contributing 
to the freedom of the Soudan. From 
that policy there had been no deviation. 
Did anyone believe that the Opposition 
were really seeking for a declaration 
of the policy of the Government? He 
did not understand so; in his opinion 
they were really asking for details about 
matters which lay in the womb of time, 
for an explanation of the conduct of the 
Government in future circumstances 
about which nothing was now known. 
The incessant renewal of Questions of 
that kind was embarrassing to the Go- 
vernment and preposterous, and might 
have extremely mischievous effects in 
regard to the mode of conducting Public 
Business. The noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Hardwicke) had referred to the 
opinion of Foreign Powers ; but he (Lord 
Truro) had never heard of any protest 
being offered by any Foreign Power as to 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were taking. We were in Egypt 
with the consent of the Foreign Powers, 
therefore it was rather too much to say 
that the manner in which we were con- 
ducting Egyptian affairs was inconsis- 
tent with the views entertained by Fo- 
reign Powers. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, he 
had not made that statement. 

Lorp TRURO, continuing, said, that 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
had been declared over and over again, 
and had been most consistently main- 
tained. It was, therefore, much to be 
regretted that the Opposition should 
think it expedient, or wise, in their own 
interests as the Opposition, to pursue the 
Government unceasingly with harassing 
Questions, which must tend not so much 
to damage the Government as to em- 
barrass the conduct of affairs in Egypt. 
Nothing but mischief, as he had said, 
could ensue from their adoption of that 
course of proceeding. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 6th March, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Surrix—considered in Committee 
—R.P. 

Private Bitt (by Order)—Second Reading— 
West Lancashire Railway (Extensions).* 

Punric Bit1s—Second Reading—City of Norwich 
(Mousehold Heath) Provisional Order * [105]: 
Metropolitan Commons Provisional Order * 
[106]; Marriages Legalisation (Stopsley, 
Beds.) [125]. 

Committee—Summary Jurisdiction over Children 
(Ireland) [75]—nz.p. 

Committee—Report—Freshwater Fisheries Act 
Amendment [57-129]. 

Third Reading—Mr. . Speaker's Retirement * 
[123], and passed, nemine contradicente, 


QUESTIONS. 


—o — 


POST OF FICE REVENUE—THE PARCEL 
POST. 


Mr. SALT asked the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, Whether the proceeds derived 
from the Parcel Post is such as to justify 
an expectation that no diminution of 
the surplus Post Office Revenue will ap- 
pear in the Estimates of the present year? 

_Mr. FAWCETT: Before the Parcel 
Post was introduced it was estimated 
that the number of parcels that would 
be carried in a year would be 27,000,000. 
This estimate has not been reached, as 
the number we are now carrying is at 
the rate of about 20,000,000 a-year. 
The average weight of each parcel car- 
ried, and, consequently, the postage on 
each parcel carried, is less than was 
anticipated; and, in consequence of 
these circumstances, the Revenue has 
not yet come up to our estimates. As 
there is nearly another month in the 
present financial year, and as the Esti- 
mates of the Postal Revenue of the next 
financial year have not yet been made, I 
am not in a position to give a precise 
answer to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber. I think, however, there will not 
be any material falling offin the surplus 
Postal Revenue. My right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
tends, I understand, to refer to the sub- 
ject in ognsiderable detail in his Budget 
Speech, and I think we shall then be in 
a better position to give definite infor- 
mation to the House. 


VOL. COLXXXYV. [rurrp sErtrEs.] 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS (IRELAND)—THE 
SWORDS BOROUGH SCHOOL. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What steps he proposes to take with 
regard to the Borough School at Swords; 
and, how soon may the inhabitants ex- 
om the grievances under which they 
abour to be remedied ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, wheneverI 
have an opportunity of introducing the 
Bill dealing with the Endowed Schools 
in Ireland the Borough School of Swords 
will be included. 

Mr. HEALY: This is a matter which 
has been delayed for some years, and 
will the right hon. Gentleman consider 
the advisability of giving this Bill pre- 
cedence over the Sunday Closing Bill ? 


[No reply was given. |] 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1882—MR. EDWARD KENDALL, J.P. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that Mr. Edward 
Kendall, J.P. Ballinaboy, Clifden, 
county Galway, one of the signatories 
to the Rossmore Protest for Galway 
County, recently refunded to the Land 
Commission some money which he had 
obtained from the Government under 
the Arrears Act ; if-he will explain under 
what circumstances this was done; and, 
if he has any objection to produce the 
affidavits made by Mr. Kendall to ob- 
tain the amounts 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case 
that Mr. Kendall refunded to the Land 
Commissioners a sum of £5, which he 
had received under the Arrears Act, on 
behalf of Mr. Eyre, a landlord for whom 
he was acting. The circumstances of 
this transaction, into which I have 
closely inquired, were not such as to 
reflect in any way on the probity of Mr. 
Kendall. They arose entirely out of a 
difference of opinion between him and 
the Land Commissioners, as to whether 
a certain tenant of Mr. Eyre’s was or 
was not entitled to the benefit of the 
Arrears Act. The Land Commissioners 
eventually decided that he was not. 
Mr. Kendall held to his former opinion, 
and repaid the money under protest. 
The affidavits made by Mr. Kendall 
were in the usual form prescribed under 
the Act. 


Y 








648 Ratlways 
ARMY (INDIA)—PAY OF QUARTER- 
MASTERS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether it is 
true that the pecuniary benefit granted 
by the Royal Warrant of 25th June 
1881, and which took effect from 1st 
July 1881, were extended to all ranks 
of the British Army in India except 
Quartermasters ; whether any repre- 
sentations were made by these Officers 
on the subject to their superiors, and 
with what result; whether the claims of 
such of them as held the rank of Cap- 
tain, when admitted, were only allowed 
from the 1st October 1882, thus de- 
priving them of fourteen months’ differ- 
ence in pay, &c. which was accorded 
to all other ranks; and, whether all 
Quartermasters serving in India, and 
who are below the rank of Captain, are 
still deprived of the benefits of the War- 
rant alluded to, notwithstanding the fact 
that they may have been in the enjoy- 
ment of these benefits before going to 
India? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Royal War- 
rant of June 25, 1881, gave no officer 
or soldier any right to higher emolu- 
ments in India. It was especially laid 
down that the provisions regarding full 
pay and allowances did not apply to 
‘four Indian Empire.” It is not the 
case that the pecuniary benefits of the 
Warrant were extended to all ranks 
except Quartermasters. Where the 
Royal Warrant gave actual promotion, 
some, but not the full, pecuniary bene- 
fits of the higher rank were given to 
regimental officers in India. Repre- 
sentations were made on behalf of the 
Quartermasters and Riding Masters, and 
it was decided to raise the Indian al- 
lowances, but not the pay of those who 
were of 10 years’ service and upwards, 
and these improved rates came into 
effect from the date of their being 
granted. The aggregate Indian pay 
and allowances of those below 10 years’ 
service was considered adequate. 


SUPPLY—ARMY AND NAVY ESTI- 
MATES. 

Mr. SALT asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, If he will arrange that 
the Estimates of the present year shall 
contain a statement of the extra receipts 
taken in aid of the Army and Navy 
Estimates, so as to allow a comparison 
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to be fairly made with the Estimates of 
former years? 

Tuz CHANCELLORor tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuipers): Yes, Sir; I 
gave, if 1 remember rightly, a qualified 
engagement to this effect last year, and 
when the Army and Navy Estimates are 
in the hands of hon. Members it will be 
seen that the desired comparison is 
shown. The part of the Statistical Ab- 
stract which shows the comparative 
Public Expenditure for the last 15 years 
has also been amended with the same 
object. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA)—THE RAILWAY 
TO QUETTA. 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
If his attention has been directed to a 
Minute written in 1881 by Mr. Rivers 
Thompson, then Member of the Vice- 
roy’s Council, now Governor of Bengal, 
in which he alludes to the orders for the 
destruction of part of the Railway to 
Quetta, in the following terms :— 

‘* But perhaps the most grievous and humili- 
ating part of the orders (from England) is that 
which affects not only the stoppage of the Rail- 
way works now under construction by the Nari 
Gorge, but the dismantling of the rails and the 
destruction of the earthworks already completed 
to a considerable distance toward Quetta.” 
These orders, in his opinion, constitute 

“A wilful and deliberate surrender of ad- 
vantages gained after a vast expenditure of time 
and thought and money, and which would sub- 
serve peaceful administration much more than 
they would supply the military requirements of 
our position at Quetta.” (Affghanistan, No. 4, 
page 10, 1881); 
and, if he would lay upon the Table of 
the House an estimate of the increased 
cost to the finances of India, caused by 
the destruction of material and disper- 
sion of establishments collected by the 
late Government for the purpose of 
making that very Railway to Quetta, 
which, in 1881, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment repudiated, but in 1884 they desire 
to construct ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I have read the 
Minute to which the noble Lord directs 
my attention; and in reply to his Ques- 
tion, I can only say that we have no 
data at the India Office which will en- 
able us to form such an Estimate as that 
he asks for. But should it be decided 
to proceed with the railway to Quetta, 
the Government of India will, of course, 
furnish full Estimates of the cost of the 
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undertaking, which the noble Lord will 
have an opportunity of comparing with 
any previous Estimates. : 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: All 
the previous Estimates ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I have made an 
examination in the Office, and I have not 
been able to find a previous Estimate. 
I believe no such Estimate was made. 


POST OFFICE (METROPOLIS)—LETTER 
CARRIERS IN THE WESTERN DIS- 
TRICT. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Postmaster General, If he is aware 
that the long existing complaint of the 
letter carriers of the Western District of 
London, in reference to the number of 
hours over the eight per diem for which 
they are engaged, has not, in their opi- 
nion, been rectified; whether the recent 
order directing them to collect and deliver 
parcels under one pound will not increase 
their already heavy work; and, whether, 
considering the exceptional nature of the 
work of this district, he could make 
arrangements with a view of either 
equalising the work performed by letter 
carriers all over London, or specially re- 
munerating those who have hours of 
work in excess of their brother em- 
ployés ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
noble Lord, I may state that a consider- 
able increase of postal business has taken 
place in the Western District, and that 
in consequence an addition of force has 
been provisionally sanctioned, which will 
have the effect of relieving the postmen. 
The men are not engaged to work for 
any specified number of hours; but their 
duties are, as far as possible, limited fo 
about eight hours a day. The average 
number of parcels which they carry is 
so small that it does not appreciably 
affect their work or attendance. A per- 
manent re-arrangement of the force is 
under consideration ; but the details re- 
quire somewhat close investigation. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACT (1883)— 
INQUIRY AT NENAGH. 


Mr. MAYNE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Did the Local Government Board In- 
spector, Mr. Bourke, at an investigation, 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, held 
at Nenagh, on the 20th February, allow 
a landlord, Mr. Twiss, of Birdhill, county 
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Tipperary, to examine a Poor Law 
Guardian, Mr. Catfery, of Birdhill, on 
oath, and refuse permission to Mr. Caf- 
fery to examine Mr. Twiss; did Mr. 
Bourke, when questioned as to his reasons 
for so doing, refuse to give any; did 
Mr. Bourke give full permission to land- 
lords to examine and cross-examine wit- 
nesses, and give only a very limited per- 
mission to Poor Law Guardians and 
others to examine landlords; and, if so, 
does the Local Government Board ap- 
prove of his action; and, will he state if 
there is any objection to allowing non- 
professional men to take such part in 
investigations under the Labourers (Ire- 
land) Act as they were allowed to take 
under the Arrears Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Mr. Bourke 
states that he has no recollection of 
having refused permission to the Poor 
Law Guardians to examine Mr. Twiss, 
and he believes that he gave no facilities 
to landlords that he refused to other 
persons; but he adds that more explicit 
information as to the course which the 
inquiry took will be available when the 
shorthand writer who reported the pro- 
ceedings sends in the transcript of his 
notes. Any person interested may attend 
at an inquiry under the Labourers’ Act 
and object to a scheme proposed ; but 
no person can examine witnesses without 
the consent of the Inspecter conducting 
the inquiry. 


COMMISSIONERS OF INTERMEDIATE 
EDUCATION (IRELAND) — ATTEND- 
ANCES AT BOARD MEETINGS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that, in consequence 
of the absence of Lord O’Hagan and of 
the O’Conor Don from the meetings 
of the Commissioners of Intermediate 
Education in Ireland, considerable delay 
has taken place in the publication of the 
results of the Intermediate Examina- 
tions, and injury to the other business 
of the Board ; and, if so, will he provide 
a remedy against such delay ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
the Commissioners of Tntevuholiawe Edu- 
cation informed him that no such delay 
or injury to the business of the Board 
had occurred either in the manner sug- 
gested or from any other cause. He 
might add that he was told—and it was 
within his own cognizance —that the 


O’Oonor Don had been presiding at 
Y2 
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Kingstown, and attending the Board 
very closely. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—POLICY 
OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, What change Cetewayo’s death has 
made in the views of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with respect to the expediency 
of adopting one of the alternative courses 
recommended for the settlement of Zulu- 
land by Sir Henry Bulwer in his De- 
spatches, Nos. 142 and 145 [C. 3864]? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I regret 
that I am not in a position to give as yet 
an answer. We arein telegraphic com- 
munication with Sir Henry Bulwer with 
reference to the changed state of circum- 
stances in Zululand, and we hope shortly 
to be able to come to a decision. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION — 
ACTION OF THE MAYO SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is a fact that the Mayo 
Sub-Commissioners fixed the judicial 
rent of the holding of James Tunny, 
situate in Blaimore, Foxford, without 
seeing the land, or sending anyone, on 
their behalf, to see it ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
the Land Commissioners informed him 
that the case was struck out by the Sub- 
Commissioners, as there was no appear- 
ance by either party. 


EGYPT—THE PRESS LAWS—THE 
“ BOSPHORE EGYPTIEN.”’ 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the suppression of the Cairo 
newspaper, Zhe Bosphore Egyptien, has 
been duly decreed according to the 
Egyptian Press Law; and, if so, under 
what article of that Law, and for what 
offence; or whether it has taken place 
at the instance, or with the sanction, of 
Sir Evelyn Baring without reference to 
that Law; and, if the latter, what have 
been the specific grounds for this confis- 
eation of Foreign property by Her Ma- 
jesty’s representative ? 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Perhaps the noble 
Lord will answer this Question of the 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. Leamy) 
at the same time, Whether any official 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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information has yet been received at the 
Foreign Office respecting the decree for 
the suppression of Zhe Bosphore Egyptien, 
published ‘in Cairo; whether the decree 
was issued by the authority of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd; whether it has the sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government; and, 
if so, whether a copy of the publication 
objected to will be laid upon the Table 
of the House? I would ask him, also, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that another paper, Zhe Oriental 
Mirror, has been suppressed by Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
In answer to the hon. Members, I may 
state that no official information has 
been received at the Foreign Office ; but 
I have already informed the House that 
the suspension of this newspaper is a 
matter with which the Egyptian Go- 
vernment are competent to deal, and is 
a question of administration about which 
Her Majesty’s Government need not in- 
terfere. I cannot give the hon. Mem- 
ber any information about The Oriental 
Mirror. 

Mr. M‘COAN: The noble Lord has 
not answered a single section of the 
Question I put. I beg leave to give 
Notice that I shall put the Question 
again, when I hope to receive an answer. 
On an early day I shall call attention to 
the whole circumstances of this case. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 

Mr. BAXTER asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If the 
Bill for creating a Secretary for Scot- 
land is ready; and, as it is practically 
unopposed, if it is to be introduced at 
once ? 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
very glad of the encouraging nature of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Question. It 
is refreshing to hear that there is any 
Bill, especially a Government Bill, which 
is practically unopposed. If that is so 
in this case, we are quite ready to go 
on with the Bill. If we find that there 
is practically no opposition, it will be a 
pleasing duty to introduce it. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS : I think 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary has not noticed the 
nature of the Question. It speaks of 
wonting a Secretary of State for Scot- 
and, 
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Mr. BAXTER: I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. It does not speak 
of a Secretary of State; but of a Secre- 
tary for Scotland. 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT: It is 
merely a question of a name. I do not 
care much what name it goes by; but 
certainly the deputation which waited 
on the Prime Minister made it distinctly 
understood that they did not ask fora 
Secretary of State at all. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE FRONTIER— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, When the 
Correspondence between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan with respect to the defence 
of the frontier will be produced ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Correspond- 
ence to which the right hon. Gentleman 
refers will be included in the Papers on 
Central Asia which my noble Friend 
will present. 


In reply to Mr. Bourkz, 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that the Papers might be ready in 
three weeks. 


PORTUGAL—RAILWAY CONCESSIONS. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the Portu- 
guese Government, by decree April 16th 
1879, withdrew a concession for a Rail- 
way in Portugal without paying for land 
purchased and works executed by an 
English contractor, and conferred the 
concession upon Portuguese subjects, 
under engagement to pay the ascertained 
value of the line, which was afterwards 
determined by a duly appointed com- 
mission of engineers to be £18,200; 
whether that sum, or any part thereof, 
has ever been paid; whether, in re- 
sponse to the reiterated remonstrances 
of the English Minister in Lisbon, the 
Portuguese Government, in November 
1882, gave its promise that, on certain 
conditions being complied with, they 
would prohibit the Railway making its 
junction with the Government main 
line, and issue a decree to the effect 
that the new Company would not be per- 
mitted to exercise any privilege “ until 
the matters in dispute should have been 
judicially settled ;” whether notice that 
the conditions precedent had been duly 
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complied with was given by our Minis- 
ter in Lisbon, upon which the said de- 
cree was published in due form; whe- 
ther, notwithstanding such decree having 
been duly issued in the “ Diaris,” they 
permitted the Company to complete its 
junction and to open its Railway, so 
that, without any payment having been 
made, the Portuguese Government has 
deprived a British subject of his pro- 
perty, and handed it over to Portuguese 
subjects, for whose benefit and that of 
the Government itself it is now being 
worked; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will lay the Correspondence 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The terms of the concession under which 
the new Company obtained possession of 
the completed section of the line will be 
found in the Paper Commercial, No. 31 
(1882). They bind the Company to 
answer before the competent tribunals 
for all claims which refer to acts done 
by the old Company. The amount of 
the liability of the new Company to the 
contractor referred to in the Question 
has not as yet been decided by the 
Courts of Law. The circumstances under 
which the line was opened, although 
Mr. Dixon’s claims had not been satis- 
fied by the new Company, cannot be 
explained within the limits of an answer, 
but will be fully shown in further Papers, 
which will be presented to Parliament 
if the right hon. Member will move for 
them. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS— 
APPEALS. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether the statement made by a por- 
tion of the Press is correct, that the 
right of appeal from the judgment of the 
Railway Commissioners, to be given in 
the Bill about to be introduced by the 
Right honourable Gentleman, is an ap- 
peal only as regards questions of Law, 
and not as regards matters of fact ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he had not seen the statements in the 
Press to which the noble Lord referred. 
He had suggested to the Railway Com- 
panies and the other interests concerned, 
with whom he was still in communica- 
tion, that there should be an appeal from 
the Railway Commissioners on ques- 
tions of law, but not on questions of 
fact, and that the Court of Appeal should 
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determine whether the question was one 
of law or of fact. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked when the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to take 
the second reading of this Bill ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
not able to inform the House. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL FUND—FAMI- 
LIES OF COASTGUARDSMEN. 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether it is a 
fact that the wives and children of 
Coastguard men have been exempted 
from the provisions made for the widows 
and children of Marines, Sailors, and 
others out of the Greenwich Hospital 
Funds ; if so, what is the reason for the 
distinction ; and, whether he can hold 
out any hopes that the claims of the 
widows and orphans of Coastguards will 
be entertained ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: Coast- 
guardsmen entered before 1856 are 
treated as civilians. In cases of fatal 
accident on duty their widows and chil- 
dren have always received pensions. 
Men entered since 1856 have been drawn 
from the Fleet, and have been treated in 
all respects as seamen. Their widows and 
children are entitled to the pensions from 
Greenwich Hospital which have been 
recently established. The pensions to 
both classes are nearly similar in amount. 


VENEZUELA—COMMERCIAL DUTIES. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If Her Majesty’s Government has yet 
succeeded in getting the Venezuelan Go- 
vernment to implement the obligations 
of the treaty it has been violating by 
charging thirty per cent. extra duty 
against goods from British Colonies; 
whether they have yet received any in- 
formation regarding the seizure of the 
two vessels in the Maturin River by the 
Venezuelan Government on the allega- 
tion that they were trying to evade that 
duty ; whether some of the crews, being 
British subjects, were imprisoned for 
several months; and, whether any re- 
dress is to be got for that imprisonment, 
and for the damage to the vessels ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
With regard to the differential duties, 
Her Majesty’s Government have now 
under consideration certain proposals 


which, it is hoped, will be accepted by 
Ur. Chamberlain 
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the Venezuelan Government, and which 
will effect the removal of the duties 
complained of. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received Reports from Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Caracas upon the 
subject of the seizure of the two vessels 
in the Maturin River by the Venezuelan 
authorities, and the imprisonment, for 
various periods, of some of the crews, 
who were British subjects. The crews 
have been released. The action of Her 
Majesty’s Minister, in making represen- 
tations to the Venezuelan Government, 
has been approved; and he has been 
informed that, after communication with 
the Government of Trinidad, he will be 
furnished with instructions as to the re- 
dress which Her Majesty’s Government 
will require for the acts of the Vene- 
zuelan authorities. The Colonial Office 
have been requested to instruct the Go- 
vernor of Trinidad to furnish Reports 
upon the cases. 


SUNDAY CLOSING ACT (WALES)— 
OPERATION OF THE ACT. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the effect of the Sunday 
Closing Act in Wales has been to in- 
crease the amount of drunkenness on 
Sunday in Welsh counties; and, as re- 

orted in the newspapers of the 3rd 

arch, in the case of the town of Wrex- 
ham, to lead to the establishment of 
large numbers of illicit drinking dens ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I have 
no actual figures to give with regard to 
the operation of the Sunday Closing Act 
in Wales, because those statistics have 
not been prepared. But the report I 
have heard from Wrexham has not been 
favourable to the condition of that town 
on Sundays. But there aré some Re- 
turns—and this is a matter of consider- 
able interest—to which I would refer 
the hon. Member on this matter. In 
Scotland, as he knows, Sunday closing 
has been in operation for a great many 
years, and there has been a Return 
moved for by the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson)—[ Cries of ‘‘ Wales, 
Wales!’’] I will give him two figures 
from it which will supply him with what 
he wants to know as to the effect of Sun- 
day closing. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY: My Question 
refers to Wales, and not to Scotland. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
thought the hon. Member would like to 
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know the effect of Sunday closing in 
Scotland. [‘* No, ae There is a 
rule of law that when a Member asks a 
Question he ought to take the answer. 
[‘No!”] Ido not wish to press upon 
the House anything they do not care to 
hear; and all I will say is, that I refer 
the hon. Member to Return No. 330, 
Scotland, where he will find some useful 
information on this subject. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—CON- 
GRATULATIONS OF FOREIGN 
POWERS. 


Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If Her Majesty’s Government 
have received congratulations from any 
of the Great Powers upon the successful 
result of General Graham’s Military 
operations in the Soudan ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Lord Granville has been congratulated 
on the recent victory by the Governments 
of Italy and of Russia; and by the Am- 
bassadors of Germany, of Austria, and 
of France ; and by the Minister of Spain. 


EGYPT— LADY STRANGFORD’S CAIRO 
HOSPITAL. 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
On what grounds His Highness the 
Khedive has been advised to withdraw 
his support from Lady Strangford’s hos- 
pital at Cairo; whether that hospital 
has not been exceedingly useful both to 
the Native and European population ; 
whether it was established under the 
direction of British medical officers, with 
a staff of British nurses, at the request 
of and under the protection of His 
Highness ; and, whether it has proved 
itself more valuable than the Native 
hospitals ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government have no in- 
formation on this subject, which is 
entirely within the competence of the 
Egyptian Government; but I have no 
objection to sending a copy of the right 
hon. and gallant Member’s Question 
privately to Sir Evelyn Baring. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION)— 
THE PAPERS. 
Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Why the Papers regarding 
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Egypt recently presented to Parliament 
contain no information ing the 
Legislative Assembly and other so-called 
autonomous institutions; and whether 
any information on that subject will be 
presented ; and, whether it is true, as 
stated by the correspondent of The 
Standard, that, though the Legislative 
Assembly unanimously introduced an 
amendment in a Municipalities Bill of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, the Bill is to be 
forthwith promulgated in its original 
form on the ground that the Assembly 
has only a consultative voice ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
During the period covered by the last 
Blue Book there were no despatches 
regarding the Legislative Assembly and 
autonomous institutions. I am not aware 
whether the facts are as stated in the 
second paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
Question ; but the next mail will proba- 
bly contain information on the subject. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—STORAGE OF 
PRIVATE BILLS. 


CotoneL MAKINS asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, What accom- 
modation he proposes to afford for the 
doorkeeper’s office for the storage of 
Private Bills for the use of Members, 
now occupying one of the Grand Com- 
mittee Rooms ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Arrange- 
ments will he made for the distribution 
of Private Bills in the Vote Office in- 
stead of by the doorkeeper. 


POOR LAW (METROPOLIS)—THE 
HOLBORN WORKHOUSE— 
INSPECTOR HEDLEY. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to a Letter 
from the Guardians of the Holborn 
Union, intimating that it is the inten- 
tion of that Board to withdraw from the 
inquiry they have demanded into the 
conduct of Mr. Stanton, the Master of 
their Workhouse, if the Department 
insist (as has been officially communi- 
cated) on remitting such inquiry to Mr. 
Hedley, one of the Metropolitan In- 
spectors, alleging, as their reason, their 
distrust of Mr. Hedley’s impartiality ; 
whether, having regard to Mr. Robert 
Hedley’s action at the official inquiry 
into the conduct of Mr. J. D. Bliss, 
Master of the Westminster Workhouse, 
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Poland Street, whereby Mr. Bliss was, 
and is, retained in his office, the De- 
partment intends to intrust the inquiry 
to Mr. Hedley; and, whether it be not 
within the competence of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to appoint some other 
inspector to conduct such official inquiry 
in his place ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Mr. Hed- 
ley has for many years been an Inspector 
of the Board; and I am glad to have 
this opportunity of saying that he is an 
officer in whom the Board have the 
fullest confidence, and they have never 
had the slightest ground for doubting 
his impartiality in the inquiries which 
he has conducted on their behalf. I 
much regret to say that since the in- 
structions were given for the inquiry in 
the Holborn case Mr. Hedley has re- 
ceived intelligence of the sudden death 
of his son. In consequence of this, and 
not on the ground suggested, it has be- 
come necessary for the Board to arrange 
for the inquiry into the conduct of Mr. 
Stanton, the Master of the Holborn 
Workhouse, being held by one of Mr. 
Hedley’s colleagues. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (IRELAND) 
—NATIONAL BOARD SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, By whom, and at whose cost, the 
Irish National Board Schoolhouses are, 
or should be, whitewashed and kept in 
good order and repair? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In the case of 
vested schools, this should be seen to by 
the persons in whom the schools are 
vested—whether the Commissioners of 
National Education or others. If the 
schools are not vested, the duty devolves 
upon the managers. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—JOSEPH 
MURRAY. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether a man named Joseph 
Murray, identified in the sworn informa- 
tions of. two witnesses as having been 
one of the party who wounded persons 
recently by revolver shots at Ballymote, 
and as having had a revolver in his 
hand on the occasion, has-yet been made 
amenable; and, if not, what is the rea- 
son; and, whether the man will be 
arrested ? 


Mr, Biggar 
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Mz. TREVELYAN: As soon as the 
depositions were submitted to the Attor- 
ney General, and he became aware of 
their contents as they affected Joseph 
Murray, he directed that the man should 
be summoned for aiding and abetting 
in the riot at Ballymote, and the Con- 
stabulary were instructed accordingly. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SEC. 14—DOMICILIARY 
VISITS BY THE POLICE. 


Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that, in the ab- 
sence of the members of No. 1 Barrack 
Street Temperance Society, in the city 
of Cork, their rooms were lately entered 
by a sergeant of police, who made in- 
quiries of a female found in charge as 
to the names and characters of the 
members; whether he is aware that the 
society has been a regularly organised 
friendly benefit society for over forty 
years; and, whether the visit was in the 
nature of an ordinary police duty for 
the detection and suppression of crime? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: On two occa- 
sions constables presented themselves 
for admission at a house in Barrack 
Street, where meetings were held under 
the guise of ‘‘ Penny Readings.”’ They 
were prepared to pay for admission, but 
were not admitted. They did not enter 
the rooms of the Temperance Society, 
or make inquiries of a female found in 
charge as to the names and characters 
of the members. On a third occasion a 
sergeant attended and was admitted to 
the entertainment. These visits were 
paid in the ordinary discharge of police 
duty. The aig had good reason to 
pay them. ith regard to the Barrack 

treet Temperance Society having been 
a regularly organized friendly benefit 
society for the last 40 years, the Regis- 
trar of Friendly Societies informs me 
that the society which was registered at 
that place ceased to make any commu- 
nication to him 10 years ago, and is 
marked in his books as ‘‘ broken up.”’ 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. J. 
GREER, CROWN SOLICITOR FOR 
ANTRIM. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether James Greer, of Coney- 
warren, Omagh, who, as a magistrate 
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of Tyrone, attached his name to a public 
document offering Lord Rossmore hearty 
thanks for his conduct at Rosslea, and 
declaring that the Commissioners of the 
Great Seal had no valid justification for 
removing Lord Rossmore from the Com- 
mission of the Peace, is the same per- 
son who holds the office of Crown Soli- 
citor for the county Antrim ; and, if so, 
what notice will: be taken of his con- 
duct ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Mr. Greer 
referred to is the Crown Solicitor for 
Antrim. The Government highly dis- 
approve of his conduct in having signed 
the declaration offering his hearty thanks 
to Lord Rossmore for his conduct at 
Rosslea. He has, however, expressed 
his regret that he did so, states that he 
acted hastily, and promises to avoid any 
such misconduct in future. His Ex- 
cellency has decided to accept this apo- 
logy and take no further steps in the 
matter. 


JAMAICA—RIO COBRE IRRIGATION 
WORKS. 


Cartain PRICE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
with reference to that part of the Re- 
port of the Royal Commissioners on 
Jamaica which states that the Rio Cobre 
Irrigation Works, recently constructed 
at an actual cost of £150,000, may, 
under certain probable contingencies, 
have to be abandoned altogether, and 
also as to the Ewarton Railway Exten- 
sion Scheme, estimated to cost £263,000, 
On whose recommendation were the said 
works undertaken, whether they were 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies; and, whether, before so 
sanctioning them, he had required and 
received the usual plans and estimates 
of the probable cost of the works, and 
of their probable returns; and, if he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
copies of all such documents as are now 
in the Colonial Office ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The total 
capital cost of the Rio Cobre works was 
about £133,000. They were undertaken 
on the recommendation of Sir J. P. 
Grant, when Governor of Jamaica, and 
the original scheme was sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State. He received 
apparently careful Estimates and plans, 
and a return of 5 per cent was antici- 

ated by the Governor on the original 

timate, which, however, was largely 
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exceeded by purchase of land, devia- 
tions, and extraordinary accidents by 
floods. The Commissioners, in their 
Report, point out that the low return on 
the outlay is greatly due to the neglect 
of the occupiers to avail themselves of 
the water, and they only contemplate the 
abandonment of the works in case of 
some great accident, which would neces- 
sitate a new loan. This, I hope, is not 
a probable contingency. The Ewarton 
Railway was also sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State on the recommenda- 
tion of the Government of Jamaica, after 
reference to the consulting engineers, 
Messrs. Hawkshaw. I think it undesir- 
able to produce Papers respecting the 
details of public works in a Colony un- 
less there has been some serious con- 
troversy on the subject calling for the 
interference of Parliament. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—THE 
MILITARY EXPEDITION — MACHINE 
GUNS. 

Viscount LEWISHAM asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
the Marine Artillery Force despatched 
from the Mediterranean Fleet to Suakin 
were supplied with any machine guns, 
or other light ordnance, as part of its 
equipment ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: Machine 
guns and light ordnance were landed at 
Trinkitat. We do not know what num- 
ber were supplied from the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet. 


STATE OF IRELAND—IRISH EMIGRA.- 
TION—STATISTICS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has observed in the Emi- 
gration Statistics, just furnished to the 
House, that the number of emigrants 
who left Ireland in 1883 was 108,916, 
or 21 per thousand of the population, 
being an increase of 19,000 on the 
number of emigrants in 1882, and of 
30,000 as compared with 1881, and that 
the total pate ood of emigrants who left 
Irish ports since 1832 is 2,913,000; 
whether he has observed, from the 
Statistical Abstract for the United 
Kingdom, that the cultivated area of 
Ireland has decreased by 562,328 acres 
since 1875, while the number of cattle 
in the country has decreased, within the 
same period, by 125,153, and of sheep 
by 1,176,665; whether, in view of the 
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declaration in the Speech from the 
Throne, that ‘Ireland continues to 
exhibit signs of substantial improve- 
ment,” any explanation can be offered of 
these figures; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to propose any 
further plan for subsidizing emigration 
from Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber takes his figures from Papers which 
have been laid before this House, and I 
have no reason to doubt the general 
accuracy of his quotations. But there 
are matters of detail which must be con- 
sidered. With regard to the decrease 
in the ‘‘cultivated area’? in 1882, as 
compared with 1875, it is pointed out 
in the Agricultural Statistics for 1877 
that it is believed that, owing to an 
alteration in the form of the Return, 
mountain land, uncultivated but having 
some live stock, which in 1876 and 
former years was in many instances 
included under the heading “ grass,” 
was in 1877 and subsequent years 
entered as ‘‘barren mountain.” It is 
very true that cattle and sheep decreased 
between 1875 and 1882; but in both 
cases 1883 showed a considerable in- 
crease as compared with 1882. In the 
case of cattle, the increase may be 
partially due to the difficulties of ex- 
portation, owing to cattle disease. I 
explained in debate the points in which 
the Government considered the allusions 
in the Queen’s Speech to the state of 
Ireland to be justified. I have no 
announcement to make about the inten- 
tions of the Government with regard to 
the state of Ireland as regards emigra- 
tion. 


INDIA—THE SALT TAX. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If 
his attention has been called to para- 

aph 4 of the Petition presented at 

uddapah, Madras, last month, to Lord 
Ripon, by the Native population, which 
states that the recent 

“ Reduction of the salt tax is not sufficient ; 
that salt is still beyond the reach of the poor 
ryot and his cattle ; that the use of salt for food 
is now considered among the poorer classes as a 
luxury to be enjoyed by the rich alone; ’”’ 
and, whether anything can be done to 
relieve the suffering represented in this 
appeal to the Viceroy ? 

rn. J. K. CROSS: I have read, in 
The Madras Weekly Mail, the Memorial 
referred to; but I am not able to say 


Ur. O Brien 
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what reply has been given to it by the 
Viceroy. The price of salt at Cuddapah, 
in December, 1883, was 17:2 seers, or 
about 35 lb., the rupee. In December, 
1873, it was 19-8 seers, or about 33} Ib., 
showing that salt is now cheaper than it 
was 10 years ago. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—SOUTH 
LINCOLNSHIRE SCHOOLS. 


Mr. COMPTON LAWRANCE asked 
the Vice President of the Council, 
Whether the complaints of the managers 
and teachers of schools in South Lincoln- 
shire have been considered by the Edu- 
cation Department; and, whether any 
action has been taken in the matter ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The complaints 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman have 
been considered by the Education De- 
partment, and the senior Inspector of 
the Division has investigated them on 
the spot. Many of the complaints were 
undoubtedly justified, and the senior 
Inspector has made recommendations 
to the Department which, we trust, will 
remedy any injustice that has been 
done. We are satisfied that, with 
reasonable tact and discretion, such 
difficulties ought not to arise, and we 
are taking measures to prevent their 
recurrence. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—PUNISH- 
MENTS IN BOARD SCHOOLS—THE 
BOARD SCHOOL AT KIDLINGTON, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether it is 
true that, on the occasion of the recent 
Sunday School Treat of the United 
Methodist Free Church, at Kidlington, 
the scholars who absented themselves 
half a day from the National Schools 
for the purpose of attending the treat, 
were, on the following day, first flogged, 
and then doomed to forfeit, for ten con- 
secutive days, the usual fifteen minutes’ 
recreation allowed during school hours ; 
whether it is true that they absented 
themselves, on the occasion named, with 
the consent of their parents, in conse- 
quence of obstacles being put in their 
way of leaving school on similar former 
occasions in time to attend the treat; 
whether it is true that there are no other 
elementary schools in the district except 
the National Schools; whether, on the 
recent occasion of the annual dinner 
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of the Kidlington Conservative Associa- 
tion, the school attendance was sus- 
pended for one half day; whether, on 
the following morning, when the chil- 
dren assembled at school at the usual 
hour, that the infants’ department of 
the school was unfit for occupation, and 
that they were kept in the school yard 
until dinner t'me in very stormy weather, 
and were then sent home very wet, and 
told that they need not come again that 
afternoon ; whether, after this loss of a 
day and a half’s attendance at school, 
on the occasion of the dinner, the chil- 
dren were entered on the books as having 
been present; and, whether he will cause 
inquiry to be made irto the circumstances 
of the case ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: On the 25th 
ultimo I received a letter signed by two 
ministers and three circuit stewards of 
the Methodist Free Church, Oxford Cir- 
cuit, setting forth the complaints em- 
bodied in the hon. Member’s Question. 
I immediately called on the managers 
of the school for their explanation. An 
explanatory letter has been received 
from the Vicar of Kidlington, admitting 
that the children in the boys’ and girls’ 
departments who absented themselves 
for the purpose of attending the Sunday 
School treat were punished by a stroke 
on the hand with a cane next morning. 
It is also admitted that the school was 
closed on the afternoon of the 31st of 
January, and I understand that the 
banquet of the Conservative Association 
took place in the school-room on that 
day. It is further admitted that on the 
next morning the school was unfit for 
occupation, and the infants were allowed 
to remain in the yard during the whole 
morning under the charge of a monitor ; 
also the register was marked. It ap- 
pears that no inquiry was made as to 
whether the children who were punished 
were absent by direction of their parents; 
and it is obvious they ought rot to have 
been punished for obeying parental au- 
thority. The closing of a public ele- 
mentary school at a time or for a pur- 
pose which interferes with the instruction 
of the children is contrary to the regu- 
lations of the Department. And the 
marking of the registers and the keep- 
ing of an infant class in an open yard 
without shelter on a February morning 
are altogether indefensible. The mana- 
gers of the school state that they were 
not consulted in any of the matters com- 
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plained of; but that the teachers acted 
on their own responsibility throughout. 
We have, therefore, thought it right to 
warn the managers that any repetition 
of these offences will involve serious 
consequences to the teachers, and en- 
danger the continuance of the annual 
grant to the school. 


THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD—THE CORPS 
OF GENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRIOK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If retired 
Subaltern Officers are eligible for ap- 
pointment to Her Majesty’s Body Guard 
of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen 
at Arms; and, if so, whether the Go- 
vernment would consider the advisability 
of limiting the election to retired Field 
Officers, of whom there are at present 
about forty on the Captain’s private list, 
and many more on the Commander in 
Chief’s list of candidates, all of whom 
have seen service, and many of them 
distinguished service, in the field, and 
whose claims to serve near Her Majesty’s 
person would seem to be superior to 
those of Subaltern Officers ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Under the Regulations approved by Her 
Majesty in 1862 for appointments to the 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, the private 
gentlemen of the Corps must be, or have 
been, Captains or Subalterns in the 
British Army, Indian Forces, or Royal 
Marines. The Corps of Gentlemen at 
Arms forms part of the Royal House- 
hold, over which the Secretary of State 
for War has no jurisdiction. 


ARMY—THE ist ROYAL DRAGOONS— 
CATHOLIC NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If it is the fact that no 
Catholic Non- Commissioned Officers have 
been appointed to the 1st Royal Dra- 
ue since the present Commanding 
fficer took charge of the regiment in 
1881; if there is now only one Catholic 
Non-Commissioned Officer in the regi- 
ment, and that he is passed over, time 
after time, while others are promoted ; 
how many Catholics are there in the 
regiment ; if it is the case that two pri- 
vates were recently recommended for 
promotion by the captain of the troop, 
but that the one who was a Catholic was 
not appointed; whether both were re- 
commended by the sume Troop Officer, 
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and were equally qualified ; whether other 
Catholic troopers have several times 
been recommended for promotion, and 
have been passed over; and, if he is 
aware that a strong feeling prevails 
amongst the Catholic soldiers of the 
regiment on the subject ? 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL : Before 
the noble Marquess answers the Ques- 
tion, I wish to ask him whether he will 
consider the expediency, in the public 
interest peed , of answering Ques- 
tions of this nature, especially contain- 
ing such paragraphs as the last ? 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON : 
As the statements are put in the form of a 
Question, it would be very misleading if 
the real facts were not stated, particu- 
larly as the Questions are on the Paper. 
It is not a fact that no Catholic Non- 
Commissioned Officers have been ap- 
pointed in the 1st Royal Dragoons since 
the present Commanding Officer took 
charge of the Regiment. There are 
two Catholic Non-Commissioned Officers. 
One of them has been passed over 
as unfit for promotion unless he im- 
proves in his duties. Out of a total 
strength of 549 there are 45 Roman 
Catholics in the regiment, of whom 
35 have joined within the last 18 months. 
Two privates were recently recommended 
for promotion by the Captain of a Troop. 
One was Catholic, the other Protestant. 
There was but one promotion made, and 
that fell to the Protestant, by the Cap- 
tain’s advice, as the better educated man 
of the two. All such promotions are 
made for merit without any reference to 
religion, and the Commanding Officer 
does not believe that any ill-feeling 
prevails on the subject. 

Mr. HEALY: On the first oppor- 
tunity on the Army Estimates I shall 
call attention to the persecution of Ca- 
tholics in the 1st Royal Dragoons; to 
the persistent attempts of the Com- 
manding Officer, before the recent War 
Regulations, toexelude Catholic recruits; 
and to the manner in which they are 
treated under the present Regulations. 


ARMY—THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
REGIMENT—CAPTAIN HALDANE. 
Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is true that 
Captain Haldane, whilst lately serving 
in the North Staffordshire Regiment, 
was under arrest on charges in connec- 
tion with the falsification of accounts 
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and the misappropriation of a consider- 
able sum of money; whether a compro- 
mise was entered into by which Captain 
Haldane was made to resign his Com- 
mission, receiving a gratuity from the 
State, from which the amount fraudu- 
lently misappropriated was guaranteed 
to be paid; whether Captain Haldane 
has recently retired, and has received 
from the State £1,200, out of which the 
sum misapplied by him has been de- 
ducted; and, whether the Government 
were in possession of all the facts of 
the case previous to their sanctioning 
Captain Haldane’s retirement; or, if 
not, whether a searching inquiry will 
be instituted with the view of ascertain- 
ing the responsible parties ? 

Tur Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, Captain Haldane was put 
under arrest by the Commanding Officer 
in consequence of irregularities in the 
accounts. Subsequently, however, the 
public accounts were found to be correct; 
but there was a deficiency in his account 
as President of the Regimental Com- 
mittee. There was no evidence of in- 
tentional fraud, and Oaptain Haldane 
was permitted to retire with the gratuity 
to which he was entitled. He asked 
that the sum of which the account was 
deficient should be taken out of the sum 
due to him. The War Office was in pos- 
session of all the necessary facts, and no 
further proceedings were contemplated. 


ARMY PAY DEPARTMENT—QUARTER- 
MASTERS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is true that, 
by recent Regulations re-constituting 
the Army Pay Department, Quarter- 
masters are excluded from employment 
therein; whether, for the information 
of the House, a list can be produced of 
Paymasters promoted during the present 
century from among the Quartermasters, 
with full information as to the manner 
in which these Officers acquitted them- 
selves in the higher grade; on what 
account, and under what circumstances, 
such of them as are not now serving 
quitted the Service; and, how many of 
them are still serving; whether a simi- 
lar list, for comparison, can be furnished 
of all Paymasters promoted from among 
other classes within the same period ; 
whether it is true that a deduction of 
£10 for each year under the qualifying 
period that a Quartermaster fails to 
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serve is made from his pension, but 
whether any increase whatever is ac- 
corded for any number of years’ service 
rendered by him over and above the 
qualifying period; whether it is true 
that, by Regulation, a Quartermaster is 
subject to periodical retirement at the 
discretion of his Commanding Officer, 
the former being ignorant of the cause, 
and without a chance of remonstrance, 
and whether this Regulation is applied 
to any other class of Officer; and, whe- 
ther by the power thus confided in a 
Commanding Officer, he may refrain 
from recommending a Quartermaster 
for a continuance in the Service, and 
thus, by silence, work his professional 
ruin? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The exclusion of Quartermasters from 
the Army Pay Department is not the 
result of recent Regulations, as they have 
never been eligible for appointment in 
it since the Department was formed. 
The information asked for as to Pay- 
masters would involve a complete history 
of every Paymasterappointed during the 
last 83 years. Even if the materials for 
such a vast record were accessible, and 
if a Return of so personal a character 
were desirable, as to both which points 
there is great doubt, I have no surplus 
staff of clerks who could devote their 
time to such a Return. As regards the 
pensions of Quartermasters, a maximum 
retirement is fixed for the rank attain- 
able after certain service; and if a 
Quartermaster retire with less service a 
deduction is made. The rule is not 
peculiar to Quartermasters. The con- 
tinuance of a Quartermaster in the Ser- 
vice after the expiry of periods of 10, 
15, and 20 years’ service respectively as 
Quartermaster depends on his being 
recommended for such continuance by 
his commanding officer. | 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN) — THE 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE — THE MA- 
RINES. 

Viscount LEWISHAM asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
when telegraphing to the General Com- 
manding in Egypt, on the 12th ultimo, 
relative to a Force to be collected at 
Suakin, the Adjutant General was aware 
of the exact strength and composition of 
the ‘‘ Battalion of Marines” to which 
that telegram refers; and, if so, whe- 
ther the Staff and the proportions of 
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Field and Company Officers to Men was 
the same for this Battalion of Marines 
as that laid down for a Battalion of the 
Line taking the Field ? 

Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The Adjutant General was not aware 
of the exact strength and composition 
of the Battalion of Marines which would 
be despatched from the Fleet in the 
Mediterranean to Suakin; but Lord 
Wolseley had been informed by the Ad- 
miralty that 500 Marines, with a due 
proportion of officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, would be sent from home 
to the Fleet ; and he assumed that about 
a corresponding body would be sent on 
to the Red Sea, as complete in officers 
and non-commissioned officers as circum- 
stances would allow. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN 
CATTLE. 


Mr. DUCKHAM asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his 
attention has been direeted to the an- 
nouncements, which from time to time 
have appeared, of the large number of 
cattle destined for British ports which 
have been thrown overboard during 
stress of weather, as was recently the 
case with nearly the whole cargo on 
board the Sidonia, from Boston to Liver- 
pool ; and, whether any record is kept 
by the Board of Trade of these losses ; 
and, if not, whether there is any objec- 
tion to keep such a record in future ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that for some years past the Surveyors 
of the Board of Trade had reported, in 
accordance with their instructions, any 
cases of cattle and sheep being thrown 
overboard on the Atlantic passage. In 
the case of the Sidonia, 66 out of 70 
bullocks perished from stress of weather, 
and the circumstances were reported. 
The Reports were kept in the Depart- 
ment; and, if considered important, 
copies were forwarded to the icul- 
tural Department of the Privy Council 
Office. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN) — RE- 
LIEF OF KASSALA. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether, in view of the 
fact that Kassala is a flourishing com- 
mercial centre of over 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, among whom are several thousand 
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Egyptians, Her Majesty’s Ministers in- 
tend to persist in withdrawing the only 
organised government and means of 
defence from the town and district ; and, 
if so, what they propose to do for the 
future subsistence of the 6,000 or 8,000 
people who will have to be removed to 
Lower Egypt? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There is no alteration in the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government in regard to 
the Soudan. I am not aware that it 
will be necessary to provide for the sub- 
sistence of 8,000 people if the Egyptian 
Government withdraws from Kassala. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Oan 
the noble Lord state the ground on 
which he bases his conclusion that it 
will not be necessary for a large number 
of people to be removed from Lower 


Egypt? 
[No reply was given. ] 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. ACLAND asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he will, at 
the earliest possible date, consistently 
with the progress of public Business, 
propose to the House further amend- 
ments of the procedure of the House, 
with the object of diminishing the loss 
of time at present caused by the prac- 
tice of reading out Notice of Questions 
in the House, and by the excessive 
number of Questions, the answers to 
many of which it might not be essential 
that they should be given by Ministers 
in their places in the House ? 

Mr. ONSLOW: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers that Question, 
I have another to ask him on the same 
subject. It is this—Whether, in order 
to save the time of the House, he could 
not prevail upon Members of the 
Government to give their answers to 
Questions in plain and straightforward 
language, and not in long, circumlocu- 
tory, and complex speeches ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no an- 
swer to give to the last Question which 
has just been put. With respect to the 
Question of my hon. Friend, it is an 
indication of a desire very extensively 
and very naturally felt, and I must say 
quite justified by the position in which 
we still find ourselves with regard to 
the Business of the House. But I am 
very doubtful whether advantage would 
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be gained by opening up a single point 
of procedure ; and I think the subject 
must wait until it can be considered 
upon a larger scale, the Question being 
one not by any means as easy of solution 
as it may at first sight appear to be. 
No doubt I should say that in 99 cases 
out of 100 it would be much better if 
Notices of the Questions were not given 
at such length; but there are cases in 
which it is not improper that Notice 
should be given, and which may even 
require that Notice should be given. 


EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN) — 
GENERAL GORDUN AND ZEBEHR 
PASHA. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn toa 
telegram from Khartoum, in which it 
was stated that— 

“Zebehr Pasha is now admitted to be the 
only man connected with the Soudan who is 
endowed with the ability and firmness neces- 
sary to head any Government there ;” 
whether it is intended to intrust to 
Zebehr Pasha, notorious as the chief of 
an army of slave drivers, the Govern- 
ment of Khartoum’after General Gordon 
leaves that town ; and, whether such an 
arrangement would be in accordance 
with the Convention between England 
and Egypt for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade in the Soudan ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it will be 
the feeling of the House that prospective 
and more or less speculative Questions 
should not be put with regard to the 
mission of General Gordon, and the 
plans which may be ascribed to him. I 
confess I find in the passage quoted by 
the hon. Gentleman nothing beyond the 
expression of an opinion entertained by 
the correspondent of a newspaper as to 
the state of opinion which he thinks to 
prevail with regard to a particular per- 
son in Khartoum; and, therefore, I 
think the hon. Gentleman will not ex- 
pect me to go into it, more especially as 
it raises a question upon ‘which no in- 
tention has been formed and no decision 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he had not alluded to anything said by 
General Gordon, but had simply quoted 
the words of a correspondent at Khar- 
toum; and he wished to know whether 
the words he had quoted were not those 
of The Times Correspondent at Khar- 
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toum, who, as he was informed, was 
Her Majesty’s Consul in that town ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have no 
Consul at Khartoum. [Baron Henry 
pE Worms: Consular Agent then.] A 
Consular Agent and a Consul are by no 
means the same person. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman had been called to a state- 
ment contained in this morning’s news- 
papers that women and children of the 
garrison at Sinkat had been sold by 
Osman Digna into slavery; and, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman would 
send instructions to take immediate 
steps in any possible way to obtain the 
release of these unfortunate people? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Her Majesty’s 
Government have no information on the 
subject. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY — ARRANGE.- 
MENT BETWEEN M. DE LESSEPS 
AND EASTERN TRADE SHIPOWNERW’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the assent given by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the arrangements in respect 
of the Suez Canal, arrived at between 
M. de Lesseps and the Representatives 
of certain large Shipowning Companies 
is final and conclusive ; and, whether it 
is still competent for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at any time to re-open the 
question either with respect to the di- 
mensions, regulation, and administra- 
tion of the Canal, or the tariff of rates 
charged for the transit ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): My right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister has asked me 
to answer this Question. Her Majesty’s 
Government, both in their capacity as 
having the general charge of the inte- 
rests of this country and as the largest 
shareholder in the Canal Company, con- 
sider the agreement with the Association 
as a satisfactory solution of the differ- 
ences which have arisen between the 
Company and their customers. Of 
course, Her Majesty’s Government can- 
not affirm that further questions may 
not possibly hereafter arise as to the 
dimensions of the Canal or as to its 
working ; but they have no reason to 
anticipate any difficulties in this respect. 
Should any such question arise requiring 
their consideration, it will be for Her 
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Majesty’s Government to give it due at- 
tention. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
how far the circumstance of Lord Gran- 
ville having given his assent to this ar- 
rangement on the 15th of January was 
consistent with the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister in 
August last, given in answer to a Ques- 
tion put by the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Opposition, when he 
said that it might be taken for granted 
that in any arrangement which was 
made the interests of this country and 
the authority of Parliament would be 
carefully borne in mind? I wish to 
know how he can reconcile those words 
with the fact that on the 15th of January, 
or nearly a month before Parliament 
met, Lord Granville sanctioned this ar- 
rangement ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Campers): I think a Ques- 
tion of that kind, which the hon. Member 
evidently had in his pocket, and with a 
copy of Hansard in his hand, might well 
have been put on the Paper. As the 
Question has been put, I do not wish 
that any misconception should arise; 
and I will say this—that what Lord 
Granville said last year was, that no 
agreement should be made with the 
Canal Company without its being laid 
before Parliament, or words to that 
effect. What has happened is that an 
arrangement has been made between the 
Canal Company and an Association of 
Shipowners ; and all that Her Majesty’s 
Government have said is that they deem 
that a satisfactory and wise arrange- 
ment. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: It 
was not Lord Granville, but the Prime 
Minister, who made use of the words I 
have quoted. I read them from Hansard, 
because I anticipated a shuffling answer 
from the Government. [‘ Oh, oh!”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must say that the 
last expression of the hon. Member is 
scarcely Parliamentary. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
Then, Sir, I beg to withdraw the word 
‘‘ shuffling.” 

Mr. BOURKE: Perhaps the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will state to the 
House whether or not it is a fact that 
when the agreement between the ship- 
owners and M. de Lesseps was made, 
M. de Lesseps refused to sanction that 
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agreement until it had been sent to Her 
Majesty’s Government? 

TazOCHANCELLOR or tne EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I have no know- 
ledge of that matter; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman will address a Question 
on the subject to the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, I have no 
doubt he will get an answer. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, in view of 
the statement made by the Right honour- 
able Gentleman, on the occasion of the 
withdrawal of the Sale of Liquors on 
Sunday (Ireland) Bill in July last, to 
the effect that if the Government had 
charge of affairs an early opportunity 
would be given to the House next Ses- 
sion of coming to a judgment on the 
measure, he is now able to say when 
it is likely that opportunity will be 
afforded ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
the Government had not yet been able 
to fix a day for the second reading of 
this Bill; nor was he at present in a 

osition to do so, owing to the state of 

usiness. Immediately after the debate 
upon the second reading of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill he should 
hope to be able to answer the Question. 


EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUTHERN 
SOUDAN)—MR. LUPTON. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 


permission of the House to make a per- 
sonal explanation. On Monday last he 
put a Question in which he made allu- 
sion to the slaughter of 500 of the 
Mahdi’s troops by Slaten Bey, and at 
the same time he introduced the name 
of Mr. Frank Lupton, whom he ima- 
gined was connected with Slaten Bey. 
He had since found that Mr. Lupton was 
in no way responsible, and he hastened 
to make this explanation. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL. 

In reply to Mr. Cuaruin, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
second reading of the Contagious Dis- 
eases (Animals) Bill was unfortunately 
blocked, and he had not heard whether 
the suggestion he had vertured to make 
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in the general interest could be com- 
plied with or not. He could not say 
whether the second reading would be 
taken to-night ; and with regard to the 
further stages, he could not make any 
answer. 


SUPPLY— SUPPLEMENTARY ESTI.- 
MATES. 

Mr. RAIKES: I beg to give Notice 
that I shall to-morrow ask the Prime 
Minister, Whether he can state what 
precedents exist during the last 30 years 
for the submission to the House of the 
credits of extraordinary military expen- 
diture for special expeditions among the 
ordinary Supplementary Estimates ; and 
whether it is not the fact that the Votes 
obtained from the House for the Kaffir 
War in 1851-52; the Crimean War in 
1856; the China War in 1860-62; the 
Abyssinian Expedition; the Russo- 
Turkish War, the Ashantee War, the 
South African War, and the last Medi- 
terranean Expedition to Egypt, were 
not in every case brought forward on an 
Address from the Crown, or as Votes of 
Credit, and were not in any case dis- 
cussed as Supplemental Estimates ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): Although the 
right hon. Gentleman only gives Notice 
of that Question, I am in a position to 
answer it at once, especially as it may 
have some influence on the debate that 
probably will take place to-day. In 
1880 the Public Accounts Committee 
pointed out that Supplementary Esti- 
mates had been taken by the late Go- 
vernment for the pay of Indian troops at 
Malta to the extent of £350,000, and 
expenditure on account of the antici- 
pated difficulties with Russia to the 
extent of £1,845,000. The Public Ac- 
counts Committee say that these Sup- 
plementary Estimates may be taken to 
have been the first of the kind, as a few 
years ago a Vote of Credit would have 
been taken in each of these cases; and 
the Committee, therefore, inquired some- 
what fully into the comparative advan- 
tages of Supplementary Estimates for 
special Services and Votes of Credit, 
with a view to ascertain in what way 
the greatest amount of information and 
control with respect to the expenditure 
for such Services can be secured to the 
Treasury and Parliament. The Com- 
mittee arrived at the opinion that in all 
cases of special service, when the De- 
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partment can make a fairly definite | 


Estimate of the service and of the gene- 
ral heads under which the proposed 
expenditure will mainly fall, it is desir- 
able that a Supplementary Estimate 
should be presented, as in the case of 
the Native Indian troops at Malta, and 
that_Votes of Credit should, as a rule, 
be only resorted to when, from the nature 
of the services to be performed, it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to give any 
fairly approximate Estimate of the 
amount required, and when, conse- 
quently, the attempt to do so would be 
practically useless and even misleading. 
In accordance with that recommendation 
of the Public Accounts Committee sub- 
sequent Estimates have been on more 
than one occasion framed on this prin- 
ciple. 

Bm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
would ask whether the Report of the 
Committee was not made before the 
adoption of the New Rule for preventing 
Motions coming on when Supply stands 
first ? 

TazCHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curxpers): Very possibly, 
although the New Rule is only a re- 
vival of a former one. When, how- 
ever, the present Rule was made there 
was no allusion in debate to its effect 
on this practice. 

Mr. RAIKES: I did not ask the 
Question to-day; but it having been 
answered, I would further ask why the 
Government did not act upon the recom- 
mendations of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee with regard to the Expedition to 
Egypt in 1882? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Capers): Although it 
was earlier in the year, and it was less 
easy to make an Estimate of the pro- 
bable expenditure, yet that course was 
adopted in the Autumn Session of 1882, 
and the Supplementary Estimates were 
brought down and voted in the following 
February. 


EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN) 
—ALLEGED PROCLAMATION. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL rose to 
put a Question to the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs without No- 
tice, which he supposed he would be 
anxious to answer at once. As some 
eae es were ready to believe anything, 

e wished to know, Whether there was 
any truth in the statement contained in 
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newspaper of that morning, that a Pro- 
clamation had been jointly issued by 
Admiral Hewett and General Graham, 
in which they asked the Sheikhs to come 
in and meet them at Suakin? The al- 
leged Proclamation stated— 

‘“You have already been warned that the 
English Forces have come here, not only to 
relieve the garrison of Tokar, but to redress the 
wrongs under which you have so long suffered ; 
nevertheless, you have gone on trusting that 
notorious scoundrel, Osman Digna, well known 
to you asa bad man, his former life in Suakin 
having proved that to be the case. He has led 
you away with the foolish idea that the Mahdi 
has come on earth.”’ 

After some theological references, the 
alleged Proclamation went on to say— 

‘¢ Your people are brave, and England always 
respects such men. Awake, then, chase Osman 
Digna from your country. We promise you 
that protection and pardon shall be granted to 
all who come in at once, otherwise the fate of 
those who fell at El Teb shall surely overtake 
you.” 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Iam afraid that I shall disappoint my 
hon. Friend when I say that I think 
Notice ought to be given of the Ques- 
tion. I may further point out to him 
that the Question ought not, I think, 
properly to be addressed to the Foreign 
Office. I understand it to apply to the 
War Office and the Admiralty. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to give Notice that to-morrow I shall 
put the same Question to the Secretary 
of State for War. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION—SPEECH 
OF THE SOLICITOR GENERAL FOR 
IRELAND. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to give Notice 
that on Monday I will ask the Prime 
Minister, Whether, as the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
has charged the Irish Members with 
keeping up agitation on the Land Ques- 
tion in Ireland, his attention has been 
called to the speeches of his own Soli- 
citor General on the same subject when 
he was a candidate for county London- 
derry ; and, whether the then Mr. 
Walker spoke on behalf of the Go- 
vernment when uttering the following 
words :— 

‘There is another feature of the Land Act. 
It is a question whether there are not defects 
which still require to be remedied. When I 


8 of the defects of the Land Act I speak 
the sentiments of my own mind. I am not 
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ashamed to express those sentiments, formed, as 
they have been, from my experience of the 
working of the Act? I would ask, was it 
reasonable that leaseholders should not have 
been included in that Act. I never could see 
it. What have been the leases since 1870? 
What benefit did they confer upon the lease- 
holder? I say the only benefit they conferred 
on him was a shadow of security of tenure, 
with, in almost every case, an increase of rent, 
hecause of the lease being given to the tenant 
with a trifle of compensation for disturbance at 
the end of the lease and saddled with the most 
onerous and burdensome conditions. The day 
when the Land Act of 1881 became law the 
leaseholder passed into a far worse position than 
his brother farmer who was a tenant from year 
to year. When the lease falls out the difficulty 
must be met by legislation.” 

I will also ask, whether Mr. Walker 
used this expression with regard to the 
Improvement Clause— 

‘‘T believe that clause will be rightly amended 
by not allowing the landlord any participation 
in the tenant’s improvements, and that the right 
course would be that the tenant should enjoy 
untouched his own industry and the result of 
his own unaided capital expended on the land, 
and that the landlord should have no share in 
that which he did not create.” 

Also, whether Mr. Walker used these 
words— 

“Another matter occurring to my mind is 

this. Is there really in all cases under the Land 
Act free sale? I believe there is not. Whether 
in Ulster you sell under local custom or out of 
Ulster you sell under the clauses of the Land 
Act the sale is restricted in a manner it ought 
not to be. I cannot see why the sale should not 
be in the open market.” 
I shall ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, in view of the charges which 
have been made against us by the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, any rebuke has been conveyed to 
the Solicitor General for Ireland ; and, 
if not, whether the Government approve 
of the sentiments which he expressed at 
Coleraine on the 22nd of December, and 
which are reported in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal of the 24th of December, 1883 ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to say that I enter my 
protest against the use of the word 
“charge” in the Question of which the 
hon. Member has given Notice. I stated 
what had passed, and what was passing, 
in Ireland ; and I referred to Members 
on both sides of the House; but I do 
not think I used a single word in my 
speech of yesterday reflecting upon any 
hon. Member. 

Mr. MAO IVER: Ishould like to ask 
whether such language as that quoted, 
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if now used by any Parliamentary candi- 
date, would not be an offence under the 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Act ? 


[No reply. ] 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


SUPPLY — ARMY SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES (VOTE FOR THE EX. 
PEDITION TO THE SOUDAN). 


Suppity—constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I think that, in moving the Military 
Estimates, it may be convenient that I 
should make a short statement strictly 
confined to the principal matter to which 
these Supplementary Estimates apply. 
If any further explanation is required 
it will be in my power, as well as in 
that of any other Member of the Go- 
vernment, to address the Committee 
again. It may be assumed that the 
principal object of discussion will be 
the item of £100,000 for the expenses 
of the Military Expendition to Tokar. 
This Military Expedition was, as the 
Committee are aware, undertaken after 
the defeat of Baker Pasha, primarily 
for the relief of the garrison of Tokar, 
but also with the object of providing 
for the security of the Port of Suakin. 
Her Majesty’s Government, in advising 
the Egyptian Government, and in as- 
sisting the Egyptian Government to 
evacuate the interior of the Soudan, 
have undertaken the protection of the 
Red Sea ports, and- espevially the Port 
of Suakin. That port was, and had 
been for some time, threatened by 
bodies of the insurgent tribes; and 
after the defeat of Baker Pasha’s force 
the danger of Suakin was greatly in- 
creased, it being not only threatened but 
actually attacked and fired upon by 
small parties of Arabs. After the de- 
feat of Baker Pasha, the fall of Sinkat, 
and the surrender of Tokar, the Port 
of Suakin was menaced by two very 
considerable bodies of warlike and vic- 
torious tribes, who occupied positions 
surrounding Suakin and directly threat- 
ening the place. These bodies had an- 
nounced their intention, directly they 
had disposed of the Egyptian garrisons, 
to take Suakin and to drive the British 
Force into the sea. I altogether deny 
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been made in this House, in the course 
ofthe different irregular discussions on 
this question which have already taken 
place, that the advance of General 
Graham from Trinkitat to Tokar was an 
unnecessary and an unprovoked advance. 
In the first place, General Graham had 
received no accurate or authentic ac- 
count of what had taken place at Tokar; 
and, indeed, it was not until after the 
battle of El Teb, and until he had ad- 
vanced to Tokar itself, that he learnt 
for the first time accurately what had 
taken place in reference to the surrender. 
Until then he did not know but what he 
might find some portion of the Egyptian 
garrison holding their own in Tokar. 
Therefore, it became absolutely impos- 
sible for General Graham, charged with 
the commission with which he was 
charged, to have returned to Suakin 
on receipt of information which, however 
probable it might have appeared to him, 
was not certain information; and he 
would not have been justified in aban- 
doning the advance upon Tokar, or the 
mission upon which he had been de- 
spatched. But-even if General Graham 
had been aware with certainty that 
Tokur had fallen, I should still main- 
tain that he could not have discharged 
the whole of the mission upon which he 
was sent—namely, the effectual protec- 
tion of the Port of Suakin, without 
making the advance which he did make, 
or without fighting the battle he did 
fight. The force which General Graham 
found in position at El Teb was en- 
camped not very distant from, but di- 
rectly threatening, Suakin. Therefore, 
if that port was to be satisfactorily de- 
fended, and if a large British Force was 
not to be permanently shut up in the 
place for the purpose of protecting it, it 
was absolutely necessary that General 
Graham should not retire in the face of 
a victorious force in such a position, but 
that he should take efficient measures to 
defeat and disperse it upon the spot 
where it was encamped ; or it was in- 
evitable that he would find, on his retire- 
ment from Trinkitat to Suakin, that it 
would have followed him and offered 
him battle, and he might have been 
compelled to fight under circumstances 
far less advantageous and less desirable 
for him than those under which he did 
actually fight. General Graham, hav- 
ing fought successfully the battle of El 
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Teb, proceeded to Tokar; and having 
released the remains of the Egyptian 
force which he found there, he retired 
with his force to Trinkitat, and has him- 
self returned to Suakin, and I believe 
that the greater part of his force will 
leave Trinkitat to-day. In concert with 
Admiral Hewett he has issued a Procla- 
tion to Osman Digna and his followers, 
which is the one, I believe, that has been 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell). It 
is unnecessary that I should refer to the 
exact terms of that Proclamation until 
we have received further and more ac- 
curate information with regard to it, 
seeing that the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has promised to make known its terms 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. ONSLOW: No; the noble Lord 
said he would not give the Proclama- 
tion. 

Taz Maravess or HARTINGTON : 
The noble Lord merely asked that No- 
tice should be given of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Question, referring to the actual 
terms of the Proclamation. Undoubtedly 
it is the fact that Proclamations have 
been issued, and that under those 
Proclamations Admiral Hewett and 
General Graham have called upon 
the forces under Osman Digna to dis- 
perse, and Osman Digna and his 
adherents have been warned that, in 
the event of their not so dispersing, 
they will be dispersed by force. I may 
add that reinforcements have been sent 
to General Graham to enable him to 
make that declaration good, and to take 
the necessary measures for the dispersal 
of Osman Digna’s forces in the event of 
their not complying with the Proclama- 
tions which have been issued. General 
Graham has been directed not to under- 
take any operations at a considerable 
distance from Suakin. It is believed 
that the force under the command of 
Osman Digna is at a spot about 10 miles 
from Suakin. It appears, however, that 
there is in the neighbourhood a con- 
siderable number of tribes who are 
believed to be friendly, and others who 
are believed to be wavering, and who, 
there is every reason to believe, will be 
disposed to take that side which is the 
strongest. And although General Gra- 
ham has been directed not to undertake, 
with the force under his command, any 
operations at a distance from Suakin, 
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it is extremely probable, though, of 
course, we cannot speak with any cer- 
tainty as to the fact, that the spon- 
taneous dispersal of Osman Digna’s 
force, or their forcible dispersal by Gene- 
ral Graham and his troops, will have the 
effect of inducing those tribes which 
are either friendly or wavering to open 
out the Berber and Suakin route; and, 
if that object is accomplished, I need 
not say that very great aid and assist- 
ance will have been given to the mission 
which General Gordon is undertaking, 
and to the work in which he is at present 
engaged. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Will the 
noble Marquess state what are the pre- 
cise instructions which have been given 
to General Graham ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I cannot, at this moment, give the pre- 
cise instructions; but I may state that 
yesterday afternoon a telegram was re- 
ceived from General Graham saying 
that he had conferred with the Admiral 
at Suakin, and that they proposed to 
issue a Proclamation calling upon 
Osman Digna’s forces to disperse, and 
that they proposed to land troops at 
Suakin for the purpose of enforcing 
the Proclamation; and they recom- 
mended that, if it be necessary, the 
force under General Graham’s command 
should advance upon the position occu- 
pied by Osman Digna. They say that, 
in their opinion, after the victory gained 
at El Teb, the operation would not be 
one that would be seriously resisted ; 
but they think, at the same time, that 
it would be necessary to take every pre- 
caution. The only instructions which 
have been given to General Graham on 
the subject from home are that we 
approve the intentions and recommenda- 
tions contained in the telegram, and of 
which I have given a general descrip- 
tion. I believe, and I am prepared to 
maintain, that there is nothing what- 
ever inconsistent in these operations, or 
in the instructions which have been 
given to Admiral Sir William Hewett 
and General Graham, with the policy 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
hitherto adopted in the Soudan, and 
which has been announced in this 
House. General Gordon’s mission was 
one mainly for the purpose of with- 
drawing the Egyptian garrisons and the 
Egyptian officials from the interior of 
the Soudan, and also to make such 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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arrangements as might be practicable 
for the government of the Provinces 
when the garrisons had been withdrawn. 
General Gordon has explained that the 
question of evacuation is so mixed up 
with that of the interests of the people 
of the Provinces that it is impossible to 
separate them; but the evacuation, 
which he still considers the right policy, 
must be a matter of some time, and he 
does not appear to have excluded the 
idea or the possibility of the employ- 
ment of some armed force against those 
who resist the measures he has taken 
for withdrawing the garrisons and the 
Egyptian officials from these Provinces. 
We were asked, the other day, why we 
were engaged in war with Osman Digna, 
the lieutenant of the Mahdi, whom 
General Gordon had appointed Governor 
of a Province in the Soudan? I think 
the position of the Mahdi, and the posi- 
tion of Osman Digna in regard to us, 
are totally and entirely different. The 
Mahdi is not threatening any position 
which the British Government has 
undertaken to defend. The Mahdi is 
not, as far as we are aware, actually 
engaged in obstructing the measures 
which General Gordon has been directed 
to take for the evacuation of the Soudan. 
On the other hand, Osman Digna is not 
only by word, but also by deed, men- 
acing and threatening the positions 
which the British Government have 
already announced their intention to 
protect, and he is still engaged in oppo- 
sition to those measuree, and to the 
peaceable withdrawal of the Egyptian 
garrison and officials from that portion 
of the Soudan. We have no intention 
of undertaking any operation for the 
purpose of punishing or taking any 
revenge upon Osman Digna. We have 
no intention of undertaking any opera- 
tion for the purpose of exterminating 
or of making war upon his adherents, 
so soon as they shall cease to menace 
the positions which we have announced 
our intention to maintain and to pro- 
tect. There appears also to have been, 
the other day, some misrepresentation 
in the minds of hon. Members as to our 
intention immediately to withdraw Ge- 
neral Graham’s force. There is, I be- 
lieve, every reason to hope that within 
a short period General Graham’s force 
will have accomplished the purpose for 
which it was sent—that is to say, the 
relief of what remained of the garrison 
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of Tokar, and the effective protection of 
Suakin. When this is done, I should 
be dis to think that the retention 
of a force of any magnitude, such as 
that at General Graham’s command, 
will be entirely unnecessary ; and pro- 
bably it will be easily in the power of 
the Navy to provide for the security of 
Suakin during the short interval which 
may elapse before the final decision is 
come to as to the permanent garrison— 
a garrison probably of moderate di- 
mensions—by which Suakin is to be 
held. I do not think that there is any- 
thing further upon which it is neces- 
sary for me, on this occasion, to de- 
tain the Committee. I am quite 
aware that the Vote which I am asking 
the Committee to grant affords an 
opportunity for the discussion of any 

uestion connected with the policy of the 

overnment, either in the Soudan or in 
Egypt in regard to the expedition, which 
it may be thought desirable to debate ; 
but I am of opinion that, considering 
the lengthened and numerous discussions 
which we have had on the subject 
within a very short time, it is not neces- 
sary for me, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to volunteer any further exposi- 
tion of our policy than that which has 
been already given, reserving to myself, 
and also, of course, to all the other 
Members of the Government, the power 
and the right to answer any further 
Questions whick it may be desired to 
put to us in regard to our Egyptian 
policy. And I venture to hope that if 
it is the real object of hon. Members— 
which I assume it is—to obtain some 
clearer exposition in regard to our policy 
in the Soudan, it will be found that this 
discussion in Committee is a more con- 
venient discussion, and a more con- 
venient way of attaining that object 
than would have been a formal discus- 
sion on such a Motion as was proposed 
to be made by the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for North 
Lancashire (Colonel Stanley). I beg, 
Sir, to move the Supplementary Esti- 
mate which has been placed in your 
hands. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£370,900, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1884, to meet additional Expenditure 
for Army Services,” 
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Cotonz, STANLEY : 
doubt before as to the 
ever reluctantly, of obtru 
the Committee, it would 
persed by the speech of. the J 
quess in moving these Estimates; for 
if the position was one which was un- 
pleasant and dubious in the first instance, 
it becomes doubly so by the prospect 
opened out by the noble Marquess, that 
this is not the end of the warlike opera- 
tions in Egypt; but that, on the con- 
trary, so far as I can learn, the occasion, 
if not absolutely forced upon the Go- 
vernment of a further expenditure of 
life, and perhaps, of money, is at least 
not avoided by them in the slightest 
degree, and that an opportunity of using 
the force they have assembled at Suakin 
and Trinkitat is now to be seized for the 
purpose, as we are now told, of giving 
a further lesson to those tribes who have 
ventured to oppose Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Now, what is the position 
at the present time? We understand 
that the force which has been sent to 
Suakin and Trinkitat was assembled 
there with definite work to carry out, 
with a definite programme before them ; 
and that upon the satisfactory conclu- 
sion of the duties that force was sent 
to Trinkitat to execute, it was to be 
withdrawn at as early a period as might 
be. Now, however, we learn that a 
Proclamation has been sent out, of 
which the noble Marquess did not vouch- 
safe to give us the terms, although, 
from the fact of his having answered it, 
they must be in his hands at the pre- 
sent moment. A Proclamation has been 
issued against Osman Digna, giving him 
to understand, on terms with which we 
are unacquainted, that unless he sub- 
mits himself, or permits Her Muajesty’s 
Government to take their course, his 
tribes are to be dispersed by the British 
Forces; but that no further steps will 
be taken against Osman Digna’s forces 
when they shall have ceased to be 
adherents of that person. It is said 
that there is a difference between Osman 
Digna and the Mahdi. The noble Mar- 
quess says there is nothing inconsistent 
in the operations against Osman Digna 
and the position we occupy in respect to 
the Mahdi. He says the Mahdi is not 
an obstruction. But will the noble 
Marquess venture to say that the offer 
made to the Mahdi, and the position in 
which he now stands in respect to. 
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General Gordon, and I presume to Her 
Majesty’s Government, is one merely of 
neutrality, purchased, however tempo- 
rarily ; or whether he is in a position in 
which we are likely to receive from the 
new Sultan of Kordofan that cordial 
support which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment desire? That is a point upon 
which we should very much like to have 
an explanation from the noble Marquess 
at some future date. In the first place, 
may I be allowed to express my per- 
sonal regret at being obliged to make 
use of the Forms of the House in a 
sense which to outsiders might imply 
that we, who sit on this side of the 
House, propose to refuse to join in 
that which is necessary for General 
Graham’s gallant force? I regret also 
that the noble Marquess sat down with- 
out one word of approval, as far as I 
could gather, of the manner in which 
that force carried out the arduous and 
difficult duties with which it wascharged, 
and, above all, without one word of 
ng for the gallant Commander, who 

as fully justified the choice made of 
him, and who has borne out the anti- 
cipations which all those who have the 
honour of his friendship might well 
have formed, and who has performed 
his duties in a way which leads us to 
hope that if opportunity should again 
arise his services will again be em- 
ployed. The noble Marquess might 
also, I think, have spared one word in 
praise of the courage and endurance of 
the men, the bravery with which they 
fought a determined enemy, and the 
cheerfulness and goodwill with which 
all those very difficult operations were 
carried out. At least do not let it be 
said that the Committee are insensible 
to the value of such services and such 
operations. We have been told several 
times that it is not our duty to ask any 
Questions of the Government, either 
with respect to General Gordon or the 
Government, while operations are going 
on. Although I think that doctrine has 
been hardly pressed, and speaking for 
myself, I have religiously abstained from 
asking the noble Marquess a single 
Question which might hamper and im- 
pede the Government. But so far as Iam 
able, with the indulgence of the Com- 
mittee, I will endeavour to deal only 
with that which is public and before the 
House. We have been told, on more 
than one occasion, that the opportunity 


Colonel Stanley 
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for discussing the policy of the Govern- 
ment would be upon the occasion when 
the Vote for the services rendered was 
proposed. But what is the reply which 
the Government give us? We accept 
their challenge. We take the earliest 
opportunity for placing a Motion on the 
Paper by which the whole of these 
questions can be raised ; and we are met 
by what I cannot help characterizing as 
a somewhat narrow, although, it is true, 
an accurate construction of the Rules of 
Debate. We might havethought that the 
Government would have taken an oppor- 
tunity to show, not only the Opposition, 
but the country, what their policy is to be 
in Egypt, and to what these expeditions 
tend. It would not have hindered, but 
facilitated, the progress of Business if 
they had given a day, or even more, for 
that purpose. The immediate result, in 
a Parliamentary and practical point of 
view, would have been that only one 
speech could in that case have been 
made, and one question raised ; whereas 
many speeches can now be made, and 
many questions raised, on the Vote of 
all three Services employed in connection 
with the Egyptian Government. I be- 
lieve that a frank and candid explana- 
tion at an early date would have done 
much to save them from the perpetual 
torment, as I well know it is, of un- 
limited inquiry. I hope this will be 
accepted as my apology for speaking at 
rather greater length than is customary 
in Committee. My feeling is very 
strong, and I ask the Committee to look 
carefully, and see whether, in all proba- 
bility, under the circumstances in which 
we are placed, this is not likely to be 
only the first of many similar Estimates, 
unless the Government are content to 
take a broader view of the question than 
they have yet taken. If they like to 
live, as it were, from hand to mouth, and 
only ask the House to come forward 
when they find these expeditions neces- 
sary, and only deal with the question 
partially instead of dealing with it as 
one general question, Votes in Com- 
mittee will come almost perpetually 
before us, and what is being done now 
as an exception will be a matter of 
common practice in the future. I ven- 
ture to say that what has happened in 
the past, at El Teb and elsehere, is what 
will happen in the future at Assouan or 
in the vicinity of the Littoral, which, at 
the present time, you have not made up 
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your minds to abandon. Let me take 
this opportunity of doing justice to the 
memory of a brave and unfortunate 
man—and let me ask the Committee to 
go back for a short time to the position 
in which we were placed in respect of 
the expedition which brought this state 
of things about. I do not wish to go 
back beyond the time when the Go- 
vernment first asked for a Vote for war- 
like operations which were not in Egypt. 
They told us that they went there to put 
down tyranny, and to promote the set- 
tlement of Egyptian affairs. Twenty 
months have passed, and we wished to 
know, and we have a right to know, 
how the Government have used the 
power at their command, how the 
tyranny of one person or another has 
been put down, and how the settlement 
of Egyptian affairs has been promoted ? 
In my opinion, and in the opinion of 
most persons who have examined the 
question, if we wish to know what has 
led directly to the present state of affairs 
we must go back to the time when 
General Hicks was sent to Khartoum. 
He was engaged by the Egyptian Go- 
vernment, with the entire concurrence 
of Her Majesty’s Representative. Let 
me here, in justice to General Hicks, 
correct an expression which has been 
used ‘‘ elsewhere,’’ that he was only a re- 
tired officer serving a Foreign Power. 
True, it may be, in a literal sense, that 
he was; but it was not so in the spirit. 
He was an officer who had served long 
in the Army, and he had entered with 
the full knowledge of your Representa- 
tive into the service of a Power with 
whom you were in close alliance, and 
whose country, in point of fact, was 
lying under your military occupation. 
I am sorry that I shall have to trouble 
the Committee with one or two extracts, 
but they will be as few as possible, and 
are merely for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the case which I wish to make out. 
General Hicks made the campaign in 
Sennaar. He achieved victories, which, 
in Lord Dufferin’s opinion, led to the 
complete re-establishment of the au- 
thority of the Egyptian Government, 
and in regard to which Lord Dufferin 
himself has placed his opinion on record 
in the despatch dated December 14, 
1883. He there says, speaking of the 
campaign of Sennaar— 

‘*Had General Hicks’s offensive operations 
terminated here, all would have been compara- 
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tively well. A deep river and a considerable 
tract of desert separated the liberated territory 
from the Mahdi’s head-quarters, and breathing 
time had been gained for effecting the defensive 
operations suggested by Colonel Stewart, and 
for the establishment of a just and decent Ad- 
ministration at Khartoum and Sennaar, as well 
as for negotiating with some of the disaffected 
tribes.’’—[Egypt, No. 1 (1884) p. 136.] 

Then he goes on to say that he was not 
aware of the cause which led to General 
Hicks’s disaster and defeat. General 
Hicks returned to Khartoum at the end 
of May. He continued to telegraph to 
Sir Edward Malet, as he had previous 
done, concerning his operations ; ort 
understand that Sir Edward Malet not 
only allowed, but encouraged, him to 
believe that in so doing he was actin 
for the best interests of the British nen 
Egyptian Governments. What I want 
now to point out is this—that this un- 
fortunate officer in what he did was led, 
I do not say by any absolute fault, but, 
at all events, was allowed to be led by 
the English Government into the posi- 
tion which terminated in his unfortunate 
defeat and disaster; for, although on 
the 22nd of May Sir Edward Malet had 
already sent a note to Cherif Pasha, 
in which he disclaimed responsibility on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
for the operations in the Soudan, or for 
the appointment or action of General 
Hicks, I believe, as a matter of fact,’ 
that this information was never commu- 
nicated to General Hicks; but that, on 
the contrary, he rested in the belief that 
what he did was with the approval and 
knowledge of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Surely, Sir, an officer so ap- 
pointed, with the assent of the Repre- 
sentatives of the British Government, if 
the British Government intended to dis- 
own his proceedings, the only candid and 
straightforward course proper to take 
was to inform him of the fact. That 
course appears not to have been taken. 
On the contrary, it seems to be perfectly 
plain according to a telegram, with 
which I will not at this moment trouble 
the Committee, that General Hicks con- 
stantly and plainly asked whether Cherif 
Pasha’s orders had been repeated, and 
whether steps had been taken to support 
him in his military arrangements. There 
is one point on this part of the question 
which I ought to mention. General 
Hicks, in a telegram dated June 28 to 
Sir Edward Malet, earnestly requests 
reinforcements, without which he says 
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his presence there is of no use. After 
asking if Cherif Pasha had: repeated 
his orders, and whether steps had been 
taken to support him, he goes on to 
say— 

“‘T must urgently request that distinct orders 
be sent that all directions I give, especially as 
regards the organization of the forces now col- 
lecting, as also for all military arrangements 
for and during the campaign, may be obeyed. 
If this is not done, my being here is of no use, 
and I beg to suggest that I may be recalled.’’-~ 
(Egypt, No. 22 (1883), p. 72.] 

The telegram of the 21st of May, to 
which this was a reply, does not appear 
in the Blue Book, nor is there any in- 
formation about it. But, in the absence 
of information to the contrary, I am 
justified in assuming that this was an 
answer to a despatch which General 
Hicks quoted in his private correspon- 
dence. General Hicks said that orders 
had been sent by Cherif Pasha to Sulei- 
man Pasha that no military movements 
were to be made without his advice and 
assent, and that virtually he was Com- 
mander-in-Chief. That telegram must 
naturally have led General Hicks to be- 
lieve that he was receiving the support 
of Her Majesty’s Government through 
their Representative. He was not satis- 
fied with the arrangements, and subse- 
quently to that Suleiman Pasha was re- 
lieved of his command, the fact bein 
reported to Lord Granville. Genera 
Hicks received from Sir Edward Malet 
a telegram saying that after this conces- 
sion he hoped he would not press his 
resignation; and this General Hicks 
held rightly, as I imagine, to be a direct 
request to him, on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, to continue in his 
command. That telegram does not ap- 
pear in the Blue Book; but I am in- 
formed, upon authority which I will 
give to the noble Marquess if he desires 
to have it, that it was sent. On the 18th 
of August General Hicks was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief. " Lord Granville 
was informed of this through Sir Ed- 
ward Malet, who telegraphed his con- 
gratulations, adding that the act was a 
spontaneous one on the part of the 
gyptian Government. Sir Edward 
Malet said that he was debarred by his 
instructions from giving advice, the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
being to abstain, as much as possible, 
from interference with the action of the 
Egyptian Government in the Soudan. 
But that is not all. On the same day 
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General Hicks received a chase 
the Khedive in cipher in English, which 
I also give on the same authority I 
have just referred to. The telegram 
commences — j 

“It is with pleasure that I ee tox ee: 
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from 


you Commander-in-Chief of the Soudan expe- 
dition, with the rank of Lieutenant General, 
and I have no doubt that your previous know. 
ledge of the country will be of great advan- 
tage.” 

The Khedive’s telegram then goes on to 
say— 

“In my opinion, without complete success 
in that quarter (that is, the Soudan), the work 
would be but half finished, and would have to 
be begun again. So long as that Province is 
not subdued there can be no lasting peace in 
the Soudan, and I hope that you will employ 
your best efforts to accomplish its reduction.” 


Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL: What 
is the date of the telegram ? 

Coronet STANLEY: I am informed 
that it was received on the 18th of 
August, and I will verify the telegram 
if necessary. Let any hon. Member put 
himself in the position of an officer so 
appointed, and so acting, receiving as 
he believed from the Representatives of 
Her Majesty’s Government in cipher in 
English a message of that sort. How 
was it possible that an officer, under 
such circumstances, should not suppose 
that he had, if not the formal, at least 
the moral support of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment? There is also this fact— 
that the cipher telegram was received 
almost simultaneously with one from 
Sir Edward Malet, congratulating him 
on his appointment ; and although it is 
true that on the 22nd of May the Go- 
vernment had disclaimed all responsi- 
bility on account of the operations in 
the Soudan, they had not acquainted 
General Hicks with the fact, but had 
left him in ignorance of their action, 
although they requested him to push 
on the work to the end. No wonder 
he complained that the departure of 
Lord Dufferin, who had approved of 
the course he had taken, and had 
placed his opinion on record, was a 
great blow to him. From that point 
begins what I may call the second policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government—that is 
to say, in no way giving advice to the 
Egyptian Government, although General 
Hicks was never acquainted with that 
fact by Her Majesty’s Government. He 
was allowed to start on his hazardous 
expedition; the wise counsel of Lord 
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Dufferin, as appears from the Blue 
Book, that the expedition should be 
confined to Sennaar, was overlooked— 
by whom I do not presume to say—and 
General Hicks was allowed to start on 
the hazardous enterprize of reconquer- 
ing Kordofan—an enterprize as to which 
he informed Sir Edward Malet, in a 
telegram (No. 18, page 27, of Nov. 22), 
that when he considered that defeat 
might mean, not only the loss of Darfour 
and of Kordofan, but also of Sennaar, 
and possibly of Khartoum, he thought 
that no risk ought to be run, and he 
said—‘‘ Do me the favour to submit 
this to the Egyptian Government.” I 
have now endeavoured to go through 
this history, and I ask the Committee 
to pardon me if I have wearied them. 
I have wished to show how intimate was 
the connection between the Egyptian 
Army and the British Representative ; 
how close it was with reference to the 
operations in the Soudan ; and how pro- 
bable by analogy that such disasters 
might happen again if Her Majesty’s 
Government accepted even the limited 
responsibility as far as Assouan or Wady 
Halfa. General Hicks’s despatch of the 
3rd of October warned the Government 
of the precarious nature of his opera- 
tions. He was a man of sound judg- 
ment; but his judgment was set aside 
and disregarded. So little do the Go- 
vernment appear to have understood the 
position in which he was placed, that 
actually on the 6th of September, almost 
on the very day that General Hicks 
started, they commenced negotiations for 
the reduction of Her Majesty’s troops 
then in Egypt, although General Hieks 
was starting on this admittedly hazard- 
ous expedition, admittedly with inade- 
quate means, and with absolutely no 
Reserve behind him, except Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s Army, which was enlisted for 
service in Egypt Proper only. Two days 
before the disaster Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment decided to evacuate Cairo. If 
the Mahdi had followed up his success 
after the annihilation of General Hicks’s 
Army, with such a Reserve as was seen 
in the hands of General Baker, and 
with Her Majesty’s Forces withdrawn 
from Cairo, in what a position would 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
for the defence of Egypt Proper, their 
responsibility with regard to which they 
have never yet repudiated? It matters 
little whether the Government can evade, 
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sibility 7 A 
disclaimer on paper. e broad fact 
remains, and will not be misunderstood 
either in this House or in the country, 
that Her Majesty’s Government, having 
Egypt in their power, and the tian 
Army really, though not nominally, in 
their hands, allowed General Hicks to 
start on his expedition, and allowed the 

'y ptian Government to embark in such 
a hazardous enterprize, and never lifted 
their little finger to prevent these opera- 
tions. Let me turn from this, which, 
after all, is only a melancholy retrospect, 
to what is likely to be the position in 
regard to following out the instructions 
that have been given to General Gordon. 
If ever there was a remarkable docu- 
ment presented to the House it was 
the instructions to General Gordon 
and the following Papers. And do 
not let the noble Marquess taunt me 
with making an indiscreet use of these 
Papers. They are before the world, 
and free for anyone to comment upon 
them at his discretion. I would not 
willingly do anything to hamper or 
impede the delicate negotiations that 
are going on. But, still, this is a matter 
on which it seems to me it is perfectly 
fair tocomment. On the 18th of Janu- 
ary in this year, Lord Granville, in a 
despatch to General Gordon, says— 


‘“‘ Her Majesty’s Government are desirous that 
you should proceed at once to Egypt, to report 
to them on the military situation in the Soudan, 
and on the measures which it may be advisable 
to take for the security of the Egyptian garri- 
sons still holding positions in that country, and 
for the safety of the European By agree in 
Khartoum. You are also desired to consider 
and report upon the best mode of effecting the 
evacuation of the interior of the Soudan, and 
upon the manner in which the safety and the 
good administration by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment of the ‘ports on the sea coast can best be 
secured.”—[Egypt, No. 2 (1884), p. 3.] 


On the 26th of November, in one of the 
telegrams received, Tokar and Sinkat 
were reported to be in danger; and this 
despatch is almost, I think, if not quite, 
the earliest notification in which we see 
that Her Majesty’s Government were in 
any way anxious that the security of 
the Egyptian garrisons should be con- 
sidered. Now, Sir, General Gordon 
writes a very remarkable Memorandum, 
in which he explains clearly the position 
in which he stands. In his Memo- 
randum, received February 1, he says 
that— 
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“Her Majesty’s Government have come to 

the irrevocable decision not to incur the very 

onerous duty ”’— 

here follow words which would almost 

appear to be ironical if they were not 

in a serious Paper :— 

** Of securing to the peoples of the Soudan a 

just = government.”—{Egypt, No. 7 (1884), 
p. 2. 
Her Majesty’s Government have given 
us this leading instruction to General 
Gordon—that it was their irrevocable 
decision not to incur the onerous duty 
of securing the just future government 
of the Soudan. General Gordon is a 
man who, as we all know, would not be 
afraid of responsibility in any form; 
like a wise and practical man, he places 
on record the leading points of his expe- 
dition, and, to use his own words, keep- 
ing paragraph No. 1 in view—namely, 
that the evacuation of the Soudan is 
irrevocably decided upon, he says it 
will depend upon circumstances in what 
way that is to be accomplished. Now, 
let me ask the attention of the Com- 
mittee for one moment to a point in the 
programme of General Gordon which, I 
think, has hitherto escaped remark. His 
idea is— 

“ That the restoration of the country should 
be made to the different petty Sultans who 
existed at the time of Mehemet Ali’s conquest, 
and whose families still exist; that the Mahdi 
should be left altogether out of the calculation 
as regards the handing over the country; and 


that it should be optional with the Sultans to 
accept his supremacy or not.”’—[Ibid.] 


Adding, that to hand over to the Mahdi 
the arsenals would be a mistake. Tho 
passage to which I desire to call the 
attention of the Committee is that in 
which, after saying there will be little 
or no difficulty in handing over the 
Soudan to those who were the former 
Rulers of the country, he makes certain 
exceptions. And what are they? He 
says that— 

“The most difficult question is how and to 
whom to hand over the arsenals of Khartoum, 
Dongola, and Kassala.” 


And I agree that, although the policy of 
General Gordon, in pursuance of the 
instructions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, is plain enough as regards the 
ortions of the country referred to as 
aving Rulers to whom you can hand 
them over, yet exception is made with 
reference to these three important places, 
with regard to which I hazard the 
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humble opinion that they should not be 
given up. Whoever looks at the map 
will see the importance of these places 
for purposes both offensive or defensive 
in respect of the Frontier of Egypt. I 
do not wish to comment in detail as to 
the other points which may be still left 
in doubt. We are a little anxious to 
know if the handing over of Khartoum, 
whether it be to Zebehr or to any other 
person, is within the scope, as I under- 
stand it to be, of General Gordon’s in- 
structions; but that being a point, per- 
haps, of difficulty, I will, therefore, not 
touch it. I proceed on safer and sounder 
ground, and I ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to give the 
Committee some information as to what 
we may expect the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to be in respect of 
the other places. There is the policy of 
Cherif Pasha, to which, perhaps, [ should 
do an injustice if I did not quote it in 
his own words. The policy of Cherif 
Pasha, and the policy of the Egyptian 
Government, to which they adhered until 
Her Majesty’s Government displaced 
them, is thus stated— 

‘* The first objection which presents itself to 
the mind in contemplating the possibility of the 
abandonment of the Soudan by Egypt is the 
Firman of the 7th August, 1879, which formally 
prohibits all alienation of territory on the part 
of the Khedive. But, even supposing Egypt to 
have an absolute right of giving up her posses- 
sions in the Soudan, it is right to examine what 
the consequences of it will be. In the actual 
state of affairs, the Government maintains its 
authority over the whole of the Soudan, except- 
ing the Province of Kordofan and the districts 
in the neighbourhood of Suakin. It is a ques- 
tion of abandoning to the insurrection the whole 
of the Eastern Soudan, the Moudiriehs of Berber 
and Dongola, as well as the whole course of the 
Nile, from its source to a point to be defined as 
the Southern Frontier of Egypt. The False 
Prophet would then find himself regarded as 
the sole authority over these vast regions. . . . 
Egypt would thus have contributed to the in- 
crease of the prestige of the False Prophet. . . . 
Deprived of her natural frontiers, and conse- 
quently vulnerable on all sides, Egypt would be 
obliged, to ensure her security, to keep on foot 
a considerable force, and one beyond her means.” 
—([Egypt, No. 1 (1884), pp. 145-6.] 

And this, in respect of the latter portion 
of it, does not appear to be an over- 
rated statement. What is the report 
made to Her Majesty’s Government? It 
is to be found on page 129 of the same 
Blue Book, where Sir Evelyn Baring, 
writing on the 3rd of December, and 
alluding to the alternative policy of 
abandoning the Soudan and occupying 
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Egypt only as far as Assouan or Wady 
Halfa, as the case may be, says— 

“ General Stephenson and Sir Evelyn Wood 
are of opinion that, if the Egyptian Government 
be left to rely exclusively on its own resources, 
and the Mahdi advances, Khartoum must fall. 
... If Khartoum is abandoned, they think 
that the whole of the Valley of the Nile, down 
to Wady Halfa or thereabouts, will probably be 
lost to the Egyptian Government.” 


He goes on to say—I have not the 
passage here, but I shall be in the 
recollection of the Committee—that the 
limitation of the territory of the Egyp- 
tian Government can only be regarded 
as an embodiment of that policy in re- 
spect of which they had placed on record 
that if it were adopted a heavy addition 
must be made to the Egyptian Army. 
Now, I do not know whether the Com- 
mittee fully realize the extent of terri- 
tory to be abandoned. The territory 
between Assouan and Khartoum ex- 
tends over something like nine degrees, 
or, roughly speaking, 600 miles; and I 
understand that 500 miles is what may 
be fairly computed as its lateral dimen- 
sions. To whom is this territory to be 
ceded? Is it to be left outside the 
sphere of our policy? Are we to be in- 
different while tribal warfare is con- 
tinually going on; or are we to subsi- 
dize and encourage friendly tribes, and 
use them as a barrier? Then, with re- 
gard to the Western Frontier. It is 
true that either Wady Halfa or Assouan 
control, to a great extent, the Valley of 
the Nile; but the Western Frontier is a 
source of danger which you cannot alto- 
gether afford to disregard. Again, what 
position will Her Majesty’s Government 
take with regard to the garrisons of the 
Littoral? Still more is the necessity of 
working upon these garrisons pointed to 
by the answer which the noble Reseses 
has given to-day. Are these, in the 
opinion of the noble Marquess, to be 
used only for defensive purposes—the 
forces being shut up at Suakin, and 
presumably at analogous places? If 
80, I ask the Committee to consider what 
a prospect of tribal warfare, and what a 
fruitful source of future Estimates, is 
here opened up. I ask the noble Mar- 
quess to tell the Committee whether the 
garrisoning of these places is to be on 
the same principle as was acted upon in 
the case of Aden? We formerly occu- 
pied Aden alone, and afterwards a small 
extent of country inland; but, practi- 
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cally, we shut ourselves off from all con- 
nection with the interior of the country, 
so much so that I believe officers. were 
at one time prohibited from going any 
distance from the lines of the garrison. 
We ask, are these garrisons to be kept 
for defensive purposes, and for defensive 
purposes alone? The noble Marquess 
spoke of their being occupied for such 
time only until they can be safeguarded 
by the Navy, and until such further 
time, as I apprehend, that the defence 
of the garrisons can be entrusted to 
troops, either British, or under imme- 
diate British command. I should not 
be in Order if I laid any stress upon 
this now; but what a pleasant prospect 
is thus opened up for the Navy, espe- 
cially if it be occupied with operations 
in connection with the Slave Trade; or, 
still more, if, as we heard the other day, 
by formidable hints thrown out by Mi- 
nisters, they were to be occupied with a 
view to prevent communications between 
the Soudan and the head-quarters of the 
Slave Trade in Arabia. That, I think, 
is not a very lively prospect of the duties 
which will devolve on Her Majesty’s 
Navy. I believe there are many creeks 
along the coast where, under shelter of 
the land, dhows can be used for the 
purposes of the Slave Trade. But how 
are these garrisons to be manned? Have 
the Government made up their minds 
upon this point? I modes not only of 
the littoral, but also of the interior 
garrisons; and I ask if they are to be 
manned by Imperial, Turkish, Indian, 
or Egyptian troops? As I understand 
the position, you say to the Turkish 
Government—‘ We are willing to allow 
you to garrison these forts at your own 
cost ’’—that is to say, you will not place 
any charge on that account upon the 
Egyptian, or, presumably, on our own, 
Revenue. But, if that be the ground 
taken up, the communications have, as 
I think the last Blue Book shows, fallen 
through. Either the Turks cannot, or 
will not, garrison these places, or lend 
troops for the purpose at their own ex- 
pense. Her Majesty’s Government do 
not, I presume, intend to pay that ex- 
pense themselves; and probably they 
are of opinion that the Egyptian Re- 
venues are not in a condition to bear it. 
Now, as regards the Indian troops. 
I hope there is no intention of employ- 
ing them in this service, and, were there 
any intention of that, I should myself 
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deprecate such a proposal. However 
fitted Indian troops may be for active 
service and for temporary employment, 
I believe it would be in many ways the 
greatest mistake we could commit to 
employ Indian troops at a distance, or 
for any length of time away from the 
country in which they ought to serve. 
Then, as to Egyptian troops. I pre- 
sume that it is not contemplated that 
you can, at the present time, place upon 
them a great amount of reliance. I do 
not think that recent experience has 
shown that anyone in responsibility, or 
in their senses, would be justified in re- 
lying entirely upon these troops. But I 
think I may say, on the other hand, 
that it would be a mistake to go so far 
in the opposite direction as to condemn 
them altogether, or to say that at no 
time, and under no circumstances, can 
they be made valuable auxiliaries of 
the British Forces. Practically, it comes 
to this. You cannot, or you will not, 
employ Turkish troops; you will not 
employ Indian troops, and you do not 
like to employ Egyptian troops alone; 
and, therefore, you are driven either to 
the employment of mercenaries—I am 
sorry to apply that term to soldiers of 
any nation, even Egyptian under Eng- 
lish officers—or you must use that more 
scarce commodity, the British Forces. 
Well, then, unless we have some expla- 
nation, it appears to me that grave 
danger is involved in that course. There 
is no less danger involved than the 
duality of the Army. This is not a time 
when you can stand up and say that an 
Egyptian Army exists independently and 
separately of the forces under British 
control. Why, see what happened not 
many daysago. There is a telegram of 
the Adjutant General with instructions 
that the Royal Artillery were to take 
over guns and equipment—from an 
English Battery? No—from a Camel 
Battery which had started from Cairo, 
and which was to be brought back at 
once. The Adjutant General may, in 
this case, be excused on the ground of 
emergency; but how is this duality 
going to work? The noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War was 
asked a Question on the 3rd of March 
concerning the troops in Egypt, and he 
replied— 

“We have received information that a Bri- 
gade—at any rate a body—of the Egyptian 
Army has been sent to Assouan. General 
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Stephenson has received instructions, if Sir 
Evelyn Baring and the Egyptian Government 
should think it necessary, to send a British force 
to some point up the Nile in support of that 
force. We have also telegraphed a request that 
in the event of their having been sent, the 
fullest information should be transmitted as to 
the destination and composition of the force; 
but I have not heard that any orders on the 
subject has yet been issued.” 


I want the Committee to consider the 
grave question which is here involved. 
It may be a disgrace to be beaten ; it is 
no disgrace for the best troops in the 
world to be overpowered ; but supposing 
the troops are sent to the frontier—I 
care not whether they are Egyptian or 
British—you must bear in mind if you 
support them by British troops that 
those who attack them attack an integral 
part of the British Army, and the troops 
by which you support them must come 
from your own forces. One word, 
partly in connection with what has 
passed to-day, and partly in connection 
with a statement made by the noble 
Marquess two days ago. It seems to 
me, whether it be General Stephenson, 
General Baker, General Graham, or any 
other officer in command, you have no 
right to throw upon Commanders—I 
care not whether Naval or Military— 
responsibility for the principle by which 
they are guided in their movements. 
The policy must be the policy of the 
Government, although the details may 
be, and rightly are, left with those who 
have the Executive responsibility in 
carrying them out. But when we hear 
of communications between an Admiral 
and a General which open up an entirely 
new campaign, and when we hear that 
these have been approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government, it seems to me 
that a greater responsibility is being 
thrown upon Commanders than you 
have any right to ask them to under- 
take. We have a right, therefore, to 
take the earliest opportunity of asking 
Her Majesty’s Government to inform us, 
not in detail as to what troops are to be 
moved hither and thither, nor what 
garrisons are to be defended, but as to 
the broad outlines of their policy. We 
desire to know, then, of what policy they 
have signified their approval, to what 
policy they intend to adhere, and whether 
if, upon the lines of that policy, their 
subordinates act in a loyal and temperate 
spirit, Her Majesty’s Government will 
be prepared to the utmost extent to 
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assume responsibility for their acts? 
Now, Her Majesty’s Government want 
to put down anarchy and to restore order 
in Egypt—with what success the past 
20 months have shown. The Prime 
Minister, the other day, expressed his 
indifference to comments which might 
appear in the Foreign Press. Now, 
although I touch that point with great 
reserve, I submit that there may come a 
time when the Foreign Press may repre- 
sent, not only its own, but foreign 
opinion, and that if disorder gains head 
you cannot escape criticism, perhaps, 
too, at a time when you will not be 
able to escape interference. The Prime 
Minister himself, in moving the Vote of 
Credit, stated that we were in no sense 
mandatories—that other Powers only 
acquiesced in our action. I have no 
doubt that, so long as their material 
interests are not affected thereby, they 
will confine themselves to representa- 
tions alone. And what is now your 
position? You have shattered the Army 
of Egypt; you have altered, and are 
altering, its Government ; and to say the 
least of it, you have complicated its 
finances. The Government must know 
that they are standing, so to speak, upon 
a quicksand, which, although not yet 
covered by tho tide, trembles beneath 
their feet. Already in the bazaars and 
in Cario—as the saying is, from Pasha 
to donkey-boy—there is the impression 
that the Government have not checked 
these disorders, and that these disorders 
are not checked, with a view of bringing 
about a state of things which must 
necessitate the permanent occupation of 
the country. There is no confidence and 
no stability. I am not going to use 
expressions about blood-guiltiness—if 
bloodshed is to be necessary it is only 
that you may use the means of war to 
the ends of peace. But I say that the 
Government must brush away these 
cobwebs which obscure their view ; they 
must put aside this pretence, if I may 
so call it, which deceives no one—neither 
the Khedive, nor the Prime Minister, 
nor any man in England. They must 
put aside this duality of government. 
You may respect the power and the 
position of the Khedive; but let it be 
known that it is England’s arm that 
puts down tyranny, and keeps it down; 
that it is England’s force which protects 
Egypt alike from internal anarchy and 
external menace; and that it is her 
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well-known justice which give imparti- 
ality to Egyptian tribunals. I remember 
hearing the Prime Minister, in a former 
debate in this House, speak with an 
eloquence which, if I may venture to 
say 80, was never surpassed, even by him- 
self, upon a great work in which the 
Government of which he was the ac- 
knowledged Leader was engaged, and 
he made use of a famous metaphor 
which I presume to quote from memory 
only, because his cadences must live in 
the mind of everyone who was present 
—the right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
‘‘ those who, like Phaeton, with unequal 
hands attempt to guide the chariot of 
the sun.” It is with a firm hand, and 
with undeviating course alone, that the 
Government can conduct the Business 
of the State. Difficulties there have 
been, and will be; but those difficulties 
can only be surmounted by your ap- 
proaching them in a brave and candid 
spirit. We know that the task which 
Her Majesty’s Government have under- 
taken is not the work of a day. There 
is nothing inconsistent with their utter- 
ances in the face of day to say—‘‘ We 
will remain in Egypt until our work is 
done.” What we ask on both sides of 
the House, and what the country has a 
right to ask, is that the Government 
should say what they mean ; and, having 
done that, should do what they say. I 
fear that the Leaders of the Liberal 
Party move along too much, as the 
Spanish proverb says, ‘‘ with the beard 
on the shoulder ;’’ they are continually 
looking behind; they are anxiously 
watching for that Nemesis of Liberal 
Governments — hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway. Impulsive and timorous 
by turns, no Government can hope to 
succeed in such work as they have 
undertaken. Though they may have 
adopted the motto of ‘‘rescue and retire,” 
their action has been for the most part 
‘‘resoue” too late and “retire”? too 
soon. I hope the Committee will pardon 
me for having detained them so long; 
but I have felt it my duty to make these 
observations. The issue is too great, 
the questions before us are too vital, for 
those who speak with responsibility in 
this House always to mince words, how- 
ever carefully they may weigh them. I 
have endeavoured, to the best of my 
limited power, to point out to the Go- 
vernment some of the difficulties in 
which their policy has involved them. I 
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earnestly entreat them—and I am sure 
the Committee will join in that entreaty 
—to look those difficulties in the face, 
to approach them candidly, and, above 
all, as far as they may, to take the 
House and the country into their con- 
fidence. That confidence will not be, I 
feel sure, abused. Your position abroad 
will not be misunderstood ; and even the 
restrictions which, for the time, it may 
be necessary to impose upon the other- 
wise independent action of that Khedival 
Government which you wish to restore, 
will be amply condoned in the recollec- 
tion of those under our rule in Egypt, 
who, though aliens in race, will be knit 
to us by a reign of prosperity and peace. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Does the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman move any 
Amendment ? 

CotoneL STANLEY: I am. in the 
hands of the Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Very well, then, 
Sir, I will take it that the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman does not move 
any Amendment. I rise to make a 
short statement to the Committee. It 
sometimes happens — indeed, I have 
often noticed—that a debate in Com- 
mittee has been conducted with the 
same formality as a debate in the 
House, and has been as protracted as a 
debate in the House. I hardly know 
that this discussion has assumed that 
character ; if it should assume that cha- 
racter I may feel myself justified in 
rising again to address the Committee. 
At present, I rise simply because I have 
the practical object in view of ascertain- 
ing, as far as I can, what is the real ob- 
ject and purpose of the speech of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman, and 
likewise of clearing up, but clearing up 
by bringing together, the repeated de- 
clarations which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have made on the subject of their 
policy, which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
find fault with on all occasions on the 
most conflicting grounds. They find fault 
with it as being too pacific and too war- 
like, and as being too slow and too quick. 
In fact, it has united in itself every at- 
tribute, however conflicting, only with 
this one condition—that all the Govern- 
ment dois mischievous. I will endeavour 
to clear this perplexed and confused issue 
so far as I amable. In one respect I 
am disposed to pay a compliment to the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman, not 
only for the tone and moderation in 
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which he always is able to couch his 
arguments and remarks, but likewise 
for the additional light which he has 
east, I will not say upon the policy— 
that, probably, he would disclaim—but 
upon the views and intentions of the 
Opposition. The ideas of which we 
have had a glimpse in particular 
speeches from one Member of the Op- 
position and another, have been com- 
bined by the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, and put together and have 
come out with something of the cha- 
racter of a complete and comprehensive 
plan aimed at by the speeches of the 
Opposition on this question. So far I 
think that I have this advantage—that 
when I touch that portion of his speech 
I shall show that we do desire to be 
most distinctly at issue upon the policy 
which we propose, and have always 
proposed, to pursue, and the policy 
which the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman recommends, so far as we 
can discern it. Now, Sir, the speech of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, I 
think, naturally divides itself into three 
parts—one of them is a part purely re- 
trospective, and is simply a revival of 
the debate which, after five nights, we 
terminated about a fortnight ago. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman, at 
great length, went over the communica- 
tions with General Hicks, and of the 
responsibility, or non-responsibility, of 
Her Majesty’s Government for his move- 
ment or for his fate. Well, Sir, if ever 
there was a res judicate in Parliament, 
that is a res judicate. That formed the 
staple of the speech with which the Vote 
of Censure was submitted to the House, 
and I will not go farther into that part 
of the question—for I should be unjus- 
tifiably wasting the time of the Commit- 
tee if I were to go any farther into that 
part of the question—than to say that 
there is not the smallest shred of 
evidence that General Hicks at any 
time supposed that he had, or was to 
have, either the material or moral sup- 
port of the British Government. There 
is not the smallest shred of evidence in 
the speech of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, or in any other speech— 
plenty of argument—made by right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that General Hicks 
must have thought it; and no argument 
or evidence whatever to show that 
General Hicks did think he had that 
material or moral support. There is no 
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evidence to show that he was not per- 
fectly aware that, in any communication 
he may have had with Lord Dufferin, 
he was receiving more than the personal 
opinion of Lord Dufferin— not the 
slightest evidence. The only piece of 
evidence worth having which the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman adduced 
was the telegram addressed to General 
Hicks by the Khedive; because that 
telegram distinctly went to show that 
the expedition to Kordofan arose directly 
from the orders of the Khedive conveyed 
to General Hicks, and that the British 
Government in no way intervened, and 
were in no way responsible. [Colonel 
Srantey: It was in English cypher. } 
In English cypher. The English are 
responsible because a telegram is con- 
veyed in English cypher! If the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman thinks that 
an argument worth laying before the 
House, and founding upon it what was 
to be a Vote of Censure upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, I may say that with 
that argument I am not prepared to 
cope. The right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman goes back to the condition of 
Egypt generally. He has described our 
difficulties—difficulties which came to 
us with the inheritance of the previous 
Government. [‘Oh, oh!”] Yes; it is 
well to meet with inarticulate cries what 
cannot be met in any other way. Show 
me—assert, if you venture to assert— 
and I know there will be no Gentleman 
belonging to the late Cabinet will ven- 
ture to assert—that we did not find our- 
selves in Egypt pledged to the earnest 
support of the Khedive and his Govern- 
ment. That is an engagement under 
which we have been, to the best of our 
power—very badly, indeed, according 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite—that was 
the engagement—the benevolent but 
most unwise engagement—which the 
late Government made, and which has 
been the basis of the whole of our policy, 
as it is now the cause of the whole of our 
embarrassments in Egypt. I go along 
with the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man when he describes the difficulties 
of the situation. We are as sensible of 
them as anyone ; and I think that he 
and his Colleagues should have been a 
little more sensible of them; because I 
have shown they were distinctly warned 
of what was to come before they con- 
tracted the engagement. But why should 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
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exaggerate the difficulties ? Why should 
he say that ‘‘ for 20 months you have 
been going on in Egypt and nothing has 
been done?” Is that true? He says 
we went to restore tranquillity in Egypt. 
Tranquillity has been restored. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’’] Go onwith yourinarticulatemodes 
of expression ; they are extremely suitable 
and very convenient when no others are 
available. Tranquillity prevails in Egypt, 
and until the disasters in the Soudan 
there was no apprehension with regard to 
its tranquillity. I will not say abso- 
lutely that there is no apprehension at 
this moment; because, undoubtedly, the 
advance of a portion of Wood’s Army to 
Assouan is a prudential and preventive 
measure, adopted for fear the sympathetic 
influence of the disturbance in the 
Soudan should produce uneasiness, or 
even disturbance, among the population 
of Upper Egypt, who are not quite so 
easily controlled, and not quite so re- 
moved from the possibility of excitement, 
as the population of Lower Egypt. And 
that, Sir, is the object of the expedition 
to Assouan. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has treated it as if it were a 
measure indicating a policy of advance. 
It is nothing of the kind. We have been 
in Egypt pledged, while we remain, to 
maintain the tranquillity of Egypt, and, 
of course, that tranquillity must be 
maintained. While we remain under 
that pledge that tranquillity must be 
maintained by the use of the force which 
is available for the purpose, at the point 
where it appears to be wanted. It is 
simply the execution of a portion of the 
original engagement, for which a part of 
Wood’s Army has gone to Assouan, and 
for which it is possible that a portion of 
the British troops may be advanced, 
either to or towards Assouan, in order 
to give them support. It has nothing 
whatever to do with the slightest varia- 
tion of policy. The right hon, and gal- 
lant Gentleman made an appeal to us in 
the peroration of his speech in entreat- 
ing us to remain in Egypt until our 
work wasdone. If there is one declara- 
tion more than another that we have re- 
iterated until the House must be sick of 
hearing it, it is that very declaration ; 
and it now comes out as the climax of a 
great Opposition speech, addressed to us 
in total forgetfulness of the language 
which we have used, so often and so 
freely, that really it requires a special 
petition for the indulgence of the House 
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if one were to attempt to use it again. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
is rather displeased with me for having 
said I do not look to the guidance of the 
Foreign Press upon this occasion with 
very great confidence, and that I was 
not very disposed to follow it. He says 
that the Foreign Press may, at certain 
times, embody foreign opinion. I am 
one of those who think that in cer- 
tain cases foreign opinion is a most im- 
portant element in the materials of con- 
sideration for the Government. I think, 
for example, that if we had difficulties 
in some quarter of the world, where the 
countries of Europe had no special in- 
terests of their own—in that case their 
opinions upon our conduct in those diffi- 
culties would be of the greatest import- 
ance. But at present our position in 
Egypt is this—we are not doing our 
own work, nor seeking our own ends; 
we are doing the work of Europe, and 
of civilization in general. I must own 
that I think it would be a very unsafe 
course indeed for us to say the Foreign 
Press is to guide us, and to indicate to 
us the extent to which we are to go—we 
paying the cost, we shedding the blood 
as well as finding the treasure. It 
would be all very well for them to look 
on and to say—‘‘ Oh, my fine fellows, 
you must not be satisfied here, but you 
must go a great deal further.” These 
are the circumstances under which the 
right hon. and galJant Gentleman asks 
us to have great regard for the opinion 
of the Foreign Press. Well, I think 
that it is not a very safe course that he 
advises, and I entirely decline to follow 
him in these particulars, although, 
where an impartial opinion can fairly 
be expected from the Foreign Press, I 
am as ready to admit its importance as 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
perhaps more so. I have spoken thus 
far retrospectively of the condition of 
Egypt. When the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman says nothing has been done, 
I will not go over all the particulars, but 
I say a good deal has been done. Order 
has been established ; industry is pro- 
ceeding upon its regular footing; the 
greatest and most baneful anomalies 
which existed in Egypt, and which it 
was most difficult to remove—especially 
that gross and cruel anomaly of the ex- 
emption of foreigners from taxation— 
have been removed. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentieman says that is nothing, 
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Why, what was the main cause—the 
main pretext and the main handle—that 
was given to discontent—aye, and to 
just discontent—in Egypt? I believe 
that very considerable reforms have 
been effected, and very considerable re- 
ductions made, in that other and twin 
grievance of the Egyptian people— 
namely, the exorbitant and unnecessary 
number of foreigners who were em- 
ployed in the adminstration of Egypt. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
has gone into these exaggerations; but 
the Committee, I am quite sure, will 
bear in mind that although the work 
has been rudely checked and arrested 
—and it is difficult to speak confidently 
of its ultimate issue—yet great progress 
has been made; and even at the present 
moment much has been done, and 
much that is of the greatest import- 
ance, towards the establishment of a 
better and more stable state of things 
in Egypt. Now, I want to draw the 
distinction rather more strongly than 
it was drawn by the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman mingled in his speech 
two questions, which for us at the mo- 
ment are very distinct. I mean the 
question of policy and proceedings in 
the Soudan, and the question of the 
policy and proceedings in regard to 
Egypt Proper. It is impossible for us, 
in my mind, to form any new conclusion, 
or modify any old conclusion, with re- 
gard to Egypt Proper, until we have 
been enabled to arrive at some settle- 
ment of the formidable question still 
open in the Soudan. I do not think 
that that is altogether an immoderate 
assertion to make. At any rate, it is our 
belief, with military questions as yet 
not brought absolutely to a conclusion 
—though I trust they are very close to 
it—yet with our soldiers in the Soudan, 
and until we are able to say that we 
have closed that chapter, it is idle for us 
to endeavour to say, or consider, what 
our exact position in Egypt may be. We 
cannot, until these operations are con- 
cluded, measure exactly the effects of 
the disaster in the Soudan upon Egypt ; 
and that we should be able to measure 
that exactly is absolutely necessary in 
forming a just view of the steps we 
may have to take in Egypt. But, Sir, 
itis here that I have to notice the re- 
markable development of ideas in the 
speech of the right hon. and gallant 
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Gentleman, though I see, or think I see, | Government as to the Soudan. Sir, there 


that we cannot enter with advantage on | 


the consideration of a policy for Egypt 
Proper until we are enabled, in some 
degree, to close this chapter in the 
Soudan, and especially the military 
chapter. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is under no such difficulty. 
He has got his plan cut and dry, and 
he has told us what it is. It is that the 
Egyptian Government should be swept 
clean away ; it is that the Khedive may 
be maintained, or shall be main- 
tained, as a puppet in the hands of the 
British authorities—[Lord Ranpotru 
QOuvurcHILt: He is that now. |—and that 
the political, the military, the adminis- 
trative, the judicial, and the financial 
government of Egypt shall all be done, 
both in fact and in word, as a British 
operation. That is to say, we are to 
assume the government of Egypt. Now, 
Sir, that is what we shall not do. And 
one objection which I think the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has over- 
looked is this—it would be a gross 
breach of the public law of Europe. 
Even if there were no breach of the 
public law, I hope that this country will 
well consider its course—will consider 
the future that will lie before it—before 
it undertakes the government in Egypt 
of a Mahommedan people. I hope the 
country will take note of the declara- 
tions of the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman; and I undoubtedly say that he 
may well find fault with our policy if he 
measures it with his own, for, no doubt, 
he thinks his own to be wise and just. 
In our view it is neither the one nor the 
other. So much with regard to Egypt. 
But I come now to the Soudan; 
and though I do not think that this 
Vote affords a very appropriate oppor- 
tunity for dealing with the affairs of 
Egypt, or the policy in Egypt Proper, 
yet I quite admit it does afford fair op- 
portunity for comment and criticism with 
regard to the Soudan, subject, of course, 
to the general rules of prudence. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman com- 
menced his speech by saying that if he 
had had doubts as to the necessity of 
raising a discussion at the present time 
those doubts would have been removed 
by the remarks of my noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Hartington); and he 
treated the remarks of my noble Friend 
as involving a great change with re- 
spect to the views and intentions of the 
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is no change whatever in those views 
and intentiong, and there was no change 
whatever, expressed or implied, in any 
of the words of my noble Friend. The 
questions of policy with regard to the 
Soudan are these—they refer partly to 
the beleaguered garrisons of Tokar 
and Sinkat; partly to Suakin and the 
coast of the Red Sea; partly and mainly 
to the interior of the Soudan ; to the 
mission of General Gordon, and the 
plans which General Gordon may adopt 
or recommend. It is needless to dwell 
upon the questions of the two garrisons 
of Sinkat and Tokar; that question has 
been entirely disposed of by the one un- 
fortunately having been destroyed, and 
by the other having been partly rescued 
and having partly gone over to the other 
side. With regard to Suakin, the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman appeared 
to think that the plans of the Govern- 
ment had undergone a change, and that 
such change had been in some way an- 
nounced in the speech of my noble 
Friend (the Murquess of Hartington). 
There was nothing of the kind. My 
noble Friend said nothing to modify the 
declarations we have uniformly made, 
to this effect—that after the affairs re- 
lating to the two garrisons were disposed 
of, the object of the forces would be a 
defensive object, and would have refer- 
ence mainly to Suakin. I have said 
that, because, although I admit there are 
other points on the coast of the Red Sea 
which may become the objects of in- 
terest, there is no other point at which 
there appears as yet to be any likelihood 
of difficulty or danger. The security of 
Suakin has always been professed as an 
object of policy by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment under the existing circumstances ; 
and we have stated, in the strongest 
manner, that any operation undertaken 
outside of Suakin, whatever its form or 
character might be, would be, in its aim 
and in its substance, strictly a defensive 
measure to prevent the placing of that 
port in a position of danger—not merely 
of danger while we had a large British 
force on the coast, but of danger when 
we had reached a point which we seek 
to reach with all the expedition we can 
—nawmely, the point of withdrawing the 
military force which is now in Egypt. 
Therefore, let it be understood that we 
stand exactly where we did in relation 
to the defence of Suakin and with re- 
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ard to military measures. The right 
Een. and gallant Gentleman, in this part 
of his speech, commented on the duty 
we owe to those who are acting for us 
in naval or military matters, or in civil 
matters, not to throw upon them the 
responsibility of any principles which 
are applied to the conduct of the war. 
Certainly, Sir, I should almost have 
thought that such an appeal was un- 
necessary; because it refers to a prin- 
ciple so elementary that even the most 
incapable Government must be supposed 
to be perfectly cognizant of it, and the 
House of Commons would never tolerate 
for one moment the slightest departure 
from it. I do not understand in the 
least degree how it was that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman applied that 
a, to the circumstances before us, 

ecause in the circumstances before us 
what he had to say was that a certain 
Proclamation had been issued. Cer- 
tainly it had. What were the object 
and the principle of that Proclamation ? 
What 1 understand the object of that 
Proclamation to be, though it is impos- 
sible to speak positively without having 
it under my eye, is to assure and give 
notice to the people, in the first place— 
and especially to the soldiers, rather 
than, perhaps, to the Chiefs—with whom 
we were in action last week that if they 
will disperse, and cease to threaten Sua- 
kin, they are perfectly safe; and, in 
the second place, that the purpose for 
which a British Army is there, and for 
which British influence and responsi- 
bility are undoubtedly at this moment 
engaged in the Soudan, is to relieve the 
people from the grievances from which 
they have been suffering; and what is that 
but another mode of expressing, in per- 
fectly intelligible language, the relief of 
the people from the Egyptian supremacy, 
which has been carried on under Go- 
vernors who have not studied, and could 
not be expected to study, the habits of 
the people? That, I understand, is the 
object of the Proclamation. It is sought 
to throw the responsibility on Admiral 
Hewett and General Graham; but we 
adopt the Proclamation ; we are respon- 
sible for it; and if there is a question 
upon it, let the Government be chal- 
lenged here. I have, I hope, stated 
explicitly what is our position with re- 
gard to Suakin. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, I think, has asked 
a great deal more—though that is, per- 
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haps, a matter of detail—than he him- 
self could possibly at this moment expect 
us to explain. He wants to know pre. 
cisely what are the ultimate arrange- 
ments for the security of Suakin, and 
other ports on the Red Sea. Now, I think 
that is asking what he can hardly ex- 

ect us to answer. There are rights at 

uakin other than our rights. There 
are the rights of Egypt, which are not 
yet abandoned ; there are the rights of 
the Sultan, which we have never ques- 
tioned, and which we have every reason 
to respect ; and it is too much that now, 
within five or six days of a considerable 
military operation, undertaken for the 
security of Suakin, with which we are 
at the moment charged, without our 
being able yet to say that the force 
menacing Suakin has finally been dis- 
persed—it is too much to ask what are 
our final arrangements for the security 
of Suakin. The principle upon which 
we go I have explained explicitly. We 
shall have to consider, subject to the 
correction of the House of Commons, 
what will be the best form of providing 
ultimately for the security of Suakin; 
but the withdrawal of the British Forces 
from that region undoubtedly is an ob- 
ject which we admit to be an object of 
desire and of urgency, and one which 
we shall endeavour, with all possible 
speed, to attain. Then the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has entered 
upon a discussion with regard to 
General Gordon. As to General Gor- 
don, I have no more to do than to 
say that we make ourselves respon- 
sible for all the measures which he 
adopts. But the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has also been discussing 

rospectively the actions of General 

ordon, and has been quoting General 
Gordon’s plans, and he has been show- 
ing that some portions of these plans 
will be very difficult to carry into effect. 
I think that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is rather open to the remark 
which was made the other day with re- 
gard to Suakin by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle—that you are endeavouring 
to withdraw from the House of Com- 
mons, and by discussions across the 
Table, the power of deciding these mat- 
ters. He invites the Government to 
take the House and the country into 
their confidence. Yes; but he invites 
the Government to take the whole world 
into their confidenee. He invites us to 
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take every discontented man in Egypt— 
every man in arms in the Soudan—into 
our confidence, although he knows that 
there are strong prudential reasons 
which make that extremely difficult. 
We do not think it well to discuss now 
the future plans of General Gordon. 
What I say is this—so long as General 
Gordon continues to be in the Soudan 
the agent of the Ezyptian Government, 
with our concurrence and authority, we 
will make ourselves responsible for his 
acts. I do not think the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman goes the right 
way to work in describing General Gor- 
don’s acts and intentions. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman quoted 
from an important Paper by General 
Gordon a passage in which he said— 

“Her Majesty’s Government have come to 

the irrevocable decision not to incur the very 
onerous duty of securing to the peoples of the 
Soudan a just future Government. That, as a 
consequence, Her Majesty’s Government have 
determined to restore to these peoples their in- 
dependence, and will no longer suffer the Egyp- 
tian Government to interfere with their affairs.” 
—(Egypt, No. 7 (1884), p. 2.] 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
might have gone a little further, and said 
General Gordon entirely coneurred in 
these views, and told the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman in this document 
that he did concur in them, and went 
there with his whole heart to give effect 
to them. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman must, I think, have felt that 
in describing that document he left out 
what was the most important thing of 
all. Goneral Gordon said— 

“Although it is out of my province to give 
any opinion as to the action of Her Majesty's 
Government in leaving the Soudan, still i must 
say it would be an iniquity to reconquer these 
peoples and then hand them back to the Egyp- 
tians without guarantees of future good govern- 
ment.”’—[ Ibid. } 

The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
may meet us, and say he does not pro- 
pose to hand them back to the Egyp- 
tians without guarantees for good go- 
vernment. He proposes to take them 
over himself. That is virtually the up- 
shot of what the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman said. What was the mean- 
ing of that part of his speech where he 


described the wide range of country be- | E 


tween Assouan and Khartoum? What 
was the meaning of that, and of the 
want of government for that country, 
except that we ought to undertake the 
government of the country and be re- 
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sponsibleforit? [Colonel Sranzey dis- 
sented.] The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman may shake his head ; but it 
is in vain to shake his head in the teeth 
of his own words. As I understand 
him, the military, the financial, and the 
| syste administration of Egypt are to 

e carried on, in substance and in name, 
by the British Government. What fol- 
lows? First of all, to provide for the two 
courses of the Nile, until you come to 
the country properly called the Soudan ; 
and then, possibly, taking a moderate 
view of the speech of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, to leave out Kordo- 
fan and Darfour ; but as to Sennaar, and 
the Eastern Provinces of the Soudan, it 
is evident that he contemplates a vir- 
tual annexation in the name of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I have endea- 
voured to make it understood that the 
Government feel themselves precluded 
from auy profitable discussion of the 
general policy in Egypt; but as to the 
Soudan they remain precisely where 
they were. They are there for certain 
purposes. They will make provision for 
these purposes ; they will endeavour, as 
soon as is compatible with these pur- 
poses, to withdraw the military forces 
in that region; and they render them- 
selves fully responsible for all the mea- 
sures that General Gordon may take. 
Under these circumstances, I can quite 
understand the dissatisfaction of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite with the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. But in the 
course of the 12 nights which we have, 
wholly or partially, devoted to debates 
on Egypt out of the 25 Sittings in the 
present Session, I should have supposed 
that the affairs of Egypt had occupied 
nearly as large a share of the time and 
attention of the British Parliament as 
is due to them. We do not wish, in 
any degree, to restrain or check that 
liberty of criticism which belongs to the 
rights and duties of Members of Parlia- 
ment; but we believe that no Govern- 
ment, under any circumstances of equal 
difficulty, have ever gone further in ex- 
plaining its views, its intentions, and 
the principles of its policy, than we 
have done with regard to the affairs of 


‘. 
sh GEORGE CAMPBELL rose to 
move an Amendment which he had 
placed upon the Paper. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE rose to Order, 
and said he had an Amendment on the 
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Paper; but if the hon. Member's 
Amendment was taken first he was 
afraid he would be cut out. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton did not rise when 
the Question was put, and I called upon 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy ; but as 
the hon. Member for Northampton has 
an Amendment to reduce the Vote by 
the larger amount, it is more in Order 
that he should be heard first. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
very glad to have heard the speech of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite, because it had given, at least, 
a vague notion of the policy of the 
Opposition ; but that policy, or the in- 
dication of a policy, was too vague to 
induce hon. Members on this side of the 
House to place Egyptian matters in the 
hands of hon. Gentlemen opposite in- 
stead of in the hands of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. They had proposed 
no Amendment, and he did not know 
whether they intended to oppose the 
Vote or not. They had made a broad 
railing complaint against what the Go- 
vernment had done; but they had not 
said whether this money ought to be 
pee by this country ornot. The Prime 

inister had complained more than 
once that there was a tendency on the 
part of hon. Members to talk a good 
deal about Egypt. Well, he considered 
that he had two mandates to talk upon 
Egyptian matters—one from his con- 
stituents, the other from the Prime 
Minister. His constituents had recently 

assed a resolution thanking him for 

aving, in every way he possibly could, 
opposed any further money being spent 
upon Egypt; while the Prime Minister 
had himself more than once pointed out 
that one of the great evils of these ex- 
peditions was that they must necessarily 
interfere with business, both at home 
and abroad. The Prime Minister had, 
in his opinion, truly stated what ought 
to be the view of the House when he 
said they ought to consider well whether 
they would increase the responsibility 
of this country by taking under the 
sway of England—for that was what 
hon. Gentlemen opposite wished—a 
large Mahommedan population. They 
might think what they would; but, 
unquestionably, the vast mass of the 
people of Egypt strongly objected to 
our interfering in any sort of way in 
the government of their country, with 
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our ideas of civilization, connected with 
different religions. Anyone, he thought, 
must admit that when we talked about 
civilizing the Egyptians we were talking 
of civilizing them against their own 
wish. Hon. Gentlemen opposite asked 
the Government to do so; but the Prime 
Minister had stated that we had an 
engagement with Europe, and our en- 
gagement with Europe was to put up 
some sort of Government in Egypt, and 
remain there until something like law 
and order had been restored in that 
country. But the Prime Minister had 
said that tranquillity and order did now 
exist in Egypt, and that some sort of 
institutions of a liberal nature were 
gradually growing up there. There- 
fore, we had fulfilled our engagement 
to Europe by what had been already 
done. It could not be said that we 
were there for any gain to ourselves; 
and, indeed, if we were offered Egypt 
as a gift we should make a great mistake 
if we accepted it. In that case we 
should have to maintain, at least, some 
sort of an army there; but what he ob- 
jected to particularly in this Vote was 
that Parliament was asked to vote this 
sum of money not only for Egypt Proper, 
but on account of the military opera- 
tions in the Soudan. As the Prime 
Minister had said, the question of 
Colonel Hicks was a question in rea 
judicata ; that was perfectlytrue. Colonel 
Hicks went there by his own free will, 
or, rather, by the will of the Egyptian 
Government, without any responsibility 
on our part, and he was defeated ; and, 
his army having been defeated, the 
House had a perfect right to protest 
against any other expedition being sent 
there, because the only ground on which 
an expedition could be sent there was 
the restoration of order in Lower Egypt. 
Therefore, the House had a right to 
say that advantage should not be taken 
of that in order to send a second expedi- 
tion to the Soudan. He admitted that 
the Government had been in great diffi- 
culties owing to the action of their Pre- 
decessors; but why had they pledged 
themselves not only to defend Egypt 
Proper, but also the ports on the Red 
Sea? That he had never been able to 
quite understand. These ports were 
many hundreds of miles away from 
Egypt, and we had determined to ad- 
vise Egypt to give up the Soudan. 
Why, then, should the Government 
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have said they would defend these ports, 
they being really ports of the Soudan ? 
The Prime Minister had told the House 
that the recent operations were of an 
essentially defensive character, and that 
the battle—or he would almost say the 
slaughter—at El Teb, was for the de- 
fence of Suakin. He would accept the 
right hon. Gentleman’s view; but he 
must then point out, as a necessary 
consequence, that we were there in the 
interests of Egypt, and for Egypt. The 
Prime Minister had stated that he was 
not prepared to say what would happen 
when we withdrew from Suakin; but 
it might be taken as an assumption, 
until something else was said to the 
contrary, that Suakin, being an Egyptian 
port, would revert to Egypt. We had, 
therefore, gone to defend an Egyptian 
port. We had defended it by the slaugh- 
ter of these people; but, still, this was 
thesole excuse to justify us in going there 
and slaying these Arabs. There were 
two theories put forward with regard to 
Suakin ; and he must observe, with 
all respect for the Prime Minister, that 
they had been put forward since it was 
determined to charge the British nation 
with the costs of the expedition. One 
theory was with regard to the Slave 
Trade. It had been stated several times 
by Gentlemen on the Front Bench that 
in order to put down the Slave Trade in 
the Soudan it was necessary to defend 
Suakin. As a matter of fact, the coast 
of the Soudan was not very far from 
Arabia. The Red Sea might be con- 
sidered a speciés of lake; but the ports 
on the Red Sea were not essential to the 
taking of slaves over from the Soudan 
to Arabia. They were taken down to 
the coast, put in dhows, and ferried over 
to Arabia. Consul Moncrieff, in a Re- 
port last year, had mentioned the dif- 
ferent ports on the coast to which the 
slaves were ferried, and he specially ex- 
cepted Suakin. He believed that no 
slaves had ever been sent there; but if 
the Egyptian sway was re-established, 
could it be supposed that that would put 
an end to slavery? These Egyptians 
were the people who had been at the 
bottom of the Slave Trade. They were 
the people who had always encouraged 
the trade; and he believed that if the 
Egyptian flag again floated over Suakin 
it would become a great entrepét, and 
there would be a great increase in the 
Slave Trade. The ground upon which 
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the Committee was asked to vote this 
money was that it was possible the in- 
surrection or movement of the Mahdi 
might extend to Arabia. He had been 
surprised to hear the Prime Minister 
use that argument, because he had un- 
derstood that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
‘‘bag and baggage” policy applied to 
the whole of the Turkish Empire. | Mr. 
GLaDsTONE dissented.}] He wassorry to 
see that the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
sented from this, for he thought the less 
there was of Turkish rule the better it 
would be for the whole world. He 
should, in fact, be glad to see the “ bag 
and baggage”’ policy which the Prime 
Minister had suggested with regard to 
Roumelia adopted in Arabia; but, any- 
how, he could not see why they should 
spend all this money in order to prevent 
the movement of the Mahdi extending 
to Arabia. In Arabia there were Turkish 
Governors who oppressed the people; 
and it would be advantageous to Arabia 
if there were some national movement 
in that country. He thought he had 
shown that we had no reason, either in 
regard to the Slave Trade or to the 
Turkish Empire, to defend Suakin; 
that we went there, and our only ground 
for going there was for the benefit of 
the Egyptian people. The Egyptian 
Army having been vanquished, we then 
sent our men there and spent our money. 
It followed, therefore, that Egypt, and 
not England, if anybody, ought to pay 
the cost. It might be said that Egypt 
could not pay; that the fellaheen were 
already over-taxed. He quite admitted 
that; but he held that there were two 
sources from which the money might be 
taken. The first source was the bond- 
holders; but if that was objected to, 
then there was the Egyptian Tribute. 
He considered that the bondholders were 
at the bottom of the whole of the mischief 
in Egypt; and he further considered 
that the Egyptian Debt was one of the 
greatest swindles that could be con- 
ceived. We had established a Control 
there which had gradually acquired 
power; but there was, as far as he could 
see, but one point underlying the whole 
of our interference, and that was that 
the bondholders should receive their 
money. Lord Salisbury wrote despatches 
insisting that the coupons should be 
paid; our agents wrote back that that 
could not be done without cruelty and 


oppression; but, still, Lord Salisbury 
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insisted that the coupons should be paid, 
and that culminated in an outbreak. We 
had crushed Arabi, bombarded and de- 
stroyed Alexandria, and destroyed the 
Egyptian Army at Tel-el-Kebir; and 
what was all that for? He could not 
see any other reason than the benefit of 
the bondholders. It was frequently 
stated that we were under some species 
of international obligation to see that 
the bondholders received their interest ; 
but what was this international obliga- 
tion? At one time, before the Law of 
Liquidation took place, there were cer- 
tain International Tribunals; and any 
subject of any European State who did 
not receive his due interest could sue in 
these International Tribunals. But 
Egypt was bankrupt, and could not 
pay; and therefore it was proposed—he 
thought England put herself at the head 
of the movement—that there should be 
some sort of composition agreed to; 
that all the 14 Powers should say—‘“‘ If 
you will pay our subjects so much, we 
will engage that none of our subjects 
shall sue for any excess in the Interna- 
tional Tribunals.””’ That was the basis 
of the Law of Liquidation; but Lord 
Salisbury had said—-and this was a most 
important factor in the matter—the costs 
of the Administration were to come first, 
and the bondholders afterwards. At the 
present moment Egypt owed £5,000,000 
or £6,000,000, which she would have to 
borrow ; and, consequently, we should 
have to go to the Great Powers, and 
either suggest that the Sinking Fund 
should be arrested for a time, or that the 
interest on the Debt should be lowered. 
In any case, we should have to get the 
interest on this £5,000,000 or £6,000,000, 
not from the fellaheen, because they 
could not pay any more, but from the 
bondholders. The question was, whe- 
ther the British artizan was to be taxed 
for a matter which in no way concerned 
him, in order that the Egyptian Shylock 
might have his pound of flesh? We 
must put aside entirely the idea that the 
fellaheen were to be unceasingly taxed, 
because they could pay no more; and 
the question was, whether the bond- 
holders should pay, or whether the 
artizans of this country should be taxed, 
This was essentially an Egyptian mat- 
ter; and when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment went there to defend Suakin for 
the Egyptians, that involved the neces- 
sity of their accepting the view that the 
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Egyptians themselves ought to pay. He 
held that the bondholders ought to pay ; 
but if hon. Gentlemen objected to that, 
then there was the Egyptian Tribute, 
and they knew what that was. He knew 
it was said that this Tribute had been 
the cause of the evil, and that innocent 
people would suffer in consequence ; but 
surely the mortgagee could not have a 
better title to the estate than the owner, 
The Turks were very astute, and they 
had mortgaged the other day the Tribute 
of Eastern Roumelia. He hoped the 
bondholders would insist upon getting it. 
If gentlemen would buy bonds which re- 
presented an unjust Tribute they must 
take the consequences, and if they lost 
their money they had only themselves to 
blame. He had endeavoured to give a 
practical turn to the debate. He had 
stated what his object was, and he was 
now going to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £206,150. He left 
two items in. The first was a trifle to be 
included in the Estimates for chaplains. 
He really thought it would be monstrous 
to insist upon a Mahommedan popula- 
tion paying for our chaplains. e had 
also left in an item for nurses. That 
also was a work of charity, and he saw 
no objection to the payment of the 
amount charged; but he would ask the 
Committee to refuse to vote the rest of 
the Estimate—namely, £206,150. He 
had no doubt that he would receive the 
usual answer, that the money had al- 
ready been expended and must be paid; 
but, in this particular instance, that 
argument did not quite hold, because, 
although the money might have been 
expended, the real question was, who 
ought to pay it? His contention was 
that Egypt ought to pay it; and, there- 
fore, in conclusion, he begged to move 
that the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£206,150. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£164,750, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1884, to meet additional Expenditure 
for Army Services.’”’—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he was un- 
able to support the Amendment, and he 
intended to oppose it for this reason. 
He thought the amount which the Go- 
vernment had assigned for the purpose 
of this Supplementary Estimate was in 
itself wholly inadequate for the dis- 
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charge of the responsibility they had 
incurred. Therefore, as he thought that 
a larger amount was required than the 
amount asked for, he certainly could not 
support the reduction moved by the hon. 
Member for Northampton. It seemed 
to him that they had gained one con- 
siderable advantage from the discussions 
which had taken place during the Ses- 
sion. They had, for the first time, ob- 
tained from Her Majesty’s Government 
an admission that they had incurred 
vast responsibility by the duties they 
had undertaken in connection with 
Egypt. That admission had been can- 
didly made by Lord Granville, and it 
had also been quite as strongly made by 
the right hon. Tichihemen the President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke). If he (Mr. Tomlin- 
son) dwelt upon the admission for a 
moment, it was because, although it had 
been strongly made by the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman, it would 
appear, from the arguments of other 
Members of the Government, that they 
only appreciated the real extent of their 
responsibility very imperfectly. Even 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, while admitting the immense 
responsibility which now attached to 
this country, appeared to him (Mr. 
Tomlinson) to occupy his mind with 
the things more immediately in view, 
and to endeavour to draw away the 
attention of the House from what was 
really one of the most serious of their 
responsibilities. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, on more than one occasion, 
had spoken of the great responsibility 
which arose in reference to the defence 
of the coast of the Red Sea; but he 
(Mr. Tomlinson) could not help thinking 
that there was another responsibility 
which was of overwhelmingly great im- 
portance—namely, the defence of that 
portion of Egypt which lay upon the 
coast of the Mediterranean. e con- 
tended that that was a responsibility 
which had arisen directly in consequence 
of the action of the present Govern- 
ment, and it was a responsibility which 
would still remain, even if we were able 
to withdraw our troops from Egypt. If 
we could not be said to have incurred it 
to the full extent after the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, certainly we did 
so after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir; but 
he thought that the responsibility for the 
defence of the Mediterranean portion of 
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the Egyptian coast distinctly arose out 
of the circumstance of the bombardment 
of Alexandria, one result of which was 
to destroy the existing defences of that 
city. From time immemorial Alex- 
andria had been a fortified city, and its 
position was such as to demand that it 
should be fortified. It was the key of 
the Nile, and the Nile might be said to 
be Egypt itself. But either during that 
bombardment, or shortly subsequent to 
that event, the British entirely destroyed 
the defences of Alexandria. They not 
only destroyed those portions of the 
military stores which might be said to 
be comparatively worthless, but they 
destroyed all the modern effective artil- 
lery. There were within the city a 
large number, although he did not know 
exactly how many, of Armstrong guns. 
No doubt they were used with some 
effect against the British Fleet; but 
after the bombardment those guns were 
entirely destroyed. He did not know 
whether the extent to which the de- 
struction of guns was carried out had 
ever been fully stated in any Paper laid 
before Parliament; but he had seen an 
extract from a Paper published in Egypt 
which gave a statement showing the 
extent to which the destruction was 
carried. The document in question was 
an extract from a despatch which gave 
an account of the dismissal of Arabi, 
and then went on to say— 

“ After 10 hours’ bombardment our fortifica- 
tions were annihilated; 400 cannons were de- 


struyed, and the greater part of our artillery- 
men were killed and disabled.”’ 


He believed there was a mistake in the 
statement in reference to the destruction 
of these 400 guns. It did not take 
place during the bombardment, but was 
deliberately carried out by the orders of 
the British Commander after the bom- 
bardment was over. He had it upon 
good authority—the authority of an ex- 
perienced military man, who was out 
there a short time afterwards—that the 
destruction of these guns afforded a 
remarkable instance of the progress 
made by modern science. All that was 
done was to apply a small quantity of 
gun cotton to a particular part of each 
gun, and it was at once rendered quite 
useless. His own opinion was that such 
an act of simple and deliberate Van- 
dalism ought to have been prevented. 
Tue CHAIRMAN: I am afraid that 
the hon, Gentleman is going a little 
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further than he is justified in going by 
the Vote now before the Committee. I 
do not think the question of the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria is involved in 
the Vote. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he was pre- 
pared to submit at once to the ruling of 
the right hon. Gentleman; but he had 
been anxious to explain why it was that 
he opposed the Motion made by the 
hon. Member for Northampton for the 
reduction of the Vote. The point he 
wished to put to the Committee was 
that, so far from the present Vote being 
adequate to enable the Government to 
carry out the responsibility they had 
incurred in Egypt, it was a great deal 
too small ; and it was only by leaving out 
of consideration the responsibility for the 
defence of the Mediterranean coast that 
it could be considered sufficient. But as 
the right hon. Gentleman had ruled that 
he could not go more fully into that ques- 
tion he weal pass it by. But, whether 
in reference to the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean or the coast of the Red Sea, it 
appeared to him that our responsibility 
for everything that had happened had 
been distinctly brought about by our 
own action. Whatever power had been 
left in the hands of the Egyptian autho- 
rities and the Egyptian Government, it 
was perfectly clear from Lord Dufferin’s 
despatches that the policy of the Go- 
vernment was entirely dictated by Lord 
Dufferin himself. He could read ex- 
tracts from Lord Dufferin’s despatches 
to show that the purposes for which our 
Army was sent there were entirely limited 
to the internal defence of Egypt; an 
external defence of that country being 
entirely outside their operations. In 
1883, in laying down the conditions 
on which he estimated that 6,000 men 
would be sufficient, Lord Dufferin said 
that, even on the assumption that Egypt 
could be secured by diplomatic means 
from being involved in disturbances in 
the Provinces, a considerable force 
would still be required. Therefore, 
everything outside the internal defence 
of Egypt Proper, which included, in 
the first instance, the defence of the 
Northern boundaries, and also the de- 
fence of the Soudan, had been de- 
liberately left out of account, in order 
that the Government might not be 
brought face to fuce with the real finan- 
cial problem of Egypt. What he con- 
tended was, that if there were difficulties 
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which required the employment of a force 
to control the proceedings of other Powers 
outside Egypt Proper, the obligation to 
find that force fell upon the British Go. 
vernment. Consequently, such an Amend- 
ment as that which had been proposed 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
was one which they could not, in honour 
or self-respect as a nation having the 
slightest regard to right and justice, 
accept at all. The hon. Member for 
Northampton had, first of all, suggested 
that the expense of theseoperations might 
be thrown upon Egypt, leaving a chance 
of recovering it by some arrangement 
with the bondholders. Now, he (Mr. 
Tomlinson) thought their experience in 
regard to the six months’ loan raised at 
the rate of 6 per cent for the purpose of 
carrying on the administration of Egypt 
showed pretty clearly that the influ- 
ences which were exercised in conneo- 
tion with the rights and privileges of 
the bondholders would prevent any part 
of the money coming from such a source 
as that. In regard to the Egyptian 
Tribute, the Government had asserted 
over and over again—and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had that 
night reiterated the assertion—that they 
had no intention, in anything they were 
doing in Egypt, to interfere with the 
rights and privileges of the Sultan. 
Then, with that limitation, how it could 
be supposed that any part of the Turkish 
Tribute could be applied to the payment 
of the expense of the war at Suakin 
was to him perfectly unintelligible. He 
did not think many Members would be 
found who were prepared to support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. He (Mr. Tomlinson) had 
hoped that he might have been able to 
go a little more fully into these matters, 
and especially into the important ques- 
tion how far the duty had devolved on 
this country of providing for the de- 
fence of Alexandria. That was an im- 
portant point, and one which had not 
been entered into before. At the pre- 
sent moment the defence of Alexandria 
was practically left to our Mediterranean 
Fleet ; and, as far as he knew, no Esti- 
mate had been taken for the cost of 
strengthening the defences. It had, 
however, been ruled by the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair that he could 
not discuss that question at length ; and 
he would, therefore, only say that he 
intended strongly to oppose the Amend- 
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ment which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton had moved. 

Mr. RYLANDS remarked that the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Tomlin- 
son) seemed to have arrived at the con- 
clusion that hon. Members on that side of 
the House would not be disposed to vote 
for the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton. The hon. 
Member for Preston seemed to entertain 
the idea that, on the whole, the sum 
asked for by Her Majesty’s Government 
was insufficient; and it seemed to be of 
very little consequence to the hon. Mem- 
ber whether the taxpayers of this country 
should have their Galion increased or 
not. Now, whatever might be the view 
of hon. Gentlemen inside that House, 
he (Mr. Rylands) ventured to say that 
out-of-doors there was a strong feeling 
against these recurring charges being 
laid on the National Exchequer. There 
was a very strong impression that it was 
a gross injustice that the industry of the 
country should be seriously burdened in 
order to confer advantages upon a people 
who ought, if such expenditure was ne- 
cessary, to take steps for bearing the 
burden themselves. Personally, he was 
somewhat unfortunately placed in this 
discussion, because he did not entirely 
concur in the views of some of his hon. 
Friends near him when they contended 
that the Government should leave Egypt 
at once. Now, although we had com- 
mitted at first what he considered to be 
acrime, yet he was bound to say that 
after the bombardment and destruction 
of Alexandria he thought, when they 
had shattered the Government of Egypt, 
they were necessitated, in order to pre- 
serve the Egyptian State from absolute 
anarchy and destruction, to afford an 
opportunity, by the development of the 
administration of Egypt, for the good 
government of that country. Therefore, 
when his hon.. Friend seemed to argue 
that they ought at once to leave Egypt 
to take care of itself, and to take no 
further interest in that country, he was 
not at all able to join with him. Onthe 
contrary, although, as he said, he be- 
lieved that the Government had com- 
mitted an act which, in the very strongest 
terms, he had denounced as a crime, 
yet he had always considered that, hav- 
ing so shattered the Government of 
Egypt, and having destroyed the only 
National movement on which there 


seemed to be any possibility of develop- 
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ing that country, if they left Egypt 
now, and left the Egyptians to ‘‘ stew 
in their own juice,” they would commit 
a blunder, which was, perhaps, worse 
than a crime. Therefore he had never 
joined with his hon. Friends in think- 
ing that they ought now to withdraw 
from the country. On the eontrary, 
it had always appeared to him to be 
the most statesmanlike course that the 
Government should accept their respon- 
sibility fully and without disguise. The 
mischief had been done, and the Go- 
vernment, by pretending that they had 
no responsibility, were trying to estab- 
lish the fiction of an Egyptian Power 
which did not actually exist. Originally 
the Government did too little. They 
ought to have stopped the expedition of 
Hicks Pasha, and thus have prevented 
the catastrophe which had taken place. 
Now, however, they were doing too 
much. Having done too little for some 
time, they were now doing too much. 
In regard to the policy of the Govern- 
ment in the Soudan—as far as it was a 
policy—of withdrawing from the Soudan 
and giving up to the Soudanese the 
management of their own affairs, he 
entirely approved of that policy; but 
he thought they ought to let that policy 
be well known in the East of the Soudan, 
in the way in which General Gordon had 
made it known in the West. What had 
been the consequence of thus making it 
known? General Gordon had obtained 
a very large amount of sympathy from 
the Mahdi’s followers, and the various 
tribes in the neighbourhood of Khar- 
toum. He had told the Soudanese that 
in rebelling against the intolerable 
tyranny of their Egyptian Rulers they 
were patriots, and not rebels. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were constantly call- 
ing them rebels. They were not rebels; 
but they were actuated by a patriotic 
desire to throw off the Egyptian yoke ; 
and if we had taken as much pains be- 
fore the battle of El Teb to let the Na- 
tives understand the policy we intended 
to carry out, and had made them realize, 
as General Gordon had made them real- 
ize in every part of the Soudan, that we 
had come to free them from an intoler- 
able yoke, and that we were not going 
to treat them as rebels, we might have 
prevented all the late bloodshed which 
we now so much deplored. A policy of 
conciliation might have failed ; he could 
not say that influences might not have 
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been brought to bear which would have 
prevented such a policy from being suc- 
- cessful; but he saw nothing in their 
acts to induce him to believe that if any- 
thing like the same effort had been made 
in regard to Osman Digna as was made 
in another part of the Soudan by the 
Proclamation of General Gordon, we 
might not have prevented a collision by 
convincing the Soudanese what our ob- 
jects were, and that it was a British 

orce which had appeared in the field, 
and not an Egyptian Force. He was 
afraid that the same efforts now would 
not be attended by the same success ; and 
although we had issued a Proclamation, 
with a view of obtaining the dispersal 
of Osman Digna’s forces, he was afraid 
that unless Her Majesty’s Government 
were extremely careful they would be 
led on. It might possibly happen that 
having fought one battle and destroyed 
8,000 of these wretched men, in order, 
he supposed, to re-establish the prestige 
of the defenders of Egyptian rule, the 
danger might arise that when we under- 
took the defence of the littoral of the 
Red Sea we might be drawn from Sua- 
kin in order to disperse the rebels, as 
we still chose to call them, who had 
congregated a few miles distant, and 
were threatening our communications. 
The Prime Minister said that the in- 
struction given to General Graham was 
that he should not go to any consider- 
able distance. What did a considerable 
distance mean? It must not be for- 
gotten that something more had been 
said. They were told that friendly tribes 
would do certain things in opening up 
the route to Berber. He contended that 
that was a very dangerous step, and we 
might be dragged by these friendly 
tribes into further complications; and 
he was afraid that it would end in the 
old story of the British Government find- 
ing itself placed in a position which 
would involve either loss of life or 
property. The honour of the country 
might be endangered, and they might 
find it necessary to defend these 
friendly tribes. He did not think, 
therefore, that this Vote of Credit was 
the last Supplementary Estimate they 
weré likely tohave. They had been try- 
ing, in times past, to check the Expendi- 
ture of the country ; but he ventured to 
tell the Committee that unless they did 
something to put a stop to the kind of 
policy which was being pursued now, 
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there would be very little hope of making 
any serious impression upon the Expen- 
diture of the country. His strong desire 
was to see, as quickly as possible, the 
policy of the Government carried out; 
of absolutely withdrawing from the 
Soudan, and leaving the Soudan under 
a Government of its own Chiefs; wash- 
ing our hands, in point of fact, of all the 
complications which might arise from 
our having even partial possession of 
this enormous tract of country. He 
should also be very glad to see the Go- 
vernment, as quickly as possible, estab- 
lishing and developing the administra- 
tive autonomy of Egypt; but, at the 
same time, while he was quite of opi- 
nion that the British Government should 
not withdraw from Egypt until that 
object had been accomplished, he 
thought the way to secure its accom- 
plishment was not by continually telling 
everybody that they were going to with- 
draw at the earliest possible opportu- 
nity. As far as his judgment went, it 
seemed to him that their withdrawal 
from Egypt was so remote that, as far 
as possible, they ought to let it be un- 
derstood that while they were doing all 
in their power to create a sound adminis- 
tration, and to bring a new administra- 
tion into activity, their work would not 
be fully accomplished until there was 
a sufficient amount of intelligence and 
patriotism in the Egyptians themselves 
to justify their being intrusted with the 
management of their own affairs—it 
must always be remembered that they 
were creating the primary elements of 
authority, and that it was something like 
putting the Government into tutelage. 
They had, as it were, to bring Egypt 
through its childhood, and teach it how 
to walk in the hope, at no distant day, 
of witnessing in it the strength and ex- 
perience of manhood. What he wished 
to urge upon the Committee was this— 
that inasmuch as they were doing so 
much for Egypt, and that all this ex- 
pense, trouble, and responsibility was 
thrown upon them in order to secure the 
interests of the Egyptian people, they 
had a right in return to expect that the 
Egyptian Government should pay the 
costs, and not the people—the hard- 
working taxpayers—of this country. If 
he were asked how the Egyptian Go- 
vernment were to raise this additional 
money, whether they were to impose an 
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he should say certainly not. One thing 


- that was most essential for the progress 


of Egypt was to release the springs of 
her industry by reducing the taxation 
imposed upon the fellaheen. No doubt 
somebody must suffer; and it appeared 
to him they had a perfect right to take 
the Revenue of Egypt ; to set apart from 
it the sum necessary for the administra- 
tion of the Government of the country ; 
and then if, above that, they had any sum 
available for the payment of its debts, 
let them pay those debts under certain 
conditions to the bondholders. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) had indicated that 
Egypt was a bankrupt State. If that 
were so, this Law of Liquidation was only 
another mode of expressing the idea of 
bankruptcy; and this bankrupt State, 
having other obligations to meet, would 
be justified in making a composition 
with its creditors. If Egypt was unable 
to pay its debts, let the country. be passed 
through a National Bankruptcy Court. 
Her Majesty's Government should 
clearly understand that if they were 
going to raise Egypt, they must take 
from the shoulders of the people a very 
considerable financial burden. They 
had a right to say—‘‘ We expect Egypt 
to pay for its own administration; we 
expect that this charge now imposed 
upon us for the protection of Egypt 
should be repaid by-and-bye. There- 
fore, we say that Egypt must make an- 
other liquidation, and you must assist 
in passing it through another Bank- 
ruptey Court, which will relieve the 
people of Egypt, and give to the creditors 
as much as they can reasonably hope to 
obtain.” He thought they had a right 
to say that to the Government, and that 
the Government would be perfectly jus- 
tified in making such a representation 
to Egypt. By taking that course Egypt 
would be greatly benefited, and, at the 
same time, the British taxpayer would 
be relieved of the burden which he now 
had to bear, and which was very un- 
justly imposed upon him. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he thought 
that the policy indicated by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) in the last speech was the true 
policy which Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to adopt. The reason why the 
taxpayer of this country was called upon 
to contribute to the cost of restoring 
order in Egypt was because the foreign 
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Debt of Egypt was so large, and the 
interest so heavy, that a sufficient sum 
was not left for conducting the Govern- 
ment of Egypt at home. His hon. Friend 
said Egypt was practically bankrupt, 
because she was not able to pay the 
interest upon her foreign Debt, and, at 
the same time, to conduct her Govern- 
ment at home, and every Is. voted by 
the House of Commons to make up 
the deficiency was a contribution from 
the industry of this country towards the 
interest to be paid to the bondholders. 
If Egypt was not able to pay for the 
defence of the Soudan, and found it 
necessary to apply to this country for 
assistance, it amounted to this—that so 
much was paid by this country to the 
bondholders. They ought to compel the 
Egyptians to abandon the Soudan, if 
they could not afford to keep it. The 
Provinces there cost more than they 
were worth; and, in his opinion, Her 
Majesty’s Government were perfectly 
right in enforcing the evacuation of 
those Provinces. At the same time, he 
thought it would have been better for 
everybody if they had enforced this 
principle sooner. The evacuation would 
be in the interests of the Egyptian 
people themselves, for the purpose of 
restoring good government in that coun- 
try. It appeared to him that the Egyp- 
tian people should pay the cost of re- 
storing good government, and not the 
taxpayers of this country. There was 
only one way in which that could be 
done; and it was, as the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had said, 
let Egypt make another Act of Bank- 
ruptey ; let Egypt do as Spain had done 
for so long a period—pay no interest at 
all to the bondholders until the bond- 
holders were reduced to such an abject 
condition that they would be obliged to 
take whatever Egypt chose to offer to 
them. If the bondholders refused to 
accept the composition and a reduction 
of the interest, let them go without it; 
because the expenses of carrying on the 
Government of Egypt, — with the 
expense of paying the bondholders, 
were more than the taxpayers of Egypt 
could endure; and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, who were actually the Rulers 
of Egypt at the present moment, ought 
not to enforce this taxation for this 
double purpose upon the English people. 
It would be a mere act of humanity to 
take the course suggested by the hon. 
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Member for Burnley, because it was 
impossible to screw any more out of 
these Egyptian people. So clearly did 
Her Majesty’s Government realize that 
fact that they were obliged to come to 
the wealthy taxpayers of this country, 
in order to defray the burdens which 
ought to fall upon the Egyptians them- 
selves. They were in Egypt for the 
genuine purpose of restoring a sound 
and stable Government in that country ; 
and it stood to common sense that the 
people of Egypt should pay for it, and 
not the people of this country. There- 
fore, the bondholders should submit to 
a reduction of a third, or a quarter, ora 
half, of their interest. He hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would take that 
matter into consideration. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
did not wish to go into the questions 
of high policy which had been discussed 
that night. The views he entertained 
differed somewhat from those of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere); but he had no desire to 
outbid the hon. Member. He should, 
however, like to express the regret he 
felt that Her Majesty’s Government had 
not been able to furnish the words of 
the Proclamation of Admiral Hewett 
and General Gordon, and to repudiate 
the version of it which had appeared in 
The Standard. There appeared to be 
some hesitation on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government upon the subject. 

f they had come to the conclusion that 
they were bound to defend Suakin 
against the attacks of people who were 
10 miles away from that place, it would 
have been better to have taken up a 
= there, instead of going to El 

eb and fighting a battle at a long dis- 
tance from Suakin. Atthe same time, he 
was ready to admit that, from the point 
of view taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it would be necessary to prevent 
any attack on the part of the tribes 
now assembled around Suakin. The 
Proclamation, however, which appeared 
in Zhe Standard was, if authentic, a very 
important document. The words of the 
Proclamation were given between in- 
verted commas, and nothing could be 
more widely different from the state- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Government than 
the terms of that Proclamation. He 
was certainly surprised that the Govern- 
ment had not been able to repudiate the 
Proclamation altogether. The statement 
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of the Prime Minister was materially dif- 
ferent. The right hon. Gentleman only 
said that the tribes were warned that we 
intended to protect Suakin. He had not 
objected to that view as put forward by 
the Prime Minister; but in the text of 
the Proclamation, as transmitted by the 
Correspondent of Zhe Standard, there 
was this— 

“You have already,”’ said the Proclamation, 
‘‘been warned that the English Force have 
come here, not only to relieve the garrison of 
Tokar, but to redress the wrongs under which 
you have so long suffered.”’ 


It was impossible to construe that into 
anything like the-use of moral force ; it 
could only mean physical force. The 
Proclamation went on to say— 
“Nevertheless, you have gone on trusting 
that notorious scoundrel, Osman Digna, well 
known to you all as a bad man, his former life 
in Suakin having proved that to be the case, 
He has led you away with the foolish idea that 
the Mahdi has come on earth. The great God 
who rules the Universe does not send such 
scoundrels as Osman Digna as His messengers. 
Your people are brave, and England always 
respects such men. Awake, then, chase Osman 
Digna from your country. We promise you that 
protection and pardon shall be granted to all 
who come in at once; otherwise the fate of 
those who fell at El Teb shall surely overtake 
you,”’ 
The Prime Minister had told them that 
there was to be no attack upon Osman 
Digna unless Osman Digna attacked the 
British Forces, and no vengeance; but, 
according to this version, protection was 
only to be given to all who came in at 
once, otherwise the fate of those who 
fell at El Teb was to overtake them. 
They were not called upon to disperse ; 
but the Proclamation simply meant—‘ If 
you do not come in we will kill you.” He 
was glad to see the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
make gestures, which seemed to indicate 
that those parts of the Proclamation 
which he had just read did not meet 
with his approval. He sincerely hoped 
that the Proclamation would be alto- 
gether repudiated by Her Majesty’s 
Government. He need not dwell upon 
the utter absurdity of thesé naval and 
military gentlemen entering into theo- 
logical questions in a Proclamation of 
this sort. Of course, the translation 
might be more or less inaccurate, and he 
hoped to hear that there was not the 
slightest truth in the fact that Admiral 
Hewett and General Graham had en- 
tered into any theological questions at 
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all. [‘‘Oh!”] Hon. Members might 
say “Oh!” and, for his part, he 
hoped the Proclamation was not true ; 
and if there was a possibility of these 
naval and military gentlemen having 
entered into these theological questions, 
and of their having spoken of Osman 
Digna as a scoundrel, besides expressing 
their opinion that the great God who 


‘ruled the Universe did not send such 


messengers, it seemed to him that their 
representatives must have gone ridicu- 
lously wrong, and he trusted that an- 
other interpretation would be given to 
the Proclamation when it was produced 
by Her Majesty’s Government. He was 
not prepared to take any great exception 
to the view of this matter which had 
been expressed by the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War and the 
Prime Minister. The Prime Minister, 
however, said emphatically that it was 
not the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to withdraw from Egypt until 
they had effected the objects which were 
originally set forth as the objects of Her 
Majesty’s Government — namely, the 
establishment of a strong, stable, and 
just Government there. But if they 
were to remain in Egypt until they 
set up a strong, stable, and just Go- 
vernment, it seemed to him that they 
would stay there until the end of time ; 
and he had been sorry to hear Her 
Majesty’s Government make a statement 
of that kind. For his own part, he 
hoped they would retire when they had 
set up’a tolerable Native Government. 
He had said rather more than he had 
intended upon the question of high 
policy, and now he came to the point 
upon which he had originally intended 
to address the House—namely, the ques- 
tion of charge. ~His views on that 
point were very much in accord with 
those which had been expressed by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) and his hon. Friend op- 
posite (Mr. Macfarlane). He was one 
of those who had throughout this matter 
consistently opposed the use of force in 
Egypt. He was, therefore, in a far 
more consistent position than hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Bench opposite, who; in his opinion, 
had never maintained any consistent 
policy at all. Hon. Members opposite 
had never joined his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) and himself in opposing the ex- 
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pedition to Egypt; but they wanted to 
make capital out of that expedition now, 
in order to worry and depreciate Her. 
Majesty’s Government. If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had got into a hole, 
it was not for him to show them the way 
out of it. They had gone into it of their 
own accord. If he could give them a little 
helping hand out of it he should be glad 
to ra so. But, as a Representative of the 
taxpayers of the country, he thought he 
was bound to do his best to protect the 
interests of those taxpayers, and to 
show that no greater hasdeh was im- 
posed upon them than could be justly 
and honestly imposed. He was sorry 
to say that whatever Government was in 
power, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
there seemed to be too great a tempta- 
tion, and too frequent a habit, of en- 
deavouring to get out of a difficulty by 
putting the burden upon the unfortunate 
British taxpayer. Whether it was a 
quarrel between Newfoundland and the 
United States, or between Egypt and 
her rebellious subjects, the taxpayers of 
this country had still to pay the money. 
They were told that the fellaheen could 
not pay ; that the bondholders would not 
pay; and, therefore, that the British 
taxpayer must pay. That was the only 
practical conclusion to which this Sup- 
plementary Estimate seemed to bring 
them. The Notice which he (Sir George 
Campbell) had placed upon the Paper 
was somewhat different from that which 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) had moved. His hon. 
Friend, as he (Sir George Campbell) 
understood, proposed to negative the 
whole of the Vote, with the exception of 
the items for the services of chaplains 
and nurses; whereas he (Sir George 
Campbell) had intended to move the re- 
duction of the Vote for expenditure due 
to military operations by a sum of 
£109,050. He had not intended to 
ask the House to reject the item of 
£100,000 for the expedition to Suakin. 
He thought, under all the circumstances, 
that the taxpayers of this country were 
bound to pay the £100,000 asked for 
the expedition to save the lives of the 
garrisons. He admitted that the expe- 
dition had turned out to be an attempt 
to save people who did not want to be 
saved ; and his own opinion had always 
been that it would be much better for 
the garrisons to save themselves in their 
own way. Like discreet and prudent 
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men the garrison of Tokar had saved 
themselves. But he did not ignore the 
fact that the feeling of the country, in 
reference to saving the lives of the 
garrisons, was exceedingly strong; and 
as the expedition to Tokar had been 
undertaken for the purpose of saving 
life somebody must pay for the expense. 
The question was, who was to pay for 
it? e did not think it was fair to 

ut the charge mpen the fellaheen of 
Egypt. They could not pay it. Nor 
was he prepared to impose that part of 
the charge upon the bondholders. No 
one would tell them that the bond- 
holders had any extremely sentimental 
desire to save the lives of the garrisons, 
and he did not think they would have 
undertaken the expedition on that 
account, and therefore the cost ought 
not to be put upon them ; and as there 
was no one else to pay it, it became 
necessary that we should do so. There- 
fore, on that ground, he was of opinion 
that the hon: Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), and the hon. Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), who 
was to come after him, ought not to 
reject this charge, notwithstanding the 
fact that, so far as. the expedition itself 
was concerned, it had turned out that 
instead of saving life the result was said 
to have been the sacrifice of the lives of 
some 2,500 Arabs, besides the loss of a 
considerable number of our own people. 
As a matter of sentiment, notwithstand- 
ing the loss of life, he thought they 
must pay for the expedition; and the 
Notice he had placed upon the Paper 
was intended to cut off the rest of the 
charge on account of military operations 
in t—namely, £109,050. He had 
listened attentively to the statement of 
the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for War, and he was unable to 
gather from them why this sum was 
to be charged against the taxpayers of 
this country. It seemed to him that 
it must be paid, and perhaps it was 
inevitable that they should pay the 
ordinary cost of the British troops; but 
what he looked upon as unfair was that 
they should be required to pay the 
extraordinary cost of the maintenance 
of our troops in Egypt. If they were to 
remain there until a stable Government 
was established it was exceedingly pro- 
bable that they would have to be rein- 
forced, and that the whole arrangement 
would have to be revised. The bargain 
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which was distinctly made between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the House of 
Commons was that while the country 
might be charged with the ordinary 
expenses of the troops employed in 
Egypt, no extraordinary charge attend- 
ing their employment was to be paid by 
the British taxpayer. It ought to fall 
upon the people connected with Egypt; 
including the gentlemen who had ob- 
tained from a Commission the enormous 
sum of upwardsof £4,000,000 awarded to 
them in the shape of compensation for the 
losses they had suffered at Alexandria. 
It seemed to him, in the absence of any 
explanation whatever of this charge of 
£109,050 in excess of the £100,000 for 
the expedition to Suakin, that it ought 
not to receive the sanction of the House. 
He quite agreed with the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) that they 
had not yet heard the last of these 
Estimates, and that they would be 
called upon to meet a good. deal more if 
they once admitted the principle. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend that these 
charges ought to fall upon the bond- 
holders, and that the charge for preserv- 
ing and protecting the country should 
be the first charge before they paid the 
bondholders anything. No doubt the 
bondholders, at any rate, did not recog- 
nize this position, and it almost made 
his blood boil when he read the City 
articles in the newspapers on the 
subject. Whenever any misfortune hap- 
pened in Egypt there was a cry of 
rejoicing on the part of the bondholders, 
and the bonds rose because they felt 
that every new misfortune would only 
make it more certain that the British 
Government would have to secure pay- 
ment in the end. He thought the House 
of Commons could not toc quickly un- 
deceive the bondholders on that head. 
Before they heard anything of the mili- 
tary rebellion, there could be no doubt 
that the Dual Control was established 
to make the Egyptians pay as much 
as possible to the bondholders. Since 
then Nubar Pasha had come to the front. 
He was an able financier, no doubt, a 
foreigner, and, practically, an agent of 
the bondholders. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must confine himself to the Question 
before the Committee—namely, the 

expenditure in 


milita Egypt. 
Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
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bers on both Front Benches had gone 
considerably wide of the mark, and he 
hoped he was not trespassing nearly as 
much as they had done. He was urging 
as a reason why this money should not 
be laid on the taxpayer of this country, 
but should be laid on the bondholders, 
that Egypt was being administered by 
agents of the bondholders. Nubar 
Pasha and Mr. Vincent were the 
agents of the bondholders imported from 
Paris and from Constantinople. His 
contention was that the bondholders 
were, to all intents and purposes, cre- 
ditors who were in possession of a se- 
questrated estate, and that, therefore, 
this extraordinary charge should be 
imposed on the estate, and not on the 
British taxpayers. In order to sim- 
plify the position, he would take the 
case of an insolvent estate. He would 
suppose an estate of that kind pro- 
tected from the encroachment of the sea 
by a dyke. Supposing the sea broke 
through that dyke and threatened the 
whole estate, and some expense was in- 
ourred in repairing the mischief, would 
the creditors of that estate be paid in 
full? By no means. Money would 
have been paid by the estate to save the 
estate, and that was the principle which 
ought to be applied to Egypt. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might tell him that, 
although agreeing with him in prin- 
ciple, his view could not be carried out 
on account of the Law of Liquidation ; 
but he denied that proposition alto- 
gether; and it seemed to him that the 
only force which had been given to it 
was due to a somewhat imprudent as- 
sertion on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. He denied that there was 
any international agreement on this sub- 
ject. He did not see why the claims 
of the Egyptian bondholders should 
be enforced by the arms of England, 
any more than the bonds of Turkey, 
or Peru, or of any other insolvent 
State. The Law of Liquidation was no- 
thing more than a composition between 
Egypt and her creditors. The original 
agreement for International Courts had 
come to an end; and it seemed to him 
that, Courts or no Courts, the simple 
fact was—as had been stated by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Macfarlane)—that 
Egypt was again insolvent. The sea 
had broken in through the dyke, and 
they must save the estate. This view of 
the matter should be faced at once. They 
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must say to Foreign Powers—“ Either 
we must all pay the cost of the estate, 
and undertake to protect it by an inter- 
national agreement, or Egypt must be 
left to the Egyptians, leaving the cre- 
ditors to take their chance like the 
creditors of all other estates.” He 
would not object to a neutralization of 
the Canal, and its protection by inter- 
national agreement; but there were 
difficulties in the way which rendered it 
unlikely that that arrangement would 
be carried into effect. Then, as to their 
leaving Egypt to herself, the only fear 
was that if they left it France alone 
would take possession of it. For his 
own part, he did not think anything 
of the kind would occur. He believed 
the French people, as distinguished from 
the French Press, were a thoroughly 
peaceful people, and would not allow 
a Government to do anything of the 
ind. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I must again call 
the attention of the hon. Member to the 
fact that heis not confining his observa- 
tions to the subject before the Com- 
mittee. He is certainly giving a much 
greater development to the phase of the 
subject with which he is dealing than 
any other Member has done. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would strongly advise Her Majesty’s 
Government to say boldly to the cre- 
ditors of Egypt that before they were 
paid the necessary expenses of the ad- 
ministration of the country must be de- 
frayed. He wished now only to say one 
or two words with regard to the views of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the late Secretary of State for War 
(Colonel Stanley) and his hon. Friend 
the junior Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley). The policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with regard to the 
Soudan was simply that they proposed 
to abandon it. He did not under- 
take to say whether that was a right 
or a wrong policy. He was not pre- 
pared to say it was wrong; and he would 
ask the Conservative Party whether they 
were prepared to support the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the late Secre- 
tary of State for War in what appeared 
to be his wish, in a roundabout sort of 
way, to retain the Soudan either for Egypt 
or for England ? He had sometimes com- 
pared Her Majesty’s Government to an 
elephant in a quicksand. How was the 
elephant to be got out of the quicksand ? 
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It certainly could not be done by poking 
it and prodding it. That course, which 
only forced it into greater difficulties, 
appeared to be the object of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. They only asked Her 
Majesty’s Government to explain what 
their policy was in order that they 
might attack it whatever it might be. 
[‘*No, no!”] Yes; and that had been 
especially the case in regard to Teb? 
Until it was known that the British 
troops were going to advance on Teb the 
Conservative organs howled at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The advance took 
place, and the Conservative organs 
turned round and cried out—‘‘ What 
a horrible bloodguilty Government this 
is.” The Chairman had warned him 
that he was not to take the licence 
which had been taken by hon. Gentle- 
- men on the Front Benches in going into 
the general question. His own impres- 
sion had been that the general question 
was to be discussed that night. He 
should be glad, however, if the Chair- 
man would allow him, to say one word 
in regard to the statement of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. John Mor- 
ley). The hon. Member had made a 
statement the other evening, which he 
must confess had hurt him very much. 
Generally speaking, he agreed with the 
hon. Member on this question ; but the 
hon. Member had said that Her Majesty’s 
Government had sent into Egypt a set of 
Anglo-Indian officials, whose Anglo-In- 
dian ideas had caused allthe harm which 
had occurred. He denied that alto- 
gether. His contention was that Her 
Majesty’s Government had not followed 
Anglo-Indian ideas in Egypt, but had, 
on the contrary, followed the crudest 
English ideas. The Army had not been 
officered by a Sepoy Commander, but 
by one of English experience, who had 
been assisted by raw English officers, 
ignorant of the language and the man- 
ners of the Natives. No Native Army 
in India could have subsisted under such 
asystem. As to the Civil administration, 
that seemed to be under Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd. He denied that this gentleman 
wasan Indian official. They knew nothing 
about him in India, although he (Sir 
George Campbell) believed that during 
a part of his life he had been employed 
in a very subordinate capacity as an 
uncovenanted servant in Burmah. Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd had been in Ireland ; but 
Her Majesty’s Government had not 
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succeeded in that country until they 
had got a real Anglo-Indian official 
to work under Lord Spencer. He re- 
peated that it was the crude English 
system of importing lawyers with usurers 
behind them, and such like, into the 
country that had caused all the evil; 
and he maintained that if they had 
tried that system in the Punjaub, he, for 
one, would not have been here at this 
moment, because the Natives would 
have risen and cut the throats of the 
English officiais. He would not weary 
the Committee by going further into 
the subject. He would only say again 
that, while he was ready, on the part of 
his constituents, to pay £100,000, he 
objected to putting on the country the 
£109,050 which was included in the 
Vote. He hoped the Committee would 
reject that charge, in order that Her 
Majesty’s Government might be induced 
fairly to face the question, and to insist 
on placing the expenditure on the 
shoulders of the bondholders, whose 
property had been saved by their ope- 
rations. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD said, 
he embraced that early opportunity for 
addressing a few words to the Com- 
mittee, because the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was enabled, towards the com- 
mencement of the Sitting, to inform the 
House that Her Majesty’s Government 
had received congratulations from a 
group of Foreign Powers. His object 
in rising was to ask the noble Lord 
upon what subject Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had received those congratu- 
lations, and whether any of the Great 
Foreign Powers had omitted to join in 
them? He should be glad, if possible, 
to be able to participate in the feelings 
which had been expressed. Had Her 
Majesty’s Government been congratu- 
lated upon the slaughter of several thou- 
sand men which had taken place in the 
Soudan; upon the fact that they had 
adopted a more responsible and definite 
policy ; or upon the sudden development 
of the ‘‘ plan” which the Prime Minister 
had alluded to in the early part of the 
Session—a plan which, up to that mo- 
ment, had been shrouded in mystery? 
Hedesired to know—and he felt sure that 
many would share in that desire—whe- 
ther that plan was founded and fashioned 
upon the lines of the policy which the 
Prime Minister had adumbrated, and, 
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more than that, which he had passion- 
ately declared to be the policy which 
would actuate him for all time — 
namely, the policy of encouraging 
struggling nationalities? He ventured 
to think that the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had since that time 
been more or less embarrassed by the 
recollection of the ‘‘ hands off” policy 
of the Prime Minister as declared in 
in Mid Lothian ; that they found it diffi- 
cult to shake themselves clear of that 
defined and declared policy; and, further, 
that the Prime Minister had been torn 
with remorse at the lives which had 
been lost, and the blood which had been 
shed, in the pursuit of a policy which 
was in diametric opposition to the policy 
with which the Government came into 
Office—that was to say, the restoration 
of the rights of nationalities. But there 
was an alternative policy which it was 
possible, but improbable, that Her Ma- 
esty’s Government had before them. 
Ho could searcely believe, even after 
reading the Proclamations of General 
Gordon, Her Majesty’s Agent in the 
Soudan, that the commercial interests 
of slave dealers could have actuated the 
Government in their present course of 
action. He thought he had special justi- 
fication in calling the attention of the 
Committee to General Gordon’s early 
Proclamation, because the words of the 
Prime Minister still rang in his ears. 
He had asked the right hon. Gentleman 
last week whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had seen fit to disclaim the 
principle apparently contained in Gene- 
ral Gordon’s Proclamation with reference 
to slavery, and the reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman was— 

‘‘We have not disclaimed any portion of the 

Proclamation of General Gordon, because we 
are perfectly certain that such a Proclamation 
has never been issued.”’ 
He (Mr. Coleridge Kennard) had waited 
until now, and he ventured to ask the 
Prime Minister whether he would de- 
clare then, as he declared on the occa- 
sion referred to, that he still disbelieved 
in the reality of the Proclamation? 
They had been referred, on various occa- 
sions, to the complications which had 
attended the negotiations of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He held in his 
hand a Paper which had been issued to 
the House, and from which it appeared 
that, on the 11th of June, Took Gran- 
ville wrote as follows :— 
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“The Italian Ambassador has paid me a visit 

at Walmer Castle, and during his stay there I 
had some conversation with him on tian 
affairs. His Excellency assured me that the 
Italian Government desired, as heretofore, to 
maintain a friendly attitude and to support the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in that 
country. I said that we still adhered to the 
intentions we had publicly announced, and that 
our policy was, however, of a somewhat elastic 
character, and must, to a certain extent, be 
guided by circumstances.” 
It was to the elastic character of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government that 
he (Mr. Coleridge Kennard) desired to 
call the attention of the Committee. 
Lord Granville continues— 

“T informed him that we had been on the 

point of withdrawing the British ison from 
Cairo, and of considerably reducing the total of 
our forces. . . . But whilst giving the Khedive 
advice, we felt bound to assure His Highness 
that we were prepared to defend Egypt Proper 
from outside attack.’ 
He asked Her Majesty’s Government to 
explain Lord Granville’s sentence. Was 
its meaning that they had entered into 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, in 
respect of Egypt Proper; in short, whe- 
ther this did not constitute a Protecto- 
rate? If not, what was the meaning 
of Lord Granville’s words? But it ap- 
peared that at last Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were understood by Foreign 
Powers to have a definite policy, and 
he hoped it was of a more responsible 
and energetic character. Lord Gran- 
ville, it appeared, had received a visit 
from the Austrian Ambassador also, and 
his despatch on the subject was to the 
effect that His Excellency had had with 
him a conversation on Egyptian affairs 
to the same effect as that which Lord 
Granville had with the Italian Ambas- 
sador; that Count Karolyi asked whe- 
ther any communication had passed 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of Turkey or France 
with regard to the Soudan. He (Mr. 
Coleridge Kennard) asked the attention 
of the Committee to what followed. 
Lord Granville said— 

‘“‘ After receiving my reply in the negative’ 
His Excellency went on to say that the Austrian 
Government perfectly understood our position 
in Egypt, and wished that our troops might 
not be withdrawn until there was every security 
that the change could be effected without 
danger to the security and tranquillity of the 
country.” 

Lord Granville did not appear to have 
said to the Austrian Ambassador, as he 
had to the Italian Ambassador—namely, 
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that Her Majesty’s Government were 
prepared to defend Egypt from outside 
attack. The policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government seemed to have become 
rather mixed about that time. Then 
there was the despatch in which Lord 
Granville stated that the French Am- 
bassador had called on him on the 15th 
of June. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member that the ques- 
tion before the Committee was the re- 
duction of the Vote. Although, no 
doubt, the question of the Egyptian 
policy of Her Majesty’s Governmeht 
had been referred to in the speeches of 
several hon. Members, the hon. Member 
was going a great deal beyond the ob- 
servations which had been made on that 
subject in the course of the discussion. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD said, 
he was, of course, desirous of confining 
his observations within the proper limits. 
Having in his hand a Paper which had 
been issued to Members on Egyptian 
affairs, he thought that a few observa- 
tions upon that subject might not be out 
of place. He had referred to the des- 
patches of Lord Granville detailing his 
conversations with the Italian and Aus- 
trian Ambassadors, and he would ask 
whether he might be permitted to refer 
to the despatch relating to the visit of 
the French Ambassador ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he would 
point out to the hon. Member that the 
furtherance of the Rules and Regulations 
of Debate was for the convenience of the 
House. It was hardly necessary to say 
that if every hon. Member were to read 
such copious extracts there would really 
be no possibility of getting through the 
Business of the Committee. The hon, 
Member would, of course, be able to 
judge whether the observations he had 
to make were in the spirit of the Rules. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD said, 
he had but small experience of the 
Rules of the House, and he should 
readily submit to the ruling of the Chair. 
He would now pass to the question of 
money in connection with the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government in Egypt. 
Lord Granville said he had stated to the 
French Ambassador that it was clear 
that the Egyptian Government were in- 
capable of holding Khartoum, and that 
he was convinced that public opinion 
would not countenance a considerable 
expenditure of money, or the risk of loss 
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of life, which must result from an expe- 
dition of English troops with that object. 
Now, he ventured to urge upon the 
Committee that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in asking for this grant of money, 
were doing the very thing which Lord 
Granville had deprecated. A consider- 
able expenditure of money had been 
incurred in the teeth of Lord Granville’s 
despatch, and a considerable loss of 
life had attended the expedition to the 
Soudan; and it was upon their own 
words that Her Majesty’s Government 
would be judged, because they had gone 
directly contrary to the declaration of 
Lord Granville to the French Ambas- 
sador. His desire to avoid anything in 
the nature of an infringement of the 
Rules made him unwilling to trouble 
the Committee with further references, 
or to enter more fully than he had done 
into this subject ; and he would, there- 
fore, conclude by a further appeal to 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite to state 
upon what ground Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had received the congratula- 
tions of Foreign Powers. 

GreveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he looked upon this Vote as repre- 
senting but a small proportion of the 
money that would have to be spent 
before they could withdraw from Egypt. 
He confessed he had never looked upon 
the occupation of Egypt with any degree 
of satisfaction; indeed, he was ill af 
ease when he found that the speeches ot 
the right hon. Gentlemen below him 
made no mention whatever of the ex- 
penditure that would be incurred on ac- 
count of the force required to be in 
Egypt. For his own part, he did not 
believe that they could carry out the 
occupation of Egypt and provide for the 
many reliefs required for the efficiency 
of our scattered forces, with a smaller 
force than 30,000 men added to the 
Army at home, including therein the 
depdts ; and how far the country would 
be content to allow the large conse- 
quent increase of military expenditure 
remained to be seen. He had always 
considered that the Prime Minister had 
shown great wisdom in endeavour- 
ing to set up a stable Government in 
Egypt as the only means of getting rid 
of the occupation of that country. They 
had quite as many Mahommedans to 
govern in India as they knew what to do 
with; and he said it was not desirable 
to try to extend their rule over the Mus- 
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sulmans of Egypt. With regard to the 
movement of General Graham, hethought 
that, so far from being objected to on 
political grounds, it must be regarded 
as a purely military operation, and one 
which had been well carried out. In 
‘conclusion, he expressed his firm con- 
viction that the sooner they got out of 
Egypt the more satisfaction it would 
eventually be to the country. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was anxious to make a few obser- 
vations upon this very important sub- 
ject, and he must thank his right hon. 
and gallant Friend (Colonel Stanley) 
for the clear and lucid statement in which 
he had placed the case before the Com- 
mittee. He had been exceedingly sur- 
prised at the answer given to that state- 
ment by the Prime Minister; but, before 
going into that part of the question, he 
desired to say one word with regard to 
the statement of the noble Marquess 
who introduced this Vote to the Com- 
mittee. The noble Marquess had, in a 
very perfunctory way, slurred over the 
whole of this important question. When 
he knew that the subject of Egypt would 
be introduced the noble Marquess in- 
timated that the present Vote afforded a 
convenient opportunity for the dis- 
cussion; but he gave no intimation 
whatever of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, although he was aware 
that the great object of his right hon. 
and gallant Friend (Colonel Stanley) in 
placing his Motion on the Paper was 
that Supplies should be stopped until 
some definite reply on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government was forthcoming. 
That reply was still pressed for from the 
noble Marquess. But there was another 
omission in the noble Marquess’s speech 
to which his right and gallant Friend 
had alluded. Whatever they might 
think in other respects of the action which 
had been recently fought, it was quite 
certain that no Army ever conducted 
itself better, did its duty better, or was 
commanded better, under very difficult 
and dangerous circumstances. He be- 
lieved that everyone in that House 
would agree with this statement; and, 
as an old soldier, he was glad to bear 
his testimony to the gallantry which 
their troops had displayed. The Prime 
Minister had told them that it was a 
very unwise thing, in a discussion of this 
kind, to go back to ancient history; he 
said the House was sick of hearing 
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about Hicks Pasha, and the different 
events which had occurred in Egypt. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
was not above stating that the whole 
of those misfortunes had arisen from the 
policy of his Predecessors in Office. If 
that was not going back to ancient 
history he was unable to understand the 
meaning of the term. Was it not a 
fact that the main argument which the 
Party opposite addressed to the con- 
stituencies at the last General Election 
amounted to this—‘‘ If you will replace 
the present Government we will produce 
a very different state of things?’’ The 
result had shown that the first part of 
their programme was peace—‘‘ Peace at 
any price.’”” But he would call the at- 
tention of the Committee to the two 
actions which had been fought. He 
asked, whether the prestige of Ministers 
was not as low as it could be before 
Tel-el-Kebir? Where would that prestige 
have been if that battle had not been 
fought and won? The Ministry was at 
that time discredited, not only on the 
ground of that disgraceful retreat in 
South Africa, but on many other ac- 
counts. In order to understand the posi- 
tion at the time of Tel-el-Kebir it was 
necessary to go back to the day when 
the French and English Fleets sailed so 
proudly into the harbour at Alexandria, 
and to remember that those Fleets went 
there for the express purpose of pro- 
tecting life and property. It was well- 
known that the order given by the Go- 
vernment was that not a man should be 
landed; and when the massacre of 400 
people took place in the streets of Alex- 
andria, they were not prepared to hold 
out to the citizens a helping hand. They 
stood by and did nothing, and that, he 
maintained, was the cause of all that 
had happened since. They well re- 
membered how, just before the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, the French Fleet 
hoisted its flags and sails and sailed 
away. He asked the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War where 
was the Dual Control then? As a 
matter of fact, they were masters of the 
whole situation; and everything that 
happened afterwards was the result of 
the action of this country, and not of 
any Ducal Control. Let him go one 
step further. He recollected reading a 
despatch written by Sir Edward Malet, 
and in the latter part of which some 
remarkable words of Dervish Pasha were 
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quoted. Dervish Pasha had been sent 
to Egypt as Turkish High Commis- 
sioner, and what did Dervish Pasha 
say tohim? He said— 

“T have brought Arabi into Alexandria; I 
have got the Egyptian Army in Alexandria to 
be under your control.” 

What was the meaning of that? Why, 
the meaning of it was that after the 
bombardment of Alexandria—if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had done that which 
any reasonable Government would have 
done, which the present Opposition would 
have done if they had been in power— 
there should have been a force of 5,000, 
or 6,000, or 10,000 men landed, in which 
case Arabi would have laid down his 
arms, and no further expenditure would 
have been incurred. As it was Arabi 
escaped, and the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
followed. The noble Marquess, speak- 
ing at the Lord Mayor’s dinner, gave it 
as his opinion that Arabi was not a great 
General, and that the troops they had 
overthrown were not of any particular 
value. Only very recently additional 
evidence had been afforded of the 
cowardice of the men they confronted at 
Tel-el-Kebir. Well, having annihilated 
the Army in Egypt by force, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government maintained their 
authority in Egypt solely by force. 
They upset every institution in the coun- 
try, and yet they had not the pluck or 
the courage to state what they had done; 
they endeavoured to relieve themselves 
of that responsibility which alone rested 
on them by saying that they were merely 
supporting the Khedive’s Government 
to carry out the various reforms. He 
heard the Prime Minister the other 
night make one of the most extraordi- 
nary statements he ever heard any man 
make. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that one of the reasons why Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were so embarrassed 
was on account of the legacies, especi- 
ally with regard to the maintenance of the 
authority of the Khedive, that had been 
left to them by the late Government. He 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) asked whether 
it was politic for a man in the position 
of the right hon. Gentleman to condemn, 
especially at a time of such difficulty as 
. the present, the previous Government 
for supporting the Khedive? The words 
of the Prime Minister were very clear 
upon the subject. He stated that if he 
had been in the position of the late Go- 
vernment he would not have supported 
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the Khedive. In the interest of Egypt 
a more unfortunate statement could not 
possibly have been made in the House 
of Commons. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said more ; he said that so long 
as they remained in Egypt, so long as 
they had control in Egypt, it was only 
a Dual Control—it was shared by the 
Khedive and Her Majesty’s Government 
—and it was a violation of International 
Law to depart from that state of things. 
Why, if there had ever been violations 
of International Law, they consisted in 
the bombardment of Alexandria and 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. It would 
certainly not be a violation of Interna- 
tional Law for the Government to state 
—‘* We have conquered; and until we 
have re-established order in Egypt we 
shall command in Egypt, and we shall 
put on one side the Government which 
we know and feel to be ineffectual and 
unable to do its work.” Still, there was 
something more than that. He desired 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War to consider whether it was 
fair that a country like Egypt should be 
called upon to support two Governments, 
with all their costly apparatus? Her 
Majesty’s Government had established 
themselves in Egypt; they were giving 
high salaries to the best men they could 
find—no one found fault with them for 
doing that—but they had not assumed 
the responsibility attaching to them. 
They ought to let the world know they 
were doing that which they were bound 
to do—namely, having occupied the 
country, they meant to govern it until 
it could find a good Government for 
itself. He ventured to say that all Her 
Majesty’s Government’s so-called re- 
forms, notwithstanding what the Prime 
Minister had said, had, with perhaps 
one exception, signally failed. They had 
brought under taxation the salaries of 
officials belonging to other nations which 
formerly were not subject to taxation ; 
but in every other instance the efforts 
at reform made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had signally failed. Let them 
consider the cases of the Army and the 
Police. What did Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment do in respect to the Army? 
They would not allow Turks or Arnaouts 
to be enlisted; but they brought up the 
unfortunate fellaheen, and forced them 
into the Army? The fellaheen made as 
worthless soldiers as could be found; 
indeed, their worthlessness had been 
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sufficiently proved within the last few 
weeks. If the Egyptian Army was all 
the Government had declared it to be, 
surely it would have been a wise and 
proper step to have sent a regiment or 
two. to fight side by side with the British 
troops now engaged in the Soudan. The 
Government would then have seen what 
the Egyptian Army was worth—whe- 
ther it was worth any confidence at all. 
While he was talking about the Army 
let him mention one fact. The Govern- 
ment had moved some troops to Assouan. 
He did not know whether they amounted 
to one regiment or two regiments, or a 
brigade, because the Government had 
not told the Committee. It was, how- 
ever, known that some English troops 
had been sent in support. Supposing 
an attack was made upon the Egyptian 
troops, and the English soldiers were 
kept in the background, would it not be 
regarded as an attack upon the English 
Army which had been made? If the 
enemy were victorious, what would Her 
Majesty’s Government have todo? Why, 
they would have to send more British 
soldiers to the front. The Committee 
ought not to be deceived in this matter. 
If Egyptian troops were sent to the 
front, British soldiers would have to be 
sent to look after them. That was what 
the Government were really doing, 
knowing, as they did, the weakness of 
the Army they were supporting. He 
advised the Government not to try to 
escape from the responsibilities of their 
acts. He had no desire to go further 
into the Dual Control than to say that 
every one of the men who were acting 
for the Egyptian Government, from 
Nubar Pasha downwards, looked to the 
English Government for information as 
to what was going to happen ; and part 
of the information imparted was that, 
as soon as possible, the English would 
leave the country. Under such circum- 
stances, how could they expect reforms 
to go on; how could they expect the 
Egyptian officials to carry out that which 
Her Majesty’s Government believed to 
be right, when the officials knew that 
the changes were offensive to all the 
men with whom they would have here- 
after to deal? As a matter of fact, the 
Egyptian officials would do the work of 
reform grudgingly; and the very mo- 
ment the backs of the English were 
turned, the old system would be revived; 
indeed, it was very probable things 
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would become much worse than they 
were now. Would the Egyptian Army 
ever be fit? That was a question which 
ought to be considered most carefully. 
He was of opinion that the Army would 
not become efficient for a very consider- 
able time. As to the Police, there was 
one answer which the House had never 
yet received from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and he should like to have it 
that night. Why was it that they al- 
lowed the Police to go to Suakin, and 
from there, under Baker Pasha, to Trin- 
kitat, and from there to the battle of 
Teb? Why.did they not send part of 
their Regular Egyptian Army? They 
said their Regular Army was meant only 
for Egypt ; but they had taken the Lit- 
toral of the Red Sea, and Suakin was to 
be part of Egypt. Their argument, 
therefore, fell to the ground. His own 
firm belief was that the Government 
meant to finesse to the very last. They 
would not send the Egyptian Army to 
the relief of Sinkat and Tokar, because 
it was commanded by British officers ; 
but they sent the Police, who were com- 
manded by a man not now a British 
soldier. The Government allowed Baker 
Pasha to go without taking any of those 
precautions which they might have 
taken, and ought to have taken. The 
relieving force was sent too late to save 
Sinkat. They allowed Tewfik, a most 
courageous man, who stuck to his post 
to the very last, and his brave little 
garrison, to be massacred, together with 
hundreds of poor women and children. 
It was not until this country cried out, 
and said what a discredit was being 
cast upon the English Government an 

upon the English nation by the pro- 
ceedings in the Soudan, that the Go- 
vernment made up their minds to send 
a force for the relief of Tokar. It was 
this change of policy which earned for 
the Government the majority in the Di- 
vision a few nights ago. Had they not 
altered their policy there were many 
men on their own side who would have 
voted against them, notably, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), who said that 
the Government had mended their ways, 
and therefore he was prepared at the 
last moment to give them his support. 
These were matters now of history ; but 
it was well they should be remembered. 
He asserted that if the Government had 
done their duty in the first instance there 
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would have been no necessity to shed 
blood ; they would have had a bloodless 
victory. The whole Egyptian Question 
would have been settled in a very easy 
way. Now they found themselves in the 
midst of the greatest complications. It 
might be no consolation to the right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen who sat upon 
the Treasury Bench; but he could not 
help feeling that a generation at least 
must elapse before men would be found 
in Egypt fit to govern that country. 
What did Her Majesty’s Government go 
to Egypt for? It was absurd to say 
they went for any other reason than to 
protect their own interests. They went 
to Egypt to protect the Suez Canal; to 
see that the highway to India was safe. 
No doubt the question of good govern- 
ment cropped up afterwards; but the 
security of the Canal was the main ob- 
ject of their going to Egypt. And now 
they found that matters had got into 
such a state that it would be very difficult 
for them to retire He was most anxious 
that they should not retire. He was 
anxious they should not retire, not only 
in the interest of Egypt, but in the interest 
in this country. He recollected reading in 
the newspapers, and the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War would be 
able presently to state whether it was 
correct or not, that, in the first instance, 
Her Majesty’s Government not only 
meant to give up the whole of the in- 
terior of the Soudan, but they meant to 
give up Suakin. He also heard, at the 
same time, that France was delighted 
at the idea of a port on the Red Sea 
being given up. He humbly, but earn- 
estly, asked the Committee to consider 
what might arise supposing they were 
in a great hurry to leave Egypt. What 
would please the French nation more 
than that they should go to the relief of 
Egypt; what would please them more 
than that they should have a Protectorate 
over Egypt and the Littoral of the Red 
Sea? It was their day dream, and their 
night dream to have the whole of the 
North of Africa and Syria under their 
domination ; and, therefore, it was that 
he thought it was most extraordinary 
that the Prime Minister should say the 
other night that they meant to remain 
at Suakin for a short time, and that 
mainly to prevent the spread of the 
Slave Trade. That seemed to him to be 
the most remarkable utterance ever 
made by a Prime Minister of this coun- 
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try; because at the very time it was 
made an Envoy of the Government 
was at Khartoum encouraging the Slave 
Trade, and Kordofan and Darfour had 
been handed over to Sultans who were 
the very life and soul of slavery. The 
brother-in-law of the Mahdi was to be 
placed in power, and he was one of the 
greatest slave dealers in the world. 
How, therefore, was the increase of the 
Slave Trade to be prevented if the coun- 
try was to be handed over to the tender 
mercies of the Mahdi and his followers ? 
But there was another very serious con- 
sideration in regard to the Soudan. Wh 

were they to say, at the first blush, 
that the whole of the Soudan must be 
evacuated? He could understand the 
evacuation of Kordofan and Darfour; 
but why were Khartoum and Sennaar 
and Kassala to be given up? He was 
glad to see that at last, after grave con- 
sideration, Her Majesty’s Government 
were thinking of making an ally of King 
John of Abyssinia, and of giving him an 
outlet into the Red Sea. If they had done 
that sooner, they might have rescued by 
this time the garrisons in the South, be- 
cause they might have been able to 
retire through Abyssinia without any 
difficulty whatever. Upon an occasion 
like the present it was very difficult to 
go into all the matters one naturally 
wished to go into. The questions, how- 
ever, which had been raised in the course 
of the evening ought to be debated till 
the Committee got from the Government 
an assurance as to their intentions, 
which up to the present moment they 
had not received. All that they had 
heard from the Government was—‘‘ We 
mean at the very first opportunity to 
leave Egypt ; we mean, as soon as pos- 
sible, to withdraw our troops.” [Gene- 
ral Sir Grorcz Batrour: Hear, hear! ] 
Yes; his hon. and gallant Friend cried 
‘‘Hear, hear!” but then he always 
cried ‘‘ Hear, hear!” to everything that 
was said in the House. The Government 
had been questioned as to Hicks Pasha’s 
expedition; but they had not as yet re- 
turned an answer. They professed to 
know nothing about that expedition ; 
but it was his belief that they knew 
everything about it. The right hon. 
Gentlemen the President of the Local 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had asked—‘‘ Could we have pre- 
vented General Hicks from going into 
Kordofan after having been so victorious 
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in Sennaar?” Did the Committee ima- 
gine that the Egyptian Government 
would for one moment have consented 
to abandon the Soudan, if their troops 
had not been completely thrashed? As 
a matter of fact, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were fully aware of what had 
happened, and was happening, in the 
Soudan. Knowing what the Egyptian 
troops were worth, they allowed Hicks 
Pasha to go to certain destruction before 
they could make up their minds that they 
would proclaim that Kordofan and Dar- 
four was no longer to belong to Egypt. 
But in proclaiming the evacuation of the 
Soudan, surely they had taken a great 
deal upon themselves. As a matter of 
fact, they had taken upon themselves 
the sole control of Egyptian affairs ; 
otherwise how could they proclaim the 
abandonement of the Soudan, which 
up to that time was part and parcel of 
Egypt? The Prime Minister made a dis- 
tinction between Egypt Proper and the 
Soudan; but he showed that there was 
some affinity between the two by send- 
ing troops to Assouan. In conclusion, 
he asked for a distinct statement from 
someone in authority as to what were 
the intentions of the Government; be- 
cause, to say that they intended to stop 
in Egypt until things were quiet and, at 
the same time, to say that the Khedive’s 
Government was responsible, was equi- 
valent to saying, so far as they could by 
words say, they themselves were not 
responsible. He held Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to be absolutely responsible for 
the administration of Egyptian affairs ; 
and he pointed out that if the Govern- 
ment wished to have Egypt quiet, con- 
tented, and prosperous, they must at 
once declare their intentions; they must 
boldly declare that they meant to hold 
Egypt until they found that they could 
hand it over to a strong and satisfactory 
Government, a Government which would 
be a safeguard and protection to the 
people. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman (Co- 
lonel Stanley) charged Her Majesty’s 
Government with throwing the finances 
of Egypt into confusion. Now, he (Mr. 
Villiers Stuart) ventured to reply that 
it was not Her Majesty’s Government, 
but Arabi Pasha, who had caused the 
crisis in the Egyptian finances, and that 
if Arabi’s career had not been stopped, 
the ruin of Egypt would have been con- 
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summated. The hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Macfarlane), and other hon. Mem- 
bers, had attributed the demand which 
had been made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for a Vote on this occasion to the 
fact that Egypt could not afford to pay 
the sum required herself. But as the 
object of the present military expedition 
was to prevent Suakin, and other ports 
on the Red Sea, from falling into the 
hands of any Foreign Power, and to 
secure our road to India, he (Mr. 
Villiers Stuart) asserted that those con- 
siderations, and not any financial con- 
siderations, were the real reasons why 
England was asked, and justly, to agree 
to this Vote. Egypt had already con- 
tributed too much. What was their 
object in going to Egypt? It was to 
maintain the safety of their route to 
India; and as Suakin and the other 
ports of the Red Sea were part and 
parcel of their road to India, why should 
Egypt be required to pay any portion 
of the expense incurred? As to the 
finances of Egypt, he maintained that 
the country was perfectly able to weather 
the present crisis, without sacrificing 
her credit and without failing in any of 
her obligations. Her financial position 
would have been decidedly satisfactory 
but for the trying crisis through which 
she had been, and was still, passing. The 
only wonder was that, under the circum- 
stances, she had stood the strain as well 
as she had. The most embarrassing 
element in her financial position had 
been the compensation awarded for the 
destruction of property during the burn- 
ing of Alexandria. He regretted that 
it was thought necessary to admit the 
claims for compensation ; but there was 
no use in crying over spilt milk. The 
Commission had been notoriously gene- 
rous in the awards it had made. He 
was told that, in many instances, the 
sums awarded for ruined buildings had 
been larger than the houses originally 
cost. It seemed to him very question- 
able whether it was fair to throw upon 
the unfortunate peasantry, already so 
heavily taxed, the cost of the havoc 
caused not by any orders of theirs, 
but by the orders of the rebel Chiefs, 
by whose proceedings they had suffered 
quite as severely in proportion as the 
merchants of Alexandria had. Both 
the awards granted by the Oommis- 
sion and the cost of the military opera- 
tions in the Soudan were but tem- 
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porary causes of disorder. When these 
temporary causes had away 
there were plenty of hopeful elements 
in the future. The loss of the Soudan 
had been a gain to Egypt. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had done yeoman 
service to Egypt in causing the severance 
of the connection between Egypt and 
the Soudan. The Soudan had been an 
everlasting strain upon the resources of 
Egypt, inasmuch as it had involved the 
maintenance of a large Army and of nu- 
merous depéts; it had involved Egypt 
in many petty wars with her neigh- 
bours. The only persons who profited by 
Egypt’s occupation of the Soudan were 
the army of officials who were quartered 
in the country. Those officials were far 
away from Oairo, and they enjoyed 
unrestricted indulgence in tyranny and 
rapacity. There was a still more import- 
ant respect in which Egypt would gain 
by the loss of her Equatorial Provinces. 
’ The retention of the Soudan involved 
the maintenance of a standing Army of 
more than 80,000 men. The mortality 
amongst the troops was very great, and 
the conscription necessary to keep up 
the numbers was most exhausting; he 
had heard that as many as 500 men each 
month were required to fill up the gaps. 
Perhaps the most cruel of the burdens 
which the unfortunate peasantry of 
Egypt had to bear was the conscription, 
because they lived in constant dread of 
being dragged in chains to serve in the 
Soudan. They regarded the condem- 
nation to serve in the Soudan as equiva- 
lent to a sentence of death. The coun- 
try suffered a very heavy loss by the 
fact of labourers being drawn in such 
large numbers from the cultivation of 
the land; he should assess the loss to 
the country under this head alone at 
£600,000 a-year, putting the value of 
each man’s service at £20 a-year. After 
the temporary disturbance had come to 
an end Egyptian finance would be at 
once relieved, and there would be in- 
creased production, the peasantry being 
left to till the soil instead of being sent 
to the South in chains never to return. 
Another hopeful feature was the rapid 
development of prosperity which would 
follow a more reasonable system of 
taxation; but it was not only that pro- 
duction would be increased, but they 
might look forward to a diminished 
cost of administration when the system 
of taxation was simplified. There were 
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53,000 officials employed, each of whom 
was in his own sphere a petty tyrant, 
and the cost of these was £1,640,000; 
but if the cost of these were heavy to 
the Government, it was far heavier to 
the people, because it was eked out by 
levying black mail upon the unfortunate 
peasantry. With the indulgence of the 
Committee he would narrate a signifi- 
cant incident exemplifying the tyranny 
of these men. A farmer went to the 
Government offices and paid his tax, 
and having obtained his receipt he was 
leaving the building when a Saraff, or 
orderly officer, stopped him and re. 
quired him to pay a second time. He 
produced his receipt, but the Saraff re- 
fused to recognize it, and he was ar- 
rested and bastinadoed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is exceeding the limits of legitimate de- 
bate upon the question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART apologized 
to the Committee ; but, as several hon. 
Members had been discussing the finances 
of Egypt, he wished to show what her 
prospect of solvency was. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON said, that, on 
rising to address the House for the first 
time, he ventured to claim to the full the 
kind indulgence of the Committee ; and 
he believed he should not make the ap- 
peal in vain, if hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
who were now practised debaters, would 
recall to their memories the feelings 
with which they first addressed the 
greatest Representative Assembly in the 
world He felt that some apology was 
due from him for intervening so early 
in the debates; but he thought that 
perhaps such an apology might be 
found in the fact that he had twice 
been in the country which was the sub- 
ject of debate, and had «attempted to 
learn as much of the language of the 
country as would enable him to converse 
with the inhabitants, and so learn their 
views upon the questions of the day. 
He had been very much struck with 
those views, and he held that they had 
a very important bearing on the ques- 
tion of what our policy should be in 
Egypt. In holding that view he thought 
he might appeal to the principle main- 
tained by hon. Members on both sides of 
the House, and especially by hon. Mem- 
bers on the opposite side, that Native 
populations ought to have a consider- 
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able, if not a paramount, voice in the 
question of who should govern them. 
He had been surprised to find that the 
opinion of the fellaheen in Egypt was 
very much in favour of that country 
being placed in some form or other 
under the protection of England. He 
was surprised to find that they knew 
sufficient of current politics to take that 
view of the question, and he found that 
their reason was this—their require- 
ments were just laws and just taxation, 
and they found in this country, and in 
this country alone, a guarantee that a 
Mahommedan population could be ruled 
by a Christian Empire with just laws 
and just taxation. He was further sur- 
prised by the extraordinary fertility of 
the country, which everyone was aware 
of, but which must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Once a-year the Nile became 
both landlord and tenant of the coun- 
try; once a-year he retired from his 
holding without claiming any compen- 
sation for improvements. The fellaheen 
were an extremely laborious population ; 
and that fact, together with the richness 
of the soil, ought to make it easy for 
any country, that undertook the Protec- 
torate of it, to govern Egypt. These two 
facts formed a great portion of the in- 
dictment against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for not having been able to ame- 
liorate the finances of the country, but 
rather having left them in a worse condi- 
tion than they found them in. He had 
hoped that the Committee would hear 
that night, in the speech of the Prime 
Minister, some indication of what his 
policy was to be with regard to the 
future. He had listened, of course, 
with great admiration to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, but he must 
say also with some disappointment, be- 
cause he could find no indication of any 
policy whatever, or that he had taken 
either that House or the country into his 
confidence. But there were certain por- 
tions of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman that had deserved something 
more in the way of notice from this side 
of the House than what he had been 
pleased to call incoherent groans. The 
Prime Minister told us that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Stanley) had proved only what Hicks 
Pasha must have thought of his in- 
structions, and not what he did think; 
but he should have thought that one 
less skilled in metaphysical subtleties 
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must know that the two things meant 
the same. If it was proved what a man 
must think, surely that proved what he 
did think. The right hon. Gentleman 
complained that by the action of the late 
Government this country was pledged 
to support the Khedive and his Govern- 
ment ; but his contention was that if they 
had adequately supported the Khedive 
at the right moment they would never 
have been in their present position. If 
the Government had given the Khedive 
that adequate support which hon. Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House would 
have been willing to give him, Arabi’s 
movement would never have reached 
such a head that it was necessary to 
bombard Alexandria. There was an- 
other matter which he thought needed 
some explanation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that they would remain 
in Egypt until their work was done, and 
that the House was sick of hearing that 
from the lips of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He stated also that they were 
not doing their own work in Egypt, but 
some one else’s work, although he did 
not say who that someone else was. 
Then the position of the Government 
was that we were to remain in Egypt 
until that someone else’s work was done, 
but who that someone else was was not 
defined. For his part, he thought the 
money of this country was not to be used 
to do someone else’s work, but to do our 
own. He thought also that the Prime 
Minister had been somewhat unfair to 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who preceded him (Colonel Stanley) 
with regard to the Soudan. Heassumed 
that there were only two alternatives as 
to the government of the Soudan, and 
he said they were to hand over the go- 
vernment of the Soudan either to the 
Khedive or to the Government of Her 
Majesty the Queen. He ventured to think 
he could show that there was a third 
alternative which should be adopted; but 
what surprised him most in the speech 
of the Prime Minister was the solemn 
warning he addressed to the House 
against the possibility of this country 
engaging itself in the government of 
Mahommedans. He had expected that 
the right hon. Gentleman would go on 
to the logical conclusion of that argu- 
ment, and say they ought to give up the 
government of India. Had the right hon. 
Gentleman forgotten that India was the 
greatest Mahommedan country, and that 
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this country was, therefore, the greatest 
Mahommedan Power? But while he had 
looked in vain for any indication of a 
policy beyond what theright hon. Gentle- 
man had already vouchsafed tothe House, 
he thought they must require a firm and 
decided policy by the Government be- 
fore they could agree to this Vote. In 
the absence of such an indication, he 
thought he should be justified in going 
back to the past for an indication of 
policy; but he would not do so for two 
reasons—first, because the future had 
such grave issues that they might well 
confine themselves to the future; and, 
secondly, because the late policy of the 
Government, to which he could alone 
refer, had been dead and buried for 
some weeks. It had been the subject 
of an all but unanimous Vote of Want 
of Confidence throughout the country. 
The Government had passed a Vote of 
Censure upon themselves by a reversal 
of their policy, and he ventured to say 
that that House had passed a real, 
though not a numerical, Vote of Censure 
on the Government upon the last ocea- 
sion when the question was tried. 
{‘‘No, no!”] He could perfectly well 
understand hon. Gentlemen opposite 
dissenting from that view, and he ad- 
mitted its historical inaccuracy; but 
perhaps he might borrow from the 

rime Minister an expression which he 
had introduced, and say it was a Vote 
of Censure in its nature, though not in 
its form. He was thinking rather of 
the speeches than of the votes of some 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
but, as he had said, the late policy of 
the Government was dead and buried, 
and it was not his intention to exhume 
it merely in order to gibbet it. They 
must look to the future, and ask for 
some indication and declaration on the 
part of the Government; but there were 
certain questions that could not now be 
ignored. He had been talking about 
the Government of Egypt; but he was 
not sure that either he, or the House, or 
the country, understood what the Go- 
vernment of Egypt was at the present 
moment. Was it the Khedive, alter- 
nately dependent and independent? 
Was it Her Majesty’s Government, al- 
ternately responsible and irresponsible ? 
Or was it the Sultan, the Suzerain 
of Egypt—he believed hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were fond of that title 
—whom, he would venture to say, 
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the Government had relegated to the 
position of something like a Registrar- 
General of the loss of his own Pro- 
vinces? They were entitled to ask 
what the Government of Egypt was to 
be in the future? They were also en- 
titled to ask one question, and that was 
whether this country was going to con- 
tinue to crown the Mahdi with the one 
hand and to chastise his followers 
with the other? ‘Were they going to 
continue to follow the policy indicated 
by the Prime Minister with regard to 
Suakin—that they must hold it, because 
otherwise it might become an avenue of 
the Slave Trade? That was what the 
right hon. Gentleman said in answer to 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), when this 
question was last raised. Were they to 
continue to support that policy on the 
one hand, and to support the Slave 
Trade at Khartoum on the other? The 
Committee were entitled to ask whether 
the money they were about to vote was to 
go to make a crown for the Mahdi, or a 
bowstring for Osman Digna; or was it to 
go tostrike the fetters from off the slaves 
when they reached Suakin, or to rivet 
them upon the slaves when they reached 
Khartoum? He remembered that when 
this question was last debated in that 
House, on the Motion for Adjournment 
made by the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), the Prime Minister 
was very much astonished that Members 
on this side of the House should have 
supported the hon. Baronet in that 
Motion, and he advanced to the Table 
in something like a threatening attitude 
towards hon. Members on this side. He 
and several other Members bent their 
heads to the coming storm; but the 
storm was suddenly diverted, and fell on 
the devoted head of the hon. Baronet 
opposite. The Prime Minister did, in- 
deed, tell the hon. Baronet that from 
him, at least, he should hear no 
word of reproach; but all he could 
say was—‘‘ Heaven help the hon. Ba- 
ronet when he met a more candid 
friend than the Prime Minister!’ He 
was also reminded that there was one 
point upon which the hon. Baronet 
and the Prime Minister agreed, and 
that was the policy, greatly adopted by 
the Prime Minister, but first enunciated 
by the hon. Baronet—the policy of 
“rescue and retire.” That policy that 
House could not trust to the right hon, 
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Gentleman, because it was not new to 
the right hon. Gentleman. It would be 
in the recollection of the Committee 
that at the General Election of 1880 the 
Prime Minister came forward in order 
to rescue the Liberal Party, and then to 
retire; but he ventured to say that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not rescued 
the Liberal Party from any of its diffi- 
culties—unless it were the difficulty they 
felt as to the choice of a Leader—but 
he had plunged the Party into deeper 
difficulties, and the country with it. 
[*No, no!”?] Hon. Members opposite 
might say ‘‘No, no!” but he would ask 
them whether the Prime Minister had 
rescued the Liberal Party or not? [An 
hon. Memper: What from?} From 
the difficulties in which they were noto- 
riously placed before that General Elec- 
tion. The difficulties were so many that 
he would not take up the time of the 
Committee in reciting them. Nor would 
he argue with hon. Members opposite 
as to whether by the great but uncon- 
vincing speech the Prime Minister made 
on the proposed Vote of Censure, he 
rescued his Party; or whether by 
their many and unconvinced votes 
they rescued him. But on one point, 
at any rate, he should not be at 
issue with hon. Members opposite, and 
that was that the Prime Minister had 
not retired. Rescue? Alas! they were 
too late for rescue in Egypt; and he 
thought the word ‘‘rescue” was one 
which could never pass the lips of the 
Prime Minister without something like a 
pang of remorse. He admired, and he 
envied, the great powers of the Prime Mi- 
nister, and the many hours they enabled 
him to devote the Public Business; but 
he could rot say he envied the right hon. 
Gentleman the few hours he was able to 
devote to repose. Were there no dreams 
which came across those hours? Were 
there no visions of the eyes of women 
and children straining, and straining in 
vain, for the first glint of light upon 
British bayonets that never arrived ? 
We were trusted at Sinkat; but the 
hearts which trusted us were now dead 
and cold, and in their graves lay buried 
the honour of this country. He ven- 
tured to ask, under these circumstances, 
for a plain, candid, and straightfor- 
ward declaration of policy on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and for 
this reason. He believed no such mo- 
mentous question as this had been asked 
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before in the lifetime of this generation. 
It was not only that it affected the lives, 
the property, and the happiness of the 
labourious population which he had at- 
tempted to describe. Nor was it only 
that it affected the Suez Canal and our 
highway to India. But because this 
question opened up, in all its vastness, 
the great Eastern Question—a Question 
which for this country he conceived to 
be whether they were or were not to 
maintain their hold on their great De- 
pendency of India? He would remind 
the Prime Minister, if he might do so, 
that the chief difficulty they had in the 
point of contact between the East and 
the West on this question was the way 
in which they must deal with the Ma- 
hommedan population of India. He 
would also remind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the Mahommedans were 
Fatalists, and, perhaps without know- 
ing it themselves, were worshippers 
of strength and success. By that test 
alone they would try the pretensions 
of the Mahdi, and by that test alone 
they would try the pretensions of this 
country. He would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman also of another thing 
—that not only were the Mahomme- 
dans Fatalists, but they were religious 
enthusiasts; and he would tell the Go- 
vernment that they would make a very 
great mistake if they attempted to guage 
the extent of the devotion of the Ma- 
hommedans to the religion of their 
country by the cold indifference with 
which the religion of this country was 
treated by Her Majesty’s Government 
when it was a question of supporting 
it in this House. With them religion 
was a passion which was always at 
red-heat, which anything might set 
ablaze in a moment; and if once the 
green flag of the Prophet should be 
unfurled, this country would see a reli- 
gious war such as this generation had 
never heard of. Therefore, it was well 
worth their while to see that the Mahom- 
medans of India should make no mistake 
as to what our policy was, and as to where 
we would circumscribe the boundarigs of 
the Mahdi. There was one wand, and 
one alone, by which he believed we 
could rule the East, and the Prime 
Minister, great conjuror as he was, 
would do well to see that he attempted 
to conjure with no other. That wand was 
the prestige of England, the rooted con- 
viction of millions that when England 
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said a thing she meant it—the convic- 
tion, founded on a long series of strong, 
defensible, and timely actions, that Eng- 
land must succeed. This had been diffi- 
cult and hard to obtain; but their fore- 
fathers had obtained it for them, and it 
was hard that they should lose it. But, 
hard though it was to lose that prestige, 
he would remind Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that it would be harder than ever 
to regain it. 


*¢ Nec vera virtus, cim semel excidit, 
Curat reponi deterioribus.” 


He would venture to say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had lost that r 
tige to a very great extent, and by 
so doing had made our Empire more 
precarious than it had been; and he 
thought he was not going beyond bounds 
when he said they had degraded the 
proud name of English citizenship, 
which alone bore any relation to the 
civis Romanus sum. They had degraded 
it to the cry of the hireling on the Red 
Sea—‘‘ Thank God I am not an English- 
man!” This was a serious state of 
things, which the Government would do 
well to take into account as an im- 
portant factor at the present moment. 
He thought he might call on the Prime 
Minister at that critical period to declare 
plainly what was going to be their policy 
in the East. He did not think that by 
so doing there would be any danger, 
either to the military operations which 
might be in progress, or which might 
be required, because he believed that 
by that course the military operations 
would be rendered, to a great extent, 
unnecessary ; and he ventured to think 
that he might appeal with some force, 
and perhaps under peculiar circum- 
stances, to the Prime Minister to make 
a frank declaration of policy, because at 
that moment the right hon. Gentleman 
stood in a peculiar position with regard 
to thiscountry, and with regard to the 
whole world. Probably it was no ex- 
aggeration to say that as regarded in- 
tellectual attainments, added to experi- 
ence, the Prime Minister stood a head 
and shoulders above any of his contem- 
poraries in that House. He was re- 
minded that once there was one who 
could have claimed, or at the least could 
have debated with the Prime Minister, 
the palm of pre-eminence. There was 


one who might probably have been 
called to Her Majesty’s Oounsels had he 


Mr. Finch-Hation 


- 
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been a live last week, and if he had 
been so called he would have taken that 
House and the country into his confidence 
by making a fair and a frank declaration 
of policy. The spirit of that man still 
lived on these Benches, and seemed to 
haunt the memory of this House; but 
he slept where the voice of the coun- 
try could not awaken him. Alone the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter survived of the great Twin Bre- 
thren of Parliamentary debate, and he 
therefore was doubly responsible for 
coming frankly forward at his coun- 
try’s call. He (Mr. Finch-Hatton) 
thought there could be no doubt what. 
ever that great interests would be served, 
and great searchings of heart would 
be set at rest all over the world, if they 
could only obtain from Her Majesty’s 
Government the declaration which they 
demanded. He would frankly own that 
his own humble individual opinion was 
that the only policy which this country 
could pursue with regard to Egypt at 
the present moment was—first of all, to 
declare frankly for a Protectorate over 
that country ; and, secondly, to complete 
the pacification of the Soudan, not for 
the benefit of the Egyptian Government, 
not to place it under the English Go- 
vernment, but to secure to it, by the un- 
rivalled experience of General Gordon 
and the aid of his manifold gifts, an 
autonomy friendly to this country. That, 
he thought, would be the best solution of 
the Soudan difficulty. Further than 
that, they should tell the Mahdi, in un- 
mistakable terms, that if he attempted 
in any way to unfurl the banner of a 
religious war he would be at once and 
finally crushed by the might of a 
Power which, when she struck in 
earnest, never struck in vain. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister would see his way to giving 
them some frank, some manly declara- 
tion on this point, and that he would 
leave the platform of diplomatic enigma, 
which was unworthy the dignity and the 
talents of the Prime Minister of England. 
He summoned the right hon. Gentle- 
man, like Achilles, to come out of his 
tent when his counsels were demanded 
by the great Chiefs of the nation; and 
he warned him that if, in spite of the 
summons, he refused to speak, he would, 
like Achilles, bring ten thousand woes 
upon his country ; like him, he would see 
the honour that might have been his ia 
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the solution of this great question trans- 
ferred tothe brow of another ; and like 
him, too, condemn his followers to a 10 
years’ siege before the citadel of Power. 
He thanked the Committee for the ex- 
treme indulgence which had been ex- 
tended to him. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON congratu- 
lated the hon. Member who had jus sat 
down (Mr. Finch-Hatton) on the success 
of his first speech in the House. He was 
sure they had all heard that speech with 
great interest ; he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
had done so especially, because he 
thought the best part of it was that in 
which the hon. Member had been preach- 
ing from his (Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s) 
text. He was not going to reply to a 
great deal that the hon. Gentleman had 
said, because he observed that the hon. 
Member’s remarks were very much like 
bits of the speeches which had come 
from other quarters on the Opposition 
side of the House; and though speeches 
were excellent by way of criticism, they 
did not suggest any policy of their own. 
[*Oh, oh!”}] What he meant was 
that they did not suggest any distinct 
policy. He desired to say a word or two 
about the speech of the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Villiers Stuart), because 
although that hon. Gentleman had not 
spoken long he had brought up the old 
superstition about the Suez Canal. He 
had really thought that everyone was 
agreed that their remaining in Egypt 
had nothing to do with the protection of 
the Canal; he was glad that no Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet had brought up any- 
thing of thatsort. The only person who 
believed in that superstition about the 
Canal was, he thought, the Archbishop 
of York, who had written a prayer on 
the subject. He observed to-day that 
their going to Egypt was put on a 
different footing to the theory that they 
had gone there for their own purposes, 
because the Prime Minister had said 
that they were not merely doing their 
own work in Egypt, but the work of 
Europe, and of the world and civilization 
in general. It, therefore, appeared that 
they were engaged upon a philanthropic 
expedition, and that they would hear 
no more about British interests from the 
Government. Yesterday the Prime 
Minister had seemed a little surprised 
—he did not know that the right hon. 
Gentleman was to blame—that the 
House should be perpetually discussing 
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the Egyptian Question. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“ We have had five nights on the Vote of 
Censure, and we have had besides seven discus- 
sions on the subject.’’ 

Well, why not? Ifthe Egyptian policy 
of the Government was a good, and a 
great, and beneficent policy, as they 
were told it was during all last year, 
and, indeed, until this Soudan business 
came about, surely it must be satisfac- 
tory to the Government to have it dis- 
cussed in the House. Like fine gold put 
through the furnace, the more it was 
discussed the brighter it would shine in 
the country. On the other hand, if the 
policy of the Government was one which 
involved them in discredit and danger, 
if not in disaster, that was the more 
reason for discussing it constantly. So 
far from seven debates and a discussion 
on the Vote of Censure being sufficient, 
it was likely that this subject would be 
discussed twice a-week until the 12th of 
August. What subject was there which 
it was so necessary to discuss? They 
were having great marches and counter- 
marches in the Soudan—they had the 
country evacuated in one part and in- 
vaded in another ; they had ships of war 
at the Red Sea ports; they had Procla- 
mations issued defending the Slave 
Trade ; and they were actually told that 
a great slave dealer had been appointed 
to rule over a part of the Soudan. 
Surely, then, it was right that Parlia- 
ment should discuss this matter, and 
should try to find some way out of this 
chaos of contradiction in which they 
fuund themselves. The case would be 
ludicrous if it were not so lamentable. 
It was clear that, notwithstanding the 
seven discussions and the five nights’ 
debate, they had arrived at the right 
opportunity for discussing the whole 
Egyptian Question, for there was no 
saying more commonly used by Parlia- 
mentary men than that very old saying 
ascribed, he believed, to Mr. Disraeli. 
That statesman had once said—‘‘ Expen- 
diture depends on policy.”” Nothing 
was truer than that when they had to 
pay the bill which was necessary in con- 
sequence of their policy, that was the 
right time to discuss the merits of that 
policy. And here he wished to mention 
a thing which he had before remarked 
upon in the House, and it was this— 
that when the Relief Expedition was pro- 
posed, he did not oppose it because he 
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believed it was simply and solely an ex- 
pedition to relieve the garrisons. The 
sending of that expedition showed that 
the Government felt themselves respon- 
sible for what had, up to that time, gone 
on in the Soudan. If they had not been 
responsible it would not have been 
necessary to mention the matter at all; 
and yet there were any number of 
speeches and despatches on the question, 
and they never could get over the fact 
that responsibility was recognized when 
they sent troops to the relief of Tokar. 
But when Tokar fell the whole scene 
was in a moment changed; there was 
then no one left to rescue; and, in his 
opinion, the fact of advancing as they 
did do intensified the danger. Let him 
read to the Committee what appeared 
this morning ina Daily New’s telegram, 
which, he thought, would bear out what 
he said. The telegram was as follows :— 
(Through Reuter’s Agency.) Suakin, March 5, 
6.40 p.m. It is now reported that the Eng- 
lish entered Tokar just in time to save the popu- 
lation, as the rebels returning from the battle- 
field were threatening to slaughter them all in 
revenge for their defeat. The Arabs and the 
townspeople had previously been living amicabiy 
together.” 
Did not that prove that by sending 
troops the Government had caused the 
very danger they wanted to avert? The 
people of Tokar had given themselves 
up to the Arabs, preferring, as no doubt 
they were right in preferring, a Moslem 
foe to a Christian friend. Nodoubt the 
money, or the bulk of the money, the 
Committee was asked to vote had been 
already expended; and the question 
they were discussing was really whether 
the policy which had led to all this ex- 
enditure was to goon or not? The 
ote of Censure of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite referred really to the 
Soudan; but the Committee now had 
an opportunity of discussing the whole 
policy of the Government in Egypt; 
and, as far as he was concerned, he did 
not wish to blame Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters for anything like vacillation and 
inconsistency. He was inclined to think 
that they had been too consistent 
throughout—he only wished they had 
vacillated a little more; but, so far as 
he knew, they had carried out the policy 
which they declared two years ago when 
they commenced warlike operations 
against Egypt. What was the Egyp- 
tian policy the right hon. Gentleman 
declared openly and frankly to the 
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House? Why, he had said the whole 
object of the Government was to defend 
the rights of the Sultan; to defend the 
rights of the Khedive; to defend the 
rights of the bondholders ; and to defend 
the Egyptian people. That was a very 
clear policy ; and he did not think it was 
quite fair to say it was a legacy from the 
Tory Party. He did not, so far as he 
was concerned, think there was any 
necessity for going to Egypt to defend 
the rights of the Sultan; to defend the 
rights of the Khedive; to defend the 
rights of the bondholders ; or to defend 
the rights of the Egyptian people by our 
Military Forces. It had been explained 
that night that the only right the Sultan 
had in that country was the right of 
drawing a lot of money from the people 
for doing no service whatever. Seeing 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister used to talk about a ‘‘ bag-and- 
baggage policy,” it did seem strange to 
him (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) that the right 
hon. Gentleman should be a party to 
sending out British troops for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the authority of the 
Sultan. He never had been able to see 
why it was wrong in the Tory Party not 
to protest against the Sultan oppressing 
the Bulgarians, and not wrong in the 
Liberal Party to come in and allow him 
to oppress the Mussulmans. But what 
were the rights of the Khedive? His 
rights were the rights of oppressing and 
misgoverning the people over whom he 
ruled. The Prime Minister the other 
night had not approved of his (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s) finding fault with the 
Khedive and calling him ‘a miserable 
man.” Well, the Khedive was a miser- 
able man ; and in saying that he was not 
using language too strong, for he hada 
high precedent for it. The Home Seere- 
tary, who was a model of moderation 
and respectability in his language, had 
the other day called the Government 
‘‘a miserable Government.”  [‘‘ No, 
no!’’} [An hon. Memser: What Go- 
vernment?} This Government. He 
begged pardon—he had misled the Com- 
mittee—he was not speaking of the pre- 
sent, but the late, Home Secretary. The 
Prime Minister had reproved him (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) for speaking as he did 
about the Khedive, because, the right 
hon. Gentleman said, the Khedive had 
been true to us. Why, of course he had 
been true to us since the fall of Arabi 
Pasha—what would have become of him 
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if he had not? The Khedive, no doubt, 
was true enough now, because if he were 
not he would very soon find himself at 
the bottom of the Red Sea. He was 
told that the party of the Khedive in 
Egypt, all told, consisted of six footmen 
of his household. The policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government was that of keep- 
ing the Khedive in his power and on 
his lands, and he did not think that was 
a policy which they ought to pursue. 
The other reason why they were to vote 
this money was, as the Prime Minister 
had explained, the rights of the bond- 
holders. That was the real thing, no 
doubt, and right hon. Gentlemen and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite knew well 
enough that was the real thing ; because 
when they started and initiated and 
supported that policy two years ago, 
warmly urging it on the Government, 
where was it done and how? Why, it 
took place at Willis’s Rooms, when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition rode the British lion round 
the room until he roared again. Who 
was in the chair on that occasion? 
Why, no other than the Chairman to the 
Bondholders’ Committee, and that, to 
his mind, threw a flood of light on the 
whole question; that showed that, in 
reality, the expedition to Egypt was 
only the sending out of British troops 
to act as bum-bailiffs. The Govern- 
ment had enabled the bondholders to 
get the blood of these poor people in 
security for the payment of their loans 
—land which was formerly not allowed 
to be taken as security. The only plea- 
sant thing he saw about the whole Egyp- 
tian business was the prospect in the near 
future of the bondholders being obliged 
to relinquish some of their plunder. He 
came now to the question of the rights 
of the Egyptian people. Why were 
they to go and slaughter the people of 
Egypt in order to protect their rights ? 
What were the rights of independent 
people? Why he should say that the 
first right of an independent people 
was the right of self-government—that 
was the noblest right they could have— 
a right they were all so proud of in 
England; and before this debate con- 
cluded he should like some one to tell 
them why the Egyptian people were 
to be an exception to that rule, which 
they were so anxious to see applied to 
all other nations? The Egyptian people 
wished simply to govern themselves; to 
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vote their own Budget ; to manage their 
own affairs; and that was a simple 
enough demand. [A Jaugh.] The hon. 
Alderman (Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence) 
laughed ; but he did not know anythin 
about it. The Egyptian people wish 
to vote their own Budget; and that 
was the origin of our whole quarrel 
with them ; that was why we bombarded 
Alexandria, and why we had gone to 
Cairo. But do not let the Committee 
take his word for it. [‘‘No.”] An 
hon. Gentleman would not take his word 
for it; but he would give him an au- 
thority—he would give them the autho- 
rity of Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, who 
had written one of the most interesting 
books which they could read upon this 
question. That gentleman, in his work, 
had alluded to Arabi and the rebellion, 
and had said that in the national move- 
ment there were some undeveloped 
germs which might have borne fruit. 
But the British Government had crushed 
those germs, and to his mind the history 
of the world hardly showed a more 
melancholy transaction, particularly as 
those germs had been crushed by a 
people who were proud of their free- 
dom. Our action was too bad for 
France—[‘‘Oh, oh!’ }—and hon. Gen- 
tlemen who cried ‘‘Oh, oh!” should 
remember how the French had sailed 
majestically out of the Harbour of 
Alexandria. The French would not 
bombard the place, and because they 
refused we upset all the international 
arrangements which had existed. Other 
nations had not wished to have anything 
to do with it, and had looked with a 
kind of cynical contempt on the whole 
business. Why did we do this thing ? 
We had heard about how the French 
had killed Rome; how Austria had 
pulled down Hungary; and how Russia 
had oppressed Poland ; but these coun- 
tries were military despotisms, whereas 
we were a nation of reformers—we were 
constantly introducing Reform Bills. He 
dared say hon. Members, when they 
were boys, delighted in reading the 
lines of Campbell with reference to 
Poland— 
‘* Found not a generous friend nor pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her 
woe . 


Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shriek’d as Koseinsko fell.’’ 


Freedom, he thought, must have uttered 
some sort of cry when that performance 
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took place, and the hope of establishin 

free institutions in Europe, Africa, an 

Asia, must very much have sunk when 
a free nation like our own indulged in 
such dark deeds of despotism. When 
they were discussing that Vote of money 
let them discuss the policy which, in his 
humble opinion, they ought to pursue. 
To his mind there were only three courses 
open tothem. First of all, they might 
go on, if they liked, with this dismal 
farce, which had brought them into their 
present position—the farce of the Dual 
Control. He maintained that it was a 
farce, because it was fighting against 
the laws of nature. They could not 
divest power from responsibility if they 
tried to do so; and the Government 
themselves admitted that he was right 
in this description of the matter, because, 
as he gathered from their speeches that 
night, they only wished to persevere in 
that policy for a little while longer. Then 
there was another course. They might 
take the bold course, which, no doubt, 
many hon. Members in the House would 
be prepared to take—namely, the course 
of annexing the country; but in that 
case, as the Prime Minister had declared 
that night, they would be utterly untrue 
to Europe, and to the pledges they had 
made in the House of Commons. He 
need not say that that was a course that 
would not be generally approved of ; 
and it would not be a wise course either. 
This system of governing countries 
against the will of the people them- 
selves had never answered, so far as he 
was aware. They had an illustration 
of that near home. Let them look at 
Ireland, which was only a few miles 
from them. There they had to govern 
by means of an Army against the will 
of the people, and what was the conse- 
quence? Why, the consequence was 
that hon. Members were worn out with 
sitting up until 6 c’clock in the morn- 
ing sometimes, and the House of Com- 
mons itself ran the risk of being 
brought into ill-repute. [An hon. 
Memser: We have India.] Well, as 
for India, they had not done with her 
yet. She had given them a great 
deal of trouble; and it was very pos- 
sible that one of these days they would 
have other difficulties to face in that 
country; but, at any rate, he did not 
wish to deal with the question of India 
at present. Then there was a third 
course—they could leave Egypt to the 
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the Egyptians, and let them manage 
their own affairs. The first step towards 
that would be to release Arabi, and 
allow him to return to the country from 
which he had been ruthlessly expelled. 
He did not blame the Government for 
what they had done in regard to Arabi, 
because he believed that in this matter, 
as in many other matters, they had acted 
on false information given them by their 
agents abroad. [‘‘ No, no!”] The noble 
Lord opposite said ‘‘ No, no!” but he 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had a better opi- 
nion of the Government than had that 
noble Lord. What he would say was 
that, for some reason or other, Arabi 
was libelled and persecuted. With 
regard to Arabi’s character, some words 
written by Mr. Mackenzie Wallace were 
worth quoting — and the Committee 
would bear in mind that this gentleman 
was not a follower of his, because he 
talked about ‘‘ fussy people at home,” 
meaning those of them who sat below 
the Gangway on the Ministerial side. 
Speaking of Arabi, Mr. Mackenzie Wal- 
lace said he was a dutiful son, a good 
husband, and a kind father, and, on 
the whole, a respectable man; and he 
summed up Arabi’s character in these 
words— 

“Never since the days of Mchemet Ali, or 
perhaps from a much earlier date, was there a 
man who had such a firm hold on the country 
as Arabi, for he had not only the Army but 
Police at his disposal, and consequently was in 
@ position to terrorize to any extent he chose.” 


{‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] He (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) thought some one would say 
‘‘ Hear, hear! ”’ to that—that was what 
the Prime Minister called a trap. Well, 
Arabi was not only in a position to 
terrorize to any extent he liked— 


“But he also enjoyed, as I have shown, the 
sympathies of nearly every section of the Native 
population. Arabi did not acquire or preserve 
his influence by terrorism, for at the commence- 
ment he had no power to injure anyone; and 
during the whole time of his power he never 
caused a single individual to be beheaded, hanged, 
orshot. If he had gone tothe poll with Tewfik, 
and all corrupt practices had been excluded, he 
would have obtained the votes of an over- 
whelming majority of the free and independent 
electors. If we did not mean to create really 
good government, why did we destroy the Na- 
tional Party which had a far better chance of 
preserving order of some kind than the Khe- 
dive ?”’ 


Well, he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had said 
what he thought with a view of clearing 
up Arabi’s character. What had come 
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over this country? It was all very well 
to attack the Government; but the Go- 
vernment only acted according to the 
will of the people. [‘‘ No, no!’’] That, 
at any rate, was his opinion; and he 
wondered what would come over the 
people of this country if they could 
sanction the kind of policy he had de- 
scribed. Many hon. Gentlemen present 
could remember Garibaldi’s entry into 
London; the most wonderful ovation 
that the country had, perhaps, ever seen. 
They would remember how the Metro- 
polis rejoiced at the sight of so great a 
supporter of freedom; and he could re- 
member the reception given to General 
Haynau by men with whom he had, as 
a rule, but little sympathy—namely, 
the brewers’ men. General Haynau 
met with this reception at the hands of 
a people who wished to show their love 
of freedom, and hatred of oppression ; 
and yet the same people who had re- 
ceived Garibaldi with rejoicings, and 
Haynau with displeasure, now sanc- 
tioned the banishment of Arabi to 
Ceylon. He regretted very much that 
they should have acted in that way, and 
he did not suppose that the mischief 
done could be repaired in an hour. Those 
who had begun this course of policy, no 
doubt, thought it was best to stick to it ; 
but he had a firm and implicit conviction 
that the day would come when true 
Liberal principles would again influence 
the people of this country ; when Egypt 
would be handed back to her rightful 
owners ; when the principles of freedom 
would reign there, and a better and 
happier day dawn upon a people who 
had so long been grievously oppressed. 
Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had contributed a 
most humorous speech to the discussion 
of that evening; but he regretted that 
he should have echoed the outcry about 
the bondholders, because he (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) never could understand 
why the bondholders should be expected 
to pay for that which properly the Go- 
vernment ought to pay for, nor could he 
understand why the salaries of certain 
Members of the Government should be 
applied to pay for the disturbances put 
down in Egypt. But, passing from that 
subject, he would point out that they 
had had two most notable speeches that 
evening from the Treasury Bench ; and 
he was bound to say that those speeches 
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were more remarkable for what they did 
not say than for what they did say. The 
Prime Minister had made a great many 
observations and statements in the course 
of his speech ; but as to anything in the 
nature of a statement of policy, it was 
conspicuous for its absence. Hon. Mem- 
bers on those Benches did expect that 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
told the Oommittee why they were in 
the Soudan, and how long they were 
going to remain there, and that he would 
have given a sketch of the Government 
pea showing what the future relations 

etween Egypt and this country were 
likely to be. But not one word of that 
could he discover in the eloquent speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He had 
listened to the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War, who had opened 
this discussion; and he must join his 
right hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Stanley) in regretting that the noble 
Marquess had not seen his way to say 
something in praise of that gallant Army 
which had done so much for the country, 
and he would add for Her Majesty’s 
Government, in the Soudan. Whether 
it was, as he believed it to be, an omis- 
sion, or whether the Secretary of State 
for War was so taken up with the busi- 
ness of his statement and the justice of 
his case, he knew not; but he trusted 
that, if the noble Marquess had another 
opportunity of speaking in this discus- 
sion, he would not neglect to say that 
which ought to be said by the one 
Minister who presided at the War Office 
in respect of their gallant Army. But 
there was one thing which the noble 
Marquess did say which he (Lord Eus- 
tace Cecil) had paid particular attention 
to—namely, that the Army of Osman 
Digna was to be dispersed. Now, that 
was a very important admission for the 
noble Marquess to make, and for this 
reason, as he should presently show. As 
far as it was known, the encampment of 
Osman Digna was at a distance of about 
10 or 12 miles from Suakin ; they were 
told, however, that another portion of 
his forces, consisting of some 2,000 or 
3,000 men, was encamped at a distance 
of about eight or 10 miles further away. 
That was the information of that even- 
ing, at any rate; and they might, there- 
fore, presume that there was still a very 
considerable body of Arabs in arms. 
Supposing that General Graham, acting 
on his instructions, went out to disperse 
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this force, and Osman Digna, showing 
more generalship than he had shown 
hitherto, retired into the Desert, he 
would then ask whether their troops, 
headed by General Graham, were to 
follow Osman Digna into the Desert, to 
whatever distance he chose to take 
them; because, if that were to be the 
case, all he would say was that they had 
nothing in the shape of warlike resources 
for the purpose. Their transport, as 
the noble Marquess knew, was utterly 
deficient; and the inevitable consequence 
would be that their men would be com- 
pletely exhausted in a short time, and 
ae overwhelmed, and the Prime 

inister, besides having to answer, as 
he was afraid he would have to answer, 
for the lives of so many men, women, 
and children at Sinkat, Tokar, and El 
Teb, would have to answer for the loss 
of a British Army. Now, he desired to 
dwell for a moment on one part of the 
question which seemed to have escaped 
the attention of the Committee. They 
had heard a great deal about the gene- 
ral policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in Egypt, a subject undoubtedly well 
worth entering into; but the Committee 
had heard almost absolutely nothing be- 
yond what his right hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Stanley) had said on 
the subject of the military policy. He 
conceived that the military policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government was espe- 
cially cognate to the subject they were 
dealing with, and the Estimates then 
under consideration. In his opinion, 
the same language applied to the mili- 
tary policy as applied to the general 
policy of the Government; and he might 
say, bearing in mind the motto ‘‘ Rescue 
andretire,” which had been used so often, 
that ‘‘ Too late” applied to the military 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
To go back two years, to the time when 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour bombarded 
Alexandria, they all recollected, and all 
knew, that, when the moment arrived 
for landing a portion of the forces, so as 
to prevent further depredation or the 

reading of the flames of Alexandria, 
that force was not to be found. The 
Admiral had only a very small number 
of Marines and troops with him; and it 
was owing to the want of that forcee—at 
least, many hon. Gentlemen thought so 
at the time—that the rebellion of Arabi 
was not put down. Again, if he might 
refer to that most gallant deed of a most 
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gallant Army and General at Tel-el- 
Kebir, he thought that Her Majesty’s 
Government had much more reason to 
be proud of their good fortune than 
their good merits. That Army, as 
he had said, performed a very gal- 
lant deed under discouraging circum- 
stances; but supposing that Arabi, as 
he had supposed just now of Osman 
Digna, had known something of the 
strategy of the olden time, and had led © 
Sir Garnet Wolseley and his force into 
the heart of the Desert, where would 
the Prime Minister and his policy have 
been at that moment? He had not the 
least doubt that, under those circum- 
stances, the Army must have been lost; 
because it was not provided with proper 
transport, proper cavalry, proper medi- 
eal arrangements, or, in fact, with the 
equipment necessary to the force. That 
deficiency was, undoubtedly, due to a 
want of foresight, and he believed the 
military policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at the time was but a happy- 
go-lucky policy. He did not believe 
that when Sir Garnet Wolseley went 
out to Egypt Her Majesty’s Government 
had any clear idea of what would be 
the result of the operations, or of what 
would happen in the event of defeat. 
Well, that led him to the consideration 
of what the future was to be. He had 
shown—and he believed that any hon. 
Member who looked back to those times 
would see—that entire ignorance pre- 
vailed as to what was going to be done, 
Lord Wolseley had stated that the estab- 
lishment necessary for keeping order in 
Egypt would be about 10,000 or 12,000 
men. What did the Government do? 
Within a year or 18 months of that time 
that Army was reduced—he admitted on 
the advice of the responsible Agents of 
the Government who were in Egypt—to 
7,000 men. The Government did not 
seem at that time to have been fully 
warned, nor did they seem to know what 
was going on in the Soudan, whether or 
not through the fault of their Agents at 
Cairo he was unable to say. He thought 
they were bound to expect from the 
Government that, at all events, they 
should not be in a hurry. Her Majesty’s 
Government knew perfectly well that 
the state of things in Egypt was, to 
say the least of it, critical. They knew 
it was impossible to rely on the Egyptian 
Army, or on the Egyptian Police, and 
he held it was their duty to the country 
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and the taxpayers to do what had to be 
done in Egypt themselves. Because, 
supposing that anything like the policy 
which the Prime Minister stated at the 
Mansion House had been carried out, 
and the Army had been withdrawn, it 
was perfectly evident to anyone who 
considered the subject that they would 
have been obliged to do the whole work 
over again. What actually did take 


* place showed an amount of hurry and 


recipitation on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Drenimedlie which, in his opinion, was 
totally unjustifiable. Well, then they 
had to consider what was to be the 
establishment of their troops in Egypt 
in the future, and that was a question 
which he thought required a great deal 
of consideration. He had been greatly 
in hope that the noble Marquess would 
have given the Committee somewhat 
more than the very meagre informa- 
tion which he had supplied as to the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government on 
the establishment in Egypt that would 
be necessary in the future. All that the 
noble Marquess had told them was that 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, from a military point of view, was 
a defensive policy, and that he supposed 
that Suakin would have to be occupied 
by a permanent garrison ; but what sort 
of permanent garrison it was to be he 
had not stated. Possibly the question 
of Allies had something to do with 
this; but, however that might be, the 
question was one on which Her Majesty’s 
Government should make up their minds 
in justice to the troops who were at 
Suakin. Let the Committee consider 
what the country was like, and where 
it was situated; it was in the 19th 
degree of latitude, or, in other words, 
well within the tropics; it was, un- 
doubtedly, a most unwholesome and 
unhealthy place; and he believed the 
Adjutant General had spoken of its un- 
healthiness both publicly and privately. 
Their troops, again, were young soldiers, 
and often very young men. It wasonly 
the other day that he had asked the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War a Question respecting two 
regiments which had been sent to the 
Mediterranean ; but to that Question he 
had received no. answer. These regi- 
ments, let it be remembered, were not 
going to the seat of war, becau se in 
that case he should not have addressed 
any Question to the noble Marquess 
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upon the subject; they were simply 
going to a Mediterranean garrison ; and 
therefore he saw no harm in asking 
whether it was not the case that more 
than two-thirds of the men who com- 
posed them were of under two years’ 
service. The noble Marquess absolutely 
declined to give any answer to that 
Question. The inference was, of course, 
that the service of the men had been 
correctly stated; and he had already 
reason to know, on the best authority, 
that it was so. But they had informa- 
tion to the effect that the troops in Egypt 
—some of them certainly—were not of 
long service, and that was an important 
consideration if they were to remain 
there indefinitely. He made use of that 
term because the Government seemed 
to have no definite policy of any sort. 
There was very great risk of the troo 

being exposed to an unwholesome cli- 
mate, and it was possible that some 
form of illness might break out at 
Suakin which would seriously compro- 
mise the health of the garrison. His right 
hon. and gallant Friend had asked, very 
naturally, with what troops the forts 
were to be garrisoned—were they to be 
Indian troops, or White troops, or were 
mercenaries to be made use of? Now, 
he had repeatedly advocated, consider- 
ing how much of the British Army was 
employed within the tropics, the enlist- 
ment of more or less Black troops. He 
believed that a mixture of Black troops 
and White troops would be the best for 
@ permanent garrison. But, however 
that might be, it was a very important 
point; and he thought the noble Mar- 
quess was bound to lay before the Com- 
mittee some sort of scheme, because 
their occupation could not be for so 
short a period as six months, as he had 
once told them it would be. They 
knew very well that the occupation of 
Egypt, whether it ended in a Protec- 
torate or anything else, must be of con- 
siderable duration; and if he were to 
say six years, and probably longer, in- 
stead of six months, he believed he 
should not be far from the mark. There- 
fore, he said that the noble Marquess 
was bound to consider this question, and 
to furnish some idea of what arrange- 
ments he had made for the health of the 
troops, as well as the protection of the 
country. Now, taking the question of 
the fortified posts, there was the littoral 
of the Red Sea, there was Suakin, 
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Massowah, and other similar places. 
Were those positions on the Red Sea to 
be defended entirely by the Navy, or 
was there to be anything there in the 
shape of fortifications? Then, with 
regard to Assouan; a great deal had 
been said about that lately, and they 
had been told that two Egyptian regi- 
ments, commanded by English officers, 
were to go there; and they had also 
heard that an English regiment was also 
under orders to proceed, it was not 
known exactly where, but to some place 
in Upper Egypt. Now, it was for Her 
Majesty’s Government to decide what 
was to be the boundary line to bedefended 
in Upper Egypt, if they were going to 
pursue the policy of giving up the whole 
of the Soudan; but at that moment the 
Committee was completely in the dark 
upon that matter. It was believed that 
something in the nature of fortification 
was to be erected; and, if so, it must be 
done more or less in a permanent way 
at the right places. But the point to be 
considered was, when all these things 
were done, who was to bear the ex- 
pense? That was a question which 
would have to be decided between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of Egypt. But it was not only 
the question of fortifications, but that of 
the health of British troops, that had to 
be considered ; there must be a certain 
number of hospitals established at dif- 
ferent points, and for all these things 
money must be found somewhere or 
other. Now, were they to have these 
things provided for at 12 o’clock at night 
by a Supplementary Estimate, brought 
in as this had been? All he would say 
of this Estimate was that to him it was 
only another proof of want of foresight 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He had looked over the Esti- 
mate, and he found that there was, first 
of all, £100,000 charged for the ex- 
penses of the expedition to Suakin, of 
which no details whatever were given. 
They were asked to vote a lump sum for 
the expedition without the smallest 
detail being supplied, while the £270,900 
for ordinary and extraordinary expenses 
should, from his point of view, have 
been brought into the Army Estimates 
of last year. 
ment must have known that they were 
likely to remain in Egypt for a longer 
time than six months, which period the 
noble Marquess himself knew had been 
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extended ; and there was, therefore, no 
excuse for not providing for another six 
months. He (Lord Eustace Cecil) said 
that the present Estimate should only 
have been taken for the expenses of the 
expedition to Suakin, because what was 
the result of the present arrangement ? 
It was that if‘ anyone wanted to go 
carefully into the Estimate it would be 
almost impossible for him to do so, be- 
cause the expenses of Egypt and the 
expenses of Suakin were mixed up to- 
gether, and nobody could tell what be- 
longed to one and what belonged to the 
other. Again, there were certain little 
items in the Estimate about which he 
desired to ask some questions. There 
had been a great deal of talk lately 
about the deficiency of field guns in the 
recent operations; and they had been 
told that, on military advice, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not think proper 
to send out field guns. He had no 
reason to quarrel with that advice ; but 
he found here a charge of no less than 
£22,000 put down for metal. Now, as 
he had had the honour of being in the 
War Department, it occurred to him 
that the sum of £22,000 was a consider- 
able sum of money to spend on guns; 
and therefore he asked, seeing that no 
field guns were sent with the force, why 
was this money spent? Was it spent at 
Suakin, or was it spentin Egypt? Upon 
that point there was nothing whatever 
to inform the Committee. It was now 
so much the custom to lump these matters 
together that the House of Commons 
had no control whatever over the ex- 
penditure. He knew that the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
was a great financial reformer, and he 
directed the attention of the hon. Gen- 
tleman to this matter, because it was 
well known that he was anxious to have 
both efficiency and economy in the Public 
Service. He was quite sure the hon. Gen- 
tleman would agree with him that it was 
impossible for the Committee to go into 
the Estimate as thoroughly as it ought 
to be, and, at the same time, to vote a 
lump sum of this kind. Then, again, 
he saw that a very large sum was put 
down for saltpetre and sulphur, and also 
a large sum for gunpowder and gun- 
cotton. All these things came in his 
Department when he was at the War 
Office in former days, and he recollected 
that gun-cotton was made use of for 
torpedoes ; but why did this expedition 
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to Suakin uire all this supply of 
materials? His belief was that the 
Government found that their stores 
wanted replenishing, and that they 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
offered by this Estimate to put this 
item into the list. He thought this ex- 
tremely likely, although, of course, he 
was not in a position to prove it; and, 
therefore, he felt that such criticism as 
the Estimates used to receive from the 
hon. Member for Burnley and other 
Gentlemen was most necessary in the 
present instance. But at that hour it 
was quite impossible to give the matter 
the attention which it demanded; and, 
therefore, it was perfectly clear that the 
Estimate would have to be discussed 
again. There was something to be dis- 
eussed besides the general policy of the 
Government; and if these matters were 
to be thoroughly considered they could 
not get at the root of the business un- 
less they had the information afforded 
which it was in the power of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to give. And that 
was exactly the point he wished to ar- 
rive at. In small things and in great 
they could get no information from the 
Government. The Prime Minister had, 
as usual, made them an exceedingly 
eloquent speech ; but it was, at the same 
time, entirely deficient in information. 
The right hon. Gentleman had been re- 
minded of what took place four years 
ago, and he would be reminded of it 
over and over again. There were the 
speeches delivered in Mid Lothian, and 
there was the authorized version of 
them published, from which hon. Mem- 
bers might refresh their memories. 
He recollected perfectly well that the 
right hon. Gentleman denounced Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government on the ground 
of its adventurous policy, not only with 
regard to India and Africa, but in all 
parts of the world. He should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, at that 
moment, what he thought of his own 
policy? Was it adventurous, or was it 
not? Lord Beaconsfield, at all events, 
accomplished peace with honour; but 
that could not be said of the right hon. 
Gentleman, for he had aceomplished 
peace with dishonour. Looking at Egypt, 
it was perfectly true that they had had 
successes there—military successes ; but 
had there been financial or adminis- 
trative successes? He said that the 
more they looked into this question the 
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more plainly they would see how far 
the deeds of the right hon. Gentleman 
were from his words. The right hon. 
Gentleman, after only four years of 
administration, must have found how 
difficult a matter it was to make his 
deeds tally with his words; and he 
(Lord Eustace Cecil) could not but think 
that when he denounced the late Go- 
vernment, in the House and out of it, 
the idea never entered his mind that in 
three or four years he would find him- 
self in a more difficult position than that 
of the Government which he wanted to 
displace. He could not say he was 
sorry for the experiences of the right 
hon. Gentleman, because it would give 
him, at all events, a fuller appreciation 
of the difficulties which the late Govern- 
ment had to encounter, and because the 
more he had to do with this unfortunate 
mess, as he must call it, in Egypt, the 
more he would regret that he had 
not adopted a consistent, firm, and 
courageous policy, not only in military 
affairs, but in matters relating to the 
civil administration of that country. 
Mr. O’DONNELL said, he did not 
rise to go into the historical aspect of 
the matters which had been touched 
upon that evening, and he did not pro- 
pose to enter into any recapitulation of 
what might be called the ancient history 
of this subject, with a single exception. 
He had been very much struck with the 
statement of the Prime Minister that 
one unmitigated benefit, one real inno- 
vation of the highest value, had resulted 
from the interposition of Her Majesty’s 
Government in Egypt, and that this 
great benefit which had been conferred 
upon the people of Egypt was the ces- 
sation of the odious anomaly, as the 
Premier described it, of the exemption 
of foreigners from taxation. Now, thé 
Premier had laid great stress upon the 
fact that foreigners had commenced to 
be subject to the Common Law, and that, 
whereas previous to the interposition of 
Her Majesty’s Government foreigners 
were exempt from taxation, that would 
not be the case in future. That was all 
very fine, and he had no doubt whatever 
that the Prime Minister, when he made 
the statement, was altogether oblivious 
of another Ministerial statement made 
two years ago by the Under Secretary 
of State jfor Foreign Affairs in reply 
to a Question on that very subject. 
Of course, matters were changed. At 
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present it was the interest of the 
Government to demonstrate the great 
benefit resulting from British inter- 
vention in Egypt; and, at the time 
he referred to, he thought it was their 
business to deny that Arabi’s insurrec- 
tion had any reasonable ground under- 
lying it. He (Mr. O’Donnell) was one 
of those who believed that there were 
very reasonable grounds for that insur- 
rection, and, amongst others, that the 
scandalous exemption of foreigners from 
taxation justified a considerable amount 
of discontent on the part of the Egyp- 
tian people. It was for that reason that 
he asked, on the 22nd of June, 1882— 

“ Whether it is true that the European popu- 
lation of Egypt have been practically exempt 
from the payment of taxes; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have recommended the 
cessation of this exemption ?’’ 


In reply to this, he was informed that 
foreigners were not exempt, and that the 
Egyptian Government had full powers 
to compel recalcitrant foreigners to pay 
their taxes, the inference being that 
on that ground Arabi’s insurrection had 
no justification. The exact words of 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs were— 

“ As regards taxation, the foreigner in Egypt 
stands, legally, in the same position as the Nu- 
tive inhabitant, except that the Capitulations 
exempt him from the capitation tax or tribute. 
This tax is, however, no longer levied in Egypt. 
Phatag Brag: And that the Egyptian Government 
have occasionally had recourse to vigorous mea- 
sures to recover the amounts due.”—(3 Han- 
sard, [271] 27.) 

What could be the reason for this extra- 
ordinary contradiction between the two 
statements from the Treasury Bench? 
To-day they were told that the establish- 
ment of equality between Natives and 
foreigners in Egypt only commenced 
with the rule of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in that country; less than two 
years ago they were told that the posi- 
tion of equality between foreigners and 
Natives in respect of taxation had been 
already established. He asked whether 
the former statement was made in order 
to take away all justification from the 
discontented Egyptians? He was ready 
to admit that the Under Secretary of 
State had not a shadow of foundation 
for the statement he made two years 
ago; but was it not remarkable that 
that statement should be made from the 
Treasury Bench without any contradic- 
tion—a statement wholly destitute of 
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foundation? He had no doubt that the 
exigencies of policy required that state- 
ment to be made; but they were now 
told of the enormous good derived from 
equality before the law which had de- 
scended upon Egypt from the supremacy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Asa 
specimen of what might be described 
very mildly as the inaccuracy of the 
resent Cabinet in the face of difficulties, 
he certainly thought that this deserved 
a place in the records of the time. At- 
tempts had been made to draw from the 
Prime Minister some definite declara- 
tion as to the time during which the 
British troops would remain in Egypt; 
and the only reply, so far as he could 
gather, vouchsafed by the Prime Minis. 
ter was that the British troops would 
remain in Egypt until a stable self-sup- 
porting Native Government had been 
established in Egypt under the fostering 
care of Her Majesty’s Ministers. He 
could not but regard that statement and 
that promise as just about equivalent in 
another sense to the description given 
of the state of Egypt two years ago by 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. How was 
the policy of the Government —— 
Egypt for Native self - government 
Were they preparing Egypt for Native 
self-government by dismissing an in- 
creasing number of Native officials from 
posts where they could alone learn the 
most elementary {part of self-govern- 
ment? Were they preparing Egypt for 
Native self-government, and to resume 
her place among nations, by increasing 
the number of foreign officials in all the 
important posts? Where were the Na- 
tives whom they wished to co-operate 
with them in the government of Egypt? 
Even Cherif Pasha was too much an 
Egyptian to co-operate in the sangui- 
nary sham which the Government had 
set up in Egypt. Who was there in 
Egypt to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment? Nubar Pasha; that Armenian 
adventurer who went there a quarter of 
a century ago penniless, and who was 
to-day rolling in the possession of hun- 
dreds and thousands of pounds, the re- 
sult of the system of greasing the palm 
which he had enjoyed? Year after 
year he had been the tool of the vulture- 
beaked blood-suckers of Egypt. That 
was the sort of man to co-operate with 
the Government in Egypt. There was 
another form of co-operation which Her 
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Majesty’s Government had introduced 
into Egypt—Native co-operation by thou- 
sands and thousands of peasants, who 
knew not one end of agun from the other, 
were, in order to carry out Her Ma- 
jesty’s Governments policy of slaughter, 
sent to fight fanatic warriors, and were 
slaughtered like sheep in the shambles. 
That was the kind of co-operation per- 
mitted under Her Majesty’s Government 
to the Natives of Egypt. Any obser- 
vations he made on the Government 
were not addressed merely to this par- 
ticular Government; he was not such 
a coward as that; for at the bottom, 
and in reality, there was not an act of 
bloody treachery carried out by the Go- 
vernment in Egypt or elsewhere which 
had not the sanction of the majority of 
that House. If the blood that had been 
shed from human veins during the few 
years he had had a seat in that House 
could take concrete form and appear in 
that House it would rise above the 
highest Benches in the House, and there 
would be an end to some of the long- 
winded orations, and the breath of hon. 
Members would be choked in the blood 
they had caused to flow. If he criticized 
Her Majesty’s Government, he only 
criticized them as the head and front of 
the offenders in that House. There was 
no intention on either side to withdraw 
from Egypt. This country had entered 
Egypt under false pretences. Alexandria 
was bombarded under false pretences. 
The people in the Soudan had been 
massacred under false pretences. He saw 
on the placards of that evening’s news- 
papers announcements of fighting near 
Khartoum, and defeat of the rebels. 
Even General Gordon was setting to the 
work of throat-cutting in the Soudan. 
The Government would stop there until 
a superior Power drove them out; but 
some day Providence, which never failed 
to punish a guilty nation, though they 
were as proud as Spain in her proudest 
day, would demand from this House and 
from this nation an account of the blood 
which this House and this nation had 
shed, through their plundering cupidity 
and greed, for supremacy and power. 
Mr. WARTON said, the total sum 
asked for by the Government was 
£370,900, and the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) pro- 
aeeey that amount by £206,150 ; 
ut the hon. Member made out his 
calculations in a very peculiar way. He 
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said he would only allow two items to 
remain—namely, the charge for clergy- 
men and nurses; but he could not see 
why the hon. Member had selected the 
particular sum he had named for reduc- 
tion, seeing that the clergy only cost 
£1,500, and the nurses "£3,900. But 
the hon. Member was above arithmetic, 
just as the Roman Emperor was above 
grammar. That, however, was a very 
small matter. A much more important 
matter was the extraordinary tactics 
adopted by the Government. He thought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
have felt that the Government were 
pursuing a rather unusual course. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Raikes) gave Notice of his Question for 
to-morrow, he referred to the great 
number of instances in which, during the 
last three years, it had been the practice 
of the House to consider questions of 
this kind on a Vote of Credit. For 
reasons well known to himself, the Prime 
Minister had chosen to call this a Sup- 
plementary Estimate. The Prime Mi- 
nister was a great master of phrases. 
Sometimes they meant anything, and 
sometimes they meant nothing; but in 
this case the phrase meant a good deal. It 
meant an attempt to get the judgment of 
the Committee without giving the House 
in full an opportunity of discussing the 
policy of the Government in Egypt ; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
conscience he supposed smote him, had 
got together one or two cases in which 
the late Government had brought for- 
ward Votes for war or for military ope- 
rations—or, rather, for preventing war— 
in the form of Supplementary Estimates. 
At the very most, that answer of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was an undigni- 
fied tu quogue; but the answer of the 
Leader of the Opposition was a very 
pertinent one. These cases were before 
the Rule of November, 1882. When 
the Prime Minister brought forward, in 
the Autumn Session of 1882, those 
wonderful Resolutions about Procedure, 
he tried to take advantage of the weari- 
ness of the House, and they only now 
found how tightly the fetters they then 
too hastily agreed to were to be bound 
round them. It looked innocent enough 
to pass those Resolutions. When the 
Army Estimates had been entered on, 
and when the Navy and the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates had been entered on, it 
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looked innocent enough to say that on 
two days a-week the poor Government 
might be allowed to go into Committee 
without a discussion as to whether the 
Speaker should leave the Chair or not; 
but the Government had not the courage 
to say what use they were going to make 
of these Resolutions. They did not say 
they intended to print Votes of Credit 
under the guise of Supplemetary Esti- 
mates. They had kept the terms of the 
understanding to the ear, but broken 
them to the heart, as they always did; 
and the Committee were now engaged 
in this very important discussion, of 
which it was impossible to overrate the 
importance, and full justice was not 
done to hon. Members by having an 
opportunity of discussing the question 
as a whole on the Motion that the 
Speaker should leave the Chair, and of 
deciding whether they should or should 
not censure the policy of the Govern- 
ment in Egypt. The Prime Minister 
always slipped and slid out of a fair 
discussion. He evaded the discussion 
on the Suez Canal, and he slipped out 
of the difficulty into which he had got 
just in time to save the Estimates of 
a tottering Government, knowing that 
under the gagging Rules of November 
and December, 1882, the Government 
had a reserve upon which they could not 
bechallenged—they had misapplied those 
Rules under most extraordinary circum- 
stances. That was an extremely unfair 
use of those Rules. When the Prime 
Minister, dealing with an obsequious 
supporter, hinted that he had a great 
deal more to go through, he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman in a 
-way that would pin him down to his 
words 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member is proceeding altogether 
beyond the limits of this Motion. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was sorry to 
have exceeded limits, and he would pro- 
ceed without saying anything that was 
disagreeable to the Chairman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member is not obliged to leave 
out anything because it is disagreeable 
to me, but to confine himself to the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WARTON said, that what he 
meant was that he wished to speak 
agreeably to the Chairman’s ruling. 
That was all he was endeavouring to do. 
He was as respectful to that House as 
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he could be, because he knew that time 
was of importance. The reason why 
hon. Members on that side were anxious 
to have an opportunity of fully chal- 
lenging the policy of the Government 
was that that policy had not yet been 
oo clearly before them ; and he appre- 
ended that the charge against the Go- 
vernment was that their policy had been 
marked by an utter absence of that 
“wen of seeing even the immediate 
uture, which every statesman ought to 
poe that they had always been 
lundering and wrong in every step 
they took, and had never been able to 
see the facts of things as they were. 
While they had been talking about 
blood-guiltiness, and making observa- 
tions about justice, they reminded him 
of the old saying that “‘ They are hypo- 
crites who cannot discern the signs of 
the times.” That was as true now as 
ever it was; and it was a curious Ne- 
mesis that waited on Ministers who did 
not fully state their policy. The mis- 
fortune was that the Government de- 
luded themselves, and they would some 
day wake up to find that Egypt was not 
to be governed by fine phrases. Their 
policy had been most contradictory. Did 
they mean to put down slavery? Whe- 
ther they did or did not intend to do so 
was not of much matter; because, while 
one day their Agent issued a Proclama- 
tion on behalf of slavery, the next day 
the Prime Minister said they must pro- 
tect Suakin, because if they did not do so 
they would be protecting slavery, for- 
getting that if they protected Tokar, 
Suakin, and other places, they could 
not put down slavery. In the long 
years while this Egyptian policy had 
been going on he had never troubled 
the Government about Egyptian affairs. 
He had been anxious to give them 
credit, as long as he possibiy could, for 
honest intentions, for he held strongly 
the doctrine that, to a certain extent, 
the Queen’s Ministers ought to be 
trusted ; and it was not till he had been 
driven to the conclusion that the present 
Government could not be trusted that 
he had felt the necessity of saying he 
must oppose this proposal. As to the 
amount of the Vote, what certainty was 
there that it would not be doubled, 
tripled, quadrupled ? How could any- 
one tell what the amount would be be- 
fore they got to the end of the matter? 
After their troops had retired from Egypt, 
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and left it under a perfectly sound Go- 
vernment, it might be all very well to 
talk of Supplementary Estimates ; but, 
entering, as they now were, on a mission 
of which they could not see the end, the 
Government ought at once to bring for- 
ward their proposal in the form of a 
Vote of Credit. It was the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War 
(the Marquess of Hartington), who was 
now sitting so cosily upon the Treasury 
Bench, who used that unhappy phrase 
about evacuating Egypt in six months. 
It was that announcement which did so 
much harm; and he (Mr. Warton) sup- 
posed that was the reason why the Go- 
vernment would not say anything on the 
subject, or give the Committee any in- 
formation as to their intentions. He 
thanked the Committee for their kind- 
ness in listening so patiently to him; 
and he hoped that when he spoke on 
future occasions he would not incur the 
Chairman’s displeasure. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON moved 
that the Chairman do now report Pro- 
gress. He assumed the Government 
would not resist the Motion. [‘ Oh, 
oh!’”?] Hon. Gentlemen who inter- 
rupted him were probably not aware 
that the Prime Minister himself ad- 
mitted that the debate was introduced 
by a speech of such importance that two 
or three nights might possibly be occu- 
pied in the discussion of the Vote. There 
were many hon. Members who wished 
to address the Committee ; therefore, he 
moved that Progress be now reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Lord 
George Hamilton.) 


Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was afraid it would not be of 
much use if the Government did object 
to report Progress ; but he must protest, 
on behalf of the Government, against 
the assumption that the Government had 
no objection to reporting Progress. He 
understood that a considerable number 
of hon. Gentlemen still wished to address 
the Committee ; but when he considered 
what had been the state of the Commit- 
tee during the last few hours, and the 
notorious difficulty that had been ex- 
pines in keeping the debate alive, 

e thought it was to be regretted that 
some of the hon. Gentlemen who, it was 
now understood, were so anxious to ad- 
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dress the Committee did not make that 
anxiety more evident at an earlier period 
of the debate, when it was perfectly 
easy for them to obtain an opportunity 
to speak. The Government did not pro- 
pose to oppose the Motion ; but they in- 
tended to put the Vote down for to- 
morrow, in the hope that it would then 
be disposed of. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he only rose in consequence of the last 
words of the noble Marquess. Of course, 
hon. Members understood that Supply 
would stand for to-morrow—it always 
did stand for Friday—and that it would 
be open to the Government to put down 
what Supply they liked. It would be 
open to the Government to put down 
this particular Vote ; but, looking to the 
state of the Paper, and seeing how late 
Supply would be reached, if reached at 
all, it would, no doubt, be convenient to 
the Committee that it should be under- 
stood that the Vote should not be taken 
to-morrow. 

Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


MARRIAGES LEGALIZATION (STOPS- 
LEY, BEDS.) BILL.—{Zords.]—[Brux 126.] 
(Mr. Hibbert.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HIBBERT, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, it 
was only right he should explain the 
object of the Bill. The Bill was in- 
tended to remove doubts respecting mar- 
riages which had taken place in the 
District Church of Stopsley, in the parish 
of Luton, in the county of Bedford. The 
New Parishes Act, 1843, required that 
when any church hadbeen set up, it 
should, after being consecrated, be ap- 
proved by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, whereupon the district in which 
the church was situated should be 
deemed to be a new parish for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, and it should be lawful 
to solemnize marriages in such church. 
In this case the Ecclesiastical Oommis- 
sioners, for some reason or other, did 
not signify their approval when the 
Stopsley Church was consecrated in 
1862. Marriages had taken place for 
the last 21 years in the church. The 
Ecelesiastical Commissioners had now 
given their approval; and this Bill was 
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introduced in the House of Lords by the 
Bishop of Ely for the purpose of remov- 
ing any doubts that might exist as to 
the legality of the marriages solemnized 
in the church. After this explanation 
he hoped the House would agree to the 
second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Hibbert.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


FRESHWATER FISHERIES ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—[Br1 67.) 
(Mr. Hibbert, Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 
COMMITTEE. | Progress 28th February. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Olause 1 (Fishery board may make 
bye-laws for determining mesh of nets). 

Mr. BIRKBECK said, that in moving 
the first Amendment which stood in his 
name, it might be convenient that he 
should explain to the Committee that 
his object in moving the Amendments 
of which he had given Notice was to 
increase the powers of this very useful 
Bill. He felt that if the Committee sanc- 
tioned the increase of powers which 
he proposed they would give to the 
Boards of Conservators, if appointed, the 
very powers which were required in a 
great many districts of England. The 
Act of 1878, which was introduced by 
the Vice President of the Council (Mr. 
Mundella), had been a great success; 
but time had proved that Boards of 
Conservators ought to have more powers 
than the Act of 1878 gave them. The 
a are he had to make to the 

ommittee proceeded very much upon 
the lines of the Norfolk and g - 
folk Act of 1877, which had been 
successful in its operation; the chief 
object of his Amendments was to pro- 
vide for the appointment, in certain 
districts, of Boards of Conservators. He 
wished the Committee to clearly under- 
stand that if the very extensive powers 
which he suggested were given there 
would always be the safeguard against 
any abuse of those powers that no Board 
of Conservators could be appointed un- 
less the Quarter Sessions sanctioned the 
appointment, and that any bye-laws that 
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might be drawn up would have, in the 
first instance, to be publicly advertised 
for one month, and then to be submitted 
to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department for his confirmation. He 
begged to move the first Amendment 
standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, after the word “ bye-laws,”’ to insert 
the words ‘‘for all or any of the 
following purposes, that is to say.”— 
(Mr. Birkbeck.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HIBBERT quite agreed with the 
Amendments proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman. They were all framed in 
accordance with the object of the Bill, 
and there was no doubt they would 
greatly improve the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page |, line 
10, after the word ‘‘ catching,” to insert 
the word ‘‘ freshwater.” —(Mr. Hibbert.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, to leave out the words ‘‘in fresh- 
waters.”’—( Jr. Hibbert.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY proposed, in 
page 1, line 12, to leave out the word 
‘¢ one,” and insert the words “ half an.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
make the minimum mesh half an inch 
instead of one inch, as proposed in the 
Bill. He should be glad if his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hibbert), who had charge 
of the Bill on behalf of the Government, 
would inform the Committee whether the 
minimum mesh was fixed in accordance 
with the Report of the Inspectors of © 
Fisheries; if not, in accordance with 
what information was the size of the 
mesh fixed? He was bound to say that 
when he put down his Amendment he 
was under the impression that the mini- 
mum mesh of one inch would hardly be 
small enough in the case of nets for 
catching bait; but he had since ob- 
tained the information from the Board 
of Conservators who had charge of the 
rivers in the borough (Christchurch) 
for which he sat that a minimum mesh 
of one inch was not too large for bait 
catching. He thought, however, that if 
a mesh of no smaller size than one inch 
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was allowed eel fishing would be almost 
ruined, because there was scarcely any 
eel who would not find his way through 
a one-inch mesh. He did not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Hibbert) intended to accept the Amend- 
ment which stood upon the Paper in the 
name of the hon. Member for East 
Worcestershire (Mr. Hastings). That 
Amendment would possibly meet his 
(Mr. Horace Davey’s) objection ; there- 
fore he should be pleased if the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hibbert) would say at 
once whether he was prepared to accept 
it. In the meantime, he begged to 
move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, to leave out the word ‘‘ one,’’ and 
insert the words “‘ half an.” —( Mr. Horace 
Davey.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘one’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he was sorry he 
could not accept the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend. The Bill had 
been drawn upon the scale of a one- 
inch minimum mesh ; therefore it would 
be unfair if they were to reduce the 
mesh now. It was his intention to 
accept the Amendment respecting eels 
standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for East Worcestershire (Mr. 
Hastings) ; therefore he hoped the hon. 
and learned Gentleman woul not press 
the present Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
13, after the second word ‘ knot,” to 
insert ‘‘measured when wet.” — (Mr. 
Hibbert.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, after the word ‘‘inches,’”’ to insert 
the words ‘from knot to knot.”—( Hr. 
Hibbert.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BIRKBEOK proposed, in page 1, 
line 14, to leave out the word “two,” 
and insert the word “three.” The ob- 
ject of this Amendment was to increase 
the maximum size of the mesh from two 
to three inches. He would not press 
the Amendment if the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hibbert) saw any objection to it; 
but he urged the Government to seriously 
consider whether the power he suggested 
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ought not to be given. For seven years 
the three-inch mesh had been adopted in 
Norfolk with the greatest success. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, to leave out the word ‘‘two,” and 
insert the word ‘ three.”—(Mr. Birk- 
beck.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. WARTON, while expressing no 
opinion in favour of, or adverse to, the 
present Amendment, pointed out that 
any regulation as to the size of the mesh, 
however well considered, might be 
evaded by men fishing with two nets so 
close together that, in reality, the size 
of the mesh would be much smaller than 
three inches. He did not know whether 
there was anything in the Bill to guard 
against a resort to such a proceeding. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he thought an 
Amendment to be proposed subsequently 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Birkbeck) 
would meet such a case as the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) contemplated. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he hoped 
the Government would not accept the 
Amendment. He had been in communi- 
cation with the peoplé who got their liv- 
ing by fishing, and with the Chairman of 
the Stour and Avon Conservancy Board ; 
and they had informed him that for the 
purpose of catching bait a net of two-inch 
mesh would be very proper; but a net 
with a three-inch mesh would be too 
large. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Word substituted. 


Mr. BIRKBECK proposed, in page 1, 
line 14, after the word ‘“‘ wet,” to in- 
sert— 

* © (2.) For determining the length and size 
and description of nets for catching freshwater 
fish, which may be lawfully used within the 
district of such board, and the manner of using 
the same; and 

‘*« (3.) For prohibiting the use of any mode 
and instrument of fishing for freshwater fish 
within the district of such board, where such 
mode or instrument appears to be prejudicial to 
the fisheries.’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HASTINGS proposed, in page 1, 
line 14, after the last Amendment, at end 
of sub-section (1), to insert-— 

“ Provided, That no bye-law made under the 
authority of this section shall apply to any fixed 
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nets for taking eels, or a landing net used as 
auxiliary to angling with a rod or line.’’ 

He was afraid the Bill, as it stood, would 
cause serious damage to eel fishing in 
the Severn and Avon. That part of his 
Amendment which related to angling 
with a rod or line was intended to pre- 
vent the inconvenience which would 
probably arise to private anglers from 
the operation of the measure. He had 
no doubt that the different Boards of 
Conservators would make different bye- 
laws for their respective districts; and, 
therefore, it might happen that a man 
fishing one day within the district of one 
Conservancy Board would find his net 
came within the Board’s regulations; 
while the next day, fishing within the 
district of another Board’s jurisdiction, 
he might find his net was of an unlawful 
size, and he might possibly be fined for 
using it. Now, such a state of things 
would be inconvenient to everyone, and 
to a poor man it might be very oppres- 
sive. He hoped, therefore, his Amend- 
ment would meet with the approval of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hibbert). 


Amendment proposed, 

In e 1, line 14, after Mr. Birkbeck’s 
Amendment, at end of sub-section (1), in- 
sert “Provided, That no hye-law made under 
the authority of this section shall apply to any 
fixed nets for taking eels, or a landing net used 
as auxiliary to angling with a rod or line.”— 
(Mr. Hastings.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODDS said, he hoped that the 
Government would accept the Amend- 
ment. It was one which he had already 
brought under their notice at the sug- 
gestion of one of the oldest anglers in 
the North of England. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BIRKBECK then moved the 
next Amendment which stood in his 
name. Its provision had been of great 
use under the Salmon Fisheries Act, and 
he was quite sure it would be of great 
use under this Act. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 16, after ‘‘ bye-law,’’ insert 
“and provide for the seizure and for the for- 
feiture, on summary conviction, of nets, in- 
struments, and devices used in contravention of 
any such bye-law, and of fish found in the pos- 
session of a person contravening any such bye- 
law, and of fish caught by any such means, or 
in any such manner, as is contrary to any such 
bye-law, and such fish shall be deemed to be 
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illegally caught, and any such forfeiture may 
be enforced by a court of summary jurisdic. 
tion.” —(Mr. Birkbeck.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Short title and construction 
of Act 41 and 42 Vict. e. 39). 


Mr. BIRKBECK proposed to exclude 
Scotland and Ireland, and the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and the county 
of the city of Norwich, from the opera- 
tion of the Act. The words he proposed 
to insert were the same as in the Act of 
1878, and he understood the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hibbert) had no objection 
to their insertion in this Act. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 24, after “1878,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ and shall not extend to Scotland or 
Ireland, nor to the counties of Norfolk or 
Suffolk, or to the county of the city of Nor- 
wich.”’—(Mr. Birkbeck.) 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not think 
these words were necessary; but if his 
hon. Friend wished to have them in- 
serted he would consent to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WARTON was of opinion that 
the Amendment ought to form a sepa- 
rate clause, instead of being tacked on 
to Clause 2. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that perhaps 
the hon. Member (Mr. Birkbeck) would, 
before the Report stage, consider whe- 
ther these words were really necessary. 
If the hon. Gentleman came to the con- 
clusion that they could not do without 
these words, no doubt the House would 
accept them, and incorporate them in 
the Bill in the proper place, wherever 
that might be. 

Mr. BIRKBECK said, he really 
thought the words were indispensable ; 
but he would be very happy to consider 
the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), to 
insert them in the Bill in the form of a 
third clause. 

Mr. HIBBERT: The hon. Member, 
then, will bring up this Amendment in 
the shape of a new clause ? 

Mr. BIRKBEOK: I will. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he wished to 
add a sub-section to Clause 2, to the 
effect that the expression ‘ freshwater 
fish” meant any fish living permanently 
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or temporarily in fresh water, exclusive 
of salmon. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 26, at end, insert the following 
sub-section :—‘“‘ In the construction of this Act, 
the expression ‘ freshwater fish ’ means any fish 
living ently or temporarily in freshwater, 
exclusive of salmon.’’—(Mr. Hibbert.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. BIRKBECK said, he wished now 
to move a new Clause, giving power to 
form Boards for coarse fish districts. 
The clause would supply a want which 
had -been for a long time very largely 
felt throughout England. It would effect 
a very important object, and would apply 
to a great many counties—including 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Hunting- 
donshire, Northamptonshire, Bedford- 
shire, Middlesex, Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Surrey, Oxfordshire, Suffolk, Sussex, 
Hampshire, Kent, and Gloucestershire, 
and portions of other counties. The 
clause would give the power requi- 
site for the purpose of protecting most 
important fisheries which had been, up 
to the present time, neglected. Without 
further words, he would move the Clause 
on the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, after Clause 1, 
to insert the following Clause :— 


(Power to form board for coarse fish district.) 

“ Fishery districts may be formed, and con- 
servators appointed, for water frequented by 
any freshwater fish, and section six of ‘ The 
Freshwater Fisheries Act, 1878,’ shall apply as 
if ‘ freshwater fish’ were therein substituted for 
‘trout or char,’ and ‘ salmon trout or char,’ and 
section twenty-seven of ‘ The Salmon Fishery Act, 
1865,’ shall apply as if ‘ freshwater fish’ were 
therein substituted for ‘salmon,’ and any con- 
servators so appointed shall have the powers 
conferred on conservators by ‘The Salmon 
Fishery Act, 1876.’ ’—(Mr. Birkbeck.) 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


Mr. BIRKBECK said, he wished also 
to move a new Olause dealing with 
powers of water bailiffs. 


Amendment proposed, 


(Powers of water bailiffs—28 and 29 Vic. c. 121; 
36 and 37 Vic. ¢. 71.) 


‘*In substitution for section eight of ‘ The 
Freshwater Fisheries Act, 1878,’ which shall be 
repealed, it is hereby enacted that section thirty- 
one of “The Salmon Fishery Act, 1865,’ and 
sections thirty-six, thirty-seven, and thirty- 
eight of ‘ The Salmon Fishery Act, 1873’ (which 
sections relate to the powers of water bailiffs), 
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shall extend to all waters within the limits of 
this Act in like manner as if those sections were 
re-enacted in this Act, with the substitution of 
‘freshwater fish’ for ‘salmon,’ and of ‘ waters 
frequented by freshwater fish’ for ‘salmon 
river,’ and with a reference to ‘ The Freshwater 
Fisheries Act, 1878,’ and this Act, in substitu- 
tion for the reference to the Salmon Fishery 
Acts, 1861 to 1873, or any of them.’’—(Mr. 
Birkbeck.) 

Clause agreed to, and added to the 


ill. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
had a new Clause on the Paper with 
regard to the limitation of exemptions 
of the Freshwater Fisheries Act of 187%. 
The Act of 1878, it would be remem- 
bered, exempted from its operation all 
persons taking during the close season 
freshwater fish for use as bait. His 
Amendment proposed that no person 
should enjoy that exemption unless he 
was fishing in private waters. The pro- 
posal expressed the sense of a Resolu- 
tion adopted on the 27th of June, 1841, 
at a meeting which took place in the 
Society of Arts Rooms, at which there 
were present upwards of 400 delegates 
and representatives from the various 
Angling Associations of the United King- 
dom. The Resolution in question, he 
was informed, had been submitted to 
the Angling Association, and had re- 
ceived their approval. He had been 
requested to bring forward this pro- 
posal by the Angling Association of 
Sheffield; and he, therefore, moved that 
the words on the Paper be added to the 
Bill in the form of a new Clause. 


Amendment proposed, 

(Limitation of exemptions in Freshwater 
Fisheries Act, 1878.) 

“‘Sub-heads (c.) and (d.) of sub-section three, 

of section eleven of ‘ The Freshwater Fisheries 

Act, 1878,’ shall be read and construed as if, 

after the word ‘ taking,’ in each of the said sub- 

heads, were inserted the words ‘in any several 

fishery, with the leave of the owner of such 

fishery.”’—(Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That the Clause be read a second 

time.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he was very 
sorry he could not accept the proposed 
new Clause. He felt bound to oppose 
it, because, in the first place, it would 
interfere with a compromise entered 
into at the time the Fisheries Act of 
1878 was passing through the House. 
Sub-section 3 of Section 11 of the 
Fisheries Act was agreed to as a kind 
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of compromise. He did not know 
that there would be any objection to 
the new Clause if it applied to public 
as well as private fisheries — if, in 
fact, in addition to the words pro- 
posed, the hon. Gentleman added, . “‘ or 
any public fishery with the consent of 
the Conservators.” There were nume- 
rous cases in which it would be neces- 
sary to take fish for scientifie purposes 
in public fisheries; but if the Clause 
were adopted in its present form there 
would be no right of doing that during 
close time. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he would re- 
commend his hon. Friend and Colleague 
(Mr. Stuart-Wortley) to accept the pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
on behalf of the Home Office. The 
Committee would remember that the 
Fisheries Act of 1878 had been very 
carefully considered by a Select Com- 
mittee, and that before that Committee, 
amongst other authorities, the late Mr. 
Frank Buckland was examined. It was 
on the evidence of that gentleman that 
the Clause that it was now sought to 
amend was inserted. There were seve- 
ral interesting animals in the Zoological 
Gardens which it was necessary to feed 
with live fish, even during the breeding 
season of fish. For that reason, there- 
fore, Sub-section (C.) was inserted ; and 
in consequence of that provision divers 
and many other wild fowl were provided 
with food which would be impossible 
without this Clause. If it was desirable 
to limit the Clause he should be very 
glad to do so. As to what had been 
done by the hon. Member for North 
Norfolk (Mr. Birkbeck), he must ex- 
press his thanks for the able manner in 
which Amendments had been proposed. 
If the hon. Member (Mr. Stuart-Wort- 
ley) would bring up his Clause on Re- 
port, amended so as to include public 
fisheries as well as private fisheries, it 
would be probably desirable to include 
it in the Bill. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
should be happy to consider the matter 
as to whether the Clause could not be 
brought up on Report. He should not 
have proceeded at all in this business 
had it not been for the fact that before 
he put down his Amendment there were 
very few Freshwater Fishery Boards in 
the country. The Amendment, how- 
ever, of his hon. Friend the Member for 
North Norfolk (Mr. Birkbeck) having 


Mr. Hibbert 


{COMMONS} 
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been accepted, a great many more of 
these Boards would spring into exist- 
ence—the condition of affairs would 
be very different now to what it had 
been. 

Mr. DODDS also urged the Com- 
mittee to allow the Amendment of the 
hon. Member(Mr. Stuart-Wortley), with 
the alteration proposed by the Govern- 
ment, to be put in the Bill. He trusted 
that those in charge of the Bill would 
consent to its being re-printed with the 
Amendments, and to a little time being 
allowed to elapse before the next stage 
was again taken. The Amendments 
were of a very important character, and 
it was desirable that the public out-of- 
doors should have time to consider 
them. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Stuart- Wort- 
ley) should certainly be introduced into 
the Bill before Report, so that the mea- 
sure might be sent down to the country 
for the opinion of those interested in it 
to be as complete as possible. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, the 
hon. Member had made a suggestion 
which he’should be glad to comply with ; 
but would he suggest how it was to be 
done? Impromptu drafting was a very 
dangerous matter. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he would pro- 
pose to add the words—‘‘and in any 
public fishery with the leave of the 
Conservators.”’ If the Amendment with 
that alteration were inserted in the Bill 
it could be reconsidered on Report, and, 
if not approved of, struck out. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether the Bill 
applied to Ireland ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: No. 

Mr. HEALY desired to know why it 
was not stated at the end of the Bill that 
it did not apply to Ireland ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that it would 
be absolutely clear, from the text of the 
Bill, that it did not apply to Ireland. 


Clause read a second time, and agreed 
to. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Clause, to add ‘‘in any public fishery 
with the leave of the Conservators.”’— 
(Ur. Hibbert.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HEALY said, that the people of 
Ireland were very deeply interested in 
this question of River Conservators. He 
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himself had attended an inquiry into 
the subject at Slaney, and he and his 
friends were opposed every inch by the 
Conservators, who, it was found, were 
the persons who paid the licence duty 
along the river. If the law were the 
same in England as it was in Ireland 
he thought these heavy powers given 
to the Conservators was iniquitous, and 
that something should be done to alter 
it. The Conservators, as a general rule, 
were the gentry of the district, who were 
all in favour of rod-fishing. [Mr. Mun- 
DELLA dissented.] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Mundella) might shake his 
head ; but he (Mr. Healy) could speak 
with certainty on this subject, particu- 
larly in regard to Ireland. At present, 
there was nothing in the Bill to show 
that it did not apply to Ireland. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he could assure 
the hon. Member that the Bill did not 
apply to Ireland, and would not apply 
to Ireland if left in its present form. At 
the same time, if the hon. Member was 
anxious to have assurance doubly sure, 
he (Mr. Hibbert) should be quite pre- 
pared to put in words setting forth that 
the measure did not apply to Ireland. 
His hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Birkbeck) 
was prepared to put in words to exempt 
Scotland and Ireland, the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and the county of 
the city of Norwich ; and it was the fact 
that before anything was done under 
the Bill persons interested would be 
able to give evidence, either for or 
against the proposal, to the Home Office. 
He did not think there was any danger 
of infringing the rights of the poor, any 
more than the rights of any other class. 

Mr. HEALY said, this question of 
river fisheries was one which ought to 
be dealt with with the utmost care. In 
Ireland, for some extraordinary reason 
or other, the unfortunate fishermen had 
been deprived of Saturday for fishing ; 
and it appeared to him that when they 
had a Bill of this kind before them they 
were presented with an opportunity, 
which otherwise would not occur, of en- 
deavouring to amend the Fishery Laws, 
which, at the present moment, were all 
in favour of the swells. In his coun- 
try the right of fishing on Saturday was 
taken from the fishermen, in order to 
give the gentry the privilege of killing 
fish on that day—the gentry had the 
right of killing also on Sunday if they 
chose. He did not know why legisla- 
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tion of this kind should be proceeded 
with in such a hurry, particularly when, 
if a day or two were granted, hon. 
Members might be able to bring forward 
Amendments which would have a very 
beneficial effect upon the industrial 
classes of Ireland. They should not 
deal with fisheries in this way — they 
should not, with indecent haste, adopt a 
measure which would affect the country 
at large; but they should give hon. 
Members an opportunity of putting down 
Amendments dealing with any part of 
this great question of the preservation 
of rivers; they should remember the 
case of the Blackwater. In that case 
the Duke of Devonshire alleged he 
held the river under a patent before 
King John from Lismore down to the 
sea. He (Mr. Healy) intended, at a 
convenient time, to bring in a Bill to 
meet this robbery by the noble Duke, 
the father of the Secretary of State for 
War—[‘‘Order!”] To his mind, it 
amounted to a theft of the people’s 
rights by the Duke of Devonshire— 
|‘*Order!”] He insisted upon using 
the expression. It was a robbery, 
under an old alleged patent, to deprive 
400 or 500 men of their free rights 
of fishing—which rights they had pos- 
sessed before 13 years of litigation 
and 11 trials with the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Because the noble Duke had a 
long purse he had been enabled to de- 
prive these unfortunate fishermen of 
their rights. Here they had a Bill 
brought in by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary (Sir 
William Harcourt) and the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite the Under Secretary 
for the Home Department (Mr. Hibbert) 
dealing with fisheries ; and the Bill gave 
Members from Ireland an admirable 
opportunity of moving Amendments 
dealing with fisheries in their country— 
an opportunity they had every right to 
avail themselves of. He would, there- 
fore, move that the Chairman do report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Healy.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not insist upon the 
Motion for reporting Progress—that he 
would give attention to the circumstances 
under which the Bill was introduced. 
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The Act of 1878, which he had had the 
honour of conducting through the House, 
had been passed with the sole object of 
protecting coarse freshwater fish during 
the breeding season. It had been pro- 
moted by the working class anglers of 
England, and had given them very great 
satisfaction. It had improved their sport 
and enjoyment ; and he was sure the hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
would be one of the last persons in the 
world to deprive working men of that. 
The object of the present Bill was merely 
to extend the benefits of the Act of 1878, 
which was the first Act that ever dealt 
with coarse fish. It prevented the undue 
destruction of the fish, and was, in that 
way, of advantage to the community, 
especially the poorer classes; and, there- 
fore, as the present Bill was to render it 
more perfect, the measure before the 
Committee should receive the support of 
all those who sympathized with the 
working classes. If the hon. Member 
would turn to the 2nd clause of the 
Act of 1878, he would there find that 
the 3rd section said that the Act should 
not apply to Scotland or Ireland; and 
as the present Bill incorporated that Act, 
this measure, when it became law, would 
also not apply to Ireland. The hon. 
Member evidently had not the Act of 
1878 before him, or he would see at 
once that there was no danger of any 
Irish fishermen being interfered with by 
the Bill. In this matter there was no 
question as to the fishing of the gentry 
—the Bill was intended solely for the 
— of improving the poor man’s 

ing—it was for the purpose of ex- 
tending the benefit of an Act which was 
valued and appreciated by hundreds of 
thousands of working men. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. Blake) and himself 
had a Bill, which they intended to bring 
in, dealing with the objection the hon. 
Member had brought forward with re- 
gard to Saturday close time in Ireland. 
He had happened to speak about the 
eevee Bill to the hon. Member for 

aterford—who, as the hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) was aware, 
was one of the best authorities in the 
House on the subject of fishing—and the 
hon. Member assured him that he had 
no objection to this measure, as he be- 
lieved it would be attended with great 
advantage to the poor fishermen of 
England. 


Mr. Mundella 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. HEALY said, with t res 
he would point out to neh ten Friend 
(Mr. O’Shea) that his object was not so 
much to give opposition to this Bill, as 
to endeavour to include in it clauses that 
would be to the advantage of the Irish 
fisheries. They had an extraordinary 
state of things in Ireland; and, with all 
respect to the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. Mundella), he would point 
out that for two or three years he (Mr. 
Healy) had been anxious for an oppor- 
tunity to do something for the fishery 
classes in his country; a private Mem- 
ber, however, had no kind of a chance 
of being able to make progress with a 
measure on such a subject as this. Here, 
however, they had a Bill brought in by 
the Government dealing with fisheries, 
and that gave them some slight chance 
of being able to effect something. For 
two or three years he had represented a 
fishing community, and, thanks to one of 
the Irish Fishery Inspectors, Mr. Brady 
—than whom no better Government offi- 
cial had ever lived—he had been able 
to obtain considerable advantages for 
the fishermen, although he had not been 
able to do all that he required. They 
had held an inquiry for two or three 
days into questions affecting the fishing 
industry ; and he did not think it was too 
much to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council to 
give them a day or two to look into the 
Bill, in order that they might take 
advantage of the information that they 
had obtained in that inquiry. At all 
events, he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman not to proceed further with 
the Bill than this 2nd clause, which had 
been passed, so that they might have 
the opportunity of debating the question 
of Irish fisheries—[‘‘ Divide!’”?] Hon. 
Gentlemen might be a little impatiert; 

erhaps it was natural they should be. 

rish questions were always troublesome 
—they were disgusting to Englishmen, 
just as English questions were disgust- 
ing to Irishmen. Let the Government 
give them until Monday to investigate 
the subject; that was not too much to 
ask. The Bill could not be blocked now, 
as they had got their second reading. 
He thought he could make out a case, 
and he should be delighted to have an 
opportunity of doing so, in favour of 
Irish fishermen. The Committee should 
remember this—that in Ireland they 
were altogether in the hands of three 
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entlemen—namely, Mr. Brady, Major 
stg and another whose name he 
would not mention, not because he had 
any complaint to make against him, but 
because he did not take the same in- 
terest in the subject. As the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Clare (Mr. 
O’Shea) knew perfectly well, the un- 
fortunate fishing population of Ireland 
were not properly looked after. They 
had Ireland at their mercy in that House 
—there were 500 Englishmen to 20 or 30 
Irishmen init. What possible objection 
could there be to giving them a day or 
two? He put it to the Vice President 
of the Council to give them further time, 
if only till Monday. Let them pass 
the 2nd clause, but do not let them 
get out of Committee; that was all he 
asked. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he should be 
glad to meet the views of the hon. 
Member if he thought the result could 
be in any way satisfactory. He did not 
object to consider the case the hon. 
Member proposed with reference to Ire- 
land ; but the Freshwater Fisheries Act, 
1878, and all the Acts incorporated in 
the present Bill, referred solely to Eng- 
land. [Mr. Hgaty: Hear, hear!] The 
hon. Member would allow him to ex- 
plain. The Bill referred to the Con- 
servators who had been established all 
over England and Wales; and if the hon. 
Member wished to introduce any legis- 
lation in reference to Ireland in it, it 
would not be possible to introduce clauses 
or to carry them with any certainty that 
they would have the desired effect, 
seeing that the whole question had been 
dealt with upon a system which was 
solely applicable to England. In Ire- 
land they had their own Salmon Fishery 
Acts and other Acts applying to fisheries. 
He should be glad to listen to the 
appeal of the hon. Member if he thought 
he could do it with any satisfaction ; 
but he was sure that the hon. Member, 
after this explanation, would not press 
them. They had gone through all the 
clauses of the Bill; they were now on 
the last new clause but one, and in a 
few minutes the Bill should pass through 
Committee. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was very loth, in- 
deed, to say anything in opposition to the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hibbert), who was 
one of the most fair-minded Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench ; but he would 
point out the position they were placed 
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in. Several Members, for two or three 
Sessions, had been seeking for an op- 
portunity of dealing with the Irish 
freshwater fisheries. They had not 
found it. When would they find it? 
The Irish Members on the Treasury 
Bench did not care twopence for any- 
thing but their salaries ; and the English 
Members on the Treasury Bench cared 
only for the interests of the English 
people. The Irish Members of the 
Government only wanted to draw their 
salaries and to get home as early as they 
could. 

Tre CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not in any way entitled to cast such 
imputations upon hon. Members. 

Mr. HEALY begged pardon if he 
had made an imputation offensive to 
those Gentlemen. What he had meant 
was that the Irish Members on the 
Treasury Bench had little sympathy 
with the majority of the Irish people, 
and had only their salaries to interest 
them in the affairs of Ireland; for if 
they held opinions at variance with 
their English Colleagues they would be 
crowded out. Would hon. Gentlemen 
opposite give a guarantee that they 
would bring in a Bill dealing with Irish 
freshwater fisheries? [Mr. Dopps: 
No.] The hon. Member for Stockton 
said ‘‘No;” and, of course, they gave 
his negative the full authority it 
was entitled to. Would hon. Gentle- 
men on the Treasury Bench give the 
Irish Members any guarantee that an 
attempt would be made to meet the Irish 
case? It was understood in Ireland 
that there was a great grievance in that 
country on this question. The people 
generally saw some hope of getting the 
franchise. [Mr. Warton: Hear, hear z 
He was glad he had the approval o 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port on that point. The Irish people 
saw some hope of getting the franchise, 
and were beginning to take an interest 
in what was done in Parliament. What, 
then, would be said of his Colleagues 
and himself if they allowed a Bill of 
this kind to pass, dealing only with 
England, without an attempt to get some 
of their own grievances redressed in it? 
He perfectly recognized the fact that 
the Bill was one dealing with England ; 
but why on earth should not Irish 
Members endeavour to extract as much 
get for their own country from English 

ills as was possible? What harm 
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could there be in giving a day or two to 
Ireland in this matter? The Session 
was yet young—only a little of March 
had gone; and it, therefore, seemed to 
him that he could, with the greatest 
propriety, ask the Government to defer 
urther progress with the Bill until 
Monday. Let the Irish case be debated 
on Monday—the case as to the Irish 
Conservators. Surely the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment and the Vice President of the 
Council were reasonable men and eould 
yield to a reasonable request. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he could not help 
sympathizing with the hon. Member 
(Mr. Healy) in his desire to direct at- 
tention to the fisheries in Ireland. There 
were a large number of people inte- 
rested in those fisheries—a great many 
of his own constituents were. The whole 
of the fishing was in the hands of a 
comparatively small number of gentry 
who legislated for the fisheries and con- 
structed bye-laws, the special object of 
which was to obstruct the fishermea in 
carrying out their avocation. The cir- 
cumstance referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan, in reference to a part 
of the Blackwater lower down than Mal- 
low, was one of the most appalling in- 
stances of the evil effects of the old 
feudal laws which could be imagined. 
The rights of something like 2,000 
fishermen in the Blackwater had been 
flagrantly violated—of course, in form 
of law; all outrages in Ireland were 
committed in form of law. The Duke 
of Devonshire, because he had an enor- 
mous income, because he could fee an 
enormous Bar, and carry on a litigation 
from Court to Court, from year to year, 
against the verdicts of five Irish juries, 
had at last, through the instrumentality 
of the House of Lords, obtained a de- 
cision which practically ruined a large 
number of poor people—which deprived 
a great many peopleof Youghal, and a 
great many’persons who dwelt on the 
lower banks of the Blackwater, of their 
trade, or compelled them to pay heavy 
sums to this great English Duke to carry 
on an industry which they had been en- 
gaged in for years, and their ancestors 
before them had engaged in for cen- 
turies. He confessed, if there were 
other opportunities of introducing a 
subject of this sort, he should be loth 
to interpose in the discussion of a Bill 
which related solely to England; but, 
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unfortunately, Irish Members could look 
to no facilities for legislation for their 
country in that House except when it 
was desired to pass coercive measures, 
Of those measures they had had enough. 
Almost all the Irish Business of this 
Session would be, more or less, distaste- 
ful to Ireland, or more or less useless to 
it; and whatever attempts Irish Mem. 
bers made to bring on Business they had 
very little chance of passing anything 
through. Irish Members, therefore, 
could look for no opportunities on purely 
Trish Bills; and, under the circumstances, 
they could be scarcely blamed if, on this 
Bill dealing with English freshwater 
fisheries, they ventured to remind the 
House of Commons that Irish freshwater 
fisheries presented a subject for legisla- 
tion that, was quite as well deserving of 
its attention. To his mind, the request 
that a day or two should be given to 
Irish Members to consider the Bill and 
see if any provisions could be intro- 
duced to mitigate the conditions under 
which Irish freshwater fishermen had to 
carry on their business was extremely 
reasonable. 

Mr. HIBBERT repeated, that he 
should be willing to meet the viewssof 
the Irish Members on this question if 
he thought any good would come of it. 
In the Act of 1878 there was an express 
provision setting forth that the measure 
should not apply to Scotland or Ire- 
land; and if clauses were inserted in 
the present Bill dealing with Ireland, 
they would be obliged to alter the whole 
of the operation of all the clauses. The 
Act of 1878. adopted several Salmon 
Fisheries Acts, which applied solely to 
England, and those Acts were incorpo- 
rated in this Bill. If the views of the 
Irish Members were carried out the 
clause incorporating these Acts would 
become of a most complicated character. 
He should be perfectly willing to accede 
to a postponement of further progress if 
he thought it could be of the slightest 
use. The request of the Irish Members 
seemed, at first sight, to be a reasonable 
one; but, knowing so well the difficul- 
ties of the case, he really was obliged 
to refuse it. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, that 
hon. Members who had spoken against 
the Bill, or who had moved to report 
Progress, would see that it must be en- 
tirely impracticable to legislate for Ire- 
land in a Bill which did not affect that 
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country. Ifthey persisted in their at- 
tempt to do so, the effect could only be 
to diminish, and not to increase, the op- 
portunities of dealing with the Irish 
freshwater fisheries which might present 
themselves during the remainder of the 
Session. With the demand of the Irish 
Members for legislation on this subject 
there would be a great amount of sym- 
pathy amongst English Members; and 
it would be unwise to destroy that 
sympathy by unreasonably insisting 
upon dealing with Ireland in an English 
Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had under- 
stood from the hon. Member for Clare 
(Mr. O’Shea) that he and the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake), 
who, they all knew, was the greatest 
authority on matters affecting fisheries 
in Ireland, intended to bring in a Bill 
dealing with those fisheries this Session. 
Perhaps when that Bill was before the 
House the hon. Member (Mr. Healy) 
would have the opportunity he desired 
of raising the questions to which refer- 
ence had been made. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he had no doubt 
the hon. Member would then have the 
opportunity he sought, and he (Mr. 
O’Shea), therefore, appealed to him to 
withdraw his opposition. He could as- 
sure the House that the Irish Bill which 
it was proposed to introduce would be 
considered a very drastic one by many 
of those who were interested in rod- 
fishing inIreland. His hon. Friend and 
he, however, were determined to make 
a great effort when their Bill was 
brought in to improve the condition of 
the fishermen of whom the hon. Member 
for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) had spoken. 
The Bill would be so much in favour of 
those fishermen that it would, no doubt, 
meet with opposition outside the House 
on the part of those who had the 
monopoly of which the hon. Member for 
Mallow had complained. Opportunities 
would, on that Bill, be given to hon. 
Members for speaking at considerable 
length ; they would be able to express 
their views with what force they might 
consider necessary; and no doubt the 
measure would receive the support of 
such Members as the hon. Member for 
Norfolk (Mr. Birkbeck), who had the 
true interests of fishermen at heart. He 
did not think that a Bill like that the 
Committee were now considering—a Bill 
in favour of the poorer classes—should 
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be further opposed by the Irish Mem- 
bers 


Mr. HEALY said, he would point 
out to the hon. Member for Clare 
(Mr. O’Shea) that any Bill he and 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Blake) might bring in, if it was, as it 
was described, a drastic measure, would, 
of course, be blocked by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), and would never reach the 
stage reached by the Bill they were 
now considering. The Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Hibbert) seemed to doubt whether it 
would be possible for the Irish Members 
to put down Amendments which would 
make this Bill applicable to Ireland. If 
the hon. Member would allow the Irish 
Members time, no doubt they would be 
able to show him that they could frame 
Amendments to the Bill, and then, when 
he had seen them, if he found them in- 
applicable, he could oppose them on 
their merits. The junior Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) was a 
skilful pilot of Bills. They all knew how 
successfully he managed the Bill dealing 
with Friendly Societies last year. Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman must know 
very well that the loss of two days in 
March was a matter of great insignifi- 
eance. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench should be frank; they should say 
at once they were afraid of having the 
Blackwater Fishery case raised. [*‘ No, 
no!”] Then, if they were not, if the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War (the Marquess of Hartington) had 
no objection to having the whole of 
the devices of the Duke of Devon- 
shire exposed to the House—for the 
Irish Members would be able to expose 
as clear a case of robbery as ever was 
committed 

Lorpv EUVWARD CAVENDISH: I 
rise to Order, Sir. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must really say 
I hope the hon. Gentleman will see that 
such language, as applied to a Member 
of the other House, is most indecorous 
and impreper. 

Mr. HEALY: As I have your ruling 
on that point, Sir Arthur Otway, I, of 
course, accept it ; but I should have been 
glad if the correction had come from 
someone else than the noble Lord oppo- 
site. I think it would have been more 
decent in him, as the son of the Duke of 
Devonshire, to have left it to someone 
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else to take exception to my language. 
Fogg be I think I am quite in 
rder. 

Mr. DODDS: I rise to Order, Sir. I 
wish to ask you whether the hon. Mem- 
ber is in Order in what he has done— 
whether he ought not to be called on to 
withdraw ? 

Mr. HEALY: I am always happy to 
accept your ruling, Sir, and I venture to 
say that no hon. Gentleman in the House 
can point out a case in which I have 
refused to accept it. But I say that on 
a question having reference to the Black- 
water Fishery it would have been much 
more in keeping with decency if I had 
been called to Order by someone else 
than the son of the Duke of Devonshire, 
a Nobleman who receives thousands 
a-year out of the robbery of the unfor- 
tunate people—— 

Taz CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
has repeated the observation for which I 
called him to Order. Once I passed it 
over, hoping that he would see the im- 
ea ed of the observation, and once 

cautioned him; he has now repeated 
the word. I have to say that it is out 
of Order, as well as being indecorous, 
to make such an imputation on a Mem- 
ber of the other House. 

Mr. HEALY said, that that being so, 
he would withdraw the expression. He 
would put it in this way. ‘Seeing that 
the Duke of Devonshire gained so much 
out of the cotmen on the water- 
side, it would have been much more 
decent if some other Member than the 
son of the noble Duke had risen to ob- 
ject to the reference which had been 
made to his conduct. He would ask 
hon. Members to remember this fact— 
that the Irish Members had not the 
smallest chance of being able to raise 
these questions except on an English 
Bill. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, he thought the request that an ad- 
journment until Monday should take 
place on the Committee stage was a 
very reasonable one. They only asked 
for to-morrow to consider the Bill, and 
surely that was not an unreasonable 
request to make at 20 minutes past 2 in 
the morning. He was surprised that 
Gentlemen like the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department and the 
Vice President of the Council, who both 
represented Democratic constituencies, 
should object to his proposal. If the 
Irish Members had been neglectful of 
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the interests of their country up to this, 
was that any reason why they should 
continue neglectful of those interests ? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY remarked, 
that looking at the fact that there were 
so few Irish Members present, it would 
be impracticable to get those Amend- 
ments which might be considered neces- 
sary put down. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Irish Members 
would plead guilty to having been neg- 
lectful of Irish freshwater fisheries in 
the past. Give them until Monday, 
however, so that the impractibility of 
putting down Amendments might be 
demonstrated. The Bill, if it was a 
good one, could not possibly suffer by 
the delay. He should be content to 
withdraw the question of the Black- 
water Fishery if it would please the 
noble Lord who was so anxious for the 
reputation of his noble Father. They 
would not raise the question of the 
Blackwater Fishery and of the thou- 
sands gained by the Duke of Devon- 
shire. They would simply stick to the 
question of the Saturday close time, and 
upon that point he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council (Mr. Mundella) what his 
objection was to making provision in 
this Bill for the removal of so great a 
grievance of the Irish fishermen? He 
did not think this grievance existed 
in England, and English Members 
could not be expected to understand 
Irish Law; but there was a higher 
law which said—‘‘ Six days shalt thou 
labour.”’ And what he wanted to know 
was, whether the Irish fishermen were 
to be prevented from labouring the 
full number of days they were en- 
titled to? The conduct of the English 
Members on the Treasury Bench was 
unreasonable. It might be that the 
Irish Members would find it impossible 
to put down Amendments. If that was 
so, though the Bill might be delayed, 
the delay would be so slight that the 
measure would not suffer, whilst a con- 
cession would have been made to the 
Irish Members and to an impoverished 
class, not one in 20 of whom had a vote 
—the Committee would have allowed 
the Representatives of the Irish people 
to look into the question to see if any- 
thing could be done for the Irish fisher- 
men in this Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR considered that a more 
unreasonable position than that taken 
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up by the Government could not possibly 
be assumed. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Mundella) had said it was impos- 
sible to frame these Amendments. Well, 
if they could not, if the adjournment 
asked for were granted, on Monday the 
Committee would be able to dispose of 
the Bill without difficulty and contro- 
versy. It would not make 10 minutes 
difference; in fact, not half so much 
time would be wasted on Monday as 
had been wasted that night.on the 
question. The hon. Member for Clare 
(Mr. O’Shea) had given them a most 
absurd reason, so far as he could form 
an opinion, why the Irish Members 
should give way on this matter. He 
had told them that he and the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake) 
were going to bring forward a Bill 
which would excite a great deal of 
opposition. If it was a fact that the 
Bill would excite a great deal of opposi- 
tion, it seemed to him that the chances 
of its being passed into law that Session 
were very slight. What difference could 
it make whether this Bill passed on the 
6th, or 9th, or 10th of March? The 
difference was of such a slight nature 
that it mattered nothing. The Bill, at 
its present stage, could not be blocked ; 
and he must say he had never seen a 
more glaring instance of the determina- 
tion of the Government not to yield to 
reasonable requests than this. If the 
Governme:t did not yield, he and his 
Friends should certainly, when address- 
ing assemblages of Irishmen in England 
on St. Patrick’s Day, have to say that 
the Government was not worthy of the 
support of Irish votes, and that wherever 
Irish votes had any influence in deciding 
an election Ministerial candidates should 
be rejected. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


Mr. BIRKBECK said, he would now 
move, as a new Clause, the words of the 
Amendment he had originally intended 
to move in Olause 2. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add the following new Clause:—“ This Act 
shall not extend to Scotland or Ireland, nor to 
the counties of Norfolk or Suffolk, or to the 
— of the city of Norwich.” —(Mr. Birk- 

eck.) 


Clause agreed to, and added to tho Bill. 
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Preamble agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman report the Bill, as 
amended, to the House.” 


Mr. DODDS expressed a hope that 
the hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
(Mr. Hibbert) would delay the Report 
stage until Monday week and would 
have the measure reprinted, so that it 
might be circulated throughout the 
country with the important alterations 
which had been introduced that night. 
He believed the Government would not 
object to that course. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he should be 
happy to agree to the proposal of the 
hon. Member. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Jfonday 17th March, and 
to be printed. | Bill 129.] 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION OVER CHIL- 
DREN (IRELAND) BILL.—[Brtz 76.] 
(Mr. Gibson, Sir Richard Wallace, Mr. Blake, 
Mr. Corry.) 

COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(J/r. Gibson.) 


Mr. HEALY wished to ask Mr. 
Speaker whether it was not the fact that 
on a Bill of this kind he did not leave 
the Chair without Question ? 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had a few 
words to say in explanation of the Bill, 
but he should be quite happy for Mr. 
Speaker to leave the Chair at once, if 
hon. Gentlemen desired it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is perfectly in Order. 

Mr. GIBSON repeated his willingness 
to allow Mr. Speaker to leave the Chair 
without making any observations, and 
that it was only as a matter of courtesy 
that he proposed, in a couple of sen- 
tences, to state the object of the mea- 
sure. The Bill, as anyone could see, 
was intended to mitigate the position of 
children and young persons who were 
brought before the Summary Tribunals 
in Ireland—to enable those Tribunals to 
mitigate the position of children and 
young persons. It would provide that 
under no Act should it be possible, on 
summary conviction, for any child to be 
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sentenced to a larger term of imprison- 
ment than one month, or to be ever fined 
a larger amount than 40s. The measure 
would also give ample jurisdiction to 
magistrates, in proper cases, to inflict 
no punishment whatever on a child, but 
to allow it to go away with its parents. 
He had omitted a clause in the original 
drafting, one which was not absolutely 
necessary so far as the aim and intention 
of the Bill were concerned. It was one, 
however, which it had been pointed out 
it would be well to put in, as it gave the 
right of appeal to young children even 
where mitigated sentences were inflicted. 

Mr. HEALY said, there was one point 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
must give attention to. There must bea 
clause in the Bill, a distinct provision, 
to the effect that the parent of a child 
should be summoned to attend the 
Court. It was unfortunate that there 
was no provision in the Bill setting 
forth that no child should be condemned 
to sleep on a plank bed. He remem- 
bered, when he was in prison, an unfor- 
tunate child crying the whole night; he 
did not know what for, but he heard its 
wail along the corridor. If any hon. 
Member had seen a plank bed, he would 
be convinced that it was a most cruel 
thing to condemn a miserable little arab 


off the streets to sleep on it. He 
would suggest, in the first place, that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 


should insert a provision in the Bill, to 
the effect that parents and guardians 
should be summoned to the Court; and 
then, again, in Clause 18, that no child 
should be compelled to sleep on a plank 
bed. Did he understand the right hon, 
and learned Gentleman to object to these 
proposals ? 

Mr. GIBSON could not say whether 
he would be able to consent before the 
Government had had time to consider 
the matter. 

Mr. HEALY said, he should like to 
know whether the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman intended to proceed with the 
Committee stage that night, because, if 
he did, he (Mr. Healy) should have to 
move Amendments to prevent children 
under 12 years of age being sentenced 
to the plank bed ? It was an abominable 
thing to sentence little children to such 
a hardship. Hon. Gentlemen would not 
put their dogs or horses to sleep under 
such conditions as persons with human 
bodies, and souls made in the image of 
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God, were condemned to. The plank 
bed system was an infamous one, which 
ought not to be tolerated ; therefore, he 
trusted he should have the sympathy of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman in 
the proposals he intended making. As to 
the summoning of parents and guar- 
dians to the Court, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman might say it would 
be an understood thing that they should 
be present. But let it be laid down in 
the law-that they should attend, and let 
their attendance be vital. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he hoped the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
also reconsider the propriety of giving 
magistrates the power to order children 
to be flogged, even by the birch rod, by 
policemen. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the sections of the 
Bill were already the law of England, 
and had been found to work most bene- 
ficially. It was generally known that 
he was proposing to incorporate in the 
law of Ireland provisions to be found in 
the law of England ; therefore he did not 
like to introduce in his Bill any changes 
which were not in the law of England. 
In substance, he agreed with what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy); and if any contro- 
versy was likely to arise he should be 
willing to report Progress directly after 
getting into Committee, to let the pro- 
posals which had been made stand over 
for consideration. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Summary trial of children 
for indictable offences unless objected to 
by parent or guardian). 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to pro- 
pose to insert, in line 14, after the word 
‘‘informed,” the words ‘after being 
summoned to attend.” He thought it 
only reasonable to provide that a sum- 
mons should be issued to enable people 
to attend, because the Committee must 
not forget that they were dealing with 
the children of the poor. 

Mr. GIBSON referred the hon. Mem- 
ber to Sub-section 3. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was aware of 
that provision. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was on the 
Select Committee upon this Bill, and every 
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syllable of it was threshed out with the 
most anxious care on the part of many 
hon. Members to watch the interests of the 
children, and with the greatest jealousy. 
The hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood), and several other 
hon. Members who took the keenest and 
most benevolent interest in the matter, 
were on the Committee, and Sub-section 3 
was put in to meet this very point. He 
was quite aware that this clause did not 
state specifically that in every caso the 
parents or guardians should be present ; 
but it was drafted in the interest of 
children, and as many of these children 
were waifs and strays, if it was provided 
specifically that parents or a guardian 
should attend, there would be many 
cases of great hardship. Perhaps the 
hon. Member would not press his objec- 
tion here, but make his observations on 
Sub-section 3. He thought the hon. 
Member would find that that sub-section 
had been framed with an anxious desire 
todo what was right in the matter. The 
hon. Member for Durham (Mr. Thomp- 
son) had spoken early with reference to 
an Amendment he had on the Paper ; 
and, after carefully considering that 
Amendment, he had arranged with the 
hon. Memberthat the hon. Member would 
put that Amendment on the Paper, so 
that it might be considered on the Report 
stage. It required a great deal of care; 
but he hoped this section would be 
allowed to pass, as it would, he believed, 
carry out the very reasonable objectof the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy). 

Mr. HEALY said, he had read Sub- 
section 3, and it scarcely met his point. 
The hon. Member for Durham—a Gen- 
tleman for whom Members on this side 
had very great respect—had spoken to 
him and his hon. Prionds with regard 
to the sub-section; but it did not meet 
what they wished. It was no answer to 
say that this Bill applied to England; they 
had not to do with paupers in England, 
but in their own country. [Mr. Gipson 
said, it worked well in England.] That 
did not show that it worked well in Ire- 
land. The magistatesin England belonged 
to the people; but in Ireland they did 
not. Appointing a magistrate in Ireland 
was like putting a beggar on horseback. 
There were no people who were greater 
lovers of justice than the people of Ire- 
land; but he would not trust these ma- 
gistrates a single inch under this Bill. 
There might be cases in which the 





ehildren of an evicted tenant were 
brought before an evicting landlord. 
While the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) was on the Bench the people 
had the greatest confidence in him, be- 
cause they knew him to be every inch a 
gentleman, and to have the interests of 
Ireland at heart—he wished some Gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury Bench had the 
same interest in Ireland—but, at the 
same time, the right hon. and learned 
Member was full of a lawyer’s instincts, 
and suspected any changes in a Bill 
which he had drafted. [Mr. Grsson 
said, he had not drafted the BBill.] 
Well, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had copied it. The argument of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
did not meet his point. What guarantee 
was there in this Bill? There ought to 
be a statement in the Bill that the 
parents or guardian should be sum- 
moned. He did not think that was too 
ntuch to ask. When they were dealing 
with the children of unfortunate parents 
—with children who were waifs and 
strays—they ought to be careful to pro- 
vide that the parents or guardian should 
be summoned. As a general rule, the 
parents would be glad to have the chil- 
dren taken off their hands, and, there- 
fore, he should move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 14, after the word ‘“ in- 
formed,”’ to insert the words ‘‘ after being sum- 
moned to attend.’’—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, it was next to im- 
possible for a private Member to pass a 
Bill. This was a Bill which everyone 
desired to pass in the interest of poor 
children, and everyone would desire that 
it should not be wrecked. He should 
be anxious to make every concession he 
could ; but he could see that this Amend- 
ment might possibly lead to tremendous 
injustice to children. 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not wish to 
go on with the Amendment after what 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had said, and he would ask leave to 
withdraw it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. O’BRIEN said, he wished to 
move the omission of Sub-section (d). 

Mr. HEALY said, that before this 
was put, as he had withdrawn his 
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some reasonable concession. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that was a matter 
which no private Member had a right to 
agree to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
22, to insert the words “that no child 
shall be compelled to sleep on a plank 
bed.” —( Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. COURTNEY said, this was a 
matter of very great nicety, and if 
Amendments were to be brought for- 
ward it was necessary they should be 
put on the Paper. He should, there- 
fore, move that Progress be reported, in 
order that these Amendments might be 
placed on the Paper and considered. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’”’— 
(Mr. Courtney.) 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he wished 
to suggest that as the Committee had 
advanced considerably with this Bill, 
the hon. Member should postpone this 
point to a later stage, so that they might 
get a little further with the Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was willing to 
meet the hon. Member (Mr. Healy) as 
far as he could ; but it would be impos- 
sible for him, as a private Member, to 
agree to a provision which might in- 
terfere with prison arrangements. He 
naturally had a great interest in seeing 
a Bill of this kind pass; and he would 
put it to the hon. Member whether he 
would not allow this Amendment to be 
withdrawn now and postponed to the 
Report stage ? 

Motion agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


HOTIONS. 
eee Neat 

ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS IN 

ENGLAND (SUNDAY). 

MOTION FOR A RETURN. 
Moved an Address for— 
‘‘ Return similar to No. 127, of 1882, and 

completed to the 29th day of September 1883, 


Ur, Healy 


the Home Department (Mr. Hibbert) 
| would issue instructions that the Return 
‘should be made out as soon as possible. 
| The second reading of the Sale of In- 
| toxicating Liquors on Sunday (England) 
| Bill was down for April 2, and he did 
| not think it was any fault of his own 
that the Return had not been issued 
before. He moved for it as an un- 
opposed Return last year; but there 
was no record of its having been moved 
for and ordered, though he had a posi- 
tive recollection of that having been 
done. There was now less than a month 
before the Bill would come on, and he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would give 
orders for it to be issued as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he should be 
very glad to expedite the issue of the 
Return as soon as possible; but he 
could not explain why it had not been 
previously issued. 


Motion agreed to. 


POST OFFICE MAIL CONTRACT (BRI- 
TISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY).—RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Contract with the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, for the convey- 
ance of the Mails between the Port of Aden 
and the Port of Sindi, be approved.”’—(Mr. 
Courtney.) 


Mr. HEALY said, he thought it was 
rather objectionable that a matter of this 
kind should be only on the Paper for 
one day. There was a Motion next to 
this of a similar kind, and he wished to 
ask the hon. Gentleman whether he was 
prepared to give any explanation with 
regard to Ireland ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would put 
off the next Resolution. 


Resolution agreed to. 


POST OFFICE MAIL CONTRACT 
(MESSRS. G. AND J. BURNS). 
RESOLUTION POSTPONED. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought 
it better to put off this Resolution until 
the Postmaster General had had com- 
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munication with the North and West of 
Ireland. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he should be very 
glad if this Resolution was put off, 
although, as far as he was concerned, 
he thought the argument raised in re- 
gard to the Larne and Stranraer route 
was very absurd. 

Mr. HEALY asked the hon. Member 
if he could state whether the Postmaster 
General would make a statement upon 
this subject ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would ac- 
quaint the Postmaster General with 
what had happened ; but he could give 
no further undertaking. 


Resolution postponed. 


HARBOUR ACCOMMODATION. 


Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Select Committee on Harbour Ac- 
commodation in Session 1883 be referred to the 
Select Committee on Harbour Accommodation.” 
—(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 7th March, 1884. 


MINUTES.]— Penuic Brr—First Reading— 
Mr. Speaker’s Retirement.* 


TUNIS — CONSULAR JURISDICTION 
OVER BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
recent transfer of British Consular juris- 
diction over British subjects in the 
Regency of Tunis to the French tribu- 
nals lately established in that country; 
and to ask Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether, in 
consequence of such surrender, Her 
Majesty’s Government proposes to take 
any steps as to the abrogation of Con- 
sular jurisdiction or modification of the 
capitulations in Egypt? said, he wished 
to do so, because the Regency of Tunis 
possessed a British Colony, numbering 
at least 11,000 persons, most of these 
Colonists being Maltese. England had, 
for 200 years, consistently resisted the 
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endeavours of France to acquire pre- 
dominance in Tunis, and, with that 
object, had always maintained the poli- 
tical dependence of Tunis as a Province 
of the Ottoman Empire. England en- 
joyed the Treaty rights of the ‘ most 
favoured nation”’ in Tunis since 1651. 
She possessed (1), the exclusive — 
of judging her own subjects; and (2), 
certain important commercial privileges. 
In 1871, the Sultan—mainly at the 
suggestion of England—affirmed his re- 
lations with Tunis by a new Firman, 
concerning which both the Bey and the 
Sultan received our diplomatic congratu- 
lations. At that time, the Treaty then 
existing between this country and Tunis, 
as well as those between Tunis and other 
Powers, were renewed. A Liberal Mi- 
nistry was at that time in power. Ten 
years later (1881)—the present Ministry 
being in power—the French Republic 
invaded the Regency of Tunis on the 
flimsy pretext of frontier raids supposed 
to have been committed by persons 
called Kroumirs. In the result, the 
French eventually occupied the whole 
country with an army of 40,000 men, 
and now this country was excluded from 
exercising any political influence in the 
affairs of Tunis. M. Barthélémy Saint 
Hilaire gave Lord Lyons, on two occa- 
sions, the most positive and categorie 
assurances that France sought only the 
punishment of the lawless frontier tribes. 
In consequence of these assurances, the 
English Represertative advised the Bey 
to comply with the demands of France. 
On the 12th of May, a French General 
appeared in force before the Bey’s 
palace, and compelled him to sign the 
Treaty of Kasr-es-Said. By Article 4 
of that Convention, France agreed to 
guarantee the execution of the Treaties 
at present existing between the Govern- 
ment of the Regency and the different 
European Powers. Six days later, Eng- 
land, in virtue of her ancient Treaties 
with Tunis, constituted by an Order in 
Council, called the Ottoman Order of 
1881, a British Consular Court at Tunis. 
Her Majesty’s Government admitted so 
recently as 1881, that Tunis was a por- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire, in which 
other Governments had no moral and 
international right to interfere; and, 
subsequently, on the 7th of May, Lord 
Granville wrote thus to Lord Lyons— 

“ Any measures which would affeot the exist- 
ing state of the African Provinces on the Medi- 
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terranean could not be matter of indifference 


to the Euro Powers, many of whom, like 
Great Britain, have special Treaties with Tunis, 
entitling them to most-favoured nation treat- 
ment in the Regency, while all would, it is to 
be presumed, lay claim to such treatment under 
their Treaties with the Porte.’’ 


On the 20th of May—the very day 
after the issue of the Ottoman Order in 
Council—Lord Granville again wrote to 
Lord Lyons thus— 

“In order that there may be no misappre- 
hension hereafter, Her Majesty’s Government 
desire explicitly to state that the general Con- 
vention of the 19th of July, 1875, between the 
Governments of Great Britain and Tunis, is, 
and remainsin force. This ‘Treaty secures to 
British subjects, vessels, commerce, and navi- 
gation, all the privileges, favours, and immuni- 
ties which might then or thereafter be granted 
* to the subjects, vessels, commerce, and naviga- 
tion of any other nation whatever. . . . Her 
Majesty’s Government feel confident that M. 
Barthélémy Saint Hilaire will appreciate the 
friendly intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in being thus explicit in their views with 
regard to the rights of British subjects under 
existing Treaties.” 


In March, 1882, M. Peter Paul Cambon 
became French Resident in Tunis, and, 
at the same time, Tunisian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. In this last capacity 
he claimed to be sole intermediary be- 
tween the Representatives of the Powers 
and the Beylical Government. Since 
that time the complaints of ill-treatment 
by British subjects had been frequent 
and serious. In fact, M. Cambon openly 
stated that redress of grievances on the 
part of the Tunisian authorities would be 
made difficult, if not impossible, in order 
to compel the Foreign Powers to aban- 
don the Consular jurisdiction they en- 
joyed by Treaty. The consequence of 
such a course of procedure as was com- 
prised in that intimation was a practical 
denial of justice wherever a British sub- 
ject was the complainant and a Tunisian 
the subject of the complaint; and, as a 
result, the Foreign Office had a list of 
pending differences of the most serious 

escription. Six months ago the French 
authorities opened French Courts in the 
City of Tunis and elsewhere; and then, 
on the 30th of December, 1883, only a 
few weeks before the assembling of Par- 
liament, and without waiting to consult 
that body at all—without any definite 
settlement as to the equitable adjust- 
ment of pending cases, and without any 
reference to the relative position of 
France and England in Egypt—an Order 
in Council was issued by Her Majesty’s 


Lord Lamington 
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Jurisdiction. 
Government abolishing the Oonsular 
Courts in Tunis, and surrendering our 
own exclusive jurisdiction over our own 
subjects, not to the Tunisian authori- 
ties, but to the French Courts which had 
been recently established, and of the 
working of which no opinion could pos- 
sibly be formed. As he had said, there 
were 12,000 British subjects resident in 
Tunis, the whole of whom had been so 
handed over, and, as a consequence, had 
lost their nationality entirely. To his 
idea, that was a strange and extraordi- 
nary proceeding. Would the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
explain this strange change of policy? 
The answer of the noble Earl might be’ 
that this was a fait accompli; but he 
(Lord Lamington) wanted to see the 
Papers and Correspondence, in order to 
learn what arguments were used. If 
the proceeding held good in regard to 
Tunis, it might also be applied to Tripoli 
and to Egypt. It seemed to him that 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administrations were 
famous for giving up our possessions 
and authority in other countries; for 
when the right hon. Gentleman was in 
Office so far back as 1864, or there- 
abouts, he gave up the Ionian Islands. 
But now, having directed attention to 
the transfer of British Consular juris- 
diction over British subjects in Tunis, 
he (Lord Lamington) wished to ask the 
noble Earl the Question of which he 
had given Notice—Whether, in conse- 
quence of such surrender, Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to take any steps 
for the abrogation of Consular juris- 
diction or modification of the Capitula- 
tions in Egypt ?—for it was strange that, 
being in Egypt, and having now pos- 
session of that country—though only, it 
might be said, for a temporary purpose— 
they were not abolished there. But the 
French Capitulations still remained there, 
and enabled the French to publish a 
paper daily, which contained abusive 
articles against England; and yet there 
was no power to stop it, because it 
was under French protection. Even the 
decree of the Khedive could not stop it, 
and his Government were impotent in 
carrying the decree out. He did not 
himself approve of the occupation of 
Egypt; but as this country was there in 
possession, the Government ought, as 
the French in Tunis, to have the courage 
of their opinions; and having allowed 
the Consular Courts to be abolished in 
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Tunis, and British subjects there to be 
handed over to the French Courts, they 
should abolish the Capitulationsin Egypt. 
That would be a consistent course to 
follow, and the British Government 
would then assume her proper position 
in Egypt. 

Eant GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
wish to begin by pointing out to the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Lamington) 
that he said that the Ionian Islands were 
abandoned by Mr. Gladstone’s Adminis- 
tration. That was not so. If I recol- 
lect rightly, Mr. Gladstone was sent out 
as High Commissioner by a Conservative 
Government, and those Islands were sub- 
sequently given up by Lord Palmerston’s 
Government. With regard to the Ques- 
tion the noble Lord has put to me, I 
rather expected, both from the form of 
the Question and the subject under 
discussion, that the noble Lord would 
have confined himself to the recent 
action which he has, quite inaccurately, 
described as having been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government in Tunis. But 
he is perfectly right to do as he has 
done, to go further back, and ask why 
we did not oppose the French occupa- 
tion of Tunis. There was no conceal- 
ment of our policy in that respect. Her 
Majesty’s Government thought that 
there was a concurrence of circumstances 
which made it difficult, if not impossible, 
to oppose the occupation by the French 
of Tunis. That being the case, we 
thought it was neither desirable for our 
interests, nor consistent with our dig- 
nity, to do what has been done in 
the case of Algeria; for we went on 
making abortive protests against the 
occupation of Algeria by the French, 
and at last we were obliged to give 
itup. We thought it was of no use, 
if we did not mean to oppose it, to 
keep up any form of that sort, and I am 
bound to say that, excepting from the 
noble Earl on the Bench opposite (the 
Earl De La Warr) and one or two in- 
dividual Members in the other House of 
Parliament, there has not been the 
slightest complaint for two years past of 
that policy. But that being the policy, 
whether right or wrong, the question 
arises as to what right we had to abolish 
the capitulations of Tunis. The noble 
Lord asks that question, and, in reply, 
I say that they have not been abolished. 
What has been changed is the Consular 
Jurisdiction, and that only. I think 
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your Lordships are aware that that 
Consular jurisdiction is a very anoma- 
lous state of things, and that it is only 
justifiable, in certain circumstances, by 
the mode.in which justice is adminis- 
tered in different countries. But when 
we have to deal with a country like 
France, one of the most civilized in the 
world, and whose justice stands so high, 
then the anomaly becomes very great 
indeed, and is one which it is not 
desirable to keep up. I may appeal to 
the noble Earl opposite to say what is 
the feeling of Englishmen in Tunis on 
this subject. I believe the noble Earl 
is interested in a Company who have a 
concession of a particular kind from the 
Government of Tunis, and on the pro- 
position of that Company and upon their 
demand before this change was made, 
they insisted upon a clause which se- 
cured to them that if any differences 
arose, those differences should be re- 
ferred to the French tribunal and not to 
the Native one. That shows the evil is 
not so great as the noble Lord has as- 
sumed. The Courts are constituted like 
the Courts at Havre and Marseilles, or 
anywhere else, and there would be an 
appeal to the highest Consular Court in 
France. We have reserved entirely the 
remainder of the Capitulations and all 
our ancient Treaty rights to which the 
noble Lord has alluded. We agreed to 
this abolition of Consular jurisdiction, 
as all the Powers have done with the 
exception of Russia, which is waiting 
for some matter of form, and that only 
subject to the perfectly fair and equitable 
arrangement at present existing as re- 
gards all claims against Tunis. That is 
the substance of the case, though I might 
go into more detail. I think that shows 
that what we have done is not hurtful 
to the interests of our fellow-country- 
men, and certainly not to the interests 
of this country. But the noble Lord 
said—‘‘ If you have abolished the Ca- 
pitulations in Tunis’ —which we have 
not done—‘‘ why do you not abolish 
the Capitulations in Egypt?” The 
analogy is between the Consular juris- 
diction in the one country and the 
other. It happens that, by successive 
steps, the Consular jurisdiction of all the 
other countries of Europe in Egypt is 
extremely limited ; and I do not believe 
one case arises in them in a month for 


Mr. Cookson to try. As it is now, all 





the Powers have agreed to the general 
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principle, subject to the consideration of 
a Commission, that the criminal juris- 
diction should be extended to the In- 
ternational tribunals, and all the prac- 
tical objects which the noble Lord de- 
sires will be attained by that arrange- 
ment. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I wish to add my testimony to 
what has been said by the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville), that the abo- 
lition or suspension of the Consular 
Courts in Tunis is, under existing cir- 
cumstances, not a matter to complain of. 
The question of the Capitulations is one 
of the most difficult and complicated of 
modern times. I think that there is no 
doubt that in the past they have done 
more to injure the Turkish Empire than 
any other circumstance. They have 
paralyzed the Turkish Government in 
its own home, and on its own soil, and 
made the levying of taxes at Constanti- 
nople almost a matter of impossibility ; 
and I will certainly say that, where other 
circumstances are equal, if it be possible 
to obtain judiciary systems more suit- 
able to modern ideas, it will be far 
better to substitute them for the old 
Consular jurisdictions, which, I think, 
never worked very well. In Cyprus we 
substituted the English Courts upon the 
English plan for the Courts of the Capi- 
tulations, the Consular Courts; and the 
French Government, though they made 
a certain remonstrance at the time, re- 
ceived from us arguments very much of 
the same character that the noble Earl 
has given to the House, and gave way 
in a very ready manner. I believe 
on both sides that is a sound view to 
take, and, so long as you are dealing 
with a Power like France, the character 
and integrity of whose Courts you can 
thoroughly trust, I think it wise to ac- 
cept their Courts as not only a fitting, 
but a desirable, substitute for the old 
Consular jurisdiction. With respect to 
Egypt, I believe the case is more com- 
plicated ; still I am not one of those 
who very much admire the International 
tribunals set up some years ago. They 
have done a certain amount of good 
work, but, undoubtedly, there are many 
considerations of difficulty in connection 
with their operation. Without asking 
the noble Earl—it would be hardly fair 
to do so—what he intends to do with 
respect tothe particular question brought 
forward by my noble Friend behind me 


Earl Granville 
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(Lord Lamington), I am bound to say 
that the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Courts does not seem to me a 
sufficient ground for ousting the supreme 
power, whatever it is, of such jurisdic. 
tion as may be necessary for political 

urposes. To plead the existence of these 
fasiastionad Courts, or any doctrines 
founded on the Capitulations, against 
such authority as may be necessary to 
prevent the uttering of seditious publi- 
cations, injurious to the Government 
actually in power, whatever that Go- 
vernment may be, seems to me to be 
decidedly straining the tenor of the Capi- 
tulations, straining the agreement under 
which International Courts were set up, 
and by a claim which the English Go- 
vernment would be justified in resist- 
ing. 
‘lane DE LA WARR said, he wished 
to ask the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Earl Gran- 
ville) for some further explanation. He 
wanted to know whether civil as well 
as criminal cases were to go before the 
French Courts? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
ean only repeat what I stated before, 
that the rights are reserved as to crimi- 
nal cases, and the only change regards 
the abolition of Consular jurisdiction. 
I am not sure that I was absolutely cor- 
rect when I stated that all the European 
Powers have agreed in principle to the 
transference of the criminal jurisdiction 
to the International tribunals in Egypt. 
Russia, Italy, Austria, and France have 
expressed opinions favourable to that 
principle; but I now remember that 
Germany has not expressed any opinion 
on thesubject. I have, however, reason 
to believe that the opinion of that Power 
will be favourable to the principle. 


COUNTY AND BOROUGH FRANCHISE 
(IRELAND) RETURN. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK, in rising 
to ask the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, Whether he can state when the 
County and Borough Franchise (Ire- 
land) Return, ordered by the House on 
the 7th February, 1884, is likely to be 
laid before the House; and whether 
steps will be taken to hasten its produc- 
tion, so that it will be available for 
reference in both Houses of Parliament 
during the progress of the Franchise 
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Bill? said, he would wish to explain 
the object he had in view, and in doing 
so he thought they might assume, from 


_what they had heard, that it was in- 


tended by the Government to introduce 
a household franchise for the whole of 
the United Kingdom. He did not, of 
course, intend to allude to any actual 
measure that had been introduced “ else- 
where;” but he desired to obtain some 
information as to the classes who would, 
under a household suffrage in Ireland, 
acquire a vote. The real part of the 
Return was, that not only the number, 
but the value, of the inhabited houses 
in Ireland should be given. The noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Carlingford), on 
a former occasion, when he (the Earl 
of Limerick) asked for the Return on 
the 7th of February, refused to grant it, 
on the ground of the trouble and burden 
it would impose on the Department that 
would have to prepare it, and also be- 
cause of the cost that would be incurred 
in producing it in a limited time. Under 
ordinary circumstances, these reasons 
might apply; but the circumstances now 
were not ordinary. He need hardly say 
that their Lordships had been of opinion 
that the Return was one which it was de- 
sirable to produce ; and, that being so, he 
thought it was desirable that it should 
be produced, so that it might be used 
during the debate on the Franchise Bill 
for the purposes of reference. A very 
voluminous Return on the subject had 
been laid on the Table of the House the 
other day ; but it did not meet the point 
he laid stress on, inasmuch as it did not 
give the rating of the houses, or indicate 
the class of persons who inhabited them. 
He might say that the reason he desired 
the Return was because he believed it 
was intended to extend household suf- 
frage to Ireland. Ireland, it was said, 
was to be included on some broad, 
general principles. He did not know 
what those broad, general principles 
were, unless they were, indeed, some 
treaty or understanding between certain 
persons and the Government to facilitate 
the passage of the Bill. It was said 
that excluding Ireland would make the 
law unfair between the two countries ; 
but he would venture to say that house- 
hold suffrage in Ireland would mean 
something very different from the same 
franchise in England. If the voting 
power in Ireland,now numbering 230,000, 
wasincreased by 500,000, a class of voters 
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would be introduced that did not exist 
in any very great numbers in England ; 
and, in the name of household franchise, 
a poor and illiterate class would be in- 
troduced to such an extent that it would 
give the control of a very great number 
of the constituencies in Ireland to the 
occupants of mud hovels, and these mud- 
hovellers would not only control num- 
bers of Parliamentary elections in Ire- 
land, but would very greatly influence 
legislation in the Imperial Parliament. 
For these reasons he desired to get 
immediately this Return, which would 
throw light on the whole matter. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Covuncit), in reply, said, 
that he would not argue at present the 
question of the franchise with the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Limerick), as 
they would have ample opportunities to 
do so in due time. He thoroughly 
understood the object of the noble Earl, 
even before he declared it in his speech. 
As to the Returns, he had to say that 
the noble Earl was under a misconcep- 
tion in fancying that the information 
was in the hands of the Government and 
that it could be produced without a 
great amuunt of labour. He (Lord 
Carlingford) had not over-rated, but, 
on the contrary, had rather under- 
rated, the trouble and cost of preparing 
the Return. The House had ordered it, 
however, and he had to tell the noble 
Lord that special means had been taken 
to hasten its production, and that every 
effort would be used to produce it with 
all reasonable speed. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 7th March, 1884. 


MINUTES. ]—Sexecr Commirrers—Public Ac- 
counts; Dublin Museum of Science and Art; 
East Indian Railways nominated. 

Private Birt (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Various 
Powers). 

Pustic Brrt—Committee — Report — Marri 
Legalisation (Stopsley, Beds.) * [125]. 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(VARIOUS POWERS) BILL. 
(By Order.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, the attention of the 
House had already been called by 
various Members to this Bill, and he 
was sorry to say that the Notice of op- 
position which had’ been given to the 
measure by the hon. Member for 
Gravesend (Sir Sydney Waterlow) 
rendered it necessary for him to en- 
croach more than he usually did upon 
the time of the House in order to ex- 

lain a few of the salient points of the 

ill which he had reason to know were 
objected to. He would pass over the 
preliminary clauses of the Bill in order 
at once to come to these salient points. 
The first desire of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, who promoted the 
Bill, was to make two small street im- 
provements, one of which was a new 
street in continuation of Clarence Road, 
commencing in the Kentish Town Road, 
at the junction therewith of Clarence 
Road, and terminating at the junction 
of Great College Street and King’s Road, 
wholly in the parish of St. Pancras ; and 
the other was a new street connecting 
Cotton Street with Preston’s Road, in 
the parish of All Saints’, Poplar, com- 
mencing in Cotton Street at its junction 
with Wells Street, and terminating in 
Preston’s Road at its junction with 
Bedford Street. Nobody made any ob- 
jection to the street improvement in 
Kentish Town. It was not necessary, 
therefore, that he should make any ob- 
servation upon it; but with regard to 
the Poplar improvement certain papers 
had been placed in his hand which 
alleged that the Metropolitan Board 
were anxious to evade their responsibili- 
ties in regard to the accommodation of 
the working classes. He wished to give 
a most distinct denial to that charge. 
They had long had under consideration 
the best means of accommodating the 
whole of the people whom it was in- 
tended to displace; and everybody in 
the district was in favour of the Bill. 
Indeed, the Poplar District Board in- 
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tended to contribute one-half of the ex- 
penses ; and although he did not know 
who had issued the circular to which he 
referred, in that respect it was entirely 
inaccurate, and the persons who had 
issued it might have spared themselves 
the trouble. Clause 39 of the Bill was 
one of the provisions of the most vital 
importance which the measure con- 
tained. It was a clause to extend the 
time limited for the compulsory pur- 
chase of certain lands under the Act 
obtained by the Metropolitan Board in 
1877 in regard to the Western improve- 
ments. He thought that everybody 
would allow that a new street 60 feet 
wide from Charing Cross to Tottenham 
Court Road, and another from Regent 
Street up to New Oxford Street, were 
most desirable improvements so far as 
the Metropolis was concerned. They 
would have been finished long before 
this but for the unfortunate 33rd section 
of the Act of 1877, which had acted as 
a bar ever since the Act was passed. 
That clause required that before throw- 
ing open to the public any new streets 
provision should be made for the ac- 
commodation of the labouring classes 
who were displaced by the making of 
such new streets. That clause had so 
impeded the operations of the Metro- 
politan Board, and, in point of fact, 
the Act was found to be so unworkable 
and so useless in every shape and form, 
that it had been reconsidered by a Com- 
mittee, over which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Home Secretary (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) presided, who recom- 
mended that its provisions should be 
mitigated. The Metropolitan Board had 
now, in consequence, been able to clear 
a part of the land, and two blocks of 
buildings were being erected; and as 
soon as they were finished, which he 
thought would be about the month of 
October if this Bill were passed, the 


‘Board would be able to proceed with 


their improvements, and it was hoped 
that in the course of a year and 
a-half, or two years, these. two great 
improvements, which were most neces- 
sary for, and would be most useful to, the 
Metropolis, would be entirely and in 
every shape completed. Clause 40 re- 


pealed the 33rd section of the Act of © 


1877, so far as it imposed obligations 
upon the Board with respect to providing 
accommodation for such of the labour- 
ing classes as would be displaced by 
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the making of the new street between 
Southwark Bridge Road and Blackman 
Street, in the Borough; and, in regard 
to that matter, he might say that the 
Metropolitan Board were, if possible, in 
still greater difficulties than they were 
in respect of the Western improvements, 
because almost all of the habitations it 
was proposed to remove were inhabited 
by artizans, and, he was sorry to say, 
many of them by the lower class of 
artizans. The Board were most anxious 
to carry out that improvement; but the 
88rd section of the Act of 1877 wasa 
difficulty in the way of carrying it out, 
which stared them in the face. They 
had, therefore, felt it incumbent upon 
them to postpone the improvements in 
which this difficulty arose, and to pro- 
ceed with the other improvements which 
were pressing upon them, but in regard 
to which there was not the same diffi- 
culty. Out of 12 improvements com- 
prised in the Act of 1877 nine were 
now entirely completed, and there were 
only three in which the formation of 
the streets had not been commenced— 
namely, the Western improvements and 
the improvement between Southwark 
Bridge Road and Blackman Street. The 
proposal which the Metropolitan Board 
now made to repeal the 33rd section of 
the Act of 1877 was opposed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Gravesend (Sir 
Sydney Waterlow), and he really could 
not for the life of him make out why his 
hon. Friend did oppose it, because, if his 
hon. Friend succeeded in persuading the 
House of Commons to reject the Bill, 
what would he do? He would pre- 
vent a number of improvements of a 
most magnificent character, as far as the 
Metropolis was concerned, from being 
carried out. But his hon. Friend would 
do even more than that. He would pre- 
vent what he wanted himself—namely, 
the widening of certain streets. He had 
no wish to bandy words with the hon. 
Baronet, and he would, therefore, only 
say that his hon. Friend was entirely 
mistaken in the view he took. His hon. 
Friend had made speeches and published 
letters on various occasions, and he (Sir 
James M‘Garel-Hogg) wished to tell his 
hon. Friend in the most friendly spirit 
that if he (Sir Sydney Waterlow) thought 
the Metropolitan Board had not entirely 
and faithfully fulfilled their duties, the 
best thing he could do was to go to the 
Courts of Law and ascertain what their 
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opinion was in the matter. He only 
made this remark in a friendly spirit, 
and having made it he would’say no 
more on the subject except this, that 
one of the great difficulties now experi- 
enced in regard to these improvements 
was that, in 1882, Parliament, in spite of 
the strenuous opposition of the Metro- 
politan Board, passed a Bill giving the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the ground 
they had authorized the Metropolitan 
Board to take in connection with the 
Southwark Bridge Road to the South- 
Eastern Railway Company. The land 
reserved for artizans’ dwellings in the 
Southwark Street ‘improvements ex- 
tended over one and a-half acres of 
land ; but Parliament passed a Bill per- 
mitting the Railway Company to take 
out of this about an acre, leaving the 
Metropolitan Board with all their liabi- 
lities so far as rehousing the labouring 
classes, who were displaced, was con- 
cerned. All they had left to the Me- 
tropolitan Board for this purpose was 
about half-an-acre, and that half-an- 
acre did not consist of a plot of land 
altogether, but was cut into little bits. 
If any hon. Member would take a map 
in his hand, he (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg) would defy him to point out how 
the Metropolitan Board were to dis- 
charge their obligations. He believed 
that he would be able to show in a very 
few minutes that it was now altogether 
impossible to house the working classes 
in the manner the Metropolitan Board 
intended to have done originally before 
the Act of 1882 was passed. The Me- 
tropolitan Board were taunted with not 
complying with the spirit of the Act they 
had thus obtained; but he contended 
that they were doing more. In the Bill 
which he asked the Housetoreadasecond 
time they had inserted clauses empower- 
ing them to appropriate land purchased 
elsewhere for the purpose of housing 
these poor people if they could not do it 
on their own land; and if the pieces of 
land left to them were not sufficient for 
that purpose they were seeking power 
to place themselves in the hands of the 
Home Secretary, and whatever the right 
hon. Gentleman required them to do 
would be done. All he could say was 
that hitherto the Metropolitan Board 
had found the Home Secretary on both 
sides, whoever he might happen to be, 
very stringent in these matters, and 
whatever laws the Home Secretary laid 
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down the Metropolitan Board would do 
their best tocarryout. He only wanted 
to assure the p> te that, so far, the 
Metropolitan Board had done as much 
and even more than anybody else for 
the artizan. There was no philan- 
thropic Company in the United King- 
dom who had done as much, notwith- 
standing the great difficulties which 
had been placed in their way, and he 
certainly thought those who had inter- 
posed the difficulties might have used 
their talents to a better purpose. But the 
Metropolitan Board also contemplated 
another improvement—namely, the ac- 
quisition of lands in and near Elm 
Street in connection with the Gray’s Inn 
Lane improvement, an improvement 
authorized by the Act of 1877. In re- 
gard to that improvement the late Home 
Secretary made certain recommenda- 
tions which the Metropolitan Board had 
entirely adopted, and they wanted now 
to extend the Gray’s Inn Road improve- 
ment, and if this Bill passed they would 
do everything in their power to make 
a satisfactory extension. He might add 
that in about a fortnight’s time the im- 
provement, so far as it had yet been au- 
thorized, could be thrown open to the 
public ; but the Metropolitan Board were 
anxious to extend it and to make it still 
more useful. They only asked now for 
a little delay and for further powers, in 
order to enable them to do their duty in 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner. The 
42nd clause of the Bill gave the Board 
— to enlarge and improve Plumstead 

ommon by the addition of certain 
waste lands in the parish of Plumstead. 
There were in that House many advocates 
of open spaces for the enjoyment and 
recreation of the public, and the only 
object of this clause was to carry out 
that object, and by adding a consider- 
able extent of waste land to the existing 
common to render it more valuable and 
useful to the people of Plumstead and 
the public generally. Probably the 
next improvement in importance to the 
Western improvements was that which 
was included in Part V. of the Bill, and 
which related to the vesting of Hackney 
Commons in the Metropolitan Board. 
The Board had experienced the greatest 
difficulty at Hackney; they had found 
that there were lammas rights and a va- 
riety of other rights, and they had spent 
a large sum of the public money in en- 
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deavouring to make the commons useful 
and acceptable to the public in spite of 
certain persons with other rights, which 
the Board had not been able to pre- 
vent them from exercising. What they 
wanted to do now was to vest the Hack- 
ney Commons in the Metropolitan Board, 
or in somebody else if that Board was 
destroyed, sv that anybody who had a 
grievance to complain of or a claim to 
make should be able to go before a pro- 
perly constituted authority and ask for 
compensation. It was believed that if 
a power of this kind were conferred 
upon an independent Body, in a very 
short time every grievance would be dis- 
ye of, and the common-land would 

e entirely devoted to the public in- 
terest. There was another clause in 
the Bill—the 43rd—which gave to the 
Metropolitan Board power to enlarge 
and improve Hampstead Heath by the 
addition of certain lands in the parish 
of St. John, Hampstead. Thisland was 
surrounded by land belonging to the 
Metropolitan Board, or, rather, to the 
public, and the Board were anxious to 
be able to purchase it in order that it 
might be dedicated to the public. He 
trusted the House would not refuse to 
give the Metropolitan Board the power 
they now asked for. He had dealt very 
shortly and succinctly with the principal 
provisions of the Bill, and he had very 
few general observations to make. He 
hoped the House would not think he 
had taken up too much of its time in 
explaining the clauses of the Bill and in 
asking the House to assent to the second 
reading of it, so that it might be 
allowed to go before a Committee in the 
usual way. As would be seen, it was 
an omnibus Bill containing various im- 
portant powers, and he was astonished 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Gravesend (Sir Sydney Watezlow) should 
oppose it on account of one single clause 
which it contained, and which his hon. 
Friend did not happen to approve of. He 
could only repeat that his hon. Friend 
was entirely mistaken in the view he 
took, and he very much regretted that his 
hon. Friend should endeavour to destroy 
the Bill by rejecting it upon the second 
reading owing to a simple misappre- 
hension. The measure was one of the 
greatest public importance, and he 
begged to move that it be read a second 
time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir James M‘ Garel- Hogg.) 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
he regretted that he could not agree 
with the observations of the hon. Baronet 
who had proposed the second reading 
of the Bill. No man in that House ap- 
preciated the great public usefulness 
which had resulted from the work his 
hon. Friend had performed, and the 
work of the Board over which his hon. 
Friend presided, more than he did; but 
he could not forget that the Metropoli- 
tan Board, in proposing this Bill, were 
seeking to override and to set aside the 
provisions of Public and Private Acts 
of Parliament which had been passed dur- 
ing the last 20 years, and that they were 
trying to persuade Parliament to set 
aside the policy which it had clearly set 
forth in those Acts—a policy which, he 
ventured to think, the ‘public, at the 
present moment, were not prepared to 
set aside. It was a policy which was 
clearly set out in the Artizans’ Dwellings 
Act of 1875, and in all the Provisional 
Orders which had passed the House of 
Commons under that Act, as well as in 
all Private Railway Acts which had 
been passed since that date. That policy 
clearly declared this—that whenever 
any public body or private individuals 
sought to take and destroy houses 
occupied by the labouring classes they 
should provide accommodation in lieu 
of the dwellings so destroyed to the 
extent, and for the number provided 
in the provisions of the several Bills. 
Now, he ventured to think that the 
public at present were not prepared to 
reverse that policy. The hon. Baronet 
had said truly that the Bill was an 
Omnibus Bill. It consisted of six parts, 
but he did not intend to trouble the 
House with any observations except in 
regard to Parts II. and III. He fully 
admitted the force of what his hon. 
Friend had said, that the Bill ought to 
go before a Committee to have the 
provisions it contained fairly inquired 
into; and if the House thought fit, he 
should be quite prepared to withdraw 
the Motion of which he had given Notice 
against the second reading of the Bill, 
reserving to himself the right of giving 
a vote in favour of either or both of the 
other Resolutions which were to be pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley), and 
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the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr: 
Thorold Rogers), after the Bill should 
have been read a second time. By 
Part II. of the Bill the Metropolitan 
Board of Works proposed to make two 
new streets—one in St. Pancras and the 
other in Poplar. He wished to call atten- 
tion particularly to the one which was 
proposed to be made in Poplar. It was 
to be made upon a site which the Metro- 
politan Board obtained under a Pro- 
visional Order Act in 1879; and his 
right hon. Friend . opposite (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) knew very well that 
that Provisional Order carried with it, 
and had incorporated in it, the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act of 1875. By that Act it 
was necessary that, unless provision was 
made for the erection of artizans’ dwell- 
ings elsewhere, the space when cleared 
was to be utilized mainly, if not entirely, 
in that way. Now, this area was nearly 
four acres in extent. Not 12 months 
ago—namely, in May, 1883, the Metro- 
politan Board made a Return, in answer 
to a Motion by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross), 
which stated that out of an area of 
150,000 feet 3,600 were to be devoted to 
a new street. That was not the new 
street now asked for; but it was the 
street included in the Bill of 1879. The 
Metropolitan Board now only asked for 
a cross corner of the land, and took a 
much smaller area, without utilizing the 
whole plot. Clause 22 of the Bill said— 
“Subject to the provisions of this Act, the 
Board may enter upon, take, and use all or any 
of the lands shown on the deposited plans and 
described in the deposited book of reference 
and any easement, right, or privilege in, over, 
or affecting such lands which they may require 
for thepurposes of or in connection with the 
improvements, and for providing space for the 
erection of houses and buildings adjoining or 
near thereto, and the Board may appropriate for 
the purposes of the Poplar improvements any 
lands which they may have acquired under the 
Metropolis (Little Coram Street, Bloomsbury, 
Well Street, Poplar, and Great Peter Street, 
Westminster) Improvements Provisional Or- 
ders Confirmation Act, 1879, and thereupon the 
Board shall, as to such last-mentioned lands, be 
discharged from any obligation imposed upon 
them in relation thereto by the last-mentioned 
Act and the Order thereto confirmed.” 
It would thus be seen that the Board did 
not intend to obtain land of equivalent 
area, or, indeed, to buy land atall. His 
hon. Friend the Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board said they intended to do 
it; and, if so, why did they not insert a 
provision to that effect in the Bill? 
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They were asking Parliament to re- 
lieve them of their existing obligations ; 
and he hoped the House, in agreeing to 
the second reading of the Bill, would 
take care that they were not relieved 
unless they made ample provision for 
rehousing the artizans whom they dis- 
placed. He now came to Part III. of 
the Bill, which consisted of only two 
clauses, with four or five sub-divisions. 
By Clause 39—the first clause of Part 
III.—the Board asked for an extension of 
two years for the serving of notices for 
the compulsory purchase of land in 
connection with the new street proposed 
to be constructed from Southwark Bridge 
Road to Great Dover Street, opposite 
to St. George’s Church in the Borough. 
The Board obtained power to construct 
that street in 1877, seven years ago, and 
no doubt public opinion supported them. 
Parliament sanctioned the formation of 
the street, knowing that it would pass 
through one of the most degraded, 
immoral, and criminal districts to be 
found in London. Seven years had now 
expired; but the houses and the district 
remained exactly as they were; nothing 
whatever had been done. They had 
been told, and would probably be told, 
at still greater length, that the Metro- 
politan Board could not proceed with its 
improvement, because, after they ob- 
tained authority to carry it out, the 
South-Eastern Railway Company came 
to Parliament and obtained permission 
to make a short line of railway passing 
over a considerable portion of the land 
proposed to be taken for the new street, 
and running, in fact, along one side of 
the proposed street very nearly through- 
out the whole of its length. The Bill of 
the South-Eastern Railway Company 
went to a Private Bill Committee, where 
it was carefully examined, and the best 
surveying evidence brought to bear 
upon it. The Committee inserted a 
clause in the Bill which provided that 
the railway should be constructed 
on such a level as not to interfere 
with the making of a new street, and 
providing, further, that if any differences 
arose between the Railway Company 
and the Metropolitan Board they were to 
be settled by the Board of Trade, with the 

roviso that no decision of the Board of 

rade should be inconsistent with the 
making of the railway or the making 
of the new street. It was, therefore, 
manifest that a Private Bill Committee, 
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after a long and protracted Sitting, came 
to the conclusion, on the best possible 
evidence, that the street and the railway 
might both of them be made in the 
interests of the people. Then, why did 
not the Metropolitan Board proceed to 
make the street? The Bill of the Rail- 
way Company was passed in 1882; and 
now, two years after the decision of the 
Committee had been given, they asked 
for two years more to enable them to 
perform the obligation they had under- 
taken. This brought him to the 2nd 
clause of Part III.—namely, Clause 40, 
to which he hoped the House would 
listen, because it was an attempt to over- 
ride Section 33 of the Act of 1877. 
Clause 40 said— 

“From and after the passing of this Act, 
Section 33 of the Act of 1877, so far as it imposes 
obligations upon the Board with respect to 
providing accommodation for such of -the 
labouring classes as would be displaced by 
reason of the making of the new street between 
Southwark Bridge Road and Blackman Street, 
Borough, by the said Act authorized, shall be 
and the same is hereby repealed,” 
excepting so far as one of Her Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State might 
direct. [Sir James M‘Garet-Hooe: 
Hear, hear!] His hon. Friend said 
‘‘ Hear, hear!” and he (Sir Sydney 
Wateriow) fully endorsed that cry. He 
wished to make an appeal to his hon. 
Friend. His hon. Friend was well 
aware that when the question of the 
extent to which the Board should be 
relieved was before Parliament as re- 
cently as the year 1882, this very point 
was discussed in reference to the Arti- 
zans’ Dwellings Amendment Act of that 
year, and Parliament declined to assent 
to the proposal then made that they should 
be entirely relieved, and decided that the 
discretion of the Home Secretary should 
only extend to a number not exceeding 
one-half of those for whom accommoda- 
tion was required. No one could doubt 
that the interests of the labouring classes 
would be perfectly safe in the hands of 
the present Home Secretary; but they 
never knew how long the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman might retain his 
Office, and, seeing that Parliament had 
so recently considered the question, why 
should the policy and principle of the 
Act of 1882 bearing upon the subject 
be now upset? Was it not a much 
harder case upon the labouring classes 
than upon the Metropolitan Board? 
Between the two parties —the Metro- 
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pany, the houses of the labouring classes 
were to be taken and nothing whatever 
to be substituted. He contended that 
that was an intolerable policy and prin- 
ciple, and he asked the House not to 
allow the Bill to go to a Committee, 
unless they gave an Instruction to that 
Committee to see that accommodation 
was provided for the labouring classes, 
and that the accommodation which now 
existed should not be taken away, except 
to the extent which was assented to in 
the principle laid down by the Act of 
1882. He had now tried, tersely and 
briefly, and without having any interest 
in the subject except that of one who 
had for many years studied this question, 
to explain the whole case to the House. 
And, in conclusion, he was fully pre- 
pared to withdraw his Motion for the 
rejection of the Bill; but he would re- 
serve his right to vote for the Instruc- 
tion to the Committee which the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stan- 
ley) had placed upon the Paper. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was glad that the hon. Baronet did not 
intend to divide the House against the 
second reading of the Bill, and that 
he was going to reserve his further 
action until the Instruction, which was 
to be moved after the second reading, 
was brought forward. At the same time, 
he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) did not think 
it was altogether desirable that one or 
two things the hon. Baronet had said 
should pass entirely without comment. 
The hon. Baroret said that the Bill in- 
volved a reversal of the general policy 
adopted by Parliament; but he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) was of opinion that, 
on the contrary, it would bring the par- 
ticular circumstances mentioned in the 
Bill in accord with the policy of Parlia- 
ment. It was a matter that was care- 
fully considered by a Committee which 
sat in 1881 and 1882, and was presided 
over by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross). That Committee 
unanimously recommended a relaxation 
of the law if it was intended to make it 
more workable. Therefore this Bill, 
instead of reversing the policy of Par- 
liament, would bring it into accord with 
the general law. While reserving any 
discussion upon the details of the Bill 
until they came to the Instruction about 
to be moved by the hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for: Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stan- 
ley) he had considered it desirable to 
make this statement in answer to the 
observations of the hon. Baronet who 
had just spoken. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


_ Mr. LYULPH STANLEY, in mov- 
ing— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
not to permit any diminution in the accom- 
modation now required by Law to be provided 
for persons of the labouring class, in connection 
with any of the schemes included in this Bill.’’ 
said, that his remarks would apply to 
only two parts of the Bill. He was very 
glad that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Gravesend (Sir Sydney Waterlow) 
had not moved the rejection of the Bill, 
because he thought it desirable that the 
measure should go to a Committee, where 
all matters of detail in connection with it 
might be fairly considered. His remarks 
applied to the Poplar improvement and 
the Southwark Bridge Road improve- 
ment. So far as the Poplar improve- 
ment was concerned, the powers were 
acquired in 1879 ; but the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had only cleared the 
land within the last 12 months. The 
land was now cleared, and the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
in his speech, assured the House that it 
was the desire of the Board to rehouse 
the whole of the 1,030 people who, ac- 
cording to the official figures, had been 
cleared off from that site. He would 
only say, in regard to that declaration, 
that he fully concurred with the remark 
made by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Gravesend that if the Metropolitan 
Board had such a wish, why on earth 
did they not put it in the Bill? In the 
Bill itself they proposed something quite 
different. They proposed, in concert 
with the Local District Board, to run a 
new street, and they took power in their 
Bill to take any land they pleased front- 
ing the new street, and to deal with it 
in the open market, selling it, if they 
chose, free from all restrictions, for 
artizans’ dwellings. It might be that 
on this large site they might be able, to 
the satisfaction of the Home Office and 
to the satisfaction of the sanitary au- 
thorities, to put up dwellings for up- 
wards of 1,000 persons, and, at the same 
time, to retain a certain amount of re- 
serve frontage for sale in the open 
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market in connection with the new 
street. If that were so the law would 
allow them to do it, and his Instruction 
would not prevent them. All his In- 
struction asked was that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works should be bound 
to do that which the law now said they 
should do, and which the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board said they were 
willing to do—namely, to rehouse the 
whole of the 1,030 people who would be 
displaced in consequence of carrying out 
this street improvement. He now passed 
on to the other scheme, the Southwark 
Bridge Road improvement. The South- 
wark Bridge Road improvement was 
before Parliament in 1877. In that 
year the Metropolitan Board of Works 
obtained power to make this street im- 
provement with an obligation to rehouse 
the people they displaced. He thought 
it was rather singular that, although so 
many years had elapsed, nothing as yet 
had been done. The action of the Rail- 
way Company was now alleged as the 
excuse for not carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Act; but the Railway Com- 
pany only obtained their powers in 1882, 
five years after the Metropolitan Board 
of Works got theirs. Surely five years 
were time enough, and more than 
enough, to enable the Board to set to 
work in making this new street, and 
erecting the buildings in which the 
working people were to be rehoused. 
To judge from the language of the 
hon. Member for Truro (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg), the Metropolitan Board 
of Works only considered a scheme com- 
plete when all the houses were pulled 
down and all the people thrown into the 
streets. That was the hon. Member’s 
idea of a complete scheme. He would 
only tell the House, in regard to two of 
the schemes to which the term “ com- 
plete” had been applied—namely, the 
widening of Great Oollege Street and 
clearances in the City and in White- 
chapel, that all of the houses had 
been pulled down, and in each case 
only one of them had been rebuilt, that 
one being a public-house. They had 
been told that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works went before the Committee 
which sat in 1882, and was presided 
over by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross), and that they 
asked for a certain amount of relief 
with respect. to these - restrictions. In 
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this particular case of the Southwark 
Bridge Road improvements they made 
no application. Indeed, they had ap- 
plied for relief from Parliament on only 
three points; first of all, in regard to 
the West End improvements, in which 
some relief was recommended, which 
relief, however, when tested by another 
Committee, was countermanded to a cer- 
tain extent; they also obtained relief 
in the case of the Gray’s Inn Lane im- 
provement; and, with reference to the 
Southwark Bridge Road improvements, 
what wasit that the Metropolitan Board 
asked for? Through their Surveyor, 
Mr. Goddard, when their application 
came before Parliament, they said they 
were ready and willing to rehouse every 
one of the 1,600 people who were dis- 
placed by the carrying out of that im- 
provement, and all they asked for was 
permission to build blocks upon the 
land, which was cleared, devoting the 
ground floor of the new dwellings to 
the use of shopkeepers, and taking one 
or two plots at the back of the square 
for dwellings for the artizan classes. 
Having so arranged and obtained that 
power, they could not come to Parlia- 
ment and ask not only that what they 
did not-ask for in 1882 should be 
granted, but what Parliament had de- 
liberately refused to grant in connec- 
tion with the Artizans’ Dwellings Act 
Amendment Bill. As a matter of fact, 
what they requested Parliament to con- 
cede to them now was liberty to rehouse 
the displaced artizans or not, as they 
pleased, at the discretion of the Home 
Secretary. The Metropolitan Board had 
been very careful, in their contest with 
the Railway Company, to obtain clauses 
for their own protection; but they did 
not appear to have thought it worth 
while to obtain clauses for the protec- 
tion of those whom they were specially 
bound to protect—namely, the artizans 
whom they and the Railway Company 
were proposing to displace, and whom 
it was their duty to rehouse. It might 
be said that the Railway Company would 
have the same obligation as the Metro- 
politan Board were under to rehouse 
the poor; but if this Instruction were 
agreed to, both the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and the Railway Company 
would be absolutely protected from any 
injustice. What was the clause of the 
Act of 1877 of which the Board com- 
plained so much? That clause only 
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rovided that when the Metropolitan 

oard of Works themselves served the 
notices, and proceeded to take the 
houses, they should satisfy the Home 
Secretary that they had provided equiva- 
lent accommodation for the persons who 
were settled on the land at the time 
of the passing of the Act of 1877. What 
they now said was, that the Railway Com- 
pany were going to take these houses; 
but if the Railway Company served the 
notices and took the land, then the 
Metropolitan Board of Works would not 
be bound either to serve notices or to 
rehouse the poor who were displaced ; 
and, therefore, the making of this rail- 
way could in no way impose any liability 
upon the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
told the House that the area in this 
clause was only one and a-quarter acres ; 
but it was considerably more. The hon. 
Member said the railway proposed to 
take one acre, and the houses situated 
upon the area. If that were so, the 
Metropolitan Board would be free from 
any obligations to rehouse the people 
who would be displaced from the ground. 
As to the question of responsibility, the 
Metropolitan Board were amply pro- 
tected by the law as it stood, because 
they had taken care to. secure the inser- 
tion of a clause in the South-Eastern 
Railway Act by which it was provided 
that if either party gave the notices, or 
in any other way dealt with the land, in 
the event of any difference arising, the 
whole question should be decided by the 
Board of Trade after hearing both par- 
ties. Therefore, the Metropolitan Board 
would be amply protected against any 
responsibility they might incur in re- 
gard to serving the notices for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Act. There 
was, therefore, no reason why the House 
should not agree to this Instruction. 
The Metropolitan Board asked in this 
Bill to be absolutely relieved from any 
obligation to rehouse the poor. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: No, 
no. 
Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, 
“Yes.” As far as the law went, the 
Board only asked that they should be left 
to negotiate with unfettered discretion. 

Str JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: No. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, the 
Metropolitan Board proposed that they 
should be left to settle the matter with 
the Home Secretary. Now, as far as 
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the South-Eastern Railway Company 
were concerned, it was very likely that 
they would never make this railway at 
all. They had had their powers for two 
years, and, as far as he could learn, the 
whole matter was flagging very much, 
and no steps had yet been taken to 
make therailway. If the powers of the 
South-Eastern Railway Company were 
to expire, what would be the result? 
The Railway Company would be re- 
lieved of their obligations altogether, 
and if the present Bill were passed, 
without the Instruction he suggested, 
the Metropolitan Board would step in; 
and if they could only persuade the 
present, or any future Home Secretary, 
they would be able to use this land as a 
source of profit to themselves ; and while 
making this street improvement as 
cheaply as possible, they would get rid 
of their liability to rehouse the poor 
already imposed upon them by Parlia- 
ment. He might have shown that there 
were other instances, but he was un- 
willing to delay the House. He trusted 
the House would consent to the pro- 
posed Instruction, which would not in- 
terfere with the reasonable discretion 
imposed by Parliament on the Home 
Secretary, and which would impose no 
liabilities on the Metropolitan Board 
which they ought not fairly to bear, 
and which were perfectly compatible 
with the proper improvement of the 
Metropolis. He begged to move the 
Instruction which stood in his name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
not to permit any diminution in the accommo- 
dation now required by Law to be provided for 
persons of the labouring class, in connection 
with any of the schemes included in this Bill.” — 
(Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he was sorry 
that he felt compelled to oppose his 
hon. Friend and Colleague (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley) in what he now proposed to 
the House; but he did so because he 
was of opinion that if this proposal were 
carried it would be exceedingly unfair 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
He thought the House would concur with 
him in that view, and, in a few words, 
he would explain how the matter stood. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works were 
compelled, under the 33rd clause of the 
Metropolitan Streets wee me Act, 
to provide in this particular place certain 
accommodation for the poor displaced by 
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the improvement. It might be asked 
why the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had not carried out the improvement 
they were authorized to make? In 
justice to the Board it ought to be stated 
that since the Act passed the South- 
Eastern Railway Company had inter- 
fered with the proposal by obtaining a 
Bill empowering them to make a railway 
through a portion of the property in 
question. The 33rd section of the Act 
had also been found to be unworkable, 
and he thought he should be borne out 
in that view by his right hon. Friend 
opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross), whose 
Committee considered the question a 
few years ago, and found that section to 
be unworkable. There had been two 
Acts of Parliament passed since which 
referred to two different portions of the 
scheme under the Metropolitan Streets 
Improvements Act, and which gave re- 
laxation from the conditions originally 
laid down. Not only had that been 
done, but the Committee to which 
he had alluded actually passed a Reso- 
lution in favour of relaxation in any 
future schemes that might be brought 
before Parliament. Therefore, the Me- 
tropolitan Board were not, in regard 
to these improvement schemes, to be 
held bound, by the total number of 
persons. displaced, to provide compensa- 
tion; but they were virtually placed in 
a different position by the relaxation 
which had been given by Parliament in 
reference to the two schemes already 
considered and sanctioned. On this 
ground they could hardly, therefore, 
place the Metropolitan Board of Works 
in a position of such unfairness as that 

roposed by the present Instruction. 

he Metropolitan Board proposed to 
leave the decision of the matter to the 
Secretary of State, and he thought they 
might rely upon the Secretary of State 
not to go beyond the intentions of Par- 
liament. The Report of the Committee 
recommended that, at least, not more 
than one-third of the persons displaced 
should be accommodated, and, supposing 
the Bill of the Metropolitan Board were 
passed by Parliament, the Home Secre- 
tary would be guided very much by the 
recommendation of that Committee in 
considering what provision should be 
made. It seemed to him, therefore, that 
it was unfair to call upon the Board of 
Works to carry out the conditions im- 
posed upon them by their original Act, 
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and he was quite certain that the House 
would not agree to the Instruction which 
had been proposed by his hon. Friend 
and Colleague. He was also anxious to 
say that while he viewed the present 
proposal in that light he was not dis- 
posed to say that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works had in every instance done 
what was desirable and proper. He 
thought it would be found that there 
were some casesin which the Metropoli- 
tan Board had not discharged what was 
their realduty. That, however, was not 
the case in the present instance, and he 
believed that in regard to the Southwark 
Bridge Road scheme the Metropolitan 
Board intended to carry out, as far as 
they could, the intentions of Parliament 
in the way of providing accommodation 
for the artizans and labourers whom they 
displaced. Before he sat down he wished 
to say that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the Home Office, with respect 
to the delay which had taken place in 
carrying out this particular scheme, had 
been very much hampered in their opera- 
tions by the Company over which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Gravesend 
(Sir Sydney Waterlow) presided, and 
which was established for the benefit of 
the working classes. The delay had 
arisen in consequence of the fact that 
the plans of that Company, which had 
been submitted to the Home Secretary, 
had not been considered satisfactory. 
The Company proposed the erection of 
houses of six or seven stories, whereas 
the Home Office were of opinion that 
there ought not to be more than four or 
five stories. That had caused the whole 
of the delay in this particular instance. 
Therefore, upon these grounds, and 
upon other grounds, he thought the 
House ought not to assent to the In- 
struction which had been moved. The 
Select Committee, on the general ques- 
tion, recommended that accommodation 
should be provided for the housing of at 
least one-third of the displaced popula- 
tion, and that the provision for the re- 
mainder should be at the discretion of 
the Home Secretary. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
there was one question which the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down would 
probably be able to answer. His (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross’s) impression, in re- 
gard to the Report made by the Com- 
mittee, was that in all cases that occurred 
in London the Committee recommended 
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that the amount of accommodation to be 
provided for the poorer classes, who 
were to be displaced, should extend to 
one-half, and it might amount to more 
than that, if the Secretary of State 
thought, on full consideration of the 
facts laid before him, that more than 
one-half was necessary for the accommo- 
dation of the persons displaced. As far 
as he read the present Bill, it did not 
contain those important words “ not less 
than one-half.” That was avery impor- 
tant fact, and although it was quite true 
that the Secretary of State might refer 
to the Reports of the Committee, and to 
other cases under other Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and especially to the General Pub- 
lic Act, yet, on the other hand, he might 
not do so, and that was a point which 
ought not to be lost sight of. He under- 
stood, from the assent which had been 
given to his statement by the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, that it 
was actually the case that the Report of 
the Committee recommended a provision 
to be made for one-half of those dis- 
placed, at all events. In that case he 
would ask his hon. and gallant Friend 
behind him (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) 
whether he would be content if the Bill 
were allowed to go to a Committee, and 
that those words should be inserted in 
it in Committee; because he (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) thought the House was 
bound to insist upon their insertion. 
The Bill proposed to carry out the Re- 
port of the Committee. But the Com- 
mittee said—‘“ At all events, there must 
be provision made for one-half of the 
persons whom the Bill turns out.” 
Would his hon. Friend the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board assent to the in- 
sertion of those words in the Bill when 
it got into Committee? If he did so, 
then, of course, the Report of the Com- 
mittee would be carried out ; but, if not, 
the matter would be left entirely to the 
discretion of the Secretary of State, and 
that was not what the Committee had 
recommended. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, there was some- 
thing very much stronger than even the 
Report of the Committee, and that was 
an Act of Parliament. An Act had been 
passed after the Committee made this 
Report ; and, if he remembered rightly, 
an attempt was made at the time of the 
passing of that Act to give the Secre- 
tary of State entire discretion as to the 
number of people to be rehoused ; 
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but Parliament would not consent, and 
limited the power of the Secretary 
of State to one-half. As a general 
principle, he strongly objected to the 
repeal of Public Acts of Parliament by 
Private Acts; but when it came to an 
Act of Parliament passed so recently as 
the year 1882, his objections were mag- 
nified ten-fold. It must also be remem- 
bered that the question of the housing 
of the poor was one in which the whole 
community was deeply interested. He 
understood the Instruction now pro- 
posed, if carried, would be an Instruction 
to the Committee on the Bill to insert in 
it words which would limit the power 
and the discretion of the Home Secre- 
tary in the same way as the Act of 1882. 
[Sir Sypyey Warertow: No.j He 
understood that was the intention of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Lyulph Stanley); and he would 
point out to his hon. Friend, in order 
to make it clear, the advisability of 
omitting from the Instruction the words 
‘*in connection with any of the schemes 
included in this Bill.” The Instruction 
would then read— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
not to permit any diminution in the accommo- 
dation now required by Law to be provided for 
persons of the labouring class.”’ 


If the words he suggested were omitted 
there could be no doubt as to the object 
of the Instruction; but otherwise it 
might be contended that the intention 
of the Instruction was that the accom- 
modation to be provided was that speci- 
fied in the original scheme. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
had no objection to accept the alteration 
suggested. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought the 
House would be most ill-advised if they 
did away with the protection now 
afforded by an Act of Parliament and 
substituted a discretionary power in the 
hands of the Home Secretary, which had 
been so expressly limited by the Act of 
1882. He would, therefore, move, as 
an Amendment, that all the words after 
the word ‘‘class”’ to the end of the In- 
struction be omitted. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, it 
was suggested to him that instead of 
the words ‘‘ now required by law ” the 
words ‘“‘now required by the Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 1882,” 
should be substituted. He should be 
quite willing to accept that Amendment, 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Does thehon. Gen- 
tleman withdraw the Motion he has 
already made? ~ 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY: Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
that the Motion be, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE remarked 
that before the Motion was withdrawn 
he wished to say that he entirely agreed 
with everything that had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South - West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross). The discussion which 
had been going on for the last minute 
or two, and which had been raised by 
the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Ritchie), had brought out the 
fact that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) had 
no intention of maintaining the obliga- 
tion upon the Metropolitan Board created 
by a former Act, but only that part of 
the obligation which was imposed upon 
them by the Act of 1882. They were 
all agreed that that obligation ought to 
be maintained, and all they had to settle 
was the right form of words in which 
to carry out the intentions of the House. 
He was not quite sure whether the form 
in which it was proposed to move the 
Instruction would meet the necessities 
of the case—namely— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
not to permit any diminution of the accommo- 
dation now required by Law to be provided for 
persons of the labouring class.”’ 

He thought it would be better to point 
in some more direct way to the Act of 
1882. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would suggest that the Motion should 
take the form of an Instruction to the 
Committee not to permit any diminution 
of the accommodation provided by the 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 
1882, for persons of the labouring class. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
was quite willing to move an Instruction 
to that effect. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
not to permit any diminution in the accommo- 
dation now required to be provided for persons 
of the labouring class by ‘ The Artizans’ Dwell- 
ings Act, 1882.’ ”’—(Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) 


Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he was very anxious to meet the wishes 
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of the House as far as possible. All 
that he could say was that he was placed 
in a very difficult position. The Railway 
Company had taken away from them 
two-thirds of the land over which the 
Metropolitan Board originally acquired 
powers ; and how on earth the artizans, 
who ought to be put upon an acre and 
three-quarters, were to be housed upon 
three-quarters of an acre he really did 
not know. He, therefore, must enter his 
protest against the action of the House. 
At the same time, he had no intention of 
dividing the House against the Motion; 
he would only enter a protest, and he 
certainly did not think that what the 
House was ordering could possibly be 
carried out. If it could, all he would 
say was that the Metropolitan Board 
and himself would do all in their power 
to comply with the wishes of the House. 
They could not, however, do impossi- 
bilities, or cram a quart bottle into a 
pint pot, however much they might wish 
to do so. 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW said, he 
was glad he had not divided the House 
against the second reading of the Bill, 
as the object he had in placing his 
Motion upon the Paper was now prac- 
tically accomplished. He should like to 
say one word in answer to the statement 
just made by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Truro (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg), 
who said the Metropolitan Board would 
not be able to comply with the wishes of 
the House. His hon. Friend seemed to 
forget that, under the Act of 1882, the 
Board had power to appropriate any 
land they thought was suitable for 
housing the labouring class, and the 
Home Secretary could approve of the 
appropriation of such land if he thought 
it would answer the purpose as well. 
Therefore, the House, in imposing upon 
the Metropolitan Board the obligation 
of the Act of 1882, were really doing 
that which was very easy for the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to carry out. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee not to permit any diminution in the 
accommodation now required to be provided for 

rsons of the labouring class by ‘‘ The Artizans’ 

wellings Act, 1882.” 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, the 
Instruction which he wished that the 
House should give to the Committee, 
after the second reading of the Bill, 
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was modest and narrow. It referred to 
only one part of the project which the 
Board of Works, acting through his hon. 
Friend opposite (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg), sought to secure with the ap- 
proval of the House. It was not, how- 
ever, so trivial as the hon. Gentleman 
suggested. Unless he had heard the 
hon. Gentleman wrongly, he had said in 
his opening remarks that the area of 
the Mint, in Southwark, was about an 
acre; but the Schedule of his Bill made 
its extent five acres. Which was right, 
the Chairman of the Board of Works, 
or the Bill before the House? Again, 
he entirely sympathized with the Board 
of Works in their difficulties. They had 
had—they told the House—to join prices 
for the sites which they were constrained 
to purchase, which were often three 
times as much as they could secure from 
purchasers under the clauses of the Act 
of which the late Home Secretary was 
the reputed author; although the right 
hon. Gentleman had latély told them in 
the public prints that the unofficial Home 
Secretary in this most unfortunate busi- 
ness was the late Mr. Cawley, sometime 
Member for Salford, who guided the 
hand of the late Home Secretary (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross), and so inflicted the 
heavy loss on the London ratepayers. 
Considering, therefore, the enormous 
costs which the law put upon occupiers 
in London, he did not wonder that the 
Board of Works hesitated before it in- 
curred these charges. But the case of 
the Mint, the five acres of the Schedule, 
was peculiar. It was almost the worst 
district in London. It was a slum in 
which the lowest thieves and prostitutes 
congregated. It was unsafe for any 
respectable person to enter it by day or 
night, except under the protection of the 
police; and it ought to have been long 
since swept away. Nearly seven years 
ago the slow of Works took powers 
under an Act to purify this stew, and 
now they wished to postpone the opera- 
tion; while he, by the Instruction which 
he proposed, wished to hasten the pro- 
cess by which this vile den, lying close to 
some of our most important thorough- 
fares, should be and would be trans- 
formed. He considered it to be his duty 
to find out the facts. He might say that 
two gentlemen of great practical good 
sense and benevolence, Mr. Hawkins of 
the London School Board, and Mr. 
Berry, a resident in St. George’s parish, 
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aided by the efforts of his hon. and 
learned Colleague (Mr. Cohen) had done 
what they could for this miserable place. 
He had received a very important letter 
from a person on whom he could fully 
rely, ba from which he would, with the 
permission of the House, read an extract. 
The writer was under an impression that 
the Board of Works might want time, 
being ignorant of the fact that the Board 
could give notices easily before the time 
prescribed in their present Act elapsed, 
and take three years before they finally 
completed the operation. The writer of 
the letter—-Mr. Oliver—said— 


“There is considerable indignation at the 
long delay, especially among the ratepayers of 
St. George's, in which it (the district) is situ- 
ated, a very large sum being lost annually by 
the unoccupied land. Again, there is another 
serious matter worth mentioning, if you have a 
chance to speak on the matter. A large sewer 
has been commenced, and has been awaiting 
completion nearly two years in consequence of 
this delay in making the street. It is finished 
on the Bermondsey side to St. George’s Church, 
and on the St. Saviour’s side to Mint Street, 
and complaint is being made by the inhabitants 
of the smell from it.’’ 


The remainder of the letter was full of 
practical suggestions, in which the large 
discretion granted to the Board of Works 
was contrasted with the very limited 
discretion granted to the School Board. 
Now, he (Mr. Thorold Rogers) wished 
that the Board of Works should be con- 
strained to commence this work before 
August by giving the notices. The place 
was a disgrace to London, to the Board 
of Works, to decency itself, and no one 
knew this better than the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg). He could find only one expla- 
nation for the delay. Two years ago 
the South-Eastern Railway obtained 
powers for constructing a railway over 
this site, the Committee taking care that 
their powers should not conflict with the 
duties of the Board of Works under 
the Act which the House was asked to 
amend, as to the condition of time which 
they were invited to prolong. The South- 
Eastern Railway was presided over by 
an exceedingly acute gentleman, who 
wanted to purchase the land when 
cleared, and the Board of Works wanted 
the railway to take it uncleared; and 
during this contest of rights a vile, 
loathsome; and dangerous nuisance was 
continued, and, at the instance of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, was to be 
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prolonged. He did not think that such 


a delay was in the interests of his con- 
stituency, of the Metropolis, or of the 
public at large, or in that of public 
decency ; and he, therefore, begged to 
move the Instruction which stood in his 
name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
not to extend the time for taking the land which 
is necessary for the formation of the New Street 
from Southwark Bridge Road to Great Dover 
Street.”"—(Mr. Thorold Rogers.) 


Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said: 
he was sorry that it was necessary for 
him again to trouble the House. All 
he would say was, that as the hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers) expressed such great sympathy 
with him, he hoped he would prove it 
by withdrawing the Motion, and not 
troubling the House with a Division 
upon it; because, if he (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) got half-a-dozen Mem- 
bers to support him, he should certainly 
vote against it, as the Instruction pro- 
ee was altogether impracticable. He 

ad thought that the hon. Member for 
Southwark knew everything; but it was 
now quite clear that there was one thing 
he knew nothing about, and that was 
the serving of notices, and the diffi- 
culties involved in freehold, leasehold, 
and copyhold property. If the hon. 
Member had had as much to do with 
such matters as he (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg) had, he would not have risen in 
that House to deliver the speech he had 
just made. He (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg) would certainly ask the House 
to follow him into the Lobby; because, 
if this Instruction were given to the 
Committee, the improvements to which 
it related would never be carried out at 
all; and he thought that the Instruc- 
tion already given to the Committee was 
quite sufficient to hamper and embarrass 
the action of the Metropolitan Board. 
He would not take up the time of the 
House any longer; but he certainly 
gave the most strenuous opposition to 
the Instruction, and he asked the House 
to reject it. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he had risen 
simply to say, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, that if his hon. Friend the 
Member for Southwark went to a Divi- 
sion they would feel called upon to op- 
pose him. The Instruction would impose 
great difficulties upon the obligations of 
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the Metropolitan Board of Works in 
connection with this scheme; and he 
thought it would be better to leave them 
unfettered in the discharge of their 
duties. The proposal contained in the 
Bill was that there should be an exten- 
sion of time for the completion of these 
improvements for two years; and those 
who opposed the extension could appear 
before the Committee, and use their best 
efforts to shorten that period. Upon 
these grounds, he should certainly vote 
against the Instruction. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had no wish to detain the House for 
more than a minute; but this was a 
matter which came before the Commit- 
tee over which he had the honour to 
preside, and they went carefully into it. 
He was bound to say that he thought 
it would be a great hardship upon the 
Metropolitan Board of Works if this In- 
struction were to be sent up to the Com- 
mittee. He knew that the Metropolitan 
Board had great difficulty in carrying 
out the obligations which Parliament 
had already imposed upon them; and 
he hoped the House would not consent 
to any steps that might further impede 
or embarrass them. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member for Southwark press the In- 
struction ? 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: No, Sir. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





PARLIAMENT—COMMITTEE OF SELEC- 
TION (SPECIAL REPORT). 


Leave to Committee to make a Special 
Report. 


Special Report brought up, and read. 


Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection, That 
they had nominated the following Mem- 
bers to serve on the Standing Committee 
for the consideration of all Bills relating 
to Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure, which may, by Order of the 
House, be committed to such Standing 
Committee :—Mr. Agnew, General Alex- 
ander, Mr. Armitstead, Mr. Arthur Ar- 
nold, The Lord Advocate, Sir Walter 
Barttelot, Sir Arthur Bass, Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. Bulwer, Mr. Burt, Sir George 
Campbell, Lord Edward Cavendish, Sir 
Thomas Chambers, Mr. Chaplin, Sir 
Edward Colebrooke, Mr. Cotton, Sir 
Richard Cross, Baron Henry De Worms, 
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Mr. Thomas Dickson, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. 
Dodds, Mr. Dodson, Mr. Dundas, Mr. 
Arthur Elliot, Mr. Ewart, Mr. John 
Fitzwilliam, Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. Gibson, 
Sir Hardinge Giffard, Mr. William 
Henry Gladstone, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Leve- 
son Gower, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. 
Hibbert, Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Attorney 
General, Mr. Walter James, Mr. Labou- 
chere, Mr. Stanley Leighton, Mr. Mac- 
naghten, Mr. Marriott, Mr. Monk, Mr. 
Arnold Morley, Colonel Nolan, Mr. Ar- 
thur O’Connor, Mr. Richard Paget, Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Pell, Mr. Pemberton, Mr. 
Richard Power, Mr. Puleston, Mr. 
Raikes, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Roundell, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Stans- 
feld, Mr. Villiers Stuart, Mr. M‘Cullagh 
Torrens, Mr. Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, Mr. Walter, Mr. Stuart-Wortley, 
and Mr. Percy Wyndham. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY further re- 
ported from the said Committee, That 
they had nominated the following Mem- 
bers to serve on the Standing Committee 
for the consideration of all Bills relating 
to Trade, Shipping, and Manufactures, 
which may, by Order of the House, be 
committed to such Standing Commit- 
tee: —Mr. Anderson, Mr. Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Scotland, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. Barran, Mr. 
Birkbeck, Mr. Rowland Blennerhassett, 
Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. 
Maurice Brooks, Mr. Alexander Brown, 
Mr. Thomas Bruce, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Caine, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Edward 
Clarke, Mr. Coope, Mr. James Corry, 
Mr. Cowen, Sir Robert Cunliffe, Sir 
Donald Currie, Mr. Dalrymple, Mr. 
Richard Davies, Mr. Dawson, Mr. 
Ecroyd, Mr. Algernon Egerton, Sir 
George - Elliot, Mr. William Edward 
Forster, Mr. William Fowler, Mr. Gour- 
ley, Mr. Albert Grey, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Mr. John Holms, Mr. Houlds- 
worth, Mr. Jackson, Colonel King-Har- 
man, Mr. Edward Leatham, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lawrence, Mr. Henry Lee, Mr. 
William Lowther, Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Maclver, Sir William M‘Arthur, 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Richard Mar- 
tin, Mr. Marum, Sir Charles Mills, Mr. 
Mulholland, Mr. Henry Northcote, Mr. 
Norwood, Mr. Arthur Pease, Sir Henry 
Peek, Earl Perey, Mr. O’Connor Power, 
Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Ry- 
lands, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Samuel Smith, 
Mr. Edward Stanhope, Marquess of Tavi- 
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stock, Mr. Whitley, Mr. Williamson, 
and Mr. Wills. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 
QUESTIONS. 


——_o0-——- 


INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT— 
PROMOTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Was one of the ride offi- 
cers recently specially promoted over the 
heads of others in the Inland Revenue 
Department, the son of a collector in 
that branch; what are the subjects of 
the test examination that ride officers 
have to pass on promotion to divisions ; 
is it laid down in 7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 53, 
s. 4, that the efficient and well-conducted 
officers can-be deprived of their right to 
promotion in the ordinary course; and, 
what proof has the Board that the officers 
passed over do not possess equal or supe- 
rior merit to those promoted ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, no collector’s 
son has recently been specially promoted. 
The test examination referred to is a 
careful scrutiny of the eandidate’s official 
books for three months by examiners of 
the head office, in order to see whether 
they have conducted their duties pro- 
perly and systematically. No one in 
the Civil Service can claim promotion as 
aright ; and there is, therefore, no ques- 
tion of depriving these men of what 
does not exist. As it is open to Collec- 
tors and Inspectors in every part of the 
Kingdom to recommend officers for special 
promotion, it must fairly be believed 
that those selected are superior in merits 
to those not so. With reference to a 
previous Question of the hon. Member, 
I may add that religion and politics are 
absolutely disregarded by the Board, 
and they do their best to see the re- 
commendations of the Collectors are not 
biassed by such considerations. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION COURTS 
—DECISIONS GIVEN IN THE AB- 
SENCE OF THE LEGAL SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that in the case 
of Thomas Parker, tenant, Cornelius 
O’Brien, landlord, Messrs. Griffin and 
Walpole on the 2nd of April 1883, in 
the absence of the legal Sub-Commis- 
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sioner, decided a question of law as to 
the effect of a sheriff’s sale, and dis- 
missed the originating notice; that on 
the 3lst January 1884 the case was 
taken before the Recorder of Cork, who 
refused a dismiss on the same question 
of law; whether the Land Commission 
’ will instruct non-legal Sub-Commis- 
sioners to refrain from deciding legal 
questions when they sit alone; and, if 
he would inquire what explanation 
Messrs. Griffin and Walpole have to 
offer ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: &ir, the Land 
Commissioners inform me that during 
the absence through illness of the legal 
Assistant Commissioner, the instructions 
to the lay Sub-Commissioners were to 
comply with any application made either 
by the landlord or the tenant for the 
postponement of a case for the attend- 
ance of the legal Sub-Commissioner. 
These instructions were complied with ; 
but no application for adjournment 
appears to have been made in the case 
of “ Parker ». O’Brien.” With regard 
to the case before the Recorder of Cork, 
the Land Commissioners inform me that 
they know nothing about it. They had 
tried to obtain information, but had 
failed. 

Mr. HEALY wished to know whether 
it was not the fact that the lay Sub- 
Commissioners dismissed the case upon 
a legal point ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The instruc- 
tions are that the non-legal Sub-Com- 
missioners are to adjourn if either party 
in the suit requests them to do so. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION COURTS 

—IRISH-SPEAKING WITNESSES. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether in re Mary Staunton, tenant, 
Rev. Dr. Collis, landlord, the tenant, 
an Irish-speaking witness, because she 
declined to speak English, saying she 
could not, and then having spoken a 
few words in that language, had her 
case dismissed, in Fermoy, last July, by 
Mr. M‘Devitts, Sub-Commissioner ; that 
she has had to file a second originating 
notice; that this has not since been 
heard ; that other tenants on the same 
estate got large abatements; that this 
woman is still paying the old rent; 
whether it is the practice of the Sub- 
Commissions to insist on making per- 
sons who only know a few words of 
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English to attempt to give their evidence 
in that language; and, whether their 
attention will be called to the fact that 
an acquaintance with a few words of 
English does not justify this practice 
when important interests are involved, 
and the distinction of shades of mean- 
ing in words and phrases may make all 
the difference in evidence ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the Land 
Commissioners inform me that they 
have ascertained upon inquiry that the 
case in question was dismissed by the 
Sub-Commission on the ground that the 
tenant, Mary Staunton, deliberately 
‘attempted to deceive the Court.” 

Mr. HEALY: On what point ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : That is what I 
am informed by the Land Commis- 
sioners. With regard to witnesses who 
do not understand or speak English, the 
practice in all the Courts of the Land 
Commission is to employ an interpreter, 
and this course is also adopted when a 
witness’s knowledge of English is im- 
perfect. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether the alle- 
gation that the woman Staunton at- 
tempted to deceive the Court related to 
her having spoken a few words of Eng- 
lish after she had stated she could speak 
only Irish ? 

[No reply was given. ] 

Mr. HEALY said that he should 
repeat the Question on Monday. 

Mr. DAWSON asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that, 
owing to Irish-speaking people not 
having been properly taught English in 
the National schools through the medium 
of their own tongue, it might be sup- 
posed they were deceiving, when in 
reality they did not properly understand 
English ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that his attention had been drawn to 
that matter in a long and interesting 
Correspondence with Sir Patrick Keenan, 
which had just been laid upon the Table 
of the House. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—THREATENING LETTERS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is the fact that a naval pensioner 
named Thomas Walsh, postmaster at 
Castletownshend, county Cork, was sen- 
tenced to two months’ imprisonment, 
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under the Crimes Act, at Skibbereen, 
for writing a threatening letter, and 
that this sentence was confirmed, on 
appeal, by the county court judge; that 
a memorial, signed by the district magis- 
trates, was presented, through Judge 
Townshend, to the Lord Lieutenant, in 
favour of the prisoner; that Walsh was 
thereupon liberated, after being a few 
days in gaol; that, although he was 
temporarily deprived of his office of 
postmaster, he was restored to it shortly 
after his release; whether any precedent 
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Committee appointed to inquire into the 
condition of Intermediate and Higher 
Education in Wales recommended that 
the College at Aberystwith, whether re- 
tained on its present site or removed to 
Carnarvon or Bangor, must be accepted 
as the College for North Wales ; whether 
the Government intends to accept and 
act upon the recommendation of the 
Committee; and, whether, in the event 
of the College not being removed, it is 
the intention of the Government to con- 
tinue the grant now temporarily paid to 


exists for the Lord Lieutenant remitting | it ? 


a sentence passed under the Crimes Act, 
and confirmed, on appeal, by the county 
court judge; if he could state on what 

ounds did His Excellency pardon 
Walsh ; how long was he in gaol; is it 
the fact that, in 1881-2, persons in the 
Postal Service arrested on mere sus- 
picion, under the Coercion Act, were 
refused reinstatement upon release ; and, 
if he will inquire of the postal authori- 
ties upon what principle Walsh was re- 
stored to the Service, after conviction ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the facts 
are as stated in the first paragraph of 
this Question, except that the memo- 
rial on behalf of Walsh was not for- 
warded by Judge Townshend, and that 
it was not the Lord Lieutenant ; but the 
Lords Justices, acting in His Excellency’s 
absence, who reduced the sentence. 
Very few cases under the Crimes Act, 
confirmed on appeal, have come before 
His Excellency by memorial—I believe 
only three in all. In one of those the 
appeal was not proceeded with, and the 
County Court Judge affirmed the sen- 
tence, which was afterwards reduced by 
His Excellency, the prisoner being re- 
leased on bail after he had suffered one 
month out of a sentence of four months. 
Walsh was in custody from the 20th of 
October to the 3rd of November. He 
was released by the Lords Justices, after 
a most careful consideration of all the 
circumstances of the case, because they 
considered it a proper one in which to 
exercise the Prerogative of the Crown. 
I cannot undertake to answer Questions 
relating to the action of the Post Office 
Department. 


INTERMEDIATE AND HIGHER EDU- 
CATION (WALES)—ABERYSTWITH 
COLLEGE. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, If the Departmental 





it 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, we have 
carried out the recommendations of 
the Departmental Committee by the 
establishment of Colleges at Ban- 
gor and Cardiff, in conformity with 
the wishes of the inhabitants of 
North and South Wales. The con- 
tinuance of a grant to Aberystwith 
is a question which is shortly to be 
brought under the notice of this House 
and of the Government; and it would be 
premature at this moment, before the 
advocates of Aberystwith have been 
heard, to express any opinion on the 
subject. 


PRISON REGULATIONS—RELEASE OF 
DYING PRISONERS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the practice existing in English prisons 
as to the release of dying prisoners upon 
application, and the surrender of the 
bodies of such as die in prison to their 
friends ; why a different practice is fol- 
lowed in Ireland ; whether it is the fact 
that the governor of Mountjoy Prison, 
before the death of Michael Waters, tele- 
graphed to his uncle that the young 
man was dying; if he could explain 
why was Waters not released ; whether 
it is the case that an application for his 
release was made by a local clergyman; 
why the body was not surrendered for 
burial to his relatives; by what right 
the Crown claim control of the bodies of 
convicts not sentenced to death; whether 
he can show any authority for the as- 
sumption that a sentence of imprison- 
ment involves the detainer of the corpse 
of the prisoner, and its buriai within 
prison precincts ; if it is the fact that 
the burial of Waters was subsequently 
conducted by Government officials in 
Glasnevin Cemetery ; on what grounds 
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were his relatives denied the consolation 
of attending his burial; and, if he will 
state whether any prison regulations 
exist as to dying prisoners, or as to the 
disposition of their bodies after death ; 
and, if not, on what authority the 
governor of Mountjoy acted? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, if there is 
any material difference between the 
English and Irish practice, it will, no 
doubt, be dealt with in the Report of 
the Royal Commission, to whom the 
question of differences of system was a 
special matter of reference in their war- 
rant. With regard to the case of Michael 
Waters, the Governor did telegraph to 
his uncle as to his dangerous condition. 
It is true, also, that an application for 
his release was made by a local clergy- 
man; but the medical officer could not 
recommend compliance with this appli- 
cation, as he did not consider the pri- 
soner to be in a fit condition to be 
removed. With regard to the disposal 
of the remains of deceased prisoners, it 
seems to be a matter of long-established 
practice. The custom has been, to give 
up, if desired, the bodies of prisoners 
dying in local prisons ; but not the bodies 
of prisoners dying in convict prisons. In 
the case of a felon under sentence of 
penal servitude, the Crown has complete 
atte to prevent the removal of the 

ody from the prison ; and in the case of 
Waters there were special reasons why 
the Government considered it right that 
no exception to the usual practice should 
bemade, and the Governor wasinstructed 
accordingly. The burial was accord- 
ingly conducted in the usual manner in 
a Roman Catholic Cemetery, the de- 
ceased having been of that persuasion. 
The Deputy Governor of the prison was 
present. It is not true that any of the 
deceased’s relatives were denied per- 
mission to attend. His uncle was the 
only one who asked to be allowed to 
attend, and his request was complied 
with. 

Mr. HEALY inquired where the Go- 
vernment got power to claim control 
over the bodies of deceased convicts— 
in the Common or Statute Law ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN replied, that he 
had stated it on the highest legal au- 
thority in Ireland, whom he had spe- 
cially consulted. 

Mr. HEALY: Will the highest legal 
authority from Ireland in this House say 
under what Statute the Government 
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claims control over the corpses of con- 
victs? [** No, no! ‘t 

Mr. HEALY: I shall put the Ques- 
tion on the Notice Paper. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
—“*LUMPING” OR BRACKETING. 
Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land, If, as Chairman of the Local Go- 

vernment Board, it has come to his 
knowledge that a large number of voters 
in the county of Wicklow are deprived 
of their votes by the process known as 
“lumping” or ‘ bracketing ;”’ and, 
whether, if supplied with a list of cases, 
he will cause an inquiry to be made 
in regard to the action of the revising 
valuers and clerks of union in the 
matter? He wished also to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, If 
he is aware that in Ireland persons of 
known National politics who are entitled 
to be on the Register of Voters have 
lost their right to vote, either by refusal 
of the revising valuer to revise the 
valuation and register their holdings 
separately or by the reduction of the 
valuation a few shillings below the 
qualifying amount; whether he is aware 
that at the late revision sessions at 

Rathdrum, Denis Byrne and Joseph 

Keenan lost their votes by being 

bracketed in the rate book, the revising 

valuer when called on to unbracket them 
saying— 
“He could not effect the object in view with- 


out taking his chain out to measure the old 
bounds ; ”” 


whether the revising barrister is reported 
to have commented severely on the con- 
duct of the revising valuer, stating that 
he was paid for performing the duty 
and should have done it; whether he 
has seen the following extract from the 
Report of the proceedings of the Rath- 
drum Board of Guardians on the 5th 
December last :— 


‘¢ Mr. John Byrne, of Cloneen, submitted the 
rate book to the Chairman, and said, before the 
Board adjourned he would wish to point out to 
him a mistake thereon. Some short time ago 
he (Mr. Byrne) had occasion to refer to the 
valuation book of the Union, and, in doing so, 
he was astounded to find that the name of his 
brother, Mr. Michael Byrne, P.L.G. Cronawinna 
(who was now present) had his area bracketed 
in on the book with two other parties, although 
his rating was separate. The area of a neigh- 
bour, Mr. Just, was similarly bracketed in with 
other men’s holdings. Neither of these men 
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(and several others whose areas were also lumped 
on the rate — had anything whatsvever to 
do with anyone else’s holding, their farms being 
clear and distinct, and in no way held jointly 
with any other person. . . . Several parties had 
been disfranchised at the late Revision Sessions 
by Dr. Darley, on account of their areas being 
grouped on the books this way. If his brother 
had been objected to, or Mr. Just, their votes 
and those of the persons with whom they were 
bracketed would have been broken ; the Chair- 
man said it was manifestly unfair to deprive 
persons of their votes for such a cause; the 
Clerk suid the only remedy was to see that the 
revising valuer, when he came round, made the 
necessary changes ;’’ 


whether he is aware that Mr. Ball 
Greene, the head of the Valuation Office 
in Ireland, has stated he had no know- 
ledge of the complaints made against 
the revising valuers; and, whether, if a 
list of eases is submitted to him, he will 
cause an extra departmental inquiry to 
be made into the allegations ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, my right 
hon. Friend has asked me to deal with 
this Question, as I have already been in 
correspondence with the hon. Member 
upon it. As regards the alleged ‘‘ lump- 
ing,” I have to say that in no case has 
any alteration of this nature been made 
in the valuation books for over 30 years; 
in fact, there is no legal power to do so. 
The whole difficulty has arisen from a 
decision of a Revising Barrister, which 
I have heard of with surprise; and I 
cannot ascertain how far it has been 
made the subject of appeal. In each of 
these three cases referred to in the Ques- 
tion the valuations are now exactly the 
same as they were 30 years ago. There 
is no power to revise in such cases except 
upon the evidence of the Ordnance 
Maps. But, as it may be possible in 
some cases to separate the holdings, a 
special inquiry will be made in the 
favourable summer weather, with the 
view of dividing them wherever the 
maps give sufficient detail. As regards 
the alleged reduction below the qualify- 
ing amount, there is here, again, a mis- 
apprehension of the powers and duties 
of the Valuation Office. No change in 
a valuation can be made except upon 
the initiative of the local authorities, 
and then only where there have been 
changes in the holding or in the build- 
ings upon it. Only two cases are known 
to have arisen at the last revision where 
premises ceased to confer the franchise 
in this way, and in each of them the 
occupier had a qualification elsewhere in 
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the county. We are most anxious that 
everyone really qualified to vote should 
be able to do so, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber knows of any cases where votes have 
been lost through difficulties in the 
valuation, my right hon. Friend and I 
will give them our best personal consi- 
deration ; but we must altogether repu- 
diate the suggestion of partizan motives 
conveyed in the Question. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—OVER- 
WORKING—BRADFORD BOARD 
SCHOOL. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether his 
attention has been called to a Memorial 
addressed to the School Board at Brad- 
ford, signed by over fifty medical men 
of that town, in which they pray the 
Board to direct that home lessons shall 
not be enforced on children under 
ten years of age; and, whether he pro- 
poses to take any steps to limit pressure 
upon children of tender age in this 
direction ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, I have seen 
the Memorial in question, and I have 
read some of the statements made on its 
presentation as to the prevalence of 
brain disease among children. I find, 
however, that these statements are not 
corroborated by the Registrar General’s 
Returns. I have every confidence that 
the Bradford School Board—which is an 
exceptionally able one—will exercise 
wisdom and discretion in dealing with 
the subject of over-pressure. In the 
Code which I have laid on the Table, it 
will be found that we have taken special 
precautions to prevent children being 
over-worked in schools—first, by direct- 
ing that exceptionally dull children, or 
children who are weakly in body or deli- 
cate in health, or who have suffered from 
prolonged illness, shall be withheld from 
examination ; secondly, by making it 
incumbent on managers that during the 
year prior to examination such children 
shall not be unduly pressed ; thirdly, by 
enabling children who have failed in 
two subjects, or twice in one subject, to 
be re-examined in the same Standard. 
We shall also direct Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors tosee that these rules are carried 
into effect. But we are of opinion that 
no regulations which we could lay 
down would be effectual unless parents, 
teachers, and managers co-operate with 
the Department to protect the children. 
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There are nearly 5,000,000 of children 
on the rolls of public elementary schools 
in Great Britain, and it is impossible for 
a central Department to lay down hard- 
and-fast rules for the guidance of local 
authorities as to the due amount of 
instruction that may be given with safety 
to every child. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
whether the statement made by Dr. 
Alexander in bringing the Memorial 
before the Bradford School Board was 
untrue? The statement being that within 
the last three weeks he had seen no 
less than three cases of brain disease, 
one fatal, brought on by over-work in 

“schools. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he did not 
know anything about Dr. Alexander’s 
statement. What ho had himself said 
was, that the statements as to the pre- 
valence of brain disease during the last 
15 years were not corroborated by the 
Registrar General’s Returns. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would make 
special inquiry into the serious allega- 
tions contained in the Report of Dr. 
Alexander ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that when- 
ever a case came before him he had 
ordered special inquiries to be made; 
but he could not undertake to inquire 
into the statements made by Dr. Alex- 
ander where the cases were not specified. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would not in- 
quire what the specific cases were ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that he could 
not undertake to do so. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther the Report of the Government In- 
spector on the case of Emma Rowley, a 
scholar in the British School at Chel- 
tenham, who died of inflammation of 
the brain, confirms the evidence of Dr. 
Moseley, given at the coroner’s in- 
quest— 

“That the lessons which the deceased had to 
learn at school, coupled with the time devoted to 
study, was too great a mental strain for any 
healthy child of seven or eight years to bear, 
and, looking at the state of the deceased, the 
strain was much more severe. That he thought 
the mental strain she had to bear most certainly 
hastened her death ;’’ 
and, whether it is true that the coroner, 
in his charge to the jury, declared— 

“That the evidence went far to confirm the 
growing feeling amongst the public that chil- 
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dren were too severely taxed as far as their 
education was concerned ?”’ 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, we have re- 
ceived the Report of the Government In- 
spector, which does not confirm the opi- 
nion of Dr. Moseley, who is said toappear 
not to have any acquaintance with the 
requirements of the Code which he pro- 
nounces to be excessive. I must remind 
the House that Dr. Moseley stated at 
the inquest that Emma Rowley was 
suffering from inflammation of the right 
lung, and that the base of the left lung 
was congested, as well as from inflam- 
mation of the membranes of the brain, 
and that, at the post-mortem examina- 
tion, ‘‘he discovered tubercles on the 
brain—in other words, that the primary 
or predisposing cause of the child’s death 
was tubercular meningitis.” Although 
the coroner is reported to have made the 
declaration quoted by the hon. Member, 
the jury, in their verdict, avoided all re- 
ference to mental strain, and stated that 
no blame attached to the teachers or 
the school authorities. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SECRET 
INSTRUCTIONS TO SCHOOL INSPEC. 
TORS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther the secret instructions issued last 
year to Government School Inspectors 
remain in force; and, whether, in view 
of the importance of Parliament being 
kept acquainted with the interpretation 
placed on the Code, by the Department, 
and of the expediency of making known 
to school managers the authorised mode 
of assessing the grant, he will this year 
communicate to Parliament all the in- 
structions of the Department to the 
school inspectors ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the instruc- 
tions issued last year to School Inspee- 
tors were not so secret as the hon. 
Gentleman seems to suppose. Those in- 
structions do remain in force; but we 
have made changes in the Code which 
will supersede some of them. It has 
never been found possible to administer 
properly the Parliamentary grant with- 
out issuing from time to time Circulars 
and confidential instructions to the many 
Inspectors who are in charge of school 
districts all over the country; and it is 
possible that after the next conference 
of Inspectors at Easter, in order to 
obtain uniformity of examination, ad- 
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ditional instructions may be requisite. 
If so, they will be issued; but I cannot 
undertake, contrary to the invariable 
practice of the Department, to lay such 
instructions before Parliament. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
SALARIES OF CONVENT TEAOHERS. 
Mr. LEAMY asked the. Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is the fact that the salaries of Con- 
vent National Teachers are much lower 
than the salaries of Secular Teachers ; 


.and, if so, whether this grievance will 


be remedied by the Bill affecting Na- 
tional Teachers, which the Irish Govern- 
ment has promised to bring in this 
Session ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Convent Na- 
tional teachers are inallcases at liberty to 
adopt the principle of classification, and 
when they do so their salaries are the 
same as those of secular teachers. When 
they do not adopt this principle, the 
amount of salary is regulated by the 
average number of pupils in daily at- 
tendance, and is considerably less than 
it would be if the teachers were classi- 
fied. I cannot at present enter into de- 
tails as to any of the provisions of the 
Bill which I intend to introduce. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he still adheres to his 
determination to postpone the introduc- 
tion of this Bill until after the Sunday 
Closing Bill has been disposed of ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he could not 
answer the Question without some con- 
sideration. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS ACTS— 
DEATH FROM LEAD POISONING AT 
JARROW—CASEZOF MARY WALSH, 
Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Secretary 

of State for the Home Department, If 

his attention has been called to the ver- 
dict of a jury at an adjourned inquest 
on the body of Mary Walsh, at the 

Police Court at Jarrow, on the 27th 

instant ; whether such verdict was to the 

effect that the deceased died from the 
effects of chronic lead poisoning, con- 
tracted while following her employment ; 
and, whether he has directed a special 

Report of the Inspector of Factories to 

be made upon the case; and, if so, whe- 

ther he would consent to lay it upon the 

Table of the House ? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, it ap- 
peared that at the works where the 
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woman in question was employed every 
protection was given to the workpeople. 


TREATY OF BERLIN — ARTICLE X.— 
BULGARIA—THE VARNA RAILWAY. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that the De- 
legates of the Bulgarian Government 
have broken off negotiations on the sub- 
ject of the Varna Railway, upon which 
they have been engaged for six months, 
and are leaving the country to-morrow, 
without making any arrangement to 
carry out the 10th Article of the Treaty 
of Berlin; and, if so, what course Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
to insist upon its performance? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the Bulgarian Delegates have not 
left the country. Although their present 
proposals have not been accepted by the 
Company, a reasonable time must be al- 
lowed to elapse for the further considera- 
tion by.them of the counter-proposals of 
the Company. These negotiations are 
without prejudice to the proposal for 
arbitration by the Ambassadors, in the 
event of the negotiations failing ; a pro- 
posal which, in principle, has been ac- 
cepted by the Bulgarian Government. 

Mtn. DIXON - HARTLAND: The 
noble Lord has not answered the last 
part of my Question. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE;: 
I informed the hon. Member the other 
day that if these negotiations failed, 
then Her Majesty’s Government would 
naturally revert to the proposal to sub- 
mit the matter to arbitration. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: Does 
the noble Lord mean that they will take 
no further steps than they have taken 
for six years past ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I can only inform the hon. Member 
that Papers containing a full account of 
what has passed on this matter will 
shortly be laid before the House. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—PENSIONS 
TO SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Mr. ROUND asked the Vice Prest- 
dent of the Council, Whether he is pre- 
pared to consider favourably the case of 
the teachers in elementary schools who 
having entered the profession under a 
Parliamentary guarantee of a pension, 
and having fulfilled all the conditions 
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imposed by Parliament, are denied the 
pension because the fund is exhausted ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Sir, I am anxious 
to be able to deal more favourably than 
at present with the applications for pen- 
sions from the teachers referred to by 
the hon. Member; and their case is now 
under consideration. But the Committee 
of this House who considered this sub- 
ject in 1872 did not admit that the tea- 
chers ‘‘ entered the profession under a 
Parliamentary guarantee.” They re- 
ported that the Minutes of 1846 sanction- 
ing a limited number of pensions ‘‘ were 
not intended to hold out any promise,” 
and ‘‘ that the Committee of Council on 
Education took powers, but did not 
pledge themselves to grant pensions.” 
‘We are, however, submitting the whole 
of the facts to the Treasury for their 
consideration. 


NAVY—CONVEYANCE OF TROOPS— 
THE ROYAL MARINES. 

Caprain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether it is the fact 
that the battalion of Royal Marines 
which left England in the Poonah, were 
transferred at Malta to the Gilsland, on 
board which ship the accommodation 
was very inferior; whether the Royal 
Marines were put to this inconvenience 
in order to embark the 38th Regiment 
on board the Poonah; whether the same 
thing did not occur in 1882, when the 
Marine Battalion embarked for Egypt 
in the Orontes were transferred to an- 
other ship at Gibraltar, in order to make 
room for a Line Regiment; and, what 
is the reason for submitting the Royal 

Marines to this kind of inconvenience ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Sir, before replying to the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman, perhaps he will allow me 
to express my belief that his Question 
cannot have been inspired by any mem- 
ber of the Corps of Royal Marines, who, 
I feel sure, would be the last to com- 
plain of any inconvenience to which the 
exigencies of the Public Service might 
expose them. The facts of the case are 
these. The Poonah was chartered to 
convey 500 Marines to Malta only. The 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediter- 
ranean had ordered 256 Marines to be 
sent from Malta to Alexandria, and the 
Gilsland was taken up at Malta for that 
purpose. Before the Poonah arrived it 
was decided to send a battalion of the 
Line from Malta to Alexandria, and the 
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Poonah was engaged for that duty, as 
she could take the whole battalion and 


other drafts, while the Gilsland could 


only accommodate 400. The Gilsland 
was accordingly got ready to leave Malta 
with Marines immediately on their ar- 
rival. Before their arrival Lord John 
Hay ordered all the 500 Marines to 
Alexandria; and the Gilsland, therefore, 
proceeded at once with all she could 
carry—namely, 400. The Poonah fol- 
lowed with 944 soldiers without dividing 
the battalion. The hon. and gallant 
Member refers to the case of the Orontes 
in 1882. That vessel conveyed 800 
Marines for the Mediterranean Station 
with orders to transfer them to the 
Tamar at Gibraltar, because the Orontes 
was required to convey thence to Malta 
or Egypt the Berkshire Regiment with 
its transport animals, a duty which she 
was capable of performing, but for 
which the Zamar was not large enough, 
although she had ample accommodation 
for the Marines. From this detailed 
explanation the House will see that in 
both instances our action was governed 
by a consideration of the interests of the 
Public Service, to which I am certain 
that no Royal Marine, whether officer, 
non-commissioned officer, or private 
would desire his personal convenience 
to be preferred. 

Viscount LEWISHAM asked, whe- 
ther it was the fact that the military 
authorities at Malta had refused to per- 
mit a certain body of Regular soldiers 
to proceed to Egypt in the Gilsland? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
If the noble Lord desires information on 
that subject I must ask him to give No- 
tice of his Question. 

Viscount LEWISHAM gave Notice 
that he would repeat his Question on 
Monday. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
THE SOUDAN)—THE BRITISH EXPE- 
DITIONARY FORCE — SUPPLY OF 
ARTILLERY. 

Sir HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, On what date 
General Stephenson applied for a bat- 
tery of Artillery to accompany Sir 
Gerald Graham’s Force; on what date 
the application was refused ; what were 
the reasons for refusing such an appli- 
cation ; whether it was originally in- 
tended that the guns should be dragged 
through heavy sand and soil, under the 
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disadvantages of heat and thirst, as ap- 
ears from the following extract from 


ir Gerald Graham’s General Order :— 


‘¢ The General Officer Commanding thanks 
the Naval Brigade for their cheerful endurance 
during the severe work of dragging the guns 
over difficult country when suffering from heat 
and scarcity of water, and for their ready gal- 
lantry and steadiness under fire while serving 
the guns. The Naval Brigade contributed 
materially to the success of the action, and the 
General Officer Commanding cannot too highly 
express his thanks for their services ;”’ 


and, whether it was intended that Sir 
Gerald Graham should do without the 
Artillery, which thus accompanied him ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
General Stephenson inquired on the 14th 
of February whether a battery of Horse 
Artillery might be sent, as advised by 
Baker Pasha. On the following day he 
was instructed not to send it. General 
Gordon had, before his departure, em- 
phatically deprecated the employment of 
Field Artillery in desert warfare, and 
had expressed an opinion that Hicks 
Pasha’s defeat might have been caused 
by his being encumbered with guns, in 
which view he was supported by Lord 
Wolseley. It was considered, among 
other reasons, that the employment of 
horses should be diminished as much as 
possible, owing to scarcity of water. 
Ten mountain guns were sent on camels 
with General Graham’s force, and that 
amount of Artillery was considered 
ample for the operation to be under- 
taken. The following is an extract from 
the Minute of Lord Wolseley, to which 
I refer :— 


“ To have sent field guns with the force in- 
tended for the relief of ‘Tokar would have added 
greatly to the difficulty of the water supply, as 
water would have to be carried on camels for 
the horses. Every extra camel accompanying 
the little force under General Graham weakens 
the fighting power of that force, as the protec- 
tion of your camel train, when engaged in the 
desert with Arabs, is one of the most serious 
difficulties to be encountered. It is by no means 
certain that horses could drag the guns beyond 
Teb. Anyone who saw the attempt made on 
the evening of the 24th of August, 1882, and 
during the following night, by the Horse Artil- 
lery, to get their guns and ammunition waggons 
to the front for the action which was expected 
the following morning, will realize how absurd 
it would have been to have sent Field Artillery 
on wheels with the Tokar expedition.” 


It must be understood that Lord Wolse- 
ley, in expressing this opinion, does 
not impute the slightest blame to the 
Artillery. He merely explains the 
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enormous difficulties of dragging guns 
of considerable weight through the 
sands of the desert. 

Simm HENRY TYLER asked whether 
it was not more difficult for sailors and 
artillerymen to draw the guns than for 
horses to draw them? He also wished 
to know whether, in the expedition now 
being prepared against Osman Digna, 
there would be Field Artillery ; and, if 
so, whether sailors and artillerymen 
were to drag the guns? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have not yet received information as 
to the circumstances under which the 
Naval Brigade attached to General 
Graham’s force thought it necessary to 
take these guns with them. The Naval 
Brigade did not form part of the force 
as organized either in Egypt or in this 
country. No doubt, General Graham 
was extremely glad to employ the sailors 
who were available at Trinkitat, and the 
best way to employ them was in dragging 
the guns as they had done on many 
former occasions. The force which is 
now about to be sent from Suakin will 
not have any Field Artillery. Orders 
weré sent to the General Officer Com- 
manding in Cairo and to General Graham 
to make any demand for this Artillery 
which they might consider necessary ; 
but I have heard recently that General 
Graham is not going to employ any field 
guns. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE RIOTS AT 
LONDONDERRY—REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSIONERS, 

Sr HERVEY BRUCE asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Report of the 
Commissioners, sent to Londonderry to 
inquire into the circumstances of wound- 
ing a man at the time of the visit of the 
late Lord Mayor of Dublin, will be laid 
upon the Table of the House and printed 
before the coming assizes? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Report will 
be presented as soon as the Govern- 
ment have considered it with the evi- 
dence, and have come to conclusionsabout 
it. I have not heard from Ireland 
whether it has been resolved to change 
the venue in this case; but I am sure 
that if, in the interests of justice, it is 
thought right to have a change of 
venue, the House of Commons will not 
be disposed to interfere with the pro- 
ceedings. 
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Mr. HEALY: I wish to ask whether 
it is a fact that the change of venue has 
not been granted at all; and whether 
Doherty has been allowed out of gaol 
because he became suddenly sick and 
unable to undertake the journey ? 


[No reply was given. | 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether fish- 
ing vessels will be exempted from the 
9 Same of the Merchant Shipping 

i 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, Sir; 
they will be exempted from the pro- 
visions of the present Bill; but if the 
fishermen or smack-owners should desire 
that any portion of the Bill should be 
applied to their industry, that can be 
most conveniently done by a subsequent 
measure. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether there is 
any truth in the report that the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill, which stands for 
Second Reading on Monday next, will 
not be further proceeded with; and, 
whether, in the event of its being 
pressed forward, he intends, in deference 
to repeated requests, to refer it to a 
Select Committee ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No, Sir; 
there is no truth in the report to which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
refers. As regards his second Question, 
I can only say that I am now in com- 
munication with the representatives of 
the various interests affected by this Bill; 
and, under these circumstances, I think, 
at the present time, it would be pre- 
mature to announce any decision on the 
part of the Government. 


IRELAND—GENERAL REGISTER 
OFFICE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. DAWSON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether the Secretary in the 
General Register Office, Dublin, has 
lately assumed the title of Assistant 
Registrar General; whether he is 


authorised in so doing; whether any 
new responsibilities have been placed 
upon this officer; and, whether any in- 
crease of salary has been, or is about 
to be, attached to the office of secretary, 
in consequence of any new title or 
duties ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Matheson, 
the Secretary in the Department men- 
tioned, was appointed Assistant Regis- 
trar General on the 18th of October, 
1879, by the Registrar General with the 
approval of the then Lord Lieutenant, 
in accordance with Section 10 of the 
Act 26 Vict., c.11. He is, therefore, 
authorized to assume the title, as he 
has done for more than three years. 
The duties and responsibilities are those 
constituted under the section mentioned, 
and are only occasional. There is no 
salary attached to the office, nor is it 
intended to increase the salary attached 
to the office of Secretary. 





EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN)~— 
THE PROCLAMATION OF GENERAL 
GRAHAM AND ADMIRAL HEWETT. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had placed on the Paper the following 
Question :—To ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether the Joint Proclama- 
tion of Admiral Hewett and General 
Graham contains anything of the cha- 
racter of the following expressions re- 

orted by Zhe Standard Correspondent at 
uakin, under date March 5th :— 

“The English Force have come here not only 
to relieve ‘Tokar, but to redress the wrongs 
under which you have so long suffered: ” 

“The Great God who rules the Universe dare 
not send such scoundrels as Osman Digna: *’ 

“ Awake; chase Osman Digna from your 
country :” 

“We promise protection and pardon to all 
who come in at once; otherwise the fate of those 
who fell at El Teb shall surely overtake you; ” 
and, if the Government does not approve 
of the Proclamation, whether they will 
take steps to obviate the. misconcep- 
tion of their policy? The hon. Member 
said, the Question had been somewhat 
emasculated and edited. Perhaps, there- 
fore, he had better simply ask the noble 
Lord whether the Proclamation appear- 
ing in The Standard was a substantially 
correct version; and, if not, what was the 
correct version? He would also ask, in 
reference to an expression by the Prime 
Minister, as reported in Zhe Standard, 
whether there was any reason to suppose 
that the Proclamation emanated from 
General Gordon ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I certainly never heard any asser- 
tion made that this Proclamation ema- 
nated from General Gordon. I believe 
it is a fact that a Proclamation of this 
character has been issued by Admiral 
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Hewett and General Graham at Suakin. 
Iam not, however, prepared to guarantee 
the exact accuracy of the translation of 
the Arabie original that has been tele- 
graphed to this country. Iam notcertain, 
but I apprehend that it has been issued 
in Arabic, and certainly it appears to be 
composed in an Eastern style, and very 
different from that ordinarily adopted 
in documents of this description ad- 
dressed to Western people. I am not 
prepared to say, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, that they disapprove this Pro- 
clamation. I think that, probably, the 
terms employed are such as were sup- 
posed to be most effective for the pur- 
pose of inducing the tribes assembled 
under the leadership of Osman Digna 
to disperse peaceably, without any fur- 
ther effusion of blood. I think it ex- 
tremely probable that those who are at 
Suakin are better acquainted with the 
circumstances of Osman Digna’s private 
character than we are. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION COURT 
—SUB-COMMISSION SITTING AT 
NAVAN. 

Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Suzrm) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether a special 
Sub-Commission of the Land Court is 
to sit at Navan on the 17th of March; 
and, who are to be the members of this 
Sub-Commission ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners inform me that the Sub- 
Commission will sit in ordinary course 
at Navan on the 17th of March, as is 
announced in the published Circuit Lists. 
The members of the Sub-Commission 
are Messrs. Doyle, Howlan, Guiry, 
Davys, and Johnston. 


GIBRALTAR—CESSION TO SPAIN. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (for Sir H. 
Drummonp Wo rrr) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether any communi- 
cations have taken place between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of Spain, or whether any other stops 
have been taken with the view of ceding 
Gibraltar to Spain ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My answer to 
the- hon. Gentleman’s Question is ‘‘ No.” 


SUPPLY — ARMY SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES—VOTES OF CREDIT. 
Mr. RAIKES asked the First Lord of 

the Treasury, Whether he is aware that 
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the Estimate for the expenditure in- 
volved in strengthening Her Majesty’s 
Forces in the Mediterranean in connec- 
tion with the Expedition to Egypt in 
1882 was presented to this House in the 
form of a Vote of Credit, by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Command ; whether this Estimate 
was not presented by Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government subsequently to the 
recent Report of the Committee on Public 
Accounts on the subject of Votes of 
Credit ; and, whether he can state to the 
House the reasons which have led Her 
Majesty’s Government to depart from 
this and other precedents in submitting 
the Vote for the Red Sea Expedition as 
part of the Supplementary Estimates 
for Army Services on the present occa- 
sion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I find no 
fault with the Question, and I find no 
fault with the answer given yesterday 
by my right hon. Friend. But I answer 
the Question because it refers to an act 
of my own as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The Question has three para- 
graphs. In regard to the first two, they 
are recitals of fact, and 1 believe they 
are accurate. With regard to the third 
paragraph, I think I may state very 
briefly what the history of these Votes 
of Credit has been. It is not going back 
very far, for 15 or 20 years ago Votes of 
Credit were unlimited in all respects. 
In the first place, the sums mentioned 
in them were disposable among any of 
the Military Services, thereby entailing 
a great abridgment of the power and 
privilege of Parliament; and, in the 
second place, they might be spent at 
any time. When I was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the second Govern- 
ment of Lord Palmerston I think, I re- 
member paying money under a Vote of 
Credit for the Russian War, which had 
closed, I believe, six or seven years be- 
fore. The first reform was, I rather 
think, when Lord Sherbrooke was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and that was 
that Votes of Credit, instead of being 
available without limit of time, were 
confined to the year in which they were 
voted. That removed one objection to 
Votes of Credit. They still remained, 
however, available for any of the Ser- 
vices. Then came the investigation of 
the Committee, and the Government 
read the Report of the Committee, to 
the effect that it decidedly prefers the 
form of Estimates to be adopted with 
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reference to Votes of Oredit; and, con- 
sequently, the Treasury had proceeded 
upon the principle whenever it could be 
done. In this case the Vote was for a 
limited service, and for a service to be 
performed in a limited time, inasmuch 
as this Estimate is only available to the 
81st of the present month. The Depart- 
ment, under these circumstances, were 
able to estimate with the usual degree 
of accuracy required in an Estimate of 
this kind; and, in conformity with the 
distinct recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, the form of Estimate was pre- 
ferred. In 1882 the sum was very large, 
and the service to which it was applic- 
able might have extended to a period of 
no less than eight months. It was not 
possible, then, to frame an Estimate 
with sufficient accuracy to justify us in 
asking Parliament for money in that 
form. On that account the shape of the 
Vote of Credit was taken; but the rule 
which may be said to be established by 
the Treasury is, that whenever an Esti- 
mate can be framed by the Departments, 
this form of Estimates is preferred, as it 
would be by the Committee. Where 
the money cannot be asked in the form 
of Estimate on account of the magnitude 
or the indefiniteness of the service, the 
form of a Vote of Oredit is necessarily 
the result. 


PARLIAMENT — ORDER — RULES AND 
ORDERS OF THE HOUSE— 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he desired to take 
the opinion of the Speaker on a point 
of Order, which not merely affected 
himself, but concerned also every private 
Member in the House. It would be in 
the recollection of the House that yes- 
terday he put a Question on the Notice 
Paper with regard to the conduct of our 
Agent in Egypt, in connection with 
the suppression of a French newspaper 

ublished in Cairo. After he had asked 

is Question another hon. Member op- 
posite rose, and asked leave to cou fe 
with it another Question to the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) with reference to another paper. 
The noble Lord, in a manner which it 
was not for him (Mr. M‘Ooan) to 
call evasive, answered the Question put 
by the hon. Member opposite ; but when 
he had done so he sat down, without 
giving a reply to his (Mr. M‘Coan’s) 
Mr, Gladstone 
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first Question. He (Mr. M‘Ooan) then, 
as respectfully as he could, asked for a 
reply to his own Question ; but the noble 
Lord sat in what, if the adjective were not 
un-Parliamentary, he might call contu- 
macious silence. Therefore he had no 
choice but to rise and give Notice that he 
would repeat his Question to-day. Half- 
an-hour after he handed the Question 
to the Clerk at the Table, and expected 
to see it on the Notice Paper. To his 
surprise, he found that the Question 
had not been put on the Paper; and, 
from what he had been able to ascertain 
on inquiry, it appeared that after he 
had handed the Question in, the Clerk 
had communicated with the noble Lord 
to know whether it would be conve- 
nient for him to answer it, and, the 
noble Lord’s reply being that it 
would not be officially convenient for 
him to do so, the Question was sup- 
pressed. Apart from any question of 
courtesy or respect to hon. Members, it 
appeared to him that the matter was one 
so much affecting the rights and privi- 
leges of Members that he had no choice 
but to ask the Speaker for his ruling. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I was not aware of 
the specific point to be brought to my 
notice by the hon. Member for Wicklow 
County (Mr. M‘Coan). If the hon. Mem- 
ber complains that the noble Lord did 
not answer a Question put to him by 
the hon. Member, I have to say that it 
is within the province of any Member 
of the Government to decline to give an 
answer to any Question put to him, if he 
considers that courseto be in the interests 
of the Public Service ; and in that case 
the responsibility for so declining rests 
entirely with the Member of the Govern- 
ment. If the hon. Member complains 
of any action taken by the Clerk at the 
Table, I am informed that what passed 
was, that the Question was handed in the 
ordinary form and presented to the Clerk 
at the Table; and I would remind the 
hon. Member that any Question so put 
in becomes the public property of the 
House, and is entitled to be seen by any 
Member of the House. I am assured 
that nothing more passed between any 
Clerk at the Table and the noble Lord 
than that the Clerk simply handed ‘the 
Question to the noble Lord for informa- 
tion, which it is conducive to the interest 
of Public Business should be given, and 
which greatly facilitates the labours of 
this House, 
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Mr. M‘COAN: One remark, Sir, in 


partial correction of your views. My 
appeal to you was not intended as a 
complaint against the Clerks at the 
Table, to whose courtesy I am constantly 
indebted, but was intended to bring to 
your knowledge that which I think was 
an interference with the usual practice, 
the suppression of my Question. I do 
not complain that the Notice of the 
Question was communicated to the noble 
Lord, although I see a connection be- 
tween its communication to him and its 
non-appearance on the Paper; but I 
wish to ask you, was it competent for the 
Clerk to suppress a Question which had 
been already printed, and has appeared 
on the Paper? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would have been 
very convenient if the hon. Member had 
communicated with me beforehand as to 
the exact point he has to complain of, 
because his Question now comes on me 
by surprise. If the Question handed in 
by the hon. Member was substantially 
the same—— 

Mr. M‘OOAN: Identically. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Identically the same 
with that which was previously asked, 
and which the noble Lord declined to 
answer, I am not prepared to say an 
identical Question can be repeated. 

Mr. M‘COAN: He did not decline to 
answer the Question, but sat down with- 
out making any reply at all. 


PARLIAMENT -- BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—SUPPLY— ARMY SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ESTIMATES — FURTHER 
VOTES OF CREDIT. 

Mr. RAIKES asked the Prime Minis- 
ter, Whether, in the event of military 
operations on the Red Sea littoral ex- 
tending beyond the 3lst of March—that 
was, beyond the end of the financial 
year—the Government proposed to come 
to the House for a further Vote of Credit? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is a Ques- 
tion which would be more conveniently 
put to a Member of the War Depart- 
ment, because he would be able to an- 
swer with greater confidence. I limit 
myself to this—that the money which we 
are now asking Parliament for is only 
available to the 3lst March. I do not 
wish to contemplate any possibility of 
going beyond that. 

Mr. SALT asked after what hour the 
Supplementary Estimates would not be 
taken ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I was in hope, 
from the extreme languor which, to say 
the least of it, characterized the greater 
part of the debate last night, that a 
portion of this evening might have suf- 
ficed to bring it to a natural death ; but 
I am told that thatis not so. If that is 
the case, I think it would be more for 
the convenience of those who desire to 
take part in it that we should not revert 
to it to-night; and, consequently, we 
propose to take the Civil Service Esti- 
mates to-night, and postpone the other. 

Mr. SALT: At what hour would the 
Civil Service Estimates be taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: They would 
stand as usual; and if the House finds 
it worth while to go on with them, they 
will be proceeded with. 

Mr.J. LOWTHER asked if the Prime 
Minister proposed to take advantage of 
any opportunity there might be that 
evening for proceeding with the Conta- 
gious Diseases (Animals) Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What we are 
endeavouring to do is to get the second 
reading taken by consent. If we could 
do that, it would be desirable to take it 
as early as possible. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——g——. 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMY—COMMISSARIAT AND TRANS, 
PORT SERVICES (EGYPTIAN AND 
AFGHAN CAMPAIGNS). 


RESOLUTION. 


Dr. CAMERON, in rising to call at- 
tention to the cruelty, waste of money, 
and danger to British Arms, in recent 
campaigns, caused by the defective orga- 
nization of the Indian and British Trans- 
port and Commissariat Services; and to 
move— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the working of the Commissariat and 
Transport Services of the British and Indian 
Armies in the recent Egyptian and Afghan 
Campaigns, and to consider what changes, if 
any, are required to secure increased efficiency 
in these Services,”’ 
said, that on the Army Estimates last 
year he ventured to call attention to 
sundry shortcomings in connection with 
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the Commissariat and Transport arrange- 
ments of the last Egyptian Campaign. 
There never had been a war in which 
more ample opportunity had been af- 
forded for preparation ; and, at the same 
time, there had never been a war 
which more conclusively demonstrated 
the utter incapacity of these Departments 
to cope with the demands of actual war- 
fare. Telegraphing the other day—on 
the 26th February—from Suakin, the 
Correspondent of The Daily News said— 
“Dr. Macdowell, the chief medical officer, 
complains that his transport is insufficient, and 
says he will have the greatest difficulty to meet 
the requirements if casualties in the coming 
fight amount to, say, even 300.”’ 
Of course, he did not found his case upon 
that. He intended to rest it solely upon 
well-substantiated facts, and he referred 
to this telegram simply because, if sub- 
stantiated, it would show that one of 
the most glaring faults of the last 
campaign was being again repeated in 
Egypt. At the end of a campaign it 
was usual for the gentlemen at the 
head of the several Departments of 
the Army to make Departmental Re- 
ports. He would like to know from 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
War whether it was not the fact that 
the head of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment drew up a Departmental Report 
in connection with the operations of the 
last Egyptian War ; and whether it was 
not true that in that Report the Chief of 
the Department said the Department had 
got into a positively unworkable state, 
that it was going from bad to worse, and 
that immediate re-organization was ne- 
cessary if its efficiency was to be main- 
tained? In the discussion on the Army 
Estimates last year the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Eustace Cecil) —whose opinion 
was of great value, because at one time 
he was Chief of the Ordnance—said 
his view was that, if it should be 
found necessary at the present moment, 
the country could not send out an 
Army Corps consisting of 20,000 men. 
{Lord Evsrace Cecirz: 30,000.] That 
was a very unsatisfactory state of mat- 
ters with which to rest content; and if it 
was a true representation of the state of 
affairs, it was clear that if at any time 
we should find ourselves confronted with 
a well-organized and powerful foe we 
might have to pay very dearly for our 
neglect. In the last Egyptian War every 
branch of the transport broke down. 


Dr. Cameron 
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The divisional transport, the auxiliary 
transport, the regimental transport alike 
broke down, and the commissariat ar. 
rangements entirely broke down, so far 
as they depended upon transport, and 
so far as they hung upon the absurd 
system of purchase and handling of sup- 
plies en route. According to the plan 
of the campaign, a Transport Corps 
was to have been attached to each Army 
division ; but the transport belonging to 
one division did not land at Alexandria 
for a fortnight after the division to which 
it belonged arrived, and the result was 
that so much valuable time was thus lost 
in getting the men accustomed to their 
work. At Ismailia only one division— 
the second—was able to march with 
its transport. The first division and 
the Cavalry division landed without 
their transport, and the result was a 
very great amount of inconvenience and 
a very considerable amount of delay. 
Now, he asked, who was to blame for 
this dislocation of departmental arrange- 
ments? He confessed he did not know. 
Last year, with a view of raising the 
question, he put down a Motion for the 
reduction of the salary of the Director 
of Supplies, and the noble Lord (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) then said— 

‘* Tt was far from his object to suggest that, 
if any official ought to be censured, it should 
be a subordinate, but that the censure should 
go higher; and in reference to that point he 
would say nothing as to whether, in his opinion, 
the responsibility ought to rest upon the Gene- 
ral or his Chief of the Staff.”"—(3 Hansard, 
[280] 1720.) 

Now, he (Dr. Cameron) did not pretend 
to allocate blame; but what he would 
say was this—that the Commissariat De- 
partment entirely repudiated the blame. 


Therefore the matter was precisely one — 


of those where inquiry was very desir- 
able. At work in Egypt our transport 
arrangements proved utterly inefficient. 
The divisional transport attached to one 
division was unable to carry forward two 
days’ supplies. No provision was made 
in the departmental scale for the car- 
riage of fuel and forage; and the con- 
sequence was that, in order to make 
room for these, so much of the supplies 
for men had to be left behind. In one 
division, out of 55 baggage carts, 26 were 
taken up by the Divisional and Brigade 
Staffs and Commissariat and Transport 
gear, leaving only 29 for the carriage 
of supplies. The carts sent out had 
been reported over and over again as 
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unfitted for the work. The drivers, 
supplied chiefly from the Infantry and 
the Militia Reserve, knew nothing of the 
management of horses, could neither ride 
nor drive properly, and the saddles sup- 
plied had been discarded in every 
branch of the Army as calculated to 
produce sore backs. Then, when we 
got hold of the railway, there was no 
one to control the movement of sup- 
plies, and there were constant com- 
plaints that the supplies most urgently 
wanted and ordered up could not be got 
to the front. Now, this question of the 
railway service was a most important 
one in modern warfare. In a war in 
Europe the railway would be to us of 
vital importance. The whole war would 
require to be fought out on the rail- 
ways. Sir Robert Rawlinson stated that 
a railway was sent out to Egypt ; but he 
(Dr. Cameron) was told by officers who 
were there that though it was under- 
stood that locomotives and other plant 
weresent out, when they were wanted they 
could not be got out of the vessels in 
which they were loaded, and were con- 
sequently sent home. When this matter 
was under discussion last year the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) said that when 
our Army landed at Ismailia there was 
absolutely no transport, and the state- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Baronet 
was quite correct. The hon. and gallant 
Baronet, moreover, said that at that 
precise juncture any number of camels 
could have been had on the spot at £16 
a head, including kits; but, he added, a 
General Order had been issued that 
eamels were not to be bought, and, owing 
to this red-tape regulation, the much- 
needed transport could not be procured. 
The Commissary General and the Trans- 
port Department were not to blame. 
They were not consulted; the Com- 
missary General was, he understood, 
not even told of the intention of the 
Commander-in-Chief to change the base 
of operations in Ismailia. He went with- 
out being informed of what was to take 
place, or being afforded an opportunity of 
making arrangements. At that moment 
mules were being purchased at Smyrna, 
Syria, and elsewhere; but the purchase 
and shipment of these animals was con- 
ducted in such an unskilful way that out 
of 1,100 sent to Egypt, two-thirds, when 
landed, were totally unfit for work. Of 
the purchase of one lot of mules—those 
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bought at Smyrna—he had been able to 
bring the particulars before the public. 
The purchase of these mules at Smyrna 
was effected in a most unbusiness-like 
manner. They were bought contrary to 
the advice of the veterinary surgeon, 
sent out with the officer intrusted with 
the purchase—that officer did not belong 
to the Commissariat Department—and 
they were sent on a voyage of nine days 
to Ismailia with nothing to feed upon 
except chopped straw. The result was 
that out of 600 animals 400 were landed 
unfit for service. Some were sold, some 
were shot, and the rest were got to work 
in from a week to a fortnight. But 
they were landed on September 5, 
and Tel-el-Kebir was fought on Sep- 
tember 13; so that at the precise 
juncture when most needed they were 
unfit to work, and could not be got to 
work untii the war had been decided. 
The saddles and saddlery sent from 
England were faulty. A quantity of 
Turkish pack-saddles which were pro- 
cured were even worse. Many of them 
bore stains which testified to their powers 
of galling previous animals that had car- 
ried them, and, the mode of loading them 
not being apparent, they had to be recon- 
signed into store. The drivers sent out 
from England were inefficient ; but the 
auxiliary drivers hired at Malta, Cyprus, 
and elsewhere were worse. They were 
described as a ‘‘rabble,” hired under 
various agreements, which were not 
always kept, and as being sent out with- 
out proper clothing or war equipment. 
No pay books were forthcoming for long 
after the troops were landed, and the pay- 
ments to the auxiliary drivers were irre- 
gular, and the desertions numerous. The 
regimental transport was on a scale cor- 
responding with the rest. Each regi- 
ment on a war footing was supposed to 
include a certain amount of transport— 
men, waggons, and horses. But the 
horses were non-existent, or existed only 
on paper; the men were volunteers se- 
lected from the ranks at the last moment, 
and not half trained to their work ; and 
as to the waggons, it was found when 
they were used in Egypt that the regu- 
lation number of horses, two to each 
cart, could not drag them empty over 
the sand. The consequence was that the 
regimental transport was constantly left 
far behind, and that large quantities 
of supplies were lost through its in- 
efficiency. Indeed, so hopeless did some 
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of the troops come to consider it to carry 
forward their reserve supplies by means 
of their regimental transport that they 
gave up the attempt altogether; and 
on one occasion a ton of biscuits and 
preserved meat, and about the same 
amount of oats, barley, and potatoes, in- 
tended for use on the following day, were 
found to have been deliberately aban- 
doned on the camping ground from which 
ourmenhad just marched. He might am- 
plify these cases, but must pass on to the 
Commissariat. Among other provisions 
sent out was two months’ flour. It was 
bought without consulting the Commis- 
sary General or his Staff. It was shipped 
in a manner of which the experience of 
the Commissariat Department led them 
to disapprove, and, when landed in Egypt 
and baked, the bread made from it was 
so bad as to be unfit for human food. 
That was the description given of it be- 
fore Lord Morley’s Committee. It was 
of the utmost importance to get at the 
second consignment of flour, which, 
though bad, was not so bad as the first. 
When the Commissariat officers at Is- 
mailia proceeded to search for it, they 
found it so stowed away on board the 
Empusa that it took them two days of 
hard work to get at it. Groceries were 
urgently needed ; but it took three days 
to get at the tea on board the Amethyst, 
and five days to get to the sugar. A 
lot of stores were sent out in cases so 
weak that they got smashed in the 
transit, and the stores were destroyed. 
Quantities of goods were sent out in 
cases too large for convenient handling, 
and had to be repacked. The wood 
supplied to the troops was in such large 
blocks that, where Native labour was 
not available to break it up, great incon- 
venience was entailed upon the troops de- 
pendent on it. A large quantity of the 
hay which was sent out was pressed by 
some new patent process, and was landed 
in such a musty and mildewed condition 
that it had to be used for bedding. Now, 
who was responsible for all this? Not the 
Commissariat Department. They were 
not consulted, as he had said, about the 
purchase of the flour, or about its mode of 
shipment, any more than they were about 
the hay or the mules. Both these opera- 
tions were conducted in direct defiance of 
their experience. It was the system, the 
entire system, that was at fault. What he 
wanted was an independent inquiry into 
this system of divided responsibility and 
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no one to blame. He understood that 
a departmental inquiry had been insti- 
tuted ; but he had heard of a good num- 
ber of departmental inquiries, and he 
never knew one to end in any much 
more thorough-going reform than the 
establishment of some new lucrative berth 
for some favoured official. They had 
had far too many departmental inquiries 
in connection with the Commissariat, 
What was wanted was a good, thorough, 
and independent investigation. They 
knew what a prominent part sausages 
played in the German War. Well, 
sausages and cheese were sent out to 
Egypt; but they did not arrive till our 
troops occupied Cairo. A corps of Indian 
muleteers were sent, but did not arrive 
till the war was over. Stationery forms 
were always in great request in war time, 
All sorts of requisitions and transactions 
required stationery forms. Well, sta- 
tionery forms were sent out, but were 
not landed in Egypt till a month after 
the troops had arrived. All the weigh- 
ing machines sent out were found, when 
landed, to be broken. A lot of iron huts 
sent out did not arrive till the war was 
concluded, and the siege train, he under- 
stood, suffered the same fate. He again 
asked the noble Lord, had not the head 
of the Commissariat Department, who 
declared that it was in an unworkable 
condition, indicated that, so far from 
being in the way of improving, it was 
going from bad to worse? He asked 
him, had any of the recommendations 
which had been based on the experience 
of the Egyptian Campaign been carried 
into effect, or was the Department still 
in the same unworkable condition which 
its Chief admitted and lamented? It 
would be said he exaggerated. He could 
only say that if he gut the Committee 
he asked for he was prepared to prove 
every statement he had made. He now 
came to the Afghan War. Telegraphing 
from Simla in June, 1879, Zhe Times 
Correspondent said— 


‘“‘ It is earnestly to be hoped that the success- 
ful termination of the campaign may not pre- 
vent the fullest inquiry into the causes of mis- 
management so discreditable and so dangerous. 
The Khyber Force, was,” he adds, “‘ for some 
time so helpless, owing to the want of trans- 
port, that they could not have advanced to Cabul 
if Yakoob Khar had defied us.” 


In March of the same year, 1879, an 
officer of high rank in our Army, in a 
private letter which he held in his hand, 
wrote— 
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‘‘ There is no doubt about the fact, which will 

eome out some day, that the Candahar Force 
under General Stewart could not get on farther 
than Candahar owing to the great mortality 
among the transport animals.’’ 
Mr. Charles Williams, gn experienced 
war correspondent, in his notes on the 
first portion of the Afghan War, said 
that in consequence of the impossibility 
of bringing up food for the Kurrum 
column the Native troops had to be put 
upon half-rations— 

“Seven hundred camels died in a week, and 
in less than a month it came about that this 
column could neither feed itself nor move 
back for food from want of transport. Nor was 
it much better,’’ he added, “‘ with General Bid- 
dulph’s column ; and it is a matter of fact that 
General Lacy’s brigade was kept oscillating on 
the road between Candahar and Giriskh in this 
wise—when provisions reached it from Canda- 
har it moved towards Giriskh three or four 
marches. As they were consumed, and the 
camels died, the brigade fell back towards 
Candahar until it met another convoy, when it 
resumed its march. And this was repeated not 
merely once or twice.” 


In his work on the Afghan War, Mr. 
Duke had published a letter from Gene- 
ral Roberts in which that officer wrote 
—‘‘In the Kurrum Pass our great diffi- 
culty was want of transport;” and if 
he were to quote from the work of Mr. 
Howard Hensman he might multiply 
evidence to the same effect. The his- 
tory of the whole campaign was, how- 
ever, summed up by a well-informed 
officer who had written to him (Dr. 
Cameron) in this single sentence—‘‘ Over 
and over again our columns could not 
move for want of transport.” Had 
they been in such condition in the pre- 
sence of a daring and enterprizing foe, 
the inability of the troops to move must 
certainly have led to disaster. He would 
not argue the question as to whether 
camels were the proper animals to 
employ in such a campaign; but, evi- 
dently, if used, only strong adult camels 
should have been relied upon for such 
service. But that was very far from 
being the system adopted by the Indian 
Department. Baby camels, camels in- 
capacitated from age, ponies barely able 
to drag their own carcases through the 
campaign, were all bought up for the 
Transport Service. 

“ Anything more atrocious than the cruelty 
and neglect culminating in such tremendous 
losses as occurred in the Afghan Campaign I 
have never heard or read of.” 


These were the words of an officer of 
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great experience, and thoroughly well 
entitled to speak on the subject. 


* Putting aside,” he continued, “ the horrid 
cruelty, the direct loss must have been im- 
mense; but the indirect loss will be felt in the 
agricultural districts from which the animals 
were drawn for long years to come.” 


And in this connection Mr. Charles 
Williams mentioned that, in the opinion 
of the civil authorities in Scinde, one- 
third of the available animals in Scinde 
were used up in the first phase of the 
Afghan War. And the officer from 
whom he was quoting went on to say— 


“Veterinary science in the Afghan, as in 
the Egyptian Campaign, was utterly ignored 
by the Indian authorities. There was no veteri- 
nary organization—nothing but the grossest 
mismanagement as far as animals were con- 
cerned.”’ 


The Indian authorities entertained the 
utmost contempt for the dictates of vete- 
rinary science, and the result was that 
they neutralized in Afghanistan and 
afterwards in Egypt the elaborate pre- 
cautions we took with the animals in- 
tended for the Transport Service of our 
troops. The letter from Simla already 
referred to contained the following 
words :— 


“*T forward by this mail Civil and Military 
Gazette of 19th March, 1879. It will give you 
an idea of the fearful mortality among the 
camels at the front, and really we cannot be 
surprised at the loss. I have been fighting for 
sanction for administrative veterinary officers 
to be posted with the various columns at the 
front; but the Government will not sanction 
the expense. However, facts are cropping uP 
showing the grossest neglect—or, rather, 
should call it rascality. Steele reports that 
out of 70 camels he examined lying dead at 
Quetta 26 were but two years old. Mr. Ed- 
wards, veterinary surgeon, reports that many 
of the female camels were with calf, and died of 
slipping their calves. Thousands of animals 
have died from neglect, ignorance, and ras- 
cality. The officers of the Transport have been 
chiefly taken from Infantry regiments, and are 
ignorant to a degree upon all subjects pertain- 
ing to animals. I have reported all this offi- 
cially, and there is sure to be an investigation, 
and Government is sure to burke the whole 
thing.” 

From that extract it would appear that 
the facts had been all officially reported, 
and if the Committee were granted, he 
should be able to prove, by means of the 
Reports, the facts he had stated. The 
Report had, of course, been burked, as 
it was predicted it would be. He 
wanted the facts brought to light for the 





sake of the efficiency of the Service, be- 
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cause India was going on pursuing the 
even tenour of her way ; and on the first 
occasion on which our troops had to co- 
operate with Indian troops, if let alone, 
she was sure to land us in some mess. 
He now came to the cruelty and waste. 
If the House thought the statements he 
had to make were incredible—and to his 
mind they were so horrible as to make 
him wish to be able to believe they were 
incredible—all he could say was that 
if he got the Committee he undertook 
to prove every one of them. In the 
Kurrum column, of 6,000 animals 40 per 
cent were reported as either too young, 
too old, or in other respects so physically 
incapable of performing the work of the 
campaign that it was sheer waste of 
public money to buy them. Everywhere 
the veterinary surgeons reported the 
same thing as to the large number of 
unfit animals purchased for the Transport 
Service in the Afghan Campaign. Ofa 
batch of 400 ponies inspected at Jhelum, 
395 were condemned as utterly unfit for 
the work. Again and again he found it 
reported that when animals had been 
purchased under proper veterinary su- 
pervision, the fact that they had been so 
purchased was at once apparent, and 
among them the number of rejections 
for unfitness for work was not more than 
5 per cent. But the Indian authorities 
treated veterinary opinions with the 
most profound contempt. They held, 
he was told, that the requirements of the 
veterinary surgeons were far too high, 
and maintained that what they wanted 
was baggage animals that could carry a 
load of so many pounds weight. Ac- 
cordingly, they loaded the wretched ani- 
mals, including the condemned ponies, 
and sent the 395 to the front with 
the rest. The result was that the 
miserable brutes died by the way, and 
we lost not only the money expended 
in purchasing them, but also the loads 
they carried. Anything more cruel 
than sending on animals unfit for such 
service was to him inconceivable. They 
stood as so many animals of burden on 
paper ; but we lost both the animals and 
their loads. No improvement in this 
state of things took place as the war 
went on, and it was estimated by com- 
petent authorities that in the two phases 
of the Afghan Campaign no fewer than 
60,000 animals and 30,000 other bag- 
gage and slaughter animals died, and 
of these it was estimated that at least 
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one-half died because they were utterly 
unfit for the work for which they were 
bought. He did not know the exact 
value of the animals thus purchased ; but, 
taking the camels at £20 a-head, tho 
loss sustained ift camels alone must have 
been upwards of £500,000 sterling, and 
the cost directly and indirectly to the 
British taxpayer in beasts and material, 
including the loss caused by the de- 
lays from the breakdown of the transport, 
must have amounted to many times that 
sum. And now he came to the cruelty, 
and he ventured to say that any man 
with the smallest feelings of humanity 
would shudder at the barest recital of it, 
From every quarter it was described as 
having been simply atrocious. The 
transport animals were in charge of 
ignorant Native salootries or farriers. 
Infectious diseases were rife amongst 
the animals; and no precautions were 
taken to prevent their spread. Animals 
suffering from rinderpest, scabies, glan- 
ders, and pleuro-pneumonia were beaten 
forward with the rest without any precau- 
tion taken to separate them, and the eon- 
sequence was that every elephant in the 
Kurrum column got the foot-and-mouth 
disease, and in some cases the soles of 
their feet sloughed off, carrying the nails 
with them. No provision was made for 
shoeing animals; and at a dozen sta- 
tions visited by one veterinary officer 
there were no shoes, no nails, no work- 
men. No care was taken to prevent 
sore backs; there were no dressings, no 
medicines, no instruments. It was with 
difficulty veterinary surgeons could get 
sacking to put over wounds to keep off 
the flies. At Quetta, out of 15,000 
animals 80 per cent of the ponies and 
20 per cent of the mules suffered from 
sore backs. At Cabul there were 1,700 
cases of sore backs. Hon. Members 
might think it absurd to make so much 
fuss about sore backs; but the sore 
backs to which he referred were such as, 
by their extent and foetor, sickened 
even the most experienced veterinary 
surgeons—backs on which the packs 
had eaten through the muscles and laid 
bare the ribs beneath. Sore backs 
swarming with maggots, backs in camels 
in which the sores had laid bare the 
spinous processes of the vertebrae, and 
in which the tissues were so infiltrated 
with purulent matter that when, to put 
them out of pain, the wretched beasts 
were shot, the coverings of the back 
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ve way with the shock of the animal’s 
all, ejecting the fostid contents to a con- 
siderable distance. Such a state of things 
might seem incredible; but if he were 
granted the Committee he asked for he 
would be prepared to prove that what he 
had said was literally true. It might be 
said such cases were rare; they were 
not rare, they were common. From 
everywhere he had the same testimony. 
One gentleman going through the Bolan 
Pass counted as many as 300 dead 
camels on one side, and 200 on the other, 
and saw many others dying and the 
ravens picking out their eyes while they 
were yet alive. He could multiply in- 
stances of this kind, but would content 
himself with one wholesale case. Be- 
tween October and December, 1880, 
2,000 animals were sent to Sherawak to 
pick up. Of course, there was no vete- 
rinary surgeon in attendance. In the 
month of March the animals that sur- 
vived were sold by auction. They 
numbered but 10 or 15; all the rest 
wero rotting in the valley. The same 
mismanagement existed from the begin- 
ning to the end of the Afghan War, 
and the same mismanagement was re- 
eated in connection with the Egyptian 
Var. Among the witnesses as to the 
cause of the Afghan breakdown was 
General Showers, who ascribed the 
failure in the Transport arrangements 
as largely to the absence of all adminis- 
trative veterinary control. He said— 

“The fact of there having been no adminis- 


trative veterinary officer with any of the columns 
will hardly be credited.” 


Since this report the Indian Government, 
80 little economical in many other affairs, 
had been guilty of the economy of cut- 
ting down their veterinary staff one-third 
—from 70 to 46. When they sent their 
contingent to Egypt there were only four 
veterinary surgeons attached to it. Two 
of these went on with the troops, and 
two only remained with the transport, 
which embraced 6,000 or 7,000 animais. 
In our British Forces we considered it 
necessary to send one veterinary sur- 
geon for every 250 or 300 animals. The 
result of this Indian arrangement was 
that glanders was introduced into Egypt 
once, and rinderpest on two separate 
occasions, despite elaborate precautions 
by our own Veterinary Department. He 
did not propose to offer any suggestions 
as to how this state of things should 
be remedied. He could, if necessary, 
quote a number of what appeared to 
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_ be common-sense suggestions that had 
been made ;, but it was his opinion that 
what was above all things required was 
/a@ knowledge of the facts, and of the 
| extent of the evil. If the Committee he 
| asked for was appointed, it would have 
| no difficulty in finding numbers of com- 
pig men to make suggestions; and 
| he would very much rather trust to the 
|common sense of a Committee of the 
, House of Commons for a reform of the 
evils which he had endeavoured to ex- 
pose than trust the matter to the con- 
sideration of a Departmental Committee 
of experts. In conclusion, he begged to 
move the Resolution which stood in his 
name. 
Mr. PULESTON, in seconding the 
Resolution, said, that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow deserved thanks 
for bringing forward a matter of great 
importance and practical utility, and one 
vitally concerning the interests of the 
nation. If but one-quarter of the state- 
ments and statistics given to the House 
by his hon. Friend were true, even then 
it was difficult to conceive how the Go- 
vernment should hesitate for a moment 
to grant the Committee now asked for. 
The country would regard it as extraor- 
dinary if the proposed inquiry were 
withheld, in face of the startling and 
shocking facts presented to the House 
by his hon. Friend, who had stated on 
his own responsibility that he would 
bring before the Committee abundant 
testimony to the correctness of every 
statement he had made. He, therefore, 
preferred to believe that the Govern- 
/ment would at once respond by accept- 
|ing the terms of the Resolution. He 
| regretted to see so many Benches empty 
'while his hon. Friend was speaking ; 
| but in those days, unhappily, under the 
‘auspices of the present Government, the 
' House had become intoxicated and satu- 
|rated with questions of Bradlaughism 
and other exciting topics, and had 
lost its taste for healthier and more 
/ useful discussions. ._In days gone by 
| Members discussed the Estimates, con- 
| sidering them to be most important 
‘matters closely affecting the well-being 
of the country ; but now, when the House 
_ attempted legitimate work, hon. Members 
suddenly vanished. The sooner, how- 
ever, they reverted to the serious consi- 
deration of matters like*the ene now 
before them, the better it would be for 
the credit of the House and the inte- 
rests of the country. When our Com- 
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missariat and Transport notoriously 
broke down in the Crimean War the 
remedy was suggested that the control 
should be taken away from the Treasury, 
and the control of the Transport was 
then vested in the War Office, and very 
properly; but, nevertheless, little im- 
provement resulted. Then, in 1867, he 
thought they had Lord Strathnairn’s 
Committee, which made a Report on the 
French model. No notice was taken of 
that Report, and, perhaps, the French 
system would not now be approved; 
but, at all events, it was an effort in the 
right direction. Yet nothing more was 
done until 1870, when all of a suddena 
panic arose as to probable contingencies 
connected with the Franco-German War. 
It was then feared that the same break- 
down that happened in the Crimea and 
elsewhere would recur if the Commis- 
sariat and Transport Services -were 
called upon. When Lord Cranbrook was 
Secretary of State for War he abolished 
the civilian Controller—also a right 
thing to do; and then they had a Com- 
mittee, with Lord Cadogan as Chair- 
man; but, forgetting the proverb about 
peace being the right time to prepare 
for war, nothing effectual was done, and 
the consequence was that when war sud- 
denly arose everything was hurry-scurry 
and wild confusion. He did not now ask 
for the adoption of any specific plan ; but 
let the Government grant a Select Com- 
mittee which would thrash out that sub- 
ject, and before the Committee every- 
thing they had to urge pro and con could 
be brought forward by the Government. 
His hon. Friend had referred to the war 
in Afghanistan. In that case Bombay 
was forced to supply camels and other 
baggage animals, and had to do it in a 
very haphazard sort of way, scouring 
the whole of Scinde for everything. 
Within three or four months after that 

retty much the whole of the beasts of 
Sew in Scinde were destroyed. We 
had devoted ourselves to purchasing 
camels which were too young or too old, 
and which were not suited for the pur- 
poe of frontier war. Not only had this 
oss of money been knowingly incurred, 
but it had been an utterly useless sacri- 
fice ; the public interest had not been 
advanced by the expenditure; on the 
contrary, human life would absolutely 
have been sayed by the practice of eco- 
nomy. As regarded the supply of mules, 
the best thing would be for the Govern- 
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ment to breed them in India. It might 
be urged against this that we should 
have to keep them in times of peace; 
but they might be let.out to the cultiva- 
tors of the soil, and the Government 
would have them when they were in 
need of them. Thus the breeding of 
mules would entail no loss whatever on 
the Government; while in times of faming 
it would be found of the greatest im- 
portance to have mule trains. Thus the 
keeping of mules would not be a luxury 
as it had been described, but a source 
of profit. With regard to the loss of 
transport animals by General Stewart’s 
column, not only had there been the 
danger of being deprived of means of 
transport, but in one case 500 dead 
mules lay absolutely polluting the air 
and water and imperilling life. In 
Egypt, again, he thought that we had 
been very fortunate in being victorious 
at Tel-el-Kebir, for such had been the 
state of affairs that we could not have 
remained there much longer without 
starvation and the difficulties of trans- 
port operating against us. As it was, 
the want of transport had locked the 
troops up here and there, not to speak 
of the great loss of stores incurred. 
Gatlings were no use unless properly 
horsed ; but in Egypt any tagrag and 
bobtail out of the camp followers had 
been appointed to look after the horses. 
The Surveyor General of Ordnance said 
last year that we should wait until we 
saw the weak points in our transport 
system before any changes were under- 
taken. Those weak points were now 
apparent, and had called forth the Reso- 
lution of his hon. Friend. He would 
only add that this question of Transport 
and Commissariat was one of deep inte- 
rest, not only to the Army itself, but to 
the country; and he hoped that the 
Government would grant this Committee 
of Inquiry. By so doing they would 
have the credit with the public at large 
of acting in the best interests of the 
nation, 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word '‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the working of the Commissariat and ‘Trans- 


port Services of the British and Indian Armies: 


in the recent Egyptian and Afghan Cam- 
paigns, and to consider what changes, if any, 
are required to secure increased efficiency in 
these Services,’’—(Dr. Cameron,) 


—instead thereof. 
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Question pregneel, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. K. OROSS: Sir, I will not 
discuss whether the Afghan War is a 
Party question or not, but will answer 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron), with reference to the Afghan 
Campaign, leaving my hon. Friend the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance to deal 
with the more contentious question of 
the Egyptian War. The facts of the 
case are much as they have been brought 
to the attention of the House. My hon. 
Friend has spoken of the outbreak of 
the War in 1878, and described the con- 
dition of the Transport at the time, as 
well as its condition on the second out- 
break, after the massacre of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari in September, 1879. There 
is no doubt that, when the first period of 
the Afghan War had ceased, the Trans- 
port material had been dispersed. The 
Transport demand for the second period 
of the Afghan War was very sudden, 
very large, and required the utmost ex- 
pedition. Sir Michael Kennedy, in his 
Report, pointed out the difficulties which 
occurred at the time. ,He says— 


“‘ With regard to the Commissariat and Trans- 
ort, this state of things was very undesirable. 
he disadvantages it involved were not unre- 

cognized or under-estimated ; but it could not be 
avoided if the operations were to be carried 
through at all. It was a race against time. 
The railways brought troops and supplies to the 
front; and it was absolutely necessary for poli- 
tical, military, and even economic purposes, to 
strike quickly, and nothing was ready at the 
commencement.”’ 


Dr. CAMERON: I rise to Order. 
The hon. Gentleman is quoting from a 
Report not on the Table. May I ask 
him to lay it on the Table ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber quotes from a Report no doubt he 
will lay it on the Table. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I was going to 
say I would lay it on the Table. The 
extent of the operations which bad to 
be performed is also very well described 
by Sir Michael Kennedy— 


“The amount of material which those con- 
siderable demands from first to last involved, 
for forces that numbered in the aggregate 
42,600 fighting men, 40,000 followers, and 72,000 
animals, was very great, when it is taken into 
consideration that the troops would necessarily 
depend to some extent on the natural produce 
of the country; and, like all armies operating 


in advance of a distant base, would be compelled 
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to draw bulky articles, such as grain and forage, 
from the districts occupied. ere was, how- 
ever, some occasional difficulty in obtaining 
local supplies; but it never lasted long, or 
pressed very heavily. The troops or followers 
never fora day suffered any want or inconve- 
nience, although the animals were occasionally 
short of rations.” 

That was the Report made after the 
second period of the Afghan War; and, 
though my hon. Friend alluded in 
strong terms to the troops being on half 
rations, the contrary is proved, so far as 
the second period of the war is con- 
cerned. 

Dr. CAMERON : I was only quoting 
from a Paper on the subject. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: On the massacre 
of Sir Louis Cavagnari in September, 
1879, on the unexpected investment of 
Sir Frederiek Roberts at Sherpur in 
December, 1879, and on the Maiwand 
disaster in July, 1880, thousands of 
troops were pushed to the front, and 
tens of thousands of store and baggage 
animals—camels, mules, ponies, bul- 
locks, anything that could carry a shot 
or a tent pole, had to be collected on the 
instant, as it were. The demand being so 
imperative, and the emergency so press- 
ing, it was only natural that all kinds of 
animals should be pressed into the net ; 
and, from the fact that efficient animals 
could not be got, inefficient ones had to 
be accepted by the Transport officers, 
even though it must have been known 
that a large number of them would fail. 
It should be remembered that, when Sir 
Louis Cavagnari’s mission was peace- 
fully settled at Cabul, the extra Trans- 
port Service used in the previous advance 
was scattered and practically broken up. 
On the renewal of the war, its.re-organi- 
zation was placed in the hands of Sir 
Michael Kennedy. From the Report of 
Sir Michael Kennedy on the Supply and 
Transport arrangements during the cam- 
paign in North Afghanistan and the 
Kurrum Valley in 1879-80, it is very 
clear that we had been caught in a state 
of unreadiness. Everything had to be 
improvised, and we were evidently with- 
out experienced Transport officers or 
Transport Service. It was arranged to 
separate the Transport from the Com- 
missariat Establishment, especially in 
the field beyond the base, and to place 
it, giving it separate organization, more 
closely under the General Officer in com- 
mand. This Report of Sir Michael Ken- 
nedy on the deficiencies of the Trans- 
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port is, perhaps, one of the most melan- 
choly pieces of military reading ever 
published. But I think, if myhon. Friend 
will examine into the matter carefully, 
he will find that, as the war went on, Sir 
Michael Kennedy overcame all difficulty. 
Simultaneously with General Roberts’s 
march from Cabul to Candahar, General 
Stewart returned to India; and on these 
two occasions the Transport seems to 
have been everything that could have 
been desired. General Roberts marched 
from Cabul to Candahar, by Ghazni, 
with 10,000 men, 8,000 followers, and 
8,400 Transport animals. The distance 
was 313 miles, he did it in 22 days, 
or at the rate of 143 miles a day, and 
out of his 8,400 Transport animals 
there was not more than 1,050 casual- 
ties. General Stewart marched from 
Cabul to Peshawur with 9,559 Trans- 
port animals, and had 1,023 casual- 
ties. The losses and troubles of the 
Transport, especially during the second 
period of the campaign, have caused the 
Government of India to organize a re- 
gular Transport depdét, based on a plan 
which is the result of the experience 
gained during this campaign, and the 
principle on which this plan is based 
is that a certain portion of the Indian 
Army should be equipped with one-half 
regimental transport. This force will 
embrace 46,000 men, of whom 24,000 
are stationed on the frontier. The 
Transport will be distributed over a 
larger number of regiments than it will 
suffice completely to mobilize. - This 
is done to familiarize a considerable 
number of troops with the manage- 
ment of Transport. Half this num- 
ber, or about 23,000 men, can be put 
into the field in their respective dis- 
tricts, fully equipped with transport on 
the Cabul scale, without requiring ad- 
ditional carriage. For this Transport it 
is not proposed to employ officers of the 
British Veterinary Establishment. Ex- 

erience of more than 25 years on the 
Seutier has proved that regiments can 
be maintained in a state of perfect 
mobility, taking charge of their own 
Transport Establishment, and keeping 
it thoroughly efficient, without European 
advice; and there seems no reason to 
question that similar results would 
attend similar means on a larger 
scale. To increase the number and 
efficiency of the salootree class the 
Government has recently established 
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in Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab, and 
Burmah, Veterinary Colleges, presided 
over by three eminent veterinary sur- 
geons. In 1881-2 the Government of 
India proposed a reduction of the Bri- 
tish Veterinary Establishment in India 
from 73 to 49. Their reason was the 
intended introduction for the horses of 
the British troops of the station hos- 
pital system, similar to that which ob- 
tained for the men. Under this system 
the Government of India was satisfied 
that, while a smaller number of officers 
would be required, greater efficiency 
would be secured. The question of 
the establishment to be ultimately main- 
tained, and its organization, is not yet 
settled. No reduction has yet been made, 
and, meanwhile, the actual number of 
veterinary surgeons in the British Estab- 
lishments now employed in India is 64. 
There are 4 administrative officers — 
namely, 2 Bengal, 1 Madras, and 1 
Bombay ; 10 on Staff duties—namely, 6 
Bengal, 3 Madras, 1 Bombay ; and 48 on 
station and regimental work—namely, 
26 Bengal, 10 Madras, 7 Bombay ; and 
there are 2 officers on furlough. This is 
15 in excess of the number proposed by 
the Government of India, and it gives a 
very efficient service. The total number of 
horses with the British troops in India 
is 10,837, including 1,000 mules belong- 
ing to the British Mountain Batteries. 
If you divide this number of animals 
among the 48 veterinary officers engaged 
in station or regimental work, it gives 
about 225 animals per offiver. The four 
regiments of Madras Native Cavalry are 
in charge of our veterinary officers, and 
they have 1,273 horses, so these gentle- 
men have now an average of 300 animals 
each. The Bengal and Bombay Cavalry 
number 21,477 horses, and it may, per- 
haps, be that the men, being owners of 
their horses, and having a personal in- 
terest in their health, look well after 
them. There is no doubt of the thorough 
efficiency of the Indian Cavalry ; that 
efficiency was, I believe, clearly demon- 
strated in the Egyptian Campaign. Al- 
though the veterinary hospitals of the 
Bombay and Bengal Native Cavalry 
never have been under British veteri- 
nary care, that is not suppesed to have 
rendered them less efficient or econo- 
mical; and, as at present advised, the 
Government of India have no intention 
of increasing the number of European 
veterinary officers in charge. The hon. 
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Gentleman proposes to have a Commit- 
tee of Inquiry not only into what has 
happened in Egypt, but into what ov- 
curred during the Afghan War. I think 
I have shown that the Indian officers 
have taken the question of the Afghan 
War very much to heart, and have re- 
organized the Transport Department on 
the lines I have described. It therefore 
seems quite unnecessary that we should 
have an inquiry into this subject. I do 
not see how the Indian Government 
could be much bettered by any inquiry 
made in this country. At the present 
time, a very large number of officers, who 
are fully competent to manage the whole 
of the affairs of the Army, have taken 
this Report, and have examined it very 
thoroughly, and come to certain conclu- 
sions upon it. Therefore it seems to me, 
with all due deference to my hon. Friend, 
that it would be very much better that 
we should let the Indian Government 
alone, with the instructions it has re- 
ceived from the Indian Office to press on 
as much as they can the thorough organi- 
zation of their Transport Department ; 
and I have no doubt, if it is left to them, 
it will be arranged in the most perfect 
possible manner. 

Coronet. MILNE-HOME, in support- 
ing the Resolution, said, he considered 
thatan inquiry into what happened in the 
Egyptian Campaign, including the Af- 
ghan Campaign, in the scope of the Com- 
mittee would not be thrown away. His 
hon. Friend had stated exactly what 
had taken place in Egypt. He had seen 
himself the excellence of the Indian 
troops, particularly the Cavalry; and he 
was convinced that we in this country 
might learn very many lessons from the 
management of those departments of 
the Indian Army. But with regard to 
Egypt he should be surprised—and the 
whole Service to which he had the 
honour to belong would be surprised— 
and disappointed if the Committee was 
not appointed. He thought the case 
had been so thoroughly made out by 
the hon. Member that the Government 
had no alternative. When he came to 
the House he certainly did not think it 
would be incumbent upon him to make 
any remarks; but the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for India seemed 
rather to object, and he was afraid that 
the noble Lord might object to the other 
portion of the inquiry. Under these 
circumstances, he should think it wrong 
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to sit silent, for he was convinced the 
whole Service looked forward to the 
ming Segre of the Committee. He was 
glad his hon. Friend had got such a 
position on the Paper that he would be 
able to go to a Division ; and, certainly, 
if he went, he (Colonel Milne-Home) 
would vote with him. He had no inten- 
tion of repeating what the Mover and 
Seconder of the Resolution had said. It 
seemed to him his hon. Friend had en- 
tirely made out his case. If he had not, 
then it would be for the Committee 
which he wished appointed to brand 
him before the country for having 
brought before the House of Commons 
most unfounded charges. Therefore, 
upon that ground, having said that he 
was prepared to prove what he had 
stated, he (Colonel Milne-Home) thought 
the Government should grant a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the management, 
or rather mismanagement, of these De- 
partments in Egypt. His hon. Friend 
had received evidence from many quar- 
ters, and, from his knowledge of him, he 
had no doubt his hon. Friend had tho- 
roughly sifted it. But with regard to 
the portion of the Service with which he 
(Colonel Milne-Home) was connected, he 
could say that every word that fell from 
his hon. Friend was perfectly true. It 
was perfectly true that the Transport 
and Commissariat were nowhere in 
Egypt. The Cavalry depended as long 
possible on the ships; and when they 
left Ismailia it was not owing to the 
Transport and Commissariat Depart- 
ments and the management at home 
that they got any food at all—at the 
start at all events. It was the good for- 
tune of the Cavalry, after taking the 
camp of Mahsameh, to find rer of 
food for man and beast, which had 
been left behind by Arabi. Had it 
not been for’ that, they would have 
had to retire, and probably the Egyp- 
tian Campaign would have been much 
longer than it really was. Therefore, 
at the very outset, he would say, 
the Transport broke down completely. 
His hon. Friend had alluded to the regi- 
mental transport. They were told be- 
fore they left this country that the desert, 
through which they were to pass, was 
like a paved road. But it was no such 
thing. The sand was so deep that the 
carts could hardly be drawn over it, and 
some of the carts of the regiment to 
which he belonged were left in the 
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desert to thisday. It was quite true that 
transport horses were supplied to regi- 
ments; but he did not think those who 
understood the desire of the commanding 
officers to keep the best horses at home 
would be surprised to hear that the 
transport horses sent out averaged about 
the age of 20 years. Many of them 
had been in previous campaigns, and 
could not, therefore, be expected to be 
of much service. Then, as to the railway, 
it was true engines and immense appli- 
ances were sent out; but he knew there 
was no hoisting gear sufficiently strong 
to hoist them from the ships, and they 
had to remain there. What his hon. 
Friend had stated as to the matter of 
camels was also perfectly true. There was 
no doubt about it that the only machines 
fit to cross the desert were camels, and 
they found that out by experience hy 
appropriating some stray camels. As he 
had said, had the Cavalry not had the 
good fortune to find everything to their 
hand at Mahsameh, they would have had 
to return; and had not the Infantry and 
the rest of the Army who had attacked 
Tel-el-Kebir been equally fortunate 
there, they would have been compelled 
to retire, and the Army would have been 
driven back to Ismuilia. As it was, they 
trusted a great deal to Arabi for their 
food by the way ; and, as he had already 
said, through the campaign the Com- 
missariat and the Transport were no- 
where at all. These being absolute facts, 
surely the Government could not refuse 
to grant a Committee to inquire why and 
whence this state of things arose. Allu- 
sion had been made to the fact that 
similar previous inquiries had resulted 
only in Blue Books. He was old enough 
to remember what took place in the 
Crimea, and the mismanagement there 
of all sorts, especially of the Transport 
and the Commissariat. It was 30 years 
since the Crimean Campaign, yet we did 
not seem to be very much further on in 
these matters. If this Committee were 
appointed, he trusted they would have 
something more than Blue Books, and 
that they would see due effect given to 
the recommendations made, whatever 
Government might be in Office. 

Mr. CARBUTT said, the country 
would never be satisfied until this ques- 
tion was cleared up. His contention 
was that nothing said by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State for 
India had any real bearing upon the 
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Motion of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron). The mistake made by 
the Government, in his view, was in 
employing on every possible occasion 
military men to perform duties which 
could be much better and more cheaply 
and efficiently performed by civilians, 
and in not taking sufficient advantage of 
the mechanical appliances and mechani- 
cal skill at their disposal, not only for 
the transport of war material in time of 
war, but in its unshipment when it 
reached the place at which it was in- 
tended to be used, or, at any rate, to be 
disembarked. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he had 
no wish to criticize harshly anything 
that had been done in the past in refer- 
ence to the Transport and Deasulaaees 
Services; but he wished to point out 
that reform was necessary in regard to 
both of them, the existing state of things 
being an absolute scandal to the country. 
His own view was that, having regard 
to our experiences in the past, provision 
ought to be made for an Army Corps of 
at least 25,000 men, who should be fully 
equipped and ready at any moment to 
proceed on military service to any part 
of the world. England was the most 
wealthy nation in the world; but when 
war broke out where was she? They 
should insist upon the Government mov- 
ing in this matter, feeling satisfied that 
the country would not grudge the ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. BRAND said, the speech of the 
Mover of the Motion for a Committee 
was replete with assertions of a very 
startling nature, without any proof 
whatever being given, and without any 
authority for them. There were certain 
statements which the hon. Gentleman 
made which he (Mr. Brand) could more 
or less directly meet ; and if these state- 
ments were examples of his other state- 
ments, then there was little foundation 
of fact in them. For instance, the hon. 
Gentleman stated that there were at Is- 
mailia, when the troops disembarked, a 
quantity of camels for sale, and which 
could have been bought for £16 
a-piece 

Dr. CAMERON : I beg pardon. I 
quoted a statement made by the hon. 
and gallant Baronet the Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot). 

Mr. BRAND said, that only showed 
what he was endeavouring to prove— 
namely, that a great many of these state- 
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ments were founded on hearsay. Then 
the hon. Gentleman said the saddles sent 
out from England were bad. He (Mr. 
Brand) would admit only this as to the 
ack saddles, that they were not so well 
fitted for pack service as the Indian sad- 
dles. The hon. Gentleman said the ad- 
vice of the Commissariat Department 
had not been taken in the purchase of a 
quantity of hay which had turned out 
bad; but the fact was the hay had 
been purchased in the usual manner, 
and was inspected by officers of the 
Commissariat Department. The hon. 
Member said that the Commissary 
General had published a Report in 
which he said that the Department was 
going from bad to worse. All that he 
could say was that that Report was 
not within his knowledge, although, 
undoubtedly, the Commissary General 
had recommended that certain changes 
should be made in the Department. The 
hon. Gentleman said there never was a 
war which had so clearly proved the in- 
sufficiency of the Medical Transport Ser- 
vice; and to enforce that statement he 
quoted the opinion of the principal medi- 
cal officer at Trinkitat, to the effect that 
the Transport in the Soudan would not 
have sufficed for 300 wounded. They 
had no report whatever as to the Trans- 
port ; but it was clear that 300 wounded 
out of so small a force as that engaged 
would have been a very large number 
indeed. His reply was that, under great 
difficulty, and after the first few days, 
the Commissariat Department in Egypt 
worked well, that the system was being 
remedied in a good many particulars, 
and that a Committee at the War Office 
was now inquiring into the whole mat- 
ter of the organization of the Depart- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman also spoke 
of the suffering caused to the troops in 
Afghanistan and Egypt ; but Lord Mor- 
ley’s Committee had shown that in the 
case of Egypt there was plenty of fresh 
meat, biscuits, and minor comforts for 
the troops. With the exception of a 
small temporary difficulty on arrival at 
Ismailia, the patients were not in want 
of any of those supplies. There was no 
doubt in his mind, after reading the 
Report, that the suffering imposed upon 
the men and officers in Egypt was 
suffering which was inseparable, unfor- 
tunately, from active service in a hot 
climate. With regard to the conduct 
of the Veterinary Department, there 
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was no doubt that the horses and mules 
had suffered greatly from the heat, the 
flies, and the sand, as well as from the 
want of water, while they had been sent 
on active service before they had had time 
to recover from their long sea voyage. 
But what, he would ask, would have been 
the condition of those animals if the 
Veterinary Department had not been 
thoroughly efficient, and if its members 
had not done their duty in a most ad- 
mirable manner? At the time when the 
cattle were landed, rinderpest was rife 
at Odessa, from whence we obtained 
slaughter cattle; but, owing to the pre- 
cautions of the principal veterinary 
officer, who had them inspected and 
doubtful animals slaughtered, the dis- 
ease was prevented. The glanders 
having broken out among one troop of 
the Bengal Cavalry, the principal vete- 
rinary officer ordered the infected ani- 
mals to be destroyed and the re- 
mainder of the troop isolated, and thus 
this disease also was prevented from 
spreading. It must, therefore, be taken 
that the Veterinary Department in 
Egypt was thoroughly well organized. 
The hon. Member had arrived at 
the conclusion that the whole system 
of the Commissariat Department was 
wrong ; and he directed his complaints, 
in the first place, against the way in 
which the Department was officered. 
He admitted that nothing was more 
important than that the officers of the 
Department should be well trained. 
But what were the facts of the case? 


and Transport Services. 


.At the present time the Department 


was officered by trained Departmental 
officers, and by officers who came tem- 
porarily from the regiments to the De- 
partment. The old class of officers was 
being gradually absorbed, and in course 
of time the Department would consist of 
officers temporarily engaged. In 1878 
the late Government effected certain 
changes in the Commissariat and Trans- 
port; and ifany mistake were made then, 
it was in not making it a thoroughly 
military Department. Giving his own 
personal opinion, the best plan to be 
pursued was to follow in the lines indi- 
cated by that change, and constitute the 
Department a portion of the regular 
Staff of the Army, imposing duties of 
transport and supply upon the Staff 
officers under the Commander-in-Chief. 
One condition was essential—that those 
officers should be thoroughly trained for 
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the work they had to perform. A De- 
partmental Committee was now sitting 
at the War Office to inquire into this 
subject. It was often said when this 
country went to war it was unprepared 
in the matter of Commissariat and Trans- 
port. But the system in this country was 
identically the same as in other European 
countries. There was not a single in- 
stance in which any European country 
maintained in time of peace the trans- 
port necessary for a time of war. Even 
if it were desirable, it would be finan- 
cially impracticable, as it was impossible 
to know what sort of transport would be 
required. In the Red River, in 1870, 
the transport was canoes and carriers; 
in Ashantee, entirely carriers, and no 
animals; in Natal, we had transport of 
oxen and mules; in Egypt, pack trans- 
port; and in Suakin, camel transport. 
That, he thought, clearly showed, even 
if they maintained in this country a 
large stock of transport and material, 
they would find, when they went to war, 
very possibly that they had not the ma- 
terials required for the service. What 
was wanted was a knowledge of the 
countries where they could purchase the 
animals they required at the shortest 
notice; and they also wanted experi- 
enced officers to send out to buy those 
transport animals. Steps had been taken 
to get a nucleus of drivers, and a small 
nucleus of transport was kept in this 
country for the purpose of training; 
and, in addition, steps had been taken 
to have in hand, in case of necessity, a 
body of skilled auxiliary drivers. When 
the Egyptian War took place the Indian 
Government provided an organized body 
of drivers; and in the case of any wars 
in which they might have to engage in 
foreign countries, a body of men such 
as he had described would be of im- 
mense advantage. Upon what facts did 
the hon. Member rely in order to prove 
that there had been a breakdown of the 
Transport Service in Egypt? With re- 
gard to the flour, it was purchased under 
the best advice; it no doubt suffered 
from the excessive heat and from pro- 
longed detention at Alexandria in the 
hold of the ship. But the hon. Mem- 
ber had failed to prove that even if 
it had been inspected by the Commis- 
sariat the same thing would not have 
happened. In future, however, they 
would take care to send flour, not in 
barrels, but, as far as possible, when 
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necessary, in tin cases. As to the hay, 
it was actually inspected and passed by 
the Commissariat. On the whole, he 
thought the House would agree with him 
that, considering the enormous amount 
of materials and stores sent out, very 
few mistakes, indeed, had been com- 
mitted. He might remind the House 
that the Transport Service itself really 
had no real trial in Egypt, inasmuch as 
the war only lasted three weeks from the 
disembarkation of the troops till the day 
on which the battle of Tel-el-Kebir was 
fought. The transport was not disem- 
barked for three or four days atter the 
troops were landed, and that was for 
military reasons over which Transport 
officers had no control. The transport 
was organized on the assumption that 
they would have possession of the rail- 
way and Canal; but, owing to the action 
taken by the enemy, it was impossible to 
take advantage of the railway and Canal 
for several days. When, however, the 
obstructions were removed, the railway 
and Canal afforded sufficient transport. 
We should never have been able to take 
such prompt action in shipping supplies 
to the East if the late Government had 
not authorized the establishment of a 
reserve store at Woolwich, which had 
been of very great value in this crisis. 
The hon. Gentleman further complained 
of division of responsibility in the De- 
partment. In reality there was no divi- 
sion of responsibility whatever, and in 
practice there was no difference between 
the system in times of peace and during 
war. He maintained that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not proved his case with re- 
spect to the Egyptian Expedition. In 
all recent wars there had been no break- 
down in the Transport Service—he might 
even say no hitch. The Government did 
not admit that there was any necessity 
‘for the proposed inquiry; but still some 
good might possibly arise from‘having 
the statements of the hon. Gentleman 
verified, or otherwise, as the case might 
be. Therefore, on the understanding 
that this inquiry was to be confined en- 
tirely to the operations in the recent 
Egyptian Campaign, and that it was 
also to be confined to the working 
of the Commissariat and Transport 
Service—for the medical arrangements 
had already been inquired into by the 
Committee over which Lord Morley pre- 
sided—the Secretary of State for War 
would not oppose the Resolution. 
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Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he did 
not like the debate to close, after the 
speeches which had been made and the 
references made to himself, without say- 
ing a few words. The hon. Mover of 
the Resolution had quoted him as say- 
ing that we could not put 30,000 men 
into the field. What he had said was 
that it would be impossible to send an 
Army Corps of that number into the 
field properly equipped, and it certainly 
would be impossible to send out a second 
such Corps. He had repeatedly called 
the attention of the House to that state 
of things, which was most unsatisfactory. 
His hon. Friend the Surveyor General 
of Ordnance, while admitting our defi- 
ciencies in respect of Transport officers 
and drivers in case of emergency, had 
said that no country in the world kept 
up a Commissariat Service sufficient for 
its needs. No doubt that was so; but 
he felt sure that there were several 
Foreign Powers which could, on an 
emergency, put into the field an Army 
Corps of 30,000 or 40,000, or even more. 
It was the duty of the Executive to see 
that we were sufficiently provided in 
this respect. The Secretary of State for 
War should have the courage of his 
opinions. If it was necessary that a 
corps d’armée should be equipped at 
every point, and ready to proceed at the 
shortest notice, he thought the Secretary 
of State for War was bound to come to 
the House and say so, and at the same 
time ask the House to provide the ne- 
cessary money. He had been on foreign 
service in the field, and was, therefore, 
quite ready to admit that it was not 
always possible for a person in that 
position to judge of anything more than 
what took place under his own observa- 
tion. It was seen that, for some reason 
or another, a deficiency existed; but a 
oo so placed was not sufficiently 

ehind the scenes to know to what ex- 
tent that deficiency existed. Some of 
the reasons for this deficiency had 
been indicated in the speech of the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance. He had 
stated, in addition to other matters con- 
nected with the Service, that the drivers 
of waggons were not sufficiently trained. 
He had admitted, in the most palpable 
manner, that a re-organization of the 
Department was judged to be necessary. 
He said that certain deficiencies had 
been considered, and that a Committee 
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to inquire into these deficiencies. Not 
content with that, however, the hon. 
Gentleman, much to his surprise, granted 
almost all that was asked in the Motion 
of the hon. Member who had brought 
the subject under the notice of the 
House. In his opinion, that showed 
how his hon. Friend and the Secretary 
of State for War were open to the influ- 
ence of opinion, and that they saw a 
strong feeling existed in the House of 
Commons that an inquiry was neces- 
sary. He was not opposed to granting 
a Committee under the circumstances. 
He thought it would have a certain good 
result in calming the feelings of the 
public on the matter; but whether it 
would result eventually in any great 
change being introduced he, from his 
official experience, very much doubted. 
He had seen a great number of Com- 
mittees and Commissions with respect to 
our Military Service ; and the result had 
been, as a rule, that although the Com- 
mittees had expended a great deal of 
time and labour in collecting much valu- 
able information for the use of the Se- 
cretary of State for War, the advice of 
those Committees had not been followed 
generally, and very often it had been 
departed from. There was a recent case 
in point. A Commission was appointed 
not long ago to inquire into the whole 
system of recruiting. It was com- 
monly known as Lord Airey’s Commis- 
sion. That Commission made an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the whole subject, 
and after their labours had been com- 
pleted they offered a large number of 
recommendations. The present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who was then, 
he believed, Secretary of State for War, 
had hardly followed a single recom- 
mendation of that Committee. This 
fact, he thought, showed that, although 
they might multiply Committees and 
Commissions, they did not necessarily 
insure the efficiency of the Service. He 
would much rather, under present cir- 
cumstances, trust to the pressure of 
public opinion in keeping the Executive 
up to their duties, and in insisting that 
the Executive should take the House 
thoroughly into their confidence as to 
what was necessary to be done. The 
Executive should also not be afraid to 
come forward and ask for money where 
money was required. A great deal of 
complaint had been made with regard 
to waggons. There had been an error 
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made in sending out to Egypt large, 
heavy waggons, which, as they had been 
told, stuck in the sand. If they hada 
sufficient number of trained officers who 
at any moment could be sent into the 
localities, which were well known, where 
the best baggage animals might be pur- 
chased as speedily as possible, there 
would be little difficulty—provided the 
Government knew their minds and their 
policy—in finding a sufficient supply of 
transport and animals necessary for the 
small Armies sent abroad by this coun- 
try. A remark had been made with 
regard to the change that had taken 

lace in the military character of the 
Cieeanievirint and Transport. It was 
true that that military character was 
given to the Service after a great deal 
of consideration in 1878. The Suc- 
cessors of the Conservative Government 
had approved that military character, 
which was done on the advice of the 
Military Department. The great diffi- 
culty, however, was to find a sufficient 
number of officers who would undertake 
these appointments. The officers were 
naturally anxious to stay with their regi- 
ments in time of war, and to take a 
share of the fighting if any was taking 
place. Difficulty was experienced in 
getting the officer who was temporarily 
appointed to the Commissariat to stay 
with the Commissariat instead of going 
to the front. The Conservative Govern- 
ment dealt with the difficulty to a certain 
extent by insisting that officers should 
have a temporary appointment on pro- 
bation. Now, however, he understood 
from his hon. Friend opposite that the 
officers were never permanently ap- 
pointed. If that was so, a change had 
been made upon the scheme as ori- 
ginally introduced. The idea of the 
originators of this change was that com- 
petent young officers of a few years’ 
standing should come into the Depart- 
ment, and after a proper amount of 
probation—say of three, four, or five 
years—they were then confirmed in their 
appointments. 

Mr. BRAND here interposed, and 
was understood to say that the tempo- 
rary appointment of these officers, as 
stated by the noble Lord, was not 
correct. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he was 
glad to hear that that was not the case. 
Aremark had been made—he thought by 
the Mover of the Resolution, to the effect 
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that he had expressed an opinion that 
no censure attached to the Commissa- 
riat officers, but that it was rather ap- 
plicable to persons in the highest quar- 
ters. He certainly made a remark of 
that kind. He thought that the Com- 
missariat officers were unjustly blamed, 
and that the General Officer command- 
ing was really the person responsible. It 
would be remembered that Questions 
were asked at the time by Members sit- 
ting on that side of the House, display- 
ing some alarm at the fact that several 
Chiefs of Departments in the War Office 
had been appointed to commands in 
Egypt, and were allowed, nevertheless, 
to retain their appointments in the War 
Office. The Surveyor General of Ord- 
nance, Sir John Adye, for instance, 
was appointed Chief of the Staff in 
Egypt, and his Office here was put in 
commission. He had very able officials 
under him at the War Office, and these 
all did their duty to the best of their 
ability under circumstances of consider- 
able pressure ; but the inconvenience of 
such an arrangement was manifest, and 
if we had been engaged in such a war 
as that in the Crimea, instead of being 
at war in Egypt, the consequences 
might have been serious. 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL, resuming, 
said, he was endeavouring to point out 
the inconvenience of officers of high 
position in the War Office being given 
commands in the field and being allowed 
to retain their posts at home. This 
threw a considerable amount of extra 
work on the Departmental officers that 
remained at home, and a great pressure 
of work fell on the Secretary of State 
for War. In these observations he had 
no desire to reflect on any individuals. 
He believed that one and‘all did their 
duty thoroughly, and laboured in a way 
seldom surpassed. It would be remem- 
bered that in the case of one ship that 
was sent out to Egypt with stores, every- 
thing was found to be at the bottom 
that ought to have been at the top, and 
everything at the top that ought to have 
been at the bottom. In order to avoid 
contingencies and accidents of that kind, 
which sometimes occurred owing to the 
want of proper supervision, it might be 
well if a supercargo was put on board 
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each ship going out with provisions to 
the seat of war, who would be able to 
oint out where everything was packed. 

e hoped that the Secretary of State 
for War and the officials of the War 
Office were alive to the state of things, 
and that they were doing something to- 
wards remedying the defects that ex- 
isted. The hon. Member who introduced 
this Motion had brought a large number 
of important facts to the attention of the 
House ; and the result of making these 
public would, he hoped, lead to their 
being thoroughly inquired into by the 
Government. The hon. Member had 
good reason for being satisfied with the 
result of his Motion, which, it might 
reasonably be hoped, might lead to in- 
creased efficiency in the Public Service. 

Sirk ALEXANDER GORDON ex- 
pressed his gratification at the fact that 
the Government had consented to ap- 

oint a Select Committee. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, he must 
congratulate the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow on the success which had attended 
his Motion. He hoped the Committee 
would make an inquiry into the condi- 
tions which attended Army medical 
transport. They knew that the diffi- 
culties which attended the Army medical 
transport in Egypt were almost entirely 
due to the fact that that transport was 
diverted to other purposes. He held a 
very strong opinion that the Depart- 
ment would never work well in time of 
war until it had a separate and inalien- 
able transport of its own. He would 
like to ask the Surveyor General of 
Ordnance whether that very important 
question would be taken into considera- 
tion by the Committee ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that if the Committee was to be 
productive of good, it would be desirable 
that the inquiry should be devoted to 
very definite and, at the same time, 
limited objects. He did not think that 
a Committee, wandering over the whole 
sphere of the operations in Egypt, and 
going into controversies which were 
more or less discussed by Lord Morley’s 
Committee on a previous occasion, would 
be likely to be productive of much good. 
He did not deny that some good might 
come from an inquiry directed to the 
object of obtaining the results of the 
latest experience as to the working of 
their system of transport in the field. 
The medical transport, of course, formed 
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a part of the transport of the Army, and 
could not be separated from it; and any- 
thing of that nature would, he conceived, 
come strictly within the terms of the 
Reference to the Committee. In granting 
that Committee, he hoped it would be 
very distinctly understood that they did 
not at all assent to the accuracy of a 
great many of the statements which 
were made impugning the working of 
the administrative Department in the 
recent campaign in Egypt. Still less 
did they admit that anything whatever 
had been proved as to any shortcoming 
on the part of individuals. All he under- 
stood to be alleged was that there were 
defects in the system which might be 
improved, and if the Committee could 
point these out it would have done a 
very great service. He thought the most 
convenient course on this occasion would 
be for the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) to withdraw 
the Motion he had made, and to move it 
in the amended form. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the working of the Commissariat and Trans- 
port Services of the British Army in the recent 
Egyptian Campaign, and to consider what 
changes, if any, are required to secure increased 
efficiency in these Services,’""—(Dr. Cameron,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words om 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,’”’ put, and negatived. 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the working of the Com- 
missariat and Transport Services of the British 
Army in the recent Egyptian Campaign, and to 
consider what changes, if any, are required to 
secure increased efficiency in these Services. 

Resolved, That this House will im- 
mediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Supply.—-( Lord Richard Groave- 
nor.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883 (PATRONAGE). 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND, in rising 
to call attention to the recent appoint- 
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ments to Official Receiverships in Bank- 
ruptey; and to move— 

‘* That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the manner in which the patronage 
conferred on the President of the Board of 
Trade by the Bankruptcy Act of 1883 has been 
exercised by him,’’ 
said, he could assure the House that it 
was with a deep sense of responsibility 
that he rose to move the Resolution ; and 
nothing but a sense of duty would have 
persuaded him to do so, as it was prac- 
tically a Vote of Censure on one of the 
Ministers of the Crown. He trusted, 
however, that he would be able to con- 
vince the House of the necessity of ap- 
pointing a Committee to inquire into 
this matter. While the Bankruptcy Bill 
was in Committee a great deal of anxiety 
had been expressed as to the danger of 
giving to a Minister the large and ex- 
tensive patronage conferred by that Bill. 
The question was brought forward over 
and over again, and every time an 
assurance was given that it should not 
in any way be used unfairly. Unfor- 
tunately, the proceedings in the Stand- 
ing Committee were not reported, so he 
could only state what he knew as a 
Member of the Standing Committee to 
which that Bill was referred. But the 
matter came again before the House ; 
and the President of the Board of 
Trade, in the course of the debate upon 
the Report, on the 14th of August, 1883, 
said, speaking after the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets— 

‘* He agreed with the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Ritchie) that if the Bill was to be a suc- 
cess, that result would be obtained entirely in 
consequence of the choice which would be made, 
in the first instance especially, of the officials 
who were to carry it into effect; and he could 
not conceive any policy on his part more sui- 
cidal than to allow Party feeling to influence 
him to such an extent as to prevent him ap- 
pointing the best men.” 


Again, the right hon. Gentleman said— 

** He proposed, in the first instance, to make 
a rough selection, and then to refer the matter 
to a Departmental Committee, and, to a large 
extent, found his action upon the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee. Although he should 
reserve to himself some control, he hoped to 
avoid any suspicion of anything like improper 
Party considerations entering into the selections 
of the officials.” —(3 Hansard, [283] 525.) 


He (Mr. Dixon-Hartland) had, there- 
fore, to ask the House whether the facts 
which existed at present were in accord- 
ance with that pledge? A general feel- 
ing had existed during the Recess in 
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the country that the posts were being 
filled up in such a way as to further 
Party ends, and that they were given 
away as rewards to strong partizans; 
and on a former occasion he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it was 
true that out of 67 appointments 51 had 
been conferred on Liberals, 13 of whom 
were election agents; and whether he 
considered that a fulfilment of the pledge 
he had given to the House? To that 
Question he received the most extra- 
ordinary answer ever given in the House, 
for, in the first place, the right hon. 
Gentleman had endeavoured to shield 
himself behind a Committee of his own 
appointment ; and, in the second Ww tes 
said he had fully carried out the pledge 
given to the House. He was, however, 
bound to admit, and to apologize to the 
right hon. Gentleman for it, that his 
Question was not strictly correct. The 
real facts were that for the 67 appoint- 
ments 51 Liberals were selected, 19 
of whom, instead of 13, were election 
agents. Of these 19 four were agents 
of the present Ministers of the Crown. 
Did the House, then, consider the assur- 
ance given by the right hon. Gentleman 
had been fully carried out? Even if 
that Committee had been an independent 
one, the right hon. Gentleman could not 
shield himself from responsibility, and 
still less when that Committee was of 
his own appointment. But what was 
the composition of that Departmental 
Committee? Two of its Members, Mr. 
Giffen and Mr. Stoneham, were perma- 
nent officials of the Board of Trade, 
with whom the right hon. Gentleman 
had been in daily communication for 
three or four years, and one of them had 
been rewarded for his services by the 
appointment of his own son as an official 
receiver. The other two Members of 
the Committee were Mr. Harding and 
Mr. Smith—the one a Conservative and 
the other a Liberal. He agreed that 
those were two good appointments ; but 
both these gentlemen were at the time 
under a deep debt of gratitude to 
the right hon. Gentleman, and there- 
fore they would naturally be only 
too glad to reciprocate the kindness 
by falling in with his views. He thought 
that wascommon sense. But could such 
a Committee, he asked, be called inde- 
pendent ? It would not be a satisfactory 
answer if the President of the Board of 
Trade were to say that he did not know 
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the politics of the candidates for the 

t of official receiver, because, having 
given a pledge that he would take care 
that the appointments should not be 
affected by political considerations, it 
was his business to make himself ac- 
quainted with the politics of the candi- 
dates, so as to make sure that his pledge 
should not be disregarded. Either the 
right hon. Gentleman had been careless 
about theappointments which were made, 
or he had been false to the pledges 
which he had given. There was no 
doubt somebody had been extremely 
well informed as to the politics of the 
gentlemen appointed. Could it be be- 
lieved that out of 1,900 applications for 
67 appointments 51 of them should fall 
to Liberals, 19 of whom were Liberal 
agents? No man in his senses would 
believe so. He knew that in many 
cases persons who recommended candi- 
dates were asked what were the poli- 
tics of their nominees. [ Cries of “‘ No!” 
and ‘‘Name!’’] Gentlemen who came 
before the Departmental COommittee 
were positively asked the question, 
though they were told that it was of no 
consequence. [Cries of ‘ Name!’ } 
He would give the names by-and-bye. 
He held that if the matter were investi- 
gated by a Committee it would be found 
that the appointments which had been 
made constituted a very grotesque com- 
mentary upon the promises made to Par- 
liament. The President of the Board of 
Trade said the appointments were sub- 
mitted to the local Chambers of OCom- 
merce where they existed. He (Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland) did not know what 
took place in every case; but in many 
instances what was done was this. A 
letter was sent stating that Mr. So-and- 
So had been appointed, and asking whe- 
ther there was any ubjection to the ap- 
pointment. But was it to be expected 
that any Chamber, after an appointment 
had been made, would perform the in- 
vidious task of registering objections to 
the appointment? Many Chambers 
acted with a due sense of their own dig- 
nity, and refused to say whether they 
approved or disapproved of the selec- 
tions that had been made. Why were 
not the names of all the candidates sub- 
mitted to the local Chambers of Com- 
merce before the appointments were 
made? They would then have had an 
opportunity of recommending the best 
men. Had that course been followed, a 
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very different class of men would have 
been appointed in the place of the motley 
crew of chemists, tailors, and drapers who 
were now Official receivers. He would 
give the House a few instances to show 
the necessity for the appointment of a 
Select Committee. In the borough of 
Ipswich a person named Messent was 
appointed. He was at one time so suc- 
cessful in business as a tailor in Bir- 
mingham that he was obliged to ask for 
the indulgence of his eueeeni but he 
belonged to the Birmingham Eight 
Hundred. Soon after the return of the 
present senior Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) Mr. Messent went to 
that town, giving up his flourishing 
business in Birmingham, and he was 
then made an official receiver. Was 
not that a political appointment, and 
could that be called the appointment of 
the best possible man? At York, where 
a contested election was fought in the 
Recess, a draper named Wilkinson 
acted as the agent of Mr. Lockwood, the 
Liberal candidate, his services being 
given almost gratuitously. The result 
was that after the election Mr. Wilkin- 
son was rewarded by being made Re- 
ceiver in Bankruptcy for the City of 
York. From that city came up four 
candidates of the highest standing, one 
a Doctor of Civil Law at the University 
of Oxford and a Liberal; but he had not 
done the service of Mr. Wilkinson, and 
consequently his qualifications were over- 
looked. The next case to which he (Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland) would ask the atten- 
tion of the House was that of the City 
of Hereford. A Petition was presented 
to the House against the return of the 
two Members who had been returned ; 
but that was at the last moment with- 
drawn, and anagreement, which he held 
in his hand, was drawn up. This agree- 
ment was to the effect that one of the 
sitting Members should apply for and 
accept the Chiltern Hundreds before 
Easter, 1882; that the vacancy should 
be filled up by the unopposed return of 
a Conservative ; that thenceforward each 
Party should have one Member to the 
end of the present Parliament ; and that 
at the next General Election each Party 
should only nominate one candidate. 
That agreement was signed on behalf 
of the Liberals, amongst others, by Mr. 
Scobie, who, having taken so prominent a 
part in these proceedings, was appointed 

ficial Receiver for the City of Hereford. 
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There could be no doubt about his being 
a strong Party man, and it was on that 
account that he had obtained this ap- 
pointment. Then, at Taunton, the At- 
torney General’s confidential agent who 
kept his canvass book had been appointed 
official receiver; and at Sheffield the 
gentleman appointed was the election 
agent of the President of the Board of 
Trade himself when that right hon. 
Gentleman contested Sheffield in 1874. 
In Oxford the gentleman whose name 
was mentioned in the Election Petition 
which was to be found in the Library 
of the House, and who was one of the 
Home Secretary’s agents at that time, 
was selected forthe office. It appeared 
to him that the Home Secretary’s agents 
had had more than their fair share of 
the plunder, because when he turned to 
Derby he found that the election agent 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man there was also appointed to the 
official receivership of that city. He 
held that the appointments which he 
had brought to the notice of the House 
presented a primd facie case for the ap- 
pointment of the Committee for which 
he asked. The appointment of a Com- 
mittee would give the President of the 
Board of Trade an opportunity of ex- 
plaining away the charges, which were 
generally felt tobe true. It was usual 
to grant Commissions which were asked 
for upon subjects in which the conduct 
of Ministers of the Crown was impugned, 
and as statesmanship should always show 
a subjection of political partizanship to 
the interests of the State he trusted the 
Government would not oppose his Mo- 
tion. The rewards given after success- 
ful election campaigns by political Par- 
ties had done more than anything else 
to corrupt political life in the United 
States. It would be a bad day for Eng- 
land when the cry of ‘‘Spoils to the 
victor’? became a Party watchword. 
Believing that the Liberal Party had 
done more in this matter to corrupt our 
political life than anything against 
which the Corrupt Practices Act was 
directed, he begged to move the Reso- 
lution which stood in his name. 

Mr. TOMLINSON seconded the Re- 
solution. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ a Select Committee be appointed toinquire into 
the manner in which the patronage conferred 
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on the President of the Board of Trade by the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1883, has been exercised by 
him,’’—( Mr. Dizon-Hartland,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. M‘INTYRE said, he was quite 
certain that neither Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment nor the President of the Board 
of Trade would have anything to fear if 
this Committee were granted ; but he was 
surprised that while the hon. Member 
had travelled over the whole of Eng- 
land he had carefully abstained from 
going into the county in which the 
borough which he represented was situ- 
ated. If he had done so he would have 
found that the persons who were most 
opposed to the Government were those 
who had received the appointments. 
The hon. Member must have known that 
the gentleman, able as he was, appointed 
for Worcester and the district around, 
was one who had denounced Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on every possible 
occasion. [A laugh.] The late Home 
Secretary might jeer at. him; but he 
could not alter the fact, and the fact 
was that the best men had been selected 
by Her Majesty’s Government without 
reference to politics. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would look fairly at all the 
appointments, he would see whether a 
man was a tailor or a confectioner, one, 
at all events, who was able to do the 
work had been selected, without refer- 
ence to politics at all. It was remark- 
able that where the hon. Gentleman 
must have had local knowledge and ex- 
perience he had abstained from impugn- 
ing the appointments, but had gone far 
away, where his information must have 
been given by prejudiced persons. The 
hon. Member, therefore, depended upon 
hearsay evidence. He would oppose the 
Resolution of the hon. Member, and he 
hoped the House would acknowledge 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
had been actuated by the purest motives, 
and had selected the best men according 
to the evidence brought before him. 

Mrz. WHITLEY said, he had hoped 
that the President of the Board of 
Trade would have risen at once to meet 
the grave charges that had been brought 
forward, and he did not think that the 
hon. Member who had just spoken had 
at all mended the case, The hon, 
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Member had dwelt very much upon the 
City of Worcester. But the charge was 
not that in some solitary instances Con- 
servatives had been appointed, but that 
19 official receivers were actual Liberal 
election agents, and 13 were election 
agents of Liberal Members, and that 
four were election agents of Members of 
the Cabinet. That charge was a most 
serious one, because these gentlemen 
had been appointed to carry out a most 
important Act ; but there were rumours 
throughout the country that the Act had 
not been carried into effect successfully. 
[Cries of ‘‘No!”] Rumours to that 
effect were continually reaching him 
from Liverpool and from other parts of 
the country. The success of the Act 
would depend very much on those who 
occupied this position. He was one of 
those who were very anxious to carry 
the measure through the House, and he 
did attach considerable importance to 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that it would be fatal to its success 
if it should ever be supposed that in 
making appointments the Minister of 
the Crown should have been actuated 
by Party motives. Not only Gentlemen 
on that side, but Gentlemen on the 
other side also, must have been surprised 
to hear that 51 out of 67 of the persons 
appointed belonged to the Liberal Party. 
He had rarely heard such a grave 
charge made against a Minister of the 
Crown, and it was one of those charges 
which ought to be met at once. If the 
Departmental Committee had deceived 
the right hon. Gentleman because he 
said he made the appointments in con- 
sequence of the Reports of that Com- 
mittee; they had ill performed their 
duty to the House and the country in 
thus exposing the right hon. Gentleman 
to the grave charges which had been 
brought against him. The right hon. 
Gentleman might say that he had the 
confidence of the Chambers of Com- 
merce; but his hon. Friend (Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland) had explained what that 
meant. ‘The same line of argument was 
adopted some time since by the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
Dodson). That right hon. Gentleman 
made certain gentlemen, all Liberals, 
Justices of the Peace, and then sub- 
mitted their names to the Council of the 
Corporation of Liverpool to pronounce 
judgment upon them. The Council of 
the Oorporation, however, he was proud 
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to say, stated that they always con- 
sidered the appointments of Justices no 
Party question, and declined to pass 
any judgment on the names submitted. 
If it was to be assumed that the Minister 
of the day could manipulate Acts of 
Parliament for the benefit of a political 
Party there would cease to be that con- 
fidence in the persons appointed to 
carry out the Acts which had hitherto 
been reposed in them. The observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Worcester 
(Mr. M‘Intyre) were utterly beside the 
question. It was no answer to say that 
a Conservative had been appointed. The 
charge was—and it was a very serious 
charge—that the Government had ap- 
pointed as official receivers several election 
ageuts on the Liberal side, but had not 
appointed a single Conservative election 
agent. He did not mean to say that a 
tailor or draper might not be competent. 
What he did say was that many men 
might be appointed who were far above 
all suspicion. He should have expected 
that the hon. Member for Worcester, in 
his desire to exculpate the right hon. 
Gentleman, would have said that these 
charges were utterly without foundation, 
and therefore would have supported the 
Resolution of his hon. Friend. But the 
hon. Member did nothing of the sort, 
but limited himself very wisely to one 
place of which he had a knowledge. His 
hon. Friend admitted that 16 of those 
appointed might be classed as Members 
of the Conservative Party; but his 
charge was that many persons were 
appointed who were not entitled by their 
former position to occupy a very im- 
portant office, and that they were so 
appointed because they were members 
of the political Party opposite. He 
would have thought that instead of those 
who had been referred to, it would have 
been possible to select men of high 
position as accountants or solicitors to 
act as official receiver—men who would 
have been above the suspicions and 
charges which had been brought for- 
ward by his hon. Friend. Hon. Mem- 
bers who took exception to these ap- 
pointments spoke not as Members of a 
political Party. [Cries of ‘‘Oh, oh!’’} 
He, at all events, spoke as the Repre- 
sentative of a great commercial City—a 
City upon which the Bankruptcy Act 
would have a most important influence 
—and he maintained that whether the 
Bankruptcy Act was to be successful or 
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not depended very much upon the 
character of the official receivers, and 
that the charges brought forward that 
night, unless disproved, would do much 
to lead the commercial community to 
believe that sufficient confidence was 
not to be placed in those gentlemen. 
He felt that very little confidence could 
be placed in some of these official 
receivers, which would do very much 
to spoil that legislation upon which 
so much time was spent last year. He 
had great pleasure in supporting the 
Resolution; but he did so not in the 
interests of Party, but in the interests 
of the country and the commercial 
classes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down com- 
plained that he did not rise immediately 
after the speech of the hon. Member for 
Evesham (Mr. Dixon-Hartland); but 
he would bear in mind, and the House 
would bear in mind, that this was an 
impeachment of an individual. There 
was only one person in the House, he 
was sorry to say, who was in a position 
to make a reply to the charges brought 
forward by the two hon. Gentlemen who 
had spoken, and to other hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen who might be prepared 
to speak. He thought it was, there- 
fore, natural that he should show some 
little hesitation in rising too early, and 
until he had heard what was the full 
case against him. He must say that if 
hon. Members on the other side were 
animated by the spirit just shown by 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Whitley), he had very little reason to 
hope that anything he might say would 
have the slightest effect upon them. 
The hon. Member for Liverpool had 
said that whatever the President of the 
Board of Trade might say he had made 
up his mind that the Bankruptcy Act 
was not likely to produce any satisfac- 
tory results. The hon. Member also 
said that this was a very serious charge. 
It was a very serious charge; but the 
sense in which he felt it to be serious 
was that it was a charge made against 
men to whom had been intrusted the ad- 
ministration of the Bankruptey Act 
throughout the country. If it were a 
fact that he had misused the powers 
intrusted to him, and that he had ap- 
— bad men, then, of course, the 

ankruptey Act would be a failure; 
and the charge was that he had ap- 
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pointed bad men. The charge was not 
that he had appointed a number of 
Liberals; but that the men appointed, 
whether Liberals or Conservatives, were 
not the best men that could have been 
appointed. While these men were en. 
deavouring to gain the confidence of the 
commercial classes, hon. Members had 
come forward and condemned them, 
without knowledge, as absolutely unfit 
to undertake the work with which they 
had been intrusted. That was the 
serious part of the charge. He did not 
entertain the pessimist view of the 
operation of the Bankruptcy Act which 
he was sorry to see was entertained by 
the hon. Member for Liverpool. All 
the information he had received on the 
subject went to show that the Act was 
working most admirably, to a degree 
altogether beyond his most sanguine 
anticipations. The average number of 
bankruptcies under the old system 
varied from 10,000 to 15,000 a-year; 
and in all the calculations of the Board 
of Trade with respect to the working of 
the new Act, they assumed that the 
number would be reduced to 9,000 
a-year. Asa matter of fact, the num- 
ber for the two months past averaged 
less than 3,000 a-year. He had ob- 
tained the opinions of various persons 
in a position to judge of the working of 
the Act. The answer he had received 
from one of the Judges with reference 
to the cause of this extraordinary re. 
duction was that it was ‘‘no longer anad- 
vantage to a dishonest debtor to become 
a bankrupt.’”’ One of the County Court 
Judges gave the opinions of several of 
his colleagues—gentlemen who were im- 
partial in this matter. One, at least, of 
those gentlemen was a Conservative, 
and his opinion, he thought, would be 
considered important. The first gentle- 
man whose opinion was quoted was the 
Judge of the Halifax, Dewsbury, and 
Huddersfield district. He stated that 
the Act was working admirably so far; 
that ‘‘fraud was nipped in the bud, 
instead of being allowed to fall into 
the sere.” The County Court Judge of 
the Hull district bore similar testimony. 
Mr. Mottram, the County Court Judge 
of Birmingham, who was opposed to 
himself (Mr. Chamberlain) in polities, 
said that he anticipated before the 
Act was passed that it would work 
well as far as Birmingham was con- 


cerned, He had never faltered in 
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that opinion, and he was now more 
than ever confirmed in it. The Judge 
of the Sheffield County {Court—one of 
the Courts referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Evesham—said that attempts 
had been made in various quarters to 
discredit the Bankruptey Act; but he 
saw no reason to apprehend anything 
else than that we should have a suc- 
cessful Bankruptey Act for the first 
time. He had mentioned these instances 
to the House to show that the rumours 
to which the hon. Member for Liverpool 
had referred had no foundation in fact. 
The charge in regard to these appoint- 
ments had been described as a serious 
one; but it would appear that the hon. 
Member who brought it forward did not 
think so, because, when an attempt was 
made an hour ago to count out the 
House, he walked out behind the 
Speaker’s Chair, instead of waiting for 
the purpose of helping to form a quorum. 
The charge was a serious one, and he 
regarded it as such. The hon. Member 
based the charge on this—that he, 
having pledged himself that he would 
endeavour in every case to secure the 
best man for the post of official receiver 
throughout the country, had been swayed 
in these appointments entirely by poli- 
tical considerations, and had appointed, 
out of 67 official receivers, 51 Liberals, 
of whom 19 had been agents for the 
Liberal Party. How did the hon. Gen- 
tleman know that? What authority 
had he for that charge except an anony- 
mous letter in The Sheffield Daily Tele- 
graph? He (Mr. Chamberlain) was 
totally unable to answer the charge, 
because he did not know the political 
opinions of the great majority of the 
men whom he had appointed. He 
could not say whether it was true that 
he had appointed 51 Liberals or 51 
Tories, because he did not know. But he 
asked the hon. Gentleman who brought 
this serious charge and impeached the 
conduct of a Minister of the Crown, what 
authority he had? What right had the 
hon. Member to come to the House and 
state asa matter of fact that 51 out of these 
gentlemen were Liberals? The course 
he took in carrying out his pledge to the 
House that in making these appvint- 
ments he would endeavour to secure the 
best men was this—he had told the 
House that he intended to make a sort 
of preliminary selection, and then refer 
the matter to a Committee. He found 
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the applications so numerous that it was 
absolutely impossible for him with any 
success to make any kind of selection, 
and he abandoned the idea altogether 
of a personal selection, or even of read- 
ing the vast number of testimonials 
which came to him. What he did was 
to make at once, on his own responsi- 
bility, four or five appointments. The 
first was that of the Official Receiver of 
London—Mr. Harding—who was doing 
his work admirably, to the entire satis- 
faction, he believed, of the commercial 
community of London. At the time he 
made that appointment he did not know 
Mr. Harding’s political opinions. He 
had heard since that he was a Conserva- 
tive. He did not know that Mr. Hard- 
ing was a Conservative at the time, and 
he was very sorry subsequently to find 
that he was one. The best appointment, 
valued at £2,000 a-year, had, therefore, 
been given to a Conservative. The 
second appointment was that of the 
Inspector General in Bankruptey—Mr. 
Smith, who was well known to every- 
body who had taken the slightest inte- 
rest in this subject, as having had a 
larger acquaintance with bankruptcy 
practice and Bankruptcy Law than any 
other commercial man. Mr. Smith had 
also been managing director of one of 
the London banks. When that gentle- 
man was appointed he knew nothing of 
his political opinions. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Smith was a Liberal, and he 
was glad to hear it. Thethird appoint- 
ment was that of the Official Receiver 
for Birmingham. During the prepara- 
tion of the Bill, among other gentlemen 
he saw Mr. Luke Sharpe, who gave 
him most valuable information upon the 
subject. That gentleman had a most 
extensive practice, and he was very 
much impressed with his shrewdness 
and ability. He determined to offer 
him the appointment, and he would 
frankly tell the House that he wrote to 
a friend in Birmingham asking him 
what were Mr. Sharpe’s politics, and 
was told that he was a Conservative. He 
was very sorry, but still offered him the 
appointment; and, as a matter of fact, 
he had been appointed on his merits 
alone. He made two other appoint- 
ments of gentlemen who were officials 
under the old Bankruptcy Act, and 
whose politics he did not know even 
now. e had told the House the 
whole of the personal part that he 
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took. Having made these five or six 


appointments, he then asked a De-|P 


partmental Committee to deal with the 
subject, and this Departmental Com- 
mittee consisted of gentlemen who would 
be hereafter responsible for the admi- 
nistration of the Act. Two of them 
were—Mr. Giffen, who was at the head 
of the Commercial Department of the 
Board of Trade; and Mr. Stoneham, at 
the head of the Financial Department of 
the Board of Trade, in whose office would 
be vested the management of all the 
financial part of the administration of 
the Bankruptcy Act, the control and 
audit of accounts, and soon. The other 
two were Mr. Harding, the Chief Official 
Receiver, and Mr. John Smith, the In- 
spector General in Bankruptcy, one of 
whom would have the control of re- 
ceivers in the Metropolitan district, and 
the other the control of receivers in the 
country. Was it possible he could have 
appointed gentlemen who had more in- 
terest in getting good men? He pro- 
tested against the attack made upon this 
Committee, and especially against the 
imputation that they would be influenced 
by improper motives, and likely to pan- 
der to the supposed improper propen- 
sities of their official Chief. The credit 
of the permanent Civil Service of the 
Crown was really a matter of national 
concern, Whatever might be the case 
in the United States, with which the 
hon. Member appeared to be familiar, 
there had never been any imputation 
cast upon the honour of the members 
of our Civil Service, who discharged 
their duties without regard to politics. 
Having appointed this Committee, he 
thought it right to trust them, and he 
handed over to them the applications 
and testimonials, and asked them to pre- 
en a scheme for dealing with them. 

he method they adopted had been de- 
scribed in a Report which had been laid 
before the House. In their Report these 
gentlemen said— 

‘¢ In the papers before the Committee there 
were no recommendations of the candidates on 
political grounds or referring to their political 
opinions, and in prosecuting their inquiries, 
they took care to have regard solely to the fit. 
ness, qualifications, and characters of the candi- 
dates before them. ‘They relied chiefly on 
inquiries made of neutral persons occupying 
responsible positions in each district, and did 
not think it any part of their duty to inquire 
into the political opinions of the candidates. 
The Committee were thus entirely unacquainted 
with the politics of the candidates selected, and 
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this ignorance continued during the subsequent 
roceedings, except in one or two instan 
where the candidates themselves inadvertently 
referred to their politics. [‘Oh!’ and laughter.) 
Such reference, of course, received no attention 
from the Committee.’’ 


He could not understand the meaning of 
that laughter. It was perfectly natural 
that some would think of recommending 
themselves by declaring their politics ; it 
was also certain that some, from a scru- 
pulous sense of honour, thought that 
they were bound to declare their politics 
when they were opposed to the Govern- 
ment. He had one or two such instances 
brought to his knowledge by letters ad- 
dressed to him privately. The Commit- 
tee distinctly said that whatever state- 
ments were made they were put aside, 
and such statements did not influence 
the selections, which were made solely 
with regard to merit. The Committee 
went on to state, what was the fact, 
that in every case he accepted their 
recommendation. He might stop there, 
simply showing that he had taken every 
precaution he could to secure the best 
men. But he was not satisfied with 
that. He felt that in dealing with this 
vast number of applications from stran- 
gers to himself and the Committee, it 
was possible to fall into traps, and mis- 
takes might be made; a man might 
have been a bankrupt, or made a com- 
position, and that would be a disqualifi- 
cation. He, therefore, asked the Com- 
mittee in every case to communicate 
with some public official or body—as 
County Court Judge, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chamber of Agriculture, or Town 
Council—asking whether the proposed 
appointment was approved of. To have 
laid before these the full list of candi- 
dates would have been to have evaded 
any responsibility for the making of 
the appointments, and Parliament had 
thrown upon him and upon his Depart- 
ment the duty of making the selection. 
In the vast majority of cases no objection 
was raised to the appointments. In two 
or three cases public bodies either de- 
clined to give an opinion, or expressed 
a preference for another candidate. In 
these few cases he impressed upon the 
Committee the necessity of making fur- 
ther inquiry ; and they did not rest until 
they had satisfied themselves by the 
fullest inquiry they were able to make 
in the locality that the appointment was 
not fairly questionable. In all cases, 
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the further inquiries justified the origi- 
nal recommendation, which was accord- 
ingly acted upon. Having stated the 
general principles on which they pro- 
ceeded, here he might fairly stop. It 
was specially difficult for him, in the 
circumstances, to go into individual 
cases. When the Notice of Motion ap- 
peared upon the Paper he caused a letter 
to be written to the hon. Member to say 
that if it was his intention to bring par- 
ticular cases before the House, it would 
be convenient if he would furnish the 
names beforehand, in order that he 
might refer to the Departmental Com- 
mittee for information. After the lapse 
of some time, the hon. Member wrote to 
say it was his intention to question the 
appointment of political agents. An- 
other letter was sent to him to say that 
the President of the Board of Trade did 
not know who were political agents and 
asking for the names. To that letter 
there was no reply. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
only received the letter that morning. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
much surprised at that; he thought it 
was sent out two or three days ago. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
believed that that was so; but, being 
out of town, he did not receive it till 
this morning. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the ori- 
ginal application was sent two or three 
weeks ago; but no reply was received 
till three days ago. Another letter was 
sent immediately, and the list of names 
could have been furnished even that 
morning—if it had been, he could have 
been prepared with a fuller statement. 
But it appeared that the hon. Member 
was more anxious to make a charge on 
anonymous information than to obtain 
accurate information. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that Mr. Messent, who had 
been appointed at Ipswich, had been a 
tailor, and had had to ask for the in- 
dulgence of his creditors. He should 
like to know. upon what authority the 
hon. Member made that statement. 
The Committee laid it down, with his 
full approval, that, as a general rule, no 
man should be appointed who had been 
in such a position; he believed that in 
every case a direct question was put to 
the candidate himself; if an appoint- 
ment had been made under a misappre- 
hension in this respect he would recon- 
sider it; and unless the hon. Member 
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was prepared to make the assertion as 
to the one case on his own knowledge, 
he must say that he did not believe the 
statement. A strong case of alleged 
political duplicity was that of York ; it 
was said that the gentleman appointed 
was the agent of the Liberal Party; he 
dare say that was true; but, so far from 
having been anxious to make this poli- 
tical appointment, he did all he could 
to put York in the same district with 
Scarborough, and he protested against 
a separate appointment; but this aroused 
so much local feeling from both Liberals 
and Conservatives, that he was com- 
pelled to yield in order to secure the 
smooth working of the Act. The gen- 
tleman appointed might have been a 
draper, but he was now studying for 
the Bar. There was every reason to be- 
lieve that he was a fit person to hold the 
appointment. Then the hon. Member 
referred to the case of Hereford. He 
knew nothing about it, nor did he un- 
derstand what was the gravamen of the 
charge. At Taunton it was alleged 
that the agent of the Attorney General 
had been appointed. On that he would 
only say that another rule laid down 
was that, although the fact that a man 
had been an agent for a political Party 
was not to be held to exclude him from 
being appointed as an official receiver, 
it was made a condition in every case 
that the person appointed was to aban- 
don all political appointments. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General gave him the information, 
which, thanks to the neglect of the hon. 
Member for Evesham in not furnishing 
him with the ground of his attack, he 
had not before—that that gentleman was 
not his election agent at all, and that he 
was the Deputy Registrar of the County 
Court. Zz uno disce omnes. The House 
might judge of that tremendous im- 

eachment of the hon. Member for 

vesham from that one case, which they 
were fortunately able to bring to a con- 
clusion. But he thougbt it highly pro- 
bable—inasmuch as the great majority 
of these appointments had been from 
solicitors—that they had been political 
agents on both sides. [4 laugh.] He 
did not say the same men had acted 
for both sides. What he meant was 
that in those country towns they could 
hardly find any solicitor holding a pro- 
minent position and fitted for such work 
as they proposed to intrust to him who 
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had not at some time or other been a 
political agent either for Conservatives 
or Liberals. Then the hon. Member said 
that at Sheffield he (Mr. Chamberlain) 
appointed a gentleman who was his poli- 
tical agent when he was a candidate for 
that borough. Now, he did know some- 
thing about the case of Sheffield, because 
it was brought prominently to his know- 
ledge by the fact that the Chamber of 
Commerce of Sheffield objected to the 
nomination that was submitted to their 
consideration. The gentleman ap- 
pointed there was Mr. Clegg. When 
he was candidate at Sheffield his poli- 
tical agent was Mr. Herbert Bramley, 
who had since been a political agent 
for the other side. Subsequently, in the 
course of the election, his candidature 
was united with that of his right hon. 
Friend, and that nominal connection— 
for it was really little more than that— 
had escaped his memory, and when Mr. 
Clegg’s name was put before him he did 
notrecognize the fact that that gentleman 
had been his agent in conjunction with 
Mr. Herbert Bramley. Mr. Clegg had 
been originally selected as a gentleman 
who was in every way qualified to fulfil 
the appointment given to him; and all 
the information since received from local 
sources showed that, if not the very best, 
he was a very good candidate for the 
office. The other day there was brought 
to him the completion of a case under 
the new Bankruptcy Act, and it so hap- 
pened that that first bird fell to the gun 
of Mr. Clegg. He had been able to 
wind up that bankrupt estate under the 
new Act, and had paid 20s. in the pound 
with a very moderate percentage of ex- 
penses. If that experience was general 
they would have no reason to complain 
of the operation of the Bankruptcy 
Act. Then the case of Oxford had been 
attacked. It was very similar to that 
of York. The Committee recommended 
that Oxford should be attached to 
another district. Originally it was pro- 

osed that an official receiver for Ban- 

ury and Oxford should be appointed, 
and the person to whom it was first 
offered happened to be a resident in 
Banbury. He declined, and they were 
obliged to take the person who had since 
been appointed, who, he believed, was 
perfectly qualified for the post, and who 
might have originally been—although 
he knew nothing of it—the agent of the 
Liberal Party. But it was impossible 
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to allege that that was an instance of 
political corruption, because it was the 
original intention to appoint a Banbury 
and not an Oxford man. He had now 
gone through the individual cases as well 
as he could at short notice, and without 
the special information which common 
courtesy would have suggested that the 
hon. Member for Evesham should have 
afforded him. He had also stated to the 
House the general principles on which 
he had proceeded ; and he submitted to 
the House that there was not the re- 
motest shadow of a case for the charge 
which had been brought against him. 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
regretted the absence of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
E. Stanhope), who had opposed the 
second reading of the Bankruptcy Bill. 
[Interruption.| He must suggest that 
the hon. Member for Stockton should 
behave himself. It was disorderly for 
the hon. Member to interrupt a Mem- 
ber who was addressing the House. He 
had made no observations of an offen- 
sive character; and, therefore, it was 
not too much to ask the hon. Member 
for Stockton to restrain himself. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire had opposed the Bankruptcy 
Bill on the second reading on the 
very ground that it would put an undue 
amount of patronage into the hands of 
the Government ; and the President of 
the Board of Trade met that objection 
in a straightforward manner by giving 
the assurance that the best men should 
be appointed irrespective of their politi- 
cal opinions. Now, the facts which the 
hon. Member for Evesham (Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland) had brought forward that 
hon. Member said he could substantiate 
before a Committee. [‘*No!”! He 
asked for a Committee; and who was 
most likely to be in the right, he who 
sought for an inquiry or those who re- 
fused it? The hon. Member said he 
could produce witnesses and evidence 
that he believed to be incontrovertible, 
and he denied that he had accepted any 
anonymous statements. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that out of 67 appointments 51 
were given to Liberals. He did not at- 
tach much importance to that fact if it 
was one, because he quite agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman ‘opposite that 
it was impossible for anyone in his place 
to know the political opinions of every 
individual who was appointed. But the 
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gravamen of the charge was that 19 out 
of the 51 were Liberal political agents. 

Mrz. CHAMBER : How many 
were Tories ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he understood that there were only 16 
Tories appointed in all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: How many 
are agents ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
there might have been some, but he 
knew nothing about that. What his 
hon. Friend asserted was that 19 out of 
the 51 Liberals appointed were election 
agents. If that was so the defence of 
the President of the Board of Trade 
failed. It was simply absurd to sup- 
pose that so high a proportion as that 
fact implied of the whole available 
talent for the discharge of these official 
duties under the Bankruptcy Act could 
only be found in the ranks of the 
Liberal election agents ; and if his hon. 
Friend’s statement was correct it was 
strong primd facie ground for inquiry. 
He dared say that the President of the 
Board of Trade had adopted the steps 
which he thought adequate to carry out 
the solemn pledge he had given to the 
House in regard to the exercise of that 
patronage ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
could not take shelter behind a Depart- 
mental Committee, and if the pledge 
which he had given had unfortunately 
been broken the right hon. Gentleman 
must be held responsible. Let them 
dismiss from their minds all animus in 
the matter, and let them look at the 
Ipswich case. There was a gentleman 
who had been a tailor at Birmingham, 
who had not been very fortunate in his 
business, and yet who had, on the re- 
commendation of Mr. Jesse Collings, who 
was at once Member for Ipswich and a 
prominent member of the Caucus, been 
appointed to that town, with which he 
had no connection whatever. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg the 
noble Lord’s pardon. Mr. Messent is 
now resident in Ipswich. It was repre- 
sented to me that Mr. Messent was a 
gentleman living upon his means in 
Ipswich at the time of his appointment. 
I do not believe the statement that he 
has compounded with his creditors. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that what he understood his right hon. 
Friend to. assert was that Mr. Messent 


spent a great part of his life in Birming- 
ham. If it was true that this Birming- 
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tailor became connected with Ipswich 
through the hon. Member for Ipswich, 
might they not arrive at the conclusion 
that he was appointed simply because 
Mr. Collings happened to be Member 
for that town? ‘Then, again, let them 
take the case of the appointment in 
York. The President of the Board of 
Trade said he had not wished to make the 
appointment ; he had thought it unneces- 
sary, but he had yielded, and had ap- 
pointed a gentleman who had almost gra- 
tuitously discharged the duties of a Libe- 
ralagent. It was evident that that gen- 
tleman had been appointed because he 
was a Liberal agent. Then there was 
the instance of Taunton. The Attorney 
General had denied that the gentleman 
was his election agent, but he had kept 
the canvass-books. All these were mat- 
ters which ought to be cleared up. If 
the statements made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Evesham (Mr. Dixon-Hartland) 
were true, it was clear that the pre- 
cautions taken concerning these appoint- 
ments had been insufficient. There had 
always been a suspicion as to the manner 
in which this extensive patronage would 
be used, because the President of the 
Board of Trade was the head of the 
Caucus, an institution which had done so 
much to degrade the Civil Service in 
America. In America the great object 
of all reformers had been for years to 
dissociate the Civil Service from the 
electoral machines, and yet here they 
had placed an exceptional piece of 
patronage in the hands of a Minister 
who, by its means, placed persons who 
got it in an exceptional position to ob- 
tain information as to the affairs of 
other people. This patronage should 
have been conferred on persons who 
were free from suspicion, and not given 
to anyone for political services. Com- 
plaint had been made that sufficient in- 
formation had not been given before- 
hand to the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the charges made against the 
Department; but the House must bear 
in mind that these charges had been re- 
peated over and over again in news- 
papers during the Recess. In The Shef- 
field Daily Telegraph there had appeared 
a detailed list of all the persons ap- 
pointed and their antecedents, and the 
attention of the President of the Board 
of Trade must have been called to this, 
because he (Lord George Hamilton) had 
seen a letter written by the right hon, 
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Gentleman’s secretary to the effect that 
the President of the Board of Trade de- 
clined to take any notice of the attack 
in the newspapers, but would be ready 
to defend himself in Parliament. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I did not 
know that the hon. Member was the 
mouthpiece of Zhe Sheffield Daily Tele- 
graph. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
know it even then; it was not the case, 
as the hon. Member for Evesham stood, 
so to speak, on his own bottom. At the 
same time, with the charges made pub- 
licly in the Press before him, the right 
hon. Gentleman was hardly justified in 
complaining of want of information. 
The hon. Member for Evesham had col- 
lected from various sources information 
which he considered justified the state- 
ments he had made. The charge made 
by the hon. Member had in no way been 
met by the President of the Board of 
Trade. If these statements of the hon. 
Member for Evesham were true, and the 
hon. Member was quite prepared to sub- 
stantiate them, it was clear that the 
pledge made to the House had been 

roken, and they had a right to inquire 
how it was this came about, and all his 
hon. Friend asked was an opportunity of 
proving it. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was willing to 
acquit hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite of any desire to make a Party 
or personal attack on the President of 
the Board of Trade ; but some unplea- 
sant language had been used that night, 
which ought to have been avoided. The 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton) spoke on the 
authority of a newspaper—for no other 
authority had been given in that House 
—to induce the House to consider the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the conduct of a Minister of the 
Crown. Even in a criminal case there 
must be some primd facie ground of the 
truth of the charge, and here some evi- 
dence must be given before asking for 
a Committee of Inquiry. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: I stated 
that I had investigated every case my- 
self, and written 600 letters on the sub- 


ject. 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could only have 
wished that the hon. Member had written 
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601, and that the last had been a letter 
to his right hon. Friend informing him 
of the charges he was going to make. 
What did the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex say? He had said that 
there had been a promise that these 
appointments should be made for no 
political causes, and then he had pro- 
ceeded to admit that the right hon. 
Gentleman had delegated these appoint- 
ments to a Committee; that they were 
the persons who made these appoint- 
ments, and, therefore, they had misled 
the right hon.Gentleman. But of what 
politics were these men? Did the noble 
Lord suppose that they were not reason- 
ably loyal to their office? But if that 
was true, these were the persons respon- 
sible for those appointments, although 
he admitted his right hon. Friend was 
responsible to the House. His right 
hon. Friend had omitted to state one 
matter. He had the power to make the 
appointment of every one of these 67 
gentlemen for life, and, with the excep- 
tion of eight of them, he had appointed 
them from year to year, so that they 
could be dismissed by his Successor at 
one year’s notice. That was his right 
hon. Friend’s individual action, and 
quite distinct from any obligation cast 
upon him. Let them not be mealy- 
mouthed. This was a charge of corrup- 
tion against a Minister—and on what 
sort of evidence was it based? As re- 
garded the case of Taunton, the legal 
political agent, who was one of the can- 
didates, had not obtained the appoint- 
ment, but the person who was Deputy 
Registrar of the County Court, and was 
recommended in the most earnest way 
by the County Court Judge, on account 
of his experience in dealing with bank- 
ruptcy cases, had been appointed. It 
was true that the gentleman in question 
had accompanied him on his canvass, 
but he was not in any way his agent. 
From first to last, until the hon. Gentle- 
man had made the charge against his 
right hon. Friend and himself, no one 
human being had denied that that ap- 
pointment was the very best that could be 
made. There was a time, perhaps, when 
political animosity got the better of that 
chivalry which was usual among men, 
and he feared that such was the case 
now; for when they heard the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex tell the 
House that he abhorred those who had 
anything to do with the Caucus, it was 
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not difficult for hon. Members to trace 
the spirit in which these charges had 
been made—charges which, as he had 
said, had so utterly fallen to the ground. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman, when 
he gave his pledge to the House, must 
himself have felt that he never would 
have got the Bill passed unless the 
House had placed implicit confidence in 
that pledge. No one could deny that 
there had been a most uneasy feeling 
throughout the country—[‘‘ No, no!’ } 
—a very strong feeling, even among 
the Friends of the right hon. Gentle- 
man—as to the way in which these ap- 
pointments had been made. That was 
not to be wondered at when the results 
were looked at in broad figures; they 
were sufficient to warrant at least a sus- 

icion in men’s minds that that pledge 
had not been fairly fulfilled. Everyone 
had a right to expect, and did expect, 
that the particular officer of the Govern- 
ment who had charge of the appoint- 
ments would see that pledge strictly and 
liberally carried out. At all events, the 
figures were quite sufficient to arouse 
public inquiry in the matter. 

Mr. CAUSTON: Are they correct ? 

Sr R. ASSHETON CROSS re- 
marked that they had not been denied 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CAUSTON: He does not know 
anything about it. 

Sirk R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that the figures had not been revised by 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, but 
they had been stated to the House on 
the authority of a Member of the House, 
and, primd facie, the authority and word 
of a Member was to be believed when 
he said he had made strict inquiries into 
a matter. What were the results of 
the figures? There were 67 appoint- 
ments in all, 51 of whom were Liberals; 
19 of the 51 were election agents, and 
four out of the 19 were election agents 
for Members of the present Govern- 
ment. It was for the honour and credit 
of the Government that this statement 
should be met, for if there was the 
smallest suspicion that this patronage 
had been wrongly used the country was 
entitled to inquire into it. The hon. 
Member who brought the matter for- 
ward said he would not mention 
more than six of the names of these 
gentlemen ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said, in reply, that he ought 
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to have had full knowledge of the names 
in the cases that were to be brought for- 
ward, in order that he might be enabled 
to answer. It was very remarkable, 
however, if the names were perfectly 
new to him, what an intimate knowledge 
the right hon. Gentleman displayed of 
the majority of them. Without refer- 
ring at length to the cases in which 
these appointments had been made, he 
might refer to a few of them as typical 
of the rest. The first he would mention 
was that at Ipswich, where the gentle- 
man appointed came from Birmingham, 
and was one of the 800 or 900, or what- 
ever the number might be, who con- 
trolled the elections in that borough in 
the Liberal interest. This gentleman 
went down to Ipswich with the present 
senior Member for that constituency, 
and assisted in procuring his election. 
A few months later this gentleman was 
appointed Official Receiver for the dis- 
trict in which Ipswich was situate, and 
it was scarcely possible to doubt that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade was aware of his 
antecedents before the appointment was 
made. He was sure that hon. Members 
below the Gangway on the Ministerial 


side of the House, who so tly 
cheered the speech of the ri ; 
Gentleman, were as strongly as 


he could be to the perpetrati a job, 
and he asked them to bear in mind the 
facts which he had stated. It ought to 
be the highest object of this House to 
see to it that these and all other appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service of the country 
were beyond suspicion, and that the 
Service should be maintained in a state 
of purity, which was its pride, and in 
which it transcended the similar Services 
in every country of the world. The 
next case was that of a draper who was 
appointed Official Receiver at York, and 
who was an active agent, acting on be- 
half of the Liberal candidate for that 
city—a fact which, if it was not within 
the knowledge of the right hon. Gentle- 
man before the appointment was made, 
might have been easily ascertained by 
him, and, being ascertained, ought to 
have had weight in the question of mak- 
ing the appointment. As far as this 
gentleman was concerned, it was ad- 
mitted further that he was not the 
strongest among the candidates ;. and, 
even if he had been, it would surely 
have been better not to make a selection 
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which could give rise to an idea that in 
future—no matter what Party might be 
in Office— political services were almost 
as a matter of course to be rewarded by 
appointments in the Civil Service. In 
the case of the appointment to Here- 
ford, the gentleman selected for the 
office was not only a strong Liberal par- 
tizan, but he had also been party to a 
questionable compromise which was 
effected between the rival political sec- 
tions in the case of an Election Petition 
which was presented and tried. Then, 
in the case of Taunton, the Official Re- 
ceiver was a gentleman who had care 
of the canvass books of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this was not so. 
The gentleman had not care of his can- 
vass books, but accompanied him from 
house to house in his canvass, and was 
in no way responsible for the manage- 
ment of the contest. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
it was clear that if the gentleman was 
not an election agent, he at any rate 
assisted the hon. and learned Gentleman 
in his canvass. Then, again, it was ad- 
mitted that the gentleman who was ap- 
pointed at Sheffield had acted as an 
election agent; and in Oxford and 
Derby the appointees were gentlemen 
who had on occasion acted as the election 
agents of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who was now Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. When 
the hon. Member had shown that out of 
67 gentlemen appointed 51 had been 
Liberals, of whom 19 had been Liberal 
electioneering agents, and fourthe agents 
of Members of the Government, he 
thought that a sufficient case had been 
made out for inquiry ; and it was for 
the credit of the Government and of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself that some 
further answer should be given, because, 
without such answer, the country would 
not be satisfied. 

Mr. DODDS said, the general ques- 
tion had been so fully entered into 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, that 
he should not have risen unless he 
had had some personal experience of the 
matter in dispute. The first of the cases 
alluded to in connection with these ap- 

ointments was that of York. It had 
een said over and over again that Mr. 
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Wilkinson had been the Liberal election 
agent for York; but that statement was 
an entire misrepresentation, and was 
not true. [Cries of “Oh!”] Hon. 
Members might cry ‘‘Oh!” as much as 
they pleased; but he had not risen to 
say anything that he was not thoroughly 
acquainted with, and he was fully ac- 
quainted with all the details of the York 
appointment. There were residing at 
York a Liberal agent for that city and a 
Liberal agent for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, but neither of them was Mr. 
Wilkinson. Mr. Wilkinson was a draper 
ofthe highest respectability in the City of 
York. [A laugh.| Hon. Members might 
laugh, but there had been other re- 
spectable drapers in York, one of whom . 
not very many years ago became a 
Member of that House, and a very 
distinguished member and ornament of 
society. He referred to the late George 
Hudson. Mr. Wilkinson was not an 
unworthy representative of the City of 
York; he had retired from business 
some time ago on a competency, and, 
having retired, he was anxious to fill up 
a portion of his time with some active 
employment. Mr. Wilkinson made an 
application for this appointment at a 
time when he had not acted as election 
agent in any way. | Cries of ‘‘Oh!”} 
Hon. Members might say ‘‘Oh!” as 
much as they pleased, but he repeated 
that Mr. Wilkinson had not acted as 
election agent in any way whatever at 
the time he applied for this post. When, 
however, the Corrupt Practices Act came 
into operation, it became doubtful how 
far paid agents might be employed ; and 
at a recent bye-election for the City of 
York, when Mr. Lockwood, a barrister 
on the Northern Circuit, became a can- 
didate, Mr. Wilkinson acted as his 
honorary election agent. He could see 
no reason why that fact ought to dis- 
qualify Mr. Wilkinson from being ap- 
pointed to this office. He believed that 
pressure had been put upon theright hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade by leading Conservatives in York 
and others in order to induce him to 
alter his determination as to appoint- 
ing a Receiver in Bankruptcy at Scar- 
borough instead of York. A deputation, 
composed of gentlemen belonging to 
both political Parties, waited upon the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he (Mr. 
Dodds) knew that the President of the 
Board of Trade yielded to their repre- 
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sentations under great pressure. One of 
the leading Conservatives in York told 
him (Mr. Dodds) how the right hon. 
Gentleman had relieved the city from a 
a great difficulty. In consequence of 
his own personal knowledge of both 
political Parties in the North of Eng- 
land, and the professional position he 
occupied in that part of the country, he 
had received more applications for re- 
commendations in connection with these 
appointments than probably any other 
man in that House. Perhaps the House 
would allow him to state what had 
happened in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Among the applicants was 
a leading Oonservative agent in the 
borough of Middlesborough, who had 
acted as agent for the junior Member for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. 
Guy Dawnay); and he (Mr. Dodds) had 
endorsed the application with a state- 
ment that the gentleman in question was 
a good man. Before, however, the ap- 
pointment was made—as soon as the 
application became known to the Town 
Council of Stockton and the people of 
Middlesborough—there was a great out- 
cry from both of these boroughs against 
the appointment of a Conservative to 
the office. Representations were ac- 
cordingly made to the Board of Trade, 
and the answer returned by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade was this—‘‘ We have 
not considered politics at all in making 
these appointments; we only consider 
the fact that the gentleman we propose 
to appoint is a good man, and we, there- 
fore, intend to appoint him.” He had 
been appointed accordingly. He (Mr. 
Dodds) spoke of these matters as having 
occurred within his own personal know- 
ledge. He had happened to go to the 
Board of Trade to see Mr. Giffen with 
reference to another of these appoint- 
ments—[ Cries of ‘‘ Name!’ ]—and he 
had found from the beginning to the 
end that political considerations were 
never allowed in the smallest degree to 
interfere in the matter. As a matter of 
fact, in his own borough and in his own 
district a Conservative had been ap- 
pointed, proving conclusively the truth of 
the assertion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, that 
political considerations had nothing 
whatever to do with these appointments. 

Mr. ECROYD said, that, in the few 
remarks he intended to make, he should 
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endeavour to avoid all Party animus. 
He had acted as one of the Members of 
the Grand Committee on the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill last year, and at the com- 
mencement of the sittings of that Com- 
mittee there was a natural anxiety 
that the patronage created by the Bill 
should not be used for the further- 
ance of Party and political objects. 
They were all glad, therefore, to receive 
the positive assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade that any such course would 
be avoided. He did not for one mo- 
ment dispute the correctness of the 
statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that he had endeavoured, and 
that the Committee entrusted with the 
important task of making these appoint- 
ments had also endeavoured, to select 
only the best men; but in most, if not 
all, places there must have been several 
men of equal ability and fitness for such 
appointments, and the present complaint 
was that, there being a choice of com- 
petent men, a great preponderance of 
gentlemen of one particular Party had 
been selected. In regard to his own 
district, the person who had been ap- 
pointed was a gentleman at Preston, 
against whose fitness and capacity not 
a word would be said by him, and 
he believed not a word would be said 
by anyone; but it so happened that 
Preston was a town where Conservatism 
was exceedingly predominant, and if this 
gentleman was eligible for the appoint- 
ment he must maintain that there were 
men equally eligible in the other political 
Party who were passed over. This was 
not a matter which ought to be discussed 
in regard to mere Party and personal 
considerations, and if that were the only 
meaning of it, he, for one, would cer- 
tainly decline to take any part in the 
discussion. The Bankruptcy Act, how- 
ever, was an important measure in re- 
gard to which he had entertained san- 
guine hopes that it might tend to the 
promotion of commercial morality in 
the country. How essential, therefore, 
even from the beginning, to avoid any 
possible imputation of Party objects 
in connection with the appointments 
made under it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Trade, no doubt with perfect sincerity, 
asserted that he had not allowed himself 
to be swayed by political considerations 
in making the appointments; but, in his 
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(Mr. Ecroyd’s) opinion, the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to have laid down as 
a rule for the guidance of the Com- 
mittee which he had appointed to act 
in conjunction with the Board of Trade 
this simple principle—that no man who 
had occupied the position of election 
agent in connection with either political 
Party should be eligible for the appoint- 
ment of Official Receiver. It was per- 
fectly absurd to say that such a rule 
would have narrowed the choice so much 
that eligible appointments could not 
have been made; and certainly, if such 
a principle had been laid down for 
the guidance of the Committee, the 
most grievous suspicion in regard to 
the furtherance of Party and political 
aims would have been avoided. He did 
not, for one moment, believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman had consciously 
departed from the pledge which he gave; 
but he did believe that there had been 
a serious and lamentable misadventure 
which had created grave doubt in the 
minds of many people as to the safety of 
measures of a centralizing character such 
as the Bankruptcy Act. The fact was 
now patent to the country that out of 
67 appointments 51 had been made of 
gentlemen who were closely connected 
with the political Party to which the 
right hon. Gentleman belonged, and it 
was even more lamentable that of those 
51 no fewer than 19 had been Liberal 
election agents. The appointment of a 
Select Committee was now necessary to 
reassure the country in this early stage 
of the operation of the Bankruptcy Act 
that there was no danger of the develop- 
ment of officialism or centralization, or 
of the institution of a system which had 
proved most disastrous in the United 
States of America. They knew perfectly 
well that the principle of conferring the 
spoils upon the victors had been worked 
out in the United States in a manner 
highly detrimental to the best interests 
of that country; and he was sure he 
might appeal to Gentlemen of the Party 
opposite who had been Members of the 
Grand Committee on Trade last year to 
confirm him in stating that there was 
a feeling not confined to Gentlemen of 
one political Party, but freely expressed 
by both, that this great political danger 
should be avoided. He believed, if a 
full inquiry were made into the whole 
matter, and if it could be proved that 
every endeavour had been made to avoid 
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attaching the slightest Party interest to 
these appointments, such a result would 
allay much legitimate anxiety now felt 
throughout the country. For himself, 
he believed that the right hon. Gentle. 
man himself had the greatest interest in 
assenting to the appointment of a Select 
Committee, and he entertained a con- 
fident expectation that the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to show that 
he had not intentionally failed to fulfil 
the pledge he had given upon this sub- 


ject. 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 


thought it was a remarkable circum- 
stance that of the four hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House who 
represented very large centres of popu- 
lation, and who had taken part in this 
debate, not one had made any complaint 
whatever in regard to the operation of 
the Act, or the distribution of patronage 
under it in those parts of the country 
which they respectively represented. Of 
those four hon. Members three came 
from the county in which he also had 
the honour of representing a consti- 
tuency. The fourth was the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton), and not one of them, in 
dealing with the subject, had made a 
single representation in regard to the 
maladministration of the Act in the dis- 
trict with which he was most intimately 
connected. He thought it would have 
been much more to the credit of the 
right hon. Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) if he 
had made some reference to the distri- 
bution of the patronage in the county 
which he himself represented. In that 
county there was a population of 
4,000,000, and it was a matter of the 
greatest importance that the Act should 
be properly administered. What was, 
therefore, incumbent upon the right 
hon. Gentleman was either to allege 
against the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade or the 
Government that the Act was not being 
properly administered in Lancaster, or 
that its administration in that county 
had failed. It was well known to the 
right hon. Gentleman that in the chief 
town of Lancashire—namely, Lancaster 
—a Conservative solicitor had been ap- 

inted, to the great dismay of the 

iberal Party. The hon. Member for 
Evesham (Mr. Dixon-Hartland) in- 
formed the House that in making these 
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appointments the Government had paid 
regard to the political opinions of the 
different candidates for the office. All 
he (Mr. Arthur Arnold) could say was 
that, to his own knowledge—and he be- 
lieved the Members for Manchester 
would make the same representation— 
although the Representatives for Man- 
chester and Salford had recommended 
the y* Sept made by several per- 
sons, they were perfectly ignorant of 
the politics of these persons; and there 
was this additional fact, that not one of 
the applicants recommended by the hon. 
Members for Manchester and Salford 
had received any appointment what- 
ever. There was only one accusation 
which had been made that evening which 
deserved attention, and he was glad to 
find that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
directed his attention to it. The hon. 
Member for Evesham (Mr. Dixon-Hart- 
land) said that one of the gentlemen 
who had been appointed to this office 
had made a composition with his cre- 
ditors. [Mr. Drxon-Harrianp : rie 
The hon. Member had stated, at al 
events, that the gentleman in question 
had been in an unfortunate position 
with regard to his creditors. He re- 
garded that as an unfortunate statement, 
and he would on no account be in the 
position of the hon. Member for Eves- 
ham, who, having received a letter from 
the President of the Board of Trade 
asking him for the names of the persons 
whose appointments he intended to 
question, had neglected to answer that 
letter, and had, nevertheless, made a 
statement seriously affecting the credit 
of persons who were now Officially con- 
nected with the State, without having 
done his utmost to ascertain whether the 
allegations he made were well-founded 
and correct. He regretted the Party 
and political animus which the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton) had imported into 
the debate when he talked about the 
Birmingham Caucus, and the political 
influences which had been brought to 
bear upon the matter. The question 
for the consideration of the House was 
one of a plain and simple character— 
namely, the desirability of the appoint- 
ments which had been made; and he 
thought the debate might have been 
confined to that simple point. He 
thought the judgment of the House 
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would beunanimous. The statement of 
the President of the Board of Trade did 
him great honour; it not only acquitted 
him from the charge made against him, 
but it showed that in circumstances of 
great difficulty and delicacy he had used 
his best endeavour to discharge his duty 
to the State with the utmost conscien- 
tiousness. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
would only detain the House for a few 
moments while he gave the reasons why 
he should refuse to support the Motion 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. The Motion was— 

‘*That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the manner into which the patron- 
age conferred on the President of the Board of 
Trade by the Bankruptcy Act of 1883, has been 
exercised by him.”’ 


If the House were to agree to that Re- 
solution, it would express dissatisfaction 
with the statement made by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and would 
declare that that statement was alto- 
gether insufficient to acquit him of 
personal responsibility in the matter. 
Having listened to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement, he would ask the 
House what more could any man have 
done than the President of the Board of 
Trade had done? He did not think 
that any man could have done more 
than had actually been done by the 
right hon. Gentleman to shield himself 
from all suspicion of favouritism in 
making these appointments; but, while 
he said that, he must be allowed to ex- 
press regret that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not seen his way to accede to 
the appointment of a Committee of In- 
quiry, not into his own appointments, 
but into the selections which had been 
made by his own Departmental Com- 
mittee, because it was impossible not 
to see, whether consciously or not he 
would not say, that those who had the 
management of the selection had given 
a most extraordinary proportion of the 
appointments to persons who belonged 
to the political Party now in power. It 
was perfectly incredible, as the noble 
Lord on the Front Opposition Bench 
(Lord George Hamilton) had remarked, 
that all the available talent, or even to 
the extent of 30 per cent, was concen- 
trated in the small ring constituted by 
Liberal electioneering agents. It would 
strike a blow at the political life of the 
country, if such an example was to be 
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set without any inquiry being made. 
He could not forget that this was not 
the first occasion on which appointments 
under the Bankruptcy Act had been 
criticized. He could not for a moment 
supposethattheright hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, for the 
sake of his own good name, which was 
indissolubly connected with this mea- 
sure, would allow that name to be asso- 
ciated with anything like favouritism. 
The right hon. Gentleman would be 
judged as a successful politician and 
statesman by the success of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, and he was far too great a 
man to jeopardize the Act by appointing 
men to important judicial offices whose 
only recommendation was to be found 
in the activity with which they had pro- 
moted Party movement among the bo- 
rough constituencies. He (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) had thought it necessary to 
make this statement in order to show 
why it was that he should vote against 
the Resolution in the case of a Division, 
and he would only repeat the expression 
of his regret that some inquiry was not 
to be instituted. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
come down to the House under the idea 
that they were going to discuss the 
Estimates ; but he found the House en- 
gaged in an idle and profitless discussion 
upon the bankruptcy appointments. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) said there was primd facia evi- 
dence in support of the charges of the 
hon. Member for Evesham (Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland), and, therefore, a Committee 
ought to be appointed; and he knew 
that hon. Members from Ireland were 
constantly asserting that the appoint- 
ments made in connection with that 
country were monstrous. Would, how- 
ever, the right hon. Gentleman get up 
to support a Committee of Inquiry into 
every one of them? Now, what were the 
facts of this case? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade had appointed a Departmental 
Committee, and had told that Committee 
to find the best men for Official Assignees 
who could be found. It did not at all 
surprise him (Mr. Labouchere) that out 
of 67 appointments it had been dis- 
covered that in 51 cases the best candi- 
dates for the appointments were Liberals. 
That was precisely the result he should 
have anticipated. While the hon. Gen- 
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right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman had appointed a Committee, 
and had actually told them not to ask 
whether a candidate was a Liberal or a 
Conservative. “He strongly protested 
against the right hon. Gentleman having 
given so many as 16 of these appoint- 
ments to Conservatives. It was a falling 
away from all the old traditions of poli- 
tical life. He quite agreed with the 
remark of Lord Palmerston when that 
noble Lord said—‘ The best man is the 
man I like best.”” Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite when in Office always appointed 
Conservatives to desirable posts, and 
never appointed Liberals. He, therefore, 
did complain of his right hon. Friend for 
having, in this instance, appointed any 
Conservative at all; and he did so be- 
cause there was no principle of give and 
take in the matter. The Conservatives 
never appointed Liberals or Radicals; 
but yet the Liberals were perpetually 
appointing Conservatives. Look at the 
Bishops and the Judges. A Liberal 
Government were continually appointing 
the Rev. So-and-so to a Bishopric, and 
when any inquiry was made as to his 
political principles it was found that he 
was a Conservative. He held that a 
Liberal Government should never ap- 
point a Conservative until they dis- 
covered that no sound Liberal was pre- 
pared to take the place. His: notions 
might be old-fashioned; but they were 
the notions which had made England 
what it was, and they might depend 
upon it that they would gain nothing by 
altering them in this objectionable man- 
ner. The hon. Member for Stockton 
(Mr. Dodds) said that when a man asked 
him for his aid in getting an appoint- 
ment, he never thought of inquiring 
whether he was a Conservative or & 
Liberal. Now, if a man asked him (Mr. 
Labouchere) to aid him in getting an 
appointment, the first question he put to 
him was—‘‘ What are your politics?” 
And if he did not find that his politics 
were sound he invariably said—‘‘ Wait 
until your friends come in and then you 
may get what you want.” He hoped, if 
the hon. Member for Evesham intended 
to take a Division, he would do so at 
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tlemen opposite had been eomplaining 
of the conduct of the President of the 
Board of Trade, he (Mr. Labouchere) 
had been sitting there nearly boiling 
over with indignation, because he also 
had a complaint to make against the 
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once, so that the House might be able 
to enter upon some more practical 
question. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
should be glad to learn whether the 
Government adopted the extraordinary 
argument contained in the speech to 
which they had just listened, because it 
would simplify matters very much. If 
it was upon that ground that the Go- 
vernment was to be defended, then the 
case was clearly proved. There was, 
however, one slight element forgotten 
in the speech to which they had just 
listened — namely, the pledge that had 
been given that no such considerations 
as that referred to should affect any of 
the appointments. Of course, the hon. 
Gentleman might think that an im- 
material circumstance, but most hon. 
Members would regard it as of some im- 
portance. He (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
had been a little surprised to hear the 
concluding portions of the speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor), because, 
although the hon. Member stated that 
he could not support the Motion, it ap- 
peared to him (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
that he gave cogent reasons for sup- 
porting the appointment of a Committee. 
There was one reason given by the hon. 
Gentleman which he heartily sympa- 
thized with—namely, that they must 
accept the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade that he had nothing to do with 
the matter. He had no doubt they would 
all receive that assurance on both sides 
of the House. At the same time, how- 
ever, it seemed to him that a serious 
principle was involved in the assump- 
tion that when a Minister was intrusted 
with a Parliamentary duty, he could not 
only shield himself, but everyone else, 
from responsibility, by simply saying 
that personally he had had nothing to do 
with it. He should have thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman had some- 
thing to do with it, and that it was his 
duty to see that the pledge which he 
had given to Parliament was not broken. 
They all accepted what the right hon. 
Gentleman said ; but let them see what 
the facts of the case were. He did not 
propose to deal with the argument that 
51 out of 67 were Liberals; but he would 
like to know what a learned Judge would 
say if he were dealing with the appoint- 
ments which had been made in this 
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instance, and whether a candidate at an 
election had been guilty or not of cor- 
rupt practices when he gave certain ap- 
pointments to persons who happened to 
be supporters of his own political Party ? 
He had been glad to see the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) on his 
feet—they often heard the hon. Mem- 
ber without seeing him on his feet. 
The hon. Gentleman had given the 
House a remarkable example. He told 
them that one of the appointments had 
been given to a gentleman who had 
assisted a very distinguished member of 
the Bar at a recent election for the City 
of York, under these peculiar circum- 
stances—that since the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill passed, it was impossible for 
any election agent to receive remunera- 
tion from the candidate, and, therefore, 
he ought to receive remuneration from 
the Ministry. So far as he (Sir Har- 
dinge Giffard) could see, that appeared 
te be the only justification for this par- 
ticular appointment. What was it they 
were now asking for? It was not for 
condemnation, but for inquiry—an in- 
quiry that would satisfy everybody that 
there was no ground for the accusation, 
or, if ground was shown, that then they 
might act upon it. He did not intend 
to treat seriously the trifling which the 
question had received at the hands of 
the last speaker; but how did the public 
regard the question? An hon. Gentle- 
man had taken the trouble to verify the 
accusations which had been made public 
in various parts of the country, and he 
said—‘‘ I have satisfied myself that these 
accusations are true, and I undertake to 
prove them, if you will give me a Com- 
mittee.” What was the answer given 
to that statement? Did the Ministers 
say the accusations were not true? No. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) said he did not know anything 
about them, and that he certainly was 
not aware that any gentleman appointed 
was a Liberal agent. That, however, 
was not the question; but whether these 
appointments had been very largely 
given to prominent Liberal partizans as 
a reward for their political action? It 
certainly appeared to be a questionable 
transaction which it was very necessary 
to inquire into, and especially one in- 
cident which had been mentioned — 
namely, the withdrawal of a Petition 
and a bargain between the two political 
Parties in a borough. That seemed to 
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him to be a very serious charge; and so 
far he could not understand that there 
had been any denial of it. All that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Evesham 
(Mr. Dixon-Hartland) asked was that 
he should be allowed to prove these 
accusations. With reference to the cases 
that had been mentioned, he thought it 
would have been better if the names of 
the gentlemen whose appointments it 
was intended to call into question had 
been given to the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade; 
but, at the same time, it was quite true 
that these were not things that were 
heard of now for the first time. * All 
the names had been published, and the 
nature of the cases also. If the names 
had been given that morning—and he 
thought it would have been better if 
they had been—it would not have de- 
cided the matter ‘“‘ Aye”’ or “‘ No” that 
night; but there must have been a 
question either of adjournment or of 
allowing the case to go to a Committee 
of Inquiry, and that was what his hon. 
Friend asked for. He (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) did not say that the charges 
were true, or, at any rate, every one of 
them; but he should be glad to know 
that there had been no such malver- 
sation as was suggested in the accusa- 
tions which had been made. The matter 
ought not to be passed over without 
inquiry, either for the sake of the gen- 
tlemen who were concerned, or for the 
sake of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. It would be most unsatisfactory 
to let the matter stay where it was now. 
No one could doubt that it would be 
the subject of accusation throughout 
the country hereafter if an opportunity 
were not afforded of having it cleared up 


now. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuetz) said, he could not 
agree with the hon. Gentleman opposite 
that the adoption of the Motion would 
not involve any censure on the President 
of the Board of Trade. He had never 
yet heard of an instance in which a Com- 
mittee had been moved for except on 
the ground that a primd facie case of 
misconduct on the part of the Minister 
had been made out. If this Committee 
were granted, those who now said it could 
be granted without any censure being 
passed upon his right hon. Friend, 
would go through the country saying 
that the House of Commons had con- 


Sir Hardinge Giffard 


{COMMONS} 
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demned him for the way in which he 
had exercised the patronage of the 
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Crown. He knew something himself 
about the way in which persons went 
about the country making accusations 
upon no better foundation than that. 
To appoint a Committee to inquire into 
the mode in which the patronage of the 
Crown had been exercised by a Mem- 
ber of the Government would have 
the further disadvantage of discrediting 
the officials who had been appointed. 
They could not appoint such a Com- 
mittee or have such an Inquiry without 
a certain amount of discredit being at- 
tached to the officials, and in that way 
the working of the Act would be ma- 
terially impaired. That being so, it re- 
quired a very strong case indeed to 
justify the appointment of such a Com- 
mittee. He knew personally something 
about the course which had been taken in 
making these appointments. Of his own 
knowledge he was aware that for months 
past his right hon Friend, in conjunction 
with those who had acted with him, had 
considered these appointments with an 
earnest and anxious desire to select the 
best men who could be obtained. He 
said no more than the truth when he 
said that his right hon. Friend was 
anxious only for the success of these ap- 
pointments ; that they should have no- 
thing to do with politics, but that the 
country should get the best men who 
could be obtained in order to insure the 
satisfactory working of the Act. He 
hoped the House would look at the 
matter from a common-sense point of 
view. The reputation of his right hon. 
Friend depended to some extent upon 
the way in which the Act worked. What 
evidence was there, on the other hand, 
that any improper political motives 
had entered into the making of these 
appointments? It was suggested that 
his right hon. Friend had appointed 
more Liberals than Conservatives, and 
that the proportion was grossly unfair. 
Was it at all likely that his right hon. 
Friend would have allowed such a con- 
sideration to influence his mind? He 
had the strongest reasons for acting in 
a totally different spirit. If he had 
been foolish enough to do anything of 
that kind he must have known that the 
work in which he was engaged would 
have been known in the course of 4 
month, and that his own political repu- 
tation must be sacrificed. Political ob- 
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jects in making the appointments never 
once entered the mind of his right 
hon. Friend; but his only thought was 
how to get the best men. His right 
hon. Friend appointed a Committee to 
save time in the work of sifting every 
case. They did sift every case. He 
knew of his own personal knowledge 
that the object had been to ascertain 
who were the best men, and that no 
polities whatever had entered into the 
matter. It had been said that a great 
many more Liberals had been appointed 
than Conservatives. First of all, the 
statement rested entirely upon the asser- 
tion of the hon. Member for Evesham 
(Mr. Dixon-Hartland). They had that 
statement, and they were asked to take 
it as evidence of an improper motive on 
the part of the President of the Board 
of Trade in making the appointments. 
In making the appointments his right 
hon. Friend was guided by the action of 
his Departmental Committee, whose Re- 
port was before the House. His right 
hon. Friend might have made these 
officials permanent officials, so that 
they could not be displaced when the 
other political Party came into power, 
but he had not done so; he had merely 
made temporary appointments, every 
one of which could be set aside if right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite came into 
power. Surely that was very strong 
evidence of the good faith of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and showed that he 
was really anxious to get the best men 
he could. The House had before them, 
under the hands of the Committee 
appointed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, a statement that they had re- 
commended the men who appeared to 
them to be most fitted, and they had 
never concerned themselves about the 
politics of the applicants, and that 
in the vast majority of cases they knew 
nothing whatever about the politics 
of the candidates. That statement was 


- signed by Mr. Giffen, Mr. Harding, 


Mr. Storeham, and Mr. John Smith. 
Was the House going to say that that 
statement was false? And if it was not 
false, was the mere statement of an hon. 
Member of that House to outweigh the 
statement made by the Members of the 
Departmental Committee and signed, in 
which these Gentlemen pledged them- 
selves that politics had never entered 
into their consideration? Was that state- 
ment false ?—because, if it was not false, 





{Maron 7, 1884} 
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there could be no ground for an Inquiry. 
It was said that the majority of those 
who had been appointed were Liberals ; 
but all the appointments were based 
upon a Report from public officials, and 
he challenged hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to say that those officials were not pub- 
lic servants of the highest honour and 
integrity. Some of them had been for 
many years in the Public Service, and 
they pledged themselves to the truth of 
the statement they had made. If that 
statement was true, there could be no 
ground for an Inquiry. There might 
have been a blunder, but, to the best of 
the knowledge of these gentlemen, they 
had selected the best men; at any rate, 
they had not allowed themselves to be 
actuated by political motives. If hon. 
Members pressed for an Inquiry they 
necessarily suggested that the statement 
made by these gentlemen was false, and 
in that way they cast the most serious 
imputation upon men who had been 
long in the Public Service, and who 
were men of as much honour and in- 
tegrity as any Member of that House. 
So far as he could make out, no one had 
said that the appointments were im- 
proper or that there were better men in 
competition. What the charge amounted 
to was that so many Conservatives had 
been appointed against so many Libe- 
rals; but, unless the signed Report of the 
Departmental Committee was absolutely 
untrue, there was no ground whatever for 
saying that political considerations had 
entered into the appointments. It was 
impossible for the mas to appoint a 
Committee without involving an accusa- 
tion of that kind; and he asked them in 
all seriousness whether a primd facte 
case had been made out? Had any 
Member ventured to say that any one of 
these appointments was an improper ap- 
pointment? No such charge had been 
made, or was attempted tu be substan- 
tiated. The real charge was this—that, 
although the best men might have been 
appointed, they were not Conservatives. 
That was what the case came to; and 
was that a ground for appointing a 
Committee of Inquiry ? Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite admitted that they had no 
case; at any rate, they had not brought 
one forward. What they said was, there 
ought to be an Inquiry, because it was 
wrong to appoint men, even if they were 
the best men, if they bapesnes to be 
Liberals. But, as he pointed out, 
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there was a far more serious matter in- 
volved in the question than the mere 
appointment of a Committee of Inquiry— 
namely, the fact that a Committee could 
not be appointed without casting a serious 
imputation upon valuable public ser- 
vants, two of whom were gentlemen exer- 
cising most important functions under 
the Bankruptcy Act—namely, the Chief 
Administrator in Bankruptcy, and the 
Chief Official Receiver in London. What 
was proposed by the hon. Member for 
Evesham (Mr. Dixon-Hartland) was to 
upset all the valuable work they were 
doing, and to cast upon them the stigma 
that they had been influenced by im- 
proper motives. He submitted that he 
had made out a very much stronger case 
in the public interest against the ap- 
pointment of this Committee than any- 
thing that had been made out in its 
favour. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he always listened 
with attention and interest to his hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor Gene- 
ral, especially when his hon. and learned 
Friend endeavoured to argue a question 
rather than to carry away the House by 
the mere force of declamation; but he 
would remind his hon. and learned 
Friend of a ease that occurred before 
he (the Solicitor General) became a 
Member of that House, and in which he 
(Mr. Raikes) was personally concerned. 
Therefore, he could speak from positive 
recollection. The case he referred to oc- 
curred as far back as 1871 or 1872. 
It became his painful duty at that time 
to move for a Committee of Inquiry into 
the conduct of a Minister who was a 
Member of the last Liberal Administra- 
tion with reference to certain proceedings 
in connection with his Department, and 
the Motion he made was at once seconded 
bythe Minister himself whose conduct the 
House was invited to inquire into—at 
any rate, if he did not formally second 
it, he rose and said he was sorry that 
someone else had done so, because he 
had been anxious to have that oppor- 
tunity himself. That was the way in 
which a Minister of that day met charges 
of this nature. What a change had 
come over them since. That night a 
Motion had been made for an inquiry 
into the conduct of the President of the 
Board of Trade in the administration of 
the powers conferred upon him by the 
Bankruptcy Act of last Session, and 
they had had speeches of great anima- 


The Solicitor General 


{COMMONS} 
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tion, but not very much argument, from 
Gentlemen of the Long Robe whoadorned 
the Treasury Bench. All of them de- 
recated the Motion; but he could not 
help being reminded of the words— 


‘* Methinks the lady doth protest too much.” 


Hethought that hon. and learned Gentle- 
men who hadseatson the Treasury Bench 
should confine themselves more to argu- 
mentative statements, and not appeal so 
much to the feelings of the House. His 
hon. and learned Friend (the Solicitor 
General) was of opinion that if any in- 
quiry were granted a terrible slur or 
stigma would be cast upon three or 
four most respectable members of 
the Public Service. That was the 
gist of the argument of his hon. and 
learned Friend, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman attempted to draw 
the House aside from the responsibility 
which necessarily attached to the Head 
of the Department, in order to induce 
them to abstain from inquiry out of con- 
sideration for the feelings of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s subordinates. He did 
not suppose that any Member on that 
side of the House would yield to his 
hon. and learned Friend in the respect 
he entertained for the gentlemen whose 
names had been mentioned; but, al- 
though they respected those gentle- 
man, there was no particular reason 
why they should not inquire into the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
whose course of action in this matter 
was impugned. He thought they were 
going to hear something about another 
document which appeared in the public 
Press in close connection with that which 
had been referred to. He remembered 
reading that document with feelings al- 
most of awe. It was a Minute of the 
Lords of the Council. He had always 
been accustomed to treat with proper 
respect a document emanating from so 
distinguished and so respectable a 
source, and he had seen occasionally the 
names of two or three distinguished 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
placed at the head of such a document 
as having been present when those 
Minutes were being propounded. On 
that particular occasion he felt that 
the document which had emanated 
from the Council Chamber, and which 
bore the name of the right hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, was one which deserved 
the consideration of the House and the 
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country. That document, however, did 
not have a place in the speech of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General ; but 
he thought it formed part of the ques- 
tion which would come under the consi- 
deration of the country and the House 
in connection with the matter raised by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Eves- 
ham. He would advert for one moment 
to the result of the Motion which, 10 or 
12 years ago, he ventured to make in 
that House for inquiry into the conduct 
of a Member of the Administration. As 
he had said, in the first instance, the 
Government met him with extreme will- 
ingness to grant that inquiry ; in fact, 
he might say that the Gentleman who 
then managed the Business of the Go- 
vernment in that House came to consult 
him as to the persons who should form 
the Committee. But after the statement 
made on that occasion by the Minister 
into whose conduct the inquiry was 
asked for, he was desirous of withdraw- 
ing his Motion. The zeal, however, of 


hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
always the depositories of purity, pre- 
vented his withdrawing the Motion 
he had propounded, and it was ne- 


gatived by the House. Three days 
afterwards the Minister resigned. He 
thought this was a matter worthy of 
the attention of the House in connec- 
tion with this subject, though he did 
not wish at that moment to refer more 
particularly to the Gentleman whose 
conduct was then the subject of the 
Motion for Inquiry. He thought, him- 
self, that the speech which that Gentle- 
man made in the House was a fair 
answer to the charge which he brought 
against him, and he was anxious to 
withdraw his Motion. He mentioned 
the subject to show how such questions 
were then dealt with by a Liberal Go- 
vernment. He had not heard the speech 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Evesham; but he had had the advan- 
' tage of listening to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), and he could not but think 
that if any speech were required to 
prove the case of the hon. Member for 
Evesham, that hon. Member’s speech 
had made it absolutely necessary that a 
Committee should be appointed to in- 
vestigate not only this subject, but the 
question of other appointments made 
by Her Majesty’s Government. The 
hon. Member for Northampton was the 


{Marcu 7, 1884} 
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enfant terrible of the Liberal Party—he 
said what he thought, and the House 
was always indebted to him for the light 
which he brought to bear on questions 
of this kind. He (Mr. Raikes) would 
not express an opinion upon the charges 
which it was sought to submit to a Com- 
mittee of that House ; but he was confi- 
dent that if Her Majesty’s Government 
eould desire by any means, or in any 
way, to shake public confidence in the 
distribution of patronage by the Liberal 
Party, or in any way to expose them- 
selves to attack as to the use they had 
had made of that patronage, they could 
not do so more effectually than by 
meeting this Motion with a direct ne- 
gative. He had been in hope that a 
different answer would be forthcoming 
than that which had been given by 
the Law Officers of the Crown to the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. There 
was another point which deserved the 
attention of the House in connection 
with this subject—namely, that the 
Bankruptcy Bill, under which these 
appointments were made, came back to 
the House from the Standing Committee 
on the 13th of August last, and it was 
absolutely impossible to raise, at that 
time, a fair discussion as to whether it 
was desirable that the appointments 
should be vested in the President of the 
Board of Trade, or in any other person 
or persons enjoying official positions. 
Therefore the Government, by bringing 
in the Bankruptcy Bill late in the Ses- 
sion, in pressing it on the House and in 
securing its enactment in the last days 
of the Session, had assumed a responsi- 
bility for the measure which did not 
ordinarily attach to measures which were 
fairly debated in that House. The House 
of Commons had had no opportunity of 
discussing fully, fairly, and freely the 
propriety of these appointments being 
vested solely in the President of the 
Board of Trade, and, that being so, he 
should have thought that the President 
of the Board of Trade would not have 
acted unadvisedly had he himself moved 
for an inquiry as to how this patronage 
had been distributed. There had been 
a great deal of vain talk of imputations 
being cast upon Members of the Go- 
vernment in consequence of such a Mo- 
tion as this being accepted by the House. 
But the Members of the Government 
were not made of sugar-candy, and they 
must be prepared to have their conduct 
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considered and discussed like other 
people. As he understood the Motion, 

is hon. Friend prejudged nothing; 
there was no assertion that any of the 
information which had reached him was 
matter of proof; and he only asked the 
House to take the opportunity which 
this Motion afforded of instituting an 
inquiry which he (Mr. Raikes) should 
be happy to find resulted in whitewash- 
ing the President of the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. HEALY said, he viewed this 
matter, more or less, from the stand- 
point of an outsider. Irish Members, 
of course, came to that House expect- 
ing a considerable amount of instruc- 
tion; but what did they find? They 
found an Assembly of the first Gentle- 
men in Europe, members of a superior 
race, blackguarding one another with 
charges of venality and corruption. 
[ Interruption.| Why, the President of 
the Board of Trade, in one of his recent 
speeches, was good enough to taunt 
Members of that House with using 
language tantamount to the employ- 
ment in warfare of poisoned wells 
and explosive bullets. If he were 
the right hon. Gentleman, he should 
say that a Motion of this kind was a 
great deal worse than the so-called 
poisoned wells and explosive bullets said 
to be employed by Members from Ire- 
land, because they had never charged 
the Members of the Government with 
corruption. If he voted with the Go- 
vernment it would be because he was 
surprised that the right hon. Gentleman 
had only been able to appoint 16 Con- 
servatives. He only wished, with re- 
gard to Ireland, where nine-tenths of 
the population were Catholics and Na- 
tionalists, that out of 67 appointments 
even one had been given to a gentleman 
of the persuasion and politics of Irish 
Members on those Benches. He should 
tender the President of the Board of 
Trade the homage of his support on 
that occasion for the extraordinary libe- 
rality he had shown to the Tory Party. 
One hon. Member had said that it was 
extraordinary that all the talent of the 
country should lie on the Liberal side. 
They were continually told that the 
Tory Party was the stupid Party. In 
saying that, he was only using the 
language of Englishmen ; and when he 
contemplated the equation of talent as 
between Liberals and Conservatives, he 


Mr. Raikes 


{COMMONS} 





would say that the ratio was probably 
as 60 to 16. No one doubted for a mo- 
ment that, if the Tory Party in that 
House had anything like common 
ability or leadership, the Members of 
the Government would not be occupying 
their present position. There could be 
no talent in the Tory Party, or its Leader 
would not have made a fool of himself 
in the North of Ireland. | Jnterruption. ] 
He was not applying that term to any- 
one as a Member of that House ; but he 
was entitled to express his opinion as to 
what went on outside the House. He 
believed this Motion was levelled at the 
President of the Board of Trade because 
he was the spokesman of the Radical 
Party, and, further, that if he were not 
so outspoken this outery would not have 
been made against him. Looking at the 
way in which the government of Ireland 
was conducted, and seeing that not a 
single Catholic had been appointed in 
that country, where nine-tenths of the 
people were Catholics and Nationalists, 
he congratulated the President of the 
Board of Trade on having made 16 Con- 
servative appointments out of the 67 at 
his disposal, and for that reason he 
should vote against the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Evesham. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 101; Noes 
53: Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 28.) 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Suprty, — Committee upon Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Select Committee on Public Accounts nomi- 
nated :—Sir Waiter Bartretot, Mr, Court- 
ney, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Larne, Sir Jonn Luspock, 
Sir Cuartes Mitis, Mr. Rytanps, Mr. Satz, 
Mr. Szzty, and Mr. Suaw:—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 


DUBLIN MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


Select Committee on Dublin Museum of 
Science and Art nominated :—Mr. Courtney, 
Mr. Dawson, and Mr. PLunxer :—Two to be 
nominated by the Committee of Selection. 


EAST INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


Select Committee on East Indian Railways 
nominated :—Committee to consist of Nineteen 
Members :—Mr. Bernuarp Samvetson, Mr. Ep- 
warp Srannorz, Lord Gzorcz Hamitton, Mr. 
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Baxter, Mr. Datrymriz, Mr. Bourton, Mr. 
Bropricx, Mr. Stace, Mr. Arruur Batrovr, 
Mr. Wir11am Fowrer, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Wopenovse,*Mr. Onstow, Mr. Carsurtr, Mr. 
Wru1aM Henry Sarrs, Mr. Justin M‘Cartry, 
Sir Grorcz Campnett, Mr. Gorst, and Mr. 
Krnaston Cross :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ; Seven to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 10th March, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Congleton, after the death of his 
brother. 

Pustic Brrts—First Reading—Habitual Crimi- 
nals Act Amendment * (28). 

Second Reading—Mr. Speaker's Retirement.* 


TUNIS—CONSULAR JURISDICTION— 
THE DEBATE OF FRIDAY LAST. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Lorp LAMINGTON said, he wished 
to explain an observation which he made 
on Friday night. The noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Granville) appeared to have 
been under the impression that he (Lord 
Lamington) said Mr. Gladstone’s Go- 
vernment had ceded the Ionian Islands 
toGreece. He was perfectly aware that 
Lord Palmerston was in Office at the 
time, and what he said was that Mr. 
Gladstone, having been sent out as High 
Commissioner, suggested the concession 
of the Islands. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that what 
he had stated the other night was per- 
fectly accurate. Mr. Gladstone had been 
sent out by a Conservative Government, 
and the cession of the Islands was made 
under Lord Palmerston’s Government. 
Mr. Gladstone had recommended great 
reforms in a Liberal direction; and, 
although Mr. Gladstone approved of the 
cession, it was not upon his recommenda- 
tion that it took place. It happened that 
they were suddenly summoned in the 
autumn for a Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone 
met Sir George Lewis outside the door 
and asked him what was the object of 
the summons, and was told that Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell wished to 
obtain the sanction of the Cabinet to 
the cession of the Ionian Islands. 


{Marcu 10, 1884} 
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PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Tue Bisnor or ROCHESTER asked, 
Whether it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce this Session a 
Bill for the better protection of women 
and children ? 

Tue Kart or DALHOUSIE, in reply, 
said, that a Bill with that object was in 
course of preparation, and would be in- 
troduced as soon as possible. 


MERV AND AFGHANISTAN. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Tue Eart or LYTTON, in rising to 
move for Papers showing what commu- 
nications had passed between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Russian 
Government, about Merv and Afghan- 
istan since the year 1881, said: My 
Lords, I rise to ask your Lordships to 
agree to the Motion of which I have 
given Notice. But I do not bring for- 
ward this Motion with any sanguine 
expectation of expediting the distribu- 
tion of the Papers promised us by Her 
Majesty’s Government. I am told that 
for those Papers we shall still have to 
wait an indefinite time; and my main 
object is to call attention to the position 
in which, meanwhile, we are placed by 
the announcement, made to us more 
than a fortnight ago by my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs (Earl Granville), that the Emperor 
of Russia has accepted the unconditional 
surrender and allegiance of the Merv 
Turcoman tribes. I understand that 
the noble Earl has not yet had time to 
consider fully the important despatches 
from St. Petersburg to which he then 
referred ; and I can well believe that he 
is not prepared, nor do I think we can 
fairly expect him to be prepared, to 
state to us definitely, and in precise de- 
tail, the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to adopt in conse- 
quence of the event he has announced 
to us; and in consequence also of the 
importance attached by them, in the 
Papers last laid before us, to the pre- 
vention of that event which they have 
nevertheless failed to prevent. But, to 
some extent, the matter has already 
been discussed in the other House of 
Parliament, and I presume that the 
view taken of it by the noble Earl will 
not greatly or materially differ from that 
which was then indicated the right by 
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hon. Baronet the President of the Loeal 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) in regard to the course of action 
now contemplated by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Now, 1 am not going to 
weary your Lordships with many details 
or quotations from the numerous official 
documents and speeches which have 
been written and spoken upon this sub- 
ject. I shall endeavour to describe, as 

riefly as I can, the manner in which I 
conceive that Russia’s possession of Merv 
must inevitably affect our position in 
India, and to state the reasons why it 
appears to me-impossible to accept, with 
any degree of satisfaction, the sketch of 
future policy which kas been put for- 
ward in ‘‘ another place” by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
and will, I suppose, be again put for- 
ward by the noble Earl opposite the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to-night. Ishall also have something 
to say as to the course which, in my 
judgment, ought to have been taken, 
and which I think ought. now to be 
taken, so far as the policy of the pre- 
sent Government has left open to us 
any means of taking it; but, in the first 
place, your Lordships will, I trust, allow 
me to make one or two observations 
upon the situation of the territory and 
the character of the population which 
have thus been added to the Asiatic 
Dominions of Russia in the vicinity of 
our own, and in the ¢losest possible 
aaa with that State which we have 

itherto been accustomed to regard as 
the natural barrier between the two. 
My Lords, Merv is a district of ill-defined 
dimensions, lying between two rivers— 
the Murghab and the Heri-Rud, or 
Tejend. These two rivers, after run- 
ning parallel to each other for about 70 
miles, ultimately lose themselves in the 
great Turcoman desert. ‘The so-called 
cities of this district are mud huts, and 
are in ruins; and the importance of the 
district lies entirely in the fact that, 
although it is surrounded on all sides by 
sandy deserts, it is itself a region of 
extraordinary fertility, placed precisely 
at that point where the two main roads 
from Russia to Afghanistan intersect 
each other. One of them is the road 
through Krasnovodsk, on the,Oaspian, 
to Herat; and the other is the road 
from Tashkend, through Bokhara, across 
the Oxus, in the same direction. So 
much for the district. As for the popu- 
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lation, it consists, as your Lordships are 
well aware, of some of the rudest, but, 
at the same time, the most warlike 
tribes of Central Asia—born fighting 
men and born horsemen, who, if disej- 
plined and equipped by a European 
military Power, cannot fail to furnish 
that Power with a numerous and splen- 
did irregular Cavalry. The ruins which 
represent the City of Mervitself are about 
230 or 240 miles distant from Herat. 
How far the Merv district extends in 
the same direction it is difficult to say; 
because, in countries of this character, 
all boundaries are necessarily vague and 
undefined, or, rather, it would be more 
correct to say that they are defined, 
from time to time, by the comparative 
military force of those who live upon 
opposite sides of them. From Herat, 
which is at present in Afghanistan, 
Afghan territory stretches towards Merv, 
and the Merv oasis stretches towards Af.- 
ghanistan. The boundary between them, 
if anything that can be called a boundary 
exists at all, is wholly uncertain ; but it is 
a significant fact that the latest official 
Russian maps put the South-Eastern ex- 
tremity of the Merv district at about 25 
miles from Herat, and the distance from 
Maimena would, I believe, be much the 
same. The effect, therefore, of the un- 
conditional submission of the Merv Tur- 
comans to Russia is that, according to 
Russian computation, the Russian Fron- 
tier now becomes practically contiguous 
with the Frontiers of Afghanistan, and 
this contact takes place at the weakest 
point of the Afghan Frontier; for 
neither the present Ameer of Cabul, 
nor his Predecessor, has ever been able 
to establish his authority firmly at 
Herat. Now, I request your Lordships 
to consider for a moment what this fact 
really means; how it is related to the 
views repeatedly expressed by the most 
distinguished English and Indian states- 
men of all parties and all schools, re- 
specting the conditions necessary to the 
security of our Indian Frontier; and 
what light is thrown by it upon the 
policy which has been, and is being, pur- 
sued, as also upon that which ought 
to be pursued in that matter. Up to 
the present moment, in all controversies 
about Indian Frontier policy, one funda- 
mental principle has been invariably ad- 
mitted and maintained on all sides, and 
I do not suppose it will be disavowed 
to-night by any Member of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government. It is that the free 
access of Russia to Afghanistan, and her 
close intercourse with the Afghan ’‘@o- 
vernment, must necessarily be highly 
dangerous to our power in India. And 
the reason why it would be dangerous 
is, that it would enable Russia to stir 
up the Afghans against us, whenever 
she had any strong motive for so doing, 
and through the Afghans to exert a very 
disturbing influence even over some of 
the Native States of India itself. I might 
cite a long list of eminent Liberal states- 
men, some of them dead, some of them 
now before me, and of distinguished 
Indian administrators, including Lord 
Lawrence, who have all emphatically 
affirmed this principle. But I will only 
now observe that this remarkable con- 
sensus of experienced opinion is not 
merely theoretical. It has been power- 
fully confirmed by recent experience ; 
for, on a late occasion, when Russia had 
cause to fear war with England in the 
West, her first thought, her first instine- 
tive act, was, naturally enough, to in- 
trigue against us in Asia, and to do this 
through Afghanistan. I am aware that 
there are some principles cherished by 
former Liberal Cabinets which, in the 
name of a more advanced Liberalism, 
have been discarded by Her Majesty’s 
present Ministers. But if they have dis- 
earded this principle also, at least they 
have never avowed their rejection of it. 
On the contrary, they have repeatedly in- 
formed us that the very corner-stone of 
the Central Asian policy still is, as it 
has been for the last 15 years, an un- 
derstanding with Russia based on the 
acknowledgment elicited from her Go- 
vernment by Lord Clarendon, ‘ that 
Afghanistan is entirely outside the 
sphere of her influence.” So far, then, 
there is no difference of opinion—at 
least, I presume there is none. We are 
all agreed that Afghanistan should stand 
between us and Russia, and that Rus- 
sian influence ought, if possible, to be 
excluded from Afghanistan. But when 
we come to consider how this desirable 
end is to be attained, we are at once 
confronted with two different and con- 
flicting views on the subject. What has 
now taken place at Merv throws con- 
siderable light upon the relative efficacy 
of these views in the past, and I there- 
fore think it may be some guide to us in 
the consideration of what ought to be 
done for the future. My Lords, the 
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Ministerial view, so far as it can be 
gathered from the exposition of it lately 
given in ‘ another place,” appears to be 
now much the same as it has always 
been. According to this view, the only 
barrier against the advance of Russian 
influence is to be found im Afghanistan 
itself. Let Afghanistan, it is said, be 
strong, united, independent, and friendly 
to England, and then the Afghans will 
naturally resist the approaches of Russia, 
maintain our interests, and remain im- 

enetrable to her influence. If we con- 

ne our-own action to subsidizing the 
Ameers of Cabul, and refrain from seek- 
ing any intercourse between their sub- 
jects and ours, this happy result, it is 

elieved, will come.about of its own 
accord, As for anything further, all we 
can properly do in the matter is to make 
diplomatic representations to Russia, to 
obtain from her acknowledgments—such, 
for instance, as the one elicited by Lord 
Clarendon, that Afghanistan is outside 
the sphere of her influence—and then, 
from time to time, to claim.from her a 
renewed observance of those acknow- 
ledgments. That appears to be the view 
still cherished by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The other view, a very dif- 
ferent one, which was acted on during 
my tenure of Office in India, is that 
Russia’s steady advance towards Afghan- 
istan and our own frontier, and the ulti- 
mate extension “of her influence into 
Afghanistan, are the natural and inevit- 
able result of her position in Oentral 
Asia, and that, that being so, it is there- 
fore puerile, pitiful, and even vexatious 
to be continually endeavouring to try 
and coax, or wheedle, or extort from her 
reluctant pledges on this subject, which, 
from the very nature of her position, she 
is powerless to keep. And here let me 
interpose one word as to the character of 
Russia’s position in Central Asia. Her 
mission there has been described as a 
civilizing mission ; and, as far as it goes, 
I think this description of it is quite cor- 
rect. Whenever and wherever a bar- 
barous population is brought under the 
control of a strong civilized Power, the 
interests of civilization are advanced. 
But all civilized interests are not identi- 
cal. If they were, there could never be 
such a thing as war between civilized 
Powers; and, therefore, this, of itself, 
does not necessarily prevent the terri- 
torial aggrandizement of such a Power 
being also advanced at the expense of 
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its civilized neighbours. What we have 
to take care of is, that the interests of 
Russian civilization in Central Asia are 
not advanced in a manner detrimental 
to the interests of our own civilization in 
India. And unless we have some gua- 
rantees about this much stronger than 
verbal understandings which we cannot 
conveniently enforce, the result will un- 
doubtedly constitute a real and serious 
danger to us. That being the case, and 
all diplomatic assurances to the contrary 
being absolutely worthless, the only 
manly and sensible thing for us to do is 
to take up, as opportunity may serve, such 
a position, both political and military, 
as will enable us to regard with due 
equanimity the inereasing speed of her 
inevitable advance towards our frontiers. 
It follows from this view of our position 
and duties that to suppose either that 
there is-at the present moment, or that 
there is the smallest prospect of there 
being within any assignable time, such 
a thing as a strong, united, independent, 
and friendly Afghanistan, which can be 
safely trusted to serve in our hour of 
need as a self-acting barrier against 
Russia, is a supposition which has abso- 
lutely no foundation in fact, and which, 
for that reason, ought not to be made 
the basis of our policy. Now, my Lords, 
the first of these two policies has been 
carried out, without opposition and with- 
out deviation, for by far the greater por- 
tion of the last 14 or 15 years. And it 
has been applied with absolutely no 
qualification | cane the last four or five 
years. For a very short time during my 
own connection with the Government of 
India, the second and different policy 
was adopted. But this alternative policy 
was not only condemned, it was also re- 
versed, and nearly all the results of it 
undone by the present Government and 
by my Successor in the government of 
India. I shall not, however, trouble the 
House with many remarks upon this 
part of the matter; but I must ask leave 
to compare shortly the practical results 
of these two ways of dealing with it. It 
would be easy for me to multiply quota- 
tions from despatches and speeches of all 
sorts, showing the importance attached 
by many distinguished persons to the 
condition that Merv should not become 
a Russian Possession ; and it would pro- 
bably be a task requiring even less re- 
search to quote a series of declarations 
by the Russian Government, all of them 
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calculated to lead anyone who reads 
them to the belief that Russia had no 
intention of taking possession of Mery; 
but I think it would be a sheer waste of 
time to travel with this object over all 
the published Papers, which bring down 
the story of our Central Asian diplomacy 
to the year 1881. I will only remind the 
House that an explicit declaration to that 
effect was made to Lord Dufferin by the 
Emperor of Russia ; for I suppose it will 
not be denied—I presume, indeed, that 
it will be insisted upon by the noble 
Earl and his Colleagues —that this 
declaration, together with the assurances 
which preceded and followed it, produced 
upon their minds the effect which it was 
calculated to produce, and which it was 
no doubt intended to produce; and that 
it left them perfectly satisfied that they 
had nothing to apprehend from any 
Russian designs upon Merv. It is, in 
fact, essential to any possible justifica- 
tion of their policy that they should be 
able to tell us, as no doubt they will tell 
us, that they attached the greatest pos- 
sible importance to such assurances, and 
that they placed implicit reliance upon 
them ; for, however unwise of them it 
may have been to do this, yet, if they 
did not do it, they have absolutely no 
excuse for having done nothing else. It 
would be impossible to characterize their 
total neglect of the important national 
interests committed to their charge, in 
making no provision for what has now 
occurred, if they were not sincere in 
their erroneous belief that there was no 
chance of its occurrence. If they were 
not dupes they were. deceivers. But I 
do not refer to these incidents for the 
purpose of denouncing Russian bad 
faith, or finding fault with Russian am- 
bition. I have nothing whatever to do 
with Russian morality, and I think it is 
not the business of any English politi- 
cian to coneern himself about it. I be- 
lieve I am one of those who have been 
denounced by the present Cabinet and 
its Party organs as a Russophobe— 
which appears to be, in their opinion, 
one of the most opprobrious epithets 
that can be applied to a public man; 
but I am no more a Russophobe than I 
am a Russophil, and I can assure the 
House that from me it will not hear this 
evening a single harsh word upon the 
conduct of the Russian Government, or 
upon that of its military authorities. If 
I notice these Russian pledges, it is only 
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to point out how worthless all such 
pledges must necessarily be when they 
are given by a Power situated as Russia 
is situated in Central Asia. It may be 
that, when you come to look closely 
into these pledges, you will find that in 
all of them Russian statesmen have 
managed to devise loopholes which will 
just save the Government that slips 
through them from the charge of direct 
falsehood or deliberate bad faith. But 
that is a question I do not care to dis- 
cuss. I regardit as a problem in casuis- 
try which has no practical interest. It 
is very possible that, in every one of 
these instances, an ingenious casuist may 
be able to find some such subterfuge or 
saving clause; but whether he could or 
could not do so is really of no import- 
ance. What is important—and we are 
inexcusable if we disregard it—is the 
fact that the whole history of our diplo- 
macy about Merv has added one more 
to the many illustrations supplied by the 
general history of the world that diplo- 
matic assurances are of no practical 
value when they run counter to perma- 
nent and well-ascertained national inte- 
rests, or to deeply-seated national ten- 
dencies and passions. To anyone who 
has watched the course of events in Cen- 
tral Asia—to anyone who knows how, 
in that country, civilized and uncivi- 
lized Powers fray each other, so to speak, 
at the edges—to anyone who remembers 
how enterprizing Russian Generals, act- 
ing at a distance from St. Petersburg, 
have invariably been able to commit a 
possibly reluctant Sovereign to their own 
projects and proceedings—the conclusion 
that England and Russia are destined 
sooner or later to be practically conter- 
minous in Asia must, I think, appear 
as certain as that water will run down- 
hill when the way is free to it. And to 
suppose that the most solemn promises 
will arrest this process is as idle as it 
was to imagine that the Treaty which 
closed the Crimean War would exclude 
the Russian Fleet from the Black Sea 
one single day later than Russia’s first 
favourable opportunity for breaking 
through or setting aside the provisions 
of that Treaty. Ail that, in such eases, 
diplomatic assurances can do, is to make 
those who give them look roguish, and 
those who require and accept them look 
foolish. Diplomatic duties will not allow 
an Ambassador to cross-examine a fo- 
reign Minister as if he were a witness 
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come to prove a fraudulent alibi at the 
Old Bailey. The promises or pledges 
thus obtained can afterwards be easily 
explained away; and, whether they are 
or are not explained away, it really 
matters very little, for in any case they 
can always be broken at last. My 
Lords, the game of diplomacy—and I 
have had something to do with it—has 
always seemed to me like trying to tie 
the hands of ajuggler with rotten cords. 
The man who is tied can generally slip 
out of the knots, and if he cannot slip 
out of the knots, he has no difficulty in 
breaking the cords. I dare say some of 
your Lordships may happen to have 
witnessed a very popular performance 
by Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke. It 
has been repeated over and over again 
for many years; and yet, on each occa- 
sion of its repetition, the public are 
as much surprised as if such a thing 
had never happened before, and could 
never happen again. This performance 
is called—‘‘A Dark Séance; or the 
Cabinet Trick.” It consists of a limited 
number of gentlemen—who have never 
before been so closely connected with 
each other—getting into a cabinet, where 
they are apparently bound fast to a cer- 
tain position, under securities of great 
seeming stringency. Then, for a while, 
the light is excluded from the cabinet. 
The public is not allowed to pry into its 
secrets. And, shortly afterwards, it is 
discovered that the occupants of the 
cabinet have contrived, somehow or other, 
to shift their position by getting rid of 


all the securities that buund them. In 


the same way it appears to me that the 
political performances of the present Cabi- 
net, which have led up to the present 
situation, might not be unfairly de- 
scribed as a series of dark séances, each 
of which, as soon as the light is turned 
on it, reveals a bewildering change of 
attitude, accompanied by the mysterious 
and wholly unexplained disappearance 
of some trusted national security; and 
the chief wonder of which is that, after 
they have been repeated, they still 
create the same feeling of amazement. 
Now, in the present case, the securities 
we have been told to rely upon are two. 
First come the assurances of a friendly 
Russia, and then the arms of a free, in- 
dependent, and united Afghanistan. The 
Russians are to promise not to have any- 
thing to do with the Afghans; and the 
Afghans are to be in such a position 
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that, if the Russians break this promise, 
they, the Afghans, can and will—with, 
perhaps, a little cheap assistance from 
us—punish the Russians for breaking 
their promise, and immediately drive 
them away. Now, I quite agree that a 
free, independent, united, and friendly 
Afghanistan would be for us the best of 
all possible protections against the ad- 
vance of Russia. My objection to our 
exclusive reliance on this security is 
simply that the security does not exist, 
and that there is not the slightest reason 
to suppose it will come into existence 
within any ascertainable time. Let me 
ask the House to consider the different 
terms which are used in describing this 
security. Afghanistan, we are told, will 
be a firm barrier against Russia, if it is 
free, if it is independent, if it is united, 
if itis friendly to England. Well, as for 
the freedom of Afghanistan, that coun- 
try certainly is, and it seems likely long 
to continue, as free as any country can 
possibly be made by the total absence of 
all law and of every sort of settled insti- 
tution. It is free in the sense that each 
Afghan is practically free to do or own 
what he pleases at the expense of his 
neighbours. His neighbours are simi- 
larly free to do the same at his expense. 
And this condition renders such freedom 
a burden instead of a privilege to the 
individual, a curse instead of a blessing 
to the country. Well, then, let us next 
examine what constitutes the independ- 
ence and the union of that country. 
Practically speaking, Afghanistan is, as 
it ever has been, nothing more than 
a loose agglomeration of independent 
tribes, over whom the Ameer, for the 
time being, exercises by sheer military 
force just so much authority as the 
strength of that force, or the fear of the 
cruelty he may be able to exercise by its 
means, may enable him to exert. But 
there is no permanent settled union, no 
national homogeneity, not even any 
tribal sympathy between Cabul, Herat, 
and Candahar, to say nothing of less 
conspicuous sub-divisions of the country. 
In a word, there is absolutely nothing 
which can be regarded as a national in- 
corporation of the various Afghan Pro- 
vinces into a single body capable of 
united action, and there is no probability 
that such a body will ever exist. My 


Lords, you may talk as you please of a 
united and independent Afghanistan ; 
but the very phrase is contradictory. 
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The near approach to independence of 
each other which obtains between the 
différent Afghan tribes and cities is 
practically inconsistent with their efficient 
union; and any such union would de- 
stroy the only independence they value. 
As to the friendliness of Afghanistan, 
I will only say that I fear this is also, 
for all practical purposes, equally chime- 
rical ; and, if we trust only to that, I am 
afraid the time will soon arrive when we 
shall regret having done so. To all 
Asiatics, Russia’s attitude and policy are 
much more intelligible than our own. 
They inspire fear, but they also inspire 
confidence. Russiaisan aggressive Power. 
She can at any moment offer to the 
Afghans more than we can, for she can 
offer to them the plunder of India. Eng- 
land has long since reached the limits of 
her Empire, and cannot offer to the Af- 
ghans anything they care to have; unless, 
indeed, we were to offer to their Ruler 
for the time being an offensive and 
defensive alliance, which would prac- 
tically put it in his power to embroil 
us with Russia whenever he pleased. 
For these reasons, my Lords, I look 
upon the security of a united, in- 
dependent, and friendly Afghanistan 
as equivalent to the security of Russian 
pledges. The two securities, each of 
them by itself, and both of them taken 
together, are absolutely worthless. But 
on this point I wish to guard myself 
against being misunderstood. I cer- 
tainly do not believe that Afghanistan, 
if left to itself, can ever be united, as 
well as independent, or that it can ever 
be a purely self-acting barrier between 
us and Russia. But I am far from say- 
ing that the relations between England 
and Afghanistan might not have been 
such as to make the Afghan Kingdom a 
real barrier, resting on foundations laid 
in time by our own prescience and 
energy. I believe that that might have 
been effected in 1873, when the late 
Ameer of Cabul was seriously alarmed 
by the advance of Russia. He then 
urged on our attention the dangers to 
which, in his opinion, both Afghanistan 
and India would be exposed by her ad- 
vance to the very point at which her 
power is now permanently established, 
and he implored us to make at once 
practical provision, based on definite 
written engagements with him, for his 
protection against those dangers. Un- 
fortunately, however, the Viceroy of 
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India was then instructed to put him off 
with assurances that no such dangers 
existed, and that there was no occasion 
for us to afford him the only sort of pro- 
tection which appeared to him of any 
use. I do not wish to revive extinct 
controversies. But I shall never cease 
to believe that when the Government 
then ridiculed the fears, and rejected the 
overtures of Shere Ali, it necessarily 
threw him into the arms of Russia, and 
forfeited our last chance of really erect- 
ing in Afghanistan that barrier on which 
it would now be insanity for us to place 
any reliance, because, in fact, no such 
barrier exists. But then it may be 
said—‘‘ After all, what probability is 
there that Russia will now interfere in 
Afghanistan; and what can it matter to 
us if she doesinterfere?”’? My Lords, I 
think that, in part, I have already 
answered this question. But I cannot 
too emphatically insist upon the fact, 
which plainly stares us in the face, that 
if the Russian Frontier is now con- 
terminous, or all but conterminous, with 
the Afghan Frontier at its weakest 
point, Russia must interfere in Af- 
ghanistan. She will be compelled to 
interfere in Afghanistan. She will have 
both the right and the obligation to do 
so; and, therefore, whatever new policy 
Her Majesty’s Government may now 
adopt in reference to this altered state 
of things, the old assumption that Af- 
ghanistan is outside the sphere of Rus- 
sian influence can no longer be enter- 
tained as the basis of that policy. As 
matters now stand, you might as well 
try to keep the influence of Russia from 
penetrating into Afghanistan as to pre- 
vent the wind from blowing through an 
empty keyhole. This is the one su- 
premely important fact on which I wish 
to fix the attention of the House. We 
are bound to bear in mind that in that 
part of the world every man is a sol- 
dier and a nomad. The most paltry 
incident, the most petty ambition, may 
produce disturbances, capable at any 
moment of growing into civil war and 
revolution. You may as well expect 
Northern and Western Afghanistan to 
remain out of the sphere of the influence 
legitimately belonging to any civilized 
Power who is mistress of the Merv oasis, 
as you might expect Oandahar and 
Cabul to be beyond the influence of such 
a Power if it were established at Herat. 
The strength of this natural and in- 
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evitable influence it is difficult, of course, 
to measure. It must vary from time to 
time ; it must depend on the nature of 
events. But it is already great enough 
to render credible the rumours lately 
current that the Ameer feels so strong 
an objection to being placed between 
the upper and the nether millstone, that 
he is not at all unlikely to abdicate and 
retire into private life, unless he can 
obtain from us enormous subsidies and 
far-reaching promises, which it would, 
in my opinion, be most unwise to give 
him. The new state of things created 
by Russia’s acquisition of the Merv 
oasis amounts practically to this—Russia 
has thereby acquired the means and in- 
curred the necessity of intermeddling 
how and when she pleases in the in- 
ternal affairs of Afghanistan, and in a 
manner which we have practically no 
power either to prevent or control. For 
whatever she may please to regard as 
our good behaviour towards her she 
has obtained efficient material guaran- 
tees, while for her good behaviour to 
us we have no such guarantees; for 
neither diplomatic assurances on her 
part, nor any independent efforts which 
can reasonably be expected from the Af- 
ghans, will afford us the smallest security 
against the danger to which we shall 
stand exposed if Russia, whenever it 
suits her policy to do so, should bring 
to bear against British India the cupidity 
of the Afghans, enforced and supported 
by all the nomad Cavalry of the deserts 
of Central Asia. The very least of the 
immediate consequences of this serious 
change in our situation is, that you will 
henceforth be compelled, if you abide 
by your duties, to make a considerable 
permanent increase in the number of 
English troops you keep in India, and 
that will put a new and serious heavy 
drain upon the financial as well as the 
military resources of both India and the 
Empire. Such is the state of things to 
which the policy, or rather the impolicy, 
and the improvidence of the present 
Government have reduced us. t me 
now turn to that other policy which was 
commenced a short time ago, continued 
under great difficulties for but a very 
few years, renounced in 1880, and re- 
versed in 1881. That policy was based 
upon the principle have already 
described. It accepted, as an inevitable 
fact, the worthlessness of Russian assur- 
ances, and the chimerical character of 
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a united, independent, and friendly 
Afghanistan, capable of serving as a 
self-acting barrier between us and 
Russia. An Afghanistan, united in its 
dependence on the organized protection 
of England, would no doubt have placed 
us in a position involving great respon- 
sibilities ; but the responsibilities would, 
I conceive, have been more than com- 
pensated by the practical advantages. 
That position, however, was no longer 
open to us, owing to the policy of our 
Predecessors, which had rejected the 
chance and destroyed the conditions of 
it. We therefore considered that our 
only solid security against the natural 
consequences of a Russian advance must 
be found in a positior both military and 
political, which, whenever the inevitable 
meeting should take place between the 
two great nations in Central Asia, 
would enable us to accept it without un- 
dignified trepidation. The House need 
not be afraid that I am going to inflict 
upon it.any discussion about the Afghan 
War. But, be the merits and causes of 
that war what they may, one thing is 
certain—its result not only left us in 
possession of Candahar ; it also left us 
pledged to the inhabitants of that town 
and district not to allow them to pass 
again under the rule of Cabul. And 
this was not all. The policy pursued 
in Beloochistan by the late Government 
of India—a policy which at the time 
was condemned by noble Lords opposite 
almost as severely as they condemned 
the Afghan War itself—secured to us 
three several advantages. That policy 
gave us, first of all, the command of 
the Bolan Pass; it gave us, secondly, 
the possession of the fort of Quetta; 
and it gave us, thirdly, in the Khan of 
Khelat, an ally who showed himself 
faithful to us in very trying circum- 
stances, and who could therefore be 
trusted. These minor pvints of our 
much-abused policy—these three incom- 
plete results of it—are the only ones 
not irretrievably surrendered by our 
Successors. And I believe it was with 
great difficulty that the noble Marquess 
the Governor General of India (the 
Marquess of Ripon) was induced to 
retain them, in reluctant compliance 
with the strong remonstrances of the 
officers of his own Government, and the 
people of Beloochistan themselves. But 
what has been the practical result of 
sparing even thus much of the policy 
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so severely censured some years ago by 
Her Majesty’s present Ministers? [ 
accept the account given of it by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. This is what Sir Charles W. 
Dilke said of it the other day— 

“T think I can only inform the House fur- 
ther that we stand in a stronger position to. 
wards Afghanistan and Beloochistan, and ina 
more satisfactory position on the North-Western 
Frontier of Afghanistan, than we have pro- 
bably ever stood in time past. We have now, 
by the wish of the people of the country, for- 
mally taken over the Government of Quetta, 
and a formal arrangement has been made.” 
My Lords, it was not in a_ hostile 
manner to the people of Beloochistan, 
nor was it without their absolute ap- 
proval and support—indeed, their earnest 
entreaty—that the late Government of 
India decided on that occupation of 
Quetta for which it was censured by the 
present Government. The statement of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board continues thus— 

“The friendliness of the people of Beloochis- 
tan now gives us entire control of the Bolan 
Pass, and that road is now perfectly assured, 
and is likely to remain tranquil.””—(3 Hansard, 
[284] 1770.) 

I believe this statement to be as true as 
itis important. But it is equally true 
that, had it not been for the policy which 
the late Government was at the time 
so severely censured for adopting, we 
should at this moment have had no gar- 
rison at Quetta, no friendly relations 
with the people of Beloochistan, and no 
command overthe Bolan Pass. On that 

oint I have yet another word to say. 

ince the time when noble Lords oppo- 
site were in a position of greater freedom 
and less responsibility, they have learnt 
a little from experience. I have no doubt 
they are learning more every day; but 
their education is not yet complete. 
They may not believe it, but I must tell 
them what is undoubtedly believed by 
their own authorities in Beloochistan, 
that had they kept faith with the people 
of Candahar, as they have been per- 
suaded to keep faith with the people of 
Quetta—had they continued our pro- 
tective occupation of that town and dis- 
trict, instead of handing them over to 
Cabul—we should now be established 
at Candahar just as securely as we are 
established at Quetta, and with just as 
absolute an approval and support on the 
part of the population concerned. The 
railway which we began to Candahar 
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sige by this time have been completed, 
and what would then have been our 
position at this moment ? With a strong 
British force at Candahar, and its com- 
munications with the Indus fully se- 
cured, we might have laughed at any 
talk of danger, or even inconvenience, 
from Russia’s occupation of Merv; and 
we could have viewed with undisturbed 
equanimity an event which is now again, 
we are told, to be the subject of abortive 
and humiliating communication with the 
Russian Government. For it would be 
impossible for an enemy, whether Euro- 
pean or Afghan, to lay regular siege to 
Quetta, and equally impossible for him 
to march through the passes into India, 
leaving Quetta held by a British force 
in his rear. My Lords, it is certainly 
remarkable that the very persons who 
blamed us for going to Quetta and 
blamed us for going to Candahar—the 
very persons who gave up Candahar, 
and who, as one of their arguments for 
giving it up, put forward the remark 
that if we kept Candahar we might 
thereby give Russia a pretext for ad- 
vancing upon Merv, should now be con- 
soling themselves, and trying to console 
us, for Russia having taken permanent 
possession of Merv, by the reflection that 
we have still got possession of Quetta and 
control over the Bolan Pass. I cannot 
help saying that to them and their policy 
we owe just as little thanks for the pos- 
session of Quetta as we do for the aban- 
donment of Candahar. And here I come 
at last to the most serious and important 
question of all. The policy of the pre- 
sent Government having drifted us into 
the position I have described, what 
ought now to be done in order to 
diminish the acknowledged weakness 
and to mitigate the prospective danger 
of that position? Upon this ques- 
tion Her Majesty’s Government have 
hitherto been singularly reticent and 
mysterious—so reticent that, in order to 
obtain any indication of their present 
intentions, we can only turn to their pre- 
vious utterances; and these, I suppose, 
we may assume to be trustworthy sources 
of enlightenment, as in other mattersthey 
are never tired of assuring us that their 
poer is neither inconsistent nor vacil- 
ating ; that it has never changed ; and 
that, having on former occasions ex- 
plained it so clearly, they are under no 
obligations to explain it again. I shall, 
therefore, make no apology for reading, 
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on a matter of such supreme impertonen, 
a remarkable statement of the steps 
recommended eight years ago, as those 
which ought to be taken in the present 
emergency, by the noble Earl who is 
now First Lord of the Admiralty (the 
Earl of Northbrook). That noble Earl 
was then Viceroy of India, and in a Go- 
vernment of India despatch, addressed 
by him in 1875 to my noble Friend the 
noble Marquess behind me (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), he made these re- 
markable recommendations, which, I 
am bound to say, are very explicit as to 
what should be done if Russia were to 
take possession of Mery— 


“We have before stated to Her Majesty's 
Government our apprehension that the assump- 
tion by Russia of authority over the whole 
Turcoman country would create alarm in 
Afghanistan; and we think it desirable to ex- 
press our opinion of the course which should be 
adopted if it should take place. It would then 
become necessary to give additional and more 
specific assurances to the Ruler of Afghanistan 
that we are prepared to assist him to defend 
Afghanistan against attack from without. It 
would probably be desirable to enterintoa Treaty 
engagement with him, and the establishment 
of a British Resident at Herat would be the 
natural consequence of such an engagement and 
of the nearer approach of the Russian Frontier. 
We think that these would be the measures 
best calculated to avert any dangers that may 
ensue from a Russian advance to Merv, and 
that they should be adopted when the necessity 
for them arises.’”’—[Afghanistan, 1878, p.p. 
134-5.] 
I do not know whether these words 
represent the present opinion of the 
noble Earl, or the present intentions of 
that consistent and unvacillating Cabinet 
of which he is so influential a Member. 
I have no hesitation, however, in ex- 
pressing my own regretful conviction that 
the steps recommended by the noble 
Earl are now impracticable. If taken 
now, they would be taken too late, and 
if taken too late they would be of no 
advantage ; they would give no Ore 
and they would add to our danger. If 
the noble Earl was of opinion that those 
steps ought to be taken in an emergency 
foreseen by all but himself and his 
Colleagues—the annexation of Merv by 
Russia—he ought to have prepared the 
way for taking them when he had 
the opportunity of doing so. I should 
like to learn from the noble Earl, in the 
course of this evening, how he would 

ropose to protect a British Resident at 

erat, more than 600 miles away from 
the nearest railway communication with 
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India, more than 500 miles away from 
the nearest British garrison, and in the 
midst of a lawless and turbulent wage 
tion? I should like to know how he 
would practically fulfil the engagements 
of his proposed Treaty for the protection 
of Herat, when he and his Colleagues 
have not even ventured to keep a force 
at Candahar? An expedition to Herat 
would now virtually be an expedition 
from the Indus. It would be exceed- 
ingly costly and difficult. It would 
require an enormous force. That force 
would be completely isolated from its 
base; and its communication in the 
rear would be not only imperfect, but 
very dangerous. My Lords, I know not 
what steps, either in this direction or in 
any other, may have been under the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment during the last three weeks; but, 
looking at the invariable results of their 
policy during the last three months in 
almost every part of the world, I must 
confess that it has often occurred to me 
that there is one step which might be 
taken—I will not say effectively, but at 
least very appropriately and character- 
istically—by the present Government. 
That step would be to create at once a 
new Department of the Foreign Office 
and a new Department of the War 
Office devoted to the careful preparation 
of measures to be taken only when too 
late. I have no doubt that these two 
Departments would be the busiest in 
Downing Street, and that they would 
absorb a large proportion of the funds 
annually voted by Parliament for the 
maintenance of interests depending on 
the management of our foreign and 
military affairs. I fully recognize, how- 
ever, and have no wish to minimize, the 
extreme difficulty of the position in 
which Her Majesty’s Ministers are 
placed, and in which, through their 
policy, all of us are placed in regard to 
the present state of affairs in Central 
Asia. Perhaps we should be too san- 
guine if we expected that the Ministers 
who have got us into that position will 
tell us to-night how they intend to get 
us out of it; but it will at least be some 
satisfaction if their language is such as 
to show that the real difficulties and the 
real facts of the situation are no longer 
deliberately ignored, and that they are 
at last seriously recognized in a practical 
spirit by those who must bear, in a 
very special degree, the responsibility of 
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practically dealing with them. The ex- 
tent to which this situation fundament- 
ally differs from the state of things 
which preceded it may be plainly stated 
in a very few words. In the first 
place, whereas, up to the present 
moment, it has been agreed all round 
that Afghanistan must remain outside 
the sphere of Russia’s legitimate in- 
fluence, events have now brought that 
country unavoidably within the sphere 
of such influence. In the next place, 
whereas a united, independent, and 
friendly Afghanistan would be the best 
barrier between England and Russia in 
Central Asia, the plain fact is that the 
constituent parts of that country cannot 
be united unless they cease to be inde- 
pendent; and that, in the present state 
of things, it is equally impossible to 
unite them in any serious dependence 
upon England; while, as for their future 
friendship, Russia can now hold out to 
it inducements infinitely greater than 
any which it is in our own power to 
offer. Lastly, my Lords, whereas a 
military position might have been taken 
up, and actually was taken up, which, if 
retained, would have rendered us justi- 
fied in viewing the advance of Russia 
with comparative indifference, by far the 
most important part of that position has 
been abandoned, and it is difficult to see 
how it can now be regained. On the 
other hand, the less important part of 
that position still remains to us; and 
that, so far as I see, is the single con- 
solatory reflection upon which our minds 
can rest in reviewing the state of things 
which has been brought about and the 
anxious position in which we have been 
placed by the policy of the present 
Government. The noble Earl concluded 
by moving for the Papers of which he 
had given Notice. 

Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Adress be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for Papers showing 
what communications have passed between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Russian Govern- 


ment, about Merv and Afghanistan, since the 
year 1881.” —( The Earl of Lytton.) 


Tue Duxze or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I hope it will not be inconvenient to the 
House, nor altogether unfavourable to 
the important discussion which has been 
raised, if I venture to intervene between 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Lytton) and the answer which will be 
made by Her Majesty’s Government to 
the noble Earl, who has made, as he 
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always does, a very eloquent and able 
speech. In many parts of that speech 
I, for one, fully concur ; but I must ex- 
press my regret that the noble Earl 
should have thought it well to treat the 
subject so much with reference to the 
details of a past controversy which most 
of us may have forgotten. The House 
will hear nothing from me to-night 
which may lead noble Lords to enter 
into this debate in a Party spirit. It is 
my desire to raise it to a somewhat 
higher level than that of mere Party, 
and I would ask the House, in this new 
point of departure in the history of 
Russian advances in Central Asia, to 
consider what are the consequences of 
this advance, and what is the policy we 
ought to pursue. And I think, my 
Lords, we may enter upon this discus- 
sion under peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances. A few years ago it would have 
seemed incredible that such an event as 
Russia taking possession of Merv should 
have occurred, and that so little public 
excitement should have been raised upon 
the subject. If it had happened a few 
years ago every paper would have been 
ringing with it; and I doubt very much 
whether any Government could have 
withstood the pressure which public 
feeling would have raised against them 
in reference to this act of the Russian 
Government. And yet the news is now 
received, I do not say without some 
feeling of misgiving, but certainly with 
no feeling of alarm, and very little feel- 
ing of irritation. How does this come 
about? Partly, I think, it is due tothe 
fact that the public mind in England 
cannot be excited to a high point on 
foreign politics, except as to particular 
transactions in one portion of the world. 
The public mind is engrossed, and justly 
engrossed, with our difficult and dan- 
gerous position elsewhere, in Egypt; 
but I trust that the calmness with which 
the annexation of Merv has been re- 
ceived is due also to the calmer temper 
and the more just appreciation of the 
real importance of such an event as this. 
Let me recall the attention of the House 
for a few minutes to the history of this 
great subject of the advance of Russia 
in the East. During the last half- 
century eminent men have been direct- 
ing attention to the gigantic strides of 
Russia; but, in former years, almost all 
those strides were made at the expense 
of the two Empires of Turkey and Persia. 
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It was not until 1864 that Russia began 
those great advances in Central Asia 
which have so often alarmed Anglo- 
Indian statesmen. In that year Prince 
Gortchakoff issued a celebrated Circular 
despatch to all the Courts of Europe, 
explaining the conduct and designs of 
Russia in regard to Central Asia. Some- 
how, I hardly know how, that despatch 
was accepted as a reassuring one. It 
was so spoken of by Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son; but, looking into its terms, instead 
of being in reality reassuring, it con- 
tained announcements of principles and 
intentions which were nothing short of 
a declaration of war against all the 
Khanates of Central Asia, for they 
amounted to this—that Russia would 
not tolerate robber States in her neigh- 
bourhood. As a matter of fact, the 
Khanates of Central Asia were ‘‘ robber 
States,” for they lived by robbery, man 
stealing, and slave stealing. The second 
announcement made in this reassuring 
despatch was that when a robber State 
was to be punished, it was not sufficient 
to occupy their territory by a temporary 
possession, but they must be finally sub- 
dued. And, lastly, there was a dis- 
tinct intimation on the part of Russia 
that, in the whole of the matter, she 
would be governed, not by reclamations 
of other States, but by her own interests 
and her own honour. The principles 
embodied in that despatch were those 
on which Russia has consistently acted 
ever since ; and I say that if statesmen 
in Europe and England had looked closely 
at it and read between the lines they 
would have seen the inevitable effect of 
the operation of the principles laid 
down. As Sir Henry Rawlinson had 
stated, the ink was scarcely dry 
with which it was written before the 
advance began, and in the five years 
between the beginning of 1864 and the 
end of 1868, Russia had actually con- 
quered and annexed the whole of the 
vast territory which stretches from the 
Ural to the head waters of the Jaxartes. 
Russia finally conquered Samarcand, and 
that position commands Bokhara, which 
is a very important point. With regard 
to it, the noble Earl, in his speech, im- 
plied that, for the first time, Russia 
would touch Afghanistan in becoming 
possessed of Merv. That is a complete 
mistake. In having possession of Bok- 
hara she was already a coterminous 
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went to the India Office I found that 
Lord Lawrence had directed the atten- 
tion of Mr. Disraeli’s Government to 
the advances made by Russia, and inti- 
mated that the time had probably come 
for some understanding with that Power 
on the subject. This proposition was 
dealt with in a despatch, dated Decem- 
ber 26, 1867, by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who said— 


“Upon this point Her Majesty's Government 


see no reason for any uneasiness or for any 
jealousy. The conquests which Russia has made, 
and apparently is still making in Central Asia, 
appear to them to be the natural result of the 
circumstances in which she finds herself placed, 
and to afford no ground whatever for repre- 
sentations indicative of suspicion or alarm on 
the part of this country. Friendly communi- 
cations have at various times passed between 
the two Governments on the subject, and should 
an opportunity offer, Her Majesty’s Government 
will avail themselves of it for the purpose of 
obviating any possible danger of misunderstand- 
ing either with respect to the proceedings of 
Russia or to those of England. ‘This is all that 
it appears necessary or desirable to do.”— 
[Afghanistan (1878), pp. 25-6.] 


That was the opinion of my Predecessor 
in Office at the time with regard to the 
advance of Russia in Central Asia, which 
brought that Power up to the borders of 
Afghanistan. When, under the threats 
of noble Lords opposite, Russia began 
to prepare for war in the East, it is well 
known that one of the principal columns 
which Russia prepared was prepared on 
the basis of Bokhara. It is, therefore, 
clear that, on that basis and at that 
time, she had become a Power capable 
of doing a serious danger to us in India. 
Do let us remember who were the public 
men in England who held power during 
the five years I have mentioned. It so 
happened that there was a very rapid 
succession of Cabinets. First there was 
Lord Palmerston’s, then Lord Russell’s 
and the Earl of Derby’s, and, lastly, Mr. 
Disraeli’s Government. Now, I think I 
may assume that up to that point 
opinion was clearly united. I never 
doubted for a moment that it would be 
very wise and expedient to have poli- 
tical Agents in the principal towns of 
Afghanistan, if those Agents could be 
received with goodwill by the people ; 
and I think there was nothing unreason- 
able in the desire to get reliable infor- 
mation in that way if it could be done. 
But I decline to follow the noble Earl in 
the attack on my noble Friend the late 
Governor General of India (the Earl of 
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Northbrook) and myself who was then 
Secretary of State. That question has 
been argued in Parliament and has been 
decided in Parliament, and I wish to go 
on to another question and try to estab- 
lish some unity of feeling in regard to 
it. What is the position which we have 
got to now? The advances of Russia 
in those five years were upon what may 
be called the upper line of attack—I 
mean of possible attack on India—the 
line of advance along the Oxus and 
Jaxartes; and the whole of these two 
valleys were practically subject to Russia. 
It has always been considered by those 
who have looked carefully into this 
matter that if ever there be an invasion 
of India by Russia it will not be mainly 
from Bokhara, but from the Caspian 
base and through Persia. I believe that 
no great expeditionary force capable of 
troubling us in India can advance to 
our Frontier without the material aid 
and assistance of Persia. The real alarm 
that has always been felt in regard to 
Merv is that there would be an advance 
of Russia towards the Persian boundary. 
The pressure of Russia would be exer- 
cised on Persia, and not on Afghanistan. 
I listened carefully to the speech of the 
noble Earl opposite to-night. He began 
by saying that he would give the House 
an idea of what importance Merv was. 
I wanted to know more about the matter 
than most people do know. What are 
the resources of Merv, and what is its 
geographical position? I have heard 
one description given of it by the noble 
Earl that I believe is accurate. The 
noble Earl says it is an oasis surrounded 
on all sides by desert ; it is a mere green 
spot in the midst of one of the most 
hideous deserts in all Asia. But, in order 
to give us a truer description and a clearer 
idea of the great importance of Merv, the 
noble Ear! said it was on the way between 
two great routes to the North. He did 
not, however, give us any idea of the 
population of Merv. We know that, at 
a very ancient period of history, it was 
the capital of a powerful and flourishing 
State; and it is just possible that, if it 
comes under a civilized Power, and im- 
mense works of irrigation are executed, 
it might again be the seat of a teeming 
population. But now, even while ad- 
mitting my own ignorance as regards 
the subject, I doubt if Merv could turn 
out anything like 10,000 men. If the 
noble Earl can contradict that, he knows 
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more of its present population than I 
do. But, whatever it may be, we have 
lately had the letters of newspaper cor- 
respondents and other travellers, and 
we know that it is a place capable of 
great fertility, producing melons of very 
great size. That does not tell us much 
as to the military power it is capable of 
giving to Russia; but Merv is a mere 
spot, an oasis surrounded by deserts ; 
and as to the roads of which the noble 
Earl speaks to the North, I have read 
the account given by a military writer 
who took the route to the North near 
Charjui, to the nearest ford on the 
Oxus; and his description of a march of 
230 or 240 miles gives you the idea that 
it is one of the most wretched and dan- 
gerous deserts in Central Asia, the water, 
where water is to be found, and that 
only at great distances, being of the very 
bitterest kind. It is, I think, perfectly 
certain that if Russia ever invaded India, 
she would never send an army, or even 
a detachment from the Oxus through 
Merv. I believe that Russian advance 
of a serious kind must come through 
the fertile districts of Persia; it must 
come by Meshed and Sarakhs, and have 
the resources of that country at its com- 
mand. Iam not prepared to say that, 
at sume future time, such an expedition 
may not be taken. All I say is, that it 
must be done with the complicity and 
with the resources of the Persian Go- 
vernment, and that our best agency 
should be established in Persia. I be- 
lieve that all the objects aimed at by the 
late Government in seeking to establish 
Agents in Afghanistan will be better 
accomplished by having a good Minister 
established at the Court of Teheran, 
and Agents at Meshed and other places 
in Persia. Another point in regard to 
Merv the noble Earl took care not to 
mention. I do not know, however, that 
he had any object in concealing it, be- 
cause his theory—a very reasonable one 
—is that the advance of Russia is inevi- 
table, and that all her promises are so 
much waste paper—so much wasted 
breath. I believe them to be so. All 
that I want the House to understand 
clearly is, that no charge of breach of 
faith or of any absolute promise can be 
brought against Russia in this matter. 
I speak for myself—I do not speak for 
the Government—but some years ago, 
when I looked very carefully into the 
matter, 1 found not one single Russian 
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peavien, so-called, that was not so forti- 
ed—and especially that celebrated de- 
spatch of Prince Gortchakoff’s to which 
I have referred—by contingengies, that 
they would have a perfect right, if those 
contingencies arose, to go forward when- 
ever they pleased. As to Merv, the 
noble Earl forgot to mention that of all 
the robber hordes in Central Asia the 
Merv Turcomans are about the most 
bloodthirsty and the very worst. I am 
told that when Sir John M‘Neill was 
Minister in Persia, for many years he 
had constant appeals addressed to him 
as to the rescue of captive Persian and 
Russian subjects who had been kid- 
napped by these Turcoman hordes. 
Russia, therefore, has had a positive 
grievance in this—that the commerce of 
Central Asia could not be conducted so 
long as these people were not subdued. 
I must say, with all my determination— 
as strong as that of any other person 
can be—to maintain our Indian Empire, 
it is against my conscience, against my 
belief of the truth, to say that the safety 
of our Indian Empire depends upon 
maintaining this robber horde at Merv. 
I have, myself, for many years read 
language of constant remonstrance which 
has been addressed to the Russian Go- 
vernment on the subject of Central Asia. 
Some of that language was addressed to 
them by the noble Earl the present Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies (the 
Earl of Derby), in despatches giving 
distinct warning to Russia, not so much 
on the noble Earl’s own behalf, as on 
account of the susceptibilities of the peo- 
ple of this country, to the effect that any 
advance of Russia in that region would 
be considered as alarming, and as calcu- 
lated to create difficulties in the relations 
between the two Powers. I frankly 
confess that I have gone the length of 
feeling that that language was language 
which it was not worthy of this country 
to address to Russia. In the first place, 
I did not believe in the danger; and, 
in the second place, I did not believe in 
the justice of those remonstrances. I 
have thought that, in the natural course 
of events, Russia must compel the Tur- 
comans to give up their kidnapping and 
marauding pursuits, which are their 
only means of living, and that that 
would mean nothing less than the 
subjection of the country to Russia. 
I watched very closely the speech of 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
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Lytton) to learn what he himself would 
have done in the present circum- 
stances; whether he would have threat- 
ened Russia with the wrath of Eng- 
land, or made serious menaces which 
he might not have been able to carry 
out; but the noble Earl most care- 
fully avoided committing himself to 
any resolution on the point. Let me 
read to the House the opinion on this 
point of a very distinguished man, no 
ess than Sir Bartle Frere, and I cannot 
mention his name without expressing 
the deep sorrow with which we all have 
heard of his serious illness. I do not 
know if there is any man in public life 
with whose opinions I have more widely 
differed than Sir Bartle Frere; but I 
have sat with him in council, I have 
read his despatches, I have observed his 
ara career, and this I will say—that I 

now no abler man, no abler public ser- 
vant, no man with a more extended 
knowledge, and, above all—for this is 
what we value our Indian officers for— 
I never met a man who had more of the 
courage of his opinions, and who was 
more able or willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility that his opinions might in- 
volve, and I trust that he will soon be 
restored to health. Well, here is the 
opinion of Sir Bartle Frere, who, as 
your Lordships know, was an advocate 
of what is called a forward policy in 
India. He says— 

“ As for making an advance upon Merv by 
Russia a casus belli, I do not think the proposal 
will stand examination. The place is nothing 
to us except as a step towards Herat and Cabul, 
and it is not a necessary step to either; but to 
prohibit the Russians from taking it might, in 
the event of their regarding our prohibition, 
force them to turn it, and thus delay for some 
time the extermination of hordes of robbers and 
man-stealers, whose intervention between us and 
Russia must ever be a fruitful source of mis- 
understandi But the Russians will not, or, 
more correctly speaking, they cannot, stop; 
they cannot regard any mere threats or pro- 
hibitions of ours of that kind.” 

What, in those circumstances, ought to 
be the policy of this country ? The noble 
Earl spoke as if the traditional policy 
that had existed for along time—that of 
maintaining an independent Afghan- 
istan—was now out of the question. I 
have not seen the despatches that have 
lately come with respect to the state of 
Afghanistan; but I do not think it is 
impossible to restore Afghanistan to a 
sufficient degree of strength to be a very 
good bulwark against Russia. It isa 
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difficult country to enter, and, as we found 
the other day in the war, it is a country 
peopled with most gallant tribes, who, 
on several occasions, gave our troops— . 
the most disciplined troops in Europe— 
almost enough to do to combat with 
them. I do not despair of our tradi- 
tional policy; but if the Afghans are 
alarmed at the progress of Russia, if 
they should change their minds in re- 
spect of receiving officers at Cabul and 
Herat, I see nothing to prevent the 
Government adopting such a policy. If 
the Government are clear that Russia is 
making for Persia along the Merv oasis, 
or in any other direction, with a view 
to making that country either wholly or 
in part the basis of military operations, 
we shall then be entirely in a new posi- 
tion, and able to take our own measures 
in Afghanistan. But, my Lords, this 
I will say—that although, in my esti- 
mation, the war waged by noble Lords 
opposite was not, in the circumstances, 
a just war, yet I am not prepared to say 
that it has been wholly without some 
good effect. My Lords, there is no use 
disguising the fact that the power of 
England in the East is a great power. 
It is well that the half-civilized tribes 
of that part of the world should know 
that we are their masters, and that when 
we like to take a country like Afghan- 
istan with the resources of our civiliza- 
tion, we can do it without any serious 
sacrifice to our resources. And, my 
Lords, this is the reason—to touch for 
a moment upon another subject—this is 
the reason why I cannot sympathize with 
some of the language which has been 
held by some noble Lords on this side 
of the House in regard to what has been 
called the massacres which have lately 
taken place in Northern Africa on the 
Nile. My Lords, it is a matter of great 
moment to the civilized world—whatever 
may be the policy of the present Go- 
vernment — that these Mahomedans in 
Africa should know that we can and 
will beat them. Depend upon it, we 
may admire their gallantry.as much as 
we please—and no man can admire their 
gallantry more than I do—but, never- 
theless, it is perfectly consistent with 
that admiration that we should wish to 
defeat them. We have defeated them, 
and they have learned a lesson they will 
not forget. Whatever may be the future 
policy of this Government or any other 
future Government in Afghanistan, it 
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is not by any means an unimportant 
circumstance that we have had a suc- 
cessful campaign against them. Now, 
I am not going to dictate to the Govern- 
ment, or even to suggest to them the 
course they should take in relation to 
this matter. Whatever that course may 
be, there is one thing which I earnestly 
urge upon the Government, and it is 
this—that they shall not go to Russia 
and ask for new assurances. I quite 
agree with the noble Earl opposite that 
it is not a dignified attitude, and, how- 
ever sincere the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg may be in giving its promises, 
which is quite possible, that Cabinet has 
not the power always to control events, 
so as to be able to fulfil them. There- 
fore, the promises given are not worth 
the breath with which they are spoken. 
Whatever may be the policy, let it be 
independent of them. There may, how- 
ever, be negotiations between us and 
Russia in regard to limitations of terri- 
tory. That is the legitimate thing, and 
the proposition now made by the noble 
Earl may or may not be true as a general 
doctrine ; but we have promised her in- 
dependence to Afghanistan, and I trust 
that we shall never break that promise, 
unless Afghanistan commits an act of 
treachery against us. That is the only 
ground—and it is a sufficient one—on 
which I would respect the independence 
of Afghanistan. Now, my Lords, I hope 
the House will not think that I have 
spoken in a spirit either of what the 
noble Earl would call a Russophobe or 
a Russophil. Ido not know why any- 
one should suspect me of being a Russo- 
phil. I have the honour—and a great 
honour I deem it—of being one of 
the very few survivors of the Cabinet 
which fought the Crimean War. Un- 
like many other Members ef the Liberal 
Party, who are never tired of denouncing 
that war as either a great folly or a 
great crime, I have never been ashamed 
of the part which the English Govern- 
ment took on that occasion. We did 
not fight for the resurrection of Turkey. 
I, for one, never would. We fought for 
the great principle that, whatever the 
fate of Turkey might be, it was not to 
rest in the hands of Russia, but it wasa 
question to be decided by Europe—not 
by Russia, not by secret Treaties and 
Conventions, giving her the power to do 
what she pleases when she pleases. 
That was the principle for which we 
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fought, and it is the principle which 
I, for one, should be ready to fight for 
again. But, my Lords, as regards Cen- 
tral Asia, I have had this feeling—that 
Russia is there, at least, as a civilizing 
Power. The noble Earl opposite, in his 
speech, admitted that there is no other 
Power which can reduce these robber 
tribes. There is no other Power that 
ean rescue and raise that great region 
of the world, the source and origin of 
our own race, from the misery and the 
degradation which has long afflicted it ; 
and, although, ascompared with us, and 
as regards Europe, Russia is not a civil- 
ized Power, in that country she is. But, 
my Lords, when I come to contemplate 
such an event as the possible invasion of 
British India by Russia, then again I 
turn round and say that such an event 
would be almost as wretched an event 
to anticipate as any that had ever hap- 
pened in history; in fact, a Russian in- 
vasion of England would be almost as 
bad. Such an event would destroy 
the civilization which we have estab- 
lished in that part of the world, and 
also the Empire of which we are justly 
proud. I have to say, in conclusion, 
that whatever be the measures the Go- 
vernment may take for securing our 
Indian Frontier, they will receive the 
hearty support of the united people of 
this country. - 

Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
T shall not detain the House any length 
of time by commenting upon the speech 
of the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Argyll), with a great part of which I 
concur. I understand the noble Duke 
to advance the argument that England 
should show herself prepared to defend 
India, and not to be deterred from mak- 
ing whatever preparations may be ne- 
cessary to secure it from Russian ambi- 
tion. I am not going to contemplate 
that as a very near process, nor as one 
that Russia has in contemplation. I look 
upon the question of the advances of 
Russia in Central Asia mainly from the 
point of view of the effect it will produce 
on the people of India in weakening the 
Government there, and giving the im- 
pression that England is a receding 
Power, and Russia an advancing Power. 
Nor am I disposed to forget that some 
such feeling has been created in the 
Indian mind. I do not lay great stress 
upon the Indian Press; but this I do 
say—that already, in taking up this sub- 
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ject, the newspaper Press has made 
numberless attacks on British power, 
and it is said that the British power is 
waning before the advancing power of 
Russia. Sir Bartle Frere used stronger 
language than any used by the noble 
Duke. He stated that it was inevitable 
that Russia should advance until she 
met with some impassable barrier, or 
until she came in contact with some 
Power whom she had reason to fear, 
and who might become conterminous 
with that Power, taking under its Go- 
vernment the tribes then on the Rus- 
sian Frontier. One thing is obviously 
necessary—if Afghanistan is to be pro- 
tected from Russia, and if Afghanistan 
is indispensable for the purposes of our 
defence as regards India, we cannot 
leave that country in such a position as 
will enable her to send her Border 
Tribes into Russian territory. If we 
consider that the Borders of Afghanistan 
are to be made practically the Border- 
land of Russia, and that the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan are not to be in- 
terfered with, it becomes an absolute 
necessity that, either by force, or in 
other ways, England should take upon 
herself the restriction of the Frontier 
Tribes over which she exercises con- 
trol from becoming an invading Power 
against Russia, and so bring Russia 
nearer to ourselves. I am not going on 
this occasion to follow the consideration 
of what took place formerly. It is no 
use at this time to refer to the past, be- 
cause at this moment we really want some 
sort of knowledge as to what is going on. 
Merv may be the unimportant place 
which the noble Duke opposite has de- 
scribed it to be at present; but no one 
knows how strong it may not be made 
from a strategical point of view in the 
hands of Russia. The fact that it has 
once been a great city shows that, at 
least, under a civilizing Power, it may 
suffice to maintain a very considerable 
force. Now that Russia has come to the 
weak point of the Afghan Frontier, she 
has, by their recent submission, relieved 
herself from the pressure of the Tur- 
coman Tribes which could have been 
brought against her. Irrespective of the 
lineof marchthat Russia may adopt inthe 
face of an invasion of India, she has, by 
subduing these tribes, made herself safe 
on the North from any danger which 
could have arisen. I quite agree with my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Lytton) that an 
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independent Afghanistan has become al- 
most an impossibility. Although it was 
so to some extent and for a short pe- 
riod under Dost Mahomed, it never 
existed in the the time of Shere Ali; 
and Abdurrahman at the present mo- 
ment is not strong. I speak, of course, 
with great diffidence as to his position, 
because since 1881 we are almost with- 
out Papers; and I shall, therefore, press 
the noble Earl opposite that we should 
be, as early as possible, furnished with 
full information as to what has taken 
place since we withdrew from Afghan- 
istan and left Abdurrahman with a sort 
of Sovereignty over the country. I also 
agree with the noble Duke opposite that 
all we do must be done with reliance on 
the right hand of England alone: If 
Russian promises are made, they must 
be thrust aside as of no consequence, 
bearing in mind that Russia is pushed 
forward by inevitable circumstances over 
which she has no control up to a certain 
point, where, I am afraid, she must come 
into collision with England. That point 
once attained, there will be no other 
means of restraining her advance but 
such force as we may possess. 

Tz Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I quite agree with a great deal 
that has been said by the noble Duke 
and the noble Viscount. I agree that 
it is essential, in dealing with the very 
grave and difficult question regarding 
our position in Afghanistan, that we 
should take an independent line, relying 
on ourselves, and not merely on any as- 
surances which we may obtain from any 
Foreign Powers. Without wishing to say 
anything derogatory of a Power with 
whom we are on friendly terms, I can- 
not say that I have ever thought we 
ought to rest much on the assurances 
we have received. It has been truly 
pointed out that Russia is pushed for- 
ward by a variety of reasons ; and, whe- 
ther we receive assurances or not, we 
should, in directing our policy, look at 
facts and accommodate ourselves to them, 
and not to what Foreign Powers may 
say. Ido not, however, go quite so far 
as the noble Earl (the Earl of Lytton), 
whosaid diplomatic communications were 
perfectly useless. I cannot go so far as 
that, because, especially between civi- 
lized Powers, there must be, from time 
to time, understandings and communi- 
cations with regard to matters of com- 
mon interest, and we have reasonable 
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ground for expecting that those commu- 
nications will be of a certain weight at 
the time in disclosing to us the policy 
which a friendly Government intends to 
ursue. That is a very different matter 
m placing reliance on those commu- 
nications in the sense of neglecting mea- 
sures of precaution which our own inte- 
rests require, which would be certainly 
most imprudent. But now in regard to 
what has taken place at Merv. I have 
certainly never been what is called a 
Russophobe; but, on the other hand, I 
have never been one of those who can 
regard with indifference the advance of 
Russia in Asia, and for this reason— 
not because it indicates an intention on 
her part to undertake a great invasion 
of India, but because I believe that the 
approach of a great Power near our 
Empire in India must have a disturbing 
effect on our position in Asia. It is im- 
possible that it should be otherwise. It 
may not be a hostile approach, and it 
may ultimately have no injurious effect, 
but reflection upon the position which 
we hold and which Russia holds in Asia 
will show that an advance which brings 
these two great Empires into contact is 
an event of considerable interest and 
importance. The noble Earl who opened 
this discussion naturally recurred to the 
past, and I must refer to some of the 
observations which he made. He spoke 
of the policy of relying on the assur- 
ances of Russia; and, secondly, of the 
policy which consisted in the mainten- 
ance of a friendly and an independent 
Afghanistan which might be a barrier 
to Russia. Those were the two alter- 
natives he brought before us. Now, 
as to the first, I think I have said 
enough. There is no great difference 
of opinion between us. As regards the 
second point we differ entirely. I am 
quite sure that the policy which he pur- 
sued would have rendered it still more 
difficult than it was to set up the strong, 
friendly, and independent Afghanistan 
of which we used to hear a great deal. 
But I admit that the proceedings of the 
noble Earl have not had all the injurious 
effects that might have been expected 
from them. It has been said that Ab- 
durrahman is a Ruler so weak that he 
exercises no real authority in Afghan- 
istan. Now, from the communications 
that reach me, I am able to state that 
that is a very exaggerated view. Tosay 
that Abdurrahman is as strong a Ruler 
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as Dost Mahomed would be absurd ; but 
he exercises strong authority over a con- 
siderable part of Afghanistan, and a 
certain authority over the whole of 
it. Our communications with Abdur- 
rabman are such as to show that 
he is animated by very friendly feel- 
ings towards us. The noble Earl’s (the 
Earl of Lytton’s) policy was one very in- 
telligible and very ingenious. It was 
that of destroying entirely this strong 
and united Afghanistan; it was to 
occupy Candahar with British troops, 
and then Herat was to be given over to 
Persia. Now, of all the devices I ever 
heard of for facilitating the advance of 
Russia towards India I never heard of 
one more calculated to do so than the 
handing of Herat over to Persia. If 
that had been adopted you would prac- 
tically have brought Russia into very 
dangerous contact with the Afghan 
territories nearer India, and certainly 
would never have attained the object 
you have in view—the strengthening of 
India against Russia. When we came 
into Office we gave up Candahar, and I 
think that was a wise policy. Why so? 
Because if we had retained possession 
of Candahar we should have had an un- 
friendly Afghanistan, and an unfriendly 
Afghanistan would greatly increase our 
difficulties in that quarter; and the 
cardinal point in the policy to be 
pursued is, in my opinion, to secure 
Afghanistan being on friendly terms. 
To occupy Candahar was to take the 
course most likely to prevent the possi- 
bility of our having a real friendly 
alliance with Afghanistan. The present 
Government, therefore, on coming into 
Office retired from Oandahar. Lord 
Hartington, my Predecessor at the India 
Office, at the same time, recognized 
that Afghanistan was a country over 
which we must exercise a certain amount 
of influence and control, and we gave an 
engagement to Abdurrahman that if he 
were attacked England would assist him 
in his defence. That is a very important 
engagement. It was, in substance, the 
same as the promise given to Shere 
Ali by my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Northbrook). Now, of course, we are 
perfectly aware that under the present 
circumstances it is necessary that we 
should draw into closer relations with 
Afghanistan ; in fact, that is the essential 
result of Russia coming near to her; and 
what is most important in the assump- 
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tion by the Russians of Merv is that 
they will now be in immediate contact 
with the frontier of Afghanistan on the 
North-West. That undoubtedly renders 
it necessary that we should have closer 
relations with Afghanistan, and that we 
should continue to exercise that control 
over the foreign relations of Afghanistan 
we now exercise; so that, as the noble 
Viscount pointed out, we should be in a 
position to prevent quarrels arising be- 
tween Afghanistan and its neighbours 
which might give rise to any serious 
results to ourselves. The noble Earl 
who brought the subject forward spoke 
rather slightingly of diplomatic relations. 
Now, although I do not say you should 
lay too much stress on diplomatic as- 
surances, I think that some diplomatic 
understanding was necessary. The noble 
Earl said that Afghanistan could not 
be out of the sphere of Russian in- 
fluence. Of course, Russia must exercise 
a certain influence in Afghanistan ; but 
what we mean by Afghanistan being out 
of the sphere of Russian influence is 
that they are not to exercise any direct 
diplomatic pressure upon Afghanistan. 
The main basis of our whole policy in 
that country, and the basis of the policy 
of successive Governments, is that Af- 
ghanistan is regarded as being outside 
the sphere of Russian influence, and it 
is not merely the danger of Russian 
encroachment, but the obligations we are 
under as to Afghanistan, which render it 
necessary that there should be a friendly 
Afghanistan acting under our influence, 
and, to a certain extent, in these matters 
by our directions. Another point to which 
the noble Earl alluded was what he 
called the total destruction of his policy 
with the exception of one part of it— 
namely, the occupation of Quetta, which, 
although it was loudly condemned at 
the time, was afterwards adopted. I 
remember that there was a very loud 
condemnation of the occupation of 
Candahar, and that doubts were ex- 
pressed as to the occupation of Quetta— 
doubts expressed by persons of great 
experience in Indian affairs. But the 
Government came to the conclusion that, 
on the whole, weighing the matter on 
all sides, it was desirable to occupy 
Quetta, and having so decided they took 
further steps. They thought it was 
desirable that one portion at Quetta 
should be placed on a more stable foot- 
ing, and négotiations have taken place 
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between the Indian Government and the 
Khan of Khelat which have resulted in 
the administration of Quetta and the 
Bolan Pass being entirely handed over 
tous. Then the noble Earl referred to 
the discontinuance of the construction 
of a railway from Sibi to Quetta. Well, 
that is a matter which depends upon a 
variety of considerations; and although 
the railway to Sibi was completed four 
years ago, it was not thought expedient 
at that time that it should be continued 
to Quetta. The time has, however, now 
come when the matter must be recon- 
sidered ; for, having fixed ourselves at 
Quetta, it naturally follows that we 
should give the necessary protection to 
our garrison there by means of railway 
communication. Now, my Lords, the 
noble Viscount who spoke last asked 
what we intended to do, and that pro- 
bably is a point the House may feel the 
most anxiety upon. It is very obvious 
that, as we are at present in communica- 
tion with the Russian Government, I am 
not in a position to say much; but this I 
think I may say—that we are perfectly 
sensible that, looking to our communica- 
tions in Afghanistan and to the approach 
of Russia to our actual frontier, it will 
be necessary to have some definite and 
clear demarcation of what is Afghanistan 
and what is the Russian line of frontier. 
That is a point which we are well aware 
must be settled, and before this occupa- 
tion of Merv took place Her Majesty’s 
Government had been in communica- 
tion with the Ameer, with the view of 
collecting information and preparing 
for the ultimate dealing with the ques- 
tion. At the same time, as the noble 
Earl must be aware, it is a subject of 
very great difficulty. He himself has 
alluded to the country on the North- 
West Frontier, and knows how difficult 
it is to draw a line with perfect satis- 
faction. I hold that it would be a 
complete mistake for the Government of 
this country or the Government of India 
not to look at the whole of this ques- 
tion together, or to forget that, although 
the line of approach of Russia from the 
side of Persia may be an event which 
more immediately requires our atten- 
tion, yet that there are other lines of 
approach, and that, without in the least 
implying apprehension of an invasion, 
the approach of the two Powers to one 
another must necessitate further com- 
munication in regard to their position 
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with regard to those regions. My Lords, 
these are matters which are fully present 
to our attention; but I gather with satis- 
faction, from what has been said on both 
sides of the House, that however we may 
dislike the advance of Russia towards 
India, we do not think there is any 
cause for alarm. It is perfectly com- 
petent for us to deal with the matter 
after our own fashion without consulting 
the views of any other Power, and in 
such a way as to make it understood in 
India that while we do not apprehend 
any such event as an attack by Russia 
on India, we are perfectly prepared to 
take those measures which may be 
necessary to make our frontier in India 
one which, I believe, will be as strong 
and unassailable as any other land 
frontier in the world. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I must express the disappoint- 
ment which I feel at much that has 
fallen from the noble Earl who has just 
sat down. The noble Earl’s speech has 
left your Lordships just as much iu 
ignorance of the policy of the Govern- 
ment as you were at the beginning. He 
bestowed most of his attention upon what 
I may call the ancient history of this 
matter, and steadily avoided the point 
upon which the attention of the House 
is mainly concentrated. The noble Duke 
opposite, from whom we have heard a 
very interesting and able speech, dis- 
believes in any danger, and, to a great 
extent, justifies Russia in her subjuga- 
tion of the Turcoman Tribes around 
Merv. Now, whatever nations do in 
fulfilment of what they hold to be their 
inevitable destiny, we are entitled to 
look to their assurances formally, clearly, 
and unequivocally given. A great Power 
like Russia should not give deliberate 
assurances of that kind, and then, almost 
before the ink in which they are written 
is dry, endeavour to find some excuse 
for casting them to the winds. It would 
be easy to weary the House by reading 
the numerous assurances given by Rus- 
sian Ministers, Statesmen, and Ambas- 
sadors, explaining her specific inten- 
tions with regard to Merv. There are 
even Imperial declarations on the sub- 
ject. In 1875 the noble Earl the 
present Colonial Secretary warned 
Count Schouvaloff about the approach 
of Russia near Merv, and received from 
him in reply satisfactory assurances. In 
1876 Prince Gortchakoff assured Lord 
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Augustus Loftus that the Russians had 
no intention of moving upon Merv. In 
1879 a similar disclaimer was given by 
the Russian Ambassador in London to 
my noble Friend near me (the Marquess 
of Salisbury). In that same year the 
Emperor of Russia, in a personal inter- 
view with Lord Dufferin at St. Peters- 
burg, gave him an assurance that the 
English were unreasonably alarmed, 
and that no movement upon Merv was 
intended. These were as distinct and 
emphatic assurances as one honourable 
man can give to another. But they 
were not all. In 1879 Lord Dufferin, 
receiving from the Russian Minister at 
St. Petersburg what amounted to a 
qualification of the assurances that had 
been given, protested, and satisfying 
assurances were thereupon again given. 
In 1881 a letter was shown by the Rus- 
sian Ambassador to the present Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs containing 
an intimation that possibly some tempo- 
rary occupation of Merv might be desir- 
able. The noble Earl protested against 
the suggestion as an English Minister 
was bound to do, and in March of that 
year further assurances were given that 
nothing whatever was intended. Thus, 
year after year you have had successive 
remonstrances and protests on the part 
of the English Government as to the in- 
tentions of the Russian Government, and 
year after year you have had the most dis- 
tinct assurances that your wishes would 
be respected. But what has happened 
since 1881? From time to time various 
Members of both Houses of Parliament 
have questioned the Government on the 
subject of the Russian advance towards 
Merv. I could read a whole string of 
Questions which prove this at allevents— 
that great anxiety has been felt, and 
that there has been a prevalent desire 
to know the true state of things. In 
March, 1881, Sir Charles W. Dilke, on 
being asked whether he would telegraph 
to Herat to ascertain the truth of the 
rumour that Russian troops were at 
Merv, replied that the investigation of 
the rumour was not worth the expense 
of a telegram. That answer, I think, 
shows that the Government were ex- 
tremely apathetic and indifferent. Later 
on the same Question was again put to 
Sir Charles W. Dilke. He replied— 
‘“‘The Government have no reason to 
suppose that the Russian troops are 
now at Merv;’’ and on being asked 
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whether he would telegraph for infor- 
mation, he said—‘‘ No.”” Thus we ob- 
tained no information from the Govern- 
ment, although we now know that all 
this time movements in the direction 
of-Merv were going on. Now, what 
really is the value or importance of 
Merv? The Russian Government have 
somewhere been good enough to say 
that they have changed their opinion 
about the importance of that place, and 
that it is of less value than they sup- 
posed it to be. But in this House there 
is a general acknowledgment of its im- 
portance. My noble Friend who began 
this discussion referred to the ancient 
importance of Merv. It was once a town 
great in Oriental learning, in wealth, 
civilization, and population. We read 
in some old historians that the popula- 
tion was stated to be as high as 
1,000,000. This, at least, is certain— 
that Merv was a rich, cultivated, and 
populous city. And the old conditions 
which made Merv rich and populous 
exist at present. These conditions are 
two—a fertile soil and an abundance of 
water. My noble Friend the noble Duke 
spoke of it as a mere oasis surrounded 
with deserts, and consequently valuable 
only in itself, and furnishing no base of 
operations in a military point of view. 
I would not set my judgment against 
that of my noble Friend ; but my im- 
pression, derived from recent travels 
and inquiries, is that there is an oasis 
on three sides, and that on the South- 
Western side is a very fertile grass 
tract, where military operations can be 
carried on. Though the noble Duke put 
down the population at the modest esti- 
mate of 10,000, I believe that everyone 
who really knows the country would put 
the numbers at much more. We know 
that the population are capable of ren- 
dering effective service as irregular 
horse, and when brought under disci- 
pline may render all the services which 
a military Power may require of them. 
These tribes have been driven back upon 
Afghanistan, and the occupation of Merv 
by Russia distinctly threatens Herat as 
well as the independence of Persia. If 
that be a truer estimate of the value of 
Merv, what are the consequences which 
may be expected from its annexation ? 
For we must bear in mind that while, on 
one occasion, the Russian Government 
threatened a temporary occupation, not 


one word has been spoken now which 
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implies that the occupation is other than 
permanent. The Rulers of India in 
former times held that Merv was the key 
of Herat, and that Herat was the key of 
India. The most serious point of all is 
that, by the annexation of Merv; Russia 
and England are distinctly brought into 
political contact. They are the only two 
great Powers in that part of the world. 
Once you cut away the neutral zone, be 
the course what it may, whether the two 
Governments be friendly or unfriendly, 
rivalry in various particulars must grow 
up. Rivalry there must be between the 
two nations. In every Eastern town, 
bazaar, and village, wherever England 
and Russia are known, there will be all 
that reckless political competition, so to 
speak, which grows up from the very 
necessity of the case. There were parts 
of the speech of the noble Duke which 
seemed to favour the theory that it was 
well that we should become contermi- 
nous with a civilized Power. I was glad 
that the noble Earl who spoke for the 
Government did not lend his voice to 
that view. The noble Duke said that 
Russia was a civilized Power, that she 
would spread civilization, and that 
wherever civilization spread it must be 
for the advantage of the world. Ido 
not believe in the doctrine of the noble 
Duke. The experience of Europe and 
of the whole world is adverse to it. Con- 
terminous borders are no guarantee for 
the friendship of States. Are France 
and Germany the better friends because 
their borders are conterminous? Are 
France and Italy? Are Germany and 
Russia? And what reason is there to 
expect that when our borders are con- 
terminous with those of Russia our re- 
lations with Russia will be better? The 
only result, as far as we are concerned, 
is that the military burdens of India 
must be increased. One other point. 
We hoped to have heard some state- 
ment of what the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government must be in circumstances 
which the noble Earl admitted to be 
very grave. The noble Duke said that 
we should not ask any further assur- 
ances from Russia. My Lords, what is 
the use of assurances when they are not 
worth the paper on which they are 
written? The noble Earl said that Her 
Majesty’s Government, at all events, are 
prepared to deal calmly with the ques- 
tion in their usual fashion. "What does 
their usual fashion mean ? 
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Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY : I did 
not say ‘‘in our usual fashion.”’ I do 
not think I spoke of fashion. I may 
have said that we should deal with it 
without passion. 

Tre Eart or CARNARVON: I did 
not so understand the noble Earl. But 
what is the policy which Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to pursue? 
The noble Earl said that they would 
draw closer our relations with Afghanis- 
tan. Does that mean very much what 
was the policy of my noble Friends be- 
hind me, or does it mean something very 
different? He said we ought to take up 
a strong position. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
never said that we meant to take up a 
strong position. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: At all 
events, that we were so to arrange our 
relations with Afghanistan that Russia 
should not consider that Afghanistan 
came within the range of her influence. 
The Government, I think, should either 
take up a strong material position, or so 
speak to Russia that there might be no 
mistake whatever as to their meaning. 
Lord Lawrence, who was satisfied of the 
dangers of the gradual approaches and 
perpetual annexations on the part of 
Russia, held that it was incumbent upon 
the Government of England to draw a 
particular line, and that if such line were 
overpassed a casus belli would be estab- 
lished. Whatever policy we now adopt, 
let it for once be firm and consistent, in- 
stead of a policy oscillating to and fro, 
and which is hot at one time and cold 
at another. The result of the vacillation 
that has hitherto been shown by the Go- 


‘vernment is that they cannot speak out 


with the plainness and vigour vith 
which they ought to speak. On the other 
hand, the Russian Government are en- 
couraged by this seeming indifference 
to make further annexations and to 
mistake the indifference of a small sec- 
tion of politicians for the indifference of 
the whole country ; and at the last mo- 
ment we shall awake to find that the 
dream resolves itself into some most 
terrible and bloody reality. 

Tue Eant or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, the noble Earl who has just 
spoken has assumed that there has been 
vacillation in the policy of the Govern- 
ment in respect to Central Asia. Now, 
I can recollect a striking instance of 
vacillation with respect to the policy of 
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this country in regard to Central Asia, 
and that was when the noble Marquess 
i (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
talked one day of ‘‘large maps,” and 
then suddenly changed his opinion and 
policy and pursued a directly opposite 
line. The policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, far from being vacillating, 
has been consistent, clear, and intelli- 
gible. Sir Lepel Griffin, who was 
charged by the Government of India 
with the conduct of negotiations with 
Abdurrahman, addressed that Prince in 
August, 1880, when he was placed on 
the Throne of Afghanistan, to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

**The British Government admits no right 


of interference by Foreign Powers within 
Afghanistan.” 
Later on, in the other House, on a very 
important occasion, when the policy of 
the Government in withdrawing Her 
Majesty’s Forces from Candahar was 
discussed, the Marquess of Hartington 
said that— , 
“The present Government have admitted as 
plainly as any other that the integrity and 
independence of Afghanistan is a matter to 
them of vital importance, and that they do not 
intend to permit interference by any Foreign 
Powers with the internal and external affairs of 
Afghanistan.” 


Nothing, I think, could be more clear or 
more precise than the declarations which 
Her Majesty’s Government have made 
of their determination to prevent foreign 
interference with Afghanistan ; and on 
every occasion the Russian Government 
have admitted that Afghanistan was 
beyond the sphere of the influence 
which they consider they have a right 
to exercise in Central Asia. While I 
quite agree with the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) that in some respects 
the subjugation of the Turcomans of 
Merv to Russia will be of advantage to 
the civilization, peace, and comfort of 
that part of the world—because I know 
they have been the greatest stealers of 
men in the whole of the vast area of 
Central Asia, and have supplied the 
slave markets for the whole country— 
while I cannot regret that they have 
come under the Sovereignty of a Power 
sufficiently strong to prevent the ter- 
rible devastation of Persian Khorassan 
by these Turcomans, I must, at the 
same time, express my regret, looking 
at the matter from a political point 
of view, that the Russian dominion has 
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extended so far as Merv. But my 
reasons are not quite the same as those 
of noble Lords opposite. I do not 
believe in the great strategical value of 
Merv, and. I consider that no geogra- 
phical limit will prevent Russia from 
exercising influence in Afghanistan if 
she should wish to do so. Besides, 
Bokhara, a country under the control of 
Russia already, adjoins Afghanistan. I 
do not, therefore, believe that the exten- 
sion of the Russian dominion to Merv is 
to be regretted on the ground that it will 
give Russia greater power of exercising 
influence than she had before. But I 
regret the acceptance of the Sovereignty 
of Merv by Russia, because it may pro- 
bably lead to disturbances and dissen- 
sions between the Turcomans of Merv, 
who are now Russian subjects, and the 
people of Afghanistan, which may cause 
unpleasant transactions between Russia 
and Afghanistan. Mainly on that ac- 
count the possession of Merv by Russia 
has always been deprecated by the Go- 
vernment of India, and has always been 
looked upon by the Rulers of Afghanistan 
with apprehension. I am one of those 
who think that the negotiations which 
were carried on for many years between 
Lord Clarendon and Prince Gortcha- 
koff, and other eminent statesmen, and 
which had for their object the main- 
tenance of a wide margin between the 
Possessions of England and Russia in 
the East, were wise. In Europe no evils 
arise from great Empires being conter- 
minous; but the case is very different 
in the East, where the subjects of both 
Powers are not of their own nationality, 
and where there must be greater diffi- 
culty from the nature of things in settling 
any small differences than there can be 
in Europe. Moreover, the local agents 
on the spot are not always under the 
same control and subject to the same 
influences as in Europe. I, there- 
fore, regret that the time has now 
come when, practically, the English and 
Russian Empires in Asia must be con- 
sidered as conterminous. I can state 
shortly how I consider that this has 
occurred. In 1878 the condition of 
affairs between this country and Russia 
was exceedingly critical. The Reserves 
were called out, our Fleet was sent to 
the Dardanelles, and troops from India 
were sent to Cyprus. In the spring of 
that year we were on the verge of a war 
with Russia. . At that time General 
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Kauffman unwisely despatched a Mis- 
sion to Cabul. That led to the war be- 
tween England and Afghanistan; and 
the result was, undoubtedly, a great 
diplomatic defeat to the Russian Go- 
vernment. The Russian Mission was 
obliged to leave Cabul ; Shere Ali Khan, 
to whom it had been sent, was driven 
ignominiously from his country; and 
when he appealed to Russia for assist- 
ance, the Russians were unable to assist 
him. It was about that time that the 
first really serious movement took place 
along the Northern Frontier of Persia, 
and General Lomakin advanced in the 
direction of Merv. We had in Afghanis- 
tan our misfortunes, among them being 
the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari and 
the repulse at Maiwand. The Russians, 
too, had their misfortunes. General 
Lomakin was defeated; but afterwards, 
in 1881, General Skobeleff defeated the 
Turcomans in a great battle, and, in 
fact, established Russian authority 
over the Tekke Turcomans, which 
carried with it almost inevitably the 
assumption of Sovereignty at Merv. 
Russia, in my opinion, has during all 
these years been impelled forward to 
acquire an expensive, and, to my mind, 
very useless territory ; we, on the other 
hand, have spent some £20,000,000 in 
Afghanistan ; and, as far as I am able 
to judge, the condition of affairs in Af- 
ghanistan is certainly no better than it 
was before. That is my way of ac- 
counting for the present condition of 
affairs; and these mistakes made by 
England and by Russia are the reasons 
why the wise provisions contemplated by 
Lord Clarendon and Prince Gortchakoff 
could not be maintained, and we have 
at present to accept the inevitable. My 
noble Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
does not seem altogether to have under- 
stood the explanation given by the Se- 
cretary of State for India respecting the 
policy of the Government. The general 
lines of that policy are surely clear 
enough — namely, that we maintain 
the resolution which we have expressed 
in no ambiguous terms, that it is our 
business to see that there is no foreign 
interference with Afghanistan; and, 
moreover, that, under the present cir- 
cumstances, it is necessary that there 
should be some more clear demarcation 
of the frontier between Russian terri- 
tory at Merv and Afghanistan than now 
exists, with the view of preventing the 
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difficulties which are not unlikely to 
arise from the Russian Turcomans and 
the Turcomans under the rule of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan being contermi- 
nous. It would not be reasonable to ask 
the Government, so short a time after 
the news arrived, and before they have 
been able to communicate with the Vice- 
roy of India, to enter into further expla- 
nations regarding the manner in which 
the relations between England and Af- 
ghanistan may be strengthened and 
made more intimate. But the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Lytton), who succeeded 
me in the Office of Governor General of 
India, has asked me whether a recom- 
mendation, which the Government of 
India made in 1875, expresses the policy 
which Her Majesty’s Government now 


. maintain in this respect, and he read a 


paragraph from the despatch in which 
that recommendation was expressed. 
Perhaps your Lordships will allow me 
to read it again. It is as follows :— 
“Much discussion has recently taken place as 
to the effect that would be produced by a Rus- 
sian advance to Merv. We have before stated 
to Her Majesty’s Government our apprehension 
that the assumption by Russia of authority over 
the whole Turcoman country would create 
alarm in Afghanistan; and we think it de- 
sirable to express our opinion of the course which 
should be adopted if it should take place. It 
would then become necessary to give addi- 
tional and more specific assurances to the 
Ruler of Afghanistan that we are prepared to 
assist him to defend Afghanistan against attack 
from without. It would probably be desirable to 
enter into a Treaty engagement with him; and 
the establishment of a British Resident at Herat 
would be the natural consequence of such an en- 
gagement and of the nearer approach of the Rus- 
sian Frontier.’’—[ Afghanistan, 1878, pp. 134-5.] 
That opinion was given nine years ago, 
and it was given before the events took 
lace which are well known to your 
rdships, when the noble Earl opposite 
succeeded me as Viceroy; and if I am 
asked whether the recommendations we 
then made can be carried out now, I 
must know somewhat more than I now 
do about the present position of Afghan- 
istan. It is a question that can only be 
answered by the Viceroy, after obtaining 
the best information that he can obtain 
of the disposition of the Ameer of Cabul. 
The warning which the Government of 
India gave to the noble Marquess oppo- 
site, when he was Secretary of State for 
India, contained in the very despatch 
from which the noble Earl has quoted, 
against a course which was calculated to 
alienate the Ameer Shere Ali, and in all 
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ear we to bring on a war between 
ngland and Afghanistan, was not taken. 
No attention was paid to it by the noble 
Marquess, or the noble Earl, and the 
warning came true. By their policy 
they brought on the war. They nearly 
dissolved Afghanistan into its first ele- 
ments again; and the noble Earl asks 
me whether I would now carry out a 
recommendation which was given in cir- 
cumstances entirely different from those 
existing at present, and when he and 
the noble Marquess who sits by his side 
have, by their action, prevented the cir- 
cumstances from remaining the same. 
I agree with the opinion expressed by 
the noble Duke behind me as to the 
establishment of British Agents in Af- 
ghanistan. I have no objection to the 
location of British Agents at Herat, or 
in other parts of Afghanistan, upon one 
condition — that is, that they shall go 
with the full concurrence of the Ruler 
of the country, and go as friends, and 
not be looked upon as enemies and 
spies. That was the advice which we 
gave to the noble Marquess, but which 
he did not actupon. I do not agree with 
the noble Eurl (the Earl of Lytton) that 
a British Agent would run any serious 
risk at Herat. There have been British 
Agents in Herat before; they have re- 
mained there for some time, and they 
came to no harm. I consider that ifa 
British Agent even now were placed at 
Herat with the full consent and at the 
wish of the Ruler of Afghanistan, he 
would not be in a position of greater 
risk than Englishmen often occupy in 
different parts of the world. It would be 
a great advantage to have an English 
Resident at Herat, because he would be 
on the spot when any differences arose 
between the Turcoman tribes of Afghan- 
istan and of Merv, and, therefore, would 
be able to settle them. My Lords, I re- 
gretted to hear the noble Earl disagree 
with the general opinion entertained of 
the value of a strong Afghanistan be- 
tween Russia and India. I understood 
the noble Earl to take the view that it 
was no use our making any representa- 
tions to Russia in respect of her progress 
towards Merv; that the idea of having 
a strong and independent Afghanistan 
was altogether a fallacy; and that we 
ought to take up a military and political 
position which would enable us to look 
with perfect equanimity at the advance 
of Russia, 
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Tue Eart or LYTTON: Afghanistan 
never can be, and never has been, inde- 
pendent. 

THe Eart or NORTHBROOK: It 
comes to very nearly the same thing— 
namely, that Afghanistan cannot be 
united and independent. I do not think 
the opinion of the noble Earl is borne 
out by the history of Afghanistan. At 
the present time the Ruler of Afghanis- 
tan appears to me, as far as I can judge, 
to have governed his country with 
energy and ability, and to have made 
quite as much progress as could have 
been expected in the time in estab- 
lishing his authority over the whole 
country. The noble Earl doubts whe- 
ther he can establish his authority over 
the country. I think Abdurrahman is 
in no worse position than his Predeces- 
sor, Shere Ali, who established his au- 
thority over the whole of Afghanistan, 
including Herat and the outlying parts. 
For many years his father, Dost Ma- 
homed, did the same thing; and, there- 
fore, I say that history is opposed to the 
contention of the noble Earl. The noble 
Earl said that the position he wished 
to take up had been taken up before 
he left India—I mean the position which 
would enable us to look with ‘perfect 
equanimity at the advance of Russia, and 
he complained that his policy had been 
reversed by the present Government and 
my noble Friend (Lord Ripon) who 
succeeded him as Viceroy. I was per- 
fectly astonished to hear that statement, 
and I waited to see what proof the 
noble Earl had to bring forward. I 
waited, moreover, to see in what point 
my noble Friend and the present Go- 
vernment had altered the policy which 
he carried out while he was Governor 
General. .What was the position in 
which the noble Earl left Afghanistan ? 
The position of Afghanistan was this. 
The policy of the Conservative Govern- 
ment was— 

““To}hand over{Herat to Persia, to separate 
Western and Southern Afghanistan—that is to 
say, Herat and Candahar—from Northern and 
Eastern Afghanistan, composed of Turkistan 
and Cabul-cum-Jellalabad.” 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
What is the noble Earl reading from? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: I will 
satisfy the noble Marquess in a moment 
if he will only have a little patience. 


“They proposed to make Northern and 
Eastern Afghanistan over to any strong Ruler 
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who might be found. Candahar had been al- 
ready erected into a separate State, granted as a 
hereditary possession of Wali Shere Ali Khan, 
while Herat was destined for Persia. The 
Persian negotiations fell through, and the idea 
was naturally not revived when the Liberals 
took Office.” 

_ Tae Marquess or SALISBURY : 
What is the quotation from ? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: I 
will satisfy the noble Marquess in a 
moment. The noble Earl in his speech 
threw out, as I understood it, some ac- 
cusation against Lord Ripon or the Go- 
vernment that some breach of faith had 
been committed by the evacuation of 
Candahar. What were the real circum- 
stances of the case? While the Conser- 
vative Government were in power a de- 
claration was made at Cabul— 

‘¢ That the British Government had no inten- 
tion of a ym permanently or annexing 
Candahar, and our withdrawal was in direct 
accordance with the reiterated and solemn pro- 
fessions and assurances of the Government of 
India to the Chiefs and people of Cabul. We 
could not have remained without a breach of 
public faith.”’ 

My Lords, the words which I have read 
to the House were written by a gentle- 
man of the highest reputation in the 
Indian Civil Service, and who was 
actually the officer employed by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Lytton) to carry 
out these negotiations with Abdurrah- 
man—Sir Lepel Griffin. There is no 
man in existence who is so entirely 
competent to express a clear opinion as 
to what the position of affairs was in 
Afghanistan as left by the noble Earl 
opposite. The words which I have read 
to the House were written, as I have 
said, by Sir Lepel Griffin, in a letter 
addressed to Zhe Times on March 15, 
1883. Now, I think I have, at any 
rate, protected my noble Friend (Lord 
Ripon) from the attack made upon him 
by the noble Earl. I ask the noble 
Earl what was this very beautiful condi- 
tion of affairs which he left in Afghan- 
istan, and which would enable us to 
look with perfect equanimity at the ad- 
vance of Russia? I cannot. understand 
what hallucination came over the noble 
Earl which led him to suppose that he 
left such a condition of affairs, and that 
the Government of Lord Ripon had 
amused themselves by destroying this 
beautiful fabric and substituting some- 
thing else in its place, The noble Earl 
took great credit to himself for the 
Beloochistan proceedings. I think he 
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might have said something of a most 
distinguished public servant, Sir Robert 
Sandeman, to whom I feel the main 
credit for the success of the Beloochis- 
tan policy is due. The noble Earl, so 
far as I understood him, seemed to think 
that something entirely new and extra- 
ordinary had been done in Beloochistan. 
It is not at allthecase. The noble Earl 
knows that, as regards Beloochistan, we 
had a Treaty made years ago, which 
gave us power to occupy any position 
there which we considered necessary. 
The occupation of Quetta, therefore, was 
authorized by Treaty; and, in point of 
fact, the Beloochistan policy was, to a 
considerable extent, initiated before the 
noble Earl went to India. Until after 
the recent war, I myself was against the 
occupation of Quetta as a military sta- 
tion, because it is so far from the Indus. 
But circumstances after the last Afghan 
War greatly changed. It would have 
been difficult for us to have withdrawn 
from Quetta, in consequence of the 
arrangements we had made with the 
Afghan tribes in its neighbourhood. 
I, therefore, have come to the cenclu- 
sion, with many others, that, what- 
ever objections there may have pre- 
viously been, it is desirable to main- 
tain a force at Quetta, rather than to 
alter the arrangements made with the 
neighbouring tribes. I wish to say that, 
for my part, I consider the idea of a 
Russian invasion of India to be a mere 
bugbear. I agree with the view ex- 
pressed by one of the most distinguished 
of our Governor Generals of India— 
Lord Dalhousie—who, after discussing 
all the possibilities of such an invasion 
and the great physical difficulties in its 
way, said— 

“ All I can say is that, if the Russians should 
try to invade India, I wish that I might be 
Governor General of India at the time.” 
I think that in discussing this question 
we are apt to run away with the idea 
that there is some real danger to be ap- 
peer by Russia’s advance to Merv. 

ut that the possession of a few mud 
hovels in the desert should menace the 
power of England in India is.to me 
an idea which cannot for a single 
moment be entertained by anyone with 
a knowledge of the relative power of the 
two countries, the distances to be passed, 
the resources of the Indian Empire, and 
the loyalty of the Queen’s Indian sub- 
jects. I think the discussions in this 
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House and in the other House have 
been satisfactory, because they have 
shown that, however much we may differ 
as to the past, we are all agreed that 
the absence of foreign interference in 
Afghanistan is a matter of at im- 

ortance, and that in any policy which 

er Majesty’s Government may pursue 
to obviate the inconveniences —I will 
not call them dangers — of Russia’s 
extension of Sovereignty to Merv, we 
shall have the support of both sides of 
the House. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, the noble Earl, in the course of 
his remarks, expressed his assent to the 
suggestion of the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Argyll) that we should not thrash 
over the controversies that have taken 
place in this House with respect to past 
Indian policy; but that good precept 
which he laid down he certainly did not 
follow. He gave us very little infor- 
mation as to the future policy of the Go- 
vernment; and very little information 
as to the immediate past; but it seems 
to me as if his whole contribution to 
this debate consisted of all the dirt 
which he could pick out of past contro- 
versies to fling at his opponents. My 
Lords, in this task his memory has, 
I fear, somewhat failed him. He re- 
vived a number of charges, one of which 
was that I had expressed my belief in 
the improbability of a Russian advance 
to Merv a few days before orders were 
given for the advance of the British 
troops to Afghanistan. As a matter of 
fact, the observations I made in this 
House, in answer to a noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord De Mauley), expressing my 
disbelief in Russia’s march to Merv, 
were made in 1877; while the military 
advance into Afghanistan’ took place at 
the end of 1879, in consequence of the 
presence of the Russian Ambassador at 
Cabul. And I will observe, in passing, 
that my scepticism as to the probability 
of a military advance at that time by 
Russia to Merv was entirely justified 
by the subsequent course of events, for 
it has not been by a military advance 
that Merv has come under the domina- 
tion of Russia, but by other means. 
The noble Earl has also revived the old 
charge that the war of 1879 was due to 
the impression produced on Shere Ali’s 
mind by a request made by my noble 
Friend that he would admit an English 
Minister to his capital, 
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Tue Eant or NORTHBROOK: I did 
not say that. 

Toe Marovess or SALISBURY: 
Does the noble Earl say he did not 
declare that that war in Afghanistan 
was due to the policy of my noble Friend, 
which he opposed? There wasnot ashred 
of proof for this. The noble Earl must 
know very well that Shere Ali was alien- 
ated before that time from the Govern- 
ment—that he refused to receive a British 
officer from Yarkund on account of the 
attitude that had been adopted towards 
him. He knows that Shere Ali refused 
the subsidy which the noble Earl offered 
him. It is a matter of notoriety that 
the commencement of Shere Ali’s aliena- 
tion was due to the feeble and nerveless 

licy of the noble Earl in 1873. When, 
in that year, Shere Ali besought from 
the noble Earl a distinct declaration on 
the attitude of the British Government 
in respect to the advance of the Russian 
Government he could not obtain any 
satisfactory assurance. From that day it 
is well known that the alienation of Shere 
Ali commenced, and I believe that state- 
ment is confirmed by General Roberts, 
who reported that he himself, when in 
Cabul, found the general impression 
among the Afghans was that the aliena- 
tion which ultimately caused the war in 
1879 was produced by the refusal of 
the noble Earl to give him the required 
assurances of support in 1873. The 
noble Earl says that the orders he gave 
Sir Robert Sandeman to settle some 
disputes in Beloochistan were the com- 
mencement of the occupation of Quetta, 
to which now, as a sheet-anchor of 
safety, Her Majesty’s Government are 
clinging. But the noble Earl must be 
perfectly aware that if it had been pro- 
posed to him at the time to occupy 
Quetta, he would have rejected the idea 
with the utmost abhorrence. Quetta 
was occupied two years later by my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Lytton), and 
it was then made the matter of vehement 
protest in this House by Lord Lawrence, 
supported by the noble Earl. The Go- 
vernment of the noble Earl, when he 
was in India, never gave the slightest 
indication of any desire to occupy Quetta; 
and when it was occupied by the Go- 
vernment of Lord Beaconsfield, noble 
Lords opposite vigorously opposed and 
condemned it. My Lords, had it not 
been that I found it necessary to dis- 
sipate these charges of the noble Earl, 
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I should not have desired to take any 
= in this debate, because the subject 

as been thoroughly and completely 
dealt with by noble Lords on this side 
of the House who have preceded me. 
I will only observe that the information 
that we have obtained from the Govern- 
ment to-night is of an enigmatical and 
insufficient character. We are told that 
the relations must be drawn closer be- 
tween England and Afghanistan, and 
that the foreign relations of the Ameer 
must be placed under the control of the 
English Government. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: They 
are now under its control. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Then there is all the less novelty in the 
information we have received. But we 
are not told how these relations are to 
be controlled—whether the influence is 
to be moral or physical. And I should 
like to ask the noble Earl to consider 
this—that it is not the foreign policy of 
the Ameer that really furnishes the 
danger of the future. My noble Friend 
has pointed out that Russia has been 
urged on by a force whieh she cannot 
resist in this course of annexation which 
has ended in Merv. I do not imagine 
that that force which has pushed her 
thus far forward will necessarily stop 
there now. Itis as true now as when the 
despatch of 1864 was written that Russia 
cannot bear dens of robbers on her 
frontiers. She will still have dens of 
robbers upon her frontiers at Merv. She 
will have a tumultuous and disturbing 
—- subject to no authority, 

ound by no law, who, if not restrained, 


will be perpetually committing outrages 
which will give to Russia a motive, or an 
appearance of motive, every bit as fair as 
that on which she has hitherto gone forad- 
vancing a step further in order to punish 


and control them. And I want to know 
how you are to so arrange your relations 
with the Ameer of Afghanistan that that 
danger will cease to exist? There was 
another point which I thought unsatis- 
factory in the speech of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Kimberley). He appeared 
to me, as did the noble Earl who has just 
sat down, to think exclusively of strategic 
considerations. I believe that the great 
fault of our policy with the Afghans and 
the Turcomans—a fault which, I am 
bound to say, I do not think is exclu- 
sively confined to one side of the House 
—is that we have been too much led by 
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European modes of thought and methods 
of warfare, and have paid too little 
regard to the peculiar circumstances of 
the East. In Europe, if the strategic 
position is sound, everything is safe ; but 
it is not so in the East. There is an im- 
palpable power which we know very little 
of, and which we are obliged to describe 
by the unmeaning French word prestige 
—animpalpableinfluence which stretches 
like a shadow before the frontier of every 
Power, and in proportion as that pres- 
tige is great or small—in proportion as 
the range of shadow is long or short—it 
will spread forward its true dominion far 
beyond the exact space that its arms em- 
brace. Your frontier may be-as strong 
as you please ; your fortresses may be as 
impregnable as you please; but if the 
prestige of the Power coming against you 
is greater than your own, it will pene- 
trate through that barrier ; it will under- 
mine your sway; it will dissolve the 
loyalty and patriotism of those you rule, 
where loyalty and patriotism do not 
mean what they do here, and you will 
find that your fortresses will dissolve and 
crumble under you, and that you are 
overthrown by the desertion of those 
who readily fly to the Power they be- 
lieve to be stronger than yourself It is 
true that Eastern nations fight with 
arms; but they also fight with the repu- 
tation of strength. Russia has gained 
Merv, not because she has taken it, but 
because the Turcomans, looking at Russia 
advancing and England retreating, said 
—‘‘ England is nothing, and we will pay 
our submission to Russia.”” Have you 
not noticed as a strange circumstance 
that the capture of Merv has taken place 
when our fortunes in Egypt are at the 
lowest, when our credit is being sullied, 
and our resources are being strained? 
Do you imagine that there are no other 
populations similar to those of Merv, 
and that the same reasoning will not 
arise in other Asiatic places? If 
you look merely to strategy, and neglect 
what is popularly described as prestige, 
the tale which was told of Merv will in 
due time be related of Herat. I dare 
say there will be no military expedition 
—it, perhaps, will not be necessary for 
Russia to beleaguer the walls of Herat 
or to open her entrenchments ; but if the 
impression spreads in Western Afghan- 
istan that we are the retreating and 
Russia the advancing Power, and if they 
gether from our recent action the melan- 
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choly inference that England, under her 
present mode of Government cannot be 
counted upon for any vigorous or tena- 
cious resistance, they will not wait to be 
besieged or attacked—they will simply 
carry their submission as the Turcomans 
have done to the White Czar, in whose 
prowess they believe. That is the great 
danger I see in our policy to India. We 
are simply looking at the strategic con- 
siderations, and imagine that if they 
are cared for all will be safe. But 
if it should so happen that any Vice- 
roy should occupy the position which 
Lord Dalhousie was said to desire—of 
being the Viceroy of India when the 
Russian invasion takes place—what he 
would have to contend with would not 
be a direct attack of the Russian Army 
coming through the Khyber and Bolan 
Passes. It would be the undermining 
of his strength in India by the produc- 
tion of intrigues and rebellions among 
the Natives of India, the gradual 
weakening of the respect for the Eng- 
lish arms, disaffection towards the Eng- 
lish Raj, and the gradual crumbling 
away of our resources before Russia has 
struck a blow against our frontier. 
That is the real danger we have to fear ; 
that is why it is a matter of life and 
death to us that Afghanistan should be 
kept clear not only of Russian soldiers, 
but of Russian influence and intrigue. 
That is why this acquisition of Merv 
must not be put aside by platitudes 
about the advantage of having a humane 
instead of an inhuman Power upon thé? 
borders of Afghanistan, or with the con- 
solation that Merv is not on the route to 
anywhere particular. The event must be 
looked on in a graver light than that. 
It is the gravest that has happened 
with respect to our Empire in the East, 
and I feel sure that the English people 
will exact a heavy responsibility from 
Her Majesty’s Government unless they 
approach the question with a due sense 
of the terrible magnitude of the interests 
surrounding it. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I can 
quite understand that the noble Mar- 
quess has been, much nettled, as he seems 
to have been at the remarks of the noble 
Earl on the subject of the past war in 
Afghanistan. He must feel regret, when 
he calmly reflects upon what passed at 
that time, upon the millions that have 
been spent and the anarchy which has 
been produced in Afghanistan, and 
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above all on the lesson taught to Russia, 
which I do not believe dreamed of such 
a Quixotic enterprize as trying to take 
India from us, but was convinced by 
the impulsive action of the noble Mar- 
quess that whenever Russia has a quarrel 
with us she can stir up that sort of irri- 
tation, and create that sort of panic, to 
which the noble Marquess yielded when 
he went into that most unjust and un- 
necessary war. I quite admit that the 
noble Earl the ex-Viceroy, in intro- 
ducing this question, laid down a very 
charming scheme in the debate to-night. 
He said we had better avoid the past 
and confine ourselves to the present and 
future. Nothing, I think, could be more 
sensible or admirable; but hardly a 
minute had elapsed before the noble 
Earl proceeded to make a very natural 
attempt to define his own policy, and 
began to attack the policy of his Pre- 
decessor and Successor: The noble 
Viscount spoke shortly, without one 
word in support of the views of the 
noble Earl. The noble Marquess has 
made strong invectives against us; but 
he has entirely declined to reply to that 
pointed question which the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Kimberley) had put to him, 
and which was to describe what was the 
strong military and political position 
which the noble Earl left behind him in 
Afghanistan at the end of his Vice- 
royalty. On the other hand, the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) differed 
entirely from the late Viceroy, and said 
¢e knew what those assurances of Russia 
were; that they were worth nothing; 
and that he did not blame Russia for 
making them. He was indignant with 
me because I did not listen to the very 
long list of extracts from the Blue Book 
which he read, with which I happen to be 
already acquainted. I entirely agree with 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for India that it is perfectly impossible 
to adopt a particular course with regard 
to another country if you are not to have 
diplomatic relations ; but I quite admit 
the general tenour of the extracts which 
the noble Earl read—or rather repeated 
—to the House. They certainly give the 
notion that there was no intention on 
the part of Russia of taking Merv. I 
admit, however, that there are always 
in them reservations, and that the Rus- 
sian Government and the Russian Em- 
peror did not give up their liberty of 
action for all times and under all cir- 


Earl Granville 
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cumstances. I am bound to say that I 
do not think that I was the dupe of any 
representation about Merv; but I never 
assured the House and the public that 
it was perfectly impossible that Russia 
would advance. My Lords, I certainly 
think it is a reason of complaint that 
when two countries are in friendly com- 
munication with each other on one sub- 
ject, and the assurance of one is always 
more or less in one direction, although 
unexpected circumstances may arise— 
though I cannot imagine that any such 
unexpected circumstances have arisen 
with regard to the Merv Chiefs—that we 
should suddenly find that the annexa- 
tion of Merv is a fait accompli, without 
any previous communication to our- 
selves. The noble Earl the ex-Viceroy 
promised, in the beginning of his speech, 
that he would tell us what we ought to 
do. While the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) dreaded proximity, the late 
Viceroy took the contrary line, and 
argued that as Russia advances we 
should advance as rapidly as we can. 
The noble Earl’s argument was, in fact, 
that the two countries should be in close 
proximity. The noble Marquess takes 
a higher line. His views are Oriental, 
in contradistinction, as he says, to our 
Western ideas; he says the business of 
a country like this is not to be concerned 
about strategy, but about the fanciful 
impressions you may produce. My 
Lords, I believe for the defence of India 
that strategy wisely considered and 
calmly acted upon is more valuable than 
attempts to influence in any false way 
the imagination of an Oriental people. 
My Lords, my noble Friend so fully 
stated the general principles upon which 
we proposed to act that I cannot add 
anything to what he hassaid. He wisely 
abstained from stating the exact mode 
in which we should try to strengthen 
our relations with Afghanistan; but, on 
the other hand, he pointed out that 
some clear and distinct definition of the 
frontier between Russia and Persia 
on the side of Afghanistan was of the 
greatest importance to the carrying out 
of the general principles on which we 
propose to act. The noble Earl oppo- 
site twitted us, saying that for three 
weeks we had been unable to determine 
what we should say to Russia. The 
noble Earl is, however, wrong, because 
it so happens that I have been in com- 
munication with the Russian Ambassa- 
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dor here, and I have sent despatches to 
St. Petersburg. But I cannot help feel- 
ing very strongly that if the noble Mar- 

uess and the noble Earl had sometimes 
taken three weeks to consider a new 
policy before adopting it, if they had 
sometimes resisted the first impulse of 
the moment, this country nel have 
been saved great and unnecessary evils. 
Papers on the subject to which the noble 
Earl has drawn attention will be pre- 
sented as soon as possible. They will 
not include the Correspondence now 
going on with Russia ; but they will in- 
elude all the documents up to a very 
recent date. 

Lorpv NAPIER or MAGDALA : My 
Lords, I should consider it criminal on 
my part if I were to remain a silent wit- 
ness on this occasion, because I was 
thoroughly acquainted with the cireum- 
stances connected with the negotiations 
with the Ameer Shere Ali previous to 
Lord Lytton’s arrival in India, and I 
consider that he was fully justified in 
making war on Shere Ali. The Ameer 
was alienated by our refusal to accord 
to him the Treaty which he desired. I 
do not say that we ought to have made 
the Treaty, or that anything we could 
have given him would have satisfied him 
finally ; but I maintain that his refusal 
to admit our officers into his country, 
and his reception of a Russian Agent at 
Cabul, his secret correspondence with 
the Russians at Turkistan, and his con- 
cealed military preparations on so ex- 
tensive a scale as was discovered, 
showed that Shere Ali had become an 
enemy, and that the noble Earl the 
late Viceroy of India was thoroughly 
justified in making war on him. The 
occupation of Quetta was looked upon 
by many Members of this House with 
great alarm at the time; but the sub- 
sequent information fully justifies it.. 
During the Siege of Lucknow, a part of 
our troops occupied a garden surrounded 
with a high wall; it was, however, so 
commanded by musketry from the houses 
around, that no one could ascertain what 
the enemy were doing outside until they 
blew in a part of the wall, which we 
had immediately to barricade. We then 
mined under the foundations of the 
wall, and emerged during the night 
on the outside, where we made an 
outwork as a post of observation, 
which was our Quetta, and enabled 
us to see what the enemy were doing. 
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Had Her Majesty’sGovernment retained 
Candahar and given the Ameer Abdur- 
rahman the same subsidy that they give 
him now, weshould have satisfied him, and 
have been ina better position to support 
him than we are at present, and should 
have secured a valuable and loyal 
Province. Now that we are told that 
Russia is conterminous with Afghanis- 
tan, and as we are bound to support the 
Ameer of Afghanistan against external 
aggression, we ought to define clearly 
the limits of that country, and to 
determine at what exact point it would 
be our duty to assist the Ameer against 
an external enemy. I sincerely trust 
that the Government will complete our 
railway system along the Indus, which 
is necessary. for the defence of India. 

Tre Eart or LYTTON said, that as 
the Government had promised to dis- 
tribute the Papers, he was willing to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The Motion, as 
far as concerns some part of the Papers, 
is agreed to. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 





HABITUAL CRIMINALS ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Habitual Criminals Act, 
1869—Was presented by The Earl of Mitt1- 
town ; read 1*. (No. 28.) 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
en o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 10th March, 1884. 


MINUTES. ]—Serectr Commirrer—Public Ac- 
counts, Mr. Arthur O’Connor added. 

Suprpiy—considered in Committee—Anmy (Sup- 
PLEMENTARY) ; Navy (SuPPLEMENTARY). 

Pustic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—W ork- 
ing Men’s Clubs Registration * [132]; Re- 
distribution cf Seats * [131]; University of 
Cambridge (Borrowing Powers) * [133]. 

First Reading—Law of Evidence Amendment * 

130]. 

Pe | sading—National Debt * [128]. 

Committee — Bankruptcy Appeals (County 
Courts) [118]—zx.P. 

Committee — Report — Valuation (Metropolis) 
Amendment [108]. 

Third Reading—Marriages Legalisation (Stops- 

ley, Beds.) * [126], and passed, 
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QUESTIONS. 
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POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—FEMALE CLERKS IN GENE- 
RAL POST OFFICE, DUBLIN. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Post- 
master General, Why the Female clerks 
in the Telegraph Department at Dublin, 
receiving thirty shillings a week and 
upwards, were refused the annual holi- 
day of three weeks enjoyed by Female 
clerks receiving a similar rate of salary 
in London; whether such “‘ an anomaly,” 
to use his words of the 26th of April of 
last year, will be remedied; and, if he 
could state why the petitions addressed 
by the Dublin clerks to that Department 
on May Ist 1883; October 16th 1883; 
and November 18th 1883, obtained no 
answer ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
the subject referred to had been a long 
time under consideration. He was glad 
to be able to state that a decision had 
now been arrived at, and the female 
clerks in the Dublin Telegraph Depart- 
ment receiving 30s. a-week and upwards 
would be placed in the same position as 
female clerks receiving a similar rate of 
salary in London. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT—POLICE PROTECTION. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether a bailiff named Whiteside, in 
Glan, county Cavan, under police pro- 
tection, is allowed money for two horses 
and cars his own property; if so, how 
much, and whether paid for by Govern- 
ment or charged to barony of Tullyhaw ; 
is there any other similar case of allow- 
ance for vehicles the property of a pro- 
tected party; what amount of extra pay 
is given monthly to the constabulary at 
the post ; is it charged to the barony ; 
and, is it true that half the fuel and 
light allowance is given to the bailiff ; 
and, if so, on what conditions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the bailiff 
mentioned, Whiteside, is under police 
protection. Whenever he leaves home, 
otherwise than on foot, it is necessary 
for the police to follow him on a separate 
vehicle ; and for this purpose the most 
convenient and economical arrangement 
is to employ his own second horse and 
car, there being no other vehicle within 
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miles which could be hired. The pay- 
ment for the use of the vehicle is sab 
by the Government. The case is excep- 
tional, but not altogether without pre- 
cedent. The Constabulary employed on 
this duty receive no extra pay, except 
the usual allowance when absent from 
their station at night. This averages 
about 14s. a-month for each man, and is 
not charged to the barony. It is not 
true that half the fuel and light al- 
lowance is given to the bailiff. It 
is paid to the men, who provide them- 
selves. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
DEATH OF FRANCIS M‘GLONE, DUN. 
GANNON. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
death of Francis M‘Glone, on the 22nd 
February, from injuries received on the 
16th February, near Dungannon, when 
he was attacked by a crowd of Orange- 
men near the Catholic Church; if he 
will state what was the political and 
religious composition of the coroner’s 
jury ; if instructions will be given to the 
police, where party murders occur in 
Ulster, to avoid summoning at inquests 
jurymen who might be alleged to be par- 
tisans ; what steps the police have taken 
to bring M‘Glone’s murderers to justice; 
whether any persons have been made 
amenable; whether a reward for the 
conviction of the guilty parties has been 
or will be offered ; whether extra police 
will be drafted into the locality ; whe- 
ther an inquisition into the murder 
under the Crimes Act will be held; if 
not, would he state on what grounds; and, 
whether M‘Glone’s dying depositions 
were taken, or any inquiry held, by the 
magistrates ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am not 
aware upon what grounds the hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
states in so positive a manner that Fran- 
cis M‘Glone was “ attacked by a crowd 
of Orangemen and murdered.” If he 
is in possession of any information in 
support of the assertion, I trust he will 
not fail to communicate it to the proper 
authorities. The police have been, and 
still are, actively engaged in endeavour- 
ing to clear up the mystery which at- 
taches to the case, but as yet without 
success. The Coroner’s Jury was com- 


posed equally of Roman Catholics and 
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Protestants, none of them known as 
partizans; and of the two medical men 
who were examined, and who agreed 
jn their evidence, one was a Roman 
Catholic, and the other a Protestant. 
The jury’s verdict was an open one— 
that death resulted from inflammation 
of the brain, brought on by a contused 
wound, which might have been caused 
either by a blow or a fall. In the 
course of the inquiries made in connec- 
tion with this case three persons have 
been ‘arrested. Two have been dis- 
charged, and a third is now in custody 
under remand. The police do not think 
the case is at present ripe for the offer 
of a reward, or an inquiry under the 
Prevention of Crime Act. There is no 
reason to suppose that extra police are 
required in the district. M‘Glone’s in- 
formations were taken, and the case has 
been inquired into by the Resident and 
local magistrates. 


INLAND REVENUE — EXCISE COLLEC- 
TIONS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether there are at 
present sixty-five Excise collections in 
England, thirteen in Ireland, and thir- 
teen in Scotland; whether it is true, as 
stated in The Civilian of 16th February, 
that Bandon and Kilkenny collections 
are to be broken up, thus reducing the 
number in Ireland from thirteen to 
eleven; whether a small increase has 
been recently made to the salaries of a 
class of Excise officers known as “ Di- 
vision” officers; whether the Treasury 
sanctioned this on condition that the 
Board of Excise effected such a saving 
in their department as would meet this 
increased expenditure; whether the 
breaking up of these Irish collections is 
for the purpose of saving, to meet this 
increase to the salaries of officers, the 
great majority of whom are employed 
in England; and, whether any similar 
reduction is proposed for Scotland ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the numbers 
of Excise collections in the Three King- 
doms are correctly stated in the Question 
to be 65 in England, and 13 each in 
Scotland and Ireland. It has been 
found possible recently to reduce the 
numbers in Ireland by one—not two, 
as stated—and it is hoped shortly to 
reduce one in England; but the Board 
do not see their way to any reduction in 
Scotland at present. These reductions 
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aremadeupon consideration of the Excise 
business of a district, and not for the 
purpose of meeting increases of expen- 
diture in salaries. The recent improve- 
ment in the position of the divisional 
officers was not made conditional upon 
reductions in the collections. 

Mr. HEALY said, that, on the Esti- 
mates, he would call attention to the 
treatment of Ireland in the matter. 


ARMY — EXAMINATIONS FOR PRO- 
MOTION—FAILURES OF 
OFFICERS. 

Eart PERCY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, How many Captains in 
the last examination for promotion in 
the Army failed to pass; whether of 
the five Captains of the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers who failed to satisfy the 
examiners four are Adjutants of Militia 
and Volunteer battalions, and whether 
he will state how their regimental 
duties are to be performed during the 
summer months while they are prepar- 
ing for the next examination ; whether, 
although the general standard of the 
examination may not have been lately 
altered, it is not a fact that the marks 
have been given more sparingly, and 
the minimum number necessary to re- 
ceive a pass has been raised; and, whe- 
ther failure does not in some cases ren- 
der officers of long service who have 
distinguished themselves in time of war 
liable to be superseded by juniors who 
have never been out of the United 
Kingdom ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, as I have already stated, 85 officers 
failed out of 227 who were examined. 
Of the five captains referred to in the 
Question, who failed in the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers, one was adjutant in a 
Line battalion, one in a Militia battalion, 
and two in Volunteer battalions. If an 
officer who is an adjutant finds that 
preparation for an examination inter- 
feres with his duty as adjutant, there is 
no alternative for him but to resign his 
adjutancy. It is not a fact that marks 
have been given more sparingly, nor has 
the minimum necessary for obtaining a 
pass been raised since the year 1880. 
The examiners have invariably received 
the same instructions. Failure to pass 
may, of course, render an officer of long 
and distinguished service liable to super- 
session by a junior officer without fo- 
reign service. 
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Eart PERCY said, that he would 
call attention to the matter on the Army 
Estimates. 


POST OFFICE—SORTING CLERKS AND 
TELEGRAPHISTS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, under the arrange- 
ment come to at the general revision of 
the rates of pay of telegraphists and 
sorters on Ist April 1881, all sorters and 
telegraphists were to receive extra pay 
for any duty done on Sundays in excess 
of two hours; whether all telegraphists 
aud sorters employed in office duty have 
in fact received such extra pay since Ist 
Apri! 1881; whether the men employed 
as sorters on the London and Holyhead 
Travelling Post Office are in receipt of 
extra pay for all duty performed on 
Sundays; why the men engaged as 
sorters in the Travelling Post Office in 
Ireland do not receive extra pay for ex- 
cess duty on Sundays; and, whether he 
will give an order that they shall in 
future receive such extra pay, together 
with the arrears receivable since the 
date of the revision ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that since 
the 1st of April, 1881, sorting clerks and 
telegraphists have been granted extra 
pay for all extra duty in excess of two 

ours done on Sunday. A concession 
of much the sanie kind has been made to 
the sorters employed in the London and 
Holyhead Travelling Post Office since 
the Ist of October last. It is not in- 
tended that the mail sorters on the Irish 
railways should be in a worse position 
with regard to Sunday duty than those 
employed in England, and arrangements 
are being made to place them, as far as 
possible, on an equality. 


INDIA (TRADE, &c.)—EXPORT OF 
INDIAN WHEAT. 

GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether any Reports have been 
received as to the bearing the large ex- 
port of wheat has had on the food of the 
people ; whether this export has stimu- 
ated the extension of cultivation, or the 
substitution of wheat for the other 
grains previously cultivated ; and, whe- 
ther the information and reports on the 
subject can be made accessible to indi- 
viduals interested in the important 
questions involved in the wheat exports? 
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Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. and gallant Friend, I am sorry 
to say that I cannot give him any very 
definite information as to the effect of 
the large wheat export on the food of 
the population of India. But, from a 
careful examination of the price of food 
grains in the Punjaub and the Central 
Provinces during the last few years, I 
find that the large exports are coinci- 
dent with, and doubtless stimulated by, 
the low prices of wheat and other food 
grains consequent on the abundant har- 
vests of the last three years. The wheat 
export of the two years 1879 and 1880 
was only 3,200,000 ewt. The price of 
Jowar and Bajra—the grain mostly 
used for food—was about 15 seers, or 
30lb., to the rupee. In the two years 
1882 and 1883, with exports of nearly 
34,000,000 cwt., the price of Jowar and 
Bajra was about 22 seers, or 44lb., to 
the rupee. The wheat production of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oude, the 
Punjaub, and the Central Provinces is 
estimated at 23,000,000 quarters. The 
difference between a good and bad crop 
will be at least 5,000,000 quarters, or 
a quantity equal to the. greatest export 
yet reached. Much valuable iuforma- 
tion respecting the wheat trade is con- 
tained in The Trade Statement of Bri- 
tish India, this year’s number of 
which is now ready for distribution, to 
which I must refer my hon. and gallant 
Friend. 


Savings Bank. 


NAVY—ADMIRALTY DEPARTMENTS— 
HIGHER DIVISION CLERKS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it is in contemplation to abolish or 
modify the remainder or any portion of 
the Upper Division Class at the Ad- 
miralty ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Sir, Iam somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand the meaning of the hon. Member’s 
Question; but I may say that there is 
no intention to reduce the total number 
of higher division clerks in the Admi- 
ralty Departments. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK—MAKXI- 
MUM DEPOSIT. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to 
raise the maximum sum which a de- 
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sitor may deposit in one year in the 

ost Office Savings Bank; and, if so, 
from what date ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
in 1880 a Bill was introduced by his 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury, which, among other provisions, 
would have raised the limit of the amount 
which conld be deposited in a savings 
bank in a single year above the present 
maximum of £30. The Bill, he re- 
gretted to say, had to be withdrawn in 
eonsequence of want of time and of the 
opposition it provoked. If the circum- 
stances became more favourable to the 
passing of such a measure, the Govern- 
ment would, he thought, be very glad 
to reintroduce it. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD said, 
that, in consequence of the answer of the 
Postmaster General, he would, on going 
into Committee of Supply, call the atten- 
tion of the House to the increasing de- 
velopment of centralization in monetary 
affairs by the development of the Post 
Office Savings Bank — centralization 
which tended to contract the facilities 
hitherto extended to mercantile opera- 
tions by banking and other institutions, 
and likewise placed the State, un- 
guarded, at the mercy of a currency 
panic. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—EXTENSION TO THE ISLAND 
OF BARRA. 

Mr. D. CAMERON asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is proposed to 
extend telegraphic communication to the 
Island of Barra; and, if so, whether he 
will make an effort to lay down the sub- 
marine cable without delay, and before 
the commencement of the fishing season, 
so as to give the fishcurers and inhabit- 
ants dependent on that industry the 
same facilities for prosecuting their call- 
ing as are enjoyed by almost all other 
fishing communities in the United King- 
dom ? 

Mr. FAWCETT : Sir, there has been 
some correspondence between the Post 
Office and the Fishery Board for Scot- 
land with reference to an extension of 
the telegraphs to Barra and other remote 
places in Bootland. As the extensions 
referred to by the hon. Member would 
not be remunerative, the regulations 
now in force do not admit of their 
being earried out unless the parties 
interested are prepared to give a gua- 
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rantee to secure the Department against 
loss. The terms of the guarantees have 
been stated, but they have not been 
accepted ; and I am unable to say, there- 
fore, what prospect there is of the exten- 
sion being carried out. 


ARMY PAY DEPARTMENT—PAY- 
MASTERS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther there has been for some time past 
a dearth of candidates for posts in the 
Pay Department; whether there were 
recently as many as forty regiments or 
regimental districts without the proper 
financial Officers; whether any repre- 
sentations have been made to the War 
Office authorities by the Officers of the 
Pay Department, asking to be placed 
upon a footing in respect of rank, pay, 
and retirement with Officers of the Com- 
missariat; and, whether he proposes to 
accede to the request ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: Sir, there 
were recently 22 regiments and one re- 
gimental district in which the pay duties 
were administered by a committee or 
acting paymaster. The number of can- 
didates for the Pay Department has 
fallen off considerably since the re-orga- 
nization of the Army in 1881 diminished 
the probability of captains having to 
retire compulsorily ; but this incentive 
to accept paymasterships is likely to 
revive during the next few years. Re- 
presentations have recently been made 
asking that officers of the Pay Depart- 
ment might be placed on the same foot- 
ing as officers of the Commissariat and 
Transport Staff. My noble Friend the 
Secretary of State has under considera- 
tion some suggestions in connection 
with the retirement of officers in this 
Department; but he can hold out no 
hope that they will be placed on the 
same footing as the Commissariat in re- 
spect of rank, pay, and retirement. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 


Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a letter in the Cork newspapers of 
February 16th, complaining that the 
Catholic population of the city and 
county of Cork was not receiving its fair 
proportion of the benefits of the Indus- 





trial Schools Act; whether it is the case 
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that the Protestant industrial school 
boys charged to the rates of Cork city 
are to the Catholic boys similarly cir- 
cumstanced nearly as one to two; whe- 
ther, in the county of Cork, the numbers 
of both are nearly equal; whether, in 
each of these cases, the number of 
Catholic boys is not entirely under its 
due proportion, considering the nume- 
rical strength of the Catholic commu- 
nity; whether this is due to the fact 
that the industrial school accommoda- 
tion for the Catholic boys of the district 
is unduly restricted by the Treasury ; 
whether the Catholic male industrial 
school at Greenmount, Cork, could ac- 
commodate over fifty boys in addition 
to those at present certified for; whether 
Sir John Lentaigne has endeavoured to 
induce managers of this and other 
Catholic industrial schools similarly cir- 
cumstanced as regards accommodation 
to give him written admissions that their 
schools could only accommodate the 
number of children for which they were 
certified; and, whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, he will consider it his duty 
to recommend an extension of the certi- 
ficate of the male industrial school at 
Greenmount, Cork, so as to permit that 
institution to receive sixty additional 
children ? 

Cotoner COLTHURST said, he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
a further Question, of which he had 
given him private Notice — namely, 
Whether the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission, if carried into effect, 
would not remedy the inequalities 
spoken of by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Deasy), if such inequalities exist ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the hon. 
Member for the City of Oork (Mr. 
Deasy), in my opinion, is under a mis- 
apprehension in thinking that industrial 
schools are merely local institutions re- 
stricted to the admission of children 
from the district in which the school is 
situated, they being open for the ad- 
mission of children from all parts of 
Ireland. In the County Cork there are 
five Roman Catholic schools with 418 
inmates, and two Protestant schools 
with 107 inmates. In the City of Cork 
there are two Protestant schools with 
145 inmates, and two Roman Catholic 
schools with 293 inmates. I have not 
been informed whether all the children 
in these schools are from Cork; but I 
am making inquiry. On the 1st instant 
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there were, in industrial schools in Ire- 
land chargeable to the Treasury Vote, 
5,199 Roman Catholics, or one in every 
761 of the Roman Catholi¢ population, 
and 850 Protestants, or one in every 
1,365 of the Protestant population, or 
nearly twice as many Roman Catholics 
as Protestants in these schools in pro- 
portion to the population. As regards 
the Greenmount School, Sir John Len- 
taigne reported some years ago that 
there was accommodation for 32 more 
children than at present, provided cer- 
tain improvements were made; and this 
extension was, at the suggestion of 
Canon Neville, the principal manager 
of the Greenmount Schools, given to 
establish a separate school at Passage 
West. As regards the action of Sir 
John Lentaigne, referred to in the last 
paragraph but one of the Question, the 
rules limiting the accommodation were 
drawn up by legal advice, and Sir John 
Lentaigne was directed by the Irish Go- 
vernment to secure their adoption. This 
was done in 1874, and we are consider- 
ing whether the form might not be 
altered to meet the objections of the 
hon. Member; but such alteration would 
have no effect upon the number for 
which the Treasury grant would be paid. 
In reply to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Cork County (Colonel Colthurst), 
there is a large number of applications 
for extensions from all parts of Ireland; 
but, pending any conclusion which may 
be come to by the Government upon 
the Report of the Royal Commission, 
which is at present under consideration, 
I cannot give any hope of any extension, 
nor pledge the Government to legislate 
on the subject this year; and as the in- 
uiry was not alone for Ireland, but for 
the United Kingdom, I do not see that 
the Irish Government can act indepen- 
dently of the English Government. 


Census. 


THE CENSUS—POPULATION OF IRE- 
LAND IN 1883. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant. of Ireland, 
Whether the population of Ireland, up 
to middle of 1883, was correctly esti- 
mated at 5,015,828 ; and, what does the 
Registrar General for Ireland estimate 
will be the population of Ireland in the 
middle of the present year ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the Regis- 
trar General states that the estimate 
quoted was made in the usual manner, 
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and is believed to be accurate, and that 
the estimate for the middle of the pre- 
sent year, made upon such data as are 
at present available, is about 4,953,000. 

Mr. CROPPER gave Notice to ask 
for corresponding figures for England 
and Scotland on Thursday. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) AOT, 1878 
—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS—POWERS 
OF TOWN COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. LEAHY asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, If by ‘‘ The Public 
Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” Town 
Commissioners acting under ‘ The 
Towns Improvement (Ireland) Act, 
1854,” have been deprived of all power 
to borrow for purposes of public im- 
provement unless they are also urban 
sanitary authorities; whether, in that 
event, their borrowing powers are limited 
to the purposes of the Sanitary Acts; 
whether these purposes include the pro- 
viding of a Town Hall or the repair or 
improvement of a Town Hall already 
existing; and, if he purposes to take 
steps to restore to Town Commissioners 
in Ireland the borrowing powers of 
which they have been so inadvertently 
deprived ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Sir, the 
effect of the Public Health Act, 1878, 
has been to deprive Town Commissioners 
who are not also the urban sanitary 
authority, of all power to borrow on 
the security of their rates for purposes 
of public improvement; where Town 
Commissioners are the sanitary au- 
thority, their borrowing powers are 
limited to the purposes of the Sanitary 
Acts, but those purposés include the 
providing, repair, or improvements of a 
Town Hall. Where Town Commis- 
sioners are not the sanitary authority, 
and do not, as they may, become such 
by application to the Local Government 
Board, the rural sanitary authority, 
which in such case is the sanitary 
authority over the town, has power to 
borrow for most of the purposes for 
which powers of borrowing were by the 
repealed section of the Towns Improve- 
ment Act, 1854, given to Town Com- 
missioners, but those purposes would 
not include a Town Hall. ut is worthy 
of consideration whether Town Commis- 
sioners, not urban sanitary authorities, 
should not be restored to their powers 
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of borrowing on rates for the purposes 
for which the rural sanitary authority 
cannot borrow, and if the opportunity 
for legislation arises I shall bring the 
matter before the Local Government 
Board and Treasury. 


SPAIN—GIBRALTAR—THE “ MARIANNE 
NOTOBOHN.” 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that, on the 22nd 
instant, the Marianne Notobohn, an 
American ship, petroleum laden, which 
had paid port dues at Gibraltar, and 
was anchored off that port by order of 
the port authorities, was boarded by a 
Spanish Revenue Cutter, which placed 
an armed guard on board, and took 
possession of the vessel until an assur- 
ance was given that she should be moved 
nearer the Rock; whether the spot at 
which the incident occurred is held by 
the British Government to be within 
British waters; if so, whether explana- 
tions have been demanded of the Spanish 
Government ; and, if he will lay upon 
the Table Papers regarding the occur- 
rence ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, that the Government had tele- 
graphed to the Governor of Gibraltar 
for information, and he stated in reply 
that a full report was on its way. If 
his hon. Friend would repeat his Ques- 
tion in a few days he should be able to 
answer it. 


SCOUTLAND—THE SASINE OFFICE, 
EDINBURGH. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, in 
ordering that the portion of Treasury 
Minute of December 1882, referring to 
the promotion, regardless of seniority, 
of those officers said to be instrumental 
in detecting the recent frauds in the 
Sasine Office, Edinburgh, to be read to 
the entire staff of the office, my Lords 
meant to reflect upon the integrity of 
the staff, or what meanings did my Lords 
seek to convey by such proceedings; 
whether the Head Keeper of said office 
made any communication to my Lords 
which would warrant them in taking 
that step; whether the officer who in- 
formed the head of the department, or 
his depute, about the frauds did so 
anonymously, and acting not upon any- 
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thing discovered in the discharge of 
his duties; and, whether the Treasury 
Minute in question was based on the 
Report made by Mr. Monat and the 
Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer for Scotland of their investiga- 
tion into the frauds ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, the 
Treasury had no intention of reflecting 
upon the integrity of the Sasine clerks 
by its Minute of December, 1882. Their 
purpose was simply to notify the high 
value they attached to the zeal of the 
two officers who had been instrumental 
in detecting the recent frauds in that 
Office. The officers who gave the in- 
formation did not do so anonymously. 
The Minute was written after the re- 
ceipt of the Report of Mr. Mowatt and 
the Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Re- 
membrancer. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—APPEALS OF 
BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AGAINST 
SURCHARGES, 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been directed to the Resolution of 
the Boards of Guardians of Nenagh, 
Mountmellick, and other Unions in Ire- 
land, protesting against the absence of 
any right or power of appeal from the 
surcharges of Local Government Board 
Auditors as enforced by the Local Go- 
vernment Board ; and, whether he will 
consider the practicability of amending 
the Law in this respect ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I am aware 
several resolutions have been adopted 
by Boards of Guardians on this subject. 
The Local Government Board are not of 
opinion that any action on the part of 
their Auditors has rendered such a 
change in the law necessary ; but they 
are quite willing that the right of 
appeal shall be given. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) ACT, 1877 — CON- 
VEYANCE OF PRISONERS ON COM- 
MITTAL. 


Mr. EUGENE COLLINS asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whetherin England counties are 
relieved from the expense of conveying 
prisoners from the time the magistrate 
signs the warrant of committal to prison, 
either on remand for trial or on sum- 
mary conviction, whereas in Ireland 
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counties are only relieved from these 
expenses from the time a prisoner has 
been actually received into prison, when 
he has been brought there on a warrant 
committing him for trial or on summary 
conviction ; whether Irish counties have 
been deprived of the relief accorded to 
English counties only. by a trifling tech- 
nical difference in the wording of the 
sections of the two Prisons Acts of 
1877, referring to both countries sever- 
ally ; whether Irish counties are liable 
to annual charges amounting in the ag- 
gregate to about fifteen thousand pounds 
for expenses in the conveyance of pri- 
soners, from which English counties 
have been relieved; and, whether he 
can facilitate any measure of legislation 
for the purpose of assimilating the Law 
in Ireland on the matter of the expenses 
of conveying prisoners with that in 
England? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker): Sir, my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) has 
requested me to answer this Question. 
The answer to the first part of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member is in the affirma- 
tive. There is a difference in the word- 
ing of the sections of the English and 
Irish Prisons Acts; and that difference 
was held sufficient in England, by the 
Court. of Appeal reversing the Court 
below, to throw upon the Public Exche- 
quer all expenses in respect of convey- 
ance of prisoners incurred subsequent to 
the making of the order of committal. 
The annual charges to which Irish coun- 
ties are liable, and from which English 
counties have been relieved, are con- 
siderably over-stated in the Question. 
The charge for the year 1883-4 is about 
£11,250; but this includes a very con- 
siderable sum not affected by,the subject 
to which the Question refers. I think 
it would be very desirable that the law 
in England and Ireland should be as- 
similated on one basis or the other. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
WICKLOW MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he has read a communication 
from the Town Commissioners of Wick- 
low, recommending the appointment of 
Mr. Joseph Smyth, Ohairman of the 
Commissioners, as a Justice of the 
Peace ; and, whether steps will be taken 
with that object ? 
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Mr. M‘COAN said, he should like to 
know whether the communication re- 
ferred to in the hon. Member’s Question 
did not call upon the Government to 
dismiss the whole of the magistrates of 
Wicklow, 83 in number, because they 
expressed disapproval of the conduct of 
the Executive with regard to Lord 
Rossmore ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir; the 
communication did contain that request. 
The Town Commissioners forwarded a 
resolution in favour of the appointment 
of their Chairman to the Commission of 
the Peace, and they have been informed 
in reply that his name should, in the 
first instance, be brought under the 
notice of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county. 


INDIA—MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 
INTOXICATING DRINKS. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
terms of certain official notices offering 
for public auction the right of manu- 
facturing and selling intoxicating drinks 
among the people of India, especially 
to that relating to the district of Mala- 
bar :— 


“Notice is hereby given, that the exclusive 
privilege of manufacturing and vending arrack 
and toddy (fermented palm juice) in the several 
parts of the Malabar district for one year from 
lst April 1884 to 3lst March 1885, will be 
sold by public auction before the Collector of 
Malabar on the 22nd February 1884 at Calicut. 

‘* Renters or sub-renters may obtain on appli- 
cation to the Divisional Officer as many licences 
for distillation by shopkeepers of arrack at 60° 
under proof, as they may require within a limit 
to be fixed by the Collector for each Taluk, which 
will be notified at the time of sale. For the 
manufacture of arrack at 30° under proof in 
localities where strong liquor is in favour, 
Central distilleries must be established by the 
renters or sub-renters themselves. 

‘‘ Every shopkeeper licensed to vend arrack 
at 60° under proof will be required to hold a 
licence to distil at that strength also and to set 
up a still, the number of shops being increased 
to such an extent that each distiller will have 
a sufficient supply of toddy for distribution in 
his immediate neighbourhood without excessive 
cost on account of carriage to the still ;”” 


whether notices to a similar effect have 
been published to the number of many 
thousands throughout the districts of 
India; whether protests have been made 
on the part of the Native population in 
all parts of India against these measures; 
whether a petition signed by all the 
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leading inhabitants of Ahmedabad has 
been presented to the British Oollec- 
tor in that district, complaining that, 
through the action of the Government, 
the drink traffic has greatly increased 
during the past two or three years— . 

‘‘ Destroying the morality and happiness of 
the people, so that, where there were only 
twelve liquor shops, at present more than 
thirty-two are in existence, and that the con- 
sumption of drink has more than doubled ;” 
whether it is true that the successful 
bidders are authorized to 

** Open shops in the crowded parts of cities 
where a liquor op Set not existed for cen- 
turies, where numbers of the labouring classes 
collect together ; ’’ 
whether his attention has been called to 
the report in Zhe Bombay Gazette that, 
in Gujerat, where the working popu- 
lation had been trained to habits of ex- 
treme sobriety by the temperance sect of 
the Swaminarayen— 

“The work of half a century has been upset 
by the activity of the Revenue Department 
since 1879;” 
whether, in Nadiab, a rising and pros- 
perous town on the Baroda Railway, the 
united protests of the municipality and 
leading citizens have been ignored by 
the British authorities, and the con- 
tractor under the drink traffic auction 
has been allowed to open a manufactory 
of arrack and other intoxicating drink 
in the centre of the Brahminical quarter ; 
and, whether this policy, being in direct 
contradiction to the resolutions of the 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, particularly the resolution 
passed in 1843 laying it down that 

‘No officer should be allowed to believe that 
it forms part of his duty to throw temptations 
in the way of the people, with a view to increase 
the revenue of his district ; ”’ 
and to that of the 22nd June 1844, which 
laid down that ‘‘every opportunity be 
taken to diminish the number of liquor 
shops,” what steps will be taken to 
remedy the recent practice ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS, in reply, said, it 
was impossible to answer, within ordi- 
nary limits, the series of Questions which 
the hon. Member asked, and which re- 
lated to details of administration which 
wereunderthecontrol of the Local Govern- 
mentsin India. In reply to the last, and 
really the important, part of the Question, 
he had to state that the policy declared in 
1843 and 1844 was still strictly adhered 
to. The number of liquor shops in 
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Bengal had been reduced from 9,155 in 
1864 to 4,560 last year; and in the 
Bombay Presidency, they had been 
reduced from 2,976 in 1877 to 2,474 last 
year. In both Provinces, as generally 
throughout India, the excise of liquor 
had been very considerably enhanced 
during recent years. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for India had not answered any of the 
allegations contained in the Question. 
Would the hon. Gentleman give him 
an opportunity of bringing before the 
House the subject of the promotion of 
drunkenness in India for Revenue pur- 

ses ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, it was not in 
his power to give a day for a discussion of 
the subject, as the disposal of the time 
of the House was not within his juris- 
diction. The hon. Member’s Question 


would be sent to the Governors of the’ 


Presidencies referred to in it for any 
remarks they might wish to make upon 
the matters contained in it. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY (PARK 
RAILWAY AND PARLIAMENT STREET 
IMPROVEMENT) BILL. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET, who had a Ques- 
tion on the Paper addressed to the First 
Commissioner of Works, asking the 
right hon. Gentleman— 

“Tf he will be good enough to place in the 
Library of the House plans showing the proposed 
py ta in Parliament Street, King Street, 
and Charles Street, to which the sanction of his 
Department had been given, in connection with 
the Park Railway and Parliament Street Im- 
provement scheme ?”” 


said, that since his Question had been 
placed on the Paper he had received 
from some persons a plan of the pro- 
posed scheme. He would now like to 
ask, Whether it is really a fact that the 
consent of the Commissioners of Works 
has been given to the plan which leaves 
Delahay Street at its present miserable 
width, and introduces a new street only 
40 feet wide? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I believe 
the plan represents the improvements 
proposed. No doubt, Delahay Street 
remains at its present width ; but that 
is no part of the improvement. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET: This plan clearly 
shows a dealing with one part of 
Delahay Street, and it leaves it at its 
present width. Does the right hon, 


Mr. J. K. Cross 
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Gentleman intend that the consent of 
his Department shall be given to such a 
scheme ? 

_ Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Certainly. 
The improvement in Delahay Street was 
suggested by the Government to the 
Metropolitan Board last year, and would 
have been carried on by them, if the 
funds had been at their disposal. No 
doubt, this scheme leaves Delahay Street 
at its present width. It could not have 
been widened except at a great addi- 
tional cost. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—THE COMMITTEE 
OF BRITISH SHIPOWNERS. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, What 
authority the so-called Committee of 
British Shipowners possessed to repre- 
sent the shipowners of the United 
Kingdom and of the Colonies ; whether 
they had any legal powers which en- 
titled them to enter into an arrange- 
ment or convention with the Suez Canal 
Company which can be considered as 
binding on the general body of British 
shipowners and on the British Govern- 
ment as the largest shareholder; and, 
whether M. de Lesseps declined to 
accept the so-called Convention until a 
letter approving of it was transmitted 
from the Foreign Office on behalf of 
Her Majesty’s Government? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumvers): Sir, I will give 
all the information I can upon this ques- 
tion. As to the first part, what the right 
hon. Gentleman designates as the ‘so- 
called Committee of British Shipowners”’ 
is the ‘‘ Association of Steamship Owners 
trading with the East.”” They do not pre- 
tend to act on behalf of any other body ; 
but if the right hon. Gentleman will 
refer to Mr. Westray’s letter of the 12th 
of October last, at page 16 of Egypt, 
No. 3 (1884), he will find that the mem- 
bers of the Association are ‘‘ owners of at 
least three-fourths of the tonnage an- 
nually passing through the Suez Canal.” 
As to the second part, the Association 
has no legal powers; and the agree- 
ment which they made with M. de 
Lesseps does not assume that they have. 
As to the third part, the request that 
Her Majesty’s Government would ex- 
press approval of the arrangements, 
came originally, not from M. de Lesseps, 
but from the Association, as the right 
hon. Gentleman will find on referring 
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to Mr. Westray’s letter of the 30th of 
November last—at page 50 of the Par- 
liamentary Papers—forwarding to the 
Foreign Office the conditions agreed 
upon with M. de Lesseps. Her Majesty’s 
Government always intended that the 
cunditions of future management, the 
negotiation of which had been under- 
taken at their suggestion, should be 
carefully examined, and, if found satis- 
factory, that the Association and M. de 
Lesseps should be so informed. No one 
would, of course, expect M. de Lesseps 
to submit them to his shareholders until 
that information reached him. My 
noble Friend (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) has already declined to give 
any information as to confidential com- 
munications which may have passed 
between the Foreign Office and the 
official Directors on the subject, and I 
must adhere to his answer. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
How it is that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have delegated to a Committee of 
Shipowners the right of dealing with 
property, half of which belongs to Her 
Majesty’s Government; and, also, how 
far Her Majesty’s Government, consider- 
ing the promises given last year by the 
Prime Minister, are entitled to deal 
with the property of the nation without 
the consent of Parliament ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE: 
QUER (Mr. Curpers), in reply, said, 
that that was a Question of argument 
which could be only dealt with in de- 
bate; and, when the debate arose, he 
should be quite prepared to take his 
part in it. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF gave 
Notice that, on the Motion to go into 
Committee of Supply, he should ask a 
Question with regard to the recent deal- 
ings of Her Majesty’s Government with 
M. de Lesseps. 


POST OFFICE—THE POSTAL UNION 
(CIRCULARS AND PRINTED MATTER). 

Mr. CAUSTON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he is aware that cir- 
culars can be posted in open envelopes 
in most countries of the Postal Union at 
prices varying from the one-fortieth to 
one-tenth of a penny per circular; that 
such circulars are received and delivered 
by the British Post Office when coming 
from abroad, but that they cannot be 
posted in this country ; and, if so, could 
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he remove such distinction, which is 
found to be detrimental to the commerce 
of this Country ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, my impression 
is that in most countries of the Postal 
Union no distinction is made between 
‘‘circulars’’ and other printed matter. 
I am not aware of the precise inland 
rates for such matter in those countries; 
but the rate on book packets coming to 
this country from France, for instance, 
is practically the same as that on printed 
mattersent from here to France—namely, 
44. for each 2 ozs. in weight. Circulars 
in open envelopes are, I believe, received 
in small numbers from abroad, and are 
allowed to pass. The question of allow- 
ing in this country the use of open enve- 
lopes, as my hon. Friend proposes, in- 
stead of wrappers open at the ends, has 
been often and fully considered; but, 
amongst other objections to the adoption 
of this plan, the practical officers who 
are experienced in sorting tell me that 
the extra time which would be required 
to examine the packets would cause 
delay which might be serious in view of 
the extreme pressure under which sort- 
ing has to be carried on during the short 
interval between the time when the post 
closes and the despatch of the mails. 


POST OFFICE—POST CARDS. 


Mr. CAUSTON asked the Postmaster 
General, What technical objection there 
is to pasting printed matter on the back 
of Post Cards, provided that the cutting 
so pasted does not exceed the size of the 
eard, it being at present within the 
Postal regulations to enclose a card and 
loose printed slips in a halfpenny Book 
Post wrapper ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, there are ob- 
jections to the adoption of the sugges- 
tion of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Colchester (Mr. Causton); because, if 
printed or other matter were allowed to 
be pasted on the back of a post card it 
would, I think, be difficult to maintain 
the distinction between a post card and 
a letter. 


NAVY—THE “ GILSLAND ” TRANSPORT 
—EMBARKATION OF ROYAL 
MARINES. 

Viscount LEWISHAM asked the Se- 
eretary to the Admiralty, with reference 
to the Gilsland, Whether it is a fact that 
the military authorities at Malta refused 
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to permit a certain body of soldiers to 
proceed in that ship, in which the Ma- 
rines were afterwards sent ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir. We have heard nothing of any 
such ocourrence; and it is in the highest 
degree improbable that the military 
authorities were consulted as to the em- 
barkation of soldiers in the Gilsland, 
because, from the first, express direc- 
tions were given by the Admiralty that 
she should convey Marines. 

Captain PRICE gave Notice that, on 
going into Committee of Supply, he 
would call attention to the matter, and 
ask, Whether it was not the case that 
the usual survey was not made ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he could answer the Question at 
once. He did not think there would 
have been time to receive any such sur- 
vey at the Admiralty before the Marines 
were embarked for Egypt. 


Lunacy Acts— 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL— 
COMPULSORY PILOTAGE. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether, in view of the great interests 
involved by the thirty-first Clause of the 
Merchant Shipping Bill, entitled ‘‘ Abo- 
lition of compulsory pilotage,’’ he will 
consider either the advisability of strik- 
ing that Clause out of the Bill, or of 
establishing a scale of compensation for 
the pilots who will otherwise be deprived 
of their living ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he feared the hon. Gentleman had not 
seen an answer which he gave, a few 
days ago, to a duputation of pilots who 
had waited upon him (Mr. Chamberlain) 
in regard to the matter. He invited the 
pilots to prepare a scheme of compen- 
sation, to which he promised full con- 
sideration. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he had received a deputation of pilots 
the day after the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he had then put the Question on the 
Paper. 


EGYPT—THE PRESS LAWS—THE 
‘** BOSPHORE EGYPTIEN.” 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Egyptian Press Law is 
still in existence; whether, according to 
it, three ‘‘ warnings” must precede the 


Viscount Lewisham - 
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suppression of any newspaper subject to 
its provisions; whether such “ warnings” 
were given to the Hosphore Egyptien be- 
fore its recent suppression ; whether the 
decree ordering such suppression ema- 
nated from the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, as provided by the Press Law, 
or from the Ministry of the Interior, of 
which Mr. Clifford Lloyd is the Under 
Secretary ; whether such decree has been 
sanctioned by Sir Evelyn Baring; whe- 
ther the specific offence for which the 
suspension has been ordered was the 
publication of an article in the issue of 
the condemned newspaper for the 18th 
of February last, in which the influence 
of Sir Evelyn Baring ou Egyptian Ad- 
ministration was unfavourably, but still 
moderately and respectfully, commented 
on; and, whether he will lay Copies of 
such article, of the decree suppressing 
the newspaper, and of any Despatches 
received from Cario on the subject, upon 
the Table of the House? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, I have already stated that no de- 
spatches have been received from Sir 
Evelyn Baring on the subject; and, in 
the meanwhile, it must be assumed that 
the: proceedings in question have been 
conducted according to law. When they ~ 
arrive, they will be examined with a 
view to their publication in the ordinary 
course. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked whether any 
complaint had been received from France 
in reference to the treatment of these 
miserable papers ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
No communication has been received. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, as the paper had 
been suppressed for 10 or 12 days, he 
would put the same Question on Thurs- 
day. 





LUNACY ACTS—ALEXANDER KAY, AN 
ALLEGED LUNATIC. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to the narrative of Alexander 
Kay, as published in Zhe Westminster and 
Lambeth Gazette of 16th November and 
16th December 1883, in which his de- 
tention for upwards of five years in 
various lunatic asylums is described, 
and his subsequent escape from Brook- 
wood Asylum ; and, whether the allega- 
tions contained in the said narrative are 
in accordance with fact? 
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Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he had not seen the particular 
narrative referred to in the Question of 
the hon. Baronet, though many such 
narratives, written by Alexander Kay, 
had been received at the Home Office. 
He thought he could safely answer that 
there was no truth in the allegations 
contained in the narrative. The case 
had been frequently examined, and 
there was no reason to believe that the 
man was improperly detained. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—THE SALT TAX. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Salt Tax in India is now 
exactly double what it was in the time 
of the East India Company in 1858; 
whether the Salt Tax is now two rupees 
per maund against one rupee in 1858 ; 
and, whether nine-tenths of the price 
Natives pay for salt go to Government 
as a tax 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, to the first 
two clauses of the Question I must reply 
in the negative. The Salt Tax was in 
1858 in Bengal two rupees eight annas 
per maund ; in Upper India two rupees ; 
in Madras and Bombay !2 annas to one 
rupee. It has now been equalized 
throughout India at two rupees. To the 
last clause I must also reply in the nega- 
tive. The mean average selling price 
of salt, including the tax, was in De- 
cember, 1883, in Madras, two rupees 13 
annas; in Bombay, three rupees 12 
annas; in the North-West Provinces, 
three rupees 12 annas; in the Punjab, 
three rupees two annas; and in Bengal, 
three rupees 15 annas. 


BURIAL BOARDS—NEW CEMETERIES— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. BRODRIOK asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
What conclusion the Government have 
arrived at as to meeting, the difficulties 
of local authorities in obtaining land for 
new cemeteries; and, whether it is the 
intention of the Government to intro- 
duce legislation on the subject during 
the present Session ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he was not aware that any 
practical difficulties had arisen in the 
way of burial boards getting ground 
for new cemeteries. Difficulties had 
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arisen on other points; but he was not 
aware that there had been any diffi- 
sm as to the physical acquisition of 
and. 


STATE OF IRELAND—PARTY DEMON- 
STRATIONS—ST. PATRICK’S DAY, 
Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a placard extensively circulated in 
Derry, and signed “‘ Robert M‘Clintock, 
C0.G.M.” summoning “the Orangemen. 
of the North of Ireland” to assemble 
at Derry, on the 17th March, to oppose 
a Catholic celebration of St. Patrick’s 
Day, and promising the Orange sympa- 
thisers an escort of Derry Orangemen 
to and from their trains; whether he is 
aware that the Catholic celebration re- 
ferred to is one of a non-political cha- 
racter, such as has for many years taken 
place on this anniversary, and that St, 
Patrick’s Day is celebrated by a public 
ceremonial at Dublin Castle; whether 
the Robert M‘Clintock, C.G.M. whose 
name is appended to the Orange pro- 
clamation, is a justice of the peace and 
deputy lieutenant, and whether his con- 
duct in summoning strangers to Derry 
to assemble in dangerous proximity to 
a lawfully convened meeting, and in 
avowed hostility thereto, is in contra- 
vention of the rule recently laid down 
by the Lord Chancellor for the guidance 
of magistrates in such cases; and, whe- 
ther the Government will take steps to 
prevent the peace of Derry from being 
disturbed, and the proposed celebration 
interfered with, by the means suggested 
in the placard ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, a counter- 
demonstration of Orangemen has been 
summoned for the 17th of March, St. 
Patrick’s Day, at Derry. Although it 
is the custom to allow the celebration of 
the anniversary of St. Patrick’s Day at 
Derry, a reference to the terms of the 
placard announcing this year’s celebra- 
tion would not justify the statement in 
the Question, that the present celebra- 
tion, which, in the placard announcing 
it, is called a ‘‘ monster demonstration,” 
is one of a non-political character. One 
of the Orangemen who signed the pro- 
clamation calling the counter-demonstra- 
tion is Mr. R. M‘Clintock, who is a Jus- 
tice of the Peace and Deputy Lieutenant, 
and His Excellency has determined to 
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bring his conduct in this matter before 
the Lord Chancellor. As regards the 
proposed demonstration on the 17th 
of March, the Irish Government is of 
opinion that it could not be held without 
involving serious danger to the public 
peace, and they are determined to al 
hibit both demonstrations, as was done 
in the case of analogous demonstrations 
in December, and will further have the 
City of Derry proclaimed under the 
8th section of the Prevention of Crime 


Act. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, If the Nationalists get 
up a counter-demonstration, will the 
Irish Government prohibit the celebra- 
tion in the Upper Castle Yard, which is 
far more offensive to the Irish people ? 

Mr. HEALY: Would not the right 
hon. Gentleman, in view of preserving 
the peace, consider the prohibiting of 
the Orange demonstration only; and, 
whether, if in any part of Ireland, when 
a counter-demonstration is held, the 
Government will suppress both demon- 
strations ? 


{No reply. ] 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR 
RENTS IN THE CO. LIMERICK. ° 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in 1881, four tenants of the 
Rev. Richard Fitzgerald, Tarbert, county 
Limerick, namely, Gerard Leahy, Patrick 
Heartney, and Bridget M‘Cay, of Bally- 
donahoo, Glin, county Limerick, made 
application to the Land Court to have a 
fair rent fixed ; whether the originating 
notices were served in December 1881 ; 
whether the hearing of these cases has 
taken place; whether, since these ten- 
ants pay arent much higher than the 
Government valuation of their holdings, 
he can state when these cases are likely 
to be proceeded with by the Limerick 
Commissioners ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that he was informed by the Land Com- 
missioners that certain applications for 
the fixing of fair rents by tenants in the 
County Limerick referred to in the hon. 
Member’s Question were made on the 
28rd of January in the present year, 
and not in December, 1881, as stated. 
The cases would, in the ordinary way, 
be sent for hearing in the next list 
issued for the County Limerick. 


Mr, Trevelyan 
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STATE OF IRELAND—THE RIOTS 
AT LONDONDERRY—-CASE OF 
DOHERTY. 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, On what 
grounds Doherty was sent to Sligo for 
trial, involving large expenditure and 
great inconvenience to witnesses, instead 
of sending him for trial at Londonderry, 
where the alleged offence was committed; 
and, have the jurors of Londonderry 
shown themselves unworthy of confi- 
dence on any occasion. 

Mr. HEALY: Before the hon. and 
learned Gentleman answers the Ques- 
tion, perhaps he will state also why 
similar cases were brought from Galway 
to Cork, and from Westmeath and Sli 
to Dublin, as also all the other cases in 
which the venue was changed ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): In reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to say that my 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland was of opinion the 
interests of justice would be better 
served by trying the prisoner Doherty 
in some place other than London- 
derry, where considerable excitement 
on the subject of the riots prevailed, 
and for that reason he changed the 
venue to Sligo. I am not aware of any 
occasion on which the jurors of London- 
derry have shown themselves unworthy 
of confidence. 


IRELAND—THE REGISTRAR GENERAL 
(DUBLIN). 


Mr. HEALY (for Mr. Dawson) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether sec. 10 of 
the Act 26 and 27 Vic. permits appoint- 
ment of assistant in case of illness or 
absence of the Registrar General, Dublin; 
and, whether the Registrar General has 
been ill or absent during assumption by 
secretary of the title of Assistant Re- 
gistrar General ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the section 
mentioned in the Question empowers 
the Registrar General. to appoint a fit 
person to act as his assistant in case of 
his illness or absence. It does not re- 
quire him to wait until he is ill or ab- 
sent to make the appointment, or to 
renew it on each occasion when the 
services of the deputy are required. 
Such a construction of the section would 
be not only contrary to the view of its 
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meaning hitherto adopted, but would 
be highly inconvenient to the Public 
Service. The present Registrar General 
has been occasionally absent for brief 
periods. On such occasions his duly 
appointed assistant has acted for him. 
The Registrar General informs me that 
no unauthorized use has been made of 
the title. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—CATTLE DISEASE IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, If he 
will be good enough to lay upon the 
Table of the House a statement of the 
several memorials or resolutions, re- 
specting the danger of the introduction 
of contagious diseases by the importa- 
tion of foreign animals, received at the 
Privy Council Office in the twelve 
months ending the 29th February last, 
distinguishing for each county the num- 
ber of such memorials or reésolutions 
that have been received ? 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD: Before the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
answers the Question, perhaps I may be 
allowed to put another, bearing on the 
same subject—namely, Whether infor- 
mation has reached his Department of 
a serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Texas? 

Mr. DODSON : Sir, I should be quite 
ready to give my hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. R. H. Paget) the statement he 
asks for; but it will take considerable 
time to prepare, because very often the 
resolutions on this subject are contained 
in Memorials relating to a great number 
of miscellaneous points, and these Me- 
morials will have to be gone over. In 
answer to the hon. Member for Bedford- 
shire (Mr. James Howard), I have to 
state that we have heard that some cases 
of foot-and-mouth disease have occurred 
at Texas, but we have received no par- 
tioulars with regard to the matter. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) AOT. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether the Government will 
take any steps this Session to amend 
the Labourers (Ireland) Act so as to 
make it workable ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am not 
aware on what grounds the hon. Member 
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(Mr. O'Sullivan) designates the Act as 
unworkable, and I should be glad if he 
informed me of it by letter. I may say 
that the Local Government Board hold 
a different opinion. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN : Many Boards of 
Guardians find that they cannot use it. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : It has been very 
largely availed of also; but I should be 
glad if the hon. Member informed me 
by letter where the contrary has oc- 
curred. 


THE IRISH CHURCH COMMISSIONERS— 
MR. EYRE W. PRESTON. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
reference to the statement that Mr. 
Eyre W. Preston has spent thirty-eight 
years in the public service, When he 
first entered it; what departments he 
has served in; by whom he was recom- 
mended on each occasion; when he 
entered each department; when, and 
under what circumstances, he quitted 
each; and, how often during the entire 
period, he has been discontinued from 
employment in the public service ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, it would 
have been more strictly accurate if I 
had added that of Mr. Preston’s profes- 
sional career of 38 years, the greater 

art had been spent in the service of the 

tate. Mr. Preston is a civil engineer, 
and his earlier engagements appear to 
have been professional. His public 
employment was as follows :—From 
1846 to 1851, Drainage Department of 
the Board of Works; from 1852 to 1855, 
Valuation Department; from 1867 to 
1874 he was in India, where he was 
engaged in the Public Works Depart- 
ment and upon railways, guaranteed 
and the appointments sanctioned by the 
Government of India; in 1874 he was 
given temporary employment by the 
Church Commissioners ; in 1876 he was 
placed on their permanent Staff, and 
has remained on the Staff through the 
changes which constituted the Land 
Commission. Upon each occasion of his 
services being dispensed with, it was on 
account of reduction of Staff, or because 
the work for which he was employed 
was finished. I cannot state the names 
of all the persons who may have re- 
commended him for public employment 
during his long and multifarious ser- 
vices; but I can say that he was recom- 


mended by the Heads of the Public 
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Works and Valuation Departments in 
which he had been engaged. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ALLEGED FIRING AT MR. CHARLES 
JONES HENRY. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Charles Jones Henry, of 
Artarmon, Linadell, county Sligo, deputy 
collector of county cess, some time since 
informed the police at Breaffry Station 
that, while driving home from a fair, 
he was fired at, wounded, and robbed 
of a sum of £81, being county cess which 
he had collected; and, whether his 
statement was investigated by Colonel 
Forbes, 8.R.M. and Mr. G. F. Molony, 
R.M., and what conclusion they arrived 
at, particularly with regard to the attack 
alleged to have been made, and the 
wounds alleged to have been inflicted ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is true 
that about a year ago Mr. Henry alleged 
that he was attacked and robbed, and 
that his complaint was investigated by 
Colonel Forbes, who was not satisfied 
that any such occurrence had taken place. 
Mr. Molony, Resident Magistrate, states, 
however, that he could come to no con- 
clusion but that the alleged outrage had 
been committed. 

Mr. HEALY: May I ask whether 
this outrage is included in the Returns ? 


[No reply. | 


PUBLIC HEALTH—DRAINAGE WORKS 
AT TWICKENHAM. 


Mr. LABOUOCHERE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether any steps have been taken to 
ensure that the effluent water discharged 
from the drainage works at Twickenham 
into the Thames is pure; and, if so, 
with what effect ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
sitice Questions were asked on this sub- 
ject last Session the district has been 
visited by myself, as well as by-one of 
the Engineering Inspectors of the Board. 
It appeared that although works and 
machinery for treating the sewage by a 
chemical process had been provided, and 
were, in fact, all ready for use, no che- 
micals had ever been employed for the 
clarification of the sewage. The Board 
communicated with the local board, and 
reminded them that it was only on the 
understanding that the sewage would be 


Mr, Trevelyan 





treated either by application to land, or 
by chemical processes, that they had 
sanctioned the loans for the works, and 
urged them without delay to adopt 
measures for effectively purifying the 
sewage before its discharge into the 
river. The Board received on the 28th 
of February a communication from the 
Thames Conservators, in which it is 
stated that a sample of the effluent 
taken on the 25th of January was sub- 
mitted to the analyst of the Conservators, 
and found by him to be— 

‘‘Much better purified than the previous 

sample received by him in September last, but 
that it would be still further improved if it 
were more efficiently aerated in the settling 
tanks.” 
The analyst, however, considered that no 
objection could be taken to the discharge 
into the river at the point where sewage 
is now discharged of an effiuent similar 
in character to the sample. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War, in 
the absence of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he will arrange to 
take the Second Reading of the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Bill as first 
Order of the Day on Thursday next, if 
the Debate on the Supplementary Esti- 
mates is concluded on Monday ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, if the whole of the Supplementary 
Estimates are passed to-night, the second 
reading of the Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Bill will be taken on Thursday. 
I am afraid, however, that as the num- 
ber of the Supplementary Estimates is 
very large, it will be necessary to make 
Supply the first Order of the Day for 
Thursday. 

Mr.OCHAPLIN asked whether the Go- 
vernment would agree to take the second 
reading of the Bill on the first Govern- 
ment night after the Supplementary 
Estimates had been disposed of? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I am afraid that it will be necessary 
next week to proceed with the Army 
and Navy Estimates. 

Mr. GORST asked whether the Bill 
would take precedence of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: I 
think thatthe hon. andlearned Gentleman 
had better give Notice of his Question. 
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Her Majesty’s Government are anxious 
to proceed with the second reading of 
this Bill as soon as possible ; but I can- 
not give any promise on the subject. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Will the noble Marquess state upon 
what day the Army Estimates will be 
taken ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In my reply to the Question of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire (Colonel 
Stanley), I explained that there has 


been greater delay than usual in laying. 


these Estimates upon the Table. They 
are, however, in print, and a number of 
them will be at the Vote Office to-night 
for the use of hon. Members who desire 
to have acopy of them at once, The 
whole distribution will be made on Wed- 
nesday. We propose to move the Army 
Estimates on Monday. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: When will the 
Army Estimates be taken ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
On Thursday week. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Thursday is the day fixed for the second 
reading of the Reform Bill. I presume 


from the answer of the noble Marquess 
that the Estimates will take precedence 
of that measure. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Yes; it will be necessary to take the 
Navy Estimates next week. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN) — 
THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN AT 
SINKAT. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War, in the absence of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he will direct Admiral Sir William 
Hewett, now commanding at Suakin, 
to make every effort, including power 
of ransom, for the release of the wives 
and families of the Commandant and 
the garrison of Sinkat, who have been 

sold into slavery by Osman Digna ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that he de- 
sired, at the same time, to ask, whether 
the Government would make every effort, 
including power of ransom, for the re- 
lease of the wives and families of those 
who were being sold into slavery under 
General Gordon ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Sir, the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett) may be sure that Admi- 
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ral Hewett will be instructed to do 
everything within his power for the re- 
lease of the unfortunate persons referred _ 
to; but it is impossible, under present 
circumstances, to state what exact steps 
will be taken for that purpose. 

Mr. GIBSON: Has he yet been in- 
structed ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT said, 
that he had asked whether the Govern- 
ment had refused to make an offer of 
ransom. Only a few hundred pounds 
would be required for the release of 
these unfortunate persons. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked, whether 
the Government refused to take into 
consideration the case of the wives and 
families of those who were being sold 
into slavery under General Gordon ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There has been no refusal on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I dis- 
tinctly stated that the attention of Ad- 
miral Hewett had been directed to the 
subject, and that instructions had been 
given to him with reference to it. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: May 
we have those instructions ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I cannot make any promise with refe- 
rence to them at this moment. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I be 
to give Notice that on Thursday By | 
shall move for a copy of the instructions 
to which the noble Lord has just referred. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In regard to the Notice just given, I do 
not think it would be possible at pre- 
sent to lay those instructions on the 
Table of the House. They form part 
of the confidential communications that 
have passed on the subject of the mili- 
tary operations, and those instructions 
could not be separated from the re- 
mainder of the telegram in which they 
are contained. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
THE SOUDAN) — THE LIST OF 
CASUALTIES. 

Mr. GRANTHAM asked, Whether 
an Official list of those wounded during 
the recent operations in Egypt would be 
published ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, all information that we have re- 
ceived has been published, including a 
list of the killed. When the full list of 
the wounded has been received, it will 
be published. 
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INDIA — ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT (INDIA), 
No. XIV., 1868, IN BOMBAY. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
in respect of the retention by the Bom- 
bay Government, out of the annual sub- 
sidy due to the municipality, of a large 
sum to administer the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts against the will of the jus- 
tices of the city, the noble Lord the 
then Secretary for India conveyed to the 
Bombay Government his opinion, con- 
curring with that of the Government of 
India, ‘‘ that the Government of Bom- 
bay should withdraw their orders, and 
refund the corporation the sums re- 
tained ;’’ whether the same Secretary, 
by despatch, dated Oct. 26, 1882, 
gave permission to the Viceroy and Go- 
vernment of India at their request to 

ass an Act to suspend the Contagious 

iseases Act (India), No. XIV., 1868; 
whether the Act has been accordingly 
suspended by any and what law; whe- 
ther the position taken up in either of 
the above cases has been reversed by 
the present Secretary of State for India, 
and, whether, since the Vote of this 
House in the last Session on the sub- 
ject of the English Acts, any further 
correspondence had taken place on the 
subject with the Indian Government ? 

Mr. J. K.CROSS: Sir, I must refer my 
hon. Friend to the Return on this subject 
pene to Parliament last Session. 

o further Correspondence regarding it 
has passed between the Secretary of 
State and the Government of either 
India or Bombay, since Lord Kimber- 
ley’s despatches of the 3rd of May, 
1883, printed at page 81 of the Return, 
nor has any law Sica passed to suspend 
the Contagious Diseases Act. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883 (PATRONAGE) 
—MR. MESSENT, OFFICIAL RECEIVER 
AT IPSWICH. 


Mr. WEST said, that he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade a Question 
of which he had given him private No- 
tice—namely, Whether he has made any 
inquiries, or whether he proposes to 
take any steps in reference to Mr. 
Messent, the Official Receiver of the 
Ipswich district, with regard to whom 
the hon. Member for Evesham (Mr. 
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Dixon-Hartland), in a — in that 
House on Friday last, had used the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“ He was at one time so successful in business 
at Birmingham that he was obliged to ask for 
the indulgence of his creditors ?” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I have 
received a letter from Mr. Messent, the 
Receiving Officer of the Ipswich district, 
to the following effect :— 

‘*T enclose a copy of a letter I have addressed 
to Mr. Dixon-Hartland. I am not clear whe. 
ther that gentleman meant that I have com. 
aye with my creditors, or that I have asked 

or time to meet my engagements. In either 
case my denial is equally emphatic, and extends 
both to my creditors as a body, or to every indi- 
vidual among them. Upon the suggestion of 
Lord George Hamilton that I was a stranger 
imported here by Mr. Collings, I may observe 
that the greater part of my life has been spent 
in this town, in which I was born, and from 
which I believe I have never been away for 
three months in succession. I am not aware 
that Mr. Collings knew I was connected with 
the neighbourhood until several months after I 
had left Birmingham, and returned here to 
reside, which I did in April, 1881.” 

I think the House will share with me 
the regret that so serious an attack 
should have been made on a public 
official without sufficient investigation. 
With the permission of the House, I 
wish to make two other corrections 
arising out of this debate. It was stated 
that Mr. George Mallam, who was ap- 
pointed Receiver for Oxford, was the 
political agent for my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. I have to-day received a 
letter from Mr. Hughes, who is, I be- 
lieve, the Mayor of Oxford, and who 
said that Mr. Dixon-Hartland appeared 
to have remarked that the person ap- 
pointed to the office of Receiver had 
acted as agent for the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. He added 
that Mr. George Mallam, who was ap- 
pointed Receiver, never acted for Sir 
William Harcourt. It was Mr. Thomas 
Mallam who was his agent. Mr. Hughes 
goes on to say that when he received a 
letter from the Board of Trade asking 
for information as to the fitness of Mr. 
Mallam for the appointment, he called a 
meeting of the Estates Committee, con- 
sisting of all the members of the Town 
Council, and a very prominent Conserva- 
tive proposed that Mr. Mallam’s ap- 
pointment should be approved. This 
was carried, and the only member who 


voted against the Motion was a Liberal. © 


The letter concluded by saying that, all 
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things “a taken into consideration, 
there could be no doubt that Mr. George 
Mallam was the most eligible candidate, 
he having done more bankruptcy work 
than any other man in the town. I 
have also received a letter from Mr. 
Herbert Bramley, who complains that I 
was reported to have said of him that 
he had acted as agent for both political 
Parties. He informs me that he has 
been recently an active worker for the 
Conservative side, but that he never 
received from them any remuneration 
for his services. He was, however, my 
political agent, and I have remunerated 
him, though not at all beyond the ser- 
vices which he rendered to me. I am 
very sorry to have troubled the House 
on this matter; but I think the House 
will see that it is necessary, in con- 
sequence of the failure of the hon. 
Member for Evesham (Mr. Dixon-Hart- 
land) to give me any Notice beforehand 
of the cases he intended to bring for- 
ward. 

Mr. RAIKES gave Notice that, to- 
morrow, he would ask Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether he had brought under 
the consideration of the hon. Member 
for Evesham the following words said 
to have been used by the hon. Member 
in the debate on Friday last :— 


“‘ Take the last election for Hereford. After 
the last election, a petition was presented asking 
that the two Members returned for that place 
might be unseated; but it was withdrawn at 
the last moment, in consequence of an arrange- 
ment signed on behalf of the Liberal Party by 
Mr. Scobie.’’ 


He would ask, whether the Attorney 
General was prepared to assent to the 
appointment of a Committee to test the 
accuracy of this statement; and what 
steps he proposed to take to secure 
purity of election, and to vindicate the 
character of Members of that House ? 
Mr. PULLEY: I rise to say that 
I was not in my place on Friday night 
when the hon. Member for Evesham 
(Mr. Dixon-Hartland) referred to the 
circumstances connected with the Elec- 
tion Petition at the city of Hereford. 
Had I been in my place, I should have 
risen to say that I was not connected 
at all with the withdrawal to which he 
alluded, and that any agreement which 
might have been entered into was en- 
tered into without my knowledge, autho- 
rity, or consent. I beg to say also, at 
the same time, that I think the hon. 
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Member for Evesham, if he is in his 
lace, can bear witness that my Col- 
eague and myself resisted every pres- 
sure that was brought upon us to be 
connected in any way with any com- 
promise. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL—LOSS OF 
LIFE AT SEA—MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
STATEMENT AT BIRMINGHAM. 
Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 

the President of the Board of Trade, 

What were the data on which he based 

his statement in a recent letter to the 

Birmingham Trades Council, that there 

were grave reasons for apprehension 

that the waste of life at sea would be 
greater during the last two or three 
years than it had ever been before ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I will 
endeavour to answer the Question of 
the noble Lord, although I think he 
will see it is a subject which it would 
be more convenient to deal with in 
argument than in answer to a Question. 
Stated briefly, my reasons for the opi- 
nion which I have formed are these. 
For some years shipowning has been the 
most prosperous and profitable industry 
in the country. This has led to an over- 
production of ships, the supply has now 
exceeded the demand, and over-produc- 
tion has been followed by over-compe- 
tition, and a great reduction of freights, 
which are now, in many cases, unremu- 
nerative. If the practice of over-insu- 
rance continues, the result must be that 
the loss of a ship will, to a greater 
extent than ever, be an advantage to 
the owner. The tendency of this, coupled 
with the necessity for strict economy in 
all items of ordinary expenditure, will 
be to bring about a relaxation of the 
precautions necessary to secure safety, 
and, other things being equal, will lead 
to increased loss of life and property. 
This is my firm conviction, and it 
justifies my anxiety for immediate legis- 
lation. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON: I wish 
to ask another Question arising out of 
the previous one, and the answer just 
given to it. Is it not a fact that the 
Returns issued by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own Department, the Board 
of Trade, do show that, in the year 
1882, there was a much smaller loss of 
life than in the previous year; and, 
whether the average loss during the last 
five years has greatly decreased in com- 
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parison with the average of the five pre- 
ceding years? 

Mr. GHAMBERIDAIN: Sir, to answer 
those Questions fully, I must engage in 
more particulars than respect for the 
time of the House would justify me in 
doing. But I may say that the first 
statement of the noble Lord is correct. 
The loss of life in 1882 was somewhat 
less than the loss of life in 1881; but 
taking three-yearly periods, the loss of 
life in the last three years was greater 
than the loss of life in any three years 
to which the statistics apply. There 
can be no doubt, in my opinion, that, on 
the whole, there has been an increase 
rather than a diminution in the loss of 
life during recent years. 

Subsequently— 

Mr. NORWOOD rose and said: I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
with reference to the answer he gave 
just now to the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Claud Hamilton), Whether I cor- 
rectly understood him to say something 
to this effect—that, in his opinion, the 
unremunerative state of the shipping 
trade at the present moment will have 
the effect of inducing shipowners during 
the next two or three years to over-insure 
their ships, with the view of causing 
them to be lost for their own benefit, 
and by that means risking the lives of 
seamen? I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he still adheres to 
that statement ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No, Sir; I 
did not say anything of the kind. 
{‘* Oh, ae I will repeat the exact 
words I used in answer to the noble 
Lord’s Question. [The right hon. Gen- 
tleman read the latter part of his reply, 
as already given. | 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
KHARTOUM. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether any telegrams have been re- 
ceived from General Gordon respecting 
the present position of Khartoum; and, 
if so, whether the noble Marquess would 
communicate them to the House ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Many and voluminous telegrams have 
been recently received from General 
Gordon; but I cannot say that I have 
received any bearing on the present 
state of Khartoum. If there were, I cer- 


Lord Claud Hamilton 
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tainly could not answer a Question of 
this sort without Notice. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Coronet, KINGSOCOTE asked, Whe- 
ther he had rightly understood the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
just now to say that there was no pros- 
pect of the Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Bill being taken on Thursday? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that he had not said it 
was certain that the Bill would not be 
brought forward on Thursday. Unless, 
however, the Supplementary Estimates 
were disposed of to-night, it could not be 
the first Order on Thursday. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERSasked, Whe- 
ther negotiations had been in progress 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) as to withdrawing the opposition 
to the second reading ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was unable to give the noble 
Lord any particulars, but believed that 
the block was still on the Paper. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked, Whether the 
noble Marquess was aware that, on the 
29th of February, the Prime Minister 
stated that, after leave had been given 
to introduce the Representation of the 
People Bill, he would take a stage of 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill. 
He trusted that the latter measure would 
be taken as the first Order on the first 
Government day after the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates had been voted ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was afraid the state of Supply 
would make it absolutely necessary to 
take Supply as the first Order on Thurs- 
day and Monday next, and on Thursday 
week. He hoped, however, there would 
be nothing to prevent the possibility of 
taking the second reading of the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Bill at a later 
hour next Thursday. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked, Whether 
the noble Marquess would give an under- 
taking, in harmony with the promise 
made by the Prime Minister, that the 
second reading of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill should be taken pre- 
aoe to a further stage of the Reform 

i 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
noble Marquess, Whether he was aware 
that the second reading would have been 
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taken on Thursday night if a Con- 
servative Member had not talked till 
12.30 ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that he could not make any general 
statement, and hoped that the hon. 







1e- 


le Member would kindly repeat his Ques- 

n) tion to-morrow. 

s- 

ii- EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
THE SOUDAN). 

Y; Sim WILFRID LAWSON said, he 

it had seen it stated that an attack was 

be expected to be made on the Arabs to- 

8, morrow, and he thought it was desirable 

s that the Government should state what 

re was the object of the attack ? 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: I 
am afraid I can give no further answer 
~ to the Question than the statement I 
id made last Thursday in Committee. I 
al stated on that occasion the nature of the 


@- 


. information we have received from Ad- 
N miral Hewett and the nature of the in- 
structions given to him. 
: Sir WILFRID LAWSON: I pre- 
sume it is a defensive operation ? 
18 [No reply. ] 
10 
ar ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
n 

a 
t SUPPLY — ARMY SUPPLEMENTARY 
l. ESTIMATES (VOTE FOR THE EX- 
id PEDITION TO THE SOUDAN). 
: SurrpLy—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

N 


| (1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
y _ posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£370,900, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 





y the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
d ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
of March 1884, to meet additional Expenditure 
% for Army Services.’ 

i Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 


tion proposed, 
“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 


P- £164,750, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
) the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
6 ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
* March 1884, to meet additional Expenditure 
for Army Services.”—(Mr. Labouchere.) 
Li Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
question which my right hon. and 
e gallant Friend the Member for North 
@ Lancashire (Colonel Stanley) placed be- 
n fore the Committee on Thursday last, in 
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so temperate and comprehensive a man- 
ner, was intended to elicit from Her 
Majesty’s Government some further in- 
formation in reference to the affairs of 
Egypt ; and I do not think that anyone 
who listened to the debate which fol- 
lowed will be prepared to admit that my 
right hon. and gallant Friend was alto- 
gether so successful as to render unneces- 
sary any further attempt in the same di- 
rection. Wedo not ask the Government 
for information concerning the details of 
the campaign now being carried on in 
Africa ; but what we do ask for is, that 
the Government should be prepared to 
make an intelligible statement of the 

olicy they intend to pursue in Egypt. 

he only answer which, as yet, we 
have been able to extract from the 
Prime Minister is that, until the cam- 
paign is over, we cannot measure our 
position. Put into homelier phrase, 
I understand that statement to mean 
that, when the fighting is over, we may 
be told what we have been fighting for. 
I have consulted the various Blue Books 
which have been laid upon the Table of 
the House, to find out what the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government in Egypt 
is, and the only definition of that policy 
which I can find is one given last month 
by Earl Granville to the Italian Ambas- 
sador—that our policy is an elastic 
policy, to be guided by circumstances. 
Now, I think there is & ray of hope in 
the definition of ‘‘ an elastic policy to be 
guided by circumstances,” because one 
of the most important of these guiding 
circumstances is the opinion of the House 
of Commons. I, therefore, venture’ to 
lay before the Committee the position we 
now occupy. I believe we are in this 
position, as regards this Vote of Credit 
—for I shall continue to term it a Vote 
of Credit—that, whenever military opera- 
tions have previously been carried on, 
the Government have always been able 
to show, to the satisfaction of their own 
Supporters, that the object of the cam- 
paign was to promote national interests, 
or to protect or extend the Imperial rule 
of the country. But no one will pretend 
that the campaign in which we are now 
embarked is for the promotion of na- 
tional interests. It is altogether dis- 
associated from national interests; for 
we are utilizing our resources, and 
spending the blood’of our soldiers, for the 
purpose of keeping together the debris 
of the repudiated policy of an impotent 
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foreign Government, and a policy which 
was enforced against the wishes of every 
English employé of that Government. 
English money and English soldiers are 
being used for the purpose of pulling the 
chestnuts outof a fire into which the Egyp- 
tian Government ought never to have 
been allowed to put them. That is not 
only the opinion of the majority of the 
House, but of the men who are on the 
spot. There are two important tele- 
grams in the papers to-day—one from 
General Gordon, and one from General 
Graham—and I would ask the attention 
of the Committee to two extracts from 
these telegrams. General Gordon says— 

**Be sure of one thing; if Her Majesty's 
Government do not act promptly, General Gra- 
ham’s victory will go for naught, and with the 
useless expenditure of blood the effect of it will 
evaporate.”’ 


He goes on to say— 


“We cannot blame them (the Natives) for 
rising, when no definite sign is shown of estab- 
lishing a permanent Government there.” 
The telegram in The Standard newspaper 
is of a different nature, but it is to this 
effect— 

“Neither officers nor men have the slightest 
desire to kill any more of these gallant Arabs, 
who are an infinitely superior race to the men 
of the miserable and treacherous Tokar garrison 
whom they were supposed to have relieved.” 

The Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Is the noble Lord opposite quoting from 
a telegram sent by General Graham ? 

' Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: No; 
it is a telegram from a Correspondent of 
The Standard, who is with General 
Graham ; but I expect that the Corre- 
spondent is pretty well acquainted with 
the views of the officers of General 
Graham’s Force. Therefore, as I said 
before, we are not fighting to promote 
any national object. The Egyptian Go- 
vernment having exhausted its resources, 
both in men and money, the English 
taxpayer and the English soldier are to 
make up the deficiency and to keep to- 
gether the remains of a policy which, 
at any time during the last year, Her 
Majesty’s Government, by holding up'a 
finger, could have put a stop to. The 
difficulty arises from the ridiculous sys- 
tem of Government which we have 
established in Egypt, by which the func- 
tions of Native officials are to resist the 
reforms which their European colleagues 
desire to introduce, and to continue the 
abuses which it is the object of the Eng- 
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lish officials to check. The heads of the 
ptian Departments initiate troubles 
and difficulties, which the English off- 
cials find it impossible to solve. This 
House has a right to insist, before voting 
this money, upon a declaration from Her 
Majesty’s Government, either that they 
will discontinue or reverse the policy 
which has brought disaster in the past, 
and must, in the future, produce the like 
effect. Not only anyone who has taken 
part in the previous debates upon Egyp- 
tian matters, but anyone who has fol- 
lowed those debates, must be struck with 
the fact that, from first to last, the House 
has been induced to interfere in Egypt 
on false pretences. First, the count 
was told that the bombardment of Alex- 
andria was an act of defence. That 
ridiculous plea was put forward to keep 
the right hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) in the Cabinet. What was the 
consequence? The Government were 
prevented from taking steps for the 
preservation of Alexandria; and, in the 
end, Alexandria, which they wished to 
reserve, was destroyed, and their late 
Ciaanes, whom they wished to keep, 
was lost. In the next place, the Prime 
Ministér asserted that we were not at 
war; and, yet, the right hon. Gentle- 
man has conferred more honours and 
rewards upon the men who were engaged 
in operations which were not war than 
are ordinarily conferred after an arduous 
campaign. We were told, in the first 
instance, that our only object was to put 
down the despotic rule of a pretender 
and military adventurer—Arabi. We 
did put down that adventurer; but, in 
doing so, we found that he was so con- 
nected with the military and civil insti- 
tutions of the country, that, in suppress- 
ing him, we annihilated them, and we 
ut up nothing in their place. We were 
ed from one blunder to another, because, 
from the first to the last, Her Majesty’s 
Government refused to look the facts in 
the face. I confess I felt some little 
shame when the Prime Minister got up 
on Thursday to say that the Government 
had inherited all their difficulties from 
the late Government. Now, railway 
accidents frequently occur in this coun- 
try, involving serious loss of life; and 
the effort to connect the Soudan mas- 
sacres with the establishment of the 
Dual Control is very much the same as 
if, when a disastrous railway accident 
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ocours, and is occasioned by the inca- 
pacity of the officials, the directors were 
to contend that the fault did not rest 
with them, or their subordinates, but 
with George Stephenson, who invented 
the locomotive. That is precisely the 
same as the defence of the Prime Minis- 
ter, when he says that all the difficulty 
has been brought about by the Govern- 
ment inheriting the policy of their Pre- 
decessors. I think it can be shown that 
the difficulty has arisen because Her 
Majestys Government did not continue 
the policy they inherited from their Pre- 
decessors, and because they chose to give 
a different character to the Control that 
had been established, in order to extri- 
cate themselves from political difficulties 
at home. Up to the commencement of 
November, 1881, the present Govern- 
ment continued the policy of their Pre- 
decessors, and at that time there were 
two despatches—one by the English 
Government and the other by the French 
Government—which placed the Egyptian 
Government in full possession of their 
views. The French despatch said that 
the national aspirations of Egypt were 
much too real, and, in some sense, too 
well justified, to warrant their being 
neglected, or to admit of the idea of sup- 
pressing them. From November until 
the end of December, 1881, no further 
difficulty occurred in Egypt. On the 
8lst of December, Sir Edward Malet 
telegraphed home that the Khedive was 
in a cheerful mood, and he took a 
hopeful view of the situation. But 
there was a difficulty at home, a hitch 
in the negotiation of the Commercial 
Treaty with France. M. Gambetta was 
anxious to negotiate that Treaty, and it 
occurred to him that if he could give to 
France a tangible proof of the value of 
the political alliance with England, it 
might help to overcome the objections 
which the French Protectionists took to 
the Commercial Treaty. Therefore, 
without disclosing a reason, he went to 
Lord Lyons, and suggested that a Joint 
Note should be sent, in the name of the 
French and the English Governments, to 
the Government of Egypt; and to this 
Lord Granville was persuaded to assent. 
The Note was presented on the 8th 
January, 1882, and within a fortnight 
it produced a complete revulsion. The 
first object of the Note was to empha- 
size the unity of the action of the two 
Powers; the second, to strengthen the 
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personal influence of the Khedive, by 
giving him a guarantee against internal 
and external danger; and the third, to 
prevent the interposition of the Porte as 
the Suzerain. This was a total inversion 
of the principles which the French and 
English Governments had laid down two 
months before. The Joint Note was 
presented to the Egyptian Government 
on the 8th January. ree days after- 
wards there was a collision between the 
Council of the Khedive and the two 
Controllers, because the Assembly of 
Notables wished to have some control 
over that part of the Budget which did 
not relate to the service for the Debt ; 
but M. Gambetta would not hear of it. 
Without consulting us, he telegraphed 
to the French Representative to resist 
at all risks; and Sir Edward Malet then 
said that, unless a compromise were 
effected, armed intervention would be- 
come a necessity. Then M. Gambetta 
was turned out of Office; and the first 
act of his Successor was to repudiate his 
action, and to say that he had miscon- 
ceived the duties of the Control in t. 
We were left to face the storm raised by 
M. Gambetta; and that was the primary 
cause of our difficulty. The result of this 
underhand and tortuous policy was that 
Her Majesty’s Government altogether 
failed toget whatthey wanted. Whatthey 
wanted was a Commercial Treaty, and 
to avoid a war with Egypt. We got a 
war with Egypt, and lost the Commer- 
cial Treaty with France. Therefore, the 
statement that these difficulties were an 
inheritance from the late Government is 
a pure fiction, which may serve the pur- 
poses of debate, but will not stand the 
test of examination fora moment. And 
now as to the elastic policy. It cer- 
tainly has been most elastic during the 
last eight months. On the 1ith June 
instructions were sent to our Represen- 
tative in Egypt to take and give ne ad- 
vice to the Government of Egypt; but 
at the beginning of January we sent a 
telegram to the Khedive, thanking him 
for his patriotic conduct in adopting the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government as 
to the Soudan. Then Her Majesty’s 
Representative was warned to give no 
advice ; and two months later we had to 
send troops to and spend money in the 
Soudan. It is clear that if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not evaded their 
responsibilities 8 or 10 months ago the 
disasters in the Soudan would never 
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have occurred; and now we are asked 
to assent to a campaign which may lead 
us anywhere and end in anything. The 
House has a right to insist that the Go- 
vernment should inform them what is 
the ultimate object of their policy in 
Egypt. The present position there is 
an inversion of every moral and political 
principle that has ever before regulated 
the action of the Government of this 
country. We sent a number of English- 
men to represent us in Egypt, to supply 
the brains, to make reforms, and the 
machinery for carrying out those re- 
forms, which alone could keep the Egyp- 
tian Government in its place, and yet 
we left the control of affairs more or less 
in the hands of incapable Orientals. Now, 
who are the governing classes in Cairo? 
The majority of them are Turks and 
Circassians, those very men whom, six 
years ago, the Prime Minister spoke 
of as the ‘‘anti-human specimen of hu- 
manity.’’ We allowed these persons to 


check and frustrate our benevolent in- 
tentions in regard to Egypt and the ad- 
ministration of the country. I cannot 
exactly understand what object the Go- 
vernment have in continuing to act on 
their present lines. 


We may have dif- 
ferent views ; but, as far as I can see, the 
action or re-action which characterizes 
the Government policy in Egypt is not 
likely to promote the objects of a single 
section of the House. There are a cer- 
tain number of hon. Gentlemen like the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), who wish to see 
the troops removed from Egypt as soon 
as possible; there is another section of 
hon. Members who are anxious that we 
should do the work we have undertaken, 
and that before we evacuate Egypt we 
shall lay the foundation of a good 
Administration and Government; and 
then, again, there are hon. Gentlemen 
whom I may call the thick-and-thin 
supporters of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who are very anxious that they 
should adopt such a line of action as 
will not render it an impossible task to 
defend them at the approaching General 
Election. I would ask any of these Gen- 
tlemen, are their views in the smallest 
degree consulted or promoted by the 
action which the Government is taking ? 
It is perfectly clear that the longer we 
have been in Egypt, the further off we 
are from getting out of it. We have 
not carried out a single reform as far as 
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I know, although it is said that some 
progress has been made with an al- 
phabetical list of voters. Then, why 
are Her Majesty’s Government to con- 
tinue this — if I may so call it—va- 
cuous and fatuous policy? The reason 
appears to be that the Egyptian Goyern- 
ment is an excellent buffer between the 
Prime Minister and responsibility. If 
we temporarily took over the Govern- 
ment, we should be forced to do many 
things that are not now done, and undo 
much that is now going on. The other 
day the Prime Minister exclaimed, with 
exultation, that there was not a tittle of 
evidence in any Blue Book to show that 
Hicks Pasha had the right to claim the 
moral support of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Now, I say that if there is no 
evidence in the Blue Books to show that 
Hicks Pasha had a right to the moral 
support of Her Majesty’s Government, 
their policy stands condemned by that. 
one fact alone; because, if he had 
had their moral support, all these dis- 
asters would have been avoided. The 
cost of this dual system of adminis- 
tration is such that every day makes it 
more and more difficult for us to reform 
the Administration of Egypt. I do not 
know whether the House is aware of 
it ; but actually, at the present moment, 
the Egyptian Government are paying a 
sum which goes in diminution of the 
cost of troops on the English Establish- 
ment. I believe that fact was pointed 
out last year upon the Army Estimates. 
Not only are the Egyptian Government 
obliged to support English troops, but 
they are also paying the cost of what 
General Gordon with some irony calls 
‘*Wood’s Invincibles,” the only invin- 
cibility of whieh is their invincible ob- 
jection to go into action. Making full 
allowance for the exaggeration of news- 
paper reports, I may point out that 
there were two telegrams received on 
two succeeding days, which give us a 
tolerable idea of that force. It was 
stated one day that all the English 
officers were prepared to send in their 
resignation, because they were not al- 
lowed to go on service, and the next day 
we were told that all the Natives, rank 
and file, were about to mutiny because 
they were going on service. I find in 
the Papers that there was a distinct 
warning sent to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by one of our most distinguished 
Consuls, who informed them that if they 
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sent Egyptian and Turkish troops against 
the Arabs, they would be to a certainty 
defeated. Her Majesty’s Government 
paid no attention to this warning, but 
thought they would be able to shield 
themselves behind this sham and ima- 
ginary Government. If, however, they 
were responsible forthe Administration of 
Egypt, they should not have so shielded 
themselves. Let us put the matter in 
a common-sense point of view, and ask 
ourselves, is it possible to reform the Ad- 
ministration of a country whose finances 
are in permanent disorder? It will 
be absolutely impossible, so long as you 
have two sets of Administration and two 
Armies, to improve the financial condi- 
tion of Egypt. Until the finances are 
placed in a satisfactory condition, it is 
idle to talk of effecting any satisfactory 
improvement. But there is something 
more grave still. Ido not know whe- 
ther hon. Members have read a remark- 
able telegram, which comes from Khar- 
toum, and which appears in Zhe Times 
of this morning. It has been sent by a 
gentleman who is our Consular Agent 
at Khartoum—a man who has gone at 
the risk of his life to assume his duties 
there, and therefore there is more im- 
portance to be attached to his statements 
than to those of an ordinary newspaper 
correspondent. He reports an inter- 
view which he has had with General 
Gordon; and, unless the whole of the 
telegram is an absolute forgery, he 
shows the existence of a state of things 
which it is absolutely essential that the 
Committee should seriously consider. 
General Gordon announces that it is 
essential that he should be succeeded as 
Governor by a man of the name of 
Zebehr Pasha. Now, we all know some- 
thing about Zebehr Pasha. We know 
that he is the chief slave-driver. If Lord 
Beaconsfield had been in Office and had 
thought of employing such a person, the 
present Prime Minister would probably 
have designated him the ‘‘Legree” of 
the Soudan. General Gordon says— 


‘*As for Zebehr Pasha’s blood-feud with me 
it is absurd ; if a subsidy be granted him for 
three years dependent on my safety. As for 
Zebehr’s slave-dealing offences, they are bad, 
but not worse than those of Ismail and other 
Turks, for the thief is no worse than the re- 
ceiver.”’ 


Now, General Gordon has ahsolute 
power, and yet his suggestion for the 
pacification of the Province is that he is 
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to be succeeded by the man well known 
as the greatest slave-driver in the coun- 
try; a man of so murderous a tendency 
that he could only be kept from murder- 
ing General Gordon by the receipt of a 
sum of money dependent upon that dis- 
tinguished officer's safety. Is it right 
that this House should vote money which 
is to be expended in this way, when they 
are clearly told that one of the objects of 
Her Majesty’s Government is to employ 
this man as an agent in extricating them 
from the political difficulties of the situa- 
tion in which they are now placed ? 
What does slave-driving or slave-hunt- 
ing mean? It means wholesale destruc- 
tion and murder, the sacking of villages, 
the killing of those who are unfit for 
slavery, and the sale and captivity of 
those who are. It means a perpetual 
repetition of atrocities similar to those 
which took place in Bulgaria, and pro- 
moted in this case for the sake of gain. 
The Prime Minister was good enough, 
when the late Government were in Office, 
to attempt to associate them with the 
atrocities in Bulgaria, and there was 
one sentence at the end of his remark- 
able pamphlet which I always recollect. 
He said— 

‘‘There is not a cannibal in the South Sea 
Islands, not a criminal in Europe, whose blood 
does not boil at the recital of what has been 
done, and which remains unavenged ;”’ 
but nothing is now said about the atroci- 
ties of the Slave Trade. Are we to under- 
stand that when Lord Beaconsfield was 
in Office the blood of every criminal in 
Europe and of every cannibal in the 
South Sea Islunds was to boil over at 
the recital of cruelties and atrocities 
which, when the present Prime Minister 
is in Office, are to receive approval 
from a majority of the Ps of 
the House of Commons? There seems 
to me only one straightforward course 
for Her Majesty’s Government, and 
that is clearly to accept their responsi- 
bility for the present position of affairs 
in Egypt. That would be far more 
manly, straightforward, and English 
than to attempt to delude the House 
by what I cannot help calling hum- 
bug and imposture. It is humbug 
and imposture to pretend that there is 
any Government in Egypt except that 
which is promoted by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) the other 
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day gave an answer which it seems to 
me was exactly the sort of answer which, 
in accordance with the policy of the Go- 
vernment, ought not to have been given; 
because, in reply to a Question as to the 
sition occupied by Sir Evelyn Baring, 

e made this remarkable statement— 
“In matters of importance in which Sir 
Evelyn Baring thinks it necessary to give ad- 
vice, it is expected that during our present 
armed occupation his advice will be followed.” 
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Ido not know what my noble Friend 
meant by that; but it is capable of this 
inference that—as soon as our armed oc- 
cupation is over, his advice might not be 
fellowed. What follows if that be so? 
We intend, I suppose, to keep a Repre- 
sentative in Egypt after our occupation 
is over; but, if it is not intended that 
our advice should be received then, one 
of two things must happen—either we 
must perpetually occupy the country, or 
withdraw our Representative when we 
cease to occupy it. Answers such as 
these, I believe, do much harm in the 
state of uncertainty which now prevails, 
and accelerate the very evils you wish 
to avert. In urging Her Majesty’s 
Government to pursue a manly and 
straightforward course by taking over 
temporarily the Government of Egypt, 
I do not for one moment advocate an- 
nexation. I think no one could have 
been, even for a short time, connected 
with the Administration of India with- 
out being aware of the heavy strain 
upon English resources and English 
funds caused by the acquisition of a 
great territory in which Europeans can- 
not permanently reside. We are alone 
able to govern that country by annually 
sending out a large number of civilians 
and soldiers for the purpose of supply- 
ing the place of those who die or who 
are sick owing to the unhealthy cha- 
racter of the climate. Therefore, I con- 
fess I should be very reluctant, unless 
it was absolutely essential, for this 
country to annex any great extent of 
territory which might have to be go- 
verned in the same way. But I re- 
collect, when I was at the India Office, 
that I frequently had the advantage of 
talking to one of the most distinguished 
Indian civilians who ever lived, Sir 
George Clerk, who had been many years 
in the Service, and who was able to taik 
of those who were living some 50 years 
back. Sir George Clerk was, perhaps, 
one of the best. friends the Natives ever 
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had in the Indian Civil Service; and 
although his aversion to annexation or 
even to the temporary assumption of 
the annexation of a country was very 
strong, he told me that there was only 
one thing to be remembered in taking 
over the administration of the country 
—namely, that it was the only means of 
breaking up the incapable and corrupt 
ring of officials who would intrigue and 
check all efforts at reform. You may 
appoint excellent officials, but their 
efforts will be frustrated by intrigue; 
but the moment you take over the Go- 
vernment of a country, you can deport 
or otherwise punish this gang of obstruc- 
tives as you choose. In the case of Egypt 
our efforts have been checked by a small 
ring of Turkish or Circassian officials, 
and we shall never be able to do any- 
thing with them until we become di- 
rectly responsible for the administration 
of the country. To this the Prime Mi- 
nister puts forward two objections. The 
first is, that it would make the Khedive 
a puppet. Well, Sir, will anyone dis- 
pute that he is not one already ? Would 
the Government.dare to leave him and 
his Ministers for a month to face the 
consequences of their own acts? If 
they did, the Khedive and his Ministers 
would speedily be thrown, bag and bag- 
gage, out of the country. The next ob- 
jection of the Prime Minister is that it 
would be contrary to the public law of 
Europe. The late Lord Beaconsfield 
once remarked that all persons were 
subject, however eminent, to moments 
of riotous hallucination, and one of these 
hallucinations on the part of the Prime 
Minister is that he is the sole repository 
and exponent of the public law of 
Europe. Although the right hon. Gentle- 
man made an indictment against the late 
Government in the interests of foreign 
countries, he never received one particle 
of endorsement from the accredited Re- 
presentative of any Foreign Power in Eu- 
rope. If a regard for the public law of 
Europe prevented the Prime Minister 
from taking the course suggested, what 
does he think of the remarkable Procla- 
mation issued a few days ago by Gene- 
ral Graham and Admiral Hewett, from 
which I will read one or two sentences? 
The Proclamation says— 


‘‘ The great God who rules the Universe does 
not send such scoundrels as Osman Digna as 
his messengers. Your people are brave, and 
England always respects such men. Awake, 
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then; chase Osman Digna from your country. 


We promise you that protection and pardon 
shall be granted to all who come in at once; 
otherwise the fate of those who fell at El Teb 
shall surely overtake you.” 


Will the Prime Minister say that that 
Proclamation was issued in accordance 
with the public law of Europe? Will 
any Member of the Government say 
that it was issued in accordance with the 
ublic law of Europe? [Sir Witt 
roouRT: Yes.] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite is a very able man, but 
I am curious to hvar the arguments by 
which he can support that contention. 
It does seem to me to be trifling with 
the House for the Prime Minister to get 
up and drag in the public law of Europe 
—that public law for which he has so 
extreme a reverence—when a few days 
before he had given his sanction to a 
Proclamation which he perfectly well 
knew was in the very teeth of that public 
law. Then the Prime Minister has said 
that it is a serious source of danger to 
put Christians in places of trust over 
Mahomedan races. My hon. Friend the 
Member for South Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Finch-Hatton), in his very remarkable 
speech, on which I hope I may be 
allowed to congratulate him, because it 
was characterized by the spontaneous 
debating power and facility of expression 


‘which I think are always eagerly wel- 


comed by all sections of this House— 
pointed out that we are the Rulers of 
more Mahomedans than the Sovereign 
of any other country. I greatly question 
the propriety of a Minister of the Em- 
press of India asserting that it is a 
serious source of danger to put Chris- 
tians in places of trust over Mahomedans. 
Does the Prime Minister believe in that 
assertion, or is it a mere debating asser- 
tion? Who now is the Prime Minister 
of Egypt? It is Nubar Pasha, who is at 
the head of three great Departments of 
the State. The Prime Minister may say 
that the races who inhabit Lower Egypt 
are not fanatical ; but he must admit 
that the most fanatical Mahomedans 
who are to be found reside in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Soudan. Yet what is 
the measure of the Prime Minister for 
the pacification of the Soudan? He has 
selected General Gordon, a genuine hero, 
but who is probably one of the most fana- 
tieal Christians to be found in Europe, 
and he has put up General Gordon 
in a post of absolute authority over 
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the most fanatical Mahomedans that 
can be found, and he is 80 satisfied with 
the result that he declines to inform the 
House of the proceedings of General 
Gordon. Then, I say that the Govern- 
ment must find some better reason and 
advance some better objections. It isa 
serious thing to be asked to vote money, 
or to sanction an expedition, when those 
who make the request cannot tell us for 
what objects they want it. We are now 
incurring loss of life and a large expen- 
diture of money; trade and commerce 
have been dislocated; social relations 
are unsettled, and all for what? Merely 
in order that a certain number of Turks 
and Circassians may, for the edification 
of Her Majesty’s Government, attempt 
to play the part of responsible Ministers 
at Cairo. Every English official, from 
Lord Dufferin downwards, has warned 
the Government that these men are in- 
capable of performing the duties assigned 
to them; but Her Majesty’s Government 
proceed to invest these men with virtuous 
qualities and attributes which everybody 
but themselves know they do not pos- 
sess. That is the pantomime which has 
been going on for the last eight months ; 
but what is the cost of your pantomime? 
You have destroyed three Egyptian 
Armies; you have deplenished the 
Egyptian Treasury; and now the Eng- 
lish taxpayer is asked to step in and 
make up the deficiency. I say that it 
is time this cruel, costly, and murderous 
farce shouid be brought to an end. The 
Prime Minister, in a voice of thunder, 
on Thursday last, told us it never could 
be. The right hon. Gentleman occupies 
a upique position; but if he keeps to 
the word ‘‘never,” somebody else must 
be put into his place who will substitute 
the two words ‘‘at once.” Sooner or 
later Her Majesty’s Government must 
make themselves directly responsible 
for the administration of Egypt. The 
longer they delay it, the more difficult it 
will become, and they will not gain a 
single friend and not conciliate a single 
enemy by their delay. What are Her 
Majesty’s Government afraid of? Not 
of the public law of Europe, which they 
have already broken, or of setting 
Christians over Mahomedans, which 
they have already done. If that be 
their ground, they may re-assure them- 
selves. This Parliament is in its fifth 
year, and I have noticed that the first 
instinct of all moribund majorities is 
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self-preservation. It is tolerably certain, 
therefore, that nothing will induce hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, if they can help it, 
to put Her Majesty’s Government in 
such a minority as to force on a Disso- 
lution, which might put an end to the 
political career of so many of them. I 
thank the Committee for the attention 
with which they have listened to me. 
Sooner or later I am certain the Govern- 
ment will have to harden their hearts 
and do that which we advocate. There 
are, however, two excuses which Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot make for 
their past misconduct; they cannot pre- 
tend that they have inherited their dif- 
ficulties from the late Government, or that 
they have failed owing to the want of Par- 
liamentary support. The Prime Minister’s 
majority is greater, his expenditure 
higher, and the lost of life he has caused 
is heavier, than I believe has occurred 
in almost any other period in the history 
of the country ; and the more money we 


spend, and the more life we take, the- 


further off we are in getting even an 
intelligible excuse from Her Majesty’s 
Government for the havoc they are 
occasioning. Thirty years ago the 
Prime Minister was a Member of 4 
distinguished Government which landed 
us in the Crimean War, and which was 
denounced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) as ‘‘a guilty and incapable Ad- 
ministration.”” Are not those words 
applicable to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment now? If they cannot shake off 
their responsibility, at least they can re- 
trace their steps. They have been com- 
pelled to do so in Central Asia, and they 
may be made to do so in this case. Can 
any of them suppose that they would 
lose anything in the public estimation 
by frankly admitting that they have 
been wrong in the past? I ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, for another rea- 
son, to state plainly their intentions. 
They regret very much what they are 
pleased to call the waste of time. Yet 
more time will be wasted, until we get 
a clear and definite expression of opi- 
nion from Her Majesty’s Government 
as to what their ultimate policy in Egypt 
is to be. Therefore, I would implore 
Her Majesty’s Government to take this 
opportunity of allaying that apprehen- 
sion, suspicion, and anxiety which in 
the latter phases of this Egyptian 
muddle has made our position in that 
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country at once as ridiculous as it is 
deplorable. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do not in- 
tend te occupy the attention of the Com- 
mittee for any length of time. I have 
already expressed my views on the ques- 
tion of our policy in Egypt generally, 
and I can only say that I remain of the 
same opinion. I think our best chance 
—in fact, our only chance—of being 
able to fulfil our promises in Egypt is to 
be found in realizing the facts of our 
occupation and responsibility. In one 
respect I differ from the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord George Hamilton). I think 
that in his powerful, and what I may 
call controversial speech, he has lost 
sight of the circumstance that, although 
not, perhaps, in accordance with the in- 
tention and wish of the Government, we 
are, nevertheless, in reality realizing the 
facts of our position in Egypt more and 
more every day. We are obliged to 
realize them. The noble Lord states 
that the Prime Minister very much de- 
precates the idea of the military, poli- 
tical, and financial affairs of Egypt 
being conducted by English officials, 
But what are the facts? There is a 
remarkable instance in to-day’s papers. 
The Secretary of the Interior, Sabet 
Pasha, has differed from his English 
subordinate, and, of course, he is at 
once dismissed. Now, I do not blame 
the Government for this action. I tho- 
roughly approve of it; but I think this 
ought, to some extent, to be a comfort to 
the noble Lord. The logic of circum- 
stances has been too strong even for the 
strong will of the Prime Minister him- 
self, or the wonderful resources of his 
argument. It is to my mind so clear, 
that I shall make no further remark 
about it, as I do not wish to weary the 
House. The only remark I want to 
make is upon another and a very im- 
portant question which has come into 
prominence within the last day or two; 
and that is in regard to what is hap- 
pening in a portion of Egypt or the 
Soudan. I am not now talking of the 
Western Soudan, of Kordofan or Dar- 
four, or of Suakin, but of Khartoum, a 
most important point geographically, 
and, indeed, one of the most important 
positions in the world. It does appear 
to me that, as regards this part of the 
Soudan, Her Majesty’s Government have 
not yet lost their initiative. I do not 


think they will be able to keep it long 
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unless they make use of it; but for the 
time they have the option of taking seve- 
ral courses. If they adopt the drifting 
policy the current will quickly carry 
them with it; but at present it is pos- 
sible for them to adopt one of two or 
three alternatives. There is especially 
one alternative, and I trust the Com- 
mittee will allow me to say that to 
that alternative, at least, there are very 
strong objections. It is impossible 
to ignore the rumour which is cur- 
rent that General Gordon is to be re- 
placed by Zebehr Pasha. It is in every- 
body’s mouth. I do not go so far as 
the noble Lord. Ido not imagine that 
the Government have made up their 
minds to use Zebehr Pasha as their 
agent. I have no reason to believe that ; 
but I do own that the course suggested 
by General Gordon is one of the alter- 
natives in these great difficulties. The 
Prime Minister, in reply to a Question 
last Friday, did not deny the truth of 
the rumour. He merely said that the 
Government had come to no decision. 
Allow me to say why I trust this may 
still be true, and that, if the Government 
have this course yet under consideration, 
and do come to the opinion that it ought 
to be followed, they will not commit the 
House and the country to it without 
telling us the reasons why they have 
formed such opinion, and giving us an 
opportunity of forming and expressing 
our opinion. I confess that I do not 
think this is an unreasonable request, 
for really it is impossible to imagine a 
course which, at first sight, at the first 
blush, would be more contrary to all 
the traditions and all the antecedents of 
our policy with regard to the African 
races, and especially in regard to the 
Slave Trade. It would be a new de- 
parture, more complete than anything 
else. Whois this Zebehr Pasha? He 
is undoubtedly a strong man; but he 
is also chief of the slave traders. He 
is a man who has obtained great power 
and enormous wealth by means of the 
Slave Trade. He is not only a very 
large slave-owner; he is very different 
from that. He has been the principal 
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instigator of the horrible slave hunts. 
He was the chief organizer of that 
caravan traffic which was marked across 
the desert by the skulls of dead men, 
women, and children—a traffic accom- 
panied by even greater horrors and 
atrocities than the old Western ‘“‘ Middle 
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Passage” to America. General Gordon 
knew him very well. He had a long 
contest with him, and in no part of his 
life did he show his wonderful power 
to greater advantage. He finally suc- 
ceeded in defeating him, and his lieu- 
tenant found it necessary to put Zebehr’s 
son todeath. What did General Gordon 
say in 1879 of Zebehr? I am not going 
to weary the House with long extracts ; 
but there is one short one I should like 
to quote. What does General Gordon 
say at page 337 of that most interesting 
book entitled General Gordon in Central 
Asia, published in 1879, of Zebehr 
Pasha? He says— 

“That it was he (Zebehr) who devastated the 


whole country, and that he alone is responsible 
for the Slave Trade of the last ten years.”’ 


What was that Slave Trade? I find 
this passage at page 343, under the 
date March 31, 1879— 


“This evening a party of seven men, slave 
dealers, with 23 slaves, were capt , and were 
brought to me, together with two camels. No- 
thing could exceed the misery of these poor 
wretches—some were children of not more than 
three years old; they had come across that 
torrid zone from Shaka, a journey from which 
I and my camel shrink.” 


Let me give’ another extract from the 
instructions sent to General Gordon by 
Lord Granville. They are the main in- 
structions on which he is now acting— 
‘* You are also desired to consider and report 
upon the best mode of effecting the evacuation 
of the interior of the Soudan, and upon the 
manner in which the safety and the good ad- 
ministration by the Egyptian Government of 
the ports on the sea coast can best be secured. 
In connection with this subject, you should pay 
especial consideration to the question of the 
steps that may usefully be taken to counteract 
the stimulus which it is feared may possibly be 
given to the Slave Trade by the present insur- 
rectionary movement, and by the withdrawal of 
the Egyptian authority from the interior.’’— 
[Egypt, No. 2 (1884), p. 3.] 
We must not forget that these are the 
instructions to General Gordon, and very 
proper instructions they are. There- 
fore, if General Gordon has given us 
this advice, I must confess that I am 
not prepared blindly to follow even him 
without knowing the grounds on which 
he is acting. Pray do not suppose I 
disparage the qualities of this wonderful 
man. I know no man likehim. I go 
further than that ; I believe him to be a 
hero. Asa personal administrator, he 
has the intuitions of genius. He is 
utterly regardless of all selfish con- 
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iderations. He despises money. He 
ares nothing for fame, he cares nothing 
or pleasure, for life, or for death. He 
seems to have no temptations. Perhaps 
he may have one temptation. If you 
will read his striking journals and 
letters you will feel—I do not know why 
—that, perhaps, he is weary of life. 
[‘*No, no!”] Well, he saysso; and I 
confess it sometimes occurs to me that it 
would be the greatest possible delight 
to him to bea martyr. Undoubtedly, 
he is a deeply religious man. In this 
world, God’s guidance and govern- 
ment are to him the strongest and 
greatest realities of life; and so we find 
this—that while personally one of the 
humblest of men, thinking nothing of 
his own faculties, he has the power of 
unlimited self-confidence in himself, be- 
cause he believes himself to be God’s 
instrument. He has wonderful resources 
in action. He gets out of difficulties in 
a way no other man could. No wonder 
that, with all these qualities, these 
savages look on him not as a man, but 
as a demi-god. If he really advises this 
action, I think we are bound to consider 
it; but we cannot, as I say, blindly 
follow his advice. There is one simple 
reason why I ani not inclined to do this, 
and it is this. I have more confidence 
in what General Gordon does himself 
than in what he recommends others to 
do. I have so much confidence in his 
| prac action that, although I confess 

was staggered by the notorious Slave 
Proclamation, which must, I fear, be 
taken to deal with slave dealing as well 
as with slave holding, and although I 
cannot but regret that it was issued, 
I am not going to blame General Gor- 
don for that Proclamation until I know 
the grounds on which it was issued. 
And for these two reasons. First, I 
know the wonderful administrative 
ability of the man; and, secondly, be- 
cause I know how he hates the Slave 
Trade, and I only state the simple truth 
when I say that he would gladly lay 
down his life to stop it. But this confi- 
dence, 1 confess, is in Gordon’s person- 
ality—in what he would do himself— 
but not in what he instructs others to 
do, when he is not by their side to in- 
fluence or control them. Remember what 
must be the necessary consequences if 
such a man as Zebehr is to assume the 
place of General Gordon. First of all, 
Gordon would be gone. All his wonder- 
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ful influence would be gone with him— 
the influence of his personality, of his 
courage, of his unselfishness, of his en- 
thusiasm—all that would be gone with 
him. His daring and his ability would 
no longer be feared, and his devotedness 
and power to help would no longer be 
there to be almost worshipped. If Gor- 
don could remain, I confess that I should 
look on the future of the Soudan with 
great confidence. I believe he would do 
great work in a short time at little cost 
to Egypt, with less loss of life than by 
any other means; that he would estab- 
lish a beneficent Government ; and that 
he would strike a blow against slavery 
such as has never been struck before. 
But that is not what we have before us. 
I do not know whether the Government 
have ever asked him if he would remain. 
I should like the Government to say whe- 
ther he has ever been asked to remain. 
What we have to deal with is different; 
it is not with Gordon as Governor of 
Khartoum, but with Zebehr Pasha in 
his place. Do not let the Government 
suppose that they will get rid of respon- 
sibility simply by placing Zebehr in 
Gordon’s place. We cannot let him 
alone; we cannot let that man, with his 
cruelties and his slave trading, alone if 
we put ‘him there. If General Gordon 
puts him there, the Government have 
rightly stated that they are responsible 
for what General Gordon does, as long 
as they do not disavow him. But if 
they allow this man to be put there, 
they will be responsible for the impetus 
he will, in all probability, give to the 
Slave Trade, and for the cruelties which 
will be revived under hisrule. Remem- 
ber where you would put him. You 
would put him in a place where he would 
be more likely to do harm than in any 
other place in the world. Khartoum is 
a remarkable place, in a wonderful 
position. Besides being the emporium 
of commerce, it is the great mart of the 
Slave Trade. It is the high road to the 
Red Sea, where an outlet is found for 
the slaves, and it is at the junction 
of the two branches of the Nile, to 
which the slaves are easily brought 
down and floated in vast cargoes of 
men, women, and children, and thence 
sent to Lower Egypt. I do not know 
whether the Government contemplate 
this course; but I think it is time we 
should know if they do contemplate it or 
not. It is most necessary to see that 
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they do not commit the House and the 
country without giving us an oppor- 
tunity of forming and expressing our 
opinion upon it. gem this man Zebehr, 
the chief of the slave traders, at the 
head of the Government, would, indeed, 
be a remarkable result of our occupa- 
tion of Egypt, and a remarkable fulfil- 
ment of the excellent instructions of 
Lord Granville to General Gordon, that 
he was to do all that he could to prevent 
any impulse being given to the Slave 
Trade. There may be an explanation, 
but we ought to be in a position to 
judge before any action is taken. There 
are only two more remarks with which I 
will trouble the House. We cannot be 
perfectly sure that, in recommending 
Zebehr Pasha’s appointment, General 
Gordon may not change his mind, for 
he has already changed his mind in 
another instance, as a Memorandum re- 
ceived from him when he got to Egypt 
shows, with regard to the restoration of 
the small Sultans in the Soudan. He 
says— 

“My idea is that the restoration of the 
country should be made to the different petty 
Sultans who existed at the time of Mehemet 
Ali’s conquest, and whose families still exist ; 
that the Mahdi should be left altogether out of 
the calculation as regards the handing over of 
the country.”—[Egypt, No. 7 (1884), p. 2.] 


He has found it necessary, for a good 
reason, I dare say, to change that opi- 
nion. He has authorized the Mahdi to 
become the Ruler of Kordofan. I do not 
blame him. His difficulties are far be- 
yond anything we can imagine or com- 
prehend here. But he may be recom- 
mending not what he would do himself, 
but what others would do, and not such 
a course as might be the final conclu- 
sion of his own judgment. I do not 
think that the House of Commons, or 
the vast majority of the people of this 
country, would regard the appointment 
by Her Majesty’s Government of this 
slave trader consistent with the traditional 
policy of this country with respect to 
the African races, and with respect to 
the Slave Trade. For generations we 
have been the champions of the slave 
in every part of the world, and one 
of our boasted historical traditions has 
been that we have never ceased for 
many years to do what we could to stop 
this terrible evil. We have pressed 
upon and persuaded other countries to 
follow our example in this respect, and 
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sometimes they have suspected our mo- 
tives. I am sure, however, we shall in 
this matter lose much of our moral power 
with other nations if we pursue this 
policy with regard to the Slave Trade. 
I need only give one example—that of 
the Congo. What we desire there is, 
that there should be no possibility of a 
re-opening of the Slave Trade; but we 
shall certainly lose our power of argu- 
ment with the Portuguese with regard 
to slaves on the Congo if we take the 
course I have mentioned, unless we can 
give them reasons based on arguments 
far more overpowering than any that 
can be drawn from our own recent policy 
in Egypt, and the arguments that have 
been adduced in its support in this 
House. 

Sir GEORGE ELLIOT said, it was 
with great reluctance that he rose to 
trouble the Committee; but he could 
not refrain from making a few observa- 
tions upon the subject of Egypt. He 
had, on one or two occasions, risen in 
the House rather to sympathize with 
the Government in the difficulties in 
in which they were placed in Egypt than 
to condemn their policy. Recent trans- 
actions, however, clearly showed that 
the difficulties connected with the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of Egypt were 
getting worse and worse. Having had 
the opportunity of witnessing the course 
of affairs in Egypt, he could not help 
thinking that the evils surrounding the 
situation had grown from bad to worse 
as a result of the policy pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Egyptian 
story was a very sad one. In the first 
place, there was the difficulty with re- 
gard to the concert of Europe, and then 
there was the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria. That was followed up by the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir, which was the 
principal feature of a very serious and 
terrible expedition. The cost of the ex- 
pedition, both in loss of life and money 
to Egypt, as well as to our own country, 
was very great; it was very embarrass- 
ing to Egypt, and very Paap, <> 
and disheartening to us at home. An 
now the country was experiencing the 
evil of the undefined responsibility of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He cer- 
tainly believed that the Government 
were desirous, according to the light 
which they were possessed of, and 
which, perhaps, was greater than his, or 
greater than that of anybody else in the 
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House, because they were in possession 
of all the facts, of doing what was right 
and proper; but it was very strange to 
him that they did not realize more 
thoroughly and more fully the great re- 
ponsibility which attached to the position 
they occupied. In his opinion, if the 
Prime Minister and his Cabinet were to 
make it known that for a certain period 
—he did not suggest a very long period 
—they would stay in Egypt, and put 
the administration of the country upon 
a thoroughly sound footing, they would 
do a great deal to lessen their own re- 
sponsibility, and to add to the material 
well-being of Egypt itself. Seeing that 
the affairs of Egypt had now got into 
such an embarrassed, confused, and 
chaotic state, and having regard to the 
welfare of the county, he did not be- 
lieve that Europe, or the world, would 
find fault with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment if they took up the bold position 
he recommended, because they had al- 
ready incurred great responsibility in 
the eyes of Europe in the part they had 
taken up to the present time. If we 
were justified in going to war to main- 
tain our rights over the Suez Canal, and 
to protect the interests of our commerce 
passing through that great highway to 
India, he could not understand, as he 
had previously said in his place in 
Parliament—and he had some know- 
ledge of the situation of Egypt—how 
we could maintain the independence of 
our communications with India, unless 
we had the control of Lower Egypt. 
Why did we fight for the Canal? Be- 
cause the safety of that great waterway 
was indispensable to the interests of 
this country; and, to his mind, it was 
impossible for anyone to have that con- 
trol over the Suez Canal which was 
necessary to provide for its safety, un- 
less they were in possession of the 
littoral of the Red Sea. He did not 
wish to embarrass Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, or to pass Votes of Censure 
upon them; but he desired to urge 
upon them the importance of taking 
decisive steps in order to assume a re- 
sponsibility which had been practically 
avowed, and which, if taken promptly 
and boldly, would immediately lessen 
the difficulties of the situation. 

Mr. LAING said, he trusted the 
Committee would allow him to say a few 
words upon this Egyptian Question, in 
which his connection in India led him 
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to take considerable interest. He felt 
that the policy which had been put for- 
ward by one or two hon. Members 
below the Gangway on the Ministerial 
side of the House was one which would 
be fatal to the interests of their Indian 
Empire. He felt, also, as an indepen- 
dent Liberal, that it would be no less 
fatal to the interests of his Party, if 
it sympathized in any degree with the 
policy which had found expression from 
one or two mouths below the Gangway. 
What was the theory of that policy? 
Why, that our presence in Egypt was 
a crime and calamity; a crime, because 
we were putting pressure on a nation 
struggling for its independence; and a 
calamity, because it was involving us 
in still larger responsibilities, when 
those of our extensive Empire were 
heavier than we could bear. The 
practical conclusion they drew from those 
premises was a very logical one ; it was, 
that we ought to be ashamed to find 
ourselves in Egypt; that we ought to 
apologize for our presence; and that we 
ought to get out of the country as quickly 
as we could. That policy was now 
known as the policy of ‘‘ Rescue and 
retire.” He maintained that that policy 
was not approved by the majority of 
the country, or by the majority of the 
House, or indeed, by the majority of 
the Liberal Party. ‘‘ Rescue and re- 
main’? would more happily describe 
the policy which met with most favour 
in the House and in the country. ‘‘Rescue 
and retire’ might be applied to the 
outlying parts of the Soudan, the parts 
which it was impossible for us to main- 
tain under our control; but as regarded 
Egypt Proper, and possibly as regarded 
the ports of the Red Sea and Khartoum, 
that was not a policy which the country 
would approve of. It was perfectly evi- 
dent that the Government had lost—no- 
body could deny it—a great part of their 
popularity and prestige through the events 
in Egypt during the last six or eight 
months. It was not because they had 
come to act resolutely, but because they 
were not resolute sooner, and because 
they did not go much farther many 
months ago. The majority obtained on 
the Vote of Censure was a very respect- 
able one; but no one for a moment 
supposed that it expressed the opinion of 
a majority of the House of Commons. 
It was a majority obtained, not in 
favour of that irresolute policy and 
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shirking of responsibility which had led 
to the disasters in the Soudan; it was 
obtained partly by what no man need 
be ashamed to confess—namely, loyalty 
to his Party, and general confidence in 
the present Government, apart from 
Egyptian questions; and partly owing 
to the feeling that the Government had, 
at last, begun to recognize the gravity 
of the situation. The despatch of the 
5th of January, shattering of the 
Egyptian Government, was, in fact, the 
turning over of a new leaf; the sending 
of General Gordon to the Soudan, and 
the despatch of a force to Suakin, with 
instructions to fight the battle of Teb, 
were indications of a more resolute 
course of action. And, again, what 
weighed very greatly with a number of 
Liberal Members in the House was the 
fact that hon. Members opposite did not 
announce a policy of their own. They 
felt, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) had 
very happily said—that they ought not to 
give a blank cheque to Gentlemen who 
would not announce a policy. The only 
hon. Member opposite who did venture 
to formulate a policy was the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lurd 
Randolph Churchill) ; and even his policy 
was so overlaid with explosive epigrams 
and abusive epithets that the House 
did not know whether to treat it seriously 
ornot. He (Mr. Laing) was not at all 
certain that, if the noble Lord could 
succeed in putting the Government 
in a minority by catching the votes of a 
few Liberal Members, he would not 
have turned round and advocated the 
immediate evacuation of Egypt, and the 
recall of Arabi. These were the rea- 
sons, undoubtedly, which led to the 
majority upon the Vote of Censure a 
few nights ago. A much better test of 
the real opinion of the House was 
obtained the other evening when thehon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House in order to censure 
the Government for having allowed a 
military force to go to Suakin, and to 
fight the battle of El Teb. On that 
occasion, if hon. Members opposite had 
not, for some reason best known to 
themselves, got up to support the Motion 
for Adjournment, and afterwards voted 
with him, the hon. Baronet and the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) would have found them- 
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selves in the remarkable position of 
being two Tellers without anyone to 
tell. That showed to his (Mr. Laing’s) 
mind the weakness of the Peace-at- 
any-price Party. He was sorry, however, 
to say that the language repeatedly 
used by the Prime Minister seemed, 
in some degree, calculated to support 
the views of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle. The Prime Minis- 
ter, as well as the hon. Member for Car- 
lisle, was constantly saying that our pre- 
sence in Egypt was a great misfortune— 
a misfortune which he (Mr. Gladstone) 
apologized for as being due to diplo- 
matic entanglements in which he had 
been involved by the fault of the late 
Conservative Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman never missed an oppor- 
tunity of proclaiming to the House his 
anxiety to retire from Egypt, and 
used language which he (Mr. Laing) 
was afraid came perilously near that of 
some of the hon. Members below the 
Gangway—groaning under the respon- 
sibilities of an Empire of 300,000,000 of 
people, wishing we could contract and 
turn our great Empire into a second- 
rate State, and anxious that we should 
retire behind the “‘ silver streak,”’ which 
he would make the boundary of the 
Kingdom. |‘‘Oh!”] He did not mean 
for a moment to impute such deliberate 
opinions to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister; but he did say the 
right hon. Gentleman had used language 
quite recently, in debates in the House of 
Commons, which produced such an im- 
pression out-of-doors, and which did a 
vast deal of mischief. It was the holding 
of such language that was the main cause 
of that loss of prestige and popularity 
which had been sustained by what was, 
a few months ago, the strongest Mi- 
nistry this country had ever known. 
Why were we in Egypt? Was it true 
we were in Egypt only by the misfortune 
of diplomatic entanglements produced 
by the Predecessors of the present Go- 
vernment? No; decidedly not. It was 
not true. It was true that the late Go- 
vernment made engagements, with re- 
gard to the Law of Liquidation and the 
Dual Control, which were very unwise 
and embarrassing ; but they made them 
with very good motives towards France. 
France was a party to the Dual Control 
in the interest of her own bondholders, 
and we followed suit. The establish- 
ment of the Dual Control, however, was 
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not the real reason why we now found 
ourselves in Egypt. We were driven 
there by the inevitable force of circum- 
stances. As long as we had an Indian 
Empire we could not afford to have 
Egypt —the half-way house between 
India and England—either dominated 
by the influence of any Foreign Power 
adverse to our own, nor could we afford 
to see Egypt fall into a state of anarchy 
and confusion, and dominated by mili- 
tary adventurers. That was the urgent 
motive which took us to Egypt. The 
immediate cause of our presence there 
was not so much diplomatic entangle- 
ment, but the massacre which occurred 
at Alexandria. And here he might ob- 
serve that hon. Gentlemen who talked 
about our expedition to Egypt, and the 
bombardment of Alexandria, as if they 
were national crimes,always conveniently 
put out of sight the occurrences which 
immediately preceded them — namely, 
the massacres at Alexandria. If fo- 
reigners murdered and massacred Eng- 
lish subjects, the Peace-at-any-price 
Party regarded it as an incident worthy 
of no special notice; but if the Eng- 
lish proceeded to revenge the massa- 
cres, and to teach barbarous races that 
they could not kill Englishmen with 
impunity, the Peace-at-any-price Party 
ransacked the dictionary to find language 
to express their indignation at such 
blood-guiltiness. He (Mr. Laing) dis- 
tinctly affirmed that we could not, if we 
wished to retain our Indian Empire, 
afford to have it proclaimed to the whole 
world that any military adventurer who 
could get a few thousand Native troops 
to mutiny could set up his own autho- 
rity, and either encourage direetly, or 
connive at, massacres of English subjects 
by a fanatical mob like that at Alex- 
andria. If we were going to tolerate 
that state of things, we had better give 
up India at once. There was not the 
least doubt that the safety of our Indian 
Empire was the main cause of our pre- 
sent responsibilities and anxieties. If 
we had no Indian Empire, what need 
we care whether the French were at 
Cairo, or the Russians at Constantinople ? 
Why need we troubie our heads about 
the movements of Russia in Central 
Asia? If we were content to retire be- 
hind the “silver streak,’ we should, no 
doubt, save ourselves a great deal of 
expense and anxiety and trouble, and 
we should be. able to attend to domestic 
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affairs; we might, as a second-rate State, 
be secure for a generation or two, if we 
trusted to the jealousy and rivalry be- 
tween Continental Powers continuing. 
But did we not feel that our great 
Indian Empire was one of which we had 
the greatest reason to be proud? India 
was now enjoying peace and tranquillity 
such as she had never enjoyed for cen- 
turies. England was gradually edu- 
cating the Natives up to the point that 
in future generations they might be able 
to share in their own government. Were 
we now going to throw all our efforts 
away, either through the selfish fear 
of taking the responsibility which be- 
longed to us, or because of over-scrupu- 
lousness in not being able, in case of 
necessity, to maintain by the sword an 
Empire which was made by the sword ? 
The history of India showed very clearly 
the contrast between a decided line of 
policy which he advocated, and the line of 
policy which had been adopted with re- 
gard to Egypt. The case of the Punjaub 
was as near a parallel to that of Egypt 
as could be found. There was a rising 
of the soldiery which endangered our 
Indian Empire ; but it was suppressed. 
After the victory of Goojerat, did 
we say—‘‘Our responsibilities are too 
great; we will not cross the Indus?” 
Suppose such language had been held, 
what would have been the state of India 
in the Mutiny? It was our resolute 
action in annexing the Punjaub which 
had proved our sheet anchor. The 
instance of the Punjaub was another 
proof of the fallacy of the contention, in 
which he was sorry to hear the Prime 
Minister indulge, that annexation was 
unpopular in India; that the Indians 
preferred a Native Government. Why, 
anyone who had the least practical ac- 
quaintance with the state of things in 
India must know that exactly the oppo- 
site was true. Those Provinces which 
were the most loyal, and most con- 
tented, and most prosperous, were those 
which had been annexed to the British 
Empire within recent time. Everyone 
knew that the Punjaub and Scinde were 
the most loyal Provinces in India, and 
they were Provinces in which the National 
Government had been suppressed, and 
in which direct and immediate British 
rule had been established. Let us 
compare the case of the Punjaub with 
the case of Cashmere, which was left 
under Native Government. It was not 
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true that the Natives were better off 
under Native government. On the con- 
trary, they were infinitely better under 
British rule. The Native population 
only began to grumble and to become 
discontented when they had been under 
British rule for generations, and had for- 
gotten the state of things which existed 
under the old Native Government. He 
could not pretend to say what difficulties 
might arise in the case of the actual an- 
nexation of Egypt; but he ventured to 
say that, if they could look only at the 
interests of humanity, and at the benefit 
to the Native population, annexation 
would be the best thing that could hap- 
pen. Again, what did history teach 
them as to Egyptian nationality? Why, 
there had been no National Government 
in Egypt since the days of the Pharoahs 
—since the conquest of Cambyses! They 
had had since then the rule of the Per- 
sians, the Greeks, the Romans, the By- 
zantines, the Arabs, the Circassians, the 
Mamelukes, and, finally, the Albanians. 
But as to the mass of the population, 
they had been under the kourbash of 
taskmasters from the time of the Pyra- 
mids down to the present day. The only 
thing approaching to an aristocracy in 
Egypt were the descendants of the Turks, 
the Mamelukes, and the Circassians, and 
in saying that he spoke of the military 
aristocracy. The commercial class was 
composed of foreigners — English, 
French, and Italians. And when they 
came to the smaller class of traders, they 
found it composed of Maltese, Greeks, 
and those miscellaneous races included 
in the term Levantine. Those were the 
elements out of which they thought they 
could make a Constitutional Govern- 
ment, and then wash their hands of all 
responsibility. Well, there never was a 
wilder theory. The Egyptians would 
never be a nation, unless for genera- 
tions we, or some other Power, took 
them in hand; gave them just and equal 
laws; educated the fellahs, who were by 
no means deficient in natural intelli- 
gence, and did everything for them as 
we had done for the ryots of Bengal— 
educate them up to a point at which 
they could be employed in the admi- 
nistration of their country, and could 
be allowed some degree of self-govern- 
ment. If that were not done, what 
would become of Egypt, if we fol- 
lowed up the present aspirations for an 
early withdrawal? Why, Egypt must 
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fall back into a worse position than she 
was in before. She was not in a con- 
dition for self-government. If we were 
to withdraw, Egypt would become an 
arena for the contentions of the diplo- 
matic Representatives of all the nations 
of Europe, and such a withdrawal would 
probably lead to an European war. 
Practically, it might be said—‘If we 
step out, France stepsin.” Ifwe had an 
Indian Empire, France had a North 
African Empire, and she could not 
tolerate any rule in Egypt which would 
make it a centre of Mahomedan propa- 
ganda. He maintained that we had 
gone to Egypt in accordance with the 
most righteous of all laws—the law of 
necessity. Itwas a most fortunate com- 
bination of circumstances that when it be- 
came necessary for some Power to step in 
there and assert the cause of civilization 
and Christianity, and to restore order, 
England was the only Power to do it. 
This was a task of difficulty and danger, 
no doubt; but he believed that we 
should be able, single-handed, to carry 
it to the end. It was one of the first 
international rules that Treaties expired 
with a state of war. Why should 
Treaties, entered into long before the 
commencement of hostilities, be main- 
tained by us, when the whole burden 
and the heat of war was thrown upon 
ourselves? Our Treaty with France 
expired the moment that the French 
Admiral steamed out of the harbour at 
Alexandria. When that event took 
place, we had, so to speak, a clear 
sheet of paper in our hands. We 
should take our own course in this mat- 
ter, and, having undertaken our task in 
Egypt, we should go on with it. One 
word on the finances of Egypt; and 
here he would just advert to what 
might be thrown out against him for 
making these remarks—namely, that he 
wus speaking in the interest of the bond- 
holders. He was doing no such thing. 
He would say at once that, in his opi- 
nion, the one point of all others on 
which resolute action by the English 
Government was required was that of 
finance. He thought the Law of Liqui- 


dation was an iniquitous law ; he looked 
upon it as a law made in the interest of 
the bondholders against the taxpayers of 
Egypt. He thought that that law should 
be niodified, and that a heavy income 
tax should be imposed on those who de- 
rived benefit from the public funds of 
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Egypt. Certainly, he could not be ac- 
cused of speaking in the interest of the 
bondholders when he said that the 
finances of Egypt required to be taken 
in hand in order to place them on a sound 
foundation. If it were true, as he be- 
lieved it to be, that good government 
meant good finance in all countries, it 
was especially true in the case of East- 
ern countries. Let the agricultural class 
in Egypt pay only that moderate rent 
which was in this country paid to the 
landowners, and then there would be a 
fair surplus of income for carrying out 
the ae of the Government ; and, upon 
those conditions, they might secure in 
Egypt a prosperous state of things, and 
make the people fairly happy and con- 
tented. But as long as the present un- 
certainty lasted it was impossible to have 
good finance. Everything was para- 
lyzed. Who was going to rebuild the 
houses at Alexandria, which had been 
burned down, when no one knew whe- 
ther in six months or six years we were 
going to retire from Egypt? There 
would not be the least difficulty in our 
way if what he had pointed out were 
taken in hand resolutely. Those dangers 
with which the Prime Minister tried to 
terrify them when he spoke of the 
extent of our responsibilities, and the 
difficulty of a Christian Power govern- 
ing a Mahomedan population, were 
partly true, but to a very great extent 
untrue. They were true, no doubt, as 
applied to the Southern Soudan, but un- 
true as a general proposition, or as ap- 
plicable to Egypt Proper. It was diffi- 
cult to govern any Eastern population, 
especially Mahomedan populations,where 
the race was turbulent and warlike ; 
and it would be most difficult in a coun- 
try naturally strong and intersected by 
mountain ranges. The attempt to occupy 
Afghanistan, or the Southern Soudan, if 
it were not absolutely impossible, would 
be well-nigh impossible, even if we were 
to strain our resources to the utmost. On 
the other hand, the physical geography 
of Egypt made it singularly easy to oc- 
cupy that country, and two or three 
garrisons along the Valley of the Nile 
would be sufficient to keep it in perfect 
order. He held that it would be in- 
finitely easier to keep Egypt in order 
than it was to keep the Punjaub in 
order, because, in the former, they had 
a quiet and pacific race, singularly un- 
warlike, as recent experience had shown. 
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The inhabitants were the remains of a 
population which, as he had said, had 
crouched under the lash of the task- 
master; and, if there were any truth in 
Darwinian theories, the characteristics 
he had mentioned must be expected to 
continue in a race which had been in 
that state for 4,000 years. Turning 
again to the question of national finance, 
Egypt was not like a poor country which 
could never pay its expenses ; it wasa 
country singularly fertile in resources, 
and nothing was wanted there but to put 
things right at the beginning, and then 
agriculture and trade would extend and 
the Revenue increase. He ventured 
to say that if Sir Evelyn Baring, who 
understood the finances of India, re. 
ceived the full confidence and support of 
the Government for three years or less, 
he would leave those finances in a most 
satisfactory condition—a condition which 
would support a proper Army of Occu- 
pation, and, at the same time, decrease 
the amount of taxation on the mass of 
the population. There could be no doubt 
as to what we ought to do in the case of 
Egypt, and he was glad to be able to 
look upon the present policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as much. more satis- 
factory than it had formerly been. With 
regard to the Estimate before the Com- 
mittee, they were called upon to reject 
the Vote at the next Division. But he 
supposed hon. Gentlemen opposite, in 
their hearts, really approved of the Ex- 
pedition to Suakin and of the battle at 
El Teb quite as much as did hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House. Well, 
those operations had been carried into 
effect, and they had to be paid for; and 
it would be simply childish to object now 
to the cost, merely because hon. Mem- 
bers were dissatisfied with the tone of 
the Prime Minister’s speeches. He had 
nothing more to add, except to say that, 
in speaking as he had done of the Prime 
Minister and the tendency of some of his 
speeches, he did not wish it to be sup- 
posed that he was saying one word in 
derogation of the high character of the 
right hon. Gentleman. His (Mr. Laing’s) 
present opinion did not prevent him 
thinking that the right hon. Gentleman 
and Sir Robert Peel would go down to 
posterity as men who were in their time 
the two greatest Home Ministers that 
the country had ever seen; but it was 
of vital necessity for the country at the 
present time to have a good Foreign Mi- 
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nisters. And when he said that he meant 
that the present crisis ought to be met in 
the spiritof a Chatham orof a Dalhousie; 
and, if that were so, the result could not 
be otherwise than satisfactory. That he 
believed to be the universal sentiment 
of the country, and he entirely disputed 
the right of one or two hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway to speak for the 
Liberal Party, or even for the Radical sec- 
tion of that Party, in this matter. His 
own belief was that the nearer they ap- 
proached the genuine working classes of 
the country, the more it would be found 
that they were thoroughly determined, 
happen what might, that they would 
never hand down this great Empire to 
their sons less great and less glorious 
than they received it from their fathers. 

Stir EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
rose to say a few words upon this very 
important question. It was not his 
intention to oppose in any way the Sup- 
plementary Vote then before the Com- 
mittee ; indeed, he would have supported 
a much larger Estimate for military 
operations, the only complaint on his 
part being that they had been under- 
taken too late to prevent that great sacri- 
fice of life which had occurred in conse- 
quence of delay. During his absence 
abroad, he had had the advantage of 
hearing the opinion of foreigners, and 
of ascertaining the views of the Conti- 
nental Press upon the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. In the first 
place, foreigners were astonished at the 
vacillating and incomprehensible policy 
that had been announced by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. They could not 
comprehend their policy, and it was im- 
possible to take up a newspaper abroad, 
or to enter into conversation with 
any foreigner of intelligence, without 
being met by expressions of astonish- 
ment at the course Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were pursuing with regard to 
Egypt. He found that foreigners likened 
the Prime Minister to the Egyptian 
Sphinx, with this difference — that 
whereas the Sphinx, when her riddle 
was interpreted, destroyed herself, the 
right hon. Gentleman, even if he were 
disposed to follow her example, might 
be assured of a long life, because it 
would be a very long time before his 
secret was discovered. With regard to 
the Proclamation of General Gordon to 
the people of the Soudan, it was all 
very well for Zhe Times and other autho- 
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rities to say that the last clause of that 
Proclamation clearly related to domestic 
slavery, and guided all the others; but 
any man in his senses who read the 
document must have come to the conclu- 
sion that it was the general traffic in 
slaves, and not merely domestic slavery; 
that was signified by the Proclamation. 
Hon. Members knew that when General 
Gordon took office and started upon his 
Egyptian expedition, it was upon the 
condition that he should take no orders 
from the Khedive; that he was posi- 
tively and solely the servant of the Eng- 
lish Government, and that they alone 
were responsible. Hon. Members on 
those Benches were, therefore, justified 
in their opinion that the Proclamation of 
General Gordon was directly sanctioned 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
it was in direct contravention to all 
former historical precedents on which 
we prided ourselves so much. And 
there, again, foreigners expressed their 
astonishment that we, who had been the 
champions of freedom, and who had 
spent millions and sacrificed so much 
in putting down the Slave Trade, should 
now go back upon ourselves and sanc- 
tion what we had constantly and uni- 
versally condemned. In his opinion, 
the criticism of foreigners was perfectly 
justified by the Proclamation of General 
Gordon, which now ran through the 
whole length and breadth of Africa. 
But there was another point upon which 
foreigners had, on several occasions, 
expressed their astunishment—namely, 
the course which proceedings were taking 
in our Parliament with regard to this 
question. Having watched with inte- 
rest, as they always did, the debates in 
that House as reported regularlyin Galig- 
nant’s Messenger and other newspapers 
which circulated throughout the whole of 
France, they were astonished to find 
that two of the most eminent right hon. 
Members of the Liberal Party who, as 
it were, kept the outposts on the other 
side of the House, and certainly very 
often turned the flank of the enemy, 
should vote for the very policy which 
they had condemned. Had the right 
hon.Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) been in his place, 
he (Sir Eardley Wilmot) would have 
taken the opportunity of expressing his 
regret that so distinguished a Member 
of the Liberal Party, who was inferior 
to no man in the country in talent and 
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ability, should have voted contrary to 
his opinions. Theright hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
also had concluded a great speech with 
these words—‘‘I decline to give a 
blank cheque to Lord Salisbury ;” but 
the right hon. Gentleman must have 
been aware that he was himself drawing 
a bill of exchange upon a Government 
which he knew to be discredited. He 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot} said that the 
action of those two right hon. Gentle- 
men had not raised the character of the 
British Parliament in the eyes of fo- 
reigners. Then he came to the view of 
foreigners as to what ought to be the 
policy of the English Government in 
the present crisis. Their opinion was 
that we should go boldly into Egypt, 
and assume the Protectorate of the 
country. They spoke to this effect— 
‘We admire the British character; we 
know your honour; we will give you 
the Protectorate for a certain term of 
years. Administer Egypt as best you 
can, and at the end of whatever period 
it may be, come to us, and then, if we 
find that the affairs of Egypt under 
your auspices have been wisely admi- 
nistered, let us put our heads together 
and institute an independent Egyptian 
Government.”’ In that way the road to 
India, the great highway of commerce, 
would be protected under the eyes of the 
Great Continental Powers. That ap- 
peared to him to be the general opinion 
in France. The suggestion was a wise 
one, and embodied a policy which he 
thought the Government would do well 
to adopt. But the present policy of 
the Government was neither one thing 
nor another; it was vacillating and 
unintelligible, and did not commend 
itself either to this country or to any 
of the European States. Then as 
regarded the future. They were con- 
sidering what was to be done, and how 
they could extricate themselves from the 
difficulties which surrounded them. 
Were they to evacuate the Soudan? He 
said, with all respect for the opinions of 
those who differed him, that the evacua- 
tion of the Soudan was an impossibility. 
They had the duties and responsibilities 
of a great nation to discharge; it was 
not more than half-a-century ago that 
we emancipated our own slaves; and it 
was our bounden duty to hold the 
country until the horrors and iniquities 
of that accursed traffic, the Slave Trade, 
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had been rooted out. No doubt, one of 
three courses might be adopted—the 
total abandonment, the total retention, 
or the partial retention of the Soudan; 
but he was most strongly of opinion that 
the partial retention of that country was 
the best policy under the circumstances, 
By drawing a line from Dongola along 
the Nile down to Khartoum, and then 
straight across the Soudan, and from 
Kassala to Massowah, a parallelogram 
would be formed embracing a vast 
region over which we might extend the 
blessings of a wise administration, and 
in that way prevent the abominable 
iniquities of the Slave Trade. He said 
that General Gordon, who, during his 
five years’ rule in the Soudan, had done 
wonders, was the proper man to be 
made Governor of that country; and 
under his administration he had no 
doubt that the Eastern portion of it, at 
any rate, might be brought into a state 
of order and peace. There then was the 
proposal to hold only the littoral of the 
Red Sea ; but foreigners were generally 
of opinion that to hold toa line 20 miles 
from the coast would not prevent the 
incursions of the wild tribes of the 
interior, and that the country, under 
such an arrangement, would be in a 
constant state of disturbance. He asked 
Her Majesty’s Government to make up 
their minds quickly as to what should 
be done; and it was not only he, but 
General Gordon himself, who asked them 
to be prompt, in order to prevent the 
continuance of the present disturbances. 
He respectfully asked Her Majesty's 
Government to. put an end to this 
position of uncertainty, hesitation, vacil- 
lation, and bad management. If the 
Prime Minister were present, he would 
remind him that Lord Bacon had said— 
‘“‘The first quality of statesmanship is 
boldness ; the second, boldness ; and the 
third, boldness.” The want of that 
great quality in the Councils of the 
Government had been the cause of great 
evils in our management of the Egyptian 
embroglio. He could not help saying 
that the truth of that proposition had 
been manifested in the case of his noble 
Friend the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), whose pos- 
session of the quality of boldness, in an 
eminent degree, had enabled him to 
take and to retain a strong hold upon 
the public opinion of the country. 
Finally, he urged upon Her Majesty’s 
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Government the adoption of a bold and 
energetic policy, as the only means by 
which they could put an end to the Slave 
Trade and settle the Egyptian Question 
in a manner satisfactory to the people of 
this country and to Foreign Powers. 
Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he 
hoped that the House and the country 
generally would suspend their judg- 
ment in regard to the Proclamation of 
General Gordon until that gallant officer 
had an opportunity of explaining it 
himself. Having long known General 
Gordon, he felt quite convinced that 
there was no greater or more determined 
enemy of slavery than General Gordon 
himself, and he had no doubt in the 
world that General Gordon believed the 
course he was adopting was the one 
best calculated ultimately to destroy the 
Slave Trade. Of course, he (Sir Harry 
Verney) did not know what explanation 
General Gordon might offer; but he 
thought it was quite possible that he 
would be able to offer one which would 
amply justify his course of action. 
General Gordon might have deemed it 
expedient to select the most cruel slave- 
hunter and slave-driver in the country, 
because he might be convinced that 
Zebehr Pasha in command of Khartoum 
was the only man who would be able to 
put down the Slave Trade. General 
Gordon might know that the previous 
connection of Zebehr Pasha with slave- 
trading, slave-hunting, and slave-driving 
rendered him the fittest man to put 
down the Slave Trade in the end. He 
(Sir Harry Verney) was quite certain 
that General Gordon’s first object was to 
pacify the Soudan; and in order to 
accomplish that object, he might have 
found it necessary to put a man in 
power who was able to control others. 
He would not be surprised to find that 
that was the case. He knew that one 
of General Gordon’s objects was to: find 
out who were the men best fitted to 


’ govern the Soudan in connection with 


Egyptian rule; but when General Gordon 
got to Khartoum, he might have found 
that that was impracticable. His great 
object must be to put down the Slave 
Trade; but he might feel that, in order 
to secure the pacification of the country 
in the first instance, it was necessary 
to put in power those who were 
really able to rule it. Zebehr Pasha, 
although he had made his fortune by 
dealing in slaves, would probably, if 
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placed in power, do his utmost to 
put down the trade. He was afraid 
that he was the only Member of that 
House who had been in the plantations 
and seen all the horrors of slavery. He 
was almost the only one who had voted 
against the continuance of slavery in 
the British Possessions in the year 1834, 
and who knew all about the horrors of 
the ‘‘ Middle Passage.”’. No one could 
be more opposed to slavery than he was, 
and he felt confident that General Gor- 
don, in his proceedings, must have had 
in view the limitation and final suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade. He thought no- 
thing that had been stated by the Prime 
Minister warranted the construction put 
upon his language as to India by the 
hon. Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing). 
He did not believe that any man had a 
higher opinion of the value of our In- 
dian Possessions to this country than 
the Prime Minister. He had heard the 
right hon. Gentleman speak warmly and 
authoritatively on that subject, and he 
could not believe that the expression of 
the hon. Member for Orkney was at all 
warranted by any words that had fallen 
from the Prime Minister. His (Sir 
Harry Verney’s) own opinion was that 
our Possession of India was one of the 
brightest jewels in the Crown. No 
greater responsibility was ever com- 
mitted by the Almighty to any nation in 
the world than had been committed to 
us in the government of India, and no 
greater benefits had ever accrued to 
another country ruled over by foreigners 
than had accrued to India. He thought 
no greater attention had ever been paid 
to the welfare of the Indian people than 
by the noble Marquess the present Se- 
cretary of State for War when he was 
Indian Minister, and conducted the Ad- 
ministration of that great Empire. He 
(Sir Harry Verney) entertained strong 
feelings in regard to India, and he be- 
lieved it had been governed by the best 
Civil servants, to be found in the world 
—the most able, the most upright, and 
the most honourable who had ever ad- 
ministered the affairs of any country ; 
and he repeated that India was one of 
the brightest jewels in the British 
Crown. He had, however, only been 
induced to rise in order to express his 
anxiety that hon. Members should not 
too hastily form a judgment in regard to 
the course taken by General Gordon, in 
the absence of full information. He 
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was quite sure that when they received 
full information the country would ap- 
prove the steps which General Gordon 
was taking in order to put a stop to the 
foul and horrible system of slavery. 
Mr. WHITLEY said, he wished to 
say a few words as one who was closely 
connected with the shipping interests of 
the country. He was of opinion that 
the action of Her Majesty’s Government 
throughout all these transactions had 
been such as to destroy our commerce, 
and very materially to interfere with the 
progress of that commercial prosperity 
in Egypt with which this country was 
closely identified. He was quite satis- 
fied that he was expressing the opinions, 
not only of those who usually acted 
with him, but of hon. Members on both 
sides of the House; when he ventured 
to say that it had been proved, in the 
course of the debate, that the Govern- 
ment had constantly vacillated in their 
policy, and had frequently changed 
their views. He had no desire to repeat 
what had already been stated by pre- 
vious speakers, who had dealt with the 
subject very exhaustively; but he 
thought they were in a position to form 
some opinion as to the state of the facts 
presented by Her Majesty’s Government, 
together with what had been advocated 
on that side of the House. So far, the 
only excuse which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had offered for their vacillat- 
ing policy was that the origin of all of 
it was the former existence of the Dual 
Control ; and, secondly, that they were 
now doing everything in their power to 
remedy the mistakes they had originally 
made. With regard to the Dual Con- 
trol, he would only say that Lord Gran- 
ville himself admitted that the Dual 
Control had been of great benefit to 
Egypt. The noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton), 
who addressed the House early in the 
debate, clearly pointed out that it was 
not the Dual Control, but really the 
Dual Note, which had led to the original 
complications. France did not continue 
her alliance with this country, as Her 
Majesty’s Government had anticipated ; 
and when France retired it became at 
once apparent that the state of things 
was entirely altered, that a new respon- 
sibility was cast upon Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that that responsi- 
bility was to protect Egypt, which they 
professed to take under their charge. 
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Unfortunately, they had not done that; 
and they had not only broken their faith 
with Egypt, but with Europe as well. 
In the course of the debate some of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had stated that we 
owed a great deal to Egypt. He was 
afraid that one of the cardinal mistakes 
which had guided the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government was that they 
had regard to the interests of every 
other country in the world, while they 
were neglectful of our own. In Alex- 
andria a large English commercial inte- 
rest had been gathered together for 
many years past, and he was surprised 
to learn that such was: the state of un- 
certainty occasioned by the policy of the 
Government, that not a single warehouse 
destroyed at the time of the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria had been rebuilt. 
No commercial house would go to any 
expense, because it was not known how 
soon Egypt would be abandoned alto- 
gether. The Government told the House 
that we had rights in Egypt; but those 
rights had been crippled. They told 
the House that it was impossible for us 
to exercise a Protectorate over the whole 
of Egypt, but that we might remain to 
protect Egypt Proper. What the coun- 
try wanted to know, and especially those 
connected with the commercial interests, 
was what Her Majesty’s Government 
meant by protecting Egypt Proper? 
Hitherto they had shown such vacilla- 
tion and such uncertainty in their policy 
that the country had a right to expect 
them to state distinctly now what they 
meant by protecting Egypt. In the 
course of the debate there had been a 
statement from the Government that 
they considered the Protectorate of 
Egypt to extend not only to Egypt 
Proper, but to the littoral of the Red 
Sea. That was not the original policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government; but it was 
one of the changes of front which had 
occurred during these debates. Whathe 
wanted to know was, whether they were 
prepared, and how far they were pre- 
pared, to protect the littoral of the Red 
Sea? Were they prepared to remain 
there in sufficient force to be able to 
protect the shipping and the trade of 
the district ; or were they going to occupy 
it with such a miserable force that at any 
time the Mahdi and the inland tribes 
might come down to Suakin and destroy 
their power? That was a very likely 
thing to result, unless Her Majesty’s 
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Government were prepared to state 
boldly and firmly that they would never 
leave Egypt until she was settled, until 
she was completely tranquillized, and 
until her enemies were totally defeated. 
The House had received no such state- 
ment yet from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but the Government complained 
of the Dual Control, and tried to make 
the country believe, in spite of the over- 
whelming evidence to the contrary, that 
they were victims of the conduct of the 
former Government. It was all very 
well to talk of the obligations of the 
. late Government; but if that Govern- 
ment had been in Office, he believed 
they would never have allowed Egypt 
to be brought into such a state as that 
in which it was in at present. They 
would have had sufficient firmness to 
protect British interests. When the 
Government talked of the Dual Control, 
he could not help thinking that they 
had entered into a Dual Control them- 
selves. A Dual Control for the protec- 
tion of a weak country by two great 
ones might be of advantage; but they 
had altered the whole aspect of affairs, 
and, instead of having a Control which 
consisted of two great Powers over a 
weak one, they had joined with Egypt 
in a Dual Control—a great country 
with a weak one; and such a state 
of things was absolutely disastrous to 
the interests of the weak one. Instead 
of assuming the responsibilities which 
devolved upon them after the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, they had formed a 
Dual Control which was certain to be 
fraught with dangerous results. What 
might have been predicted had hap- 
pened in Egypt. They had weakened 
the country they professed to protect; 
they had turned out the Administration 
of the country they professed to govern ; 
they had refused her every means which 
she could use for strengthening her 
power; and they had allowed British 
soldiers to join the Egyptian Army, and 
had then permitted that Army to be 
destroyed. What was their policy 
now ? To his mind, it was a policy 
of extreme danger and of extreme 
weakness. They had now a Dual Con- 
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trol of a different kind. They had tried 
a Dual Control with different nations ; 
but they had now a Dual Control with 
a single man at the head of it, and their 
difficulties were caused, to a great ex- 
tent, by the extraordinary position in 
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which they had placed General Gordon 
at Khartoum. Everyone admitted that 
General Gordon was one of the bravest 
of British soldiers, and one in whom 
every confidence might be placed ; but 
surely no man was ever placed in such 
a position as that which General Gordon 
occupied at the present moment. They 
had placed him in a position of almost 
irresponsible power. They had pro- 
mised to uphold everything he did. 
What was the consequence? They had 
General Gordon asking General Graham 
to go up with his troops to assist him at 
Khartoum; while, on the other hand, 
they had Her Majesty’s Government 
forbidding General Graham to leave 
the neighbourhood of Suakin. On the 
one hand, General Gordon was making 
peace with the False Prophet; and, on 
the other hand, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were fighting a battle with the 
high priest of that False Prophet. Such 
a state of things was unparalleled in the 
history of the country ; and he could not 
help thinking that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had placed Egypt in a position 
not only most embarrassing, but most 
disgraceful. He believed that the only 
result of the present policy of the Go- 
vernment must be a heavy loss. There 
must be a further expenditure of money, 
and he feared a further loss of valuable 
lives. He thought the Government ought 
to speak with no uncertain sound, and 
that they should satisfy the earnest wish 
of the country as to their policy. Was 
General Graham to be ordered to ad- 
vance ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: He 
has never been asked to advance. I 
did not like to interrupt the hon. Mem- 
ber just now, but the statement he made 
had not the slightest foundation. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, the House 
were in this difficulty—that they were 
obliged to rely upon the statements 
which appeared in the newspapers. Her 
Majesty’s Government told them that 
there were telegrams. Then why did 
they not produce those telegrams, and 
show the actual position of General 
Gordon? The House were not in a 
proper position to discuss the matter in 
the absence of the telegrams. As, how- 
ever, the information in the possession 
of the Government was not put before 
the House, hon. Members were obliged 
to have recourse to the statements which 
appeared in the papers. Would Her 
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Majesty’s Government, at this eleventh 
hour, tell the House if they were going 
to remain iz Egypt to protect, not merely 
European interests, but the general in- 
terests of Egypt herself? What the 
country wanted to know was, whether 
they intended to remain in Egypt, so 
as to be able to protect, not only Egypt 
Proper, but the littoral of the Red Sea; 
or would they leave Egypt, as had been 
stated, he believed, by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney), to ‘‘ stew in its own juice?” 
That was the language of one of the 
Ministers of the Crown. Did they pro- 
pose to continue that policy? The coun- 
try demanded more; they demanded 
that we should remain in Egypt with a 
firm government and a firm hand until 
the prosperity of the conntry could 
be assured, because we could not 
leave her bankrupt and exposed to her 
enemies. If not, Egypt would have 
been in a far better position if she had 
never been allied to this country at all. 
Her Majesty’s-Government had taken 
upon themselves a deep responsibility, 
and they were bound to fulfil that re- 
sponsibility in the interests of England, 
of Egypt, and of the European Nations. 
He did not ask the Government to drag 
in any Treaties the country had entered 
into. He was a believer in the faithful 
observance of Treaties; and upon the 
fidelity which Treaties were maintained 
would depend the peace of Europe. But 
what he did say was, that having 
taken upon ourselves new responsibili- 
ties, we were bound to fulfil those re- 
sponsibilities in the face of Europe and 
in the face of the world. Therefore it 
was that hon. Members on that side of 
the House would again and again ap- 
peal to the Government, in the interests 
of this country and of Egypt, to fulfil 
those obligations they had unhappily 
brought upon themselves. It would not 
do to act upon the policy hitherto pur- 
sued. There had been a new policy 
from day to day, and England had never 
been able to know what the real policy 
of the Government was from day to day. 
The House had been told that the policy 
of the Government was ‘ Rescue and 
retire;” but a policy of ‘‘rescue and 
retire’ was a fatal policy, and was the 
unfortunate policy which had led to 
the present complications. If they had 
not sent away the troops from Egypt, 
the late massacre would have been 
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avoided. They paid no attention to the 
remonstrances addressed to them; but 
they believed in their own vacillating 
policy, and imagined that things would 
be brought right by the chapter of 
accidents. They had been deceived 
once, and they were now deliberately 
deceiving the country. Now, if they 
had their eyes open to the real state of 
things, they ought to act as English 
statesmen in the interests of England 
and in the interests of Egypt, and for 
the peace of the world. He knew that 
he was addressing the House under a 
great disadvantage in not being able to 
speak to the Amendment of his right ° 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for North Lancashire (Colonel Stanley). 
Hon. Members on that side of the House 
would have been glad to take a Division 
upon that Amendment, but the Govern- 
ment declined to give them the oppor- 
tunity. It had always been the here- 
ditary view of Members on that side of 
the House that the Government of the 
Queen must be maintained, and they 
were, therefore, unable to support the 
Motion for the reduction of the Vote. 
They were placed in the position of 
being bound to support the Govern- 
ment; but they warned the Government 
that they were not, by continuing that 
mistaken policy, to expect the Opposi- 
tion to come forward in their support 
again on a similar occasion. He be- 
lieved that if the Government did not at 
once take a bold and decisive policy, 
there would be more lives of English 
soldiers sacrificed, and that blood would 
be shed and lives lost owing to negli- 
gence, want of energy, and want of 
courage on the part of the Government 
of the day. He hoped the House might 
yet be able to receive such a declaration 
from the Government as would give 
confidence to the country. To talk of 
leaving the Egyptians to ‘‘ stew in their 
own juice” could not give confidence 
either to this country or to Egypt. He 
believed that there were many hon. 
Members opposite who did not approve 
of the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but who would do everything in 
their power to maintain the interests of 
commerce and the interests of Egypt. 
He asked the Government to speak out, 
and tell the House what their future 
policy would be; and, although late in 
the day, England would only be too 
gratified to learn that Her Majesty’s 
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Ministers were not afraid of the respon- 
sibilities they had brought upon them- 
selves. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
desired, as a military man, to make one 
or two observations upon the Vote now 
before the Committee ; and he thought it 
would be well that one of the officials 
connected with the War Office should 
give the House some information re- 
garding that Vote. They were asked 
to vote £307,900, and out of that sum 
£209,050 was expenditure due to mili- 
tary operations in Egypt. He believed 
that the whole of that expenditure was 
not confined to the expedition lately 
sent to Suakin and that neighbourhood, 
because he saw among the items several 
which could not possibly be connected 
with that expedition, but which must 
have relation to military movements in 
other parts of Egypt. He referred, for 
instance, to the item for Metals, and also 
to an item of £2,900 for Camp Equipage. 
He had thought that the large number 
of troops we had had in Cairo were in 
barracks, although we had not a large 
number there for the last few months, 
except Cavalry. There was another 
item of £13,300 for Miscellaneous Ex- 
penditure, which he also thought would 
require some explanation. Without 
alluding further to these items, he 
wished to make a few observations 
in connection with the expedition to 
Suakin, and the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in Egypt. The first 
expedition of Baker Pasha was to re- 
lieve Tokar; but Sinkat had already 
fallen, and though some Members of the 
Government said that we had relieved 
Tokar, he believed that garrison had 
surrendered many days before the expe- 
dition even landed at Trinkitat. There 
was no doubt that Baker Pasha’s expe- 
dition was a most unfortunate move both 
for the Egyptian Government and for 
the Government of this country. He 
had had placed under his command the 
gendarmerie, which he had used the 
greatest care to make efficient as gen- 
darmerie ; but they were never intended 
to act as regular soldiers, either in 
Egypt Proper or in any expedition into 
the Soudan. He (Sir Henry Fletcher) 
well recollected reading in the papers 
that when this expedition was first started 
from Cairo, a large portion of Baker 
Pasha’s so-called Army were very loth 
indeed to go on this expedition, and, in 
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fact, on one occasion they were so reso- 
lute in their determination not to enter 
the trains for conveyance to Suez, that 
the officer commanding the Cavalry of 
that expedition had to charge and drive 
the men before him into the trains. This 
expedition had been very unfortunate. 
A very large loss of life occurred ; many 
English and other foreign officers sacri- 
ficed their lives in the endeavour to keep 
these men to the front; but they were 
determined that they would not face the 
foe, and they fled by hundreds and 
thousands, and were cut and mown 
down, notwithstanding the exertions of 
the English and other European officers. 
That expedition failed completely; and 
what happened? ‘They had to retire to 
Suakin, and when they arrived at Sua- 
kin the remainder of Baker Pasha’s 
force turned mutinous; and, no doubt, it 
was wise to disband them, and apply 
for further help from the English Go- 
vernment. He would like to know why 
the gendarmerie were used in this expe- 
dition? The Egyptian Government, he 
believed, had a large force of Egyptian 
soldiers who had been under training 
for many months by that brave and gal- 
lant soldier, General Wood, a man who 
had devoted his time and his energies 
to this cause, and he feared had also, in 
some degree, ruined his health by the 
exertions he had gone through; and at 
the moment when it might have been 
supposed that that Egyptian Army would 
have been made use of, they were not 
utilized, although Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had stated that that Army was in 
such an efficient state that they would 
be able to order the withdrawal of all, 
or, at least, very nearly all the English 
troops from Cairo, and place the safety 
of Egypt in the hands of that Egyptian 
Army. Something must surely have 
happened to show that that Army was 
not of such value as the Committee had 
been led to believe; and he thought it 
was a most fortunate day when the Go- 
vernment resolved to reverse their deci- 
sion to withdraw the English troops 
from Cairo, and that, at any rate, a 
small portion were available for the ex- 
pedition which had been sent to Suakin 
and the neighbourhood. He would also 
like to make one or two allusions to a 
telegram which was sent from the Adju- 
tant General of the Forces in England 
to Cairo. He quite admitted that that 
despatch was very concise, and was 
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were one or two points in it which would 


help to show that England was now 
practically, if not really, reigning in 
Egypt. That despatch directed a bat- 
tery of Artillery to be taken from Gene- 
ral Wood’s forces up to Suakin, and 
in that despatch he found the words 
‘‘ Baring will give authority.’”” He would 
like to ask the Government whether 
any intimation was given to, or any 
leave asked of, the Khedive or General 
Wood in respect to this authorization ? 
The only name mentioned in the de- 
spatch was in this way—‘ Baring will 
give necessary authority.’”’ Those few 
words alone, he thought, proved that 
the Government were in command of 
the Egyptian Army; otherwise they 
would have no right or authority to use 
those words. At all events, no field- 
battery was used in the expedition to 
Tokar or Suakin, although it had once 
been stated that a field-battery and 
guns would have been of the greatest 
assistance to General Graham; and he 
believed that they would have saved 
the lives of many officers and men of 
the Cavalry when they charged and en- 
deavoured to disperse the rebels. There 
was one thing, at any rate, which 
he thought Her Majesty’s Government 
ought todo. During these debates he 
had not heard one word from the Trea- 
sury Bench, thanking the officers and 
the men for the devotion which they had 
shown in the expedition. These men 
laid down their lives, willingly and 
gladly, in answer to the call of duty; 
and he thought it was only due to them 
that some recognition of that should 
be made from the Treasury Bench in 
honour of those brave and gallant sol- 
diers. One lesson to be learned from 
this expedition was that these Arab 
rebels were a foe not to be despised. 
They were armed simply with spears 
and knives; but with those old-fashioned 
weapons they were able to inflict great 
injury on our Cavalry.’ They lay down 
as our Cavalry charged upon them, and 
as the horses went over them they sprang 
. up and hamstrung the horses, or, if they 
failed in that, they speared the riders. It 
was the old story; and there was no 
doubt that the proper weapon for the 
Cavalry in these irregular engagements 
with wild tribes was the lance instead 
of the sword. When these men crouched 
down, it was impossible for the troopers 
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to reach them; but the lance would be 
much more effective. There was another 
circumstance in connection with this ex- 
pedition to which he wished to call at- 
tention. He thought it was a most 
fortunate thing that, through the wise 
policy of the late Government, the Suez 
Canal was available, and was made use 
of for the transit of our troops from 
England and from India, because there 
was a troopship on the way home from 
India with a regiment—the York and 
Lancashire — of old soldiers who had 
served for many years in India, together 
with a small body of the 10th Hussars, 
who were also old Indian soldiers. These 
old soldiers were, no doubt, of the greatest 
service in mixing with the younger sol- 
diers, and in helping to maintain that 
discipline and courage which he was 
proud to say all had shown in this expe- 
dition. But he saw, from a telegram 
from Lord Northbrook, that the Jumna, 
which was on its way home, had on board 
the 10th Hussars, and he suggested that, 
if necessary, the Aden Cavalry, about 
300, might be brought, who were used 
to irregular warfare and had been 
abroad; and he was sorry they had not 
been made use of, as he believed they 
would have saved the lives of some of 
the British Cavalry who fell in the recent 
engagement. One question now to be 
considered was, what was to become of 
Suakin when this expedition against 
Osman Digna was ended? The papers 
stated that a fresh expedition was to 
start from Suakin, most probably to- 
morrow morning—in fact, that it had 
already advanced seven or eight miles 
into the desert. The force, he believed, 
had orders to find Osman Digna, if pos- 
sible, and his rebel army; but they were 
not to follow him up into the mountains. 
He agreed that it would be bad policy 
to follow these Arabs through defiles 


and passes in a mountainous country, . 


where they would probably find no 
water, and where they would be exposed 
to great risk of defeat ; but the question 
was, if they could not find Osman Digna, 
what was the intention of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Suakin? It had 
been stated that the policy of the Go- 
vernment was to give up a certain por- 
tion of the Soudan ; but it was also said 
that the littoral of the Red Sea was to 
be maintained. If we were to hold our 
route to India, there was no doubt that 
Suakin and the littoral of the Red Sea 
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must be held; but the matter came to 
this—if the English troops were with- 
drawn from Suakin, how were the Go- 
vernment going to garrison that town? 
In a few weeks, the climate of Suakin 
would be such that the English troops 
would not be able to exist there. Were 
they going to garrison it with those 
Egyptian troops who, it had been said 
on many occasions, were not to be relied 
upon; or would they employ foreign 
mercenaries? If he might make a sug- 
gestion, he did not see why the West 
India regiments, who had been taken 
from the West Coast of Africa, should 
not be employed to garrison Suakin, and 
the other places. They were men with 
whom he had served many years ago in 
the West Indies, and he knew that they 
were a most quiet, frugal, well-behaved 
body of men — men who were most 
obedient to their officers, and who could 
stand any climate such as that at Suakin. 
He would suggest to the Government to 
consider whether they would not employ 
those men to garrison Suakin, instead of 
putting a number of English soldiers 
there, at the risk of their lives. Now, 
he would pass to another part of the 
Soudan. General Gordon was at Khar- 
toum. He had sent many telegrams, 
saying that all was going well, and that 
there was no fear for Khartoum, or that 
part of the Soudan. He had made the 
Mahdi Sultan of Kordofan, and in a 
great measure given the Mahdi encour- 
agement in regard to slavery; but dur- 
ing the last few days telegrams had 
come from Khartoum putting quite a 
different face on the picture. General 
Gordon was was now reported to be to 
a certain extent in danger, and he had 
suggested various things being done for 
his safety. One was, that a certain 
number of English troops should be sent 
up the Nile to help to secure his safety, 
in case he wished to withdraw. But it 
must be borne in mind, in considering 
this suggestion, that in a few weeks the 
climate would be unbearable for Eng- 
lish troops, and if the Egyptian troops 
were sent without being backed up by 
English troops, he feared the result 
would be very serious. General Gordon 
was also reported to have asked for two 
squadrons of Cavalry to be sent from 
Suakin to Berber to open up that route. 
He (Sir Henry Fletcher) had no idea 
what the distance was between Suakin 
and Berber; but he believed it was a 
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very considerable distance — perhaps 
several hundred miles—and if these 
squadrons of Cavalry were sent there, 
wells were not very numerous, and un- 
less a line of communication was kept 
between the advancing squadrons and 
Suakin, they would be in danger of 
being cut off by the various tribes. This 
was only a report from Khartoum ; and 
he should like to ask the Government 
whether they had received any informa- 
tion in connection with the matter, 
because it would be, he thought, a most 
extraordinary thing if General Gordon 
had made this suggestion? It was also 
reported from Khartoum that the retire- 
ment of the garrisons was imperilled, and 
that General Gordon had demanded the 
immediate decision of the Government. 
He believed General Gordon had said 
that it was a question, not of days, but of 
hours, whether the telegraph wire might 
not be cut, and he would be prevented 
from communicating with Cairo. This was 
a most important matter, and the Com- 
mittee ought to have some explanation 
from the Government as to what they in- 
tended to do, if this statement was true, 
He also wished to urge the Government 
not to be content with sending a small 
force up the Nile. A considerable force 
ought to be sent if the safety of General 
Gordon and the garrisons he was trying 
to withdraw was to be secured. There 
was no doubt that General Gordon had 
been checkmated by the indecision of 
the Government. The Mahdi was now 
all powerful. He had been made Sultan 
of Kordofan, and he could now do almost 
what he liked in that portion of the 
Soudan. It also had been recommended 
that Zebehr Pasha should be appointed 
to succeed General Gordon. Zebehr 
had always been known in this country 
as the greatest slave dealer in the 
Soudan ; and it was a question for the 
Government whether a man who had 
that character, and who bore in Egypt 
the name of the ‘Scourge of Central 
Africa,” should be appointed Governor 
of that portion of the Soudan. We were 
now practically reigning in Egypt, and 
the sooner Her Majesty’s Government 
said so openly and distinctly the better. 
A few months ago, to show that we 
were reigning in Egypt, we dismissed 
the Ministry of Cherif Pasha and ap- 
ointed the Ministry of Nubar Pasha. 
hether Nubar Pasha was any better 
than Cherif Pasha was, he thought, very 
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doubtful ; but when that change of Mi- 
nistry took place, a Fellah who was 
asked by an Englishman whether he 
considered that the substitution of Nubar 
Pasha for Cherif Pasha was better 
for Egypt, replied—‘‘One Pasha very 
like another Pasha.’”’ He (Sir Henry 
Fletcher) thought that was true; but, 
for the sake of this country, he must 
urge the Government to give some ex- 
planation of their policy, if they had 
one. The country was looking for an 
explanation of their policy. The Prime 
Minister told the House, a few nights 
ago, that his determination was to quit 
Egypt immediately matters were put in 
order and things became tranquil. There 
was no doubt that English troops would 
have to be kept in Egypt for many years 
to come, in order that Egypt might be 
ae in order ; and what would keeping a 
arge number of English troops in Egypt 
mean? The Egyptian Government was 
in such a miserable state with regard to 
its finances that it would be impossible 
for it to find sufficient money to pay 
for the maintenance of these troops; 
and then, if Egypt could not pay for 
their maintenance, it would be hard on 
the British taxpayer that he should have 
to pay to provide for these troops, when 
it was said that we were not reigning in 
Egypt, or taking possession of Egypt. 
He hoped that to-night the Committee 
might get some true and explicit expla- 
nation from the Government, and also 
that they might be informed whether 
these rumours that were flying about, as 
coming from Khartoum, were true or 
not ; because, if it was true that General 
Gordon had been checkmated by the 
policy or by the vacillation of the Go- 
vernment, the whole country would feel 
more strongly than ever that the Go- 
vernment was not worthy of support, 
and would resolve that a better Govern- 
ment should be brought into power. 
There was no doubt that the feeling in 
the country was very strong, as had 
been proved last week at one of the 
elections. He knew Brighton well, and, 
being down there, he had asked the 
people what was the cause of this change 
in their political views, and why some- 
thing like 500 Liberals had supported 
the junior Member for Brighton? The 
answer he got from every man who was 
well informed, and who watched the 
action of the Government, was that they 
voted for the junior Member for Brighton 
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because they were tired of, and had no 
faith in, the vacillating policy of the 
present Government. At the recent 
election in Somersetshire there was also 
a considerable majority for the Conserva- 
tive candidate over the majority in 1880, 
and there was no doubt that that ma- 
jority was augmented by the policy of 
the Government in regard to Egypt. He 
had simply spoken as an old soldier, 
anxious to keep up the honour of Eng- 
land and English troops, and he trusted 
the Government would now give some 
explicit explanation. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he also deeply regretted that more had 
not been said from the Front Minis- 
terial Bench in praise of the zeal and 
gallantry of the forces on the Red Sea 
Coast. The attitude which had been 
taken by the Party of which he was a 
humble Member was one of admiration 
for the exploits of our soldiers and 
sailors whenever they did their duty, as 
they had undoubtedly done their duty 
of late. But they had never considered 
that the Forces of Her Majesty should be 
politicians. It was their duty simply 
to obey and carry out their orders, 
wherever they might be; and whether 
the cause in which they were engaged 
was just or unjust—whether the war in 
which they were called upon to take part 
was a necessary or unnecessary war— 
they equally regarded the gallant deeds 
of our soldiers and sailors to the country 
with satisfaction and praise. For that 
reason, they felt that the exploits of the 
Queen’s Forces were deserving of the 
admiration and thanks of the country. 
But the persons who were responsible 
for the present war, and for the many 
blunders which had marked the policy 
of this country in its dealings with 
Egypt during the last two years, were 
not the Queen’s Forces, bui the Minis- 
ters of the Crown ; and the Conservative 
Party held themselves free to criticize 
those Ministers, without any detraction 
from their admiration of the gallantry of 
the troops. There could be no doubt 
about the responsibility of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. They were clearly respon- 
sible for everything which had taken 
place in Egypt; because, undoubtedly, 
after the successful battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir, in September, 1882, they had 
been in comple control of the coun- 
try. That control had necessarily been 
increasing, as everyone foresaw it must 
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increase, week by week, and even day 
by day. At the present moment no 
single step could be taken, and, as a 
matter of fact, no single step was taken, 
either in regard to the policy or the ad- 
ministration of Egypt without the pre- 
vious assent of Her Majesty’s Represen- 
tative at Cairo. An interesting and 
remarkable letter appeared in The Times 
some days ago, purporting to give the 
views of a distinguished foreigner resi- 
dent in Egypt as to our policy. He gave 
a list with which he (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) would not trouble the House, 
but which ran somewhat as follows :— 
That no alterations in regard to prisons, 
legal procedure, cattle disease, police, 
sanitary arrangements, sites for custom 
house or schools—-much less in regard 
to the more important questions of State 
finances, debts of the fellaheen, and the 
higher branches of administration, &e.— 
could be dealt with by the Egyptian 
Ministers without previously consulting 
Sir Evelyn Baring ; and the writer con- 
cluded with the remarkable but natural 
expression— 

“Why not do away with this sham alto- 
gether, and acknowledge to the world that you 
are really administering the affairs of Egypt?” 
The advantages of such a course were ap- 
parent, except, asthe noble Lordthe Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) had stated, the Government would 
thereby be deprived of the useful buffer 
which now existed between themselves 
and English public opinion. If they 
were to assume in name the Government 
of Egypt, Her Majesty’s Ministers would 
be amenable to public opinion for every 
act that was done in Egypt. They were 
in truth morally responsible now; but it 
was convenient for Ministers, who were 
not able to make up their mind a week 
beforehand, to be able to throw the blame 
of their own vacillation upon the unfor- 
tunate dummies whose own power of 
organization and activity was paralyzed 
by the employment of British officials, 
while the administrative power of the 
English officials was destroyed by the 
necessity of working through these 
Egyptian dummies. He had ventured, 
in the last debate upon this question, 
to put before the House, with con- 
siderable diffidence, what seemed to him 
to be the only policy for freeing our- 
selves from our difficulties. He had 
suggested that we should undertake the 
definite administration of Egypt. He 
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did not advocate the annexation of 
Egypt, nor even what was commonly 
called a Protectorate over it, unless, in- 
deed, such Protectorate could be ob- 
tained by negotiation or purchase from 
the present Sovereign. But what he 
advocated was a definite Administra- 
tion publicly acknowledged before the 
world by English officials in Egypt, for 
a given period, such arrangement to 
be brought about by negotiation with 
the Suzerain of Egypt, the Sultan of 
Turkey. We could do nothing without 
the assent of the Sultan; but with his 
support we could do what we pleased. 
Nothing, he thought, would be more 
easy than to obtain that assent, if the 
Government were willing to cast aside 
their old prejudices and wild theories 
with regard to Turkey, and approach the 
Porte in a fair and conciliatory spirit. 
Turkey was fully sensible of all the 
difficulties of the matter, and was not 
blind to the position in which she found 
herself placed ; because Turkey, no less 
than this country and France, was 
menaced by an Arab Revolt. Turkey 
must realize the awkwardness of the 
position, and, in view of recent occur- 
rences in the East, must know that her 
power was seriously menaced by the pos- 
sibility of another crusade such as that 
which took place in 1876 and 1877. 
She would, therefore, be willing to obtain 
the support of this country in the event 
of certain contingencies, and in return 
would give us the right to administer 
the affairs of Egypt. But we must go to 
her in the spirit in which Lord Palmer-' 
ston or Lord Beaconsfield would have 
approached her, and admit her rights 
without usurping them. If that course 
were followed, we should, no doubt, ob- 
tain her cordial assent to a British Ad- 
ministration in Egypt for a period of 
years. What would be the advantage 
of that step? Our present difficulties 
in Egypt arose from the uncertainty 
which prevailed as to our policy in 
Africa. We were unable to deal 
with French intrigues, because France 
was extremely active in making parti- 
zans, and French agents would go to 
influential persons in Egypt for the pur- 
pose of spreading their own ideas, say- 
ing—‘‘ You cannot depend upon the 
English. They are always talking about 
going out of Egypt; and when they go 
you will have to be left in the lurch.” He 
did not know whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment had any idea of the strength 
of French intrigues in Egypt at this 
moment. There was one active just be- 
fore the movement of Arabi, which was 
found to be a most. serious obstacle to 
our operations. He had no doubt that 
similar intrigues were going on now. 
Only that morning there was an interest- 
ing letter in Zhe Zimes from Alexandria, 
in which the Correspondent—one of the 
most intelligent in Kurope—stated— 

‘* Matters, however, have now arrived at 
such a point that, unless we wish to wreck the 
entire Administration, our policy must be altered. 
Some of the best of the English officials openly 
declure that, unless measures be taken to pre- 
vent French intrigue, they will resign their 

sitions. The treble Administration is wholly 

indefensible ; and seeing that our efforts to con- 
ciliate our quondam allies receive no return and 
only result in the ruin of Egypt, it is clearly 
advisable that they should cease.” 
The writer went on to give instances 
of successful administration in Egypt, 
solely managed by Englishmen, or from 
which Frenchmen were excluded, and 
thus concluded— 

“‘ Against this take the railways, which are 
under an Englishman, a Frenchman, and a 
Native, and concerning which the complaints of 
a useless bureaucracy are perpetual. The posi- 
tion of the Domains’ administration, in which 
a Frenchman, who is worse than useless, has 
just been re-appointed at a large salary, is, un- 
fortunately, notorious. In the Daira corruption 
is rampant, and the English member is out- 
voted in every attempt to effect the smallest re- 
form. My own remarks on the futility of half 
measures must have become nauseous. Will the 
Government listen to General Gordon’s opi- 
nions? His words are as applicable to Egypt 
as to the Soudan. He says, ‘ We cannot blame 
this people for rising, when no definite sign is 
shown of our establishing a permanent Govern- 
ment.’ ” 

Were we alone made responsible, the 
French officials would cease to exist, or 
would understand that their opportunity 
for paralyzing our efforts was at an 
end. In consequence, we should have 
some chance of bringing that adminis- 
trative power, which undoubtedly did 
belong to British officials, especially 
British officials trained in the East, to 
bear upon the affairs of the country. 
We should at once have the administra- 
tion working smoothly ; and it was upon 
regular and beneficent administration 
that the welfare of Oriental people 
mainly depended. It was upon sound 
administration, far more than in theore- 
tical forms of Constitutional Government, 
nicely-planned Legislative Assemblies, 
and paper fabrics of that kind, which 
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were comparatively valueless to these 
people—it was upon the administration 
of a country that the prosperity of the 
people, their finance, and all which went 
to make them happy and secure de- 
pended. If that administration were in 
the hands of Englishmen, he had not the 
smallest doubt that the troubles, diffi- 
culties, and disasters in Egypt, the bad 
finance, the corruption, and the suffering 
amongst the fellaheen would practically 
cease in a very short time, and with 
them would cease many of our political 
troubles. [(‘‘ Oh, oh!” ] Well, he 
limited his advocacy of an English ad- 
ministration of Egypt strictly by the 
condition that we were able to do it 
by a friendly arrangement with the 
Sovereign Power. He had already 
stated, and he would reiterate it to- 
night, that we could not play fast-and- 
loose with the rights of the Turkish Go- 
vernment any more than we could with 
the rights of a Christian Power. What- 
ever might be thought of the Turkish 
Government, whatever might be thought 
of the Turkish system, or of the Turkish 
people, there was no doubt that the 
Sultan was the rightful Sovereign of 
Egypt. If they once seriously broke 
International Law in this case, as they 
had broken it over and over again 
of late, they would furnish to other 
Powers a fatal precedent, and the pri- 
vilege of doing the same when it suited 
their purpose. They would give Russia, 
for instance, an excuse when it suited 
her to make her final attack on Asia 
Minor. They would, in short, set up an 
example which might be fatal to them- 
selves. Whatever might beourconfidence 
as to the respect other countries enter- 
tained for us, for our reputation and for 
our power, there could not be the 
smallest doubt that England, before 
long, would have to defend what was the 
widest and wealthiest Empire in the 
world against very serious aggression. 
When that day came, we should re- 
quire the support, not only of all the 
material strength we had, and of the vast 
Possessions which Her Majesty’s present 
Government lost no opportunity of weak- 
ening, but we should require to be sup- 
ported with the consciousness of moral 
and international right in our dealings 
with the people of the world. He would 
not weary the House by saying any- 
thing upon the other branch of his 
policy, which he had ventured to put 
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forward on a previous occasion. Since 
he had had the honour of a seat in the 
House, he had always maintained that 
the only way in which this country could 
successfully conduct her foreign policy 
was by an understanding with, and the 
co-operation of, the German Powers. 
That view had been received with ridi- 
cule; but he took it that our foreign 
alliances were the key-stone of suc- 
cessful operations abroad. It was a 
reversal of the policy of Lord Beacons- 
field in this respect which had led us 
into our difficulties with Egypt; it was 
the reversal of that policy which gave 
the Ministry such confidence in France, 
that they were led along blindfold by 
a noble and ambitious French states- 
man. He believed that the German 
Powers represented the greatest force, 
both moral and material, in Europe, 
and that we could not look for sup- 
port or for a successful alliance else- 
where ; that our interests were largely, 
if not entirely, identical with theirs; 
whereas our interests clashed with those 
of Russia, and more or less rivalled 
those of France. Believing that, he only 
hoped it was not too late—though there 
were indications abroad, in the recent 
rapprochement between Berlin and St. 
Petersburg, that it might be rather 
late, he hoped it was not too late— 
for Her Majesty’s Ministers to recur 
to the understanding that Lord Beacons- 
field had with Berlin, which undoubt- 
edly enabled him to carry on his policy 
in Egypt and elsewhere with safety and 
success. These were the three branches of 
the policy he would recommend to Her 
Majesty’s Government—a definite ad- 
ministration of Egypt by England; a 
friendly understanding with the Porte ; 
and a close alliance with the German 
Powers. In criticizing the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government in Egypt 
with regard to this Vote of Credit, he 
had said just now that the Opposition 
laid no blame on the Army or upon their 
operations, which had been conducted 
with great skill and gallantry, but that 
they did lay blame on Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. He had come across, the 


other day, a very interesting paragraph 
in a French paper, which so tersely and 
epigramatically gave the cause of the 
failures of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that he would venture to trouble the 
Committee with it. This French paper 
said of the British Government— 
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“Tt goes on from contradiction to contradic- 
tion, and systematically decides to do on the 
morrow, what it abstains from doing to-day, 
when too late to be of avail. England has seen 
nothing, has foreseen nothing, and has let her- 
self be surprised by events.”’ 


It would not be possible to sum up 
the failure of the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in more appropriate 
language than that. The grievous 
slaughter of the Arabs at El Teb was 
almost a counterpart of the destruction 
of, or the injury to, Alexandria. Both 
were brought about by the same causes— 
namely, a failure to realize the coming 
danger, and the failure to take action 
in time. It would not be appropriate 
to go back into the circumstances at- 
tending the disaster to General Hicks. 
They had been gone into with so much 
detail, and with so much effect, that 
he should only be wearying the House 
if he were again to discuss them. He 
might point out that energetic action, at 
the time of General Hicks’s expedition 
in June or August last, would have pre- 
vented almost all the troubles which 
had occurred in the Soudan. He might 
point out that the Government were 
bound, either to support General Hicks 
in his entreaty not to be sent on that use- 
less expedition—that fatal expedition 
into the wilds of Kordofan—or, if they 
suffered him, in spite of his protests, the 
Ministry were bound to see that he was 
supported by a sufficient and effective 
force. He might point out that later 
the Government should have been more 
speedy and energetic in taking action 
for the relief of the garrisons on the 
Red Sea Coast. They were really re- 
sponsible for allowing Baker Pasha to 
march his undisciplined cravens to what 
was almost certain butchery—to what 
intelligent opinion, throughout Eng- 
land and Europe, knew to be certain 
massacre, and of which the Govern- 
ment had been warned over and over 
again. They were responsible, for they 
must have known that the expedi- 
tion of General Baker could have but 
one result. He might point out, above 
all, how the Government had neglected 
their duty with regard to the brave and 
unfortunate garrison of Sinkat. Solon 

as the history of this country remaine 

he believed the betrayed and cruel fate 
of that brave garrison and its gallant 
leader would be a lasting stain, not 
only on the annals of this country, but 
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on the character of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. Her Majesty’s Government had been 
repeatedly warned of the perilous con- 
dition of affairs—they had had solemn 
despatches from their. Representatives 
on the spot telling them of the painful 
and desperate condition of Tewfik Bey 
and his men; they had been warned 
over and over again by the active and 
intelligent newspaper correspondents of 
this country, who had given so much 
valuable and accurate information as to 
the course of events in that part of the 
world. So long ago as September, 1883, 
Tewfik Bey had sent, through Consul 
Moncrieff, a clear statement as to the 
state of affairs in the Soudan. He had 
shown that notwithstanding, by a most 
gallant defence, he had beaten off, with 
a mere handful of blacks, an attack of 
Osman Digna and 3,000 Arabs, the whole 
country was in a state of dangerous 
ferment, and he would require rein- 
forcements at once if an end was to be 
put to the revolt. No notice was taken 
of Tewfik’s appeal. No help was offered 
him ; and the Committee might judge— 
they might gauge exactly-—the danger 
of neglecting a movement of this kind, 
by comparing the fact that in September 
last, Tewfik Bey, with a force of 70 
blacks, was able to beat off successfully 
Osman Digna and his 3,000 Arabs, with 
the fact of the desperate resistance that 
the same Arabs had recently offered tothe 
disciplined troops of Her Majesty. Such 
was the cost and such was the danger of 
allowing these fanatical movements to 
develop. It might be worth the while of 
the Committee to consider how sluggish 
the Government had been in making up 
their mind to send any expedition at all 
into the Soudan. ‘This was one of 
the most extraordinary instances in his- 
tory of the way in which a Government 
was forced against its will to take 
action even at the twelfth hour. He had 
made a note from the official despatches, 
showing exactly how the mind of the 
Government had been made up on this 
question. In the first place, the news 
of General Baker’s defeat reached this 
country on the 5th February last. The 
Committee would remember the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Local 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), whose ingenuity was far in ex- 
cess of his accuracy of statement— 
‘Oh, oh!”] Well, that was his (Mr. 
hmead-Bartlett’s) opinion, and he 
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was only sorry some hon. Members did 
not agree with it. He could give a 
great many proofs in support of his view 
if necessary. The right hon. Baronet 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, who was the late Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, seemed 
still to be, in this House, the prin- 
cipal Minister for Foreign Affairs, be- 
cause he was frequently put forward to 
answer any serious and important ques- 
tion on foreign affairs, and was gene- 
rally put up to make statements when 
the Prime Minister did not feel himself 
sufficiently safe in making one. On the 
6th February, the day after the receipt 
of the news of General Baker’s defeat, 
he (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) had put a 
question to the Government. The ques- 
tion was, whether they would now take 
steps to go to the relief of the garrisons ; 
and this was the extraordinary answer 
he got from the Prime Minister, who 
appeared to be somewhat agitated at 
the time and, therefore, perhaps, did 
not realize what he was saying. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!” j] He would read the answer, and 
then hon. Members who interrupted 
him could form their own opinion. The 
Prime Minister, when the news of the 
dreadful disaster to Baker Pasha’s force, 
which had caused the expedition of 
General Graham, reached this country, 
on being asked what steps the Govern- 
ment intended to take, used these words 
—‘'The Government are not called on 
or justified to adopt any measures of any 
kind.” Well, he did not hear the objec- 
tions which were raised a minuteago when 
he said the Prime Minister was agitated. 
It seemed to him the kindest view to take 
of it to say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was somewhat agitated when he 
made that statement. Later in the same 
day, the Government went so far as 
to order arms and ammunition to be sent 
to Admiral Hewett, but no men, though 
a few hours after that they ordered 
150 Marines to be sent. The Marines 
were a useful force. They were now 
being mounted on horses in order to 
supply the deficiency in Cavalry. The 
Committee would notice what a useful 
force the Marines had been to the Go- 
vernment. After putting down the Fenian 
movement in Dublin, they were now sent, 
on horseback, to reconnoitre against the 
forces of Osman Digna. That same 
night Sir William Hewett asked for 500 
Marines. Next day, February 7th, the 
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Government got so far as to order 280 
Marines to go to Suakin, and the num- 
ber was soon afterwards increased to 
350. Onthe 9th, Admiral Hewett was 
ordered to take the command at Suakin. 
On February 10th, they sent out to Ge- 
neral Gordon, who was out of reach of 
the telegraph, asking ‘‘if he could sug- 
gest anything for the relief of Sinkat 
and Tokar?’”’ Andon February 11th, 
they had Lord Northbrook’s despatch, 


asking ‘‘ if there was any chance of re- 


lieving Sinkat and Tokar by arms or ne- 
gotiation.” The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) took credit to the Government 
for having taken immediate steps to re- 
lieve the garrisons in the Soudan; but 
the relief, up to the 11th February, con- 
sisted merely in the despatch of 350 
Marines. On February 12th, Admiral 
Hewett telegraphed that Sinkat had 
fallen, and that the garrison had been 
eut to pieces; and the Prime Minister, 
with a somewhat remarable levity, which 
in anyone else would have been styled 
“anti-human,” made a play of words as 
to whether the despatch referring to the 
unfortunate garrison said ‘‘cut up” or 
“cut to pieces.” On February 12th, the 
Cabinet at last made up their minds to 
do something practical, for they tele- 
graphed — 

“Steps have been taken to relieve Tokar— 
sufficient force will reach Suakin on the 19th 
or 20th.” 

But, so far from that promise being ful- 
filled, sufficient force was not at Suakin 
until the 26th. If the force had reached 
Suakin onthe 19th or 20th, the garrison of 
Tokar would not have surrendered. The 
plea that the measures they had taken 
had been delayed till receipt of informa- 
tion from General Gordon would not 
hold water, and he had noticed that the 
Government had not of late laid much 
stress on it. If they had wished for Ge- 
neral Gordon’s opinions, they could have 
telegraphed in clear and unmistakable 
terms—‘ Baker has been badly beaten ; 
what shall we do to relieve the garri- 
sons ?’’ But they did not do that—they 
asked General Gordon if he could make 
any suggestion for the relief of Sinkat 
and Tokar. There was no evidence that 
General Gordon knew of the desperate 
straits of these places, or even of the de- 
feat of Baker Pasha. These, he thought, 
were sufficient reasons why they should 
criticize and examine the right of Her 
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Majesty’s Government to large Supplies 
for an expedition which a little foresight 
would have rendered altogether unneces- 
sary. There had at last been a gleam 
of light in the policy of the Governmeht 
—their conduct seemed to have been 
marked by a ray of intelligence. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’?] He was not so hard-hearted in 
his judgment of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters as some of his hon. Friends seemed 
to be. It was, he thought, about a week 
ago, when, for the first time since this 
question was opened, Her Majesty’s 
Government showed some signs of an 
appreciation of its gravity. The indig- 
nation of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was 
excited by a statement from the Prime 
Minister to the effect that it must be re- 
membered that there were other ques- 
tions involved than merely the defence 
of Suakin; that the Arab movement 
threatened to spread to Arabia, and to 
involve the peace of the Ottoman Empire, 
and of French Provincesin North Africa; 
and various considerations of that kind. 
This, though it excited the horror and 
indignation of the hon. Member for 
Carlisle, was yet the first gleam the 
House had of the Government’s percep- 
tion of the real seriousness of the occur- 
rences in Egypt and the Soudan. If 
Her Majesty’s Government went on de- 
veloping in the same way, in the end 
they might realize some of the elements 
of statesmanship, though it would in all 
probability be too late to undo the evils 
they had brought about. The Com- 
mittee would, perhaps, here allow him 
to say a word or two with regard to 
General Gordon’s position at Khartoum. 
He (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) had never, 
either in or outside the House, criticized 
General Gordon’s action. The Govern- 
ment had sent a remarkable man to 
fulfil an impossible mission; and the 
remarkable man they had sent out was 
doing remarkable things, although the 
objects of the mission appeared to re- 
main impossible. ‘They did not blame 
General Gordon for issuing what was 
now the notorious Slave Proclamation, 
however much the Government might 
play upon the difference between do- 
mestic slavery and what they called 
‘‘slave-hunting.”” There could be no 
doubt that General Gordon’s Proclama- 
tion did authorize not only domestic 
slavery, but slave-dealing. There was 
something probably less offensive and 
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less cruel than slave-hunting, and some- 
thing more than domestic slavery, and 
that was slave-dealing—namely, buying 
and selling slaves like any other mer- 
chandize in open market. As the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton) had pointed out, that 
involved great and grievous cruelty. It 
involved the breaking up of families, 
the separating of children from their 
parents, brothers from their sisters, wives 
from their husbands, and the greatest 
possible disruption of social ties which 
could be inflicted on the human race. 
Nevertheless, that it was which General 
Gordon’s Proclamation had authorized 
in the Soudan. There was plenty of proof 
that such was the case. General Gordon 
had said, in effect, to the people—‘* Know- 
ing your regret at the severe measures 
taken by the Government for the sup- 
pression of the slave traffic, and seizure 
and punishment of all concerned, accord- 
ing to Convention and Decrees, I confer 
upon you these rights—that henceforth 
none shall interfere with your property. 
Whoever has slaves shall have full right 
to their services, and full control over 
them.” But domestic slavery was not 
forbidden by the Convention, though 
slave-dealing was. Therefore, it was 
clear from this and from the phrase 
‘¢ full control over them,” that it was 
the slave traffic which the Proclamation 
made legal. It was obvious, therefore, 
that slave-dealing was allowed; and 
General Gordon had been obliged to 
allow it under the conditions under 
which the British Government had sent 
him out. General Gordon was sent out 
to accomplish an impossible task, and one 
most obnoxious tohim. Though the Go- 
vernment had, in scattered forms, certain 
opinions of General Gordon’s, which 
might be quoted to show that he be- 
lieved the Soudan was a costly and diffi- 
cult possession, yet there could be no 
doubt his original view was that they 
should not abandon the Soudan—that 
was to say, the Soudan between the 
White Nile and the Red Sea Coast. That 
he (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) believed to 
be General Gordon’s view at this mo- 
ment. He believed General Gordon did 
not wish to abandon the Soudan, and 
that he felt they could not with honour 
‘abandon and leave it to anarchy. He 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) had ventured 
to protest against the abandonment of 
the Soudan. ._He was éorry that the 
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Party of which he was but an humble 
Member had not seen their way to 
taking up that view strongly—he re. 
gretted that the abandonment of the Sou- 
dan had not been protested against from 
the whole of the Opposition Benches. He 
did not say the more remote parts, such 
as Darfour and the Equatorial Pro- 
vinces, should be held—although it was 
an extraordinary fact that at this mo- 
ment Darfour and the Equatorial Pro- 
vinces were well governed, better go- 
verned, in fact, by European officials, 
than any other part of the Dominions of 
the Khedive. With regard to what was 
called the Eastern Soudan—that was to 
say, the vast region between Dongola 
and the bend Westwards of the White 
Nile—between the White Nile and the 
Red Sea Coast—it was not only con- 
trary to the interests of civilization, 
but he believed it to be contrary to 
right, for us at this time to abandon it 
to what was really slavery and bar- 
barism. The noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex had quoted from a tele- 
gram from Zhe Times Correspondent at 
Khartoum—a most extraordinary tele- 
gram; but the noble Lord had not given 
the most important portion of it. Gene- 
ral Gordon had stated, according to the 
Correspondent of The Times, who was 
also our Consular Agent— 

“The emissaries of the Mahdi will succeed 
in raising the tribes between this and Berber. 
This is not owing to disaffection, but to fear 


caused by the pronounced policy of the aban- 
donment of the Soudan.” 


And General Gordon went on to say— 


“We cannot blame them for rising, when no 
definite sign is shown of establishing a perma- 
nent Government here.” 

Then he said— 

“Be sure of one thing. If Her Majesty's 
Government do not act promptly, General Gra- 
ham’s victory will go for naught, and with the 
useless expenditure of blood the offect of it will 
evaporate.” 


And he added— 


“T do not believe we shall send any more. 
telegrams, for it is no longer a question of days, 
but of hours.” 
In this state of things, were Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government going to put Zebehr 

asha in power at Khartoum? That 
would be a disgraceful thing for them 
to do. Let them ask General Gordon 
to undertake himself the administration 
of the Eastern Soudan; or, if he were 
unwilling to accept the office, let them 
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send some other distinguished Knglish- 
man thither, such as Sir Samuel Baker. 
In no other way could a satisfactory 
result be achieved. The Government 
had declared, some time ago, that their 
main hope was bound up in the restora- 
tion of the ancestral Sultans of these Pro- 
vinces; but little had been heard of this 
idea of late. What had become of the 
Sultans—where were they? The Go- 
vernment had tried the experiment of 
sending one out; he took with him 23 
wives, and only got, so far as was known, 
to the first post on the Nile. Since his 
arrival at that place he had been in a 
state of hopeless inebriation. The idea, 
in the face of a fanatical crusader like 
the Mahdi’s, of expecting to restore the 
ancestral Sultans and small tribal Chiefs, 
whose power had been broken for two 
generations, was most absurd, and only 
showed to what extremes Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had been driven in their hope- 
less indecision and vacillation in regard 
to this question. The only plan, as he 
had said, was to place the administra- 
tion of the country under a British Go- 
vernor General, with the consent of the 
Sovereign Power, and to back him up 
with all the moral support possible. As 
to the argument of the cost of the admi- 
nistration of the Soudan, it was only 
used by the Government to cover their 
retreat. He had it on the very best 
authority that the Soudan could pay its 
own expenses. He did not believe Gene- 
ral Gordon was in favour of the aban- 
donment of the Soudan, for that gal- 
lant officer had declared that under a 
good Administration the country would 
pay its own expenses. It was on record, 
according to the figures of the Govern- 
ment, that in the last year of its inde- 
pendent administration, the Soudan only 
cost £96,000 above its Revenue. What 
was our Expedition, which had as yet 
only touched the coast of the Red Sea, 
costing us? Had it not cost us £500,000 
already, and had we seen the end of the 
expenditure yet? Was not General 
Gordon asking us for troops, and were 
the Government going to abondon this 
country to anarchy? He knew that was 
a favourite panacea of the Treasury 
Bench, and that it had been deified by the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney). That hon. Member had told them 
that anarchy was ‘‘a new birth.” If it 
was a new birth, all he (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) could say was that a great 
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many peoples had had a new birth 
under the present Government. To his 
mind, anarchy was the greatest curse 
of a people; and he believed that the 
rule even of Zebehr Pasha was better 
than hopeless anarchy, which would be 
the result of abandoning the Soudan to 
its ancestral Sultans. They had been 
told that Her Majesty’s Government 
were going to evacuate the Soudan alto- 
gether. Now, he had asked the other 
day what they were going to do in such 
a case as that of Kassala? Here was a 
great town, a great commercial centre, 
second only to Khartoum in importance, 
and which in the last 20 years had in- 
creased largely in respect of population. 
Twenty years ago it contained 8,000 
inhabitants ; now it had at least 25,000. 
Besides the rest of the population, there 
were now in Kassala 6,000 or 7,000 
Egyptians—men, women, and children. 
How were they going to remove these 
people from Kassala and get them 
down to the Red Sea, a distance of 300 
miles, and provide for them afterwards ? 
Again, were these people to be denied 
compensation, unlike the people at 
Alexandria, for the destruction of their 
property? All these questions would have 
to be faced by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He protested against the aban- 
donment of the Soudan on the ground of 
trade also; he protested against it on 
the ground brought to the notice of Sir 
Evelyn Baring, their Agent in Egypt, 
by the committee of merchants, who 
stated that the exports of the Soudan 
were £11,000,000, and the imports 
£2,000,000, and that there were 3,000 
Egyptian and 1,000 European commer- 
cial houses in the Soudan. Were the 
Government going to give up the great 
route for trade with the interior of Africa? 
He protested against such a policy, on 
the ground that it was the most ruinous 
and costly policy that could possibly be 
adopted by this country. The Govern- 
ment would be driven, step by step, to 
further action. They could not recede ; 
they could not abandon the Soudan; 
they would not be allowed to abandon 
it. Already the Government had been 
met with remonstrances from France, 
from Turkey, and, as he believed, from 
other European Powers. Why, then, 
should they neglect this opportunity ? 
He was convinced that, if the secret 
diplomatic history of these campaigns 
could be read, it would be found that 
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the action of the Government, in de- 
spatching General Graham’s force to Sua- 
kin, had been influenced by the pres- 
sure put upon them by Foreign Powers, 
and that pressure was not likely to cease. 
Her Majesty’s Government were losing 
all the trade of the Soudan, and casting 
away the means of doing good to the 

eople, by their half-and-half policy. 
Mr. Jesse Coxtines: Oh, oh!] He 
appealed to the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich (Mr. Jesse Collings) to get up in 
his place, and give the House his idea 
as to what the Government were going 
te do. Hon. Gentlemen on those Benches 
wanted to know, and the country wanted 
to know, how far Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were going to retain their 
hold upon Egypt, and how far they 
were going to hold the Soudan? The 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 

ad long been one of hesitation in re 
spect of Egypt; but it was now becom- 
ing a policy of costly and sanguinary 
vacillation. He believed he should be 
correct in saying that, since August last, 
when Her Majesty’s Government foolishly 
refused to acknowledge responsibility in 
the case of Hicks, 45,000 Egyptians and 
others had been slain, owing to the 
weakness and indecision of the Cabinet. 
How much more bloodshed and destruc- 
tion of property would be required be- 
fore Her Majesty’s Government made up 
their minds to take the only course con- 
sistent with interest and duty, and their 
own honour—namely, that of declaring 
distinctly and clearly that they would 
secure the appvintment of a British 
Governor General, and superintend the 
administration of the Soudan for a cer- 
tain period? In thanking the Committee 
for the indulgence shown to him, he 
took the opportunity of expressing a 
hope that the present debate, and others 
which had recently taken place in that 
House, would result in forcing the hand 
of Her Majesty’s Government a little 
further, and in making them adopt a 
more firm and consistent and honour- 
able policy with respect to Egypt. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he did 
not wish to follow the hon. Member for 
Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) into the 
rather ambitious scheme of policy which 
he had sketched. He did not suppose 
that that was the right occasion for 
taking stock of the whole Egyptian situa- 
tion. As forthe Soudan, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Eye had reproached hon. Gen- 
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tlemen on that side of the House, who 
repudiated interference in that question, 
with a partiality for anarchy. But he 
had forgotten, as it was very often for- 
gotten in discussions on the Soudan, 
that there had always been anarchy 
there, and that ever since the Egyptian 
Government had been responsible for 
the Soudan, the anarchy which they 
created had been more savage and fero- 
cious than any other. His (Mr. John 
Morley’s) authority for that statement 
was the Report of Colonel Stewart. 
The hon. Member admitted, at least, 
that the Leaders of the Opposition were 
as little inclined as Members on those 
Benches to accept his policy of annexa- 
tion of the Soudan. He might not have 
risen to speak on this question but for the 
speech of the hon. Member for Orkney 
(Mr. Laing), who reproached some of 
them who sat below the Gangway with 
misleading, or doing their best to mis- 
lead, the country. It was certain that 
there was a vital difference of opinion as 
to the policy to be pursued in Egypt be- 
tween some of them who sat there, and 
the hon. Gentleman ; and whether they, 
or the hon. Gentleman, represented 
the feeling of the constituencies, re- 
mained to be seen. For his own part, 
he had no fear either of meeting the 
present constituencies, or the consti- 
tuences enlarged as he hoped they would 
be, and placing before them the issue 
between the hon. Member and them- 
selves. It was from that point of view 
that he rather deprecated what seemed 
to him a new departure on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for War 
(the Marquess of Hartington) said, on 
Thursday last, that it would be necessary 
to provide for the security of Suakin 
during the short interval which would 
elapse before the final decision was come 
to as to the permanent garrison. That 
clearly indicated that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had made up their minds that 
Suakin was to be held. Well, that, in 
his view, was certainly an advance from 
the position taken up by Lord Granville 
no further back than January last. On 
the 9th of that month, Lord Granville 
wrote to Sir Evelyn Baring that, al- 
though he was favourably disposed to 
the retention of Suakin by Egypt, yet 
Her Majesty’s Government were of opi- 
nion that further information and dis- 
cussion would be necessary before the 
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question of that and other ports could 
be definitely decided. About the same 
date, the Khedive himself said, in a 
long conversation which he had with 


- the Correspondent of Zhe Times, that, as 


regarded the Eastern Soudan or the 
littoral of the Red Sea, the Egyptian 
Government had no direct interest there ; 
that it cost them money; and that, as 
they received it from Turkey, they must 
formally offer to restore it; but that its 
destiny did not affect Egypt. In view 
of these declarations by the Khedive 
and Earl Granville, which showed that 
the former had no interest inthe Red Sea, 
and that Her Majesty’s Government had 
not made up their minds as to the re- 
tention of Suakin, he should be in- 
terested if the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
would disclose to the Committee what 
had been the course of information and 
discussion that had led Lord Granville 
and the Government from the position 
of the 9th of January to the position 
taken up by the noble Marquess on 
Thursday night, and by Lord Granville 
himself, in a slightly different form, on 
Monday last. The question of the re- 
tention of the ports was a matter of 
vital importance, because he might re- 
mind the Committee, without egotism, 
that he had ventured last year to make 
what had been called the most gratuitous 
form of mistake—a prophecy. He said, 
on the occasion referred to, that if we 
did not leave Egypt then, the Soudan 
would retain us in Peypt ; and he would 
now venture upon another ay 
and say that if we remained in Suakin 
we should remain in the Soudan. And 
we should remain in the Soudan, be- 
cause it was perfectly clear that after 
the defeat of General Baker’s force the 
Egyptian Government could not hold 
Suakin and the Red Sea ports. If, as 
General Gordon said, it would be an 
iniquity to hand back the Soudan gene- 
rally to the Egyptians, he failed to see 
why it would be a less iniquity to hand 
back any particular portion of the Sou- 
dan. Then it remained to be decided 
whether the ports should be held by 
Turkey or by ourselves. It was true 
that Lord Granville had said that Her 
Majesty’s Government concurred in the 
proposition to retocede those ports to 
Turkey; but nothing more had been 
heard of that; and it remained, there- 
fore, for us to garrison Suakin and the 
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Red Sea Ports. And if that were all, 
we might undertake the work; but it 
was obvious, from all the arguments 
used by the supporters of annexation in 
the Press, that the acquisition of Suakin 
and the Red Sea ports really meant 
the making of a railway to Berber, and 
through that to Khartoum and Sennaar. 
In that case the advocates of extension 
would speedily spring up, and quote 
passages from the Report of Colonel 
Stewart, in which he said—‘‘ If you wish 
to put down the Slave Trade, you will 
find no better way of doing it than that 
of opening a way through Khartoum to 
legitimate trade.”” Therefore, if Her 
Majesty’s Government wanted to find 
themselves settled in the Soudan, and ul- 
timately on their way to Central Africa, 
they could take no better course to that 
end than by establishing themselves, on 
however insignificant a plea, and with 
however small a number of troops, at 
Suakin. He confessed he was alarmed, 
not only by a sentence of the noble 
Marquess, but by the express statement 
of the grounds on which the Prime Mi- 
nister justified our remaining in that 
place when he said— 


‘We are there on good grounds; first, be- 
cause Suakin is a vent for the Slave Trade, 
which we ought to stop; and, secondly, because 
it is important that we should arrest communi- 
cations between the movement of which the 
Mahdi is the head, and a movement for which 
the tribes in Arabia are only too likely to be 
ready.” 


So far as the last reason was concerned, 
he submitted that the very way to spread 
the movement from Africa to Arabia was 
for us, who were Christians, to remain 
in Suakin. Indeed, the announcement 
of our intention to remain there had not 
been made many days before a tele- 
gram informed us from Jeddah that the 
Mahommedans in Arabia were so ex- 
cited at the prospect of a Christian people 
establishing themselves in Suakin, that 
already the insurgent and discontented 
movement had received a further impulse. 
He contended that it was exactly because 
we were Sovereign of a great Mahom- 
medan community that it should be our 
special care to abstain as much as pos- 
sible from meddling in Mahommedan 
troubles. As for putting down the Slave 
Trade, the retention of Suakin was not 
at all necessary to that end. What we 
wanted for the purpose was, as Colonel 


Stewart said, a number of small boats 
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for cruising off the coast—not men-of- 
war's boats, for they were too con- 
spicuous—and with these far more could 
be done towards putting an end to the 
Slave Trade than by the possession of 
any portion of territory inland. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) spoke, 
with great force and pathos, of the duty 
which England had imposed upon her- 
self of repressing slavery and the Slave 
Trade. That, no doubt, was one of the 
most glorious pages of our history; but 
when we found the best authorities 
telling us that we should do much more 
to repress the Slave Trade by stopping 
the market in Egypt, and putting down 
domestic slavery, he thought we ought 
to pause before committing ourselves to 
new engagements of which we should 
never see the end. Sir Evelyn Baring, 
in November last, warned Her Majesty’s 
Government to abstain from all inter- 
ference in the Soudan, which he said 
would not only make the policy of with- 
drawal a matter of extreme difficulty, 
or, so far as the present generation was 
concerned, of impossibility, but would 
involve a great risk that we should be 
led to establish British authority on a 
permanent’ or quasi - permanent basis 
over the greater part of the Valley of 
the Nile. It was because he saw that 
this was the beginning of a new de- 
parture that he ventured as early as 
= to utter his protest against it. 

o far as the Vote before the Committee 
was concerned, he was not able to 
follow his hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) into the 
Lobby. But if the question was raised 
as to the retention of the Red Sea ports, 
he should not acquiesce, by vote or 
otherwise, in a step which he looked 
upon as the beginning of a most dan- 
gerous policy. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. John Morley) had exercised, both 
in and out of the House, a most unfortu- 
nate influence on the Egyptian policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He hoped 
the Committee might infer, from some of 
the remarks which had fallen from him, 
that the hon. Gentleman felt that in- 
fluence to be on the wane. There was 
one passage in the eloquent speech of 
his noble Friend (Lord George Hamil- 
ton), who introduced this subject to the 
Committee that evening, with which he 
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was unable to agree; and that was the 
passage in which he called on the Prime 
Minister to come forward and state what 
was his policy with reference to the 
Soudan and Egypt generally. He 
thought the Prime Minister had been 
called upon often enough to state his 
policy. Hon. Members had had many 
specimens of the kind of answer which 
the right hon. Gentleman thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to return to those ap- 
peals; and, for his own part, he was 
unwilling to call upon the right hon. 
Gentleman to state once more in this 
debate the views with which the House 
was unhappily too familiar. They had 
been stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
on Monday last, and he (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) feared that if he were present 
he would only re-state them with re- 
doubled vigour and energy. He hoped 
that the views which had been expressed 
in the course of the debate, especially 
those of hon. Members sitting behind 
the Treasury Bench, might have some 
effect upon the conduct and policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
the opinion of the country, already ex- 
pressed with sufficient clearness in the 
public Press of all classes of politics, 
might be brought home to them by the 
language of their own supporters. He 
looked forward, therefore, with some 
hopefulness to seeing the Government 
go forward in the direction in which 
hon. Gentlemen on those Benches de- 
sired them to go, and he did not wish 
for any more explanations which might 
have the same unfortunate result as that 
of which they had reason to complain. 
He did not, for himself, regret that his 
right hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Stanley) was on Thursday last precluded 
from bringing forward his Motion on 
going into Committee of Supply. If he 
had done so, it would have been the 
more incumbent on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to stand by their previous 
utterances. But, as the matter stood, the 
mouths of hon. Members opposite had 
been opened in a manner that was not 
unsatisfactory to hon. Gentlemen on those 
Benches. The conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in Egypt, which had 
always been more or less: in accordance 
with the feelings of the country, con- 
trasted very strongly with the statements 
drawn from them by the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley), and 
others who had advocated a totally 
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different line of policy; and he believed 
that that duplicity of conduct and lan- 
guage lay at the bottom of all the mis- 
fortunes and difficulties that were now 
before them. He believed, moreover, 
that the same contradiction which pre- 
vailed between the statements of Her 
Majesty’s Government and their con- 
duct, and of which he and his hon. 
Friends so much complained, was preju- 
dicially affecting both the military and 
the civil government of Egypt. The 
Government had throughout, from the 
beginning of the last ata of Par- 
liament to the present time, said one 
thing while they were doing another. 
Under the pressure of circumstances, 
stronger than the Government itself, 
they had occasionally done the right 
thing; but they had always vitiated 
their action by the premature statement 
of their intention to withdraw, which 
stopped further progress in the right 
direction. Her Majesty’s Government 
should have adopted a perfectly different 
line of conduct, and, instead of making 
premature declarations, they should 
have remained silent when asked to state 
when they intended to retire from Egypt, 
and then the result would have been 
far more in furtherance of their actual 
policy than the language which they 
had unfortunately held. But what could 
they expect from the Prime Minister 
when they found him catching at the 
language of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), 
and describing the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government as a policy of 
‘Rescue and retire.” The word ‘re- 
tire” had such a magical effect upon his 
conscience and sympathy that he could 
not refrain from turning round, and, as it 
were, expressing his sympathy with the 
sentiments of the hon. Member. This 
anxiety to announce a policy which was 
inconsistent with the viewsof the country, 
and inconsistent with much of the line 
of action which had been adopted by the 
Government, equally affected the mili- 
tary as well asthe civil situation. In that 
day’s Zimes there was a telegram from 
Khartoum—-he was not sure whether it 
was one of the telegrams which had 
been alluded to by other speakers—to 
the effect that General Gordon was 
greatly embarrassed in carrying on his 
work by the premature statement of the 
Government that the whole of the 
Soudan was to be immediately aban- 
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doned. It was quite evident General 
Gordon would have profited very much 
by a little more ambiguity and reticence _ 
on the part of the Government, because 
it must be recollected that the uncom- 
promising and unqualified statements of 
the Prime Minister were telegraphed 
not merely to Cairo and Alexandria, but 
to the remotest parts of the Soudan, 
where the Arabs were in arms aga‘nst 
us. As he was upon the subject of 
Khartoum, he ought to say he agreed 
very much with the views which were 
expressed just now by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett). He could not help thinking 
that events would prove that it was 
premature, dangerous, and impolitic to 
announce that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment would be required to withdraw 
from the whole of the Soudan. It was 
not merely that the question of slavery 
might cause that policy to be recon- 
structed as time went on; but in the 
interest of the civilized world, in the 
interest of all the enlightened and 
scientific men who took so much trouble 
now-a-days in penetrating the most 
barbarous regions of Central Africa, a 
reversal of the Government’s present 
policy might be necessary. Scientific 
men were disgusted beyond measure at 
the surrender on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the great advances towards 
civilization which recent enterprize had 
brought about. It was a disgrace to 
this country that it should take the lead 
in abandoning the Valley of the Nile, 
which had been laid open to civilization 
by the heroic efforts of our great 
travellers. He believed that what he 
might call the Mesopotamia of the Nile 
and the town of Khartoum were points of 
the greatest consequence, which might 
by-and-bye require to be reconquered 
and handed over to Egypt, or some other 
civilized country. The scientific men 
were very strong and powerful in the 
Metropolis. Many of the scientific 
gentlemen with whom he was acquainted 
were supporters of the general policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government; but the 
whole of the Government’s Egyptian 
policy was by them unanimously con- 
demned. He should not be afraid if the 
Government were to announce that they 
would undertake what was called a 
Protectorate of Egypt, although the 
term was a little ambiguous. He was 
not frightened by the examples of Pro- 
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tectorates which the Prime Minister put 
before them the other day. A Pro- 
tectorate of Egypt founded upon the 
analogy of that of the Ionian Islands 
would not be a very serious or objection- 
able thing. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, speaking ex cathedra the other 
day, laid it down as an uncontrovertible 
principle that there was no alternative 
between the policy which the Govern- 
ment had pursued and the policy of 
absolute annexation. That was a most 
exaggerated and unwarranted view of 
the question. The Government them- 
selves had given them an example of 
something between those two policies 
in the authority exercised in Egypt 
during the presence there of Lord 
Dufferin. There was no actual annexa- 
tion then ; but the policy now pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Government was 
certainly very decidedly different from 
that which prevailed during Lord 
Dufferin’s presence in Cairo. Lord 
Dufferin was responsible, in an in- 
direct way, for all that occurred; in- 
deed, no step was taken in civil and 
military government in Egypt without 
his authority and cognizance. The 
only drawback to Lord Dufferin’s 
ogee was that everybody knew that 

is period of retention of office, or 
of power, could not last very long, and 
that it was extremely doubtful what 
successor might be appointed. No suc- 
cessor was appointed, and his (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth’s) impression was that a 
great change for the worse took place on 
his departure in the policy of the Govern- 
ment. He had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the departure of General Hicks 
from Egypt to the Soudan.- General 
Hicks went as it now turned out, on a 
forlorn hope ; but he went under the eye 
of Lord Dufferin, who was in power at 
thetime, and whose complete control over 
the Government of Egypt was undoubted 
and unquestioned. It might be well 
for the Government to say that they 
renounced responsibility when they 
washed their hands of the whole busi- 
ness; but the multitude who witnessed 
General Hicks’s departure believed that 
Lord Dufferin was probably on the 
ground, and that, if not responsible, 
he was a silent party to the proceedings. 
The people who witnessed the procession 
through Cairo thought more of Lord 
Dufferin’s presence at that moment than 
of the protests and repudiations which 
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were to be found in the Blue Books. 
The Prime Minister said the other day 
that some progress had been made in 
improving the civil government of 
Egypt. No doubt, something had been 
done; but how much more might have 
been done in the 21 months which had 
elapsed since the battle of Tel-el-Kebir ? 
The irrigation of Egypt had been sur- 
veyed and reported upon. Nothing, how- 
ever, had been actually begun, yet the 
expenditureof asmall sum of money upon 
irrigation in Egypt would produce im- 
mediate results, and would have been 
productive ere now of considerable profit. 
The plan for the sale of the Domain 
lands was settled last year; but it was 
not carried out, owing to the departure 
of Lord Dufferin. The same might be 
said with regard to the indemnities. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke) had clearly 
shown that the Government were deeply 
responsible in the matter of the indem- 
nities. It was not only that their action 
at Alexandria was the indirect cause of 
the destruction of the city, but when the 
Khedive was restored to power he was 
hand and glove with the Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Forces, and he 
voluntarily promised to make good the 
damage. The indemnities might have 
been settled; but nothing had been 
done, because of the financial difficulty 
which was always weighing on the Go- 
vernment of Egypt. Again, as to the 
military establishments. They had seen 
how little reliance could be placed upon 
the forces organized, whether by Baker 
Pasha or by Sir Evelyn Wood. But 
the time was rapidly approaching when 
Sir Evelyn Wood, and all the officers 
who took service under him, would re- 
linquish their appointments. They only 
engaged to serve the Egyptian Govern- 
ment for two years, and that period 
would come to an end at the close of the 
present year. In this respect there was 
a difficulty in store for the Government. 
How were they going to replace Sir 
Evelyn Wood and his officers? Cer- 
tainly, some officers had been enlisted 
and sent out within the last few weeks ; 
but the confusion in the Egyptian Army 
would be very great in the course of a 
few months, unless some real steps were 
taken to avoid it. He felt that until 
that was done the withdrawal of our 
forces would not only be impossible, but 
absurd. With regard to the finances 
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generally, they had heard that some- 
thing like an interchange of civilities 
had taken place between the house of 
Rothschild and the Government. If that 
was done the other day, why could it 
not be done six months ago? If Mr. 
Vincent was coming to London within 
the next week to arrange for some further 
operations, why could not Sir Auckland 
Colvin have entered into the same nego- 
tiations when he was in London last 
June? He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) thought 
the house of Rothschild would have been 
quite as ready to assist the Egyptian Go- 
vernment then asnow. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Slagg) con- 
tended that financiers were the enemies 
of Egypt, and that cotton merchants were 
its friends. He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) be- 
lieved that cotton-growing and finance 
were of equal importance to the per- 
manent welfare of Egypt; merchandise, 
commerce, and finance were essential to 
Egypt’s success. Even now, at the 
eleventh hour, he would appeal to the 
Government to make up their mind, and 
act without reserve in the direction that 
not only hon. Members who sat on the 
Opposition side of the House, but, judg- 
ing from certain speeches which they 
had made, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
desired. He wished them to act in ac- 
cordance with their duties and en- 
gagements towards Egypt and the 
Egyptian people—duties and engage- 
ments which were very serious, and 
could not be evaded. He wished them 
to act in accordance with the wishes of 
the vast majority of the people of this 
country. In doing so they would fulfil 
the expectation of all rational politicians 
in Europe without any exception ; they 
would consult the interests of English- 
men both here and in India; and even 
in reckoning with their own supporters 
they would see they would gain more 
credit by following the sagacious advice 
of the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Ry- 
lands), than by siding with the narrow- 
mindednessof the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), or 
the cynicism of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that what, to his 
mind, was the strongest argument 
against this Vote—namely, that Egypt 
could very well afford to meet the ex- 

enditure herself—had hardly as yet 
een touched on. Whatever might 
be the case in Egypt Proper, it could 
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not be pretended that we had any na- 
tional interests in the Soudan, and these 
operations of General Graham must con- 
sequently be regarded as undertaken on 
behalf of Egyptian interests with which 
we were in no way immediately con- 
cerned. Primd facie the cost ought, there- 
fore, to fall on the Cairo Treasury, which, 
if some very obvious and practicable 
financial reforms were carried out, would - 
be well able to bear it. Before justify- 
ing this statement, however, he begged 
to avail himself of this opportunity to 
refer very briefly to some other alleged 
reforms which the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) and the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had both 
claimed to have been already achieved 
by our Agents in Egypt. Thus credit 
had been taken for great progress in 
the establishment of the new Native 
Courts; while the fact was that this 
reform, the initiative in which was due 
to the late Khedive, had advanced very 
little beyond the point at which he left 
it. Some few Belgian and Dutch Judges 
were, indeed, now idling about Cairo at 
large salaries; but not a single one of 
the proposed new tribunals was yet open. 
As regards the so-called ‘‘ Legislative 
Assembly,’’ projected by Lord Dufferin, 
and for which great credit had also been 
taken, he need merely say that that was 
about the most worthless delusion of 
the whole. So, too, as to irrigation ; 
Colonel Moncrieff had, indeed, made a 
survey and report; but not asingle mile 
of new canal had yet been made, nor a 
mile of even the existing ones cleaned 
out. The whole irrigating system had 
been neglected since the deposition of 
Ismail, and was now in very much 
worse condition than when he left it. 
Similarly as to the police; that, to be 
sure, had been ‘‘re-modelled;”’ but 
with the result that it was, at that 
moment, everywhere more inefficient 
than it had been any time within the 
past 20 years. And so too, lastly, as 
regards the prisons. Mr. Olifford Lloyd 
had, it was true, cleaned out and other- 
wise improved the state of the gaol in 
Cairo; but in the interior—at Tantah, 
Damietta, Rosetta, Mansourah, Assiout, 
Kenneh, and elsewhere, absolutely no- 
thing had been done in this direction. 
He could affirm this on the authority of 
wholly trustworthy information, and it 
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was but right that the truth should be 
known. But whatever might be the 
difficulty and failure as yet as regards 
these various reforms, those to which he 
desired to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee were still more important, and, if 
carried out, would effectualiy and per- 
manently set right what was the main 
difficulty and danger in the Egyptian 
‘ situation—its finances. These were— 
(1) the Tribute to the Porte; (2) the 
abolition of the Capitulations ; (3) the 
equalization of the Land Tax; (4) the 
revision of the Law of Liquidation. As 
regarded the Tribute, the Committee 
would, perhaps, remember that this 
heavy tax on Egypt, for which the 
Porte had never rendered the least 
equivalent, originally stood at £376,000 
a-year; but, in 1866, was raised to 
£675,000, in consideration of the Fir- 
man which in that year conferred on 
Ismail Pasha the title of Khedive, and 
made the succession hereditary to his 
eldest son. To this was subsequently 
added another £85,000, for the cession 
of Massowah and Berbera, raising the 
black mail now paid to Turkey to 
a round sum of £760,000 a-year. It 
was obvious that that was a monstrous 
payment, extracted from the blood and 
sweat of a population on whom the 
Porte had never conferred a benefit, 
and which there was absolutely no- 
thing but a corrupt personal bargain to 
justify. This heavy drain should, there- 
fore, be reduced to at least its original 
figure, and a saving of £384,000 a-year 
be thus effected. The fact that the 
Porte had mortgaged the present sum 
for its Tribute Loan supplied no argu- 
ment against such an economy, as those 
who bought the stock of that Loan did 
so at their own risk, and speculatively 
took their security with all its ‘ equi- 
ties.” As regarded the Capitulations, if 
we are to exercise any power over Egyp- 
tian Administration, the ratson d’étre 
for those would be wholly gone. As it 
was, the immunities which they unjustly 
conferred on some 100,000 foreigners 
most seriously affected the Customs, Ex- 
cise, Land Tax, and many other branches 
of the Revenue, to which justice could 
not be done so long as these old checks 
on Turkish misrule remained in force. 
With the precedent of the French in 
Tunis, there should be little difficulty in 
their abrogation ; and if anything like 
broad and equitable reform was to be 
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effected, that must be done. If it were 
done, the Revenue might expect to gain 
at least £250,000 a-year. But, finan- 
cially, the equalization of the Land Tax 
was even more important. At present, 
nearly three-fourths of the whole 
4,900,000 acres of tilled land in Egypt, 
held under the miré tenure, paid an ave- 
rage tax of 22s. an acre ; while more than 
a fourth, chiefly owned by the Pashas, 
Beys, and other favourites of the Vice- 
roys—held under-what was called the 
oushurieh tenure—paid only an average 
of 7s. an acre. It was under this latter 
tenure that Nubar Pasha, for instance, 
held his large estates, which were nearly 
all the gift of the late Khedive. Well, 
if that gross injustice to the fellaheen, 
who paid the higher rate for generally 
worse land, were redressed by the lower 
being raised to a level with the higher 
rate, the demonstrable gain to the Trea- 
sury would be above £850,000 a-year. 
But quite as urgent, and more imme- 
diately fructuous, would be a reduc- 
tion of the interest paid on the bonded 
Debt under the Law of Liquida- 
tion. At present this involved a yearly 
charge of £3,382,406, exclusive of 
the interest paid on the Domain and 
Daira Loans, which were separately 
dealt with. Well, it was obvious that 
this was a monstrous charge on a total 
Revenue of less than £9,000,000 a-year ; 
and the only remedy for it was a reduc- 
tion of, at least, 1 of the 4 per cont—plus 
a Sinking Fund—now paid on the Unified 
Stock. This alone, even without touching 
the Preference Stock, would represent 
a saving of some £550,000 per annum. 
For that the increased security, given 
to the Stock by our presence in Egypt, 
would be far more than an equivalent; 
and in view of this there would not, 
he believed, be any difficulty in effect- 
ing the necessary modification of the 
law under which the existing interest 
charges were fixed. If, then, these 
several reforms were effected, it would 
be seen that, what with economies and 
new revenue, the resultant gain to 
the Treasury would roundly exceed 
£2,000,000 a-year,—a sum more than 
enough to place Egyptian finance on 
the very soundest footing, without call- 
ing on the British taxpayer for a penny. 
But these great and fructuous reforms 
could not be expected so long as the 
resent shilly-shally no-policy of Her 

ajesty’s Government was adhered to, 
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They were possible only under an avowed 
British Protectorate, and for that and all 
the blessings it would confer on the 
Egyptian people they supplied an un- 
answerable argument. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS: I only 
rise for the purpose of making two ob- 
servations which will not be long — 
neither one nor the other. The first 
observation I wish to make is, that I do 
not understand the new policy of silence 
taken up by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Iam quite sure that the speech of my 
noble Friend (Lord George Hamilton ), 
at the opening of the debate to-night, 
was well worthy of an answer; also the 
speech which followed by an old Col- 
league of the Government (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), every word of which must 
have gone to the heart of the Govern- 
ment, and must have been a warn- 
ing to them that they must take great 
care what they are doing, if they 
mean still to guide the Councils of this 
great nation. That right hon. Gentle- 
man touched upon the subject of Khar- 
toum, and upon the suggested advent to 
power of Zebehr Pasha, and the conse- 
quent increase in the Slave Trade, which 
isa matter much more likely to touch 
the feelings of every Englishman than 
any of those stories of Bulgarian atroci- 
ties of which we heard so much a few 
years ago. This policy of silence is to 
my mind most wonderful. I do not 
know whether any Members of the Go- 
vernment were present when the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Orkney (Mr. 
Laing) made his speech; but, whether 
or not, that speech is also one which re- 
quires to be answered, and which must 
be answered before the debate closes. 
This policy of silence, this policy of re- 
tiring from the debate before they have 
extricated themselves from the position 
in which they find themselves, is a new 
policy. When this debate began last 
Thursday, both the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) and the Prime 
Minister said they would make short 
speeches, as they would, in all probabi- 
lity, have to speak again in the course 
of the debate. The noble Marquess 
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most faithfully kept his promise, and 
his speech was short; but the Prime 
Minister as faithfully forgot his promise, 
and his speech was long; but, at all 
events, I think we are entitled to ask 
that before this debate closes we may 
have that further statement from the 
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Government which we were promised 
when the debate was opened, especially 
considering the speeches which have 
been made on this side of the House 
and the important speeches which have 
come from, at least, two Members on 
the other side in the course of this even- 
ing’s discussion. It is difficult to account 
for the silence of the Government. I 
wonder whether it is because they are 
not agreed. We have often charged 
them with being disagreed in the Cabi- 
net; but that charge has always been 
denied, althongh, in the long run, events 
have always proved the charge to be 
well founded. After a charge of this 
kind has been made, we always find 
that some Member of the Cabinet drops 
out of it. On this very Egyptian Ques- 
tion, ene of its most important Members 
left the Cabinet. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman left them the very moment the 
bombardment of Alexandria took place, 
because, as he said, he considered their 
policy had been wrong from the very 
beginning, and that he could no longer 
go with them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright), to whom I refer, left the 
Cabinet, and when he took that course 
of action, you may depend upon it there 
were other Members of the Cabinet very 
much of his way of thinking. There 
are, very probably, Members of the 
Cabinet who still agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman, although they have 
not left their Colleagues. The Govern- 
ment say they represent the action of 
the Liberal Party as a whole; but we 
know that, on this matter, the Liberal 
Party is disagreed, and that there are 
Members of the extreme Radical Party 
in the Cabinet—we have every reason 
to believe, indeed, that the Cabinet are 
by no means agreed as to the policy 
that is to be pursued. Is that the 
reason of their silence, then, or is it 
because, as they say, they have so 
often explained their policy that it is no 
use repeating it over and over again? 
Only the other day, the Prime Minister 
said he had repeated the policy of the 
Government, and explained it so often, 
that he thought he required the in- 
dulgence of the House in venturing to 
repeat it again; and the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Earl Granville), in ‘another place,” has 
said that as the Government had re- 
| peated their policy 16 or 17 times, he 
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must decline to repeat it again. But, 
if they have so often repeated their 
policy, they have never yet explained it 
to the satisfaction and to the intelligence 
of the country. It so happens that the 
Members of the Government have 
spoken not only inside, but outside 
this House; and their voices have been 
weakened, in attempting to explain 
their policy, by the fact that there has 
been such a wide difference between 
their statements—even the explanations 
we have had, with all the eloquence and 
ingenuity of the Prime Minister himself, 
have been nullified by the widely 
different explanations which have been 
given in ‘‘another place.” Let us 
inquire what really is the policy of the 
Government—let us examine it for one 
moment; and I now here come to m 
second point, on which I will detain the 
House for a very few minutes. From 
the speeches we heard on Thursday 
night, we may be able to gather what is 
the policy of the Government, and where 
it is that we differ so essentially from 
them; and that is the point I want to 
accentuate to-night. The Prime Minis- 
ter, in the speech in which he introduced 
the Reform Bill, said he would have to 
consider the question affirmatively and 
negatively. I should like to take these 
very words of his in considering this 
question of the policy of the Govern- 
ment. Let us consider what has fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman nega- 
tively, and what has fallen from the 
Government, affirmatively, and I think 
we shall see what is the feeling of the 
Government and how the feeling of the 
Opposition—which I believe to be the 
feeling of the country—differs from that 
of the Government. Let us take the 
negative side first. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who brought forward 
this Motion (Colonel Stanley), in a 
speech which it was not difficult to 
understand, for the reason that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman spoke as 
plainly as a man could speak, has given 
his view of what the policy of the 
— would be; and the Prime 
inister could not help acknowledging 
that such was the case, because he said— 
‘* We have heard in it something like a 
clear and comprehensive plan arrived at 
by the speeches of the Opposition, and 
we have this advantage—that we are and 
desire to be at distinct issue with regard 
to their policy so far as we can discern it.”’ 
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I am glad that those words were spoken. 
I am glad that now, after all the taunts 
that have been thrown out, to the effect 
that we had no opinions, and never 
suggested a policy, and had nothing to 
put before the country, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, than 
whom there can be no better judge, says 
he is at distinct issue with us as to our 
policy. The sooner the country knows 
that the better ; for it is no use our say- 
ing ‘‘ We find fault with your policy” 
unless we have one of our own to 
suggest. I am quite ready to meet the 
point as to our policy ; but it has been 
already met by my right hon. and 
gallant Friend. We have it now, on the 
authority of the Prime Minister, that he 
discerns what it is, and that the Govern- 
ment are at distinct issue with it. Let 
there be no mistake about that. Now 
we come to another sentence of the 
Prime Minister’s. He goes on discuss- 
ing the speech of my right hon. and 
gallant Friend, and says— 

‘‘We cannot enter with advantage on the 

consideration of a policy for Egypt Proper, 
until we are enabled in some degree to close this 
chapter in the Soudan, and especially the mili- 
tary chapter.” 
I do not quite know whether that means 
that the policy of the Government is to 
change, because of the events which 
have happened in the Soudan, or not. 
The Prime Minister does not express 
himself on that point ; but he goes on to 
say— 

‘“‘The right hon. and gallant Gentleman is 
under no such difficulty—he has got his plan 
cut and dry, and he has told us what itis. It 
is that the Egyptian Government should be 
swept clean away; it is that the Khedive may 
be maintained, or shall be maintained, as a 
puppet in the hands of the British authorities.” 
Well, I should like to ask what -the 
Khedive is at the present moment; I 
should like to know what power the 
Khedive has? If he expresses a single 
wish, you say it shall not be carried 
out; if one of his Ministers disagrees 
with the Minister you have placed under 
him as Under Secretary, you say that 
Under Secretary is to have the power, 
and the Minister is to be dismissed, 
and you dismiss him accordingly. You 
say—‘‘ The political, military, judicial, 
and financial government of Egypt is to 
be conducted not only in word, but in 
fact, on an English plan.” What is the 
position of the Egyptians in Egypt— 
have they any part or parcel in this 
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policy? They have an Army; but can 
they stir without our advice or direc- 
tion? When you come to judicial mat- 
ters, have you not destroyed all the 
elements of justice that were to be found 
in the country, and have you not set up 
your own Courts and Judges to admi- 
nister the judicial system in submission 
to dictates from England? And as to 
finance, do you believe that the Egyptian 
Government, as a Government, can spend 
one single shilling without your leave 
and approval? We might suppose that 
England had assumed the Government 
of Egypt; but that is what the Prime 
Minister said Her Majesty’s Ministers 
would not do. But that is exactly what 
you have done in actual fact, only that 
you will not acknowledge it. You have 
destroyed the Government of Egypt; 
you have absolutely annihilated the 
Army; you have, to use your own 
words, ‘‘dismissed and shattered”’ the 
Cabinet of the Khedive; you will not 
allow any of his Ministers to have the 
slightest authority in the Cabinet or 
elsewhere without your permission ; and 
yet you say that all this is what you will 
not do—you will not assume the Govern- 
ment of the country. That is the nega- 
tive side of what we find; now let us 
come to the affirmative side, and see 
how far you can go along with us, and 
where it is that we differ from you. 
Before, however, 1 enter upon that, I 
must refer once more to the reasons the 
Prime Minister gave for not assuming 
openly this power which he exercises 
actually. He said it 

“ Would be a gross breach of the public law 
of Europe. I hope this country will well con- 
sider .... before it undertakes the government 
in Egypt of a Mahommedan people.” 
As to the breach of the public law of 
Europe, what have you done with the 
Khedive? You have, in the first place, 
shattered his Government; you have, in 
the next place, absolutely changed the 
relations on which he stands towards 
his Suzerain, the Sultan of Turkey ; you 
have forced him to give up the greater 
eee of his Empire, and to withdraw 
rom it—and when I say the greater 
part, I mean in size, not in importance. 

hat more can you do to degrade that 
Sovereign in the eyes of his people, and 
how ean you say that, if assuming the 
actual Government is a gross breach of 
the public law of Europe, you have not 
committed that breach? Now let us 
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come to the affirmative side of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s policy. The Prime 
Minister said— 

‘‘The right hon. and gallant Gentleman ”— 
meaning my right hon. and gallant Friend— 
“.... made an appeal to us... . entreating 
us to remain in Egypt until our work is done. 
If there is one declaration more than another 
that we have reiterated until the House must be 
sick of hearing of it, it is that very declaration, 
and it now comes out as the climax of a great 
Opposition speech, addressed to us in total for- 
getfulness of the language which we have used 
so often and so freely that it requires a special 
petition for the indulgence of the House if one 
were to attempt to use it again.”’ 


‘‘ Hear, hear!’’}] Oh, yes. Hon. Gen- 

emen cry ‘‘ Hear, hear ! ’—they cheer 
‘‘until our work is done.” But let us 
have the issue raised a little more 
clearly. The question is, what is your 
work? The noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War (the Marquess of 
Hartington), 13 months ago, took it 
upon himself to say your work would 
be over in six months; but your work 
has not begun. The Prime Minister, at 
the end of last Session, said he hoped 
that within six months there would not 
be a British soldier left in Egypt. 
[** No, no!” ] Well, some Member of 
the Government said it—either the Prime 
Minister or the Secretary of State for 
War. Your work had not begun when 
you made these declarations. When we 
come to the great feast on the Lord 
Mayor’s Day, we find an announcement 
made to an astonished and silent gather- 
ing of citizens, to the effect that your 
work was done, and that the order had 
been given for the troops to retire. 
Why, I say, at that time, your work 
had not begun. In spite of your want 
of foresight, you must have known, 
from the statements of your Agents, 
what the danger before you was,.and 
yet you did not dare to face it. You 
knew that Parliament was to meet in 
February, and that you had given a 
pledge, as far as you could, to your sup- 
porters below the Gangway, which pledge 
you could not redeem, but which you 
did not care at that moment to disavow. 
Circumstances compelled you to refrain 
from any attempt at withdrawing the 
British troops before the meeting of 
Parliament. This is where our differ- 
ence lies. I have ventured to speak over 
and overagain on this point, and I venture 
to repeat before the face of the Committee 
what I have said over and over again, 
that you have never openly recognized 
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and acknowledged your responsibilities. 
You have done what events have forced 
you to do; but you have been ashamed 
of telling the world what your responsi- 
bilities are, and of acting up to them. 
You have been content to call things by 
wrong names; and, if I may so say, to 
play false with yourselves. I will quote 
a few sentences which fell from a Mem- 
ber of the Government in “ another 

lace.” I have the more right to do so 

ecause they refer to something which 
was said by myself. The noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in ‘‘ another place,” said an obligation 
had fallen on us by the course of events, 
and referred to something I had said to 
the effect that we were occupying Egypt, 
and that we did not mean to annex 
Egypt, or to remain in permanent occu- 
pation of it; but that it would be an 
act of treachery to Europe, to Egypt, 
and to ourselves, if we withdrew our 
troops before there was a reasonable 
prospect of a suitable Government being 
set up. I dare say I used words very 
like those; but I added a sentence that 
should also have been quoted by the 
noble Earl, showing my notion of what 
the responsibility of the Government 
was. I added that they should state 
openly and in the face of day—‘‘ Here 
we are and here we intend to remain— 
we are the only people who are the Go- 
vernment of Egypt—it is perfectly use- 
less setting up the Khedive as a Govern- 
ment, and Secretaries of State, with 
Under Secretaries under them, so that 
you are not responsible for the acts of 
those Secretaries, unless you choose to 
be.” I said it was useless to set up 
Egyptian Ministers whom you could turn 
away at a moment’s notice if they did 
not do what you wanted them to do, and I 
asked if it was your intention to support 
your own Ministers against those of the 
Khedive, why did you not acknowledge 
it at once? The real evil is that you 
have been always putting before the 
people of Egypt the provisional charac- 
ter of your power and responsibility in 
their country, and that you have un- 
necessarily accentuated that fact. You 
have led the people of Egypt to believe, 
you have led the people of Europe and 
the Mahdi to believe, that your policy 
is to scuttle out of Egypt the moment 
you can get out of it with credit to your- 
selves. This is where we entirely differ 
from you; we do not want to call it ugly 
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distinct from yours is in the fact that 
we hold England to be responsible for 
the Government of Egypt, while you do 
not. We say you have made her re- 
sponsible—that it is in consequence of 
your acts that this responsibility rests 
with us. If the people of Egypt are 
left to believe that six months from 
January, 1883, six months from August, 
1883, or six months from now—March, 
1884 — we are going to retire from 
Egypt, how can you possibly imagine 
that any of the tribes or the people in 
that country will rally round your stand- 
ard? How can you expect them to be 
with you, when they know that within 
six months they may be deserted by 
you, and that the people, in opposition 
to whom they have taken up arms under 
the British flag, may fall upon them and 
punish them for what they have done? 
If they have read the history of the past 
few unfortunate years, they may know 
well enough what penalty they may have 
to pay for rallying round our standard ; 
they may know that the tribes who 
helped us in Afghanistan suffered se- 
verely in consequence, and that a similar 
fate attended those South African tribes 
who rendered us assistance. The pre- 
sent Government in South Africa did 
not remember the old precept so in- 
tensely valuable and necessary for Go- 
vernments to remember—namely, that 
if you require the help of your neigh- 
bour you must not disappoint him. Then 
there is another question before us. You 
have ruined Egypt; you have brought 
her at the present moment almost down 
upon her knees; and the question is, how 
is she to be got up again and revived ? 
She should be revived just as Ireland 
ought to be revived, by restoring con- 
fidence and inducing capital to flow into 
the country—by making people believe 
that if they invest their money in the 
country they will be quite sure it will 
be safe. The Natives know perfectly 
well that the Government of Egypt is in 
your hands, and they should know that 
you are going to keep it until you see 
that it is safe and firm. Prosperity will 
then be restored; but if you go dangling 
before the eyes of Egypt the prospect 
that in this six months the country will 
be evacuated, or in that six months you 
will have retired, you will not get any- 
one to invest a single shilling in the 
country. In this we see the fundamental 
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ly difference between our policy and yours. 
at You are afraid of the Gentlemen who 
or sit below the Gangway. You are afraid 
lo of their threats. My right hon. and 
e- gallant Friend used a simile which I 
of thought a very good one; you are like 
ts a man who always has his beard over 
re his shoulder, looking to see who is fol- 
m lowing him. We are not, and that is 
t, the difference between our policy and 
h, yours; and in that policy we believe 
m the country is on our side, and I am 
18 certain that if you want to get out of 
in Egypt with honour and credit to this 
d- country you will have, sooner or later, to 
) adopt this policy which we have put 
in {  befure you. Do not say it is your policy 
ry —it is not. The Prime Minister under- 
yn stood this well enough, for he said— 
or “That is exactly what we will not do ;” 
id and that is the difference between us. 
? One word before I sit down as to the 
st Soudan. No doubt this question of the 
iW Soudan is a difficult and delicate one ; 
78 but there is no doubt about it that the 
1; difficulty is of your own creating. No 
10 one can possibly doubt that after read- 
e- ing the Blue Books. If you had given 
ar advice on your own responsibility; if 
e8 you had followed out Lord Dufferin’s 
8 policy—if Lord Dufferin had remained 
id in Egypt, you would never have had one 
n- of the calamities which have occurred. It 
0- is because you withdrew Lord Dufferin 
at from Egypt and turned away from his 
h- policy that all these difficulties have 
on come upon you—difficulties from which 
uu you do not know how to extricate your- 
at selves. How are we situated at this 
nD moment? You have this distinct warn- 
w ing from your own trusted officer—that 
? it would be a heavy blow on the autho- 
id rity of the Khedive if you withdraw 
n- from the Soudan; that there is a fana- 
to tical population there which would be a 
78 great terror to Egypt; and that you 
18 would have to keep a powerful force 
Il outside Egypt Proper in order to re- 
ly strain that fanatical population in Upper 
in Egypt. There was another matter which 
at always impressed itself strongly on my 
20 mind—namely, that the population of 
ll Upper Egypt is also fanatical, and that 
ig their rising was added to enormously by 
ct the disaster which occurred to Hicks 
ll Pasha. I read in a letter from either 
iu your own officer, or from a newspaper 
y- correspondent, a description which im- 
18 ressed itself upon me very forcibly. 
al he writer said— 
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“ You talk of erecting fortifications either in 

Assouan or somewhere else, and you talk about 
placing guns and armies there ; but you might 
as well use fortifications and armies and guns 
to exclude the cholera from Egypt, as to Les 
out the influence of the Mahdi.” 
The influence of the Mahdi will be felt 
inside your fortifications, and that is 
what you will have to deal with; you 
will have to face the enmity of the popu- 
lation inside Egypt Proper, as well as of 
Upper Egypt, as the result of with- 
drawing from the Soudan. General 
Gordon has given you a note of warning 
which you must not neglect. He has 
told you distinctly that the emissaries 
of the Mahdi are, at the present moment, 
engaged in raising the tribes between 
Berber and Khartoum. He has told you 
distinctly that it is not owing to the dis- 
affection of the tribes that they are doing 
this, but because of the forecast you 
have unwisely published of your policy 
of abandoning the Soudan before you 
have taken proper precautions for its 
good government. General Gordon is 
a man whom you have trusted entirely 
in this matter; that is his opinion. It is 
the opinion of the officer in whose hands 
you have placed yourselves; and it 
should, therefore, receive the greatest 
consideration from you. An hon. Friend 
of mine the other day pointed out that 
General Gordon, in his first despatch, 
expressed amazement at the fact that 
you had determined upon abandoning 
the Soudan. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, who answered, ac- 
cused my hon. Friend of not having 
read through the despatch, or through 
another despatch, in which that sen- 
tence was qualified; but the right hon. 
Gentleman forgot that the qualifying 
words were words not warning you 
against the abandoning of the Soudan, 
but saying— 

“Tt is my strong opinion you cannot but 
help Egypt to retain that part of the Soudan 
which has not been already taken from her.” 
That is a very differentthing. In this 
matter of the Soudan, unless the Go- 
vernment act promptly, the victory of 
General Graham will go for nothing, 
and affairs will be in a worse condition 
eae than that which they were in 

efore. The Government must at once 
announce their intention of remaining 
in Egypt until they obtain their object. 
I do hope they will take these things to 
heart, and that, at all events, they will 
break this poliey of silence to which I 
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have referred. I hope they will ex- 
plain, as far as they can, the conversa- 
tion that took place between General 
Gordon and our Consular Agent at 
Khartoum. I cannot expect right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen who sit opposite 
me to go down on their knees and recant 
all they have said, and reverse all they 
have done; but I can assure them the 
country expects that in the future they 
will act with firmness, and that they will 
give up this policy of waiting on events, 
of drifting, of having no policy at all. 
The country expects that they will rally, 
and put before themselves the facts as 
they stand, and will recognize at once, 
and proclaim to the world, that we are 
practically and really the Governors of 
Egypt, and intend to remain so as long 
as we believe it to be to the interests not 
only of England, but of the civilized 
world, and of Egypt herself. I see the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) is about to rise. I am glad of 
it, as I was afraid this policy of silence 
was going to continue through the whole 
night. If any observations of mine may 
draw from the noble Marquess anything 
he would not otherwise have said I shall 
not have spoken in vain. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) has concluded his 
observations by referring to the policy 
of silence which he says Her Majesty’s 
Government have adopted during this 
debate. I think I can very easily explain 
what has actuated Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in not obtruding themselves 
in great numbers on the attention of the 
Committee. The debate was practically 
opened by thespeech—of which the right 
hon. Gentleman has spoken in not too 
high terms—of the right hon. and gal- 
lant Member for North Lancashire 
(Colonel Stanley). That speech was 
answered, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has admitted, very fully by my right 
hon. Friend atthe head of the Govern- 
ment. -The remainder of the debate 
during last Thursday night did not 
appear to us to be such as to call for any 
further reply from any Member of the 
Government; and it was our strong 
belief, as I stated at the time on the 
Motion for Adjournment, that, so far as 
the public interest was concerned, and 
without any detriment to the publie 
interest, the debate might have been 
very well suffered to conclude on that 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 





evening. Those among us whose fate it 
was to attend the greater part of that 
evening saw the manifest and evident 
difficulty with which the debate was 
kept alive at all. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] We 
saw that, at one time, the Benches o po- 
site were occupied by only two or on 
Gentlemen, and we saw the active efforts 
made by the hon. Member for North 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Winn) to induce hon, 
Members to rise. On the urgent repre. 
sentation of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that there were numerous hon. Gentle. 
men who desired to continue the debate 
we assented to the adjournment. It had 
been intimated, I believe, to hon. Mem. 
bers who sit opposite that if they deemed 
it to be incumbent upon them to take 


any great part in-the prolongation of. 


the debate, it was not the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to occupy 
any considerable time of the Committee 
in repeating declarations and explana- 
tions that had already been given. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) has said that the Prime Minister 
has admitted that the policy of the Op- 
position had been distinctly laid down in 
the speech of the right hon. and gal- 
lant Member for North Lancashire, 
and that we are now diametrically op- 
posed. I cannot recollect, during the 
progress of the debate, that the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment, or any of his Colleagues, or 
any hon. Gentleman on this side, has 
supported the policy which was enun- 
ciated in that speech with which this 
debate was opened; and the right hon, 
Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) him- 
self, in the observations he has just 
made, has not so much attempted to 
support the particular line of policy laid 
down by his right hon. Colleague, as to 
endeavour to prove that the policy enun- 
ciated by the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was practically the same 
policy as that pursued by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Before I sit down 
I will say a few words, although it is 
not necessary that I should do so, upon 
what I conceive to be the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in Egypt, and the 
difference between that and the policy 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite; but, before I proceed to that 
part of the subject, there are one or two 
points upon which I should like to make 
a few observations, and I can promise 
the Committee that I will do so ag 
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shortly as I can. I am indebted to the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colo- 
nel Stanley) for having pointed out to 
me that I had, perhaps, made an omis- 
sion in my opening remarks in not 
having made any reference to the gal- 
lant conduct of Sir Gerald Graham and 
the troops under him in the operations 
which have just taken place. I did not 
do that, because I had already spoken of 
that in the few observations I made in 
reply to Questions on the first day after 
the engagement at El Teb. I took the 
very earliest opportunity of expressing 
the sense which the Government and [ 
myself had of the exertions made by all 
who were concerned—both by the mili- 
tary authorities in Egypt and by Gene- 
ral Graham—of the excellence of the 
dispositions made by the officers and 
troops engaged, and of the gallant con- 
duct they had displayed, and the ad- 
mirable manner in which they had car- 
ried out the operations. It did not, 
therefore, occur to me that it was neces- 
sary, on a merely formal occasion, to re- 
peat the acknowledgments I had already 
made, as I thought sufficiently, on that 
occasion. On Thursday evening the 
hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) also 
criticized some of the arrangements which 
had been made with regard to the ope- 
rations between Suakin and Tokar, and 
I was surprised to hear him blame the 
military authorities for not having de- 
spatched, as a portion of the force, a 
regiment of the Army commanded by 
Sir Evelyn Wood. That was a matter 
which, in our opinion, was of the very 
highest importance in relation to the 
success of these operations. It must be 
remembered that Sir Evelyn Wood’s 
Army is not only an untried army, but 
isalso an extremely young army. It has 
only been organized for a period almost 
under one year, and that the operations 
about to be conducted by General Gra- 
ham were of a very trying and a very 
difficult character. We were ignorant 
of the exact numbers of the force we 
should have to deal with; but we knew 
it was one of a warlike and fanatical 
spirit. The peculiar dispositions which 
would have to be employed made it 
necessary that all portions of the force 
should be competent, and that we should 
be risking a reverse to the British arms, 
which might have been fatal not only in 





its immediate consequences, but in ulte- 
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rior results, if we had trusted any part 
of the success of the operations to troops 
which had not been thoroughly tried. 
The noble Lord the Member for Middle- 
sex (Lord George Hamilton), and also, 
I think, the hon. and gallant Member 
for Horsham (Sir Henry Fletcher), re- 
ferred to-night to some details of the 
Supplementary Estimate I am now ask- 
ing the Committee to vote. I think it 
will, perhaps, be convenient that we 
should postpone any minute discussion 
of those details until we have an op- 
portunity of discussing them on the 
general Army Estimates and the gene- 
ral Votes; but I may, perhaps, mention 
that the manner in which the Supple- 
mentary Estimate, Vote 12, which has 
called forth most criticism, is composed, 
in addition to the Egyptian War Ex- 
enditure, briefly stated, is as follows. 
e ask for £40,000 out of £122,000, in 
order to defray charges which are out- 
standing on the Vote of Credit 1882-3. 
Of that amount, £25,000 is for tents 
supplied for the expedition by the 
Indian Government. Further, we ask 
for £30,000 to replace stores issued to 
the Egyptian Government ; and we also 
ask for £50,000, which is the rough esti- 
mate of the value of the stores sent to 
Suakin. These stores have been issued 
from the Reserve in Egypt, and they 
have been replaced by the purchase and 
manufacture of stores, representing as 
nearly as possible the stores sent out. 
These stores have been distributed as 
fairly as possible, and a rough estimate 
of them has been included in Vote 12; 
for instance, rifles and ammunition sent 
out have been replaced by the purchase 
and manufacture of a large quantity at 
home. 
Sim HENRY FLETCHER: I asked 
about the charge of £13,000 for forage. 
Tue Marovess or HARTINGTON : 
A large portion of all these items is due 
to the necessity of providing for the ex- 
penses of the Army of Occupation in 
Egypt during the whole 12 months, in- 
stead of for six months, for which the 
original Estimate was taken. The Vote 
has been exceeded ; but ‘no real prac- 
tical charge came on the country, be- 
cause the Capitation Grant allowed by 
the Egyptian Government paid those 
excesses. But, going from the details 
of this Supplementary Estimate, I should 
like to say one or two words in reference 
to the Amendment before the Commit- 
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tee. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) moves 
to reduce the sum by a considerable 
amount, which practically includes all 
the expenditure in respect to the occu- 
pation of Egypt and the recent military 
expedition. I understand him to move 
this reduction principally on the ground 
that this expedition, if for the advantage 
of anyone, is for the benefit of the Egyp- 
tian Government, and therefore ought 
to be paid for by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. My hon. Friend admits that 
it is impossible, or not easy to make 
the Egyptian taxpayer pay more than he 
does at present, and that this expense 
ought to be met either by a reduction of 
the Turkish Tribute or by the bond- 
holders. I am not prepared to say that, 
in principle, I am very much disposed to 
go contrary to the contention of my hon. 
Friend ; but the Committee must look 
not at what is desirable now, but at what 
it is possible todo. My hon. Friend is 
as well aware as I am that the Egyptian 
Government, and also the arrangements 
under the Law of Liquidation, are in- 
ternational obligations which cannot be 
abrogated by a stroke of the pen, by the 
action of the British Government, or by a 
vote of this House. I am very far from 
saying that it may not be necessary ulti- 
mately for the Government to propose 
to the parties who are interested some 
modification of the Law of Liquidation. 
Through recent events Egypt has in- 
curred many losses and many expenses. 
It is possible that the necessity for a 
prolonged occupation by our military 
forces, or the re-organization of her 
military forces, may involve her in still 
further expenses ; and it is also possible 
that the reforms that are being intro- 
duced may, in the first instance, cause 
some increase in the Public Expendi- 
ture. All these things may increase the 
annual Expenditure of Egypt to an 
extent which will be incompatible with 
the maintenance, in its present form, of 
the Law of Liquidation; and I am far 
from denying that this question will be 
a proper subject to be raised by the 
English Government; but it is one 
which must be raised in a regular man- 
ner, and on a consideration of the whole 
position, in concert with the European 
Powers. It will be a question which 
will occupy considerable time, and in- 
volve considerable negotiation ; and if 
it is undertaken at all, it would be de- 
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sirable to deal with it as a whole, and 
not in an incidental way upon a small 
sum such as that we are asking the 
Committee to vote on the present occa- 
sion. If my hon. Friend is somewhat 
premature in asking that this great ques- 
tion of the financial condition of Egypt 
should be incidentally decided upon a 
Vote in Committee, I think the right 
hon. and gallant Member for North Lan- 
cashire (Colonel Stanley), and other 
hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House, are also somewhat premature in 
asking the Government, at this time, for 
a precise and definite explanation as to 
the exact arrangements which are to be 
made in the future for the garrisoning 
of Suakin and other Red Séa ports, 
That is also a small part of a very much 
larger question. I fully admit that the 
whole of the military arrangements in 
Egypt may require—and, indeed, will re- 
oe consideration. The con- 

itions of the problem are, to a certain 
degree—and perhaps to a considerable 
degree—qualified by the decision which 
has been forced by circumstances upon 
Egypt to evacuate the military occupa- 
tion by her garrisons of the Soudan. It 
is possible and probable that the Govern- 
ment of Egypt will have to make ar- 
rangements for the defence of the 
Southern Provinces of Egypt against 
invasion by warlike tribes, of a different 
character from those arrangements which 
were necessary when it was supposed to 
be in the power of Egypt to occupy and 
to hold the Soudan. And it is also pos- 
sible that the fanatical spirit aroused by 
the success of the religious movement 
may cause some disturbance and trouble 
in Egypt Proper, and that garrisons of 
a somewhat different character from 
those which were originally contem- 
plated will be required. I am perfectly 
willing to admit that there appear to be 
some recent events which throw some 
doubt on the value of the fighting capa- 
city of Sir Evelyn Wood’s Army as it is 
at present composed. We have asked 
Sir Evelyn Wood and Sir Evelyn Baring 
to send us the fullest information on that 
subject at the earliest possible date, and 
it is a question which must occupy the 
earliest consideration; but I submit to 
the Committee that this question of the 
military arrangements for the defence of 
the frontier and the interior of Egypt 
itself is one which must also be looked 
at as a whole, and that it would be pre- 
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mature on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government at this period to declare in 
what way the military garrisons which 
are to hold the Red Sea ports are to be 
ultimately constituted. Some question 
has been raised by the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton), and by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley), as to the expediency of the 
policy of holding the Red Sea ports at 
all. The noble Lord appeared to ex- 
press some doubt as to whether the 
recent military operations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Suakin had been intended 
for the protection of the Red Sea ports ; 
and he seemed to suggest that they were 
really intended to intrench Egypt in 
the position in which we had announced 
we did not think she should or could be 
—that is, of holding the Soudan. The 
hon. Member for Newcastle expressed 
some doubt as to whether the British 
Government should make itself respon- 
sible for the protection of the Red Sea 
ports. Perhaps it may be sufficient to 
say that no part of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government than that of 
assisting the Egyptian Government in 
the protection of these ports was more 
fully explained and stated in the debates 
which had previously taken place, or 
more fully acquiesced in by all parts of 
the House. It appears to me that there 
are several reasons why it is essentially 
necessary that the British Government 
should take care that those ports are held 
either bya civilized Power, or by a Power 
which is under the influence of civiliza- 
tion. In the first place, I consider it a 
matter of importance to British interests 
that the ports of the Red Sea should 
not be in a position which would tempt 
any other European Power to occupy 
them. We know very well that there 
are other European ‘Powers which would 
not be averse to the occupation of the 
ports on the Red Sea. It appears to 
me that the importance of the Red Sea, 
as being on our line of communication 
with our Indian Possessions, makes it 
of great importance that no other 
European Power should be established 
in any of these ports. Further, it is of 
great importance, in reference to the 
prevention of the Slave Trade, that 
these ports should be in the possession 
of either a civilized Power, or of a 
Power under the influence of civiliza- 
tion. If, as we hope and trust, satisfac- 
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tory arrangements are made on the Nile, 


and in Egypt itself, which will preclude 
the Nile routes being used for that 
traffic, the only route for the export of 
slaves from the interior of Africa will 
be by the Red Sea ports, and it is by 
the exercise of control over those ports 
that that traffic may be most effectually 
checked and put an end to. Finally, in 
the interests of the Soudan, and in the 
interests of civilization, it appears to 
me very necessary that these ports 
should not be in the hands of a bar- 


barous Power, such as the Arab Tribes, . 


which have lately been menacing it. 
Whatever may be the Power which is 
to hold the interior of the Soudan— 
whether it be the Egyptian Government 
or the Native Sultans, or whether, as 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite seem to 
desire, this country, or someone sup- 
ported by this country—it is certain 
that, sooner or later, after more or less 
prolonged disturbance, trade will revive, 
and the trade of the Soudan must al- 
ways go to Suakin, and probably Sua- 
kin will always be the principal route of 
that trade. The only way by which we 
can hope that the real and the best in- 
fluences of civilization will ever pene- 
trate to the interior of the Soudan is 
through the medium of trade ; and it 
isin the interests of the Soudan itself 
and of civilization that the principal 
ports of exit for the trade should be in 
the hands of a Power which is under 
the influence of civilization. Under 
these circumstances, I think there is 
ample reason, without any reference to 
the interior of the Soudan at all, why 
the Government of England should 
have given assistance to the Egyptian 
Government in defending the Red Sea 
ports, and especially Suakin, against 
the threatened attacks by the Arab 
Tribes. As to the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the Soudan itself, 
the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett), as I understood him, regretted 
the decision which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had come to, of recommend- 
ing the Egyptian Government to eva- 
cuate the whole of the Soudan. I do 
not know that it is necessary that I 
should follow the hon. Member at any 
length into that part of his observations, 
because he admitted that the views he 
held were not fully shared by the re- 
sponsible Members of the Party to 
which he belongs. In my opinion, 
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there is overwhelming evidence that the 
Egyptian Government has done nothing 
for thé civilization of the Soudan, and 
has done nothing for the protection of 
the country. General Gordon had ar- 
rived at a conclusion long before recent 
events took place. His firm opinion 
before he left this country was that the 
insurrection which had broken out in 
that country was an insurrection justi- 
fied by the misgovernment of the Sou- 
dan by the Egyptian Government. The 
hon. Member said that good and effi- 
cient Government had been established 
in some Provinces in the Soudan by a 
European Power. I believe that is the 
case ; but I donot think the hon. Mem- 
ber showed, and I do not think it is pos- 
sible to show, that the Government to 
which he referred had received any real 
assistance or support in the successful 
Administration it had established in 
those Provinces of the Soudan from the 
Egyptian Government. The Egyptian 
Government did nothing to support that 
Power; on the contrary, it was the 
Egyptian Government which made the 
task more difficult than it otherwise 
would have been ; and I know nothing 
that will prevent the exertions of such 
men being continued effectually, and 
perhaps more effectually, under some 
system of autonomy, than the nominal 
rule of the Egyptian Government. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I did 
not mention the Egyptian Government 
at all. I advocated the restoration of 
order under a British Governor General, 
with the consent of, and co-operation 
with, the Sovereign Power. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The hon. Member advocates the appoint- 
ment of a British Governor General of 
the Soudan ; but I think, in advocating 
that policy, the hon. Member stands al- 
most alone, and I do not know that there 
is anyone in this House who would sup- 
port the proposition that the British Go- 
vernment should make itself responsible 
for the goud government of the whole of 
the Soudan. Sir, the hon. Member has 
referred to Kassala, and the other gar- 
risons, with their trading populations; 
and he asks, how are you to withdraw 
those large populations which have 
grown up under the Egyptian Govern- 
ment? General Gordon tells us that 
these garrisons are perfectly secure from 
any attack which might be made against 
them; and that there is not the slightest 
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reason to fear that the garrisons and 
the Egyptian officials may not be with- 
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drawn. I do not see, after the with- 
drawal of the garrisons, that the trad- 
ing populations will have anything to 
fear. The problem which General Gor- 
don has to solve is the withdrawal of 
the Egyptian troops and the Egyptian 
officials, who have made themselves de- 
tested, and justly detested, by the people 
whom they have oppressed. The peace- 
ful trading population have, I believe, 
nothing to fear from the people of the 
country ; and, indeed, it has ee been 
known that there are a considerable 
number of that class who intended re- 
maining at Khartoum, whether the 
Egyptian garrison were withdrawn from 
that point or not. Then, Sir, I am not 
at all surprised that the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton), and my right hon. Friend - 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), should have referred to the 
statement which appeared recently in 
the newspapers, as to Zebehr Pasha 
being appointed Governor of Khartoum, 
in succession to General Gordon. Sir, 
the objections to such an appointment 
must be obvious to the Committee; and 
I can assure the Committee that no one 
could have been more surprised than 
Her Majesty’s Government when the 
first suggestion of such a course was 
made, and when it first appeared that 
General Gordon was contemplating its 
adoption. I need not take up the time 
of the Committee in repeating the ob- 
vious objections that there would be 
to such an appointment; but I desire 
to point out that the more obvious 
those objections are, and the more 
they are such objections as would be 
likely to occur to a person in General 
Gordon’s position, the more necessary it 
is that Her Majesty’s Government should 
satisfy themselves fully as to the reasons 
which have induced him to make such a 
suggestion; as to the reasons which 
have induced him to think that Zebehr 
Pasha, under the circumstances, would 
pursue an altered course of conduct, and 
what are the certain guarantees which, 
in General Gordon’s opinion, render it 
safe in the interests of humanity that 
such an appointment should be made. 
We have, of course, asked from General 
Gordon full explanations upon that 
point; and, as soon as they have been 
received and considered, the Government 
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will lose no time in coming to a decision. 
But what I want to point out to the 
Committee is, that we owe so much to 
General Gordon, who has gone on an 
expedition of an extremely dangerous, 
difficult, and delicate character, and who 
is known not only to be opposed to 
slavery—not only a man of ordinary 
humanity, but one who has devoted the 
greater part of his life, and is well 
known to be willing to sacrifice it, in the 
cause of humanity, and in protecting the 
welfare of the people in whom he takes 
so much interest—that it would not be 
just to General Gordon, and the charac- 
ter of the mission he has undertaken on 
behalf of the Government, to set aside 
summarily any suggestions he should 
make until Her Majesty’s Government 
have before them all the reasons which 
have induced him to makethem. But I 
can assure the Committee that the sug- 
gestion has not received the assent. of 
Her Majesty’s Government ; on the con- 
trary, we have expressed our surprise, 
and the strong objection we feel to make 
any such appointment. We are most 
anxious that General Gordon should, as 
rapidly as possible, complete his task 
and return from Khartoum, and from 
the dangerous and critical position 
which, of course, we are aware that he 
occupies so long as he remains there. 
It would be far better, in our opinion, 
that General Gordon should remain a 
longer time to complete the work him- 
self, than that he should receive the as- 
sistance of, or leave the succession to, an 
objectionable agent. All that I can state 
further is, that, on a matter of such car- 
dinal importance, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will lose no time, when full infor- 
mation is before them, in coming to a 
decision, and also in announcing that 
decision to the House in a form in which 
the House will be enabled to pronounce 
judgment upon it. Sir, we have been 
called upon over and over again, in the 
course of this discussion, to make some 
further declaration as to our policy in 
Egypt itself. The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) is, I am sorry to say, not satisfied 
with the declaration of the policy laid 
down ; he is not satisfied that we shall 
stay in Egypt until our work is done. 
He says we do not understand the com- 

letion of our work in the same sense as 

e and his hon. Friends understand it, 
and he refers to the speeches which have 
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been made by myself and my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister, as to the 
possible limit and character of our occu- 
pation, as showing that we have no idea 
of what the work to be accomplished is. 
Sir, I have already made some observa- 
tions in my speeches in this House and 
in the country upon this subject, and I 
will not weary the Committee by repeat- 
ing them. But I would point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman that he was inac- 
curate in saying that my right hon. 
Friend had announced his intention of 
immediately withdrawing the British 
garrisons from Egypt. All that my 
right hon. Friend said was, that the 
Government thought the time had come 
when they might possibly effect a further 
reduction of the garrisons ; and I firmly 
believe that, in the condition in which 
Egypt was, if these events in the Soudan 
had not occurred, the presence of 2,000 
or 3,000 troops in Egypt, for the pur- 
pose of supporting our Agent and the 
British officers by whom he is assisted, 
would have been amply sufficient for the 
maintenance of that security which we 
as well as the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite desire. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says we do not understand what 
our work really is. We admit, as far as 
it is possible to admit, that our duty is 
to remain in Egypt until a stable Go- 
vernment is established there, which can 
rest upon its own foundation, and which 
will inspire confidence not only in the 
people of that country, but also in those 
whose presence is so necessary there as 
furnishing the capital and the energy 
requisite for the development of the re- 
sources of Egypt. These declarations 
can only be supplemented either by fur- 
ther words, or further acts. Some have 
suggested that we should announce our 
intention of maintaining the occupation 
—the military occupation—of Egypt for 
a definite term of years. Sir, that is not 
a solution of this question which appears 
to my mind to have in it any elements 
which would commend it to the judg- 
ment of the Committee. It appears to 
me that any confidence which was based 
upon such a declaration on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government would be a 
confidence which, from the very nature 
of the declaration upon which it was 
based, would be one which would mate- 
tially diminish during the term, and 
which would in the end totally vanish. 
It seems to me that there would be far 
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greater confidence and security if the 
British Government should declare its 
intention of remaining in Egypt so long, 
and no longer, than was necessary for 
the establishment of a firm ‘and stable 
_ Government. Then, Sir, it is suggested 

that there are acts by which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may. supplement 
what has been done already. I under- 
stand what is first pointed at to.be the 
substitution of Englishmen for Egyptians 
in the high Offices of State. I doubt 
very much the wisdom of such a step. 
I have a strong opinion that, for the 
immediate and actual purposes of Egyp- 
tian administration, such substitution 
would not be of advantage to the people 
of Egypt. It is of no use making com- 
parisons between our Government in 
India and the Government in Egypt. I 
believe we secure, in the main, a good 
Government for India; but our officials 
charged with the Indian Government 
have the assistance of a trained Civil 
Service which has been in existence for 
_ years, and which, I understand, is con- 
versant with the ordinary Business of 
the country, and with the wants and 
necessities of the people. But, in Egypt, 
if the great Offices of State are placed in 
the hands of British officials, they have 
no such Civil Service to their hand as 
they have in India; and,: therefore, I 
believe that the substitution of English- 
men for Egyptians in every Department 
of the State would not tend to the 
immediate advantage or to the improve- 
ment of the Administration. And, fur- 
ther, the substitution suggested would 
have, in our opinion, that great objec- 
tion which I pointed out when I ad- 
dressed the House on a former occasion. 
The government of Egypt by English 
officials would be the entire exelusion of 
Egyptians from all positions of trust 
and responsibility ; and it would bring 
into use a system which would absolutely, 
and for ever, exclude the possibility of a 
Native Adminstration. Whenever a sys- 
tem of that kind, resting upon the foun- 
dation of British administration in all 
important Offices of the State, is with- 
drawn, the whole system must fall away; 
and, although it may be said that this is 
only advocated as a temporary arrange- 
ment, it is one which from its very 
nature must, unless it leaves anarchy 
behind it, be essentially of a permanent 
character. We are, therefore, not dis- 
posed to adopt that policy, if it be the 
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policy which is recommended by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. We 
fully admit that, so long as our military 
occupation continues, we are responsible 
for the main lines of the policy of the 
Egyptian Government. We admit that 
we have increased that responsibility by 
the action which we have thought it neces- 
sary to take on a very recent occasion, 
and that our responsibility is increased by 
the advice we have given with respect to 
the Soudan. We fully acknowledge that 
responsibility ; but we believe that we 
ean best discharge it, and best secure to 
Egypt good adminstration in the present 
and the future, by availing ourselves of 
such elements as exist in Egypt, with 
the hope that those elements may widen, 
strengthen, and increase until Egypt is 
capable of being governed by a Native 
and self-supporting Administration. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
there are two observations of the noble 
Marquess opposite the Secretary of State 
for War to which I wish to draw atten- 
tion. In the first place, the noble Mar- 
quess spoke of the prolongation of this 
debate, and he likewise referred to the 
character of the discussion on Thursday 
last. I will not ask now what was the 
character of that discussion ; but I think 
everyone who has attended to the course 
of -the debate of this evening must feel 
that there was very good ground indeed . 
for those who asked for another evening 
on which to continue that discussion. 
And I think it will be generally felt that 
the discussion which has taken place 
this evening, in respect not only of the 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen on this side, 
but in respect of those which came from 
the opposite Benches, including the 
speech of the noble Marquess himself, 
has very well justified the lengthened 
debate which has taken place. I must 
say that the speech of the noble Mar- 
quess does, on more points than one, 
appear to us to indicate something like 
a new departure, and to place matters on 
a different footing from that on which 
they stood the other night. Sir, there is 
another point to which I wish to call at- 
tention. The noble Marquess said, with 
reference to more than one matter 
brought forward, that these were grave 
questions, which it would not be easy or 
discreet to discuss upon so limited a 
point as the amount which we are now 
asked to vote in the form of a Supple- 
mentary Estimate for Army Services. I 
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agree that it is not the most con- 
venient way of discussing our present 
and future policy in Egypt, to take the 
discussion on the question of how much 
money should be given under a Supple- 
mentary Vote for Army Services; but, 
at the same time, I am bound to point 
out that it was no fault of ours that the 
discussion should be so taken. We 
were anxious to challenge the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government as a whole 
in what appeared to us to be a legiti- 
mate way. My right hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Stanley)-had given No- 
tice of a Motion that would have raised 
this question in the most legitimate and 
convenient form, and which would have 
given us an opportunity for discussing 
that which we were anxious to discuss. 
But the Government, availing them- 
selves of the Forms of the House, and 
declining to give us any other oppor- 
tunity, forced upon us the discussion in 
the form in which we were obliged to 
take it. I should not have made these 
remarks, had it not been for the obser- 
vations of the noble Marquess, who 
complained of our having raised the 
larger question on so small a basis. 

Tne Maravess or HARTINGTON : 
I believe the right hon. Gentleman has 
misunderstood me. I did not complain 
of the issue being raised on this Vote. 
I said that several points had been 
raised which involved very large ques- 
tions, and that explanations were asked 
from the Government on what was a 
very small part of a much larger ques- 
tion. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
I agree with the noble Marquess, and I 
say that the reason for this was that we 
were prevented debating the question 
in a more convenient form. The posi- 
tion in which we stand is clearly under- 
stood by the whole of the Committee. 
We shall have to pronounce an opinion 
on the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), and 


- that Amendment is one which I expect 


the great body of the Committee will 
decline to accept. We, at all events, 
find ourselves unable to accept it; al- 
though, at the same time, we do not 
approve the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government in several matters connected 
with their Egyptian policy. Sir, some 
advantage has been gained by the form 
which the Motion of my right hon. and 
gallant Friend has taken. It is un- 
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doubtedly a fact that we have not before 
us a Division on a matter which involves 
a Vote of Confidence in the Government ; 
but the mode in which this discussion 
has been taken has had the effect of 
setting free the tongues and minds of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who have 
spoken very freely, and in a way that 
would not otherwise have been open to 
them. I do not say that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) or the hon. Mem- 
ber for Orkney (Mr. Laing) would have 
withheld their opinions had such a Divi- 
sion been before us; but, undoubtedly, 
their task has been made more easy by 
the mode in which the discussion has 
been taken. Sir, what we feel with re- 
gard to the position of affairs and the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government in 
Egypt is this—that there is very great 
danger of prolonging a crisis which is of 
a very serious character, and which may 
at any moment assume a dangerous de- 
velopment. I cannot help feeling that 
the present state of affairs in Egypt is 
extremely critical, and that the manner 
in which the Government have dealt, 
and are now dealing, with that state of 
affairs, has been such as to encourage 
and increase the difficulties of the situa- 
tion rather than remove them. We are 
anxious, therefore, that Her Majesty’s 
Government and the country should 
realize, as far as possible, the great 
issues which are involved in this ques- 
tion ; we are anxious that they should 
see how great are the national interests 
at stake, and to how great a degree the 
very character of this country is con- 
cerned. It is not only a question of in- 
terest, however; it is a question of the 
duties of the country. It appears to me 
that we sometimes neglect to consider 
how very great are the duties which the 
Government, by the course of their 
policy in Egypt, have taken upon them- 
selves not only in foro conscientia, but in 
the eyes of the civilized world, and how 
serious it will be, as far as our character 
alone is concerned, if we fail to discharge 
those duties. Now, it does seem to us 
that the Government are hardly suffi- 
ciently alive to this fact. They do not 
seem to think that if we fail to accom- 
plish what we have taken in hand, 
through any unwillingness or miscon- 
duct on our part, we shall bring upon 
ourselvesa large amount of well-deserved 
punishment which no number of elo- 
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quent speeches, no tactics in the House 
of Commons, will enable us to do away 
with. We stand to be judged by the 
manner in which we conduct ourselves 
in this business. Although it is un- 
doubtedly the duty of us all to avoid 
doing anything that may weaken or em- 
barrass Her Majesty’s Government in 
this matter, yet we ought not to shrink 
from telling them the truth, or telling 
them why we think they are going 
wrong. Now, Sir, we complain that the 
Government do not tell us all they ought 
to tell us in regard to their plans. It 
may be they will say—‘‘ The truth is, 
we do not altogether know what our 
plans are; we must leave a great deal 
to the course of events; we cannot tell 
at present what may be the outcome of 
these matters.” That may, or may not, 
be true; but, if it be true, it is a very 
great defect in their position. What is 
really of importance is that they ought 
beforehand to know their policy. If 
they appear to be uncertain of that, they 
actually increase the difficulty in Egypt 
itself, and they render nugatory the 
exertions which they are making to get 
out of the position in which they stand. 
How long they are to remain in Egypt 
is one question. I have no doubt there 
is great force in what the noble Mar- 
quess said about fixing the term, and I 
am glad to see that in this matter he 
has advanced from the position which 
he originally occupied. I have no doubt, 
in my own mind, that that little sentence 
of the noble Marquess which he spoke 
at the beginning of last Session, and to 
which, perhaps, at the time he attached 
very little importance, has weighed upon 
the proceedings in Egypt, and that it 
has not been forgotten, but has been 
‘ spread and magnified, and, by pro- 
ducing the impression that the Go- 
vernment are not in earnest, has 
brought about the very feeling which 
they are anxious to avoid. Again, the 
Prime Minister came forward, and, put- 
ting words into the mouth of my right 
hon. and gallant Friend as to what my 
right hon. and gallant Friend thinks 
should be done in Egypt, said—‘‘ That 
is exactly what we are determined not 
to do.” Now, Sir, the words which the 
Prime Minister used—the words which 
he quoted from my right hon. and gal- 
lant Friend—do not very materially differ 
from what has been told us by the noble 
Marquess. It may be considered by the 
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Government wise to use such language ; 
but we cannot help thinking that, in 
using it, they are opening a door by 
which they themselves can retreat. The 

are endeavouring to build a bridge by 
which they may advance or retreat ; but 
they are so careful in the building of the 
structure, that we can see more of the 
retreat than the advance. The con- 
fidence of the people in the Government, 
therefore, is shakened, and the spirits of 
those who are mischievously inclined 
are raised, and so the evil goes on in- 
creasing and increasing. You may say 
that, having regard to the conduct of the 
Government—sometimes so particularly 
scrupulous, sometimes so strangely vio- 
lent and, as it would seem, unscrupulous 
—they are at one time straining at a 
gnat, and at another time swallowing a 
camel. They have oftentimes to swallow 
camels because they strain at gnats. 
They have to meet these difficulties in 
the largest and most grievous form, just 
because they have been afraid, or un- 
willing, or too fastidious to deal and 
grapple with them properly. You might 
have stopped all this business in the 
Soudan, by a little strong language 
judiciously addressed to the Egyptian 
Government at the time Hicks Pasha’s 
expedition set out; you might have 
stopped this miserable business, but you 
would not do it. What is the reason the 
Prime Minister gave us for not doing 
it? He said it would not have been 
very cordially received by the Egyptian 
Government, if we had proposed at the 
moment that they thought they were 
advancing to victory that they should 
not advance. I dare say not; but the 
difficulty then would only have amounted 
to a little want of cordiality ; whereas, 
nuw, you have humiliated the Egyptian 
Government in a way that no Govern- 
ment was ever humiliated before. You 
see how your reticence or scruples at one 
moment, brought upon you great diffi- 
culty in the end. [I ask, what are the 
obligations that I say we have incurred ? 
What are the obligations you have in- 
curred to Egyyt itself, because that is 
probably what you have to look at? 
““You have two obligations,” says the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter. ‘‘ You have the obligation to main- 
tain tranquillity in Egypt, and you have 
also the obligation to maintain the Go- 
vernment of the Khedive; I want to 
know how far those obligations are con- 
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sistent one with the other, and, if there 
is anything inconsistent between them, 
which is the one which must be con- 
sidered as the dominant obligation?” 
No doubt, we are bound to do all that 
we can to maintain tranquillity in 
Egypt; but it must be tranquillity not 
resting upon a force of bayonets or upon 
overwhelmning military armaments; it 
must be, as far as possible, tranquillity 
resting on good | Sieger or good ad- 
ministration, and upon a just adherence 
to all those rules of economy which 
bring about national prosperity. That 
is what we desire to see, and no doubt 
we desire to see that arrived at through 
the agency of the Khedive and a Native 
Ministry, if it can be done; but how is 
that to be done? You can see now, for 
yourselves, everybody sees for them- 
selves, that it is impossible. If you 
were to leave the Khedive and his Na- 
tive Ministry alone, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to secure tranquillity 
in Egypt. If you withdraw your sup- 
porting or your controlling hand, you 
will run the risk of most serious evils in 
Egypt, and you will hereafter be called 
upon to interfere in some violent and 
unsatisfactory manner. How are we to 
avoid a misfortune of that kind? It 
must be by one of two processes; it 
must be either by strengthening the 
the Native administration, or it must 
be by controlling it. Are we going to 
strengthen it, or to control it? Let us 
know how that is to be; and, whether 
we take the one line or the other, whe- 
ther we try to combine both strength 
and control, let it be clearly understood 
that it is upon us that the responsibility 
rest; that we do not shrink from ac- 
knowledging that responsibility; that 
we declare ourselves prepared to act 
upon it; and that we shall proceed with 
all due regard for the feelings and posi- 
tion of those with whom we deal; and 
that we shall proceed on our own lines, 
our own responsibility, our own con- 
victions whenever it is necessary so to 
proceed. Now, Sir, that is where I 
think we have hitherto’somewhat failed. 
We have failed to make that sufficiently 
clear ; and it is because of that that we 
have foundour difficulties have increased, 
instead of diminished. Your system, 
which promised extremely well at one 
time, the system which, I venture to 
say, during the time of the late Govern- 
ment and the earlier part of your own 
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experience, promised very well and very 
fairly—your system now has crumbled - 
in your hands. You see, by the informa- 
tion which we receive each day—such 
information, for instance, as we received 
yesterday, to the effect that an Egyptian 
Minister has had to resign because he 
could not work with the subordinate 
whom you have placed practically over 
him, though nominally under him—you 
see how much your system has failed. 
We wish to impress upon your atten- 
tion the necessity of recognizing and 
dealing with that state of things; 
otherwise you will have a state of 
chronic anarchy; you will absolutely 
destroy what you have already very 
much weakened-—namely, the principle 
of authority; you will destroy all confi- 
dence in the Government; you will de- 
stroy all respect, either for the nominal 
Rulers whom you are supposed to be 
supporting, or for yourselves. You wiil 
have chronic anarchy, which will spread, 
not only over the Soudan, not only over 
the littoral of the Red Sea, where you 
will have enough on your hands, with 
that large undertaking which you now 
seem ready to prepare for, but you will 
have that anarchy spreading over Lower 
Egypt itself. The dangers with which 
we are now beset are very considerable; 
because, after all, what is our position 
in Egypt—what is it that we are doing 
there? How is it that foreign nations 
generally assented, as they have as- 
sented, to our taking this remarkable 
position upon ourselves? It is upon 
the assumption, upon the theory, that 
we are conscious of what we are about, 
that we have the great object of main- 
taining the country tranquil, peaceful, 
and prosperous, and that we have the 
power, and the will, and the determina- 
tion to do it. But if you once shake the 
confidence of foreign nations in your 
power or your determination, you will 
raise all those serious questions which 
the Prime Minister is so very much 
afraid of raising. It is very likely you 
will come across all the difficulties about 
the public law of Europe. You will 
raise thém in the most serious form, if 
you fail to accomplish that which is the 
main object you have before you, and 
for which you have been permitted to 
remain where you are. Sir, I do not 
wish to enlarge upon the evil effects 
which may flow from want of confidence. 
Everybody admits there is a great work 
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to be done ; everybody admits that there 
are great capacities in Egypt, which 
may still be developed; and, no doubt, 
as was said by the hon. Member for 
Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan), a little while 
ago, Egypt, if she has her resources 
developed, and if confidence is main- 
tained, may still show that she has 
great recuperative power, and that she 
will be able to rid herself of her diffi- 
culties, financial and otherwise. But 
the foundation of all that is that there 
should be confidence and credit; that 
there should be confidence that Egypt 
herself is to be allowed to be quiet, and 
that she is to be encouraged by another 
Power to proceed in the path of self- 
reformation. I do not doubt that the 
language which the noble Marquess has 
used to-night is greatly in advance of 
that which we have heard on former 
occasions. He has undertaken to do 
some things from which the Government 
has hitherto shrunk. I think what he 
says about our duties on the littoral of 
the Red Sea goes far beyond what was 
said by the Prime Minister the other 
night. If we have brought nothing else 
out of the Government, we have, at all 
events, obtained from them a very large 
advance in regard to the littoral of the 
Red Sea. Perhaps it is even a larger 
advance than the noble Marquess him- 
self was quite conscious of when he 
epoke of the duties that we had in regard 
to the protection of the Red Sea ports. 
The Red Sea, I believe, is something 
like 2,000 miles in length; and if we 
are to maintain ourselves there for such 
purposes as those which the noble Mar- 
quess spoke of—and I do not say he is 
wrong —it is a great and serious respon- 
sibility which we are taking upon our- 
selves. And as we take large responsi- 
bilities one after another upon ourselves, 
it is all the more important that we 


should show that we are serious and in | 


earnest in the matter, and that we are 
not taking up these responsibilities for 
a few years or so, but that we are taking 
them up with the firm intention of carry- 
ing out the work before us. If that is 
so, if that is the spirit in which the Go- 
vernment are acting, all may be well; 
but I cannot help feeling that we are in 
a position of considerable anxiety. I 
fear the time, to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Orkney pointed, may come when 
England may be placed in a position 


which looks a little like retiring from | 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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her great place in the front rank of na- 
tions. Depend upon it, if that time 
ever should come, if England should 
ever wish, or be tempted, to step back 
from that position into which she is by 
the force of ages and by her own ener- 
gies, it will be a time not only of great 
loss and sorrow and great humiliation 
for England herself, but it will be a 
time which will bring great sorrow and 
misfortune and difficulty to the rest of 
the world. Her position is not one that 
concerns herself alone; it is a position 
which is of importance to the whole 
civilized world; and I anxiously trust 
that the spirit which has brought us so 
far and maintained our great Empire 
up to this point will not fail us now. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 13; 
Noes 178: Majority 165.—(Div. List, 
No. 29.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had one or two questions to put, but 
did ‘not wish to put the House to the 
trouble of a Division. The account 
stood thus — Grand total for Egypt, 
£371,000; repaid by the Egyptian Go- 
vernment, £162,000; net payment by 
this House in respect to the expedi- 
tion, £209,000. They were told that 
£100,000 was on account of the expedi- 
tion to Tokar, and which, he thought, 
the English Government were obliged 
to pay. Perhaps the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War (the 
Marquess of Hartington) would explain 
the item of £109,000? He believed the 
noble Marquess had said that £40,000 
was part of the expenses of last year, 
and that the remainder had yet to be 
received by the Egyptian Government. 
If so, his (Sir George Campbell’s) ob- 
jection fell to the ground. 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON 
said, the explanation was substantially 
what his hon. Friend (Sir George Camp- 
bell) had just said. The great portion of 
the money represented arrears from the 
Egyptian Expedition in 1882. He could 
not, however, give the exact figures. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL eaid, that, 
on the understanding that the Commit- 
tee was not called upon to pay any ad- 
ditional sum, he would not propose the 
Amendment which stood in his name. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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SUPPLY — NAVY SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES (VOTE FOR THE EX- 
PEDITION TO THE SOUDAN). 

(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£147,200, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1884, for additional Expenditure 
arising out of Military Operations in Egypt.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped 
the Government would now consent to 
report Progress. [‘‘Oh!”] He spoke, 
he thought, with reason. He had been 
sitting in the House more attentively 
than many Members of the Government 
since 4 o’clock. He hoped they would 
not now, at 1 o’clock in the morning, 
be required to enter into a debate upon 
questions which were of the very gravest 
importance. The noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) had informed the 
Committee that the littoral of the Red 
Sea, which was 2,200 miles in extent, 
would be held by Her Majesty’s Forces. 
Was that the case or not? [‘*No!” 
The noble Marquess said Her Majesty’s 
Forces were to occupy the littoral of 
the Red Sea, and it was intimated the 
other evening that the Navy was to be 
employed for that purpose. If it was 
the intention of the Government to em- 
ploy the Navy in order to hold the 
littoral of the Red Sea, much more ex- 
planation ought to be given to the Com- 
mittee than could be given at this hour 
of the morning. Individually, he would 
be prepared to protest against the land- 
ing of blue-jackets and Marines to gar- 
rison any of the ports on the coast of the 
Red Sea. The duties of the Navy were 
confined to duties afloat, except under 
circumstances of great emergency and 
difficulty. The Navy deserved the high- 
est possible credit for the services they 
had rendered in the course of the opera- 
tions at Suakin during the last few 
weeks; they had done their work nobly 
and well; if the Army had done well, 
certainly the Navy, under Admiral 
Hewett, had done equally well. But it 
was a totally different thing to call upon 
the Navy to furnish blue-jackets and 
Marines for garrison duties on the Red 
Sea Coast. Whether the Naval Forces 
were to be so employed or not, there 
had undoubtedly been a declaration of 
policy this evening to the country and 
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to Parliament which involved very 
serious and very grave responsibilities. 
They were told that the whole coast of 
the Red Sea was to be held by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces or by some civilized 
Power. As he understood that to be a 
declaration that, directly or indirectly, 
England was to hold the waters of the 
Red Sea, time ought to be allowed to 
the Committee to ascertain by what 
means and in what way this very large 
addition to our responsibilities was to 
be carried out. He begged to move 
that the Chairman do report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
W. H. Smith.) 


Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I do not know whether, on this Motion, 
I may be allowed to make an explana- 
tion. I was extremely unwilling to in- 
terrupt the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), who, I think, made use of 
a similar expression to that which has 


]{ fallen from the right hon. Gentleman . 


who has just sat down (Mr. W. H. 
Smith). I do not think I made any 
such declaration as has been referred to 
—namely, that the Red Sea ports are to 
be held by British Forces, either naval 
or military. What hus been announced 
is, that Her Majesty’s Government 
would assist in defending the ports 
of the Red Sea. I stated the reason 
which, in my opinion, rendered it im- 
perative that that policy should be pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government. 
There is no intention, and I trust there 
will be no intention, of holding any 
ports on the Red Sea except Suakin, or 
of remaining there any longer than is 
necessary. I never used the expression 
that the Red Sea ports were to be held 
by this country; therefore I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will not think it 
necessary to press his Motion. He can- 
not desire that, on the proposal before 
the Committee, there should be a fur- 
ther discussion of the policy that has 
been so much debated. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
think the Motion of my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) is perfectly justified 
by the speech of the noble Marquess. 
What did the noble Marquess say? I 
quite admit that he did not dwell upon’ 
our holding, or any other civilized Power 
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holding, the whole of the Red Sea Coast ; 
but he did declare that certain places on 
that coast should be held by this country 
—he said some “civilized Power,” 
which, practically, means this country. 

THE Rissecenn or HARTINGTON : 
I said not by any other European 
Power. I said that it is necessary that 
we should take care that these ports are 
held by a civilized Power, or a Power 
under the influence of a civilized Power. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Yes, by a civilized Power, or a Power 
under the influence of a civilized Power ; 
in other words, either by England, or a 
Power under the influence of England. 
Very well, let us see what additional 
light the speech of the noble Marquess 
this evening has thrown upon this 
matter. Only on Thursday last, the 
Prime Minister used the strongest words 
he could to express the urgency of an 
immediate withdrawal of Her Majesty’s 
Forces from these very ports in the Red 
Sea, including, of course, Suakin, that 
being the chief of them. This evening 
the noble Marquess has told us, for the 
first time, of the doubts Her Majesty’s 
Government entertain as to the efficiency 
of the Egyptian Army to hold Suakin. 
I should like to know, and I think the 
Committee are entitled to know before 
they vote this sum, how Her Majesty’s 
Government propose that Suakin should 
be held, if Her Majesty’s Forces are to be 
withdrawn from it as a matter of urgency, 
and if the Forces of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, to which the noble Marquess has 
alluded, are not to be relied upon? It 
must be, if English soldiers are to go, 
and Egyptian soldiers cannot be sent, 
because they cannot be trusted, that the 
blue - jackets, to whom reference has 
been made, are to take their place. If 
that is so, I do think we are entitled to 
some further discussion of this new 
phase of the policy of the Government, 
which has been suggested by the speech 
of the noble Marquess to-night. I trust, 
therefore, that my right hon. Friend will 
persevere with his Motion. 
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Question put. 


The Oommittee divided :—Ayes 56; 
Noes 114: Majority 58.— (Div. List, 
No. 30.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Sir JOHN HAY: I rise to move 
that you, Sir, do now leave the Chair. 


Sir Michael Hicks- Beach. 
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On the statement we have heard from 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War, as to the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, questions will 
arise affecting this Naval Vote which, 
at this hour of the night, it would be 
impossible to deal with satisfactorily. 
With this observation I beg to submit 
my Motion. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Sir John Hay.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 53; 
Noes 113: Majority 60.—(Div. List, 
No. 31.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

CartTain PRICE said, that earlier in 
the evening he had given Notice that he 
should call attention to a matter of great 
importance as to the embarkation of the 
Marines in a certain ship for Egypt. 
It was quite impossible that he could go 
into the matter at that hour of the night. 
He could not attempt to do justice to it; 
therefore he would move that the Chair- 
man repert Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Captain Price.) 


Mr. ACLAND said, he hoped the 
Government would not yield to this 
appeal. He had observed that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) 
had been in his place up to half-past 
12 o’clock on Government nights lately, 
on purpose to bring in the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill. They had been 
told, and he believed the statement had 
been accepted, that it was impossible 
for the Bill to be brought in until the 
Supplementary Estimates were disposed 
of. He failed to see how it was that 
hon. Members could not give their at- 
tention to Business now, as they had 
constantly to do so on other occasions, 
instead of spending night after night in 
fighting over Business that they all knew 
would have to be done, especially when 
they had been told, twoorthreenightago, 
that cattle were dying by hundreds and 
thousands in the country of foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he wished to point out to the Govern- 
ment that there really was a great 
reason why they should adjourn. At 
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the end of the debate, the noble Mar- 

uess made a new departurein the policy, 
in the absence of the Prime Minister, 
who was, unfortunately, detained else- 
where—probably in consequence of the 
declaration the noble Marquess was going 
to make. Such being the case, he really 
did not think they ought to continue the 
discussion on Egyptian matters with- 
out the presence of the Prime Minister. 
His hon. and gallant Friend (Captain 
Price) was perfectly justified in the 
proposal he had made, and it was to be 
hoped he would persevere in it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he had heard two reasons given 
for the postponement of the Vote. One, 
which he would notice first, was given 
by his hon. and gallant Friend opposite 
(Captain Price), who had alluded to a 
very small point—namely, whether cer- 
tain Marines ought or ought not to have 
been sent in a certain ship from Malta 
to Alexandria. He (Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman) ventured to say that five 
minutes would exhaust all that it was 
possible to say on that subject on one 
side or the other. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
said the Vote ought to be postponed, 
because it was announced that they had 
undertaken certain responsibilities with 
regard to what was called the littoral 
of the Red Sea, to which the right bon. 
Gentleman ascribed a number of miles. 
[Cries of ‘‘ Order!” ] He was quite in 

rder, as he was stating the reasons 
which had been given for the adjourn- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman as- 
cribed an exaggerated number of miles 
to the littoral of the Red Sea, which he 
had said the Government had under- 
taken to defend. As a matter of fact, 
the Vote before the Committee was of 
this nature—it was an Estimate of ad- 
ditional expenditure during the present 
year arising out of military operations 
in Egypt ; it was an Estimate for money 
which was to be expended within the 
current financial year; and, therefore, 
the task, whatever might be its import- 
ance, of protecting any ports in the lit- 
toral of the Red Sea, was one which could 
only be undertaken and accomplished, so 
far as this Estimate affected it, during the 
remaining three weeks of the financial 
year. The question raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman was really one more 
affecting the Naval Estimates for next 
year, than this Supplementary Estimate. 
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If the question was raised at all, the ar- 
guments which the right hon. Gentleman 
had used were arguments against pro- 
ceeding with the last Vote for Army Ex- 
penditure quite as much as against 
proceeding with the present Vote.. This 
was merely a Vote to cover the expen- 
diture which had been incurred, and 
would be incurred during the rest of the 
financial year in connection with the 
present military operations in Egypt, 
and he saw no reason why it should be 
treated in such a way that questions 
raised upon it would not be identical 
with those raised upon the Vote which 
had been already discussed. 

Mr. GIBSON: Only one word to 
clear up a point. The hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Acland) stated that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) 
has been down here on several Govern- 
ment nights waiting until half-past 12 
for the purpose of introducing the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Bill. There’ 
is no foundation whatever for that state- 
ment. Although this may not be the 
first day the Bill has appeared on the 
Paper, the Government must have put 
it down knowing perfectly well there 
was no real chance or intention to intro- 
duce it. 

Mr. DODSON: I must take leave to 
correct the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Gibson) as to a 
matter of fact. The Bill has been the 
second Order of the Day for several Go- 
vernment nights now in succession, and 
we have been waiting here to-night, as 
on former nights, in the hope of being 
able to bring it on before balf-past 12. 
I do not wish to raise a discussion, there- 
fore I will not say how it has happened 
that it has never been reached ; but this 
I will say, that we are most sincerely 
anxious to take the Bill on Thureday 
next. If we dispose of the Vote before 
the House, we shall only have some short 
Civil Service Estimates to dispose of as 
the first Order on Thursday, and we 
may, therefore, hope to be able to reach 
the Bill in good time on that day. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that they had 
been told that this Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill was an extremely im- 

ortant measure, and that the right hon. 
Silene the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) would bring 
it on after other Business had been dis- 
posed of—probably somewhere about 
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12 o’clock at night. Well, it appeared 
to him (Mr. Biggar) that the Bill was 
far too important to be brought in at 
such an hour as that. He was inclined 
to think it a Bill which ought to be 
taken as the first Order of the Day. If 
he was rightly informed, he believed 
that a great many borough Members 
were likely to speak on one side, and a 
great many county Members on the 
other. Two nights, therefore, would very 
likely be occupied with the discussion 
on the introduction. As to the state- 
ment that there were only some small 
Civil Service Supplementary Estimates 
down for Thursday as the first Order, 
and that this important Bill could come 
after, he was informed that it was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether those Civil 
Service Estimates would be got through 
in one evening. He was inclined to 
think they would occupy at least two 
Sittings — Thursday and Friday, he 
thought, would be much nearer the mark 
than the present calculation, and it was 
preposterous that a question of this kind 
should be pushed on by a tyrannical 
majority. It was an unreasonable ma- 
jority, because the arguments were en- 
tirely in favour of an adjournment, and 
there was no argument worthy of any 
consideration in favour of voting this 
money at so early an hour. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there was 
much more reason and sense in the 
action of the Opposition that night than 
usual, and he should support them in 
the course they were taking, because 
there was undoubtedly a wide distinc- 
tion between the statements made at 
the commencement of the Sitting by the 
Prime Minister, and those made by the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War that night. When a sum of 
£140,000 was asked for, even if there 
was only a small minority opposed te it, 
it was reasonable that it should be taken 
at an earlier hour. He did not intend 
to take a Division ; but after the speech 
of the noble Marquess, and after the 
desire shown by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to discuss this question, the Motion 
ought to be agreed to. But he hoped 
the Opposition would not act as they 
had on the last Vote—that was, after 
talking for two nights, run away with- 
out voting. He hoped they would, in 
this instance, give their votes if neces- 
sary, and that the Government would 
accept the protest not only from Gentle- 
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men on the other side, but from Gentle- 
men on this side of the House, and. 
allow this Vote to be discussed at an 
earlier hour. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he certainly 
was surprised that the Government had 
not thought it right to allow another 
opportunity of discussing this Vote, 
What was the explanation given by the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty? What they desired was to 
discuss the question of the way in which 
the Navy was to contribute its assist- 
ance to these operations on the Navy 
Estimates—that was to say, instead of 
settling that matter now they should 
have another debate next week, or the 
week after. This present proposal on 
the part of the Government was dis- 
tinctly a waste of public time, a distinct 
invitation for a further debate. TheCom- 
mittee were at this moment fresh to the 
consideration of this question. A great 
deal of what had been said in the last 
two or three nights would probably 
be repeated; events and circumstances 
would occur which would compel the 
repetition of warnings and protests 
which had occupied the attention of the 
House during the last two nights of the 
debate. The Government now refused 
to allow a reasonable opportunity for 
the consideration of their naval policy, 
and they asked that that naval policy 
should be considered a fortnight hence, 
when the discussion of the Naval Esti- 
mates came on. He ventured to say 
that that was a mode of procedure which 
would not conduce to the rapid transac- 
tion of Business, nor to the settlement 
of the gravest and most important ques- 
tions. The Committee had a right to 
know how it was proposed to furnish 
ships for this additional service which 
the Government contemplated. There 
was a Vote for the Naval Services in the 
war in Egypt on the Red Sea; and, of 
course, there was the Report stage when 
this question might be discussed. The 
Government might put the Vote down 
so that a debate of reasonable length 
might be taken on the Report. Upon 
that understanding he would recommend 
his hon. Friend to withdraw his opposi- 
tion, and permit the Vote to be taken 
that night. 

Tue Marovess or HARTINGTON : 
I am not without a hope of our arriving 
at some practical settlement of this ques- 
tion. 1 should like, however, to re- 
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t that I am perfectly unaware of 
aving made any such declaration as 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) has referred to. What I 
think I did was, in reply to speeches 
that had been made in this debate, to 
state, perhaps more fully than we had 
previously done, the grounds which jus- 
tified Her Majesty’s Government in their 
policy with regard to the defence of the 
Red Sea ports. 1 do not question the 
undertaking of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in any manner, and I should like 
also to point out that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) and his 
Friends are a little too much in haste 
for any statement on the subject on 
which they desire information. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to 
events which have necessitated the pro- 
tection of these ports by the Naval and 
Military Forces; but it is a little too 
premature to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make a declaration as to the 
future arrangements for a state of things 
which has not yet come into existence. 
And if such a statement could be made, it 
would hardly be advantageous, at this 
moment, to the protection of these ports. 
I hope some arrangement can be come 
to. Her Majesty’s Government desire 
to give every opportunity of bringing 
on adiscussion of this matter, if necessary, 
on Report; but this must be the first 
Order on Thursday, and I should think 
it would be the general wish of the 
House that, if there should be any time 
available before half-past 12, an attempt 
should be made to take the second 
reading of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill. However, all I can say 
is, that the Government will put this 
question down on Report in as good a 
position as is in their power, with the 
general desire, as I believe, that the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill 
should be proceeded with. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
understood the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Hartington) to say 
that the occupation was to be of short 
duration; but he (Mr. Wyndham) 
thought that before Parliament was 
called upon to spend any more money, 
or endanger any more lives, they ought 
to hear from the Government what 
reasons they had for hoping that the 
Egyptians would be able to hold the 
Red Sea ports after we evacuated them. 
The Egyptians possessed no Army; it 
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was destroyed a year and a-half ago by 
operations which we were not allowed 
to call a war. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that I report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again, and on that Motion it is not 
in order to discuss these points. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
was endeavouring humbly to give argu- 
ments in favour of reporting Progress. 
If the Government intended we should 
retain the possession of these ports, let 
them say so, and there would be some 
reason in voting the money. Egyptian 
troops could not hold them against the 
vast hordes of brave Soudanese who had 
beaten them before and would defeat 
them again. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is now exceeding the proper limits. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether it was 
not the fact that the noble Marquess 
the Secretary for War (the Marquess 
of Hartington) had discussed these 
questions on the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber had considered that the noble Mar- 
quess was out of Order, he should have 
risen at once. There must be some 
latitude given in respect to explana- 
tions of statements previously made. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
hoped to be able to do something to 
arrange this matter. He certainly had 
voted on two former occasions in favour 
of reporting Progress; but he felt now 
that the noble Marquess had offered 
a fair compromise—namely, that there 
should be an opportunity of discussing 
this question on the Report. 

An hon. Memsre said, he did not 
think there had been anything like a 
definite intimation from the noble Mar- 
quess in response to hon. Gentlemen as 
to when Report was likely to come on, 
or anything approaching that ; while, on 
the other hand, several hon. Members 
opposite agreed with hon. Members on 
this side about the new departure taken 
by the Government on this question. 
With regard to the Navy, there were 
several hon. Gentlemen who wished to 
say something on questions which were 
not such small matters as the Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) suggested. At all events, the speech 
of the noble Marquess, ready as he 
always was to meet hon. Members in a 
fair spirit, had given no guarantee that 
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there would be an opportunity for dis- 
cussion at a reasonable hour. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he wished to make an observation 
in the same spirit as that of the hon. 
Member forCarlisle(Sir Wilfrid Lawson). 
The noble Marquess opposite had stated 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to place the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill as the first Order of the 
Day, after the Supplementary Estimates, 
on Thursday. If the noble Marquess 
would only use the great influence he pos- 
sessed with the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) to induce that hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw his block against 
that Bill, that measure might be taken at 
any hour and read a second time with- 
out opposition. Then the noble Mar- 
quess would be able to redeem his pro- 
mise to fix the Report of these Estimates 
at such an hour as would ensure a fair 
discussion. If the noble Marquess’would 
do that, the House would be well-advised 
in accepting the arrangement. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Does the right hon. Baronet suggest 
that the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill should not be the second Order ? 

Sir MICHAELHICKS-BEACH: No; 
I suggest that the noble Marquess 
should induce the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) to withdraw 
his block. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I shall be glad to use any influence I 
have to induce the hon. Member to 
withdraw his block; but do I under- 
stand the right hon. Baronet to suggest 
that the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill should not be the second Order ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: It 
might then be taken after half-past 12. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I will see what can be done. If the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) withdraws his block, so that 
the discussion might take place, I 
believe it would be convenient to make 
that Bill the second Order; but that 
must be provided that the block be 
removed. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he should be 
disposed to prophesy that it would 
be half-past 12 before Supply was 
finished on the Supplementary Esti- 
mates on Thursday next, so that un- 
less this question was discussed now, it 
never would be discussed, and, in point 
of fact, there: would be no real oppor- 


An hon. Uember 
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tunity; and even if the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) with. 
drew his block, it was not certain that 
some other hon. Member would not 
block the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill, so that it would be in the same 
position and could not come on before 
half-past 12. The Government would 
oceupy all the time till then, and no 
substantial progress would be made, 
This simple arrangement for saving 
time would end in an absolute waste of 
time. The Navy Estimates would come 
on next week, and all this discussion 
about Egypt would be repeated. If the 
Government wished to save time, they 
had better allow all the speeches that 
had been prepared to be delivered now. 

Carrain PRICE said, he should like 
to ask the Government whether the Re- 
port of the Army and Navy Estimates 
could be taken on Thursday, before the 
Civil Service Estimates were taken ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member cannot require the Go- 
vernment to fix a time for taking the 
Report. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
That would not be possible. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side are aware that 
if Supply is not the first Order on Thurs- 
day, the Rule which precludes our going 
into Supply will come into force, and it 
will be absolutely necessary to make 
Supply the first Order. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 46; 
Noes 111: Majority 65.— (Div. List, 
No. 82.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Carrain PRICE said, he could not 
think of entering upon the question he 
had to raise with reference to the Royal 
Marines at that hour. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Admiralty 
thought that five minutes would be suffi- 
cient for his purpose, he (Captain Price) 
was of a different opinion; and, under 
the circumstances,-he should reserve 
the observations he had to make until 
another time. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he did not in the least doubt the good 
intentions, or the bona fides, of the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War. He should have no objection to 
the discussion taking place on Report, 
provided it was brought on at a reason- 
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able hour, and he would, therefore, 
suggest that the Government should fix 
a time after which they would not take 
the Report. It was quite evident that 
there were a number of important sub- 
jects to be considered in connection with 
this Vote ; but the convenience of hon. 
Gentlemen on these Benches would be 
met by an assurance that the Report 
would not be taken after 10 o’clock. 
That would afford a more suitable op- 
portunity for the discussion of the im- 
portant points to be raised, which would 
otherwise have to be taken at that un- 
reasonable hour (24.m.). He was sorry 
to see several hon. Members leave their 
places when this Vote was put from the 
Chair, and it was much to be regretted 
that some hon. Members knew so little 
of the important questions which were 
involved'in the Navy Estimates. 

Sm JOHN HAY asked the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the cost of the transport ships 
lost ‘in the;Red;Sea*fell upon the coun- 
try or was covered by insurance? He 
would also be glad to know whether 
there had been any loss of life? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN, 
in reply, said, that only one transport 
had been wrecked in the Red Sea, the 
loss of which did not fall on the Esti- 
mates. 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he wished to draw attention to a para- 
graph which appeared in Zhe Standard 
newspaper, to the effect that the ships 
of war belonging to Russia and other 
Foreign Powers were furnished with 
the electric light ; whereas, of the Eng- 
lish ships in the East of a certain size, 
not one had any electric light apparatus, 
and that all were deficient in the scien- 
tific appliances with which the foreign 
ships were supplied. He asked, if this 
statement were true, whether the Admi- 
ralty intended to take any steps in the 
matter ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in 
reply, said, this question had been asked 
and replied to on a former occasion. The 
only ship belonging to the East India 
Station of the size to which the electric 
light was usually applied was the Eurya- 
lus, and that ship left England in the 
year 1878, before the system of electric 
lighting was adopted in the Navy. It was 
not usual, and he did not think it would 
ever be the custom, to fit the smaller 
class of gunboats with the electric-light 
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apparatus. There was, at all events, a 
strong opinion against this ; and in order 
to remove the idea that the absence of 
electric lighting was any loss to the Force 
on the Red Sea, he might say that it 
was the opinion of many competent 
authorities that the use of the electric 
light for the purposes of war was not 
of the importance which some persons 
imagined. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty had not answered the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff). The hon. 
Member asked why it was that ves- 
sels smaller than the Huryalus were 
not furnished with the electric light? 
The statement was that all the foreign 
vessels much smaller than the Huryalus 
were furnished with the electric light ; 
but what was more serious, in his opi-. 
nion, was that those foreign gunboats 
were also supplied with machine shell 
guns, while our ships were not. It was 
the universal testimony of all who had 
seen the Russian, Italian, and French 
gunboats now in the Red Sea, that, in 
every single respect, with the exception 
of their crews, they were superior to the 
English vessels of the same class. That 
was a serious state of things, because 
England depended for its security on 
her Fleet, and it was evident that this 
must not be allowed to fall behind the 
Fleets of other Powers. It was a ques- 
tion with many authorities whether it 
had not already done so. He did not 
propose to go into the question of the 
size and construction of our ships, on 
which point, however, a great deal might 
be said ; but he would like to have a dis- 
tinct reply from the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, as to why the machine shell 
guns promised some time ago for ships 
on foreign stations had not been fur- 
nished, and why our gunboats were not 
furnished with the electric light ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in 
reply, said, he thought he had dealt with 
the question of electric lighting as 
applied to gunboats. He would sug- 
gest to the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) that he should not 
believe everything he might read in the 
newspapers. However, it was quite 
possible that some of the foreign vessels 
at Suakin were furnished with more 
modern appliances than ourown. There 
were gunboats and gunboats; and a 
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vessel recently fitted out would probably 
have all the newest appliances of mari- 
‘time warfare, and he thought the hon. 
Member would find that any new ves- 
sels which the Admiralty might fit out 
would be furnished with those appli- 
ances. But it was impossible that either 
the electric light or quick-firing shell 
guns could be fitted into ships which 
were already in commission on the East 
India Station. 

Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT said, 
he should not have risen again but for 
the unnecessary impeachment by the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty of the report referred to by 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drumniond Wolff). The autbority in 
this case was the Correspondent of The 
Standard, Captain Cameron, a gentle- 
man remarkable for his experience and 
ability. He passed from the newspaper 
report which the hon. Gentleman had so 
summarily disposed of to the statement 
of no less an authority than Lord Charles 
Beresford, who had pointed out some 
time ago, in an interesting article, that 
all our ships of war were inferior to 
those of foreign nations in the matter of 
machine shell guns. 

An hon. Memper asked whether 
the practice in the British Navy was 
differeat from that in Foreign Navies 
with regard to scientific appliances; and 
whether the Committee were to under: 
stand that the gunboats in question 
were of a different size to that of the 
Euryalus ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in 
reply, said, he was not aware what was 
the practice of Foreign Navies with regard 
to electric lighting; but he had stated 
the practice in the British Navy adopted 
on the advice of the highest authorities— 
that was to say, the system of lighting 
by electricity was not considered suitable 
for the smaller class of vessels. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported upon 
Thursday. 
Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 
BANKRUPTCY APPEALS (COUNTY 
COURTS) BILL.—[{Lords.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
[pitt 118.] coMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Mr. Camp)cli- Bannerman 


{CUMMONS} 











Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now fears the 
Chair.”—( Mr. Solicitor General.) 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he did 
not propose to offer any opposition to 
the Motion for going into Committee on 
the Bill; but he desired to take that 
opportunity of expressing his regret 
that the Government had thought it 
necessary to introduce the measure. He 
believed that the supposed necessity fur 
it had not been experienced, and that 
the Bill was prematurely brought in ; 
he thought also that the Preamble of 
the Bill was open to the most serious 
objection. Now, so far from thinking, 
as he had heard it said, that this Bill 
was no reflection upon the Bankruptcy 
Act of last Session, he thought, on the 
contrary, that this Bill undid one of the 
most valuable parts of the work done by 
the Standing Committee in the course of 
the discussion on the provisions on the 
Bankruptcy Bill. One of those provi- 
sions was to provide one General Court 
of Appeal for bankruptcy cases. In- 
stead of allowing the country bankruptcy 
cases from County Courts to go first 
before the Judge, and afterwards to a 
Court of Appeal, thereby making a 
double Court of Appeal for country 
cases for every district, except London, 
they had established, as they thought, a 
General Court of Appeal. Well, then, 
before that system was brought into 
operation, this Bill was introduced, and 
the reason alleged was a supposed block 
in the Court of Appeal. He thought it 
would have been worth while to show 
whether the bringing of appeals from 
County Courts made such an addition to 
the work of the Court of Appeal as to 
render this Bill necessary. At present, 
they had experienced nothing of this 
kind; it was purely a matter of surmise. 
He did not believe that the Act would 
cast any additional work on the Court 
of Appeal; because, under the old sys- 
tem, the County Court Bankruptcy ap- 
peals were heard in London, and the 
Court by sitting one day a-week was 
able to get through all the County Court 
appeals, and, at the same time, to do a 
large portion of the business of the 
London Court. Therefore, he thought 
that the supposed necessity for the Bill, 
on the ground of additional labour being 
cast upon the Court of Appeal, had not 
been made out. But the provisions of 
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the Bill seemed to be open to more or 
less serious objection ; it was proposed 
that all appeals from County Courts in 
bankruptcy matters should go toa Court 
composed of the Chief Judge in Bank- 
ruptcy and another Judge in the same 
Division. Well, he believed that to be 
a perfectly illusory proposal ; it was no- 
thing more than an appeal to the Chief 
Judgein Bankruptcy. The Chief Judge 
was, of course, a Judge who had the 
greatest experience in bankruptcy, and 
to whom any one of his colleagues would 
naturally defer; and, therefore, he said 
that the appeal under the Bill would be 
merely an appeal to the Chief Judge, 
who would, in fact, be sitting alone. 
Under the old system, there was at least 
an appeal to the Court of Appeal ; but, 
under this Bill, it was proposed that 
there should be no appeal to the Court 
of Appeal, unless the Chief Judge gave 
leave. Therefore, unless the Chief 
Judge felt sufficient hesitation about 
his decision, leave would not be granted. 
His (Mr. Davey’s) impression was, that 
this system would be found intolerable 
by the people who had to go to County 
Courts for jurisdiction in bankruptcy, 
and that Parliament would be asked 
before long to recur to what he had 
thought a Standing Committee had es- 
tablished last year—namely, one uni- 
form Court of Appeal for the country. 
He did not propose to ask the House to 
divide against the Motion for going into 
Committee, particularly at that late hour 
(2.15 a.m.); but he could not allow that 
stage to be taken without at least ex- 
pressing his humble opinion that there 
was no necessity for the Bill before 
them. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he supposed 
the House was bound to take the assur- 
ance of Her Majesty’s Government that 
there was a necessity for this Bill, on 
the ground of there being a block of 
business in the Court of Appeal. It 
seemed to him to be rather a hand-to- 
mouth proceeding to transfer, in this 
way, business from one Court to another, 
the effect of which could only be to 
create another block. Under the pre- 
sent system, the Judge who presided 
over the Court of Bankruptcy was sent 
out on Circuit, and the result was a 
block in that Court, which was entirely 
due to the Judge’s absence. He hoped 
before the debate closed that they should 
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learned Solicitor General that the Go- 
vernment intended to make an arrange- 
ment which would render it unnecessary 
tofallow that Judge to go on Circuit, and, 
at the same time, make it unnecessary 
to institute another Court of Appeal. 

Mr. WARTON said, there was con- 
siderable force in the argument of the 
hon. and learned Member for Christ- 
church (Mr. Horace Davey). He (Mr. 
Warton) himself strongly objected to 
the idea of the Court of Appeal proposed 
to be established; one reason being 
that the one Judge associated with the 
Chief Judge would probably agree with 
him, and, if he did not, he would hardly 
like to express dissent from him. They 
knew well what had taken place when 
the appeal was to a Chief Judge and 
two other Judges. Lord Penzance said 
that it was well known that two ordi- 
nary Judges would not venture to put 
their opinion against his ; and he (Mr. 
Warton) was equally sure that one ordi- 
nary Judge would not venture to put 
his opinion against the Chief Judge. It 
appeared to have been forgotten that 
the second Judge on the Court of Appeal 
was to be taken from some other Court, 
the result of which would be that one of 
the Law Courts would, some day, be 
closed to suitors, on the ground that the 
Judge was sitting as a Court of Appeal 
in Bankruptcy. The Bill would have 
the effect of removing one block and 
creating another. It was a very strange 
thing, after all they had heard about 
Standing Committees, to find that their 
sole success—the Bankruptcy Bill—no 
sooner came into operation than it 
created a block of business, particularly 
as, on account of that Bill, the Standing 
Committee had received so much praise 
for the work it had gone through. He 
did not like the principle of the Judge 
giving leave to appeal from his own 
decisions, which, he believed, by degrees 
would give rise to a vicious system. 
Appeal, in his opinion, ought to be a 
matter of right, and not a matter of 
law. 

Tnuz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHett) said, he would 
point out that the Bill assimilated the 
appeal from the Bankruptey County 
Court Judge to the appeal in other cases. 
No objection had been taken to the Bill 
when it was read a second time, and he 
had heard of no objection being taken 
to it since. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon 7hursday. 


VALUATION (METROPOLIS) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—[Brx1 108.] 

(Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. R. N. Fowler, Mr. Alder- 
man W. Lawrence, Mr. Dixon-Hartland.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Enabling owners and lessees 
to appeal). 

Mr TOMLINSON moved, as an 
Amendment, to add at end of Clause— 


**Provided, that any form of return, order, 
notice, or document required to be given to or 
served on the occupier under the principal Act 
shall, except where the owner or lessee is liable 
to be assessed or to pay any rate or tax in the 
place of the occupier, be deemed to be sufficiently 
given or served, notwithstanding this Act, if 
addressed to such occupier and left on the pre- 
mises to which the return, order, notice, or docu- 
ment relates.” 


Amendment agreed to. 

Words added. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clause agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


UOTIONS. 


—— 9 —— 


POST OFFICE MAIL CONTRACT (MESSRS. G. 
AND J. BURNS). 

Resolved, That the Contract with Messrs. G. 
and J. Burns, for the Greenock, Ardrossan, 
and Belfast ‘Mail Service, be approved.—(Mr. 
Courtney.) 


WORKING MEN’S CLUBS REGISTRATION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joun Hottonp, Bill to 
amend ‘‘ The Friendly Societies Act, 1875,” as 
to the Registration of Working Men’s Clubs, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Joun Hottonp, 
Mr. Francis Buxton, Sir Joun Kennaway, 
Mr. Lyvutpn Sranztey, and Mr. Srvarr- 
Worttey. 


Bill presented,and vead the first time. [Bill 132.] 


{LORDS} 








REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS BILL. 


On Motion of Admiral Sir Jonn Hay, Bill 
to adjust the numbers of the electors in some 
constituencies of the United Kingdom, and to 

vide for a more equal distribution of the 
uties of the Representatives, having considera. 
tion to Population and Taxation, ordered to be 
brought in by Admiral Sir Joun Hay and Mr, 
James A. CAMPBELL. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 131.] 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE (BORROWING 
POWERS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Berrsrorp Hops, Bill to 
extend the Borrowing Powers of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; and for other p 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Brresrorp 
Hore and Mr. Rarxes. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 133.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 11th March, 1884. 


MINUTES.1 — Poustic Bru — Committee — 
Report—Mr. Speaker's Retirement.* 


NEW PEER. 


Alfred Tennyson, Esquire, having been 
created Baron Tennyson of Aldworth in 
the county of Sussex and of Freshwater 
in the Isle of Wight— Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—OVER- 
PRESSURE IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS—NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
UNDER THE AGES OF FIVE AND SIX. 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Eart DE LA WARBR said, he rose to 
ask the Lord President of the Council, 
If any information could be given rela- 
tive to a child, aged eight years, who 
had been attending a board school at 
Cheltenham, whose death, according to 
the evidence given before ‘a coroner’s 
jury, was caused by inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain, and that the 
mental strain from overwork hastened 
her death? and to move— 


‘‘ For copy of the evidence given before the 


coroner's jury; also for Return of the number 
of children under the age of five years and 
under the age of six years attending schools 
which are subject to Government inspection.”’ 
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He was especially desirous of asking the 
attention of the noble Lord opposite to 
this case, and also to bring it under the 
notice of the House, as it was not, he 
regretted to say, a solitary one, which 
might, perhaps, have been attributed to 
some peculiar circumstances ; but others 
of a similar kind had recently occurred. 
They were driven to the conclusion that 
there were causes now at work which 
were likely to produce very serious con- 
sequences in the education of young 


- children. What he wished specially to 


refer to was the over-pressure, the over- 
work which was now imposed upon chil- 
dren, and in numerous cases upon very 
young children in board and other 
schools. He believed the evidence which 
he was about to ask the noble Lord to 
lay upon the Table of the House would 
go very far to show that if overwork ina 
school was not the sole cause of the 
death of this child, yet, at least, that it 
was hastened by it. He abstained from 
making comments until the evidence was 
before their Lordships ; but he felt sure 
that it was a subject which deserved 
much attention. It had attracted the 
notice of the Medical Profession. Eminent 
men in that Profession did not hesitate 
to say that many evils affecting the health 
of children and young persons might 
arise from overwork in study. It had 
been noticed frequently of late years 
that the eyesight of many of these chil- 
dren had been seriously affected. It 
was often attributable to school work 
and over-employment of the eyes on 
print. The strain of the eyes in reading 
and fine sewing required of children now 
to bring them up to the Standards which 
they had to pass not unfrequently re- 
sulted in defective vision, which was 
more especially apt to occur when there 
was an inherited tendency to it, and 
where general bodily nutrition was 
faulty. It was further said—and he 
believed with great truth—that excessive 
application to study in early years would 
sometimes produce hopeless imbecility 
by forcing the brain of young children. 
There was another effect which had 
been noticed by medical men—the in- 
crease of headache among children. He 
was informed that this had also attracted 
serious attention in Germany, and was 
attributed to overworking of the brain. 
But in the face of these facts the Educa- 
tion Department of the Privy Council 
had lately isaued'a New Code raising the 
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Standards still higher, against which, he 
believed, numerous Memorials had been 
sent by school managers to the Privy 
Council. He wished now tosay afew words 
with reference to the ages of children at- 
tending board and other schools. There 
had been gradually growing up a system 
of bringing—he might say of forcing— 
children of very tender age into schools 
and subjecting them to the discipline 
and strain upon their minds which were 
required for learning what certainly at 
that age, if it could be learnt at all, 
could not be of use either to themselves 
or others. He had taken some pains to 
inquire inte the subject, and, so far as he 
could learn, the number of children be- 
tween the ages of three and five years at 
schools under Government was very 
considerable indeed. It had been put 
as high as 400,000, and though he could 
not vouch for the strict aceuracy of this 
number, it was doubtless very large. He 
would ask their Lordships to consider 
for a moment whether children of such 
tender ages were capable of receiving 
the instruction which was expected to be 
imparted in these schools. Observe what 
these children of three to five years of 
age were expected todo. He had been 
informed that they had to prepare for 
an examination by Her Majesty’s In- 
spector of Schools in reading, writing, 
counting, needlework, and knitting. He 
believed this was the programme, or 
something very similar toit. He would 
ask, was it poseible that a child of three 
or four years old could derive any ad- 
vantage from being subjected to such a 
course of what was called education ? 
But, what was more, was it not likely to 
injure a young child, both in mind and 
body, to cripple instead of gradually de- 
velop the intellect, and to check physical 
growth? It was well to look for a 
moment to one of the chief causes of this 
pressure being put upon young children. 
The great object of schools under Go- 
vernment inspection was to obtain the 
largest possible amount of the Govern- 
ment grant. The more children that 
could be brought into the schools at 
whatever age and made to pass the 
examination of the Government In- 
spector, so much more was added to the 
income of the school; so that the object 
was not only to get the child into the 
school, but to force it up to such a Stan- 
dard that it might pass the examination. 
This was one of the great evils of the 
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system of pecuniary grants dependent 
upon results. The managers of a school, 
as well as the master of the school, were 
all under the influence of this—to make 
a good show to the Inspector, and to earn 
a large share of the Government grant, 
with little thought of the mental or 
bodily effect upon the children, who were 
first driven into the schools under a 
penalty for non-attendance, and then 
placed under a system of intellectual 

ressure which might deprive them of 
bodily and mental energy in after life. 
If this applied to children of more ma- 
ture age, with how much greater force 
did it apply to children of three or four 
years of age, who might be fixed for 
hours in the day to a bench at an age 
when they should be running free to 
amuse themselves, and be crammed with 
grammar in a crowded room when they 
should be enjoying fresh air and sun- 
shine? It was impossible to conceive 
greater torture to very young children 
of a lively temperament and disposition 
than to sit for hours in a dull school- 
room with a master or mistress standing 
before them talking of things of which 
they could not have the slightest concep- 
tion of what was meant. A child, an 
infant of three or four years old, would 
more readily converse with nature and 
the objects around it in the natural 
world than with gloomy walls and un- 
intelligible utterances in a school-room. 
It seemed to him a very mistaken notion 
to place infants of tender years under the 
care of trained masters and mistresses 
who might have little or no sympathy 
with children, or no real knowledge of 
what a child was. In connection with 
what he had just briefly referred to, their 
Lordships must not forget the poverty 
and wretchedness which often, especially 
in towns, surrounded these children in 
their own homes, and how much it must 
tend to disable them for any great 
mental work or exertion. He desired 
to mention one instance out of many 
which he feared might be found. In the 
City of Glasgow it appeared by the last 
Census that out of 114,759 families 
40,820 lived in homes of a single room. 
In a report which had lately appeared 
in The Times by Mr. Marchant Williams, 
to take one instance only in London, it 
was stated— 

‘“‘ There are-schools in the Finsbury division 
filled with children of whom 60, 70, or even 80 
per cent, come from homes consisting of one 
room only.’’ 


Earl De La Warr 
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There was one more point which he de- 
sired to notice as bearing materially 
upon the condition of children who were 
sent to board schools—he meant the 
poverty and destitution in many cases 
of the parents. In the same report to 
which he had referred, Mr. Marchant 
Williams said— 

‘* In one of the Clerkenwell schools I found 
on the day of my annual inspection that 40 per 
cent of children come to school sometimes 
without a breakfast, and 28 per cent come 
sometimes to afternoon school without having 
had any dinner.”’ 

It was added— 

“ These facts are not so entirely exceptional 

that they might be considered applicable to a 
considerable proportion of the children attend- 
ing the board schools in my district.’’ 
He mentioned these facts because he 
thought it was quite impossible not to 
see that these children must be so 
weakly from want of food that they 
could not be benefited by the amount of 
education and training which they were 
expected to undergo. He would not 
now trouble their Lordships any further. 
He had very briefly referred to these 
facts because it seemed to him that the 
social condition of children at schools 
could not be lost sight of in considering 
educational questions, and he hoped at 
a future day they might be brought 
under their Lordships’ notice in a fuller 
and more complete manner. 


Moved, “That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for Copy of the evidence 
given before the coroner’s jury relative to the 
death of a child, aged eight years, who had 
been attending a school at Cheltenham, and 
whose death, according to the evidence, was 
caused by inflammation of the membranes of 
the brain, and hastened by the mental strain 
from overwork. 

‘‘That there be laid before this House Re- 
turn of the number of children under the age 
of five years and under the age of six years 
attending schools which are subject to Govern- 
ment inspection.’”"—(The Earl De La Warr.) 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he wished to call attention to a 
worse case of death from over-study 
than that referred to by the noble Earl. 
The noble Earl was, no doubt, aware 
that a short time ago a Memorial had 
been prepared, signed by 66 medical 
men in Bradford, and presented to 
the Chairman of the Bradford Schools, 
against over-pressure in school study. 
The first name on the list was that of 
Dr. Alexander, who was the senior eon- 
sulting physician in Bradford. This 
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gentleman at first refused to sign the 
Memorial, because he was opposed to 
agitation in the matter. Afterwards, 
however, he signed the Memorial, on the 
ground that within three weeks’ time 
there were no fewer than three cases, 
one of them being fatal, brought under 
his notice as having been caused by 
over-study. Now,§this fatal case was 
that of the child of a teacher in a Board 
school ; and though, as he (Lord Stanley 
of Alderley) had been informed, this 
teacher had not exerted any undue pres- 
sure, yet it was natural that Zhe Srad- 
ford Telegraph should write— 

“Tf a teacher does not exercise due discre- 
tion in regard to his own child, what discretion 
ean he be expected to have in regard to the 
children of other people, in whom he has no 
interest, while the remuneration for his labour 
is dependent on‘the success with which he can 
get the children crammed forthe Inspector ? ’’ 


He would ask, intrespect of these cases, 
whether the Education Office had yet 
come to a decision as to the Bradford 
Memorial against payment by results 
and home lessons? The Education Office 
was constantly acting ultra vires, and 
going beyond the provisions of the Act 
of 1870; and the Lord President, as 
Head of that Office, did not appear to 
do his duty by restraining them within 
bounds. He had encouraged them as 
to home lessons, and had put the people 
of Bradford to the expense of applying 
for a mandamus, and the Lord Chief 
Justice had occupied a day in hearing 
the case, and more time would be con- 
sumed in a further trial of the legality 
of insisting on home lessons. It also 
appeared, from a letter of the Vicar of 
Staines, that the Education Office was 
endeavouring to enforce an illegal rate 
for enlarging a school to admit children 
of three years old, notwithstanding that 
there was not a word in the Education 
Act as to children under five years of 
age. He would further ask the Lord 
President whether he was prepared to 
abide by his statement in that House 
at the close of last Session, that the new, 
or Mr. Mundella’s Code, was easier 
than the preceding Code? in spite of 
more than 40 remonstrances against the 
severity of the new Code from various 
towns, which had been published by 
the National Union of Elementary 


Teachers. Lastly, he would ask the 
noble Lord the Lord President whether 
he was going to uphold the sacrifice of 
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peace in girls’ schools to the teach- 
ing of drawing, which added £40,000 
a-year to the expenditure of the Lon- 
don School Board, with no appreciable 
result ? : 

Lorpv NORTON said, he had no ob- 
jection to a high standard of education ; 
but he did object to the forced education 
produced by this system of payment by 
results—a system unknown in any other 
country. It led the teachers to give 
up all their time to the clever children 
for the purpose of winning the higher 
prizes, and to the neglect of those 
children who could not win them 
prizes, who, in the teachers’ phrase, 
were ‘no use” to them. The sooner 
they got rid of that system the better. 
When they returned to the system of 
fixed salaries, the teachers would devote 
themselves to the general education of 
all the children who were committed to 
their charge. He hoped on an early 
day to bring forward a Motion asking 
their Lordships to express their opinion 
on this subject. It was in preparation 
for that Motion that he now desired to 
ask the Lord Privy Seal whether any 
inquiry was being made about the in- 
creasing complaints of over-pressure in 
public elementary schools, and the mis- 
chievous expenditure under the present 
system, unknown in any other country, 
of paying for national education by 
grants on details of show results; such 
grants, moreover, being attached, in an 
ascending scale, to higher subjects than 
the bulk of children in elementary 
schools, unless in very exceptional cases, 
can properly reach ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Przst- 
pENT of the Oouncit) said, he thought 
that the question of payment by results 
was hardly one which came within the 
range of practical politics ; at all events, 
he did not himself propose then to go 
into the question. But with respect to the 
Questions which had: been put to him, 
and first as to the Question of the noble 
Earl who had raised the conversation, 
the subject of the death of the child at 
Cheltenham had been very carefully in- 
quired into both by the Coroner’s Jury 
and also by an Inspector of Schools, who 
had been specially sent down to look 
into the matter. Before the latter, how- 
ever, no evidence was produced in addi- 
tion to that produced before the Coro- 
ner’s Jury, which, he thought, was of a 
very satisfactory kind, and which left 
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little or no doubt as to the real character 
of the case. There was no doubt that 
at first the doctor who attended the child 
and the Ooroner were inclined to think 
that overwork in the school had some- 
thing to do with the death of the child ; 
but it did not appear that either of those 
gentlemen was acquainted with the re- 
quirements of the Code to which they 
were inclined to attribute some bad 
effects on the child’s health. But they 
had to look to the evidence and the 
finding of the Coroner’s Jury. The evi- 
dence showed that the child was attend- 
ing an exceptionally good school, and 
was under the care of an exceptionally 
experienced and considerate mistress, 
and that there was no reason whatever 
to suppose, until the time of her last 
illness, that she had been subjected to 
any overwork in the school which could 
have accounted for her ill-health. He 
found that at the last examination seve- 
ral children had been very properly 
withheld from examination upon the 
ground of ill-health; but it did not 
appear to anyone that this girl was a 
child who ought to be withheld on those 
grounds. Then it appeared on the in- 
quest, and by the post-mortem examina- 
tion, that the child had a fatal disease 
which could not have possibly been pro- 
duced by overwork in the school—that, 
in fact, she was suffering from tubercu- 
lar disease of the brain, as well as lung 
disease. The immediate cause of death 
was tubercular disease of the brain, and 
there was no reason whatever to doubt 
that her death was quite unconnected 
with her schooling. The Coroner, being 
inclined at first to take the other view, 
specially directed the attention of the 
jury to this point, and almost invited 
them to express their opinion in his 
sense. The jury, however, did not do 
so, but simply returned a verdict to the 
effect that the child had died from dis- 
ease of the brain, and afterwards added 
a rider that no blame whatever attached 
to the authorities of the school. So much 
for that case, which certainly did not 
st gg the alarmist views of the noble 
Earl. With regard to the Bradford | 
case, he was not able to go into that} 
now ; but he believed a general state- 
ment had been made. As far as he was 
aware, however, no facts relating to 
particular children had been supplied 
which could be investigated. If any 
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were supplied, of course they would be 
inquired into. As to the question of 
infants, there was no doubt that an in- 
fant was any child from three years old 
to seven years old; and the noble Earl 
opposite seemed to think that infants 
were subjected to the conditions of the 
Code. That, of course, was not the 
case, as a child did not enter the First 
Standard until it reached the age of 
seven years. As to the general question 
of disease among children which could 
be conceived to be produced by over- 
work, he wished to say that the evi- 
dence, as far as the Education Office 
had discovered it—and they had taken 
great pains to discover it—did not ap- 
pear to give cause for alarm. For in- 
stance, the Registrar General had been 
consulted as to the stutistics of disease 
among children; and the result was that, 
while the general health of children had 
greatly changed for the better within 
the last 10 years as compared with the 
previous 10 years, with respect to dis- 
eases of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, with which they were chiefly 
concerned in that controversy, it had 
been found that there had been no in- 
crease whatever among children in Eng- 
land or Wales. He had already said 
that he would not go into the question 
of payment by results ; but he was bound 
to say that his noble Friend had a 
happy way of begging the question in 
putting his own Question, of which the 
words on the Paper were rather a strik- 
ing specimen. He asked whether any 
inquiry was being made into the increas- 
ing complaints of over-pressure, and the 
‘*mischievous” effects and ‘‘ show re- 
sults” of the present system ? Of course, 
these words might be the text of a dis- 
cussion which would last all night. He 
did not admit either the ‘‘ mischievous 
effects’ or the “‘ show results.’”’ In fact, 
he did not know what he meant by show 
results. Surely not reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ? 

Lorpv NORTON: There are other 
subjects. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prezst- 
DENT of the CouncrL) said, there were 
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other subjects; but they could only be 
taken upon the condition that the ordi- 
nary subjects were mastered, and the 
noble Lord would be astonished to 
find in how small a number of cases 
they were taken up. He (Lord Carling- 
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ford) was only that day looking at a 
Report made by one of the Inspectors, 
in which he said that out of 17,000 chil- 
dren who had been examined in Man- 
chester, there were only 4 per cent who 
had even taken up special subjects; 
and he hoped his noble Friend knew 
that they could not be taken up at all in 
any school which had not passed 70 per 
cent of the children through the ordinary 
Standards of examination. The result of 
that had been to reduce the number of 
children taking up those specific sub- 
jects. He certainly did not wish that 
these specific subjects should be extin- 
guished. The Education Department 
were anxious that they should be taken 
and taught, but only where it could be 
done usefully and effectually, and with- 
out any sacrifice of the main objects 
of the Elementary Education Act. He 
would give their Lordships a specimen 
of the result of the New Oode. He 
took one of those subjects which were 
sometimes laughed at—animal physio- 
logy. According to a recent Return, they 
found that in the four months before 
the Code of last year came into opera- 
tion in England and Wales 22,000 chil- 
dren had taken up that subject; but 
during the four months that had elapsed 
since, only 4,800 children had taken it 
up. Therefore, his noble Friend need not 
be at all apprehensive that the New 
Code was unduly stimulating those speci- 
fic subjects at the sacrifice of essential 
education. As to the other part of the 
noble Lord’s Question, whether any in- 
quiry had been made as to the results of 
over-pressure, he might say that the 
greatest attention had been paid to the 
subject. The Education Department 
had considered it in every way, and in 
consultation with their Inspectors; and 
although the noble Lord objected very 
much to the Code of 1883, they had no 
reason to think that it increased the de- 
mand on the children. It ought to have 
a directly opposite tendency. 

‘s Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY : 

h, no. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Przst- 
DENT of the Councrt): The noble Lord 
seemed to know more about the subject 
than he did; but the opinion which he 
had expressed was his own opinion and 
that of the Vice President, and of those 
who were responsible for carrying out 
the Act. At the same time, it was very 
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ible that in some cases those who 
ad to work the system and who were 
interested in it, such as school managers 
and teachers, might commit the error 
of trying to do too much in the endea- 
vour—probably the vain and mistaken 
endeavour—to earn a larger grant at 
the expense of some of the weaker chil- 
dren. The Department had very care- 
fully looked into that matter, and in 
issuing the Code for the present year 
—which was laid upon their Lordships’ 
Table to-day—they had endeavoured 
to guard against those effects. They 
had made changes which he believed 
would not alter in any degree the in- 
tentions of the Code of last year, but 
which would prevent misuse of it. For 
the first time, managers would be held 
responsible by the Department for the 
care of the health of individual scholars 
who might need to be withheld from 
examination or relieved from some part 
of the school-work throughout the year. 
Then the Inspector must satisfy himself 
that the teacher had neither withheld 
scholars improperly from examination, 
nor unduly pressed those who were dull 
or delicate in preparation for it at any 
time of the year, and that, in classifying 
them for instruction, regard had been 
paid to their health, their age, and their 
mental capacity, as well as to their due 
progress in learning. The following, 
among others, would be considered rea- 
sonable excuses for either withholding a 
scholar or not presenting him in a higher 
Standard :—Delicate health or prolonged 
illness, obvious dullness or defective in- 
tellect, temporary deprivation, by acci- 
dent or otherwise, of the use of eye or 
hand. If a scholar should fail in two 
subjects, or twice in the same subject, it 
would generally be permissible to pre- 
sent him again in the same Standard. 
Beyond these relaxations the Depart- 
ment could not go. They believed that 
such relaxations were not without their 
risks, because, much as they were bound 
to guard the health of the children, there 
was a risk of abuse in the other direc- 
tion. The Department hoped, how- 
ever, that no such fate would attend 
them. The changes were of considerable 
importance, and he hoped they would 
re-assure the minds of noble Lords and 
others who were interested in the sub- 
ject without sacrificing the great object 
of the Act, 
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Eart DE LA WARR: Do I under- 
stand the noble Lord to say that children 
between three and five years old are not 
examined in reading and the other sub- 
jects I have mentioned ? 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Przst- 
DENT of the Councrt): There is no in 
dividual examination, and no payment 
by results, until after the age of seven 


years. 

Eant DE LA WARR: Is there no 
examination ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Councrt): An examination 
of classes. As to the ages of the chil- 
dren, there is no information which can 
be given beyond that contained in the 
Annual Reports; but the noble Earl 
can have the evidence taken before the 
Coroner at Cheltenham. 

First Motion agreed to. 


Second Motion (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eant STANHOPE said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government would 
undertake to introduce the proposed Bill 
to amend the Irish Land Act in the 
House of Lords? It would be in the 
recollection of their Lordships that on 
Wednesday last the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, speaking on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, stated that on an early day 
after Easter either the Treasury or 
the Irish Government would be pre- 
pared to lay before Parliament pro- 
posals as tothe amendment of the Land 
Act, and to state how far they were 
ge pte to go in amending that Act. 

e thought he could show two very 
good reasons why such proposals should 
be introduced in their Lordships’ House. 
In the first place, he would remind their 
Lordships that, in 1882 and 1888, a 
Select Committee of this House con- 
sidered the whole question of the Irish 
Land Act, not with the view of retard- 
ing, but for the purpose of facilitating 
its operations; and the Committee re- 
commended that portions of the Act 
which did not work satisfactorily 
should be extended, particularly the 
Purchase Clauses. Nothing had been 
done since, though now, tardily, the 
Government had acquiesced in the de- 
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sirability of making proposals. The 
Purchase Clauses were now said by the 
Trish Land Commissioners, in their last 
Report to Parliament, just presented, 
‘to continue to operate slowly.” And 
one of the reasons they gave was that 
purchasers would not come forward 

‘¢ Because of the expectation of further legis. 

lation granting more favourable terms to tenant 
purchasers.”’ 
Another reason why the Amendment Bill 
ought to be introduced in the House of 
Lords was that there were many noble 
Lords in that House who were the owners 
of land in Ireland, and others who, 
though not Irish landowners, filled high 
judicial positions, and understood the 
sale and transfer of land better than any 
other people in the Kingdom. He also 
hoped—though, perhaps, the hope was in 
vain—that the Government might be 
disposed to consider other clauses of the 
Act, which the Select Committee also 
recommended should be extended — 
namely, the Emigration Clauses. Lord 
Derby had publicly stated—and he 
thought it was a very sound opinion— 
that public money would be well spent 
in providing for the emigration of a 
number of the poor peasants of Ireland. 
Any noble Lord who had been in the 
West of Ireland must know that even if 
the small land tenants there had their 
land free of all charge they could not keep 
body and soul together. The principal 
object of his Question, however, was to 
ascertain whether the Government would 
be disposed to introduce this Bill in the 
House of Lords? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
the speech of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, to which the noble Earl has 
referred, it was very clearly laid down 
how far Her Majesty’s Government 
thought they would be justified in 
making proposals in the direction of 
amending the Land Act, and I have no- 
thing to add to the statement then made. 
With regard to the particular Question 
of the noble Earl, I am sorry to say 
that I cannot give any such undertaking 
on the part of the Government as he 
asks for. Nevertheless, I sympathize 
with him in the object which he has in 
view. I constantly press my Colleagues 
to introduce certain Bills in this House. 
I sometimes succeed, and I very often 
fail; but I am quite certain that I 
should fail this time were I to make the 
application. It seems to have escaped 
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my noble Friend’s attention that this 
Bill, of which the basis is finance, is 
essentially a measure for the considera- 
tion of the House of Commons. 


Metropolis 


House ‘adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 11th March, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Serrtecr Commirrre — Thames 
River Preservation, appointed [House counted 
out]. 

ooal Brits (by Order)—Sccond Reading— 
Metropolis Water, put off; Metropolitan 
Railway (Park Railway and Parliament 
Street Improvement), committed to a Select 
Committee. 

Pustic Brru—Second Reading—Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders * [127]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
— - 4 
PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BILLS—DELI- 
VERY TO DOORKEEPERS. 


RESOLUTION. 


Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS moved— 

‘That Standing Orders Nos. 203 and 214 be 

amended by leaving out ‘ Doorkeepers,’ and in- 
serting ‘ Vote Office.’”’ 
He stated that a mere verbal alteration 
was required in these Standing Orders, 
in order to carry out}a change which 
had been made in regard to the arrange- 
ments of the House. Hitherto Private 
Bills had been delivered by the door- 
keepers, and it was considered expedient 
that in future they should be delivered 
at the Vote Office. 


Motion agreed to. 


METROPOLIS WATER BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir THOMAS CHAMBERS, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, its object was— 

‘*To make provision for the supply of water 
by measure within the limits of the Metropolis, 
and certain places in the neighbourhood thereof, 
by the Companies authorized to supply water 


within such limits; to amend the Acts relating 
to the said Companies as to charges, dividends, 


and the issue of new capital, and for other pur- 
poses,”’ 
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The House would be quite familiar with 
the question of the water supply of the 
Metropolis ; because for the last 60 
years it had been, over and over again, 
the subject of controversy in the public 
Press ; there had been frequent debates 
ard Divisions in the House upon it; and 
Select Committees had been appointed 
more than once to consider the question, 
The House was quite aware that the 
water supply of the Metropolis had to 
be purchased and paid for for every 
man, woman, and child within it, and 
that the supply was, practically, a mono- 
poly, which had been necessarily granted 
to the Water Companies of London, 
which were eight in number—namely, 
the New River, the East London, the 
Southwark and Vauxhall, the West 
Middlesex, the Lambeth, the Chelsea, 
the Grand Junction, and the Kent Com- 
panies. In 1880-1 an inquiry was 
made by a Select Committee into the 
complaints which, from time to time, 
had been made in the public Press, and 
on the part of various districts of the 
Metropolis, that they were unfairly dealt 
with in regard to the supply of water. 
The House would also be aware that at 
present the charge for the water was 
quite irrespective of the quantity con- 
sumed by the customer as well as of the 
quality. The assessment was made 
upon the rateable value of the property in 
the Metropolis, a mode of charge first 
brought about by the late Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who was for many years Chair- 
man of Committees in the other House 
of Parliament. In the course of some 
inquiries before Lord Shaftesbury, that 
noble Lord made a suggestion which 
the Water Companies took notice of, 
and since then they had charged accord- 
ing to the rateable value of the property 
supplied. It was in reference to this 
mode of assessment and charge that the 
outcry against the Water Companies of 
London had been raised. It had created 
the greatest discontent, and he thought 
with a good deal of reason, on the 
ground that it was not a proper mode of 
charging for the supply of water. The 
charge had been eae upon the assess- 
ments on the rateable value since about 
the year 1855; and when it was first 
made the rateable value of property in 
London was about £4 per head of the 
population. At the present time the 
rateable value of London was £7 per 
head of the whole population, so that 
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the water was now charged for at a 
rate 75 per cent higher to the custo- 
mers than it was in 1855. Now, the 
Companies had done nothing to earn 
that increased charge, either in respect 
of the quantity or quality of the water, 
nor had they done anything to make it 
right that the customer should pay 75 
per cent more now for the water than he 
did in 1855. Not only had the rateable 
value increased from £4 to £7 per head 
of the population, but it was daily in- 
creasing, and, in all human probability, 
would continue to increase. He con- 
tended that the principle upon which 
this payment was made was a wrong 
principle, and that it could not possibly 

e maintained. The dislike of the popu- 
lation—their disgust, he was about to 
say, at having to pay the present water 
rates was very great; and he did not 
think it would be possible for the Water 
Companies to maintain the principle of 
assessment they had adopted, and for the 
last 30 years maintained. The principle 
worked against the consumer year after 
year, and would continue to go against 
him, as long as the rateable value of 
the property within the Metropolis in- 
creased, and nothing could be more un- 
fair than that the people of London 
should now pay for the same article 
75 per cent more than they did 30 
years ago. He was not complaining of 
the Water Companies. Like all other 
monopolists, they exercised their powers 
within the rights which Parliament had 
conferred upon them, and it would be 
idle to complain of them. They had to 
consider the interests of their share- 
holders, so long as they kept within the 
limits of their statutory powers. Indeed, 
some of them not only said that their 
charges were made in strict compliance 
with the rights Parliament had conferred 
upon them, but that they had not come 
up to the full exercise of their powers. 
No doubt they were perfectly entitled 
to use that argument; but those who 
supported the Water Companies of Lon- 
don would have to consider what weight 
such arguments were likely to have in 
the long run in the face of the public 
experience of the kind of supply which 
the population of London received. It 
must also be borne in mind that the cost 
of the supply to the people of the Metro- 
polis was altogether unequal. For in- 
stance, a house in a fashionable situa- 
tion like South Kensington would fetch 
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£400 a-year; whereas a similar house 
with the same number of rooms, but in 
a more unfashionable quarter, would 
only fetch £130 a-year. The difference 
in rent was represented by a difference 
in the rates between Russell Square and 
South Kensington; nevertheless, the 
quantity of water consumed was the 
same, and the quality was the same; 
therefore, the charge bore no rela- 
tion whatever, either to the quality 
or the quantity of the article paid for. 
In regard to gas, which, as they all 
knew, was also a monopoly, there were 
regulated charges. Parliament had in- 
terfered and introduced in favour of the 


. public, stipulations against the Gas Com- 


panies under which they were to supply 
the article they trade in, giving the Gas 
Companies, no doubt, some advantages 
when the review of their charges took 
place; but at the time the review took 
place the cost of the manufactured 
article was getting cheaper and cheaper 
in the country, while the cost of water, 
which was not manufactured, but had 
only to be pumped up and distributed, 
was continually increasing, and would 
continue to increase, to the public. 
Therefore, the inequality and injustice 
between the charges made for the two 
articles were absolutely beyond con- 
troversy. There was no excuse for the 
present state of things, except the lan- 
guage of the Acts of Parliament under 
which the charge was made; and no 
one could contend that Parliament had 
not only the right, but was bound to 
interfere in the interests of the consumer. 
Of course, if a case of injustice could not 
be shown, the complaint must fall to 
the ground; but if it could be shown, 
having due regard to the interests of 
those concerned—namely, the present 
Water Companies, and without injustice 
to them, that something could be done 
to rectify the continually increasing in- 
justice done to the public, it ought cer- 
tainly to be done, and no doubt Parlia- 
ment would undertake to do it. This 
Bill proposed nothing further than to 
give the option to the customer of taking 
water by measure, and not of paying for 
it according to the rateable value of his 
property. He would then pay only for 
what he had. He could not remember 
another instance of an article bought and 
sold, where the price charged had no 
relation whatever to the quality or 
quantity of the thing sold. It was so, 
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however, with regard to water. The 
Bill proposed to give the customer power 
to say to the Water Companies—‘I 
will take my water by measure, 
and I will pay for it according to 
the quantity I consume.” Surely no- 
thing could be fairer than that; and if 
there might be certain cases in which it 
would not be fair—as, for instance, 
where the quantity taken was very small, 
and the cost of supplying it larger than 
the average—those were matters for a 
Select Committee to inquire into and 
settle. No doubt, the Committee would 
make allowance for any extraordinary 
circumstances, such as the cost of sup- 
plying Hampstead Hill, or a district 
where there were only a few houses, 
and those very much scattered. Those 
were special circumstances for the con- 
sideration of a Select Committee, which 
would not allow injustice to be done to 
the Water Companies any more than 
they would allow the present state of 
things to get continually worse in rela- 
tion to the public. It had been said 
that the present arrangement was an 
arrangement in favour of the poor—that 
the assessment of the rich paid part of 
the cost of supplying the poor; but the 
statistics entirely disposed of that argu- 
ment, and it had no foundation in point 
of fact. It was shown that a rate of 3s. 
a-quarter was now charged in the poorer 
districts of London, and that 3s. a-quar- 
ter would more than pay for all the 
water the poor consumed. It was urged, 
on the part of those who opposed this 
Bill, that the poor should be encouraged 
in the consumption of water. At the 
same time, one effect of this measure 
would be to put an end to the present 
enormous cost of water within the limits 
of the Metropolis. No doubt there were 
statistics by which it could be proved, 
by those who were the best judges of the 
matter, that 50 per cent of the water 
supplied by all the Water Companies 
was wasted. That was a very serious 
thing. It did no good to anybody—it 
did not even clear the sewers. It only 
filled the receptacles which went down 
to the Thames, and put the authorities 
to the expense of pumping it out again. 
It had done no good whatever; and if 
that 50 per cent of water could be saved, 
it would postpone for many years the 
consideration of where a new supply was 
to be found to satisfy the wants of an 


overgrown population like this, Under 
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these circumstances, the Corporation of 
London thought the Bill they proposed 
was a Bill which might safely be com- 
mitted to the care of a Select Committee, 
constituted as the House might consider 
most convenient, where those who re- 
presented the Water Companies would 
be fully heard, and where the promoters 
of the Bill would be able to call witnesses 
in support of their case. It would then 
be for the wisdom of Parliament to say 
whether some change in the law might 
not be adopted which would put an end 
to the evil now so greatly complained of, 
and give the same satisfaction to the 
population of London as that which they 
had felt in an analogous case—namely, 
the gas supply. If that could be done, 
he thought the Corporation of London 
would have done a great public service 
in submitting this Bill to the considera- 
tion of the House. He begged to move 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Sir Thomas Chambers.) 


Mr. COOPE said, he rose to oppose 
one of the most extraordinary pieces of 
legislation which had ever been at- 
tempted to pass into law in that House. 
It was singular that the Corporation of 
London should have brought in this 
Bill, inasmuch as the Corporation had 
power to legislate over about one square 
mile of the Metropolis; whereas they 
were now proposing to legislate for 
something like 300 square miles, that 
being the area occupied by the present 
Water Companies. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Recorder of London had 
made one or two rather startling ob- 
servations, which, however, could hardly 
be relied upon by the House as positive 
facts. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had stated that nothing had been done 
by the Water Companies as regarded 
either the quantity or quality of the 
water supplied; but, nevertheless, that 
their rates and their receipts were very 
much greater. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman made this further remark- 
able statement—that the water wasted 
was of no use whatever, and that, in 
point of fact, it only occasioned trouble 
and expense to the Water Companies, 
and especially to the local authorities, 
who had to pump it up again and throw 
it into the river, down which it flowed 








away without advantage or profit to 
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anybody. Was the hon. and learned 
. Member not aware that the waste water 
was of the greatest possible benefit in 
cleansing and sweetening the drains and 
sewers connected with the houses of the 
poor? In that respect it was invaluable 
in a sanitary point of view. It was rather 
curious that the Corporation of London 
should have brought in a Bill which 
certainly would afford great relief to the 
wealthy bankers, merchants, and ware- 
housemen occupying large and valuable 
properties in the City; but which would 
punish the poor in order to benefit the 
rich, by stinting them in their supply of 
water. He did not think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman could possibly get 
over that argument. As regarded the 
charges made by the Companies, the 
public were certainly under a great mis- 
apprehension upon that score. He was 
ney well aware that the Water 

irectors were looked upon as extor- 
tioners, or as greedy cormorants, whose 
sole object was to rob those who took 
their supply of water. But what were 
the Waterwork Directors doing? They 
were carrying out, most faithfully and 
most-strictly, a great number of Acts of 
Parliament. He would appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), if he were present, to give 
his testimony as to what had been done 
by the Water Companies, especially 
since the Act of 1871, in the way of 
increasing the quality and the supply of 
water. The quality was no longer a 
question in suspense or doubt. As a 
matter of fact, owing to the nice regu- 
lations between the influx of water and 
the efflux of drainage, the Metropolis 
of London had now been made the 
healthiest city in the world. It had 
nothing like the same extent of death 
rate as many other large towns. From 
the last Report of the Registrar Gene- 
ral, it appeared that the death rate in 
London was 19-3 per 1,000; while many 
other large towns—such as Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and Liverpool—were 
in a very different position. Indeed, he 
believed that the death rate in Man- 
chester was as high as 29 per 1,000. 
He thought that fact would show that, 
even with the most modern legislation, 
where every effort had been made to 
avail themselves of the improvements of 
science and modern inventions, the Pro- 
vinces had not been able to improve 
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upon the water supply of London. He 
might state that the present mode of 
charging upon the rateable value had 
been consistently acted upon by Parlia- 
ment for the last 60 years; and many 
measures which had been submitted ag 
an improvement upon rating in accord- 
ance with the annual value had been 
rejected—such, for instance, as the 
cubical contents of the houses supplied, 
the number of rooms they contained, 
and many other principles. But in all 
the changes which had been suggested 
the question of supplying water by 
meter had never been submitted until 
the introduction of this strange, singu- 
lar, and ill-considered Bill of the Cor- 
poration of London. The water rate 
was obviously a tax upon property, and 
it was so arranged that the poor should 
receive full benefit at the expense of 
the rich. The Water Companies had 
felt that it was their duty to meet the 
wants of the poor in that respect. If 
they attempted to supply water by meter, 
they would at once considerably curtail 
the quantity of water the poor would 
get. At present, every small house re- 
ceived a supply from the Water Com- 
panies of 66,000 gallons per annum. 
According to the Corporation Bill, they 
would receive only 24,000 gallons per 
annum, or a little more than one-third ; 
but the charge to the poor would be 3s, 
per quarter, and 3s. was the lowest 
charge for the use of the meter. There- 
fore, the total charge would be 15s. 
a-year; whereas many houses now sup- 
plied by the Water Companies did not 
pay more than from 8s. to 10s. a-year; 
so that it was evident that, while the 
poor would be robbed of a considerable 
ns of their water supply, they would 

ave to pay a great deal more for it. 
It was perfectly true that innumerable 
objections had been made against the 
Water Companies for charging upon 
this system, and, no doubt, the water 
rate collector was a most unpopular per- 
son to many people; but if the public 
would only realize what was really the 
fact, that the Companies were honestly, 
faithfully, and loyally carrying out their 
part of the duty, it was only right that 
the public should fall in and do their 
part as well. As regarded the effect 
upon the Water Companies of the pre- 
sent Bill, he did not believe the framers 
of it could ever have thought of what 
its consequences would be. The Water 
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Companies had fully considered the pro- 

s contained in the measure; and in 
the caloulations they had made they only 
differed as to whether they would be 
totally ruined, or simply lose one-half 
of their income. He maintained that, 
fortified by many Acts of Parliament, 
the Companies were entitled to their 
statutory dividends; and if, as was pro- 
bably the case, the day might arrive 
when the Companies were purchased, 
they could only be purchased upon that 
basis. Mr. Smith went into a careful 
calculation; his value of the Water 
Companies was based upon that prin- 
ciple, and he (Mr. Coope) maintained 
that no other principle could fairly or 
honestly be applied. He was certainly 
surprised, and regarded it as something 
wonderful, that such a revolutionary 
measure as this should be introduced by 
the ancient and venerable Corporation 
of London, possessing, as it did, such 
grand old traditions of its own. Seeing 
that that Body was so apt to speak with 
pride of the good old times and the good 
old customs, he was very much astoe 
nished that his right hon. Friend the 
Lord Mayor (Mr. R. N. Fowler) could 
possibly give his countenance to so revo- 
lutionary a measure. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor): 
It was prepared during the time of my 
Predecessor in Office. 

Mr. COOPE asked if he was to under- 
stand that the Lord Mayor did not give 
his support to the present Bill ? 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
said, he did not go so far as that; he 
had only said that the Bill itself was 
prepared when his Predecessor was in 
Office. 

Mr. COOPE said, that, at all events, 
the Bill had been introduced into the 
House by the hon. and learned Recorder 
for the City of London; and therefore 
he presumed that it was introduced with 
the sanction and approval of the Lord 
Mayor and his brother Aldermen. He 
was very glad to find that the Lord 
Mayor was a little shy in the matter. It 
induced him to entertain the hope that 
it was quite possible the measure might 
not be introduced with such earnestness 
as he was afraid it must have been; 
because really to press forward a Bill of 
this kind as the child of the Corporation 
was simply suicidal to the Corporation 
themselves ; because, if they once advo- 


cated the doing away with vested rights 
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and interests, and induced Parliament 
to sanction such views, he should like to 
know where the Corporation themselves 
would be? It was very curious that this 
Bill should have been introduced by the 
Corporation of London, inasmuch as the 
House ought to believe that they were 
fully alive to the great necessity of an 
ample and good supply of water, and 
that they had taken active measures 
themselves with that object in view. It 
was unfortunate, however, that the 
Corporation of London did not appear 
for centuries to have taken any active 
steps at all for obtaining a satisfactory 
and perfect supply. Down to the 13th 
century Londoners were wont, with pail 
and pitcher, to resort to the banks of 
the Thames, or to draw their water from 
wells at Wallbrook, Oldbourne, Long- 
bourne, Holywell, Clement’s Well, Clerk- 
enwell, and other places; but ultimately 
it was found that such a supply was not 
sufficient, and then they showed great 
energy in laying down leaden-pipes 
from the town of Tyburn to a great 
stone cistern then in public use in West- 
cheape, at the point now occupied by 
the monument of Sir Robert Peel. This 
‘great conduit,” as it was called, occu- 
pied 50 years in construction, and for 
more than three centuries the Lord 
Mayor and Commonalty, aided by pri- 
vate gifts from worthy citizens, continued 
to supply London with water. In the 
end that supply was found to be insuffi- 
cient, and about 300 years ago the 
Corporation obtained an Act to enable 
them to supply water by pumping 
from the Thames. But they had not 
energy enough to carry out their own 
scheme ; and in 1580 they made arrange- 
ments with a Peter Morris, and leased 
to him the first arch of old London 
Bridge for 500 years, at 10s. a-year. 
Morris built there his Thames Water 
Mill, for pumping Thames water into 
the City, and set up works as the first 
water monopolist in the Metropolis. It 
was said that the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen went in state to witness 
Morris astonish the citizens by throwing 
a jet of water over the ae and over 
the steeple of the Church of St. Magnus. 
Thus the Corporation lost a great oppor- 
tunity for themselves; and the water 
supplied by Morris from the Thames, 
besides being limited in quantity, 
was often exceedingly turbid and foul, 
and the squalor of the poor occasioned 
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well-grounded apprehensions that the 
plague would renew its dreadful visita- 
tions. Moved by such considerations, 
the Corporation obtained power from 


Parliament, towards the end of the] 


Reign of Elizabeth, to cut a river for 
conveying water to the City from any 
= of Middlesex or Hertfordshire. 

aving obtained their Act, with true 
Corporate procrastination, they rested on 
their oars for six or seven years; and in 
1603 the plague broke out. They then 
sent surveyors to survey the springs of 
water situated in various places round 
London, and after much delay they fixed 
on the springs of Amwell and Chadwell 
in Hertfordshire. In 1607 they obtained 
a new Act authorizing the conveying of 
these waters by an aqueduct to the City. 
Two years elapsed, and they then made 
over to Sir Hugh Myddleton the right 
to construct a new river, and to bring 
water from the Hertford springs. The 
Corporation themselves would have 
nothing to do with it ; they said—‘‘ You 
must do it on your own responsibility.” 
Sir Hugh Myddleton was a man of 
energy and skill, with business habits, 
and he at once set to work and contrived 
to get together a Company for construct- 
ing a conduit from Amwell to London. 
Unfortunately, not possessing a proper 
knowledge of engineering, he was 
obliged to make the channel between 
Bishop’s Stortford and London double 
the length he had calculated; and the 
consequence was that when he had 
completed his works about half way to 
London—namely, to Enfield—he was 
obliged to stop for want of funds. He 
applied to the Corporation again, but 
they turned a deaf ear to him. Myddle- 
ton then applied to the King; and, 
thanks to the scientific knowledge of the 
Scotch King—James I.—that Monarch 
undertook to supply half the funds, on 
condition that he should have one-half of 
the profits and emoluments. To those 
terms Myddleton acceded, and subse- 
— a Charter was granted to the 

mpany under the title of the New 
River Company. The shares of the 
Royal Incorporation in 1609 were 
divided into ‘‘ King’s shares,” and the 
‘* adventures’ shares,’’ the holders of the 
latter possessing all the powers of 
management. He now came to the 
character of the water supply. Numerous 
official Reports had a made by 
Royal Commissions, Select Commit- 
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tees, and other public authorities be- 
tween 1828 and the present time. The 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission, in 
1866, said— 

‘‘ That the abundance, permanence, and regu- 
larity of supply, so important to a great Me. 
tropolis, are secured much more efficiently by 
the great extent and varied geological character 
of a large hydrographical basin, such as the 
Thames, than by the necessarily very much 
more limited collecting areas that can be made 
available on the gravitation system. Further, 
that there is no evidence to lead us to believe 
that the water now supplied by Companies is 
not generally good and wholesome.”’ 


Mr. Ayrton’s Committee said, in 1867— 


“We are satisfied that both the quantity and 
quality of the water supplied from the Thames 
are so far satisfactory that there is no ground 
for disturbing the arrangements made under 
the Act of 1852, and that any attempt to do so 
would only end in entailing a waste of capital, 
and an unnecessary charge upon the owners 
and occupiers of property in the Metropolis.” 


He did not think that he ought to de- 
tain the House longer than to say that 
he believed, from the pregnant words of 
the Speaker on taking the Chair, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had convinced 
every Member that it was his earnest 
desire to uphold the dignity of, the 
House, and to preserve inviolate the 
faith and honour of Parliamentary en- 
gagements. It must not be forgotten 
that the measure was one which affected 
very large vested interests. He quite 
agreed with the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Hume Secretary, who 
gave the Water Companies so courteous 
a reception at the Home Office the other 
day, that an Act of Parliament was not 
intended to last for ever, and that it 
might be, under certain circumstances, 
repealed ; but when capital had been 
invested on the faith of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, those persons who had invested 
their capital had a right to be fully 
compensated for the outlay which they 
had been induced to make. This Bill 
was fraught with danger to the commu- 
nity; it attacked interests which had 
hitherto been secured by the sanction of 
the Legislature; and he could not help 
thinking that the. course taken with re- 
gard to it would have a considerable 
effect upon Railway Companies, Gas 
Companies, and all other Companies. 
The passing of such a measure would 
be most injurious to the community at 
large. The value of the property be- 
longing to the Water Works Companies, 
although it had been undoubtedly de- 
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reciated by these proceedings, was at 
Toast £25,000,000 sterling, about one- 
half of which was in the hands of 
Trustees, and, therefore, belonged to 
women and children, who had no one 


_ to protect their interests except Parlia- 


ment. He was sure Parliament would 
not forsake that precious trust, but 
would in this case, as in all others, 
maintain the right of vested interests, 
and see that the engagements contained 
in Acts of Parliament were fully car- 
ried out. He begged to move that the 
Bill be read a second time on that day 
six months. 
Sm HENRY HOLLANDseconded the 
Amendment. He protested against the 
second reading of this Bill on behalf of 
the shareholders in the Water Com- 
panies—a large proportion of whom 
were, as had been stated, Trustees and 
Executors—and all of whom had invested 
their money in reliance on Acts of Par- 
liament. He protested against this Bill, 
because serious damage was by it pro- 
posed to be inflicted on the Water Com- 
panies without adequate, or, indeed, as 
the Bill stood, any compensation being 
given tothem. The principal object of 
the Bill was to substitute supply by 
meter for all purposes, trade and domes- 
tic, for the present system. Now, if 
this change were desirable—and he 
would assume it to be so for the sake of 
the present argument, though he be- 
lieved upon examination it would prove 
not to be so—and if it were beneficial 
to the public, let it by all means be 
adopted ; but the change should not be 
made in the face of rights solemnly se- 
cured by Acts of Parliament, unless 
proper compensation were madein respect 
ofthecapital laid outin reliance upon those 
Acts, and of the vested interests secured 
by those Acts. He was almost afraid of 
using that term, as the Home Secretary a 
few weeks ago, when he received and lec- 
tured a deputation from the Water Com- 
panies, seemed to pooh-pooh ‘“ vested 
interests,” and said that whenever any 
improvement was suggested “vested 
interests stood in the way.” Upon that 
he (Sir Henry Holland) would only ob- 
serve that though it was quite right, 
and even necessary, that vested inte- 
rests, whether of Corporations, or Com- 
anies, or individuals, should give way 
efore a clear and pressing public inte- 
rest, it would be monstrous that in such 
case they should be practically confis- 
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eated; and wrong and unjust that they 
should even suffer whenever adequate 
compensation could be awarded. It was 
quite certain that if vested interests 
were to be treated, as they were treated 
in the Bill now under consideration, it 
would be a very unfortunate thing for 
the country at large,fas it was unques- 
tionable that capital would be largely 
invested in other countries, or, if in- 
vested here, would cease to be invested 
in undertakings established by private 
enterprize, which had proved so benefi- 
cial to the industry and wants of the 
country. What compensation should be 
awarded in cases like the present, and 
how the Oompanies could be properly 
secured in their statutory rights, could 
be readily tested by reference to the 
language of the Acts of Parliament by 
which those rights were vested in the 
Companies. It was clear, however, that 
the Corporation had had no regard to 
this point. They seemed to think that 
the Companies were bound to take what 
the Corporation thought fit to offer. 
Fortunately, however, for the Companies 
there was an excellent precedent in 
favour of their views which he felt sure 
would have great weight with the House. 
That precedent was embodied in the In- 
struction which, if this Bill were read a 
second time, his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for South Essex (Colonel 
Makins) was prepared to move. It was 
taken from an Instruction sent down to 
a Committee which was considering a 
somewhat similar question affecting the 
Gas Companies; and it practically se- 
cured to the Companies such a price for 
the gas supplied by them as would en- 
able them to earn their statutory divi- 
dend. By whom was this precedent 
established? Not by the Companies 
or their opponents, but by the Govern- 
ment of that day ; for it was, in fact, an 
Instruction prepared and sent down to 
the Committee by the Board of Trade. 
He (Sir Henry Holland) trusted that 
the Liberal Government of the present 
day and the House would be prepared 
to deal as fairly now with the Water 
Companies as the Government and the 
House dealt with the Gas Companies in 
1868. He would, with the kind permis- 
sion of the House, now mention two 
special points upon which he relied 
against the second reading of this Bill. 
The first point was that this was not the 
proper time to propose such an import- 
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ant change in the system of supply; 
and the second, that the Corporation of 
London were not the proper Rody to 
propose it. As to the first point, he 
would remind the House that a Bill was 
to be introduced by the Government this 
year to create a new Municipal Govern- 
ment for the Metropolis. This Munici- 
pal Body, even if they did not purchase 
and take into their own hands the supply 
of water and gas to the Metropolis, 
would probably be invested with large 

owers for regulating that supply. Was 
it, then, wise or desirable to hamper 
them in advance by a system and regu- 
lations which experience might show, 
as he believed it would show, to be 
inexpedient in the interests of public 
and private health, on sanitary and 
economical grounds, and which they 
might, therefore, in a short time feel 
themselves bound to repeal? Surely 
this proposal should be postponed until 
the new Body had time fully to consider 
it in all its bearings. Again, it was 
hardly fairtothe Water Companies to put 
them to the expense of fighting this ques- 
tion before a Body like the Corporation, 
instead of before a Body like the new 
Municipal, Body, with whom the ulti- 
mate decision would practically rest. 
As to the second point, he would remind 
the House that the Corporation, who 
had only jurisdiction over an area of 
one square mile, were by this Bill en- 
deavouring to effect a change over some 
300 square miles, and affecting about 
4,000,000 people. Not only that, but the 
Bill affected Companies who did not sup- 
ply one drop of water within the City 
area. The Home Secretary had referred 
the deputation to the precedent of the 
Gas Companies. But upon examination 
it would be found that that supposed 
ge i failed. In that case the City 

ill only applied to Companies who ac- 
tually supplied gas within the City area ; 
and the result of the proceedings was not 
a compromise between the Corporation 
and the Gas Companies, but a compro- 
mise, as he had already pointed out, be- 
tween the Board of Trade and the Com- 

anies. The Home Secretary said that 

e should support this Bill, and a Bill 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works,'by 
which it was sought to make the rate- 
payers liable in advance for any ex- 
— incurred in respect of any Water 

ills which that Board might think fit 
to bring in,as acts of ‘‘ tardy repent- 
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ance” on the part of those Bodies. He 
(Sir Henry Holland), however, did not 
believe in the repentance of those Bodies, 
He believed these Bills to be nothing 
more than bids for popularity; pro- 
moted from motives of self-interest; to 
get more power into their hands; to © 
show that they were alive to the wants 
of the inhabitants of the Metropolis; 
and this in the hopes either of escaping 
merger into the new Municipal Board, or 
of being merged with more favourable 
conditions to themselves. This question 
of change of system of supply was far 
too important to be dealt with by a Body 
like the Corporation, and should not be 
brought forward except as a Government 
Bill, or upon the Report of a Royal 
Commission, after full examination of 
all the evidence for and against the 
scheme, which, he would observe, had, 
in fact, never received full consideration. 
As regarded the Bill itself, and its 
clauses, he desired to make a few obser- 
vations. In the first place, it was by no 
means clear that the meter system for 
all purposes (trade and domestic) would 
work well from either a sanitary or 
economical point of view. It was cer- 
tain that very much less water would be 
available for flushing and cleansing the 
great system of drains and sewers under- 
lying the Metropolis; it was doubtful 
whether there would be water enough 
for that purpose. Should such be the 
case, there would either be great danger 
to the public health, or else the Com- 
panies would have to be called upon to 
find a sufficient extra supply for this 
special purpose, and for this they would 
have to be paid, and this charge would 
fall as an additional expense upon the 
ratepayers. Again, it was probable— 
he might almost say certain—that the 
poor would greatly stint their use of 
water, and thus lessen that personal and 
household cleanliness—already too little 
attended to—which was so important for 
public and private health. Great stress 
was laid upon this point both by the 
Committee of 1867 and the Royal Com- 
mission in their Report of 1869; and, © 
though he did not often find himself in 
accord with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the junior Member for Chelsea 
(Mr. Firth), he entirely agreed with his 
just observations upon this point in his 
book on Municipat London, which he would 
take the liberty of quoting to the 
House— 
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“The establishment of a general meter 
systenr would be an unfortunate thing for 
London. The more water is consumed in the 
cleansing of houses and in bath-rooms, gardens, 
and so forth, the better it is for the public 
health and sanitary condition.” 

Nor did he (Sir Henry Holland) believe 
that this change of system was desirable 
from the economical point of view. He 
believed that the poor would lose, while 
the rich would gain. He would not 
trouble the House with figures; but, 
unless he had been misinformed, it 
could be proved that jthe poor ‘in 
Liverpool and Manchester now paid 
more for the supply of water than the 
poorin London. Of course, he did not 
propose to test this by the proposed 
scale of 6d. per 1,000 gallons, as such a 
price could not be sustained. It would 
be absolutely unremunerative to the 
Companies, and seriously imperil their 
power to earn the dividend secured to 
them by Acts of Parliament; a power 
which had been recognized by a former 
Government in the case of the Gas Com- 
panies; a power upon the faith of 
which an enormous capital had been laid 
out, and very large sums expended, 
even in recent years, in improving filter 
beds and reservoirs, and thus improving 
the quality of the water supplied. The 
Corporation, in fixing this price, seemed 
to have overlooked the fact that in Liver- 
pool and Manchester an initial fixed 
charge of 6d. or 3d. per pound was al- 
lowed on the rateable value of every 
house, whether supplied with water or 
not, in addition to the charge allowed 
for every 1,000 gallons of water supplied. 
No such initial charge was provided in 
this Bill. The price of 6d. per 1,000 gal- 
lons must, therefore, be greatly raised, 
and to this must be added the cost of 
the meter, and of keeping it in order. 
Thus, where a poor man was now charged 
from 6s. to 8s. per annum, he would have 
to pay, even under this Bill, a minimum 
charge of 12s. per annum, to which must 
be added the charge for the meter. He 
thought he was justified in saying that 
this was a Bill to relieve the rich at the 
expense of the poorer classes. There 
was another most unfair and unwork- 
able provision in the Bill, to which he 
desired to call attention. It enabled any 
person to apply for a supply by meter ; 
but it did not allow the Companies to 
compel persons to have a meter supply. 
This was unworkable in practice, as 
engineers and those well acquainted with 
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the question must know. The evidence 
before the Committee of 1867 showed 
that if the change of system was to be 
adopted it should be made compulsory 
on all. Again, there was nothing in the 
Bill to” prevent a person who had ap- 
plied for and got a meter supply, but 
who was dissatisfied with it, coming to 
the Company and requiring them to go 
back, so far as he was concerned, to the 
present system, without regard to the 
cost and inconvenience thus occasioned to 
the Company. There were other points 
which showed the erude and unsatisfac- 
tory way in which this Bill had been 
prepared ; but he would not now trouble 
the House with these. He would con- 
clude by referring to one further point 
of some importance. It was proposed 
to make the poor rate valuation the basis 
of the charge for water. Now, that 
was a distinct breach of the arrange- 
ment made by Act of Parliament. The 
water charge was not in truth a “ rate,”’ 
but a charge or payment for goods sup- 
plied; and to make the poor rate con- 
clusive was to introduce a principle 
which Committees had seen to be wrong, 
and to place the Companies wholly in 
the hands of parochial authorities, and 
to bind them to accept, as final, assess- 
ments in which they had had no voice. 
He would add that such a provision ap- 
peared to him to be, if not directly con- 
trary to, at all events not in accordance 
with, the late decision in Dobbs’ case in 
the House of Lords; for in that decision 
no reference was made to the poor rate 
valuation, while one of the Judges dis- 
tinctly laid down how the net annual 
value should be arrived at. For these 
reasons, he protested against the second 
reading of this Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Coope.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


CotoneL MAKINS trusted the House 
would allow him to make a few obser- 
vations upon the Bill, and he would en- 
deavour to avoid, as far as_ possible, 
touching upon the points which had al- 
ready been dealt with. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Recorder of 
London (Sir Thomas Chambers), in in- 
troducing the Bill, had been careful to 
abstain from telling the House what the 
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Bill contained; and, more than that, 
there were one or two things he had said 
in regard to it which could not be borne 
out by the Bill itself. In the first place, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
tell the House—and to him (Colonel 
Makins) it seemed to be an important 
matter, which had not yet been referred 
to at all—that the cost, supposing the 
consumers of London under this Bill 
were to adopt the meter system, would 
involve the Water Companies in an out- 
lay of capital to something like the ex- 
tent of £2,000,000, £3,000,000, or even 
£4,000,000, according to the cost of the 
meters, which had not yet been accu- 
rately ascertained. How was that money 
to be raised ? The Water Companies had 
no power to raise such capital, and this 
Bill would give them no such power. 
Then in regard to another question 
which had been dealt with pretty freely 
—namely, the charge to the poor—the 
water rate and the meter rate per 
quarter under the Bill would amount to 
18s. a-year; whereas there were thou- 
sands of houses under the present sys- 
tem where the annual water rate did not 
amount to more than 8s. or 10s. a-year, 
and for this excessive charge of 18s. per 
annum the consumer would receive less 
than half the quantity of water he now 
received. That was a very serious matter. 
In a crowded City like London they had 
more to fear from dirt than dynamite, be- 
cause dirt meant disease, immorality, and 
drunkenness. There was no surer way 
of producing disease than by the genera- 
tion of sewer gas, and the only way of 
preventing the generation of sewer gas 
was to provide a copious and plentiful 
supply of water, such as that which was 
supplied at present. They had been 
frequently told that the increase in the 
water rate had been in accordance with 
the increase in the assessment of the 
rateable value of the houses. That was 
a point which had been urged in favour 
of this Bill by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary when he 
received a deputation the other day, and 
which had been confirmed by the Re- 
corder of London in introducing the 
measure. At first sight, no doubt, it 
appeared to be a great hardship; but if 
they looked into the matter closely they 
would find that it was not so, because 
the rate paid for water for the domestic 
supply included not only the supply used 
for domestic purposes, but also the public 
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supply which, under other circumstances, 
the ratepayer would have to provide. As 
London increased, no doubt the sewers 
increased, and so did the amount of 
water required for cleansing the streets 
and extinguishing fires; and, therefore, 
the water rate must necessarily increase 
in exactly the same proportion, just as 
the poor rates and other rates increased. 
A man who lived only six months in 
London only used a certain amount of 
water, and only required a certain 
amount of police protection ; but, as a 
citizen of London, he had to bear his 
proportion of the general local taxation, 
and to pay his share both of the police 
rate, the sewer rate, and the water rate. 
If the meter system were adopted, he 
would only pay by meter for his private 
supply ; but the parish would, neverthe- 
less, be called upon to pay for the public 
supply, and that would be charged to 
him in the public rates. Consequently, 
it would be exactly the same eventually, 
because he would have to pay the private 
rate plus his share of the public rate. 
Therefore, that hardship, which had 
struck so many people, when it came to 
be examined really had noforce. When 
the Home Secretary received a deputa- 
tion from the Water Companies, he re- 
ferred to the way in which the Water 
Companies should be dealt with. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said 
there were three courses— purchase, 
competition, and regulation. If the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
considered the character of the present 
Bill, he might have added a fourth 
course—namely, annihilation—because, 
as far as some of the Companies were 
concerned, if the Bill passed in its pre- 
sent form, they would be unable to 
pay a dividend on their ordinary Stock, 
or upon their Preference Shares, or 
upon their borrowed capital, although 
there would be an immense augmen- 
tation in their working expenses. Con- 
sequently, the question could only be 
settled in one way—by the Company 
ceasing to exist at all. It was said, 
with regard to the purchase of Water 
Companies’ rights, that the terms pre- 
scribed in the Act of 1881 were too high. 
No doubt that might be the case; but 
he would remind the House that wher- 
ever the undertaking of a Water Com- 
pany had been purchased—as in the case 
of Middlesborough, Leeds, and other 
places—the price paid for it had been 
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on much the same basis, and, in most 
cases, even a higher price had been paid 
than that adopted by Mr. Smith as the 
basis of the water purchase of the in- 
terest of the Metropolitan Companies. 
He came, next to the question of compe- 
tition. That had been dismissed sum- 
marily by the Home Secretary; and 
well he might so dismiss it, because if 
the value of the Water Companies’ pro- 
perty was not now secured, what induce- 
ment would there be to people to sub- 
scribe their capital for a competing 
scheme? In addition to that, there was 
the physical difficulty of obtaining room 
in the streets for the laying down of more 
mains; and, therefore, the question of 
competition might be very quickly dis- 
posed of. Hecame next to the question 
of regulation, and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had referred to the system adopted with 
reference to the Gas Companies. Now, 
as far as tho Bill was a Regulation Bill. 
he (Colonel Makins), personally, could 
see no objection to it, although he had 
no right to speak on behalf of the Water 
Companies, because he was not a Water 
Director, and had nothing to do with 
the Water Companies, except as a 
Trustee for certain women and children. 
This Bill, as a Regulation Bill, left 
little to be said against it, except that 
it contained no power of amalgamation, 
a step which was pressed upon the Gas 
Companies by the Government. He 
should like to have seen in the Bill a 
power to amalgamate, because he be- 
lieved that amalgamation would have 
a beneficial effect upon the supply, 
avoid cross-pumping, and also that it 
would reduce the price. In the case of 
the Gas Companies, there were origi- 
nally 13 of them, and there were now 
only three large Companies, over one 
of which he had the honour to pre- 
side. They had absorbed into themselves 
the other 10 Companies; and by that 
process they had got rid of about 100 
Directors, 13 Secretaries, and 13 Ac- 
countants, together with a large staff of 
unnecessary Officers; and the effect of 
that, together with the sliding scale, had 
been to cause a saving which amounted, 
in round numbers, to £600,000, £500,000 
of which went into the pockets of the 
consumers in the shape of reduction of 
price, while only £100,000 went into the 
pockets of the shareholders in the shape 
of increased dividend. Therefore, if this 
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Bill were to go to a Committee, he trusted’ 
that Amalgamation Clauses would be in- 
serted init. In that case they would be. 
able to re-arrange the source of supply, 
and, by taking the supply from rivers 
when flooded, would be able to cheapen 
the cost of and improve the supply 
itself. There were other matters. and 
regulations which might also be con- 
sidered. He did not see why, in regard 
to future capital, the Auction Clauses 
should not be imposed upon the Water 
Companies in the same way as upon the 
Gas Companies. The outside public had 
been found ready to pay premiums for 
the purchase of Water Companies’ Stock 
issued under the terms of an Act of Par- 
liament; and in the case of one London 
Company which had raised its last capital 
by tender to the public, it had obtained 
it upon a premium of £9 per cent. That 
fact, in itself, appeared to be a very 
strong argument against what he might 
call the confiscatory character of the 
Bill. When the outside public were 
found ready and willing to pay a high 
premium upon the Stock issued by the 
Water Companies, it showed what faith 
the public attached to the security of 
Acts of Parliament. He had been some- 
what surprised that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
should have taken the course he did on 
this subject in replying to the deputa- 
tion which waited upon him recently. It 
was notorious that the effect of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech was 
to send down the price of Water Stock 
very considerably; indeed, he seemed 
to have been playing skittles with the 
Stocks of the Water Companies, and 
they went down like nine-pins. Now, 
that sort of thing was not altogether 
satisfactory to the public; because, if 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would only consider for a moment, he 
must remember, although the effect 
might be immaterial to a good many 
people, yet that many of the Water 
Shareholders were Trustees of poor 
women and children, and that a lowering 
of the price of Water Stock meant panic, 
terror, and a good deal of unnecessary 
suffering to a large number of persons. 
He could have wished that when the 
Home Secretary said what he did in re- 
ference to the Water Companies, he had 
also said a word in favour of keeping 
Parliamentary faith. He was quite sure 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
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was one of the last men in that House to 
desire that Parliament should embark 
in a career of dishonesty. At the same 
time, his own view of the Bill was, that 
if it were allowed by the Government to 
pass in its present shape it would be a 
distinct act of public dishonesty ; and it 
would inflict a deadly blow upon Joint 
Stock enterprize, and show the public 
what little reliance was to be placed 
on the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. As to the Water Companies, they 
were spoken of out-of-doors as rogues, 
robbers, and cheats, and all sorts of 
hard names were applied to them. They 
were public servants whose duties and 
remuneration were specified and fixed 
by an Act of Parliament. If they 
neglected their duties they were amen- 
able to the law; but as long as they 
performed them they were entitled to 
the remuneration which was secured to 
them by Act of Parliament. In the 
Paper which had been circulated to hon. 
Members by the Corporation of London, 
it was admitted that there ought to be a 
remunerative rate secured to every Com- 
pany, and that no price should be fixed 
for water which would be incompatible 
with their earning a remunerative in- 
terest upon their outlay. He wanted to 
know from the hon. and learned Re- 
corder (Sir Thomas Chambers) what was 
the remunerative interest? What was 
the hon. and learned Member going to 
fix as remunerative interest? If he was 
prepared to give a remunerative in- 
terest, let him concede the remunerative 
interest provided by the different Acts 
of Parliament, and there could then be 
no doubt upon the matter. He (Colonel 
Makins) had placed upon the Paper an 
Instruction, which he proposed to move 
if the Bill were read a second time. He 
should, however, oppose the second 
reading;-but if the Bill were read a 
second time, then he should move his 
Instruction, because it was exactly in 
accordance with the course taken in re- 
gard to the Gas Companies in 1868. 
Mr. FIRTH confessed that he had 
been somewhat interested in hearing one 
observation which had fallen from the 
hon. and gallant Member who had just 
sat down. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had absolutely accused the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London of having 
commenced a career of public dishonesty. 
That was a very hard term to apply toa 
Body so ancient in its history, and with 
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such large claims upon the public regard 
at the present time. Nevertheless, the 
hon. and gallant Member had not been 
deterred from making that suggestion. 
Now, he (Mr. Firth) confessed that the 
position of a Metropolitan Member in 
the presence of a Bill of this kind was 
one of very considerable difficulty, al- 
though it could not be viewed without a 
certain amount of satisfaction. It was 
a matter which could not be regarded 
without a certain amount of satisfaction 
to find the Water Companies and the 
Corporation of London tilting at each 
other. There was some chance that, 
under such circumstances as these, the 
honest people of London were likely at 
last to come by their own. However, 
when they had a proposition like this 
put before them, they ought to consider 
it upon its merits, quite irrespective of 
the parties who put it before them; 
and, as the measure itself did not pro- 
pose to give any increased power toa 
Body which was said to have a jurisdic- 
tion only over one square mile of the 
area affected, he thought they were in a 
position to examine the question from a 
more impartial and independent point 
of view than would otherwise have been 
the case. The Bill contained three main 
propositions. One was that the Shares 
of the Company should be put up at 
auction in the event of any proposed 
increase of capital, and he took that 
principle to be accepted by the House, 
seeing that it had already been adopted 
in the case of the Gas Companies as a 
proper one. With respect to the propo- 
sition that the annual value should be 
taken to mean the rateable value, that 
was merely confirming what had already 
been decided by the House of Lords. 
The third proposal was to supply water 
by meter. That was altogether a dif- 
ferent matter ; and if the decision of the 
House, on passing the second reading, 
were to affirm the principle that the 
supply of water was to be distributed by 
meter, he thought their difficulties would 
be greater than they were. - He took it, 
however, that if the Bill were read a 
second time and referred to a Select 
Committee, all questions upon matters 
of detail would be carefully inquired 
into. The hon. Member for Middlesex 
(Mr. Coope) spoke of the Bill as a measure 
of confiscation ; but it was suggested that 
the Corporation of London had power to 
provide a water supply themselves, be- 
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cause there was no monopoly in the 
matter; and in that case the Corpora- 
tion would be entitled to say that the 
public should be charged not even 64. 
per 1,000 gallons, but that they should 
have a supply for nothing, if the City 
authorities chose. That argument was 
met by the hon. and learned Recorder 
for the City of London by the observa- 
tion—‘‘ Why shéuld you pay more for 
water than you receive in return?” It 
was competent for any householder to 
go without water altogether. [‘‘ No!’’} 
The condition of the law was this at the 
present moment—that if a man took the 
water he must pay for it on the annual 
value of his house. Ifa man put down 
a pump in his own garden, and obtained 
water, he would be entitled to go with- 
out a supply from the Water Companies. 
He did not wish, however, to enter into 
any controversy upon that point. All 
he would say was that if he were to put 
down a pump in his own garden, he had 
no doubt that he would be able to get 
water, and to do without the present 
water supply; but probably he would 
not be willing to drink the water he got. 
Therefore, if a man were able to go 
without water altogether, he was not 
bound to pay the charges of the Water 
Companies; but if he did take it, then 
he was bound to pay the rates which 
they were entitled to charge by law. He 
might mention that a right hon. Friend 
of his—a former First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Ayrton)-—would, under this 
Bill, have his water rate very consider- 
ably reduced; but yet his right hon. 
Friend considered the Bill to be a mea- 
sure of confiscation. For his own part, 
he (Mr. Firth) was glad to see these 
questions taken in hand. To-day it was 
the Water Companies; to-morrow it 
would be the Corporation themselves. 
The Water Companies were to-day pro- 
posed to be delivered over to the tender 
mercies of Parliament for consideration ; 
to-morrow the Water Companies would 
probably help the House to deliver over 
the Corporation of London; and he 
looked upon the prospect, either from 
the one side or the other, with the ut- 
most satisfaction. On the whole, he 
thought it would be advisable to read 
the Bill a second time, in order that it 
might be referred to a Select Committee, 
and he trusted to such a Committee as 
that which was suggested by the right 
hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
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H. Smith). ‘Such a Committee would 
fully consider the question, and he hoped 
that such a consideration would not be 
excluded as that made public by the 
analyst of the Local Government Board 
—namely, that five-sixths of the supply 
of water in the Metropolis were more or 
less impregnated with sewage matter. 
He thought a statement of that kind 
should have far greater weight than the 
opinion of a Director of a Water Com- 
pany that the water supply of the Me- 
tropolis was the purest that had ever 
been furnished for a great community. 
Unfortunately, the Water Companies 
undertook to supply pure water, and al- 
together failed to do it. However, the 
purity of the water, and the necessity of 
providing a supply at constant pressure 
for extinguishing fires, were questions 
with many others for the future. There 
was, however, one question which he 
wished to put to the Speaker on a mat- 
ter of Order. He found in Sir Thomas 
Erskine May’s book upon the Practice 
and Procedure of the House of Com- 
mons a reference to the votes ef Mem- 
bers who were interested in Private 
Bills. Sir Thomas Erskine May alleged 
that the votes of such Members had 
been frequently disallowed. He gave 
many illustrations, and he (Mr. Firth) 
ventured to think that those illustrations 
applied to the position of many Mem- 
bers of the House on the present occa- 
sion who occupied the position of Direc- 
tors of Water Companies, He had the 
highest regard for their personal honour 
and integrity ; but in their official capa- 
city as Directors of Water Companies he 
entertained some doubt whether they 
were entitled to cast their votes on this 
occasion against the interests of the 
public. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question al- 
luded to by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber could only be properly raised after 
the Division has been taken, when it 
will be for the House to allow or dis- 
allow any of the votes which have been 
given. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I hope the Lord Mayor (Mr. R. N. 
Fowler) and his Colleagues the Alder- 
men, who have found their way into this 
House, will feel happy at the turn which 
the debate has taken, and especially at 
the speech which has just been delivered. 
The raison d’étre of the position of the 
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of the City of London, and of their pre- 
sence in this House, is that they are 
bound to be the rigid and unbending 
defenders of the rights of property ; and 
when they cease to hold that position I 
think they will cease to fulfil any posi- 
tion of usefulness in this House. The 
Lord Mayor and his brother Aldermen, 
who represent the City of London in 
this House, must feel happy and de- 
lighted at the support they have re- 
ceived from the hon. Member for Chelsea 
(Mr. Firth). 
a friendly support, but is rather im- 
pelling them forward in their reckless 
and Tocidnene career by something 
which approaches more of the nature 
of a kick. I wish now to draw the 
attention of the House to two points 
which involve matters of principle. I 
_ think the speeches which have already 
been made have had more reference to 
questions of detail, which might pro- 
perly be sifted in Committee, than to 
those questions of principle which 
should be considered upon the second 
reading. WhatI wish now to draw the 
attention of the House to is unqusstion- 
ably a matter of principle, and it is a 
sentence in a document which has been 
forwarded to hon. Members by the Cor- 
poration of London in support of the 
second reading of this Bill. In the 
third paragraph of that statement— 
about the middle of it—the Corporation 
of London anonymously state that— 

**They have not, however, failed to recog- 
nize that sanitary requirements demand that 
water should be used without stint; and that 
it is necessary that the wealthier consumers 
should, by paying an enhanced price, cheapen 
the cost of water to their poorer neighbours, 
and encourage them to use it freely.” 


Now, is the Lord Mayor aware that 
he and his brother Aldermen have put 
forward in this printed document the 
wildest Socialistic doctrine that, without 
any exception, I have ever heard enun- 
ciated on any platform in this country— 
even by Mr. Henry George? Nothing 
could exceed the extravagance of the 
Socialism contained in that sentence. 
Has the Lord Mayor ever heard of a 
graduated Income Tax? Has he ever 
studied the principles upon which such 
a tax is advocated? and, if so, is he 
aware that what is proposed in that sen- 
tence is nothing more than a graduated 
Water Tax? If he has studied the 
principles of a graduated Income Tax, 
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and will kindly apply those principles 
to this sentence of the statement which 
he has circulated among the Members 
of this House, I shall be obliged if he 
will explain, without loss of time, how 
he—as the head of the Corporation of 
London, supported by his brother Alder- 
men—recommends Parliament to legis- 
late upon such principles? Before I 
leave this precious document I should 
like to show to the House its fallacious 
and, if I may say so, its hypocritical 
character. Having set forth the Social- 
istic doctrine— 

‘‘Tt is necessary that the wealthier con- 
sumers should, by paying an enhanced price, 
cheapen the cost of water to their poorer neigh- 
bours, and to encourage them to use it freely,” 


in a further sentence the Oorporation 
go on to say that— 

“Tt is desirable that the present sources of 
supply should be economized by its being made 
to the interest of the consumer to see that the 
water is not wasted.”’ 


Thus, in the first place, you propose to 
adopt the Socialistic principles of Mr. 
Henry George in order to encourage 
the use of water freely; and, in the 
second place, you propose to establish 
stringent regulations in regard to the 
use of water under the pretence of pre- 
venting waste. So much for this docu- 
ment put forward by the Corporation 
of London, which I hope the House will 
treat at its proper value. But this Bill 
goes much further. It proposes to deal 
with landed estates. It proposes, in 
Section 18 of the Bill, that— 

“The rents and profits derived by any Com- 
pany from any landed estate, houses, or property, 
although the same be not now directly used for, 
or be not now directly connected with, their 
water supply, shall, after payment thereof of all 
charges and outgoings and expenses of manage- 
ment affecting or payable in respect of the same 
from time to time, be carried to the credit of 
the undertaking of such Company, and shall 
form part of and be included in the profits of 
the undertaking of such Company, and the 
profits of the undertaking of any such Company 
(including such rents and profits as aforesaid) 
to be divided among the shareholders of such 
Company in any year shall not exceed the pre- 
scribed rate or the prescribed rates upon the 
paid up capital of such Company.” 

Now, the Corporation of London and the 
City Companies possess large landed 
estates, and I hopethe Home Secretary, 
when he introduces his Bill for the better 
government of London, will remember 
the principles respecting landed pro- 
perty which are now laid down by the 
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Lord Mayor and his brother Aldermen. 
Are the Lord Mayor and his brother 
Aldermen, who put forward this Bill, 
aware that the landed estates which be- 
long to the New River Company are 
held by a far better title than any of 
the estates belonging to the City Com- 
panies? The New River Company hold 
their estates under a Charter granted by 
King James I., in virtue of which the 
Company purchased land of which the 
ground rents now amounted to £4,000 
a-year, and will in a few years, as the 
leases fall in, produce something like 
£50,000 per annum. That isthe extent 
of the landed property which the Corpo- 
ration of London propose to confiscate. 
Isthe Lord Mayorawarethatnolaterthan 
the year 1871 Parliament laid down, at a 
time when a confiscating Government 
was in Office, that confiscation of this 
character could not be sanctioned; so 
that the Corporation is now actually 
proposing to legislate upon principles 
which the Government of 1871 would 
not look at. In 1871 Parliament enacted 
that nothing in this—the Metropolis 
Water Act—should be deemed to apply 
to any landed estate, houses, or pro- 
perty of the New River Company not 
directly used or connected with their 
water supply, or shall authorize or em- 
power the auditor to investigate or audit 
any accounts of the New River Com- 
pany other than those relating to their 
water supply; so that this sum of 
£50,000 a-year, to which the New 
River Company are entitled under the 
Charter of James I., and which was 
confirmed in 1871 by Act of Parliament, 
the Corporation of London now come 
forward to confiscate, and to confiscate 
without compensation. I think the 
Home Secretary, when he introduces 
his Bill, will be able to say to the Lord 
Mayor—‘* Out of thine own mouth shalt 
thou be judged.”” Who, after all, is it 
who comes to this Housé with this garb 
of philanthropy and humanitarianism 
upon them? If it is not a guilty party, 
it is an accused party ; if it is not a con- 
victed party, then it is a suspected party ; 
and certainly they are not in a position 
to claim the confidence of Parliament for 
dealing with the water supply of London. 
I should like to ask the Lord Mayor 
how we are to defend the Corporation 
from the robbery proposed by the Home 
Secretary when the Corporation are 
themselves the first to propose the 
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robbery of other Corporations? How 
are we to defend from confiscation those 
who are encouraging the Party opposite 
in their onward career of confiscation ? 
Those who trample on the rights of 
others must not be surprised when the 
time arrives if their own rights are 
trampled upon. Under these circum- 
stances, I hope the House will not con- 
sent to read this Bill a second time, 
especially on account of the principles 
which it contains. But if the House 
does read the Bill a second time, then I 
sincerely hope that hon. Members oppo- 
site, when they come to discuss the Bill 
of the Home Secretary, will remember, 
and will follow the principles, which 
have been laid down by the Lord Mayor 
and his brother Aldermen. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
itis a considerable source of satisfaction 
to us who sit on this side of the House 
to find that the guns of the noble Lord 
who has just spoken should be turned 
behind him, and that his stern-chasers 
are directed against the Lord Mayor and 
the Corporation of London. For my 
own part, I have always been an ad- 
mirer and supporter of the Corporation, 
and I am prepared to give them my 
support this afternoon. I must, how- 
ever, decline to enter into this triangular 
fight—if, indeed, it is not rather more 
than that in regard to the number of 
angles concerned—between the hon. and 
gallant Member for South Essex (Colo- 
nel Makins), the Corporation of London, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea 
(Mr. Firth), and the noble Lord who 
has just spoken. I am not going to 
enter into the merits of the Corporation 
of London from the point of view of any 
hon. Member who has yet spoken. As 
far as the Government are concerned, 
and as far as the House are concerned, 
what we have to look to is what, in 
regard to this Bill, are the interests of 
the people of London. I do not say the 
interests of the people of London re- 
gardless of the rights of property, be- 
cause the interests of the people of 
London are, to a large extent, bound up 
in the rights of property, as are the 
rights of everybody, and it is the in- 
terest of everybody to respect those 
rights. But what is the situation of the 
people of London in regard to the water 
supply of the Metropolis? Everybody 
knows that the existing system of water 
supply is most unsatisfactory. I think 
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we came to this conclusion some years 
ago, when there was a proposal. to pur- 
chase the interests of the Water Com- 
panies. That showed at that time that 
the system was not regarded as satisfac- 
tory, or such an attempt would not have 
been made. I will not go back now, 
or detain the House by entering into 
various subjects which have been dis- 
cussed ; but that Committee unani- 
mously came to the conclusion that the 
state of things then existing ought not 
to be perpetuated, but that somebody or 
other representing the people of London 
should attempt to improve the situation 
of the inhabitants in respect to the water 
supply. Ishould have been very glad 
if there had been any chance of the 
Corporation of London and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works coming to an 
agreement on thissubject. It has been 
said, and said very truly, that if the 
Corporation of London represent one 
square mile only of the Metropolis, there 
is another Body which represents a much 
larger area. That Body, however, has 
refrained from coming forward; and 
whenever we want to see the two Bodies, 
who profess to be the representatives 
of the Metropolis, acting together in 
accord, we find either that the Me- 
tropolitan Board is not able to sup- 
port the policy of the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation, or that the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation are not prepared to 
support any proposal made by the 
Metropolitan Board. What do we find 
to-day? The Lord Mayor has intro- 
duced a Bill, and the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Chairman of the Metro- 
— Board (Sir James M‘Garel- 

ogg), who generally sits next the 
Lord Mayor, has on this occasion re- 
tired to a less prominent position, and 
is now sitting as far away from him as 
possible. |Sir James M‘Garet-Hoae, 
who was sitting at the other end of the 
Bench below the Gangway, here got up 
and took his seat beside the Lord 
Mayor.| I am glad that I have suc- 
ceeded in bringing the Lord Mayor and 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works into line; but I believe that 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
is going to give his cordial support to 
the proposal to reject the Bill. It is 
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unfortunate that whenever the unfor- 
tunate people of London require any- 
thing to be done for them you will never 
find these two Bodies, which ought to 
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act together, acting in co-operation for 
the advantage and benefit of the Me- 
tropolis. That being so, and it being 
admitted that something ought to be 
done, I do not think the House ought 
to reject, on this occasion, the proposal 
which has been brought forward, and 
which offers a chance of doing some- 
thing, simply because there is an objec- 
tion against the Body from whom the 
proposal emanates. The Corporation 
of London have introduced a measure 
which they state is intended to deal 
with a grievance which, I venture to 
say, is felt on all hands by every man 
in the Metropolis; and their measure 
proposes, to some extent, to remedy the 
extreme unfairness of the present sys- 
tem. I am not saying for a moment 
whether or not the proposal now made 
by the Corporation of London is the 
best, or even as good, a proposal for 
dealing with that grievance; but that 
there is a grievance in this respect I 
think nobody will deny. The unani- 
mous voice of the people of London, 
and, I venture to say, the common sense 
of everybody who has considered the 
matter, can have come to but one conclu- 
sion—namely, that the existing condition 
of things ought not, and cannot, con- 
tinue. Then, if it. is to be altered, the 
hon. Member who spoke on behalf of 
the shareholders of the Water Com- 
panies—the hon. and gallant Member 
for South Essex (Colonel Makins)—said 
very fairly that he did not object to a 
Regulation Bill so long as the Bill was 
a fair one. At all events, this is a 
Regulation Bill. It proposes to intro- 
duce a different system which primd 
fwie is more fair. That is a subject 
for consideration, and such questions as 
the objections to which the Bill has 
been subjected—whether it is more fair 
towards the consumer than the system 
that exists, or whether the proposals of 
the Corporation of London are fair and 
equitable as regards the Water Com- 
panies—assuming that an alteration has 
to be made, those are questions not for 
the second reading of the Bill, but for 
Committee. The Committee would have 
to consider whether the terms proposed 
in this Bill are or are not fair towards 
the shareholders of the Water Com- 
panies. I am quite sure that no Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons would 
be likely to approve of terms that were 
inconsistent with the rights of property. 
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I cannot conceive for a single moment 
that the House will entertain a proposal 
to refuse the second reading of a Bill 
like this. Considering the enormous 
importance of the question ; considering 
the universal acknowledgment that it is 
one which ought and must be dealt 
with; and considering the enormous 
injustice which the rejection of the se- 
cond reading of the Bill would inflict 
upon 4,000,000 of people, I, for one, 
have not the remotest hesitation in say- 
ing, on the part of the Government, that 
it will receive their cordial support. It 
is perfectly possible, and almost certain, 
that fair terms will be arranged by the 
Committee. Therefore, I will not go into 
the questions which have been raised 
about whether, more or less, water will 
be taken for flushing the drains, or 
carrying away the sewage matter. 
Those questions would be thoroughly 
sifted in Committee ; and I do not know 
why, except for the purpose of having 
a tilt with the Corporation of London, 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) has 
taken such deep interest in the matter. 
Perhaps he may have been acting from 
instructions which he may have received 
—from the advice he has been receiving 
from the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie). I do not know 
whether the hon. Member is or is not a 
supporter of the Bill; but the House 
will very likely hear that from him pre- 
sently. He is, however, a person who 
has a direct interest in the question, as 
he has in every question which affects 
the people of the Metropolis. Looking 
at this matter from an impartial point 
of view, and having had occasion to 
consider it fully for some years past, I 
have not the slightest doubt that what 
the House ought to do is to read this 
Bill a second time, so that it may be 
discussed by a Select Committee, not 
an ordinary Committee such as Rail- 
way Bills are sent to, but a Com- 
mittee carefully selected by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. In that respect 
I entirely agree with the proposal about 
to be made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith). I hope the House will 
not allow itself to be run away with by 
the fears expressed by the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock in reference 
to the question of landed estates. The 
proposal in the Bill, as I understand it, 
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is to treat the Water Companies, in re- 
spect of their landed property, exactly 
the same as every Railway Company is 
treated—namely, that in respect of the 
land they hold it should be considered 
as part of the undertaking. Thatis the 
ordinary condition upon which the Rail- 
way Companies hold their land. We 
ought not to regard this matter either 
from the point of view of the share- 
holders of the Water Companies, or from 
the point of view of a like or dislike to 
the Corporation of London; but we 
should look at the Bill as one which 
proposes to do something for the people 
of London, and as one in which the 
population of the Metropolis are deeply 
interested. Under these circumstances, 
I hope that the Bill will be read a 
second time. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS: I will 
only detain the House for two or three 
minutes. I am quite prepared to admit 
that something ought to be done to put 
the water supply of London upon a better 
footing ; and I think the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
missed a splendid opportunity of doing 
this some years ago. However, I will 
not go into that matter now. The ques- 
tion is, what are we to do with this Bill ? 
The Corporation of London have come 
to Parliament, and have brought this 
matter forward as their proposal. Now, 
I should have supported any Bill brought 
forward by the Corporation of London, 
if it had been drawn on proper lines ; 
but I object to the second reading of 
the present Bill, for one strong reason, 
because I believe that the main prin- 
ciple—-which is to be found in the 4th 
clause and the 3rd Schedule attached 
to it—is one of absolute confiscation. It 
is all very well for the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite to say that 
this must be inquired into by a Com- 
mittee afterwards; but the Committee 
will say that the House has sanctioned 
that principle. Now, the Water Com- 
panies have subscribed their money on 
the faith that- Parliament has given 
them certain rights; and yet it is pro- 
posed to sweep away all the Parliamen- 
tary statutes, and all the Parliamentary 
property, by a few words contained in 
the 4th clause and the 3rd Schedule of 
the Bill. Now, as regards the case of 
Railway Companies. No doubt Railway 
Companies, at the same time, very often 
charge rates which are objected to; but 
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would it be just or fair to bring ina 
Bill to declare that the-Railway Com- 
panies should only charge Parliamen- 
tary rates to every passenger they con- 
veyed? Inthe case of the Water Com- 
panies, they are entitled to make the 
charge they now make by Parliamentary 
sanction. Everybody knows—indeed, it 
was the sole argument of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman—that it was of 
enormous benefit to the 4,000,000 of the 
people of London that the water should 
be pure and free. But would it be fair 
to bring in an Act of Parliament, and 
say that the article proposed by the 
Water Companies should be rendered 
free to the people of the Metropolis, 
without any compensation to those who 
have invested their capital in producing 
it? No; you have already recognized 
the Parliamentary rights the Gas Com- 
panies had, and you have given the Me- 
tropolitan Board the power to purchase 
those rights on fair and reasonable 
terms. I am opposed strongly to any 
Bill which contains a proposal for abso- 
lute confiscation ; but I am ready to sup- 
port any Bill which respects the Parlia- 
mentary rights of the Water Companies. 
I shall certainly vote against the second 
reading of the present measure. 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW wished 
to state, in the first instance, that he was 
not a member of the Corporation of 
London, nor had he a share in any of 
the Water Companies. He was, there- 
fore, satisfied that what he had to say 
would be regarded as coming from an 
independent person. The Bill condemned 
the inequality of charging water rates 
upon a rateable value, and proposed to 
change the charge in future to one in 
accordance with measure by meter. That 
was said to be confiscation. It was said 
that payment by meter would be in- 
jurious to the Water Companies. Per- 

aps that might be so, if the Bill were 
passed on the lines on which it was at 
present drawn. There was a clause in 
the Bill which said that the minimum 
charge would be 12s. a-quarter, with 3s. 
for the meterage ; but whether that was 
to be the actual charge fixed was clearly 
a matter that would have to be settled 
by Committee. It was a simple matter 
of detail, and it was more than the aver- 
age price that was now paid by the 
tenant of a tenement under £20 a-year. 
Then it was said that the Bill would give 
to the occupiers of small tenements a 
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minimum supply of water in order to 
save money. No doubt anything that 
tended to minimize the consumption of 
water ought to be prevented ; and if the 
Bill passed the secoud reading an In- 
struction might be given to the Com- 
mittee to prevent the measure from 
having such an effect by providing that, 
in the case of all tenements under £20 a- 
year, which would cover artizans’ dwell. 
ings, the charge for water should be a 
charge on the landlord, and that he 
should be obliged, within a reasonable 
period after the passing of the Act, to 
provide proper measures for securing to 
the tenants a sufficient and constant sup- 
ply. In 1871 an Act was passed, de- 
claring that there should .be a constant 
supply ; and he thought that they were 
all agreed that that principle was a de- 
sirable one. Why had there not beena 
constant supply? It was because the 
people who had had to pay for the water 
were not interested in saving it. They 
paid the same price, whether they con- 
sumed a larger or a smaller quantity; 
and, therefore, there had been no de- 
mand for a constant supply, because a 
constant supply would also necessitate 
in the present system a serious increase 
of the cost by supplying every house. 
The hon. and gallant Member for South 
Essex (Colonel Makins) had said that - 
the minimum price paid, according to- 
the rateable value, by small consumers, 
amounted to from 7s. to 88. a-year. 

Cotonet MAKINS said, what he had 
stated was that there were thousands 
of houses which now paid from 83s. to 
10s. a-year, which would have to pay 
18s. if the Bill passed. 

Sr SYDNEY WATERLOW asked 
what the House supposed payment by 
meter would amount to for a constant 
supply ? He did not intend to express any 
opinion of his own; but he would give the 
result of figures in regard to 2,500 houses 
in Wapping, Hackney, and Whitechapel, 
which had been supplied until very re- 
cently by the East London Companies 
by meter. The average cost had been 
about 6s. for each tenement, or about 14}d. 
per week. For that sum the occupier was 
supplied with 200 gallons per week, 
which was found to be sufficient for a 
family of three or four persons living in 
a small tenement. What he wanted to 
impress upon the House was, that when 
they talked about the benefit of the 
poor it must be borne in mind that 
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the supply should be constant, as it 
ought to be, wherever the Companies 
now only gave an intermittent sup- 
ply. The occupier would not be re- 
quired to put in the necessary appli- 
ances for securing a constant supply; 
but that expense should fall upon the 
landlord. ‘There was another advan- 
tage that would be gained. In small 
houses there was a too prevalent prac- 
tice of having the receptacle for water 
inside the house, and in many instances 
close to the closet, by which means the 
water became polluted. If this Bill 
were passed, and a constant supply were 
provided, it would necessitate provision 
for the water being placed outside the 
dwelling house, and in that way the 
consumer would not only get a constant 
and a cheaper supply, but one that was 
more pure. The Corporation were 
blamed because they had put 6d. per 
1,000 gallons in the Bill; but the amount 
was printed in italics, so that the Com- 
mittee might settle the amount and 
insert a fair price for the public to 
pay. At the same time, it should be 
remembered that 6d. per 1,000 gallons 
was what the Water Companies them- 
selves asked by their present Acts. It 
would further be left to the Commit- 
tee to decide what was a fair price; but 
let them, once for all, get rid of the sys- 
tem of one man paying for another, and 
let the Water Companies be paid for 
what they supply. At present, they 
supplied water for flushing the sewers, 
which was paid for by the Local Autho- 
rities ; also for cleansing the roads, and 
for putting out fires. Let those charges 
be paid by the Local Authorities. 
Every man should pay for what he had, 
and should pay a fair price, such as a 
Select Committee, after a full investiga- 
tion, would determine. He hoped the 
House would pass the second reading of 
the Bill. He thought the Corporation 
of London had done a great deal of good 
by bringing before Parliament the ques- 
tion of supplying water to the Metro- 
polis by meter. 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he had not intended to take any part in 
the debate, because he had wished to 
save the time of the House, having 
already spoken on a water question 
which he had the honour to bring for- 
ward in the House a short time ago. 
That Bill had already passed the second 
reading, and was now going into Com- 
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mittee, notwithstanding the fact that 
some hon. Friends of his were very 
anxious to prevent it from getting into 
Committee. He thought that the me- 
mory of the Home Secretary must be 
somewhat defective, because he (Sir 
James M‘Garel-Hogg) had told the 
House only 10 days ago that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, far from not 
acting up to their duty, had some years 
ago directed him to be their mouth-piece 
in bringing in two Bills, one for the pur- 
chase of the Water Companies, and the 
other for establishing an independent 
supply. As he had stated, one of these 
Bills had been read a second time; but 
the other had failed to reach a second 
reading, on account of the opposition 
of certain hon. Members who were 
interested \in the question. Under 
these circumstances, he did not think 
the Home Secretary was justified in 
twitting the Metropolitan Board with 
not being equal to their duties. They 
always endeavoured to do their duty, 
and a very onerous duty it was. They 
had been exposed to many very serious 
attacks ; but he was happy to say that 
most of the charges made against them, 
when they came to be sifted, fell to the 
ground. For himself, personally, he 
did not care one farthing about them, as 
long as the Board over which he had 
the honour to preside worked together 
harmoniously. He had been Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board during a 
tenure of office of 14 years in succes- 
sion. He had been sitting quietly in 
a far corner of the House because he 
had no wish to trouble it; but after the 
remarks which had been made in refer- 
ence to him by the Home Secretary, he 
had felt bound to get up and explain 
his views. He would only say, in re- 
gard to the appeal made to the Metro- 
politan Board by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that the Board were 
not so foolish as to incur an expense of 
£15,000 in promoting a Bill when they 
did not know where the money was to 
come from. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not propose 
to detain the House for more than a few 
minutes. I must say that I do not 
think the time of the House has been 
wasted, because there is a most im- 
portant principle at the bottom of the 
Bill, and it is the real principle which 
it appears to me ought to decide the 
second reading-of the Bill, That prin- 
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ciple is, how far it is competent for this 

ouse to vary a Parliamentary bargain? 
Tt is a question of vital importance for 
all towns to know whether powers which 
have been given by Parliament can be 
revoked by Parliament without compen- 
sation. That is a question which is not 
only of interest to the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis as consumers of water, but is 
of very vital interest to the whole coun- 
try. I am sorry that my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Home Secretary is 
not in his place, because I noticed that 
my right hon. and learned Friend, in 
the answer which he made lately to a 
deputation which waited upon him, 
used words which seemed to imply that 
if Parliament had made an improvident 
bargain we might revise that bargain. 
Now, Parliament never does make a 
bargain except it is more or less of an 
improvident nature; that is an unfor- 
tunate habit that Parliament has. My 
vote will be determined by the con- 
sideration of what the question is which 
will be submitted to the Committee. 
If the submission to the Committee is 
the question of establishing a new ar- 
rangement between the consumerandthe 
seller which will be equivalent in value 
to the old Parliamentary title, then I 
do not see any objection to this Bill. 
But if, on the other hand, it is to deter- 
mine what would be fair and equitable 
between the consumer and the Water 
Companies, without regard to the Par- 
liamentary title of the Water Companies, 
then I should say that that is a question 
which ought not to be relegated to a 
Committee, but should be raised on the 
second reading of the Bill. I therefore 
wish to ask my hon. and learned Friend 
the Recorder of London (Sir Thomas 
Chambers) this question—what is the 
intention of the promoters of the Bill? 
Do they intend to cheapen the water 
supply—a most excellent object if it 
could be attained, but which might pos- 
sibly bring the promoters into conflict 
with rights already conferred by Parlia- 
ment—or do they intend to introduce a 
new mode of measuring water, so that 
the present rights of the Companies shall 
remain intact ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that, as a direct 
appeal had been made to him, he felt 
bound to take notice of it. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had implied, in the first place — in- 
deed, he had directly stated—that he 
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(Mr. Ritchie) had been the inspirer 
of the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
in the attack he had made on the Cit 
of London in reference to this Bill. 
Now, the Home Secretary might be a 
very good shot sometimes, but certainly 
he had missed his mark upon this oc- 
casion; because the communication he 
(Mr. Ritchie) had had with the noble 
Lord, who was capable, as he need hardly 
tell the House, of inspiring himself, was 
upon an entirely different point, and 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
Water Question. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had challenged him to express 
his opinion upon this Bill, and to state 
what he intended to do. It so hap- 
pened that his name was one of those 
which appeared on the back of the 
Bill; so it was, primd facie, quite ob- 
vious that he should vote for the 
second reading of it. All he desired 
to say was this—that when he was asked 
to put his name on the back of the Bill 
he gave his consent simply upon a par- 
ticular point—that the present system 
of water supply was, in his opinion, not 
a good system for supplying consumers 
with water, and he thought the meter 
system was the better system of the two. 
But he had not had the remotest idea 
that anything like confiscation was in- 
volved in the Bill. Neither had he the 
remotest idea of confiscation now. The 
reason which induced him to put his 
name on the back of the Bill was, as 
he had said, that, in his opinion, the 
meter system was the better system of 
the two, and that was the only principle 
he was going to vote for in voting for 
the second reading of the measure. He 
considered that the price inserted by the 
Corporation in the Bill was a totally in- 
adequate price ; and he entertained very 
little doubt that a Committee of the 
House of Commons would take care, on 
investigating the provisions of the Bill, 
that they would not pass any measure 
which bore upon the face of it the stamp 
of confiscation. That was all he desired 
to say in answer to the remarks which 
had been made by the Home Secretary, 
and he should certainly vote for the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. WIGGIN, who spoke amid con- 
tinuous interruption, said, that he did 
not often trouble the House; but he 
considered it necessary that he should 
doso now. If he did so now it was be- 
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cause he had made several attempts to 
rise in order to express his surprise and 
astonishment that a good old Tory Cor- 
poration like that of the City of London 
should venture to bring in a Bill of this 
confiscating character. He very much re- 
gretted to find that the Home Secretary 
and the Government were going to vote 
for the second reading of the Bill. In 
the interest of the water consumers of 
London he believed it would be a most 
unfortunate thing for the measure to be 
read a second time. It was incredible 
to him that Parliament should lend its 
sanction to the introduction of a system 
which would so largely increase the cost 
of distributing water; and however the 
provisions of the present Bill could 
cheapen the supply to a consumer he 
could not possibly understand. If they 
decided upon introducing this system it 
would be found necessary to expend an 
enormous amount of capital in the pur- 
chase of meters, which were very costly 
and expensive pieces of machinery. A 
water meter was very different from a 
gas meter, which cost only a few shil- 
lings; and to supply meters to the con- 
sumers of water would entail an enor- 
mous expenditure. On these grounds 
he opposed the Bill; but there was 
still another ground upon which he con- 
sidered it unadvisable to pass the se- 
cond reading—namely, the ground of 
sanitary improvement. The adoption of 
a system of supplying water by meter 
would compel the people very materially 
to reduce the consumption of water; 
and he asked the House to recollect 
what had made London one of the 
healthiest cities in the world. He had 
no interest, direet or indirect, in any of 
the London Water Companies; he had 
no connection with them in any shape 
whatever—[ Cries of “‘ Agreed!” ] Hon. 
Members might interrupt him as much 
as they pleased; but he was determined 
to stay there until midnight, in order to 
say what he meant to say. He was un- 
acquainted with any Water Director in 
London, and he had no interest in any 
Company. But he certainly did not 
think that the people of London had 
given full credit to the London Water 
Companies for the magnificent water 
supply they now possessed. It was no 
easy thing to supply 4,000,000 people 
with a constant supply of good and pure 
water; and the fact that it was done in 
80 satisfactory a manner reflected the 
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prostess credit upon the gentlemen who 
ad succeeded in doing it. He had no 
doubt that the water system of the 
Metropolis might require alteration in 
some respects; but, at the same time, 
let them give credit where credit was 
due, and he hoped the House would put 
its foot down firmly in opposition to all 
schemes of confiscation like this. 

Srr THOMAS CHAMBERS said, he 
only rose to answer a question which 
had been put by his right hon. Friend. 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
as to what was a fair price. He under- 
stood a fair price to mean what, in the 
estimation of the Select Committee to 
which the Bill would be referred, would 
be a fair price as between the Water 
Companies and the consumers, taking 
all the circumstances of the case into 
consideration. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 152 ; Noes 
197: Majority 45.—(Div. List, No. 33.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


Mr. FIRTH: Mr. Speaker, I beg to 
draw your attention to the point of Order 
that the hon. Member for Middlesex 
(Mr. Coope), one of the Tellers for the 
Noes, who is a Director of a Metropo- 
litan Water Company, and who hasa 
direct pecuniary interest in the Question 
before the House, has voted in the ma- 
jority upon the second reading of the 
Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Vote of Mr. Coope be dis- 
allowed.” —( Mr. Firth.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: A Motion having 
been made that the vote of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex (Mr. Coope) be 
disallowed.—[‘‘No, no!” ]—I  under- 
stand the hon. and learned Gentleman 
tomake that Motion—[ Mr. Firrs raised 
his hat. ]—the Question is that the vote 
of the hon. Member for Middlesex be 
disallowed. I must, first of all, call 
upon the hon. Member for Middlesex to 
rise in his place and make any statement 
he may please. 

Mr. COOPE: I beg, Sir, to claim my 
right, as a Representative of one of the 
most important counties in England, to 
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vote on this occasion. I am not aware 
why I should be prevented from doing 


B0. 
Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 


will now please withdraw. 


[Mr. Coorg then withdrew. } 


Viscount FOLKESTONE: I wish, 
Sir, to call your attention to this point 
in connection with the question now 
raised by the hon. and learned Member 
for Chelsea (Mr. Firth). The hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Mr. Coope), as I un- 
derstand, did not vote at all; his name 
is not included in the numbers brought 
up to the Table. I wish to know how 
that will affect the question ? The hon. 
Member was simply one of the Tellers ; 
therefore his name is not included in 
the Division List. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
(Mr. Coope) was one of the Tellers in 
the Division. The Question is that his 
vote be disallowed. 

Mr. GORST: I rise to Order, Sir. 
I wish to ask you a question. The Mo- 
tion is that the vote of the hon. Member 
for Middlesex (Mr. Coope) bedisallowed. 
That vote is not counted in the number 
of Noes. I should like, therefore, to 
know what will be the result in the 
event of the House deciding that his 
vote be disallowed; how will the House 
proceed ?—because his name does not 
appear in the Division List. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The way in which I 
would put the Question would be that 
the vote of Mr. Coope be disallowed. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Upon this point I would like to remind 
the House that the hon. Member for 
Middlesex (Mr. Coope) has stated from 
his place in the House that he voted in 
the late Division in his capacity of Mem- 
ber for a county largely affected by the 
_ Bill which was under consideration by 

the House, and not in the capacity of a 
Director of a Water Company. The 
House will see that that statement 
could only be made by a Representative 
of a Metropolitan constituency. Of 
course, it would not be a valid statement 
if made by any hon. Member uncon- 
nected with the Metropolis. I submit 
that the House should, in justice to the 
hon. Member, accept his statement, and 
not cast a needless reflection upon him 
by disallowing his vote. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
I think the question which has been 
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raised is one upon which it would be a 
great advantage to the House if we 
could have the ruling of Mr. Speaker. 
It would be of great advantage, Sir, to 
have your ruling as to how far, and 
under what circumstances, the votes of 
Members ought to be disallowed. I 
would also like to ask whether, under 
the circumstances, the challenge ought 
not to have been made at the time that 
the hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr, 
Coope) was named as a Teller; because 
the difficulty which has been suggested 
by my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gorst) is certainly a difficulty which 
would be very serious if we were told 
that the vote was to be disallowed, 
when, in point of fact, the vote has not 
been counted. I think the objection 
ought to have been taken at the time the 
hon. Member was nimed by you, Sir, as 
a Teller. I should be glad to know what 
your ruling is. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman, I have to state 
that, according to precedent, the objec- 
tion was taken at the proper time. With 
reference to the larger question raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman, I have to 
state that there is a distinction, which it 
would be well for the House to bear in 
mind, between Private and Public Bills 
—Bills, that is to say, of a private 
nature, and Bills which involve ques- 
tions of great public policy. I am quite 
aware that, technically and in form, this 
Bill is a Private Bill, but it involves 
great questions of public policy; and I 
can find in the Journals no instance of 
a vote having been disallowed on a 
Public Bill. There are instances of 
votes having been challenged; but in 
no instance has a vote been disallowed. 
Under these circumstances, it will be 
for the House to decide what amount of 
direct and personal interest the hon. 
Member for Middlesex may have in the 
question, and whether his vote ought to 
be allowed or disallowed. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
May I venture to mention to the House 
what I believe is a fair precedent in this 
matter? It occurred no longer ago than 
the last Session of Parliament. The 
question before the House, if I remem- 
ber right, was the confirmation of a con- 
tract made between the Post Office and 
the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company. The vote of my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
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for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket) was challenged upon that occa- 
sion because he was one of the Directors 
of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company. The result was that the 
yote was allowed. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Surely it must 
be shown, if the vote of a Member upon 
a Private Bill is to be disallowed, that 
the Member in question has a predomi- 
nant and personal interest in the matter 
under consideration. If the House, ona 
great public question, which this is, pro- 
ceeds to disallow the votes of leading 
members of large Companies—Compa- 
nies which provide essentials of life to 
large communities—I wonder where the 
process is to stop. Shall we come to this 
—that on any question affecting the pro- 
duce of land large landowners are to 
have their votes disallowed? I do not 
see where the process is to stop. It 
appears to me that this Motion has been 
made without reason assigned. I await 
the explanation of the hon. Mover. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: I can- 
not wonder that my hon. and learned 
Colleague (Mr. Firth) should have made 
this Motion, because the hon. Member 
for Middlesex (Mr. Coope) has spoken 
on two occasions in this House as Chair- 
man of a Water Company, and has on 
each of these occasions stated that he was 
Chairman of oneof the Water Companies, 
and that he was largely interested in 
the Company. I cannot, under such 
circumstances, wonder that this Motion 
has been raised. But, as my hon. and 
learned Friend has gained his object by 
calling attention to the matter, I would 
recommend him not to divide the 
House. 

Mr. FIRTH: With the consent of 
the House, I would like to withdraw the 
Motion. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Mr. Speaker, 
on the Question that the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth) be 
allowed to be withdrawn, I wish to say 
afew words. Hon. Members on these 
Benches are determined that the Motion 
shall be put to a Division. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to respectfully point out 
why it is necessary that the House 
should pronounce an opinion on this 
question. In the very lucid exposition 
you have just made of the law of the 
House on this matter, you pointed out 
that this Bill was partially of a public 
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general principle that, according to the 
immemorial usage of this House, estab- 
lished by several precedents, no Member 
has a right to give a vote on any ques- 
tion in which he is directly or pecu- 
niarily interested. I wish to submit to 
the House that the hon. Member for 
Middlesex (Mr. Coope) is directly and 
pecuniarily interested in the question on 
which he has given a vote. One reason 
urged against the Bill, alike by the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chelsea (Mr. Firth), was that it in- 
terfered with the price which was charged 
by these Water Companies for their 
water. If this Bill had passed, it would 
probably, according to the opinion of 
those who opposed it, have seriously 
reduced the price which was charged 
for the water supplied by these Com- 
panies; and, therefore, it would have 
depreciated the property of the Com- 
panies. Does anyone suppose that, if 
this Bill had been read a second time, 
the shares of the Companies affected 
would not have fallen very considerably 
to-morrow, and that the dividends which 
would have been declared by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Coope) and the other 
Directors of the Companies at the next 
half-yearly meetings would not have 
been seriously diminished? If the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Coope) be the 
Chairman of one of the Water Com- 
panies affected, as he says he is, we may 
reasonably assume he has a large 
number of shares. If he has a large 
number of shares, and if his shares 
would have been depreciated in value by 
the passing of this Bill, I have, I think, 
clearly proved to the House that he has 
a most direct and large pecuniary in- 
terest in the question on which the 
House has voted. For these reasons, I 
and my hon. Friends are determined to 
test the feeling of the House upon this 
question. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
think the argument of the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. 'T. P. O’Connor) proves a great 
deal too much; because, according to 
his argument, anybody who is a share- 
holder, or in any way interested in the 
Water Companies, would be precluded 
from giving a vote. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Middlesex (Mr. Coope) 
holds a prominent position in connec- 
tion with the Water Companies ; and it 
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was in consequence of that, no doubt, 
that he took the leading part he has 
done in advocating the case, not of him- 
self personally, but of those whose Re- 
presentative he is. I do not know 
what my hon. Friend’s personal interest 
in the Company may be—very probably 
it is not.so large as that of many others 
for whom he is Trustee, and on account 
of whom he is bound to make the best 
case he can when their interests are 
assailed. I think that the course which 
is proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Charles W. Dilke), and 
which the hon. and learned Member 
for Chelsea (Mr. Firth) acquiesces in— 
namely, the withdrawal of this Motion, 
after having called attention to the vote 
of my hon. Friend (Mr. Coope), is a 
course which the House will entirely 
approve; and I shall be very sorry if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Firth) is prevented from taking the 
step which he himself is ready to take, 
and which, I think, will be in accord- 
ance with the general feeling of the 
House. 

Mr. T. P. O’°>CONNOR: Mr. Speaker, 
on a point of Order, I wish to ask you 
whether the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Chelsea (Mr. 
Firth), having moved that the vote of 
the hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. 
Coope) be disallowed, is not bound to 
tell in the Division ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: He is not bound 
to. tell. He wishes to withdraw the 
Motion. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
2385: Majority 199.—(Div. List, No. 34.) 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY (PARK RAIL. 
WAY AND PARLIAMENT STREET IM- 
PROVEMENT) BILL (by Order). 

SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and_Question proposed, 


‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Afr. Dodds.) 


Srr ARTHUR OTWAY said, he did 
not rise for the purpose of offering any 
observations of length, nor was it neces- 
sary he should trouble the House with 
any expression of opinion as to the 
merits of the Bill. The Bill, however, 
contained clauses which came in conflict 
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with one of the Standing Orders of the 
House ; therefore it was incumbent upon 
him to offersome explanation with regard 
to that clause, and to the action he had 
taken. The 33rd Standing Order was as 
follows :— 

‘The Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means shall be at liberty, at any period 
after any Private Bill shall have been referred 
to a Committee, to report to the House any 
special circumstances relative thereto which 
may appear to him to require it, or to inform 
the House when, in his opinion, any opposed 
Private Bill should be treated as an unopposed 
Private Bill.” 


Now, the 58th clause of the Bill em- 
powered the Department of Public 
Works to make an expenditure of funds 
in furtherance of the Bill. Under the 
circumstances, he thought it his duty to 
put himself in communication with the 
promoters of the Bill; and he had re- 
ceived from the agents a letter in which 
they informed him that they were in- 
structed to withdraw the 58th clause 
when the Bill went to the Committee, 
He was also further informed that there 
was no contract between any public De- 
partment and any of the parties pro- 
moting the Bill. Under these cireum- 
stances, he had not thought it necessary 
to make any Report to the House. He 
had, however, felt it his duty to explain, 
before the discussion proceeded, why he 
had not made a Report. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that, before 
this Bill was read a second time, he 
was entitled to some information, not 
only from the promoters of the Bill, but 
from the Department of Public Works. 
This was a measure to which the House 
ought to give its serious attention. 
Under Clause 11 power was given to the 
First Commissioner of Works to pur- 
chase land to the value of £250,000; but 
the land was not detailed; it was not 
specified how much land was to be 
taken. It was merely set forth, in a 
vague way, that as much land as the 
First Commissioner of Works could ob- 
tain for £250,000 he was to be entitled 
to purchase under this Act. Was there 
any agreement in writing as to how 
much land was to pass to the First Com- 
missioner of Works under this scheme? 
In the case of an ordinary Railway Bill, 
or in the case of the formation of any 
public Society, it would be necessary 
that some agreement should be in view. 
If there was an agreement in this in- 
stance, it ought to be laid on the Table 
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of the House, in order that hon. Mem- 
bers might know whether they were jus- 
tified in assenting to the proposed large 
expenditure of public funds. The Bill 
contained many objectionable features. 
The Company were not required to com- 
plete their works for five years, so that 
for five years the work of construction 
might be going on, the Parks might be 
interfered with and their beauty de- 
stroyed, and the public convenience 
might be largely sacrificed. What was 
this Bill todo? Where were the great 
centres of population it had to connect ? 
Anyone who looked at the plan would 
see that part of the line passed through 
Her Majesty’s Parks, in which there 
was to be no station. The Board of 
Works, he understood, in giving its 
sanction to the construction of the line, 
stipulated that there should be no sta- 
tion in the Parks, and that there should 
be no ventilators or blow-holes. But 
what guarantee had the House of Com- 
mons, once the Bill was passed, that 
the travellers by the railway would not 
come down to the House, declare that 
they were being suffocated, and demand 
that ventilators should be opened? How 
many stations were thereto be ontheline? 
The stations were to be a mile distant 
from each other. How long after the line 
was made, if it was made at all, would 
they have a deputation coming down to 
the House asking that a station should 
be opened in the middle of Hyde Park ? 
The Bill did not contain a clause pro- 
viding for such a station ; but there was 
no guarantee that in future there would 
not be an agitation got up in favour of 
the construction of stations, which would 
be fatal to the beauty of the Parks. 
There did not appear to him to be a 
sufficient amount of public good in the 
scheme to justify the House in assenting 
to it. There was another matter to which 
he would call attention. A plan of the 
scheme had been circulated, from which 
it would be seen that the scheme sanc- 
tioned by the First Commissioner of 
Works, so far from effecting a Metro- 
politan improvement, left one of the 
worst and narrowest streets in the Metro- 
polis in its present condition. Further- 
more, the access to the end stations of 
the line would be extremely bad. It 
was said by the promoters of the Bill 
that they had informed the Board of 
Works that they would be willing to 
join the District Railway Company in 
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constructing a subway from the proposed 
street to the District Station at West- 
minster Bridge ; but a haphazard state- 
ment such as that ought not to be suffi- 
cient to cause hon. Members to support 
the Bill. The promoters of the line also 
said they would agree to a junction with 
the District Railway; but what was the 
use of saying they would agree to a 
junction when there was not a word 
about it in the Bill? If these state- 
ments were of any value, why did they 
not find a place in the Bill? He had no 
personal interest in the matter; but he 
took interest in the protection of the 
public Parks from injury. When they 
were dealing with Metropolitan im- 
provements, they ought to do so hand- 
somely, and not make the egregious 
blunder which this Bill proposed— 
namely, leaving a street unimproved, 
and putting a railway station in a most 
inconvenient spot. If, on public grounds, 
the line would prove to be desirable and 
useful, by all means let it be constructed. 
The public grounds upon which the line 
was recommended ought to be fully set 
forth by the official in charge of the 
measure ; indeed, the House of Commons 
had a right to demand, more especially 
as it was suggested to expend a con- 
siderable amount of the public funds, 
that they should be told the reasons why 
the Board of Works had given their 
assent to a scheme which, as at present 
advised, he did not hesitate to say ought 
to be rejected. : 
Sm THOMAS CHAMBERS moved 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. His constituents took 
a peculiar interest in the proposed rail- 
way, which they found open to many 
very serious objections. The Vestries 
of Marylebone and Paddington were 
especially concerned in this matter ; and 
they had come to the conclusion that the 
line was very badly devised; that it 
would not form a connecting link be- 
tween North and South London; that it 
was a great deal too far West; that it 
ran through districts in which there 
were few residents; that it ran very 
close, indeed, to the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway, which was only a little 
West of it; and that if a line connecting 
North and South London were to be 
made, it should start from a far more 
central point—from Euston Square, for 
instance, and go straight from North to 
South. The proposed line would ac- 
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commodate no street in London, which 
might be accommodated by a line which 
really connected North and South. It 
was intended to run up Edgware Road 
—there were great objections to that— 
it then came out and crossed to go under 
Hyde Park; it did not accommodate 
Oxford Street, for it only touched an 
extreme end of that thoroughfare ; it did 
not accommodate Regent Street, or Pic- 
cadilly; it did not accommodate Charing 
Cross ; it did not accommodate any one of 
the great streets of London between the 
Northern Railway Termini and the 
Southern Termini. The Paddington and 
Marylebone Vestries contended that the 
railway would not accomplish any great 

ood ; that it would not accommodate the 
arge mass of the London population, 
who at present were a long way from the 
Underground Railway. On that ground 
it was that they desired the Bill should 
not be read a second time. On the face 
of it, it was not a good line, because it 
did not do what a line connecting North 
and South ought to do; it did not accom- 
modate Oxford Street, or Bond Street, 
or Regent Street, or Waterloo Place, or 
Charing Cross. These were streets and 
which wanted railway accommo- 

ation ; but the proposed line would leave 
them as much without railway accommo- 
dation as they were now, notwithstand- 
ing the expenditure of an enormous sum 
of public money. The next objection to 
the line was that running up the middle 
of Edgware Road, as it did, it would 
completely ruin the trade of the trades- 
people in that thoroughfare; the con- 
struction of the line would interrupt the 
traffic for so long a period that scarcely 
any business would be done. He heard 
it stated it was intended to do what was 
now being done in Cannon Street. Of 
course, it was possible to make a tempo- 
rary road; but everybody knew that 
such a road, especially if there was a 
very large traffic upon it, would not be 
likely to attract any customers to the 
houses in the road. No gentleman 
would drive in his carriage along such 
a road; so that the Vestries of Maryle- 
bone and Paddington were apprehensive 
that the greater part of the trade in the 
Edgware Road would be destroyed if 
the line were sanctioned. He knew 
that was not a valid argument if the 
railway would be a good railway, and if 
it would afford accommodation for that 
portion of the public which required 
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accommodation. He had no hesitation 
in saying that when the line was con- 
structed it would be found that a great 
mistake had been made, and that the 
line ought to have been made in another 
direction. Another objection to the 
Bill was that Hyde Park, the Green 
Park, and St. James’s Park, in which 
they all took so much pride, were to be 
handed over to a Board of Railway 
Directors. Though he was aware the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had satisfied himself that the precau- 
tions he intended tu take would prevent 
any permanent injury being done to the 
Parks, he (Sir Thomas Chambers) con- 
sidered the experiment was a very dan- 
gerous one. He maintained that if it 
could be shown, as he believed it could, 
that the line was ill laid out, that it 
ought not to run near the Parks, but in 
a totally different direction, that it ought 
to accommodate a very different class of 
people to that the proposed line would 
accommodate, the construction of the 
line ought not to be assented to by Par- 
liament. It could not be gainsaid that 
the Parks must be injured if this scheme 
were permitted to be carried out. Some 
of the turf must be removed, and the 
turf laid down upon the completion of 
the line would never be of the same 
colour as the turf which had been un- 
disturbed. In many respects this rail- 
way would not accomplish the object it 
was intended and designed to accom- 
plish. The real truth was, the improve- 
ment of Parliament Street was at the 
bottom of this scheme. Much disap- 
pointment had been expressed with re- 
gard to the purchase of property there. 
A new War Office could not be erected 
there; therefore this scheme had been 
allowed to spring into existence. It 
was wrong to inflict upon Railway Com- 
panies the cost of making great public 
improvements ; and for this reason, in 
conjunction with those he had enume- 
rated, he should be glad if the House 
would refuse to send the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.”—(Sir Thomas Cham- 
bers.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
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Me. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, I 
think I need hardly assure the House 
that if I had the slightest idea that this 
scheme would effect any injury to the 
Parks, in the manner suggested by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir Thomas 
Chambers), I should never have given it 
the countenance of the Department over 
which I have the honour to preside. I 
feel yery strongly the responsibility I 
have in regard to the Parks in London ; 
but, independent of my official posi- 
tion, I should be the last person in this 
House to do anything to injure them. 
I can assure the House, therefore, it is 
only after most careful consideration, 
and after consultation with the perma- 
nent officials of the Parks, who are re- 
sponsible for the beauty of the Parks, 
and who will feel the whole brunt of 
the popular feeling if in two or three 
years it should turn out that the Parks 
had been damaged, that I have come to 
the conclusion that there is no reason to 
be alarmed on this subject, and that this 
Bill may safely be allowed to pass. I 
may remind the House that the question 
of a railway tunnel under the Parks is 
not a new one. Two years ago I had 
to consider a proposal to construct a 
railway, partly under Regent’s Park 
and partly under Victoria Park, Parks 
quite as important to the residents in the 
neighbourhoods as Hyde Park and St. 
James’s Park to the people in the West 
End. I then came. to the conclusion, 
after looking at the congested state of the 
districts affected by the Bill which was 
then introduced, looking to the commu- 
nication which the Bill would afford 
between the different districts, and look- 
ing also to the great expense incurred 
by Railway Companies in tunnelling 
under the streets and in acquiring pro- 
perty, it was not wise for the Govern- 
ment to impose an absolute veto upon 
the construction of railways under the 
Parks; but that, on the contrary, it 
would be expedient to permit the con- 
struction of railways under the Parks if 
harm to the Parks could be prevented. 
I required that the Company who pro- 
posed to make the line under Regent’s 
Park should make it wholly in tun- 
nel; I also required that they should 
carry out a great public improvement 
affecting Regent’s Park as a condition 
of giving them permission to make the 
railway. These conditions were ap- 
proved by Committees of both Houses 
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of Parliament, and I have never heard 
that the public took any exception to 
them. The Bill eventually passed into 
law, though, owing to many reasons, 
the line has not yet been constructed. 
In the same way, when this question 
now before the House came under my 
consideration, I came to the same conelu- 
sion with regard to it. I think no one 
can look at the map of London without 
seeing that further communication is ne- 
cessary between North and South, and 
that it will not be long possible to resist 
a railway going under Hyde Park or the 
Green Park. I came to the conclusion 
that such a scheme might be assented to 
subject to. the conditions which I have 
laid down, and which have been ac- 
cepted by the Directors of the Company. 
These conditions are four. In the first 
place, the railway is to be made wholly 
in tunnel; secondly, the tunnel is to be 
of such a depth that at no point of the 
line shall there be any noise heard, or 
vibration felt, on the surface ; thirdly, 
no ventilators or air-holes of any kind 
are to be made, either now or in the 
future; and, lastly, the construction of 
the work is to be effected in the winter 
months, and in such a manner as may 


‘be approved by the Department of the 


Board of Works. I am informed by Sir 
John Hawkshaw, the engineer of the 
line, that there will be no difficulty what- 
ever in complying with these conditions. 
He asserts, in the most positive manner, 
that when this line is completed it will 
not be possible for anyone on the sur- 
face to say there is a railway underneath, 
{Lord Gzorce Hamitron: Oh, oh!) The 
noble Lord must know that if the Com- 
mittee to whom this Bill is referred are 
not satisfied on that point it will be quite 
competent for them to say the line must be 
made at a greater depth ; indeed, I have 
reserved to myself power to insist upon a 
greater depth, if, on hearing the evidence 
given before the Committee, I consider 
it desirable. Sir John Hawkshaw fur- 
ther assures me there will be no diffi- 
culty in ventilating the tunnel without 
air-holes. |‘‘Oh, oh!” ] He states it 
would be easy to do so if the line is 
made on that understanding. Of course, 
it will be said that the District Company 
have been obliged to come for power to 
make blow-holes; but Sir John Hawk- 
shaw says there is all the difference in 
the world between making a line with a 
certain ventilating system and applying 
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that system to a line already made. At 
any rate, Sir John Hawkshaw under- 
takes to say there will be no difficulty in 
ventilating the line without air open- 
ings. He says ventilation may be effected 
in one or two ways—either two separate 
tunnels, running side by side, may be 
made, or else the foul air may be pumped 
out by stationary engines. Whichever 
plan is adopted, Sir John Hawkshaw 
says there is not the least doubt of proper 
ventilation being secured. All these are 
matters, however, upon which the Select 
Committee will have to be satisfied. 
There remains the question of the con- 
struction of the works. I am assured 
they can be effected in the winter months. 
It is perfectly true that portions of the 
line will be constructed by open cuttings; 
but these will be covered up temporarily 
with timber, sods being placed over, so 
that during the construction the sur- 
face of the Parks will be little interfered 
with.. This, also, is a matter for the 
Committee to procure evidence upon and 
to decide. If they do not feel satisfied 
with the arrangements proposed, they 
will take what course they think best. 
On these conditions, I have felt it to be 
my duty to give the assent and the 
weight of the Government to this Bill; 
but, further, I have made it a condition 
of the assent of the Government that the 
Company should carry out a very impor- 
tant improvement in Parliament Street. 
My hon. and learned Friend behind me 
(Sir Thomas Chambers) said it is unpre- 
cedented for an improvement of this 
kind to be made a condition of the con- 
struction of a line ; but, as I have already 
oa out, [made conditionsof a similar 

ind in the case of the railway for which 
Parliamentary powers were obtained a 
year or two ago. [An hon. Memper: 
That line has not been made.] No; the 
line has not been made, but the prin- 
ciple laid down is the same. I think any- 
one who looks at the plan will see that a 
station cannot be placed in Parliament 
Street until the land there is laid out 
afresh ; therefore, it did not appear to be 
unreasonable to make it a condition that 
the Company should make this improve- 
ment. The improvement suggested bythe 
Government to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works last year has been estimated to 
cost £200,000; but when the Government 
refused to continue the coal dues for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses, that 
project was abandoned by the Board. Itis 
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evident that the improvement is not one 
that the Government can effect out of the 
Imperial Funds. I do not,therefore, think 
there is much chance of its being carried 
out, unless it is by some scheme like 
this before the House. The improvement 
will be a most important one.. It in- 
volves the widening of Parliament Street, 
from the New Public Offices to the open 
space in front of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and when that is done Parlia- 
ment Street will be one of the finest 
and most important streets in Europe, 
affording a magnificent approach to the 
Houses of Parliament and Westminster 
Abbey. The Government have property 
behind the existing Parliament Street 
of the value of £270,000. A large 
portion of that is lying idle, and the 
remainder is let at very inadequate 
rents. The value of this land cannot be 
realized until an improvement, such as 
that contemplated, is effected; conse- 
quently, the effect of the construction 
of this railway will be that the Govern- 
ment will be enabled to realize the 
value of the property. I have reserved 
the right, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, of taking the value of this land in 
new frontages in the new street. It 
seemed to me that it was a wise thing 
to make this claim, for the reason that 
the Government may want land for 
Public Offices, and this will give them 
very fine frontages for the purpose. 
For my own part, I do not believe that 
this will be a very onerous obligation to 
the Company, because it is obvious that 
they will require a considerable portion 
of the land at the back of Parliament 
Street for their new railway station; 
and, moreover, the bringing of the rail- 
way to that point will add to the value 
of the land, and make it more easily 
saleable. I think the House will be of 
opinion, on the whole, that I have not 
made a bad bargain. In the first place, 
a great and important improvement will 
be effected without cost to the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis; and, in the 
second place, the Government will be 
able to realize £270,000, the value of 
the property which is now lying idle, or 
for which inadequate rents are being 
paid. I do not propose to deal at length 
with the question raised by my hon. 
and learned Friend (Sir Thomas Cham- 
bers), as I conceive it be a matter for 
the Committee—I mean as to whether 
it would not have been better to have 
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laid out the line differently—to have 
taken it further Eastward, to accom- 
modate Oxford Street, Regent Street, 
Piccadilly, and Charing Cross. My hon. 
and learned Friend objected to the line 
being taken down the Edgware Road, 
on the ground that it would ruin the 
tradespeople there ; and he suggested an 
alternative route. I do not think an 
acceptable alternative route could be 
suggested without going further East- 
ward; and the effect of going further 
Eastward would be to cause even a 
greater outcry than that raised against 
the Edgware Road route. I think the 
route selected is a very proper one; 
but, at any rate, these matters are 
questions for the Committee. I felt 
that this Bill involved a very important 
public question—a question much more 
important than the questions generally 
involved in Bills dealt with by Select 
Committees. I think, therefore, it is 
only reasonable that the scheme should 
be considered by a Committee, formed 
in a somewhat different manner to 
ordinary Committees—that is to say, by 
a Committee empowered to entertain all 
Petitions presented to them, and to 
enter into all questions which may be 
submitted by parties interested, without 
being limited to questions which are 
brought before them by counsel. If 
the House should read the Bill a second 
time, I should be quite prepared to 
assent to the proposal to refer the Bill 
to a Hybrid Committee, with power to 
hear all Petitions, either by parties 
themselves or by counsel. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he was sorry to have to detain the 
House on this question; but he would 
not do so for more than two or three 
minutes. He rose for the purpose of 
seconding the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Marylebone (Sir Thomas Chambers) ; 
and at the outset he wished to state that 
this was the first time he had ever taken 
part in a Motion for the rejection of 
a Private Bill. Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works was a very efficient and capable 
public official; but it seemed as though 
on this occasion his zeal had outrun 
his discretion. The great majority of 
the public, as well as of the House, 
were under the impression that the 
railway was to be constructed wholly in 
tunnel; for when the hon. Member for 
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Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) went with a de- 
utation to the First Commissioner of 
orks on the Sth of January, the right 
hon. Gentleman said that, in the first 
place, it appeared to him it should be an 
an absolute condition that any railway 
should be constructed through the Parks 
wholly in tunnel, and that the tunnel 
should be of such a depth below the 
surface of the Parks that there should 
be no noise or vibration which should in- 
convenience the public. He (Lord George 
Hamilton) had relied upon this solemn 
pledge, and had not been disposed to 
take any part in the discussion of the 
Bill. A few days ago, however, a depu- 
tation had come to see him, and had 
declared that: two-thirds of the line 
through the Parks would have to be 
constructed by open cuttings. He (Lord 
George Hamilton) could hardly believe 
the statement, and had answered that 
there must be some mistake in the mat- 
ter. He refused to believe the repre- 
sentation that was made to him; but the 
deputation, to whom he had referred, 
brought him the plans. He had exa- 
mined them, and, distrusting his own 
judgment, had submitted them to one of 
the most competent railway engineers in 
London, and that gentleman had assured 
him that, looking at the deposited 
plans, which presumably had received 
the sanction of the Board of Works, 
two-thirds of the railway would have to 
be made by what was known as open 
cuttings through the Parks. Now, 
what did that mean? Personally, he 
did not see much objection to the con- 
struction of the line, if it could be made 
in a tunnel all through the Parks ; but 
that could not be done unless there was 
a certain headway above the top of the 
tunnel. The fact of its being impos- 
sible, therefore, to construct the line 
through the Parks by tunnelling meant 
that there was a very small amount of 
soil between the top of the tunnel and 
the surface of the Parks. On one point 
he challenged contradiction — namely, 
that there was only something like six 
feet of soil between the top of the covered 
way and the surface of the Park in one 
portion of the line; and it was, there- 
fore, certain, if the Bill were allowed to 
pass, that it would be necessary to con- 
struct the line by open cutting, altering 
the appearance of the Parks very much 
indeed for the worse; in fact, almost 
destroying that portion through which 
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the railroad ran. The carrying out of 
the present plan would necessitate the 
removal of the Ornamental Water in 
St. James’s Park, in order that an 
open cutting might be made through 
its site, to enable the construction of 
the line to be proceeded with. It 
certainly seemed to him that this was 
a very serious risk to run. To his 
mind, this was not a bond fide Rail- 
way Bill; his great objection to it being 
that it put the First Commissioner of 
Works and the hon. Member for Hythe 
(Sir Edward Watkin), whom they all 
knew to be a great railway promoter, in 
a false position towards each other. The 
hon. Member for Hythe would, for his 
Company, have to purchase land for the 
building of houses; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works would have to superintend the 
construction of the railway through 
Hyde Park. But that was notall. It 
was true that the Government were to 
get £270,000 worth of land in a new 
street. To his mind, they would acquire 
this at a cost far too heavy to the public ; 
because, although in the Bill the Govern- 
ment were to receive this amount of 
value from the hon. Baronet and his 
Company, it would not be so many super- 
ficial feet, but so much worth; and the 
result would be that the First Commis- 
sioner of Works and the hon. Baronet 
would have to bargain with each other 
as to how much the Government should 
get. That, he maintained, would still 
further put the First Commissioner of 
Works and the Department he repre- 
sented in a false position. The hon. 
Baronet might argue with the right 
hon. Gentleman as to how much land the 
Company should give the Government, 
and might find it to his interest to say 
—‘* We want a good return for our 
money. We would let you have a little 
more land in Parliament Street, if you 
will allow us to open a few more blow- 
holes in the Parks.” The necessity for 
bargaining of that kind would be very 
unfortunate; and there could be no 
doubt that if the improvement in Par- 
liament Street was altogether disasso- 
ciated with the Government that they 
would not be ready to give this measure 
their support. There was another point 
to which he wished to draw attention, 
and that was that the sum the Company 
were to pay the Government—namely, 
£25,000—was inadequate for the privi- 
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lege they were to obtain of tunnelling 
through the Parks, when they consi- 
dered that the District Railway had paid 
something like 10 times that amount for 
the privilege of running a less distance 
under the Embankment. But there was 
even something more than this behind. 
The Board of Trade had pointed out 
that the railway was not in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, who 
had stated that in all cases where an 
underground railway was made it should 
be a condition of its construction that it 
should connect existing lines. The pro- 
posed railway would not connect ex- 
isting lines. Moreover, so far as he 
could ascertain, he did not believe 
there was any great demand for a rail- 
way connecting Paddington and West- 
mister. A certain-number of Members 
of Parliament, of whom he was one, 
might be benefited by the construction 
of this line; but he did not believe that 
it would carry a large number of general 
passengers. It seemed to him that he 
had given good reasons for the rejection 
of the Bill. Not to put too fine a point 
upon it, the scheme appeared to him to 
be a job. A Railway Company was to 
be employed to carry out objects with 
which it ought to have no connection. 
Four years ago the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company got an extension of 
their Inner Circle, on condition that 
they carried out certain improvements. 
He did not know whether the Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was present; but, if he were, 
he would be able to corroborate the 
statement that the Board of Works 
had been pressed either to alter or ab- 
rogate the condition originally laid 
down. From past experience, there- 
fore, they ought to be careful before 
they accepted a Bill of this kind. The 
improvements suggested in Parliament 
Street, under any circumstances, would 
have to be carried out sooner or 
later ; but, if the present scheme were 
adopted, it was very possible that they 
might permanently damage Hyde Park. 
It was certain that, in order to con- 
struct the railway, they would have 
to remove a large number of trees, 
and damage the surface of the Parks. 
He thought, therefore, that it was by no 
means too strong a course to ask the 
House to reject the Bill on the second 
reading. 
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Sr EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
was sorry the noble Lord had not given 
his facts with greater accuracy, for he 
regretted that he should have allowed 
Party politics to influence his judgment 
upon a matter which chiefly concerned 
the convenience of the public. The 
noble Lord had talked about ‘‘a job; ” 
but he (Sir Edward Watkin) repudiated 
any such insinuation. The noble Lord 
should have known that the Metro- 
politan Railway Company had carried 
out their undertakings as to the con- 
struction of new streets, and everything 
else, to the letter; in fact, in one case 
they had effected a great improvement 
long before the time which had been 
specified in their Act for its completion. 
As a matter of fact, there was no obliga- 
tion of any kind which had ever been 
placed on the Metropolitan Railway 
Company which had not been entirely 
and honourably carried out; and yet 
the noble Lord thought it consistent 
with propriety to accuse the Company of 
‘‘a job.” The noble Lord had accused 
them of not carrying out their engage- 
ments with the Metropolitan Board of 
Works; but his (Sir Edward Watkin’s) 
reply to that was that it was not true. 
Who were these gentlemen connected 
with the Metropolitan Railway? They 
were 5,000 saving people, who held 
each, on an average, about £2,000 in 
Metropolitan Stock, and whose interest 
was something like £2 a-week. He 
himself knew proprietors in this rail- 
way, which was now such a popular 
institution, who went every day to and 
from their work on the line they them- 
selves had helped to construct, and to- 
wards which their small capital was now 
contributed. What did they do last 
year? They carried 75,000,000 people, 
20,000,000 of whom were carried for 
sums of id. If hon. Members would cal- 
culate that the value of the time of work- 
men was 6d. an hour, and would bear 
in mind the amount of time and strength 
saved by rapid transit of the kind 
afforded by this railway, they would see 
the enormous saving and the enormous 
benefit conferred on the workmen of 
London by the Metropolitan Railway. 
Hon. Members would find, if they went 
carefully enough into the calculation, that, 
practically, by taking the workmen to 
and from their work in this manner a 
present had been made to them equal to 
their ordinary house rent. He con- 
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tended that these Metropolitan share- 
holders, with their £2 a-week of divi- 
dend, had conferred immense advan- 
tages on the working classes, and had 
done more to house them properly, 
and to minister to their convenience 
and comfort, than all the cheap phi- 
lanthropists who were always shouting 
out about the necessities of the work- 
ing classes, without doing anything for 
them, put together. As to the hobgob- 
lins raised up by the noble Lord, they 
had no existence in fact whatever. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works had made careful in- 
quiries, and was perfectly satisfied that 
everything connected with the under- 
taking would be secured in his own 
manner. He (Sir Edward Watkin) 
begged to inform the noble Lord that 
he had not suggested the undertaking. 
It had been suggested to him, and not 
by him ; and the conditions upon which 
he had consented to have anything to 
do with it were these. But, first of all, 
he would inform the noble Lord that he 
had all his life advocated the giving of 
Parks and open spaces to the labouring 
populations of large towns, and that he 
had been able to effect a great deal in 
that direction in his own district in 
past times; and in connection with the 
railway for which powers were now 
sought his chief motive in taking up the 
matter had been to enable the working 
classes of the Metropolis to obtain better 
access to the Parks—to enable num- 
bers, who perhaps never, under ordinary 
circumstances, would see the Parks, to 
avail themselves of their advantages, 
and to see the carriages and the people 
of the better class of life who frequented 
these places. One of the conditions he 
had alluded to was that it should receive 
the approval of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and another was that it should 
not displease the highest authority in 
the Realm. It had been assented to in 
these quarters. It was a Bill to enable 
workpeople to visit the Parks with 
greater facility than they could do at 
present; and, more than that, as the 
line was to be completed in a dead time 
of the year, he contended that it was de- 
sirable that it should be constructed if 
only in view of the depressed state of 
the labour market, and the enormous 
amount of employment that it would 
give to the workpeople of the Metro- 
polis. 
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Mr. GREGORY said, it was gene- 
rally admitted that more direct railway 
communication between the North and 
South of London was desirable; and 
the question they had to deal with 
was, whether the particular line under 
consideration was the right one, or 
whether a more appropriate one could 
be found? Residing, as he did, in the 
centre of London, and being connected 
with an estate of considerable import- 
ance there, he happened to know the 
difficulties in the way of the construc- 
tion of a work of this kind through a 
thickly-populated district. An attempt 
had been made to establish such a line 
some years ago; but it failed, in con- 
sequence of the fact of the enormous 
population it would have displaced, and 
the number of houses that would have 
had to have been taken at enormous cost. 
By the present line the only street that 
would be affected would be the Edgware 
Road—a broad and open street, but not 
a very long one. He could not help 
thinking that the Marylebone Vestry 
was rather desirous of saving the Edg- 
ware Road at the expense of their friends 
in neighbouring streets in the district, 
because they sought to drive the line 
more into the centre of London. The 
question raised by this Vestry was one, 
of course, for the Committee. If it 
could be shown that another line would 
be better and more feasible than the one 
proposed, by all means let that be adopted, 
and let this one be thrown out. The 
question seemed to him to be a fair one 
for evidence which a Committee should 
go into. Let the Committee decide 
whether this line was not the only one 
really practicable, having regard to 
the inconvenience that would be caused 
to certain shopkeepers and the general 
public in another place, and to the ex- 
pense that would be incurred. Let them 
consider whether the cost of the con- 
struction of another line would not be 
so great as to be entirely prohibitive. 
Personally, he should be very sorry to 
be a cause of inconvenience to anybody ; 
but he was afraid that it would be 
utterly impossible to construct a line 
from the North to the South through any 
district without causing inconvenience 
of some kind or other to some one; 
and the question to be considered should 
be how they could best minimize that 
inconvenience? It seemed to him that 
the line proposed was one which really 
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caused a minimum of inconvenience ; 
because he did not know any other that 
could be adopted which would cover less 
street space. It appeared to him that 
the proper means of dealing with the 
question would be by a Committee, who 
would bestow all the care and attention 
necessary upon the matter. He noticed 
that the measure imposed very stringent 
conditions on the Company in regard to 
the construction of the line. It made 
the Company subject to the instructions 
of the First Commissioner of Works, 
and it insisted upon the undertaking 
being carried out within a certain 
period. He thought the Committee 
should, if necessary, impose still further 
obligations upon the Company; and if 
he might venture to throw out a sugges- 
tion to the Committee, it would be that 
they should put something on the face 
of the Bill to make it, as it were, a 
matter of record that there was a 
bargain to the effect that the Company 
voluntarily consented to the arrange- 
ment that they should, in the future, 
have no ground whatever for a mitiga- 
tion of the liabilities incurred by them. 
He would also say to the Committee 
that the scheme should be complete in 
itself once for all—namely, that it 
should be sufficient in extent and con- 
struction for the accomodation not only 
of the traffic contemplated in the pre- 
sent, but for the traffic which might rea- 
sonably be anticipated hereafter. With 
these observations, he had much pleasure 
in giving his support to the second 
reading of the Bill. Atthe proper time 
he would move the reference of the Bill 
to a Hybrid Committee. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he would 
not detain hon. Members for many 
minutes on this question; but, as the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton) had referred 
to the deputation that he (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) had the honour of introducing to 
the First Commissioner of Works on this 
subject some time back, he begged to 
assure the noble Lord that his observa- 
tions on that occasion were very brief 
indeed, and that what he stated was, in 
his opinion, the feelings of the working 
people with whom he ordinarily came 
in contact. His statement had been to the 
effect that if the railway could be made 
with a guarantee that no part of the 
Parks would be permanently injured, 
it could be made with great advan- 
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Metropolis. He had no interest in the 
railway, and he was always denouncing 
and opposing some of the details of 
these lines. He opposed the ventilators 
in every possible way, and should do so 
again if he had an opportunity. He, 
however, would say this—that there had 
been no greater advantage conferred on 
the working people of this country than 
that conferred by the development of 
the railway system. In regard to the 
line in question, it was said it would not 
largely benefit the working people on 
account of its route; but he would ask 
hon. Gentleman to remember that there 
was no part of a workman’s walk to his 
business in the morning where he needed 
protection so much as where he had to 
cross large open spaces. If the House 
would permit him, he would point out 
that many and many a score of times had 
he himself got thoroughly wet between 
5 and 6 o’clock in the morning in nearly 
every one of the Parks involved in the 
Bill; and that in those wet clothes he 
had had to stand all day, until he reached 
home at6 or 7o0’clock atnight. Now, what 
he wished to ask was, could hon. Mem- 
bers conceive any advantage that would 
be greater to those whom they knew had 
to walk over the Parks to their work at 
at cost of almost an hour of time, than 
to give them the use of a railway which 
would take them from one end to the 
other of their journey in 10 minutes, 
under dry and comfortable conditions? 
Long ago, in the barbarous days—some 
20 years back—he had had to climb the 
gates, seven feet high, when the Parks 
were shut ; and other men had had to do 
the same to get home from their work. 
He had had to climb the gates in the 
midst of snow, and in the midst of rain; 
and he had no hesitation in declaring 
that they could confer no greater bless- 
ing on the working men and their fami- 
lies than the bestowal of railway facili- 
ties of this kind. They would save many 
weeks of sickness to the workmen, who 
now got wet in going to their work ; and 
indirectly, therefore, not only the men 
themselves, but their families also, would 
be greatly benefited by the railway. 
Parliament should encourage railways 
of this kind in every possible way—they 
should encourage their construction in 
every direction, always insisting upon a 
guarantee against injury to public pro- 
perty, and that the Companies would 
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run workmen’s trains at a cheap rate 
and at reasonable times. 

Mr. CAUSTON wished to say a word 
or two as to the building site at the 
corner of Parliament Street. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works had stated that, under this 
scheme, the Government would be able 
to realize the value of its land, and that 
they would have an opportunity of re- 
purchasing frontages which would be 
acquired by the Railway Company. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, further, 
that the Parliament Street site might be 
wanted for public buildings. Now, he 
(Mr. Causton) considered that when this 
site was cleared it would be one of the 
finest sites in London, if not in Europe ; 
and he thought the House ought to 
requirea definite assurance from the right 
hon. Gentleman that, when cleared, it 
would be utilized for nothing else but 
public buildings. He might be told that 
at present no new public buildings were 
required—that was to say, when the 
building schemes in hand had been car- 
ried out. Well, to his mind, the Board 
of Trade Offices were a disgrace to the 
country, and they might very well be 
replaced by a new building on the site 
in question. The business of the De- 
partment of the Board of Trade was 
considerably increasing, and an. enor- 
mous amount of additional labour had 
been thrown upon it by the operation of 
the Bankruptcy Act; and he threw it 
out as a suggestion that this was one of 
the Offices that was really required. 
Further than that, he wished to throw 
out the suggestion that they might very 
well erect a more suitable building for 
the accommodation of the Prime Minis- 
ter of this country. [Mr. Warton: No, 
no!] He was not speaking of the Prime 
Minister personally; but his opinion 
was that any Prime Minister of England 
ought to be better housed, from an offi- 
cial point of view, than he was at pre- 
sent. This was a favourable opportunity 
for taking the matter into considera- 
tion; he threw out the suggestion at a 
time when it was in the power of Her 
Majesty’s Government to retain a site 
which, as he had already stated, was 
one of the finest in London for the 
purpose. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curxpers): I will not de- 
tain the House more than a moment or 
two; but I wish to say, in the first 
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place, as to the suggestion last made, 
that it is a provision in the Bill that the 
Government shall, in the event of the 
measure passing, have a choice of the 
frontages from Great George Street along 
the widened Parliament Street to the pre- 
sent Government Offices. That is part of 
the bargain with the Company, and that 
will enable the Government to take fron- 
tages for the purpose to which my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Causton) has alluded. On 
another point, I wish to say that the 
smallest depth between the surface of the 
ground and the crown of the tunnel arch 
will be eight feet, so that there will be 
ample provision against noise and against 
interference with the grass in the Parks. 
If, however, the Committee, after taking 
evidence, should not be satisfied upon 
that point, other conditions can be in- 
sisted upon ; but when we remember that 
the depth between the surface and the 
crown of the tunnel of the Metropoli- 
tan Railway is much less, I do not see 
that there is any need to be afraid, on 
the score of inconvenience or discomfort, 
in regard to the plan suggested for the 
construction of the proposed railway. 
No Bill was ever more carefully con- 
sidered by myself and my Colleagues 
than this, when it was brought to our 
notice by the First Commissioner of 
Works. I considered it myself very 
anxiously from a financial point of view ; 
and I can assure the House that, in 
this respect, I conceive it to be a 
very valuable scheme. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it would be a 
great misfortune if it were not allowed 
to go to a Select Committee, as it has 
been very carefully considered by us, 
who are responsible for the interests of 
the taxpayers and the public in general, 
and in our opinion it will be a decided 
national advantage. 

Mr. D. GRANT said, his constituents 
would be very materially affected by the 
construction of this railway. The line 
would pass down the Edgware Road, and 
in its construction those who owned or 
occupied shops there would be seriously 
injured. The construction of the line 
would have the effect of destroying their 
business, and almost of ruining them. 
Indeed, they felt so strongly on the mat- 
ter that they declared it to be a matter 
of life and death to them. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works had stated his -willingness 
and his desire that every protection 
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should be given to those interested in 
the matter; and what he now was 
anxious for was that the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Hythe (Sir Edward 
Watkin) should give some guarantee to 
those who were likely to be damaged 
from a business point of view by the 
making of the line that they would not 
be put to great expense in setting their 
views before the Select Committee. Let 
the hon. Member give them an assurance 
that the interests of the shopkeepers 
would not be jeopardized, and that they 
would have a full opportunity of bring- 
ing their complaints to a fair issue, par- 
ticularly that this opportunity might be 
granted to such of them as might be 
unable to employ counsel to represent 
them. Ifthe Bill was sent to a Select 
Committee, it should always be under- 
stood that none of those who would be 
affected by the scheme should be de- 
prived of the opportunity of having their 
case fully considered. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The object 
the hon. Member has in view will be 
effected by referring the Bill to a Hybrid 
Committee. 

Mr. CARBUTT said, the only point 
he wished to refer to was as to the ven- 
tilation of the tunnel. He trusted that, 
whatever Committee the Bill was re- 
ferred to, they would insist upon the 
railway being constructed with a double 
tunnel, so that each train, by pushing 
the air before it like the piston of a 
steam-engine, would ventilate the tunnel 
through which it passed. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 124; Noes 
64: Majority 60.—(Div. List, No. 35.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he had a Motion 
on the Paper to the effect that the Bill, 
after having been read a second time, 
should be 

“Referred to a Select Committee of Seven 
Members, Three to be nominated by the House, 
and Four by the Committee of Selection; the 
Committee to have power to receive all Peti- 
tions, and to examine witnesses as to the effect 
of the prcposal on the Parks.”’ 

He, however, was told that he should 

have, in place of this, to agree to a 

_ accepted in regard to another 
ill. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee, Five to be nomi- 
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nated by the House, and Four by the 


Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented not later than three clear days before 
the sitting of the Committee be referred to the 
Committee, and that such of the Petitioners as 
pray to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, 
Agents, or Witnesses, be heard upon their Peti- 
tions, if they think fit, and Counsel heard in 
favour of the Bill against such Petitions. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he begged 
to move the following Amendment at 
the end of the Orders in connection with 
this Bill :— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that the proposed line be connected with the 
Metropolitan and District Railway.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: That Instruction 
can only be submitted after Notice has 
been given. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then, Sir, I 
now give Notice that I will move this 
Instruction to the Committee on Friday. 


QUESTIONS. 


INLAND REVENUE —PROPERTY AND 
INCOME TAX (IRELAND)—ASSESS- 
MENTS OF LAND—SURVEYURS OF 
TAXES. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (for Mr. 
Heaty) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, If the Commissioners of Income 
Tax or Inland Revenue have directed 
that Income Tax should be received from 
the landlords of Ireland in instalments 
on the rents received during the past 
two years and for this year also; has 
the work of the Surveyors of Taxes and 
Collectors of Income Tax been greatly 
increased in consequence ; have the Sur- 
veyors of Taxes got any additional as- 
sistance to do this extra work, or is it 
intended to give them any; have the 
Collectors of Income Tax got any ad- 
ditional remuneration for the extra la- 
bour imposed on them by having to ac- 
cept the tax in instalments and filling 
up forms, or is it intended to give them 
any; and, could he state how long Mr. 
Smith, Inspector of Taxes in Ireland, 
has been in the public service, and what 
reason exists for keeping him longer 
than the time prescribed by the Rules 
of the Civil Service Commissioners ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said: In the years 
1880 to 1883 the Collectors of Income 
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Tax in Ireland have been authorized to 
accept payment of Income Tax from 
landlords on the actual agricultural 
rents received from time to time. This 
has, no doubt, caused a certain amount 
of additional work to the officials ; but it 
has not been found necessary to give fur- 
ther assistance on this account alone to 
the Surveyors of Taxes, nor is any such 
necessity expected ; the Collectors of In- 
come Tax in Ireland are paid by a 
poundage, which covers any extra ser- 
vices which may be required of them. 
The Mr. Smith referred to has been 37 
years in the Public Service; but there 
is no rule compelling retirement after 
that period. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND)—THE QUEEN'S 
COLLEGE, CORK. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that the President 
of the Queen’s College, Cork, in one of 
his late Reports, complains that the 
students admitted to that College are so 
ill-instructed in ‘‘ the ordinary instru- 
ments of thought” that they are to be 
classed into the “‘ instructed and the un- 
instructed ;’’ how many of the students 
at present attending lectures in the 
Queen’s College, Cork, are of the unin- 
structed class; is it the fact that Scholar- 
ships are awarded on the principle laid 
down by the President, in his Report for 
1880-81, that— 

“When the number of candidates is less than 
the number of Scholarships to be competed for, 
the standard is determined by the knowledge of 
the lowest candidate ;”’ 


if so, are Scholarships so awarded to be 
continued as a public charge ; how many 
of the students in any of the Queen’s 
Colleges have obtained prizes or Scholar- 
ships in any of these Colleges after failing 
to obtain an Exhibition or any honorary 
distinction in the Royal University ; and, 
whether, the regulations of the Royal 
University notwithstanding, there are 
students in any of the Queen’s Colleges 
holding an Exhibition in the Royal Uni- 
versity, and a Scholarship in any of the 
Queen’s Colleges ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber quotes from the elaborate Report of 
the President of the Queen’s College, 
Cork, for 1880-81, certain detached 
phrases and parts of sentences which are 
misleading in the shape in which he pre- 
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sents them. The President’s remarks 
about the unprepared state of some of 
the students who enter College are 
directed against the course of instruc- 
tion in the schools from which they come, 
and are no more an argument against 
the Queen’s Colleges, than it would be 
an argument against Oxford if the Vice 
Chancellor of the University complained 
that boys came up badly prepared from 
our public schools. The case is still 
stronger as regards the sentence which 
the hon. Member quotes about the 
Scholarships. I can find no such sen- 
tence in the Report. The President 
(speaking not specially of Cork College, 
but of any College examining for prizes) 
says— 

‘* If the number of competitors is not greater 
than the number of prizes, or even fall short of 
it, the standard would be determined by the 
knowledge of the lowest candidate, unless a 
predetermined minimum were fixed ;”’ 
and he goes on to say that the Council 
of Cork College have always taken care 
to fix a minimum which would repre- 
sent a fair knowledge of the subjects of 
the examination. As regards students 
who may have obtained prizes in any of 
the Queen’s Colleges, after failing to ob- 
tain an Exhibition or honorary distinc- 
tion in the Royal University, I have re- 
ferred the inquiry to Belfast and Gal- 
way. So far as Cork College is con- 
cerned, the President informs me that 
he knows of only one such case, and in 
it the student succeeded in subjects 
different from those in which he had 
failed in the Royal University. I have 
received a letter from the Secretaries of 
the Royal University, from which it ap- 
pears that they have no knowledge of 
any breach of the regulations under 
which the University Exhibitions may 
be held. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—SUB.- 
INSPECTORS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (for Mr. 
Heaty) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he 
will state how many Englishmen have 
been admitted to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary as Sub-Inspectors within the 
last five years; what the total number of 
admissions was ; how many of these were 
Catholics; and, what was the religious 
classification of those who secured nomi- 
nations as Sub-Inspectors within the 
same period ? 


Hr, 7 revelyan 
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Mr. TREVELYAN : The total num- 
ber of gentlemen admitted as cadets 
during the last five years is 77. Of 
these, 25 were born in England and 
eight are Roman Catholics. I am un- 
able to answer the inquiry in the last 
paragraph of the Question, as there is 
no record of the religious persuasion of 
unsuccessful candidates. There certainly 
have been a good many Roman Catholics 
nominated since I have been at the Irish 
Office. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND)— 
UNPAID DIVIDENDS. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, If he is 
aware that there is a large amount of 
unpaid dividends lying at the Bank of 
Ireland to the credit of the Irish Court 
of Bankruptcy in place of being paid 
out to the proper owners entitled to re- 
ceive the same; and, if so, if he will 
take steps to publish the names of the 
parties entitled to this fund, so that it 
may reach its rightful owners? 

Mr. COURTNEY: There is under 
statute an unclaimed dividend account 
of the Irish Court of Bankruptcy ; but 
money is not paid into it until notice has 
been given to the parties entitled, and 
more than a year has elapsed without 
their claiming it. Payments are made 
from this account to persons who can 
prove their claims, special facilities being 
given for the recovery of small sums. 
The question has recently been raised 
of giving increased facilities for reclaim- 
ing unpaid dividends in bankruptcy in 
Ireland, and it is now under considera- 
tion. 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. M. BROOKS asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether, in view of the ap- 
pearance in the list of Notices of Mo- 
tions of the 10th instant of the Sale of 
Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill Second 
Reading, he is aware that a large num- 
ber of Members of this House have 
been led to infer, from a statement of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, that the 
Second Reading will be deferred till 
the Representation of the People Bill 
has been read a second time ; and, whe- 
ther it is his intention to give the Sale 
of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill 
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any priority over the Representation of 
the People Bill? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I think I can 
only repeat to my hon. Friend the answer 
made by the Prime Minister on, I think, 
Thursday last. The Prime Minister 
then said that he could not fix a day for 
the second reading of the Sale of Li- 
quors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill until 
after the second reading of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill. 

Mr. M. BROOKS: He intimated he 
did not intend to bring it forward until 
after the second reading of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Prime Mi- 
nister gave even a stronger assurance. 
He said till the Representation of the 
People Bill had passed he would not 
even fix the day for it. 

Mr. M. BROOKS : I would only wish 
to point out some of the difficulties— 
[‘‘ Order!”’] 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: I wish to 
inquire why it is put upon the Notice 
Paper night after night if it is not to 
be moved until after the second reading 
of the Repeseentation of the People Bill 
is passed ¢ 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I should have 
understood that the positive assurance 
of the Prime Minister was sufficient to 
settle the question. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—EXECUTION IN KIRKDALE 
GAOL—THE HANGMAN. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has 
been called to the evidence respecting 
the condition of the hangman whilst in 
Kirkdale Gaol, waiting preparatory to 
the execution of Michael Maclean in 
Kirkdale Gaol yesterday morning ; and, 
whether he will take the necessary steps 
to remedy such a state of things? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I have 
not yet received any authentic informa- 
tion with reference to this matter, and 
it would not be right that I should 
make any statement on it until I have 
received such information. The noble 
Lord is probably aware that I have 
no authority to appoint or dismiss the 
executioner. That is a power which 
rests in the local authorities in each 
case. 

Mr. KENNY asked whetherthe Home 
Secretary had no power to prevent a 
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repetition of the painful scenes which 
had occurred ? 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Of 
course, the Home Office, if occasion 
arose, might ask Parliament for new 
powers of that kind. I am only speaking 
of matters as they stand at present. With 
regard to the scenes referred to, I can- 
not admit that in the past anything has 
arisen which would justify such an ap- 
plication to Parliament, because, in the 
absence of authentic information, I am 
unable to report upon the matter. 





THAMES RIVER PRESERVATION. 
APPOINTMENT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Select Committee appointed, * to inquire into 
the operation of the Acts for the Preservation 
of the Thames, and the steps which are neces- 
sary to secure the enjoyment of the River asa 
place of recreation.’’—(Mr. Story-Maskelyne.) 

And, on March 13, Ordered, ‘That it be an 
Instruction to the Select Committee on Thames 
River Preservation that they have power to 
limit the inquiry to that part of the River 
Thames above Teddington Lock.”’—( Mr. Labou- 
chere.) 

And, on March 27, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Hots, Mr. Etron, Sir Micuarn 
Hicxs-Beacu, Mr. Wroventon, Mr. WatrTer 
James, Mr. Fremantize, Mr. Moxuoy, Colonel 
Maxins, Sir ANprEew Lusk, Mr. Cratc-Seiiar, 
and Mr. Strory-MaskerLyNe :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Three to be 
the quorum. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF OOMMONS, 


Wednesday, 12th March, 1884. 


MINUTES. ]--Serecr Commirree—First Report 
—Public Accounts [No. 98]. 

Prsuic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Vivi- 
section Prohibition * [134]; Beer Adultera- 
tion Prevention * (135). 

Second Reading—Disused Burial Grounds [46] ; 
Commons and Inclosure Acts Amendment 
[63], debate adjourned, 

Committed to a Select Committee—Copyhold En- 
franchisement [7]; ‘Yorkshire d Re- 
gistries [24]; Yorkshire Registries * [80], 
and committed to Select Committee on York- 
shire Land Registries, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_o—— 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 


(Mr. Waugh, Mr. George Howard, Mr. Stafford 
Howard, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Ferguson.) 


[BILL 7.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. WAUGH, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, he 
would give a brief review of the various 
efforts made over a long period to sweep 
away the cumbersome system of copy- 
hold tenure, according to the recom- 
mendations of various Commissions and 
Select Committees on the subject. In 
1832 a Royal Commission on Real Pro- 
perty made an elaborate Report, in 
which they pointed out— 

“That one of the great evils of the tenure 
arises in the multiplicity and uncertainty of 
customs in different manors. Each manor had 
for itself a system of laws to be sought in oral 
tradition or in the Court Rolls, or proceedings 
of the customary Court kept often by igno- 
rant and negligent stewards; but the great 
evil which is universally experienced where 
this tenure prevails arises from the check to 
improvement occasioned by the conflicting 
rights and interests of the lord and the tenant. 
These directly interfere with the profitable 
enjoyment of the soil, and eventually diminish 
the public wealth.” 
They were of opinion that enfranchise- 
ment should take place by agreement 
between landlord and tenant, and that no 
compulsory enfranchisement would work. 
Legislation on real property followed 
on this Report, but copyholds could not 
be touched by any general law. The 
Dower Act was passed, but that Act did 
not affect the customary widow’s right 
called ‘‘ free bench.” The Fines and Re- 
coveries Act dealt with copyholds, but 
so imperfectly that the cost of conveying 
copyholds was increased. The Inherit- 
ance Act was also passed ; but that, again, 
did not affect customary descents. He 
had known many expensive law suits 
arising out of customary descents, irre- 
gular and contrary to the course of the 
ordinary Law of Inheritance. In a re- 
cent case a man died entitled to a small 
estate, partly freehold and partly cus- 
tomary, leaving two sisters. The eldest 
became entitled to the customary land 
as customary heir, while the freehold 
land became theirs as co-heiresses in 
equal shares; but the younger sister 
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put the elder to a cost of more than 
£600 to prove her customary right. The 
Wills Act embraced lands of every 
tenure; but it was not an unmixed good 
to copyholders. Testators were apt to 
leave their freeholds and copyholds to 
two, three, or four trustees, and when 
that was the case the lord of the manor 
claimed a fine and a-half and sometimes 
two fines for the admission of the 
trustees, greatly increasing the ex- 
penses. It was true that the land 
subject to copyhold tenure was dininish- 
ing to some extent; but under the ope- 
ration of the Wills Act and the division 
of tenements the mischief was intensified 
in the shape of fees to stewards. He 
might instance one estate where a tes- 
tator left an estate in Wales to his 
three sons equally; it turned out that 
about eight acres of it was copyhold, 
subject to a fine, certain, of £2 5s. to 
the lord of the manor and one steward’s 
fee, if kept intact; but the steward, as 
he was entitled to do, admitted each 
brother to a third, charging them 1és. 
each for the lord of the manor and no 
less than £7 each for his fees, increasing 
them 200 per cent, and being a perpetual 
charge of about 2s. 6d. per acre on the 
lands for fees alone. In another case, a 
small copyhold tenement was subject to 
a small rent of 3s. 6d., and to the render 
of a hen to the lord of the manor an- 
nually. The tenement had been divided 
into 16 parts. The lord of the manor 
became entitled to 1-16th of a hen from 
each tenant, but the steward became 
entitled to 16 full fees. In other words, 
his fees were increased 1,500 per cent 
by the division. It was high time 
that these practices were put down. 
He might also give instances of the 
wrong felt by the seizure of heriots by 
the lord of the manor. In particular, he 
might mention a case where a gentleman 
became a trustee of a marriage settle- 
ment, and it happened that about an 
acre only of the land settled was copy- 
hold subject to heriot. The trustee 
died. He was a horse racer. He had 
a stable of valuable horses. At his 
death the lord of the manor came to 
seize the best horse, which was worth 
several thousand pounds ; but the stable- 
man having persuaded him that a certain 
horse was the most valuable, he took it 
away, subsequently discovering that it 
was aged and blindinoneeye. Various 
attempts had been made to redress the 
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grievances to which he had referred. In 
1838 a Select Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the subject of copyhoid 
tenure, and that Committee recom- 
mended that avery short time should 
be allowed for voluntary enfranchise- 
ment, to be followed ultimately, if it be- 
came necessary, by compulsory enfran- 
chisement. This was followed in 1841 
by the 4 & 5 Vict. c. 35, appointing 
Copyhold Commissioners for five years, 
and it was anticipated that in that time, 
by commutation and by voluntary en- 
franchisement, copyholds would disap- 
pear. But from 1841 to 1850 the pro- 
gress towards enfranchisement was very 
small; and in 1851 another Select Com- 
mittee collected a mass of evidence on 
the subject, and they came to the con- 
clusion that semi-compulsory enfran- 
chisement should be tried, but that after 
a lapse of three years it should be made 
compulsory on both lord of the manor 
and tenant. The Commutation Clauses 
in the Acts of 1841 and 1852 were found 
to be inoperative, and in 1858 an Act 
was passed repealing them; and since 
1858 nothing further had been done to 
expedite enfranchisement. In 1881 he 
brought in his Bill, founded on the re- 
commendations of 1838 and 1851; but 
the Bill was blocked. Again, in 1882, 
he introduced it, and he now presented 
it with amendment to meet objections 
then raised, more especially by the hon. 
and learned Member for West Somerset 
(Mr. Elton). The hon. and learned 
Member published a pamphlet on the 
Bill of 1882, condemnatory of the Mine- 
ral Clause introduced into that Bill, 
which had been left out of the present 
Bill. The hon. and learned Member, 
on the general question, wrote as fol- 
lows :— 


“Tt has long been a general opinion that it 
is expedient to promote the gradual enfran- 
chisement of copyholds, and to remove that 
complexity in our tenures which is the ad- 
mitted reproach of our law. It is time to do 
away with the inanities of the ‘lawless hour’ 
and the ‘ whispering court,’ the ‘ shifting acre’ 
and the ‘flying fee simple,’ the ‘ming land’ 
on which the tenures are so mingled that they 
can never be known, the ridiculous oath of 
fealty, suit and service, and arbitrary fines and 
heriots, ‘ which add a sorrow to death.’ ”’ 


The Bill, in fact, was aimed at re- 
moving that ‘added sorrow to death” 
which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man so eloquently described. Every 
Member who desired to simplify the 
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transfer of land and to establish a Land 
Registry should support the Bill. The 
chief provisions of the Bill were in the 
first two clauses, the remainiag clauses 
dealing with details. First, it provided 
that a lord admitting or enrolling a 
tenant after December 31st, 1885, should 
give notice of enfranchisement within 
12 months, failing which the land should 
not be subject to any fine, relief, or 
heriot, or any subsequent admittance or 
enrolment. But the lord or tenant might 
at any time after the date mentioned 
enfranchise the land under the compul- 
sory provisions of the Acts, incidental 
expenses apart from compensation to be 
borne by the lord of the manor. The 
notice of enfranchisement must be ac- 
companied by an offer to take a cer- 
tain sum, and that—if accopted by the 
person to whom the notice was sent— 
would be the amount of compensation. 
He had also introduced a clause which 
would enable a tenant or owner, or a 
lord, in respect to land rent, liable to a 
heriot or other manorial incident, to 
compel the extinguishment of such rent 
or heriot; but he had not made this 
compulsory—it was open to either side 
to get it redeemed. At present there 
was some doubt about the law on the 
point; but the wording of the clause 
made it clear and distinct that every 
man having or holding land subject to 
a heriot might get that redeemed. An- 
other matter with which the Bill dealt 
trenched somewhat on the Ground Game 
Act. The Saving Clause, which excepted 
from the operation of that Act any 
special right of killing or taking ground 
game to which any person other than 
the landlord, tenant, or occupier might 
be entitled, had created many anomalies. 
In many cases lords of manor had rights 
to keep up ground game on land to 
which land they had no right whatever ; 
and in order to prevent any such thing 
in future this Bill would make the right 
to game a question of compensation, not 
of reservation, so that so far as any owner 
of land was concerned he might give 
notice to enfranchise the game and pay 
compensatioa for it. He would not enter 
upon further details ; but he trusted the 
House would consent to abolish those 
anomalous relics of feudalism, which 
had been so ably condemned by the hon. 
Member for West Somerset (Mr. Elton) 
in his pamphlet, and would read the 
Bill a second time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Waugh.) 


Mr. ELTON said, he rose to move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. In his opinion, the ex- 
aggerated charges connected with copy- 
holds to which the hon. Member had 
referred were due, not to the nature of 
the tenure, but to the rapacity of the 
steward of the manor. In fact, the 
steward had no right, by custom, to 
charge a greater fee than he was entitled 
to in the reign of Richard I., which was 
8s. 4d. for admission, besides the value, 
quantum meruit, of any services he might 
render to the entering tenant. He had 
always found that if objection was made 
to the demand of the steward the charge 
was at once reduced to a proper amount. 
One great objection to the Bill was that 
under it the copyholder would have to 
pay £4 for enfranchisement, which many 
eopyholders could ill afford to pay. In 
the well-known horse case the lord was 
deceived by the racer’s costume being 
placed upon an old hack, and he was 
thus led to choose the wrong animal. 
In that case, by some rare misfortune, 
the stables must have been erected upon 
a small plot of copyhold land in the midst 
of a large freehold estate. For his own 
part, he had no objection to these ridi- 
culous customs being put an end to. 
Without relying on archaic illustrations 
he might say that a copyholder was 
a lessee under very restrictive and un- 
certain conditions, and having a fluctu- 
ating rent. Under some of those con- 
ditions he could not cultivate his land 
properly, and he was unable to make 
the best use of his property. He ob- 
jected to this Bill on several grounds. 
In the first place, this Bill was a great 
deal more than a mere little useful 
copyhold enfranchisement measure, inas- 
much as it proposed to compel enfran- 
chisement and to abolish the jurisdiction 
of every local Court in the country to 
which people came by any local custom 
or tenure. It applied not only to Copy- 
hold Courts, but to Borough Courts, 
Hundred Courts, and County Courts, in 
the old sense of the term. The conse- 
quence would be that if the Bill passed 
a multitude of useless and vexatious 
rights would be called into operation 
for the purpose of being extinguished. 
The Bill proposed to abolish all tenures 
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except free and common socage held 
from the Crown. A great portion of 
the land of England was held by mesne 
landlords, whose existence was revealed 
only by inspecting their charters, but 
who were practically never seen or heard 
of. Between the Crown and the actual 
freeholder of the land there stood this 
class, having shadowy rights of escheat 
and jurisdiction. This Bill would awake 
some 20,000 or 30,000 courts baron, 
lords of the manor, and seigniors, after 
the sleep of centuries, who would set 
going the question as to what the profits 
of the tenure and the escheat were 
worth, and he had had personal expe- 
rience of what were such claims of 
escheat where railways took land in the 
North of England. In many such cases, 
where the right to escheat would not 
be worth 2s. 6d., it was alleged that, 
owing to the fact that many of the 
tenants were illegitimate and did not 
make wills dealing with their copy- 
holds, the rights of escheat were very 
valuable. Another objection to the Bill 
was that the Enfranchisement Clause 
was unnecessary, inasmuch as a vast 
amount of enfranchisement of copyholds 
had taken place, and was taking place, 
and would always take place whenever 
the landlord and the tenant could agree 
upon terms. In such cases as these it 
was the policy of the law to allow people 
to remain quiet, and not to force them 
unnecessarily into litigation. There were 
an enormous number of manors in which 
the customs were regulated by Private 
Acts of Parliament, or by decrees en- 
rolled in the Courts of Exchequer and 
Chancery. In such cases the fines had 
been so reduced as to cause no incon- 
venience at all. When the fines were 
fixed, either by Act of Parliament, by 
decree, or by custom, he thought the 
copyhold tenure ought to be allowed to 
remain. He thought he had shown that 
a universal compulsory measure of en- 
franchisement would produce great hard- 
ship in a very large number of cases, 
especially in the North of England. 
His next objection to the proposed en- 
franchisement was that it would be 
effected in the wrong way. He ad- 
mitted that he approved several clauses 
in this Bill, which was a_ hardy 
annual, and which he had read for 
several years in succession; but his 
approval of those clauses was dependent 
on the introduction of several other 
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clauses which would entirely alter the 
scope of the measure. There were three 
ways of promoting the enfranchisement 
of the copyholder. It might be done by 
authorizing the copyholder on every ad- 
mittance to compel enfranchisement, and 
we might go so far as to enact that 
every application by a copyholder should 
compel him to enfranchise. But this Bill 
proceeded in exactly the reverse way. It 
proposed that the victim should execute 
himself, and pay most of the expenses 
of the proceeding. The Bill threw the 
initiative on the lord of the manor, and 
there were no valid reasons for making 
him the operating party. He thought 
it would be found that the greater part 
of the expense, even when there was an 
appeal to the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners, fell, at present, upon the person 
who made the application; but now it 
was proposed to shift that burden to the 
lord. There were, then, two plans— 
either the copyholder might be the first 
person to initiate the proceedings, or the 
lord might be the first person to initiate 
them. But there was also a third, and, 
in his judgment, a better plan. The pro- 
visions of a great measure like this, for 
altering the tenure of land in England, 
ought to be carried into effect by official 
machinery. They might be enforced 
by the Land Commissioners appointing 
Assistant Commissioners to go round the 
country and to revert to the old scheme, 
mentioned by the hon. Member, of com- 
muting by district. That scheme was 
sanctioned by an Act passed in 1841, but 
it would not work in consequence of the 
clumsy way in which the clauses of the 
Statute were drawn. The Assistant 
Commissioners ought to ascertain how 
much it would cost to enfranchise each 
district, and the expense would probably 
be found to be so large that it would 
have to be defrayed out of Imperial 
Funds. Any Bill for universal compul- 
sory enfranchisement, unless it were 
effected by means of a Government Com- 
mission, must cause very great injustice 
to a large number of copyholders. He 
had pointed out some injustices, and 
there was another which he would now 
mention. Copyholds were divided into 
two principal classes. Some copyholders 
had a perpetual tenant-right, while 
others had a doubtful or precarious 
tenant-right. In the North of England 
the copyholders had succeeded in estab- 
lishing that they had in future perpetual 
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tenant-right. In the East and the Middle 
of England the copyholders succeeded in 
the same way in establishing theirtenant- 
right, but on the condition, as a general 
rule, of their paying large fines. Then 
there was a small number of copy- 
holders, whom he might call conven- 
tionary copyholders, mostly in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. He wished to refer 
also to the West of England tenure, 
where it was unsettled whether the 
tenant-right was precarious or perpetual ; 
and it would be highly undesirable to 
revive a controversy which, on account 
of its enormous cost, was generally left 
alone. In many cases, perhaps, it might 
be settled by showing that the fines were 
uncertain in amount; but in other cases 
the fines were relatively certain, as, for 
instance, where the homage or a third 
person had todetermine what they should 
be. There was one vory famous case of 
tenants for lives in which their convey- 
ances expressly stated that they only 
held for life, yet the Lord Chancellor of 
that time determined that they had a 
perpetual tenant-right or right to re- 
newal. On the Church estates and the 
estates belonging to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and the Colleges, the 
tenants, as things stood at present, had 
no right of renewal at all. They were 
a very worthy and prosperous set of 
men, resembling the statesmen in the 
North of England and the yeomen in the 
West. The Bill would abolish that class 
of yeomen altogether, inasmuch as every- 
body who admitted a copyholder here- 
after must initiate a proceeding which 
would give him a fee simple. He main- 
tained that the Bill would not only be 
unjust to the small copyholders, whom it 
was proposed to charge with a great 
part of the cost of valuation, and with 
the very much exaggerated stewards’ 
fees, but also that it would oppress out 
of existence a small and meritorious class 
of peasant holders. He objected to the 
ultimate appeal being made to the Land 
Commissioners, because they were likely 
to treat the claims of the copyholders in 
a way which was not in accordance with 
the traditions of the law. The chief 


object of compulsory enfranchisement 
was to put the matter in such a groove 
as to give the lord a right to the mi- 
nerals. With regard to the minerals, 
he thought a tribunal had been chosen 
which disregarded the decisions of the 
Law Courts. 


The custom of heriots 
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was, he admitted, an absurd one. He 
moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” —( Mr. Hilton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Siz WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
in the first place, he desired to congratu- 
late the House upon having the advan- 
tage of the preserce of the hon. and 
learned Member who had just sat down. 
The hon. and learned Member’s ability 
and knowledge of the subject were 
known to the whole Profession, and it 
was, therefore, a great advantage to 
have him in the House. The House had 
listened with great interest to the very 
able exposition which he had made on 
the subject—in fact, the hon. and learned 
Member, he (Sir William Harcourt) was 
happy to say, was one of the most ad- 
vanced land reformers with whom he 
was acquainted. The speech they had 
listened to only showed the progress 
they had made upon these questions, 
when they found the Conservative Mem- 
ber for West Somerset getting up and 
delivering sentiments which he (Sir 
William Harcourt) was afraid would 
shock the right hon. Member for North 
Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther), whom 
he saw sitting on the Front Opposition 
Bench. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had also said in a book which he 
had published that— 

‘*Our ancestors appear to have been content 
with this high-prerogative doctrine, this ‘skim- 
ble-skamble stuff,’ to use Hotspur’s phrase, not- 
withstanding that its history was as false as 
its etymology. They believed, or professed to 
believe, that all their freehold estates were de- 
rived from the caprice or charity of their an- 
cient masters, and deemed it to be the height 
of a grand and superlative ingratitude to cry 
aloud and clamour against their lords, who were 
nothing else but their good and great bene- 
factors. The Englishman is even now too apt 
to sit ‘in the mire of feudalism ;’ and he has 
shown himself willing, as lorg as agriculture 
was prosperous, to govern himself and his pro- 
perty according to archaic laws and customs— 
the antiquarian’s quarry and delight—which in 
many cases ceased to be practically useful 
before the Kingdom of England was estab- 
lished.”’ 

He thought everybody was agreed that 
it was time this ‘‘ skimble-skamble 
stuff’ was effectively dealt with. The 
existing condition of things was of no 


Mr. Elton 
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use to anybody. They were no use 
to the law, and they were very op- 
pressive to the copyholders. He did not 
understand the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to condemn compulsory enfran- 
chisement. Indeed, if he were not mis- 
taken, the hon. Gentleman had a Bill 


| of his own for compulsory enfranchise- 


ment. 

Mr. ELTON: That was a Bill I took 
an interest in last year. 

Simm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
was sure he might speak of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman as not an opponent of 
compulsory enfranchisement. The prin- 
ciple of compulsory enfranchisement had 
been already adopted by very high 
authority, and he submitted that the cry 
of confiscation ought no longer to be 
heard. He believed this Bill had the 
sanction of the Land Commissioners, as 
well as that of the Incorporated Law 
Society, and, therefore. it could not be 
said to involve an invasion of the rights 
of property. While, no doubt, the 
House would be prepared to give the 
most careful consideration to all object- 
tions that were raised, he suggested that 
the proper time for their discussion 
would be in Committee, when these de- 
tails could be considered more satisfac- 
torily than by the whole House. With 
regard to heriots, the hon. and learned 
Member opposite said that the part of 
the Bill dealing with that subject was 
unnecessary. For himself he could not 
controvert the opinion of so great an 
authority on that point; but, this again, 
was a proper matter for consideration in 
Committee. It might be that that part 
of the Bill was mere surplusage, although 
he was rather disposed to believe that 
something more was required than the 
existing law afforded to get rid of 
heriots ; but, by all means, let them get 
rid of heriots which involved great incon- 
venience and injustice. The House had 
had a very instructive discussion ; and it 
was to be hoped that the hon. and 
learned Member opposite would allow 
the Bill to be read a second time, and 
that either the House, or a Select Com- 
mittee—which would perhaps be the 
better course—would have the advan- 
tage of his knowledge and learning on 
that subject, in order to make that a 
really effective Bill for carrying out the 
enlightened views on Land Law Reform 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had so well expressed. 
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supporting the Amendment, asked who 
demanded that Bill? Not the lords of 
manors, because they could enfranchise 
now ; not the tenants of manors, because 
they could enfranchise now; not the 
public, for not asingle Petition had been 
presented for the Bill. No one, in fact, 
in England wanted the Bill except the 
Incorporated Society of Solicitors. It 
was not surprising that they should pro- 
mote such a measure, because it would 
commute stewards’ fees into solicitors’ 
fees; and if the Bill became law, the 
amount of money that would pass into 
the hands of the solicitors of the King- 
dom would be counted by hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. Those who de- 
sired the enfranchisement of their copy- 
hold lands could obtain it under the 
existing law, choosing the time most 
convenient for themselves; but if en- 
franchisement were made compulsory 
by that Bill, it would come upon many 
of them at once against their will, and 
they would be required to pay a large 
sum of money, which many of them had 
not got in their pockets. If the Bill 
were really an object of public import- 
ance, the money for attaining it ought 
to be provided by the public, and not by 
individuals. He desired as much as the 
hon. Member who had charge of the Bill 
to simplify tenure. But it would not be 
simplified by a Bill of 45 clauses, which 
no one could understand who had not 
been trained in the law. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
had listened with pleasure and _ profit to 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for West Somersetshire (Mr. Elton), 
who must, he thought, have left on the 
mind of the House a distinct impression 
that our Land Law'system still remained 
very much what it was called 200 years 
ago by Cromwell—‘‘ An ungodlyjumble.” 
He had himself seen, near London, a 
field ploughed up, and yet the trees in 
it permitted to stand, to the great detri- 
ment of agriculture, because the tenure 
was copyhold. This was a question 
which materially affected town com- 
munities, especially some of the more 
thriving manufacturing towns of Lanca- 
shire. Take, for example, the town of 
Accrington, which was, perhaps, the most 
thriving town in all Lancashire. That 
town was built almost entirely upon copy- 
hold land. Sir James Caird, who was 
the highest authority on this subject, 
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had declared that the question of Copy- 
hold Enfranchisement affected town even 
more than agricultural communities. 
The Copyhold Courts of Lancashire 
were generally held in April and Octo- 
ber; and although the surrender of a 
copyhold might take place on the Ist of 
May, the succeeding Court would not be 
held till the following October, and the 
Rule would not be returned to the new 
possessor until the April of the follow- 
ing year. Thus, under the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of the sale of copyhold land, 
eleven months might elapse between 
the time of the surrender and the taking 
of possession by the new tenant. It 
frequently happened that copyhold plots 
of land, consisting simply of patches of 
about 500 square yards, were mortgaged, 
and when the mortgagee died there had 
to be presented to the jury of the Copy- 
hold Court what was called an inquisi- 
tion. This jury was generally com- 
posed of men without knowledge on the 
subject, and the chairman of the jury 
would bargain with the solicitor repre- 
senting those interested in the land as to 
how much was to be given to the jury 
for signing the inquisition, and it in- 
variably happened that that money was 
spent in drink or in dinner. -[Mr. 
Warton: Hear, hear!] The hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport might 
think that an admirable system of land 
tenure. He did not. The reasons why 
they ought to make progress with this 
subject was very evident. He agreed 
with much the hon. and learned Member 
for West Somerset said as to the some- 
what cumbrous machinery of this Bill. 
He should have been very glad if the 
present Bill had been simpler. Sir 
James Caird, the Chief Commissioner, 
whose opinion in regard to the compul- 
sory enfranchisement of copyhold carried 
great weight, said that the measure 
which he would prefer and which would 
be the simplest would be that in a term 
of years, say 30 years, the power of en- 
franchising copyholds should cease, and 
that all copyhold lands should then be 
freehold. That undoubtedly was a very 
simple method of dealing with the ques- 
tion. For his part, he should prefer to 
see the period of 30 years reduced to 10 
years, and that during the period of 10 
or 30 years, as the case might be, either 
lords or tenants might make use of the 
compulsory powers of enfranchisement 
that existed. At the expiration of the 
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period which might be fixed he thought 
that all copyhold land should become 
freehold. The great objection he had to 
the Bill, however, was that it gave no 
indication of the time at which there 
would be an absolute extinction of copy- 
hold tenure, and he hoped that in Com- 
mittee a definite term would be decided 
on. 
Mr. ©. 8. READ said, that in the 
County of Norfolk there was still a large 
amount of copyhold land. He remem- 
bered that when the Copyhold Enfran- 
chisement Act was passed it was believed 
that at the end of 20 years all the 
copyhold land would become freehold. 
They had not seen much of the vexatious 
action of copyhold tenure when the 
manors were in possession of the landed 
proprietors in the neighbourhood. Un- 
fortunately, however, it had been the 
custom for many years past that wher- 
ever a manor was announced for sale a 
speculative lawyer came forward as a 
purchaser, and then the position of copy- 
hold tenants was by no means pleasant. 
It seemed to him that the lord of the 
manor was a man of kingly preroga- 
tive. No length of time seemed, ap- 
parently, to bar his rights. In his part 
of the country he had this distinct ad- 
vantage. If there was a piece of copy- 
hold land lying in the middle of the 
estate, it was for the tenant to prove 
what portion of it was freehold, and the 
lord of the manor could claim the best 
portion of the estate as representing 
his copyhold. The very pith of the 
question was to distinguish between 
what was copyhold and what freehold. 
As an illustration of the injustice of this 
Copyhold Law, he might mention that 40 
years ago a relative of his had a common 
allotment made to him of half an acre of 
land. His relative was a very good 
farmer, but a very bad lawyer. He 
concluded that because the other allot- 
ments were freehold his was the same. 
The allotment of half an acre was 
covered with furze, and its value was 
about 10s. a-year. It was cultivated as 
a garden, and then his friend proceeded 
to build a house upon the ground. 
After he died the lord of the manor 
came down upon his representatives and 
compelled them to be admitted as copy- 
hold tenants. The result was that in 
order to enfranchise this small piece of 
ground and the buildings thereon the 
representatives were compelled to pay 
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£200; whereas if it had been known 
that the ground was copyhold it could 
at first have been enfranchised for £5 
or £10. In acase where the copyhold 
tenure was fine-certain, he did not think 
there was anything to complain of in 
the law respecting it. That was an easy 
method of recording the title to it, and 
there was only a small quit-rent to pay. 
But the great majority of copyholds in 
Norfolk were fine-arbitrary in their cha- 
racter, and the result was that the lord 
of the manor, upon the admission of a 
new tenant, always demanded two years’ 
improved rental. Another curious part 
of the story was that if the cultivation 
of a piece of copyhold land was foul or 
neglected, and the buildings became in 
any way dilapidated, instead of the lord 
of the manor receiving the two years’ 
disimproved rental, he maintained that 
this condition of affairs had been brought 
about by the waste of the tenant, and 
therefore persisted, and generally suc- 
ceeded, in getting two years’ rental as if 
the ground had been in a good state of 
cultivation. He was clearly of opinion 
that this copyhold tenure was a great 
hindrance to agricultural improvement. 
Farmers and others could not improve or 
build upon their land without subjecting 
themselves to an increased fine. It was 
therefore from the agricultural point of 
view that he supported the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS agreed with what 
had been said with regard to this Copy- 
hold Law being a considerable hindrance 
to agricultural progress. He ventured, 
however, to point out another great 
social question in which copyhold tenure 
constituted a distinct hindrance to im- 
provement in respect to its bearing on 
the transfer and the tenure of land. 
That question was the housing of the 
working classes. He was quite certain 
that wherever land was held under copy- 
hold tenure in the vicinity of growing 
towns it was a distinct hindrance to the 
proper housing of the population. He 
would give the House an instance of 
this within his own knowledge. A few 
years ago, within his own constituency, 
and near a growing town, a piece of 
land amounting to 10 acres was sold for 
building purposes. It was proposed to 
erect on this piece of land houses for 
artizans. In the course of the building 
operations the land was divided into 40 
quarter acres. When it had been so 
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divided, and when the houses had been 
erected, the lord of the manor came 
forward and claimed 40 heriots in the 
place of the one heriot to which he had 
been before entitled. He submitted that 
a system which permitted an injustice of 
that kind must necessarily operate to 
restrict, if not prevent, the building ope- 
rations which were needed for the proper 
housing of the working classes. ) 
would give another instance of hardship 
and oppression also taken from his own 
constituency. A dairyman owned a small 
piece of copyhold land, and earned his 
living by keeping three cows. He died 
and left a widow and three children. 
His widow was anxious to provide for 
the children by carrying on the business 
of thedairy. Before this could be done, 
however, the lord of the manor came 
down and seized as heriot the best of 


the three cows, and the woman was con- | 


sequently ruined. She became a bank- 
rupt. No doubt this was an exceptional 


case; but if he had no other reason for | 


giving his hearty support to the Bill of 
his hon.Friend,this reason, in hisopinion, 
would be sufficient—that it would make 
a clean sweep of an old and barbarous 
custom, which was opposed to civilization 
and the interests of the people. Any 
system of law or land tenure which per- 
mitted oppression of the kind he had 
mentioned was one which the House 
ought, in the best interests of the land- 
owners themselves, at once to sweep 
away. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, if 
his hon. and learned Friend went to a 
Division on this matter he should be 
compelled to support him in voting 
against this Bill. He was perfectly 
aware of the difficulties which sur- 
mounted the question of copyhold tenure, 
especially with reference to large towns. 
In the North of England, where he re- 
sided, and where there was a large num- 
ber of copyholds, no difficulty was ex- 
perienced. As a rule, the fines were 
small; and certainly the title was always 
very clear. With reference to the ob- 
servation that fell from the hon. Mem- 


ber for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) to | 
the effect that the country people knew | 


nothing at all about the matter, he 
thought he was correct in saying that 
the remark had no reference, at least, to 
the part of England with which he was 
more intimately connected. He had 


never heard of the smallest difficulty 
being felt in the matter. At the same, 
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time, he was one of those who would be 
glad to see the system of land tenure in 
every way simplified, and the cheaper 
the law could possibly make this trans- 
fer of land the better he thought it would 
be for all parties. He thought the Bill 
the House was discussing was a very 
cumbrous one, and that if it was passed 
into law he felt sure that the result 
would be disastrous so far as expense 
was concerned. He could not agree 
with the suggestion that had been made 
that copyholds should become freeholds 
after a period of 30 years. In that case 
the promoters of the Bill would really 
subject themselves to a charge of confis- 
cation, He did not approve any such 
proposition as that made by the hon. 
Member for Salford, or Sir James Caird, 
because he thought it was an invasion 
of the rights of property. In reference 
to the provisions of the Bill dealing with 
|the enfranchisement of land, and the 
disputes that were likely to arise be- 
tween the tenant and the lord of the 
manor, he could not conceive anything 
more likely to create a greater amount 
of litigation from one end of the country 
to the other. If there was any body of 
men who were likely to reap any advan- 
tage from the Bill he believed it would 
be the solicitors who were engaged in 
settling the disputes. The subject of 
the measure was of such importance that 
| it should be dealt with, not by a private 
Member, but by the Government. Such 
large interests throughout the country 
would be affected that no private Mem- 
ber could possibly hope, nor should he be 
allowed, to carry through the measure. 
: And in the event of a Bill of this kind 
| passing, the only way in which the en- 
|franchisement of copyholds could be 
| brought about would be by the appoint- 

ment of a Commission especially charged 
| with the duty of carrying it into effect ; 
| and this Commission should have Assist- 
‘ant Commissioners to go through the 
| country carrying out the work of enfran- 
chisement. If the thing were left to the 
‘stewards, the temptation would be too 
great for them, and the law charges 
would be enormous. The question of 
minerals should be made perfectly clear 
in any Bill of this kind, and they could 
not take the lord’s rights away without 
giving him compensation; and yet if 
they came to value them they would find 
it a very difficult thing todo. If the 
minerals were to be handed over to the 
tenant, it might be that he would find 
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himself to pay a much larger sum than 
he could possibly afford. This question, 
in short, was left in such obscurity, and 
would lead to so much litigation, that if 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for West Somerset persisted in his oppo- 
sition to the Bill he should feel himself 
compelled to vote with him. 


Mr. GREGORY said, it had been his | 


lot to deal with copyholds in various 
capacities. He had officiated as steward 
of a manor, and he had to act in another 
case forthe tenants. Nothing was more 
unpleasant to him in the whole of his 
professional career than the stewardship 
of a copyhold estate. He got rid of his 
difficulties, however, in.the one case by 
the enfranchisement of the copyhold, 
and in the other case by his duties being 
transferred to another, To some mem- 
bers of his profession, copyhold steward- 
ships might be more profitable than 
they were to him; but he believed that 
the majority of gentlemen who held the 
office of steward would be glad to see 
copyholds enfranchised on reasonable 
terms. Objection had been taken to the 
compulsory powers of the Bill; but by 
some hon. Members it seemed to have 
been forgotten that compulsory powers 
were in existence now. The Bill, there- 
fore, did not embody a new principle in 
the direction of compulsion. The mea- 
sure might possibly act prejudicially to 


small copyholders; but this could be} 


guarded against by the Committee to 
whom the Bill would be referred in the 
event of its being now read a second 
time; and it might be deemed by the 
Committee desirable to confine the ope- 
ration of the Bill to copyhold tenure of a 
certain amount. Attached to many copy- 
holds, particularly to those he was ac- 
quainted with in his own county, there 
was a peculiar tenure, known as borough 
English, by which an estate descended 
to the youngest instead of the eldest son, 
and it created very considerable diffi- 
culty. Supposing a gentleman who held 
‘ an estate partly freehold and partly copy- 
hold died intestate, the freehold portion 
.of the estate would go to the eldest son, 
and the copyhold portion, which might 


be in the very centre of the estate, to the | 
He could not conceive | 


youngest son. 


anything that would lead to a prettier | 


family quarrel than the separation of an 
estate in such a manner. Then, again, 


fines were difficult to settle, and they led 
to considerable squabbling and conten- 


tion in the assessment of them. He did 
Str R. Assheton Orass 
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not attach much importance to the 
stewards’ demands, because, as a rule, 
stewards were not so exacting as seemed 
to be imagined. If a steward were too 
| exacting an appeal was provided by the . 
‘Bill. There was another matter dealt 
| with by the Bill, that of quit-rents and 
|heriots. The latter, as was well known, 
was the right to the best beast of a 
deceased, and instances had been given 
him of the seizure of these by the bailiff 
of the manor whilst the corpse was un- 
buried, and under the very windows of 
the room where it was lying. It was 
high time that a custom involving such 
deplorableconsequences should be put an 
end to. Upon the whole, he(Mr. Gregory) 
considered the Bill a valuable one, and 
he hoped it would be referred to a Select 
Committee competent to deal with all 
the questions which might be raised. 
He was prepared to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill, in the hope that 
| they would be able to put copyholds 
upon a fair and reasonable footing, that 
they would be able to abolish the system 
of heriots, and that they would be able 
to get rid of the objectionable tenures 
which many copyholds involved. 

Mr. DODDS said, that on every oc- 
casion when Bills of this description 
were introduced they had been brought 
under the consideration of the Incor- 
porated Law Society, which made sug- 
gestions for their improvement, and he 
believed that the present measure had 
the approval of the Society, at all events 
in its main principles and provisions. 
A great portion of the property in the 
County of Durham was of copyhold 
tenure, held under the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and in respect to such 
property it was found that the cost of 
conveyancing was a great disadvantage. 
He had enfranchised under the existing 
system several copyholds, some belong- 
ing to himself and some to other per- 
sons, and he believed that a necessity 
did exist for the Rill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth. He, therefore, 
hoped that it would be read a second 
| time, and would then be referred to a 
| Select Committee, by whom the details 
could be satisfactorily settled. 

Mr. TYSSEN AMHERST said, that, 
while he did not consider himself justi- 
| fied in opposing the Bill, he was of opi- 
‘nion that the proposed changes would 
not benefit the tenant ; indeed, it would 
be a great hardship on him at the pre- 
sent moment to be called upon to meet 
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the necessary expenses. This was not a ference to, the suggestion of those who 
Bill to promote enfranchisement, but to ‘were interested parties; and he should be 
compel it. As the law stood at present, | very glad to have that impression re- 


it was in the option either of the lord moved. Whyshouldthelord and thecopy- 


. of the manor or of the tenant to compel holder be compelled to enter into expen- 


enfranchisement. He, therefore, held sive proceedings? If either party could, 
that a great deal of the Bill was entirely at his own instance, set the machinery 
unnecessary. Why should it be made | of the existing law in motion, who was 
compulsory on both parties to enfran- | aggrieved by the status guo ? Those who 
chise whether they considered it for their | might take advantage of the opportunity 
own interests or not? One of the prin- , of benefiting themselves by the scale of 
cipal reforms of recent legislation with | fees were, as far as he could see, the 
regard to land tenure was the simplifica- | only persons who were interested in the 
tion of title; but one of the best regis- | promotion of the Bill. The existing 
trations of title was that of copyhold | law allowed either party to terminate a 
tenure. Again, the tendency of recent copyhold tenure at his discretion ; but 
legislation was to relieve the present | he could not think why the House should 
tenant for life from burdens; whereas | be asked to place obligations on a class 
the effect of the Bill would be to increase | of Her Majesty’s subjects for no object 
the burdens to which he was subjected. | whatever except to establish a senti- 
It appeared to him that there would be | mental uniformity. He hoped the House 
endless litigation under the Bill when it | would not adopt a scheme of this kind. 
came to a matter of questioning rights. | Mr. WARTON said, he regretted the 
Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he could) want of spirit shown by some Members 
not share in the view of the Home Se-|of the House. When a Bill had been 
cretary that this was a measure which | shown to be unnecessary, and was alto- 
could be objected to only as regariled| gether weak and absurd, yet they had 
details. A good deal of the very able| not the determination to oppose it. 
speech of his hon. and learned Friend | There were some people who would not 
who moved the rejection of the Bill enn! stand up for their own interests, because 
very properly directed to matters of detail; | they were afraid someone would blame 
and, no doubt, should the Bill proceed /them for so doing. The hon. Member 
further, a great deal of attention would | for West Norfolk (Mr. C. 8. Read) had 
have to be given to such questions. | argued against the Bill by saying that 
But the hon. Member who had intro- | copyhold was sometimes an admirable 
duced the Bill had wholly failed to show | tenure, and that the title was simple 
that any person in the position of acopy-|and convenient; but because he was 
holder who desired to be relieved from lord of several manors he stated that 
that status, and to acquire his estate in | he should not vote against it. Valuable 
fee simple, was unable to do so under) property was lost because many hon. 
the existing law. He ventured to think | Members had not the nerve to stand up 
that the object of Parliament ought to be | and oppose Bills which they knew to be 
to simplify procedure and diminish costs. | mischievous in their character. The 
This Bill, however, would largelyincrease | Incorporated Law Society had been 


costs. With reference to the question | spoken of in the debate. That was a 


of minerals, the Bill of 1882 distinctly | Society of solicitors, who would receive 
reserved the right of a lord of the|the most benefit from the Bill. The 
manor to come upon the land dealt with ' scheme was warmly supported by soli- 
under the Bill to search for and, if need | citors, because it meant an increase of 
be, to work minerals on payment of the | costs. The prospect must be delightful 
proper compensation to the tenant for; to the Incorporated Law Society. The 
so doing. He should like to know why |entire object of the Bill was “ Costs, 
that clause had been omitted from the | costs, costs.”” Even where a mortgage 
present Bill? The fact of its omission | had been given, by this Bill they were 
had not unnaturally created some anxiety |to come in and raise a new charge, by 
in the minds of those who had a shrewd | compelling the tenant to be enfran- 
suspicion that there was something | chised whether he would or not. 

underlying the scheme which the House} Mx. TOMLINSON said, that the 
knew nothing about. He had heard it | question of minerals, which had been 
suggested that the clause had been dealt with in the Bill of the previous 
left out in consequence of, and in de- | Session and omitted in this, was one, 
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not only of the greatest importance, but 
one which was of great difficulty, and 
had operated to diminish the number of 
enfranchisements. The law now em- 
powered either party to compel the other 
to evfranchise the land, and the only 
explanation of the slowness of enfran- 
chisement was that it was for the interest 
of both lord and tenant not to enfran- 
chise. The Bill was of an ill-digested 
and incomplete character. The hon. 

- Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
had told them that Sir James Caird, 
a great authority on the subject, had put 
forward a totally different scheme. That 
seemed a reason for not supporting the 
present Bill. He thought they had better 
wait for that. He would oppose the 
second reading of the Bill, not because 
he admired the copyhold: tenure, but 
because the Bill did not provide a satis- 
factory mode of dealing with it. 

Mr. .W. LOWTHER said, he was 
anxious to prolong the discussion until 
the House got an answer from the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth (Mr. Waugh) 
to the questions which had been ad- 
dressed to him during the debate. 

Mr. WAUGH, in reply, said, if the 
Bill were sent to a Select Committee he 
would be able to satisfy hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that it would diminish the costs 
of enfranchisement more than 100 per 
cent, perhaps 200 per cent in some cases, 
He did not propose to meddle with the 
minerals at all ; and he might state that 
he regrétted having, ina weak moment, 
introduced a clause on this subject into 
the Bill of 1882. Many of the tenants 
strongly objected to that provision on 
the ground that it would interfere with 
their rights. If he was asked why he 
proposed to interfere with the status quo, 
his reply was the expenses of enfran- 
chisement were so great at present that 
many tenants were deterred from under- 
taking it. He believed that the Bill 
now before the House would meet the 
general wishes with regard to the whole 
question of copyhold. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 123; Noes 
41: Majority 82.—(Div. ‘List, No. 36.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


Mr, Tomlinson 
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YORKSHIRE LAND REGISTRIES 
BILL.—[Brit 24.] 
(Mr. Dodds, Mr. Charles Palmer, Mr. Barran, 
Mr. Isaac Wilson.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DODDS, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, that 
the House was aware that a general 
system of registering deeds had prevailed 
in certain parts of the County of York 
for a considerable period, the Acts by 
which the system was established having 
been passed in the early part of the 
18th century. The first Act was passed 
in 1703, and related to the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and in 1706 an Act was 
passed amending it. In 1707 its prin- 
ciples were extended to the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, and in 1734 a similar Act 
was passed for the North Riding. By 
the operation of these several Acts a 
system of registering deeds, wills, and 
other documents affecting the titles of 
the property in the principal portions of 
Yorkshire came into existence; but it 
was not a little remarkable that none of 
the Acts applied to the City of York or 
the district of Ainsty surrounding that 
City, although these portions were situ- 
ated in the heart of the County. The 
Acts were very similar in character, the 
West Riding being the principal, and 
the others were subordinated to it. The 
only important difference between the 
various Acts was, that whereas in the 
North Riding it was permissible to re- 
gister a deed or any other document in 
full length, or by way of memorial, in 
the other two Ridings deeds could be re- 
gistered by memorial only. The laws 
had remained unaltered from 1734; but 
it did not, therefore, follow that there 
had not been great and very general 
dissatisfaction with these Acts in many 
particulars. One of the greatest objec- 
tions to them was that the Registrars 
were appointed by freeholders whose 
properties were of the annual value of 
at least £100, and the result had been 
that when there were vacancies very 
considerable expenses had been incurred, 
and the charges levied were made heavier 
than were necessary for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties of the offices. The 
Registrars had not had any legal quali- 
fications for the offices ; but these offices 
had become sinecures for members of 
the principal County families, Another 
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ground of dissatisfaction was that it was 
necessary that one of the attesting wit- 
nesses should attend at the place in the 
Riding where the deeds were registered 
to be sworn for the execution of the 
documents if the parties resided in the 
Riding or within 40 miles of the Riding. 
If they resided beyond that distance, 
- then the deeds might be registered by 
affidavit. Last year the hon. Member 
for Whitby (Mr. Pease) introduced a 
Bill dealing with the registration by 
affidavit and other points, and as far as 
it went it was satisfactory to the public 
and to the Legal Profession; but the 
general feeling was that it did not go 
sufficiently far, and that when legislation 
took ‘place some other changes should 
be effected, especially with reference to 
the appointments of Registrars. At the 
instigation of several Law Societies in 
Yorkshire, he (Mr. Dodds) prepared 
several Amendments to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Bill, and placed them on the 
Paper; but owing to the feeling that 
the old Acts should be repealed and 
re-enacted, with such Amendments as 
the change of circumstances and time 
made necessary, the Bill was not pro- 
ceeded with. That feeling was increased 
by the fact that Mr. Marsden, the late 
solicitor for the West Riding, and re- 
siding at Wakefield, had prepared a 
Bill for the repeal of the existing Acts, 
and the consolidation of the whole into 
one. He (Mr. Dodds) was then asked 
to take the step he was doing that day; 
and consequently, before the Proroga- 
tion of Parliament last year, he gave No- 
tice of his intention to introduce the pre- 
sent Bill. Steps were taken to prepare 
it, and during the autumn an intimation 
was sent to him that the Justices assem- 
bled at the Michaelmas Quarter Sessions 
had determined that they should take 
up the subject. Under these cireum- 
stances, the Law Societies in the North 
Riding waited to see the course which 
the Justices would take; and had the 
Justices dealt with the matter in the 
way it was thought necessary, probably 
he should not have been proceeding 
with the present measure. At the 
Christmas Sessions he found that a Re- 
port from a Committee of Justices ap- 
pointed in October was presented and 
adopted bythe Justices of the West 
Riding ; but the Justices of the North and 
East Ridings adopted a totally different 
course, and in the face of their own Com- 
mittee’s recommendations passed resolu- 
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tions condemning the proposal to abolish 
the election by £100 freeholders, and 
sought to vest it in the County Justices 
until a county authority should be 
formed, when it should be vested in that 
authority. If there was an adequate 
county authority, he, for one, should not 
be unwilling to accept it; but he was 
unwilling to agree to a course which, 
instead of leaving the appointments to 
the £100 freeholders, of whom no re- 
gister existed, would transfer them to 
the magistrates at the different Quarter 
Sessions. That would result in the con- 
tinuance of the appointment of gentle- 
men highly honourable in every way, 
but having no legal qualifications for the 
offices, and in whose hands the offices 
became sinecures. Under these circum- 
stances, he was again appealed to to 
complete the Bill; and accordingly this 
measure had been prepared by the emi- 
nent counsel who had prepared the Bill 
which Mr, Marsden had some years ago 
promoted at the direction of the Justices 
of the West Riding, and also the Bill 
prepared for the Justices of the same 
Riding, which was rejected by those of 
the North and East Riding. He believed 
the Bill had the approval of almost every- 
one connected with the three Ridings, 
It was divided into two portions—the 
first relating to the Law of Registration, 
and the second to the administration of 
the law. As regarded the Law of Re- 
gistration, while there were some not 
unimportant differences, generally speak- 
ing the clauses were very similar to what 
had existed, and to what had been ap- 
proved of by the Justices of the West 
Riding. When the hon. Member for 
Whitby introduced his Bill last year, 
it was thought desirable to have a Re- 
turn from the different Registrars show- 
ing the amount of fees received during 
the preceding 10 years ; and that Return 
gave full information as to the receipts 
from the registration of deeds and docu- 
ments in the various Ridings, and as to 
the expenditure connected with it. The 
first clause to which he would draw the 
attention of the House had reference to 
the memorials. The registration of me- 
morials was the common practice, be- 
cause they were shorter than the deeds, 
it being only required that they should 
give the leading portions of the deed, 
such as the date it was executed, the 
names and descriptions of the parties to 
it, the property to which it referred, and 
the mode in which it had been executed, 
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the parties by whom it had been attested, 
and the mode in which it had been at- 
tested. When that was done the me- 
morial required to be signed and sealed 
by one of the parties to the deed, and 
that signing and sealing was required 
to be attested by two witnesses, who also 
attested the same signature to the deed 
itself; and then came the onerous pro- 
vision requiring personal attendanee, if 
it was executed in the Riding or within 
40 miles of it. Another onerous provi- 
sion was that the memorial should be on 
parchment with a half-crown stamp, so 
that it cost 5s. The whole charges prac- 
tically amounted to about, or a little 
more than, £3. In the Bill it was pro- 
posed that the memorial should be writ- 
ten upon a sheet of paper and attested 
by one witness, and that when that was 
done it should be sent to the Registry by 
post to be entered. If that was adopted, it 


would reduce the total charges to about- 


£1. That seemed a small sum in the 
registration of deeds in any large trans- 
action; but when they came to cases 
such as existed in that portion of his 
own borough, situated within the county 
of York, and in the Cleveland District, 


where working men had built for them- | 


selves cottages, then, where the cost of 
the land was from £10 to £20, and the 
cost of conveyancing was about £5, the 
addition of £3 for registration was a very 
heavy and serious matter. The appoint- 
ment of the Registrar not only affected 
the £100 freeholders, but these work- 
ing men, who had no voice in the matter. 
There were. some very important pro- 
visions with regard to caveats and other 
matters which he would not refer to; 
but he would remark that some of the 
clauses had been accepted by all 
parties. He thought he might say that 
the ape portion of the first part of 
the Bill was what, he believed, would 
be acceptable to the House generally, 
and would be acceptable to the hon. 
Member for Richmond (Mr. Dundas), 
who had given Notice to refer this and 
the other Bill referring to Yorkshire 
Registries to a Select Committee; but 
when they came to the other portion of 
the Bill they diverged from each other, 
and proceeded on distinct and different 
lines. The first point upon which they 
differed was the principle upon which 
the Registry Offices should be conducted. 
He (Mr. Dodds) had come to the con- 
clusion that the best course to adopt 
would be to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 


Mr, Dodds 
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ment to make these Registries public 
offices, instead of, as at present, being 
vested either inthe Registrars for the time 
being or with the Justices of the Ridings. 
He desired them to be under the ma- 
nagement of the First Commissioner of 
Works, as the Post Offices and County 
Courts were. His next proposal was 
that the person to be appointed to the 
office of Registrar should in future be 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor. He 
supposed it would be said that the Lord 
Chancellor would make it a ‘“‘job;” 
but he did not believe anything of the 
kind. He had inserted a Proviso that the 
person selected should be a solicitor of 
at least 10 years’ standing, and must 
give up all private practice, so as to 
devote himself entirely to the duties of 
the’ office for an adequate salary. He 
saw no objection, however, to the Regis- 
trar holding such a semi-public office as 
Deputy Clerk of the Peace, or Registrar 
of a County Court. It had been sug- 
gested that a barrister should be ap- 
pointed to the place; but his objection 
to giving the Lord Chancellor that power 
was that it would result in no solicitor 
being appointed at all. [‘‘ No!”’] At any 
rate, it was his experience that barris- 
ters were appointed in nine cases out of 
ten where thoy could be appointed. His 
whole object, however, would be gained 
if the Bill provided that a fit and proper 
person should be appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor. He did not object to the 
hon. Member for Northallerton (Mr. 


G. W. Elliot) taking the office if he ~ 


liked. All he objected to was the sys- 
tem which had been pursued. The 
last election in the West Riding took 
place in 1863. There was no record 
of what the cost was; but the belief 
in and around Wakefield was that it 
cost something like £20,000. He be- 
lieved that was very near the mark. 
The present Registrar was a gentleman 
who was- respected by everyone who 
knew him, and no more honourable 
man could be found for the post than 
the Hon. George Lascelles. ‘His objec- 
tion, therefore, was not to Mr. Lascelles; 
it was that he lived near Northallerton, 
50 or 60 miles from Wakefield, and was 
seldom seen at the Registry Office at 
all. The whole expenses of the office 


;amounted to £1,800; and the Return 


moved for by the hon. Member for 
Whitby showed that in some years Mr. 
Lascelles had received £6,000, so that 
he had, for a sinecure, netted £4,700, 
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‘ During the 10 years covered by the Re- 
turn, the amount received in fees, &c., 
by the Registrar, was not short of 
£48,000; and, in addition to that, there 
was something for the building and 
property connected with the office; but 
the gross amount of the expenses during 
that period was only £11,700, so that 
during the 10 years Mr. Lascelles had 
netted £36,000 clear for discharging the 
duties of an office which he had scarcely 
ever seen. If they took the 10 preceding 
years it would be within the mark to say 
that Mr. Lascelles had taken, at least, 
£70,000 clear in 20 years. Was that a 
state of things which ought to continue ? 
In the North Riding a contest for the Re- 
gistrarship took placein 1829 between Mr. 
Peirse, the owner of a very fine property 
within a few miles of Northallerton, and 
the possessor of some of the best col- 
lieries in the county of Durham, and 
Mr. Walton, a solicitor, of Northaller- 
ton. The contest lasted for six months, 
and, after the poll had been kept open 
for several days, Mr. Walton even- 
tually retired. The cost of the election 
to Mr. Peirse was not less than £50,000, 
and the result was that within four years 
he had to sell the home of his ancestors 
and all his collieries; his family was 
almost penniless, and he was thus ruined. 
The cost to Mr. Walton was so serious 
that he shortly afterwards became bank- 
rupt. Mr. Peirse only held the office a 
few years, when, upon his death, his son 
was elected to succeed him without oppo- 
sition. In the year 1872 a contest was 
fought for the office between Mr. Cromp- 
ton and Mr. (now Sir) George Oayley, 
and the belief was that they spent several 
thousands between them. During the 10 
years Sir George Cayley had held the 
office his receipts had amounted to some- 
thing like £10,500. The total expenses 
did not exceed £2,900, so that Bir 
George had netted something like £8,000. 
He, too, resided 50 miles from the 
Registry. In the East Riding there had 
been several expensive contests, and the 
last Registrar discharged all the duties 
by deputy, and was Resident Land 
Agent upon a large estate situate nearly 
100 miles from Beverley. Since the 
last election, however, about two 
years ago, the office had been held by 
a gentleman who, to his credit, dis- 
charged its duties himself. He thought 
he had shown that the plan which the 
Justices advocated was not one which 
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ought to be continued. It was his opi- 
nion that the salaries proposed in the Bill 
were much in excess of what would be 
required for procuring the services of 
really competent men, who would give 
their time and attention to this work 
solely, or in connection with other offices 
of a public character. Adequate salaries 
would be paid, to be fixed from time to 
time by the Treasury, and to be varied as 
circumstances required, and the gentle- 
men appointed would hold office during 
good behaviour. If any complaint arose 
against them there would be some person 
to whom it could be submitted, such as 
the Lord Chancellor. The question of 
fees would be left entirely to the Trea- 
sury, the Bill merely proposing that the 
amounts should be sufficient to cover the 
cost of the offices, including the salaries 
of the Registrars, but that there should 
be no surplus left for the Treasury. The 
offices would be made self-supporting ; 
but, at the same time, those who used 
the Registers would not be taxed more 
than was necessary. At present the fees 
did not average more than 5s. for each 
registration ; but the Return in the hands 
of hon. Members showed that the amount 
might very well be reduced by one-half 
without interfering with the self-sup- 
porting character of the offices. It was 
not proposed to interfere in any way 
with the gentlemen who at present held 
the offices. Looxing at the respect with 
which vested interests were treated in 
the House, his desire was to. make satis- 
factory provision for the future in the 
interests of the public, and especially of 
those who had small transactions with 
the Registrars. With regard to the 
registration of deeds and titles, if what 
he proposed affected the subject at all, 
it would be in the direction of carrying 
out the object the Government had in 
view. It would certainly not retard any 
change that it might be desired to bring 
about, but would leave the course clear 
and open for it. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Dundas) had a Bill on the subject dealt 
with in the present measure; and it 
would, perhaps, be a convenient course 
to allow both Bills to be read a second 
time, and then to refer them to a Select 
Committee. The matter was one of an 
important public character, and it would 
be well if the Government would take 
up both Bills, and, as a result of the 
Committee, bring in a measure of their 
own on the subject. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Dodds.) 

Mr. WARTON opposed the Bill. The 
hon. Member for Stockton desired, under 
cover of an extensive measure, merely 
to work out one single clause, caring 
nothing about the question of the regis- 
tration of deeds and titles. 

Mr. DODDS said, he had made no 
statement to that effect. 

Mr. WARTON complained that the 
hon. Member interrupted him merely 
for the sake of the pleasure he got out 
of an interruption. The hon. Member 
did not care whether there was to be a 
registration of titles or not. The Bill 
was objectionable on several grounds. 
In the first place, because it was a dis- 
franchisement of the rights of the free- 
holder; in the next place, because local 
feeling was against it; and, further, 
because it would give patronage to a 
Member of the Government who would 
not be so well able to exercise it as the 
people in the localities concerned. His 
fourth objection to the Bill was that 
solicitors were nominated for the ap- 
pointments. On all these grounds, he 
thought the obnoxious 31st clause ought 
not to be accepted. Therefore, he moved 
the rejection of the measure. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. DUNDASsaid, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockton (Mr. Dodds), in intro- 
ducing the Bill before the House, had 
referred to another Bill which had been 
introduced; and as he (Mr. Dundas) 
was one of the Gentlemen who had 
introduced it, perhaps he might be 
allowed to say a few words upon the 
matter. By the existing law various 
duties were cast upon the Justices ; and, 
considering the nature of those various 
duties, they had thought it their duty to 
prepare and introduce a Bill upon this 
question into the House. They accord- 
ingly did so, and that Bill had been 
introduced. The hon. Member for Stock- 
ton, he should have thought, under these 
circumstances, would not have considered 
it necessary to have introduced a Bill 
himself; but he had, however, thought 
fit to do so. When he (Mr. Dundas) 
came to look at it, he found that it con- 


{COMMONS} 


Registries Bill, 
tained 48 clauses, and that out of them 
37 clauses were in form and substance 

identical with those of the Bill which 

had been introduced by the Justices, 
He considered it a very high testimonial 
to his proposal that the hon. Member 
should have thought right to have 

‘adopted those clauses. With regard to 

ithe office of Registrar, there was no 

‘doubt that the present condition of 

| things was an anomaly, and could not 

| be upheld even by those who objected 
to the disfranchisement of the free- 
holders. It had been suggested that 
some system of voting papers would 
reduce the expenses of the election ; 
but he himself saw great difficulty in 
such a system. The hon. Member for 

Stockton had said that Mr. Lascelles 

had not been near his office; but he 

(Mr. Dundas) knew Mr. Lascelles was a 

magistrate for the West Riding, and 

always satisfied himself that the work 

in the office was being carried on in a 

satisfactory manner. Although the post 

of Registrar was to some extent a sine- 
cure, yet it entailed very great responsi- 
bility, he being liable to make good any 
| loss or damage that might arise. With 
regard to the administration of the 
office, it was suggested that the Lord 

Chancellor should appoint the Registrar, 
and that the expenses should be de- 
frayed out of the Consclidated Fund. 
That was an intelligible proposition, and 
something might be said for it if the 
Government were intending to initiate a 
system of land registry throughout the 
country; but he was not aware that 
they proposed to do any such thing. 
He would also like to point out that, to 
a great extent, the success of a system 
of registration depended on the indexes. 

The Lord Chancellor was to regulate 

the forms and fees; but he ventured to 
doubt, as there was no Local Body to 

move the Lord Chancellor, whether a 

very efficient control would be exercised. 

If the power of making rules were 
vested in Local Bodies like the local 

County Boards, subject to the approval 

of the Lord Chancellor, even those Bodies 
would be able to put the Lord Chan- 

cellor in motion, and he thought effi- 
ciency would be secured. If the present 

Bill applied to all England, and not 

Yorkshire only, he did not suppose any 

objection would be raised toit. But the 

Bill was not general, and in Yorkshire 

| there would be a strong local sentiment 


| against the proposed centralization in the 
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matter of patronage and control. For his | authorities of Yorkshire competent to 
part, he had no other desire than that the |take charge of the building where 
House should passa good measure; and | the duties of the office were to be per- 
if this Bill, and also his own Bill, were | formed, and proposed to vest the cus- 
referred to a Select Committee, he had | tody of those buildings in the Crown. 
no doubt that the right of the free-|He thought he might undertake to say 
holders and the whole question of pa- | that the freeholders and other inhabit- 
tronage would be thoroughly and justly |ants of Yorkshire considered them- 
dealt with to the satisfaction of all| selves personally able to take care of 
parties. He was of opinion that the those buildings without the help of any 
point could not be satisfactorily decided | central authority. The hon. Member 
and discussed on the second reading; not only vested the patronage of the 
and if the Bill were read a second time, | Bill after the failure of the Bankruptcy 
he should then move the Amendment of | Act in the hands of the Executive Go- 
which he had given Notice—namely, | vernment ; but he also proposed to fetter 
that the Bill be referred to a Select the choice of that Representative of the 
Committee. | Executive Government, and to provide 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said he thought | that no person should be fitted to be 
the House ought to have some explana- | appointed unless he was a member of 
tion as to why two Bills should be| the profession to which the hon. Mem- 
brought forward on the same subject. | ber himself belonged. He should have 
His hon. Friend the Member for Rich-| thought they might have hoped that 
mond (Mr. Dundas) had explained that after recent experiences there would be 
the Bill of which he had the charge | one particular branch of that profession 
had been approved of by the Courts of who would be already satiated with the 





Quarter Sessions of the three Ridings 
of Yorkshire; and in those circum- 
stances the House was entitled to an 
explanation of why another Bill had 
been introduced on the subject. If the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Stockton 
(Mr. Dodds) differed in any material 
respect from the other he could under- 
stand it; but, as far as he saw it, the 
two Bills were practically, and for the 
most part verbally, identical, except. on 
the question of patronage. What he 
most strongly objected to in the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Stockton was the 
establishment of a system of centraliza- 
tion. They were told that the patronage 
of the appointment of the Registrar must 
be handed over to a central authority in 
London, and he must refer to their pre- 
vious experience in that respect. The 
House had last Session vested certain im- 
portant patronage in the handsof the Ex- 
ecutive Government, receiving a distinct 
pledge that under no conditions should 
that trust be abused, and that Party 
politics should be wholly eliminated in 
the exercise of that patronage. He 
should incur the risk of being called to 
Order if he were to say how great was 
the disappointment which was felt in 
that House as to the manner in which 
those pledges had been kept and the 
pe administered. The hon. Mem- 
er for Stockton not only vested the 
| omer a in the Lord Chancellor, but 

e did not even consider the local 


Governmental patronage, and that elec- 
tion agents who had devoted their ser- 
| vices to one particular Party in the State 
|need not hope for another turn in the 
wheel of fortune. He thought they 
must be careful in future how they 
handed over to the Government of the 
|day a series of such appointments, par- 
| ticularly under the conditions he had 
| referred to. The hon. Member had re- 
‘ferred to Mr. Marsden as approving of 
‘the Bill. Mr. Marsden was a gentleman 
| deservedly held in high esteem, not only 
_inhisownimmediate district, butthrough- 
‘out Yorkshire, and his opinion would 
|always command respectful considera- 
ition. But he (Mr. J. Lowther) had 
ithe highest authority for saying that 
|Mr. Marsden decidedly objected to the 
| proposal to vest the patronage under 
ithe Bill in a central authority in Lon- 
‘don. The Bill was entirely uncalled 
\for, and might be very judiciously laid 
aside in favour of the one of the hon. 
Member for Richmond, which had the 
greater weight of authority on its side. 
He had gathered from the hon. Member 
for Richmond’s speech that some terms 
had been exacted from the Chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions of the North Riding 
under which the two Bills were to be 
read a second time and referred to the 
same Select Committee. As a Member 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions of the 
North Riding, his belief was that that 
Oourt would entertain the strongest pos- 
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sible objection to the hon. Member for 
Stockton’s Bill; and he had, moreover, 
every reason to believe that the same 
feeling pervaded the Courts of the other 
two Ridings; and the only reason 
why he would not put the House to the 
trouble of dividing against that Bill was 
that those who had the more legitimate 
measure in their charge might fear that 
that course would raise obstacles in their 
path, and that it might be more prudent 
to allow the hon. Member for Stockton’s 
Bill to go before the Select Committee, 
in the confident belief that they would 
really hear no more of it. He thought 
any attempt to perpetuate the very 
anomalous system of constituency which 


now existed would be most unde-. 


sirable. The expenses of the elec- 
tion under the present system must 
necessarily be very great, while the 
compilation of a Registry of freeholders 
was an almost impossible task. He 
hoped that the Bill which was sup- 
ported by the Justices would find its 
way into law, and that the measure be- 
fore the House would disappear. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that, 
in the absence of the Home Secretary, it 
devolved upon him to offer a few remarks 
on that Bill. He had been Chairman of a 
Select Committee of that House which 
had, five years ago, sat on the subject of 
land transfer, and thoroughly examined 
the question. That Committee carefully 
investigated all the different systems of 
local and provincial Registries ; and they 
eame almost unanimously to the con- 
clusion that the Yorkshire Registry, al- 
though, of course, as might be expected 
of a system which was established 180 
years ago ard had not been altered, it 
was capable of great improvement, yet 
it was one that few Yorkshiremen 
would like to see done away with, thus 
presenting a remarkable contrast to the 
case of the Middlesex Registry, which 
was unhesitatingly condemned by every 
witness. The Yorkshire system, how- 
ever, was not uniform throughout the 
county, and the fees were too high. The 
mode of appointing the Registrar was 
about as bad as could be conceived; the 
cost of his election being very much like 
the cost of the election of a county 
Member of Parliament in olden times ; 
but here the analogy ended, for it 
was necessary for the Registrar to 
recoup himself afterwards, in a way not 
open to Members of Parliament, for 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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the enormous expense to which he had 
been put. The two Bills now before 
the House were practically the same 
as regarded the actual legal provi- 
sions ; but they differed as to the per- 
sons in whom the power of appointing 
the Registrars should be vested. The 
hon. Member for Stocktcn proposed to 
vest the appointment in the Lord Chan- 
cellor. He did not know why such 
severe remarks had been made upon 
that proposal. The Lord Chancellor 
appointed all the Judges in the land, 
the County Court Judges, and numerous 
other officials—in fact, the whole judicial 
staff of the country. But on this he did 
not wish to say anything to prejudice 
the question—it was a matter that could 
be decided by the Select Committee. 
One of his hon. Friends said he was 
going to oppose this Bill on the ground 
that the registration of deeds was alto- 
gether objectionable, and that, instead of 
having registration of deeds, there ought 
to be registration of titles. In the ab- 
stract he was in favour of the principle ; 
but before establishing a registration of 
titles they must have titles that could 
be registered. The question had been 
disposed of by a Committee, of which 
he (Mr. Osborne Morgan) had had the 
honour to be Chairman.. No doubt, if 
they could get registration of title it 
would be far better, because if they 
registered the title they registered the 
result itself; while if they registered the 
deed they registered only the process 
by which the result was arrived at. 
When the subject was before the Com- 
mittee, evidence was produced to show 
that registration had succeeded in Aus- 
tralia; but it was quite impossible to 
apply a system adopted in a new country 
to an old country. After all, we had 
some such system under Lord Cairns’s 
Act. At the present time, only one per- 
son in 20,000 adopted that system of his 
own accord; but they could not compel 
the universal adoption of a system 
which was voluntarily adopted by 80 
small a minority of purchasers. As 
things stood at present, he could not 
look upon a system of registration of title 
as practically possible ; and, that being 
so, they had to deal with some form of 
registration which would reduce fraud 
to a minimum, and cheapen and facili- 
tate the transfer of land. The proper 
course to adopt was to do all they 
could to improve the system, He would, 
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therefore, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, consent to the second reading of 
the Bill, upon the understanding that 
not only this, but the rival Bill, should 
be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, it 
was his intention to support the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Richmond (Mr. 
Dundas), which was the original mea- 
sure dealing with this subject. As a 
matter of policy, he consented to the 
second reading of the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds). At 
the same time, he would remark it was 


fortunate for the hon. Member for Stock- 


ton that, in the printed proceedings of 
that House there was no law of copy- 
right, for if there were the hon. Member 
would stand in a very uncomfortable 
position through the operation of that 
law. Anyone, on looking at the hon. 
Member’s Bill, would see that he had 
taken a considerable portion of it from 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Rich- 
mond (Mr. Dundas). He had since so 
acted as to give his Bill precedence over 
the other measure. 

Mr. DODDS: My Bill, as now 
printed, was absolutely in the hands of 
the Lord Chancellor before the other 
Bill was printed, and has not been 
altered in any way whatever. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, that 
might be the case; but the hon. Mem- 
ber knew that the draft of the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Richmond had 
been in circulation before the three 
Courts of Quarter Sessions for months 
before either Bill could get printed, 
and, in fact, long before the Bill now 
before the House was thought of. The 
hon. Member had received advantages 
similar to those which he (Mr Stuart- 
Wortley) had described. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, fortunately for him, although he 


‘ placed himself in the position of the two 


women who came before Solomon, did 
not expose himself to the same penalty. 
Although he was willing to have his Bill 
sent before a Select Committee to be 
pulled about, the Bill was not his own 
child, except as to the one material point 
of difference between the original Bill 
and the subsequent imitation of it by 
the hon: Member for Stockton, as to the 
question who should have the appoint- 
ment of the Registrar. There was no 
doubt that in these Bills a very im- 
portant question was raised of remedy- 
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rid of the decision of the Court of Equity, 
by which the usefulness of the Registra- 
tion Acts had been much hindered; a 
decision which he was surprised had 
never been modified or removed. Every- 
one knew that if we were to have a 
registration of titles in this country, we 
should have to get rid of the power of 
settling real estate and creating jointures 
and portions. But public opinion was 
not yet prepared for that step. That was 
why it was not possible here to carry out 
such a proposal, although it was now in 
existence in the Colonies. There, how- 
ever, he would point out, matters of land 
transfer were of a simpler character than 
was usually the case in this country. It 
could only be looked forward to—if, in- 
deed, it were ever adopted—as a thing 
likely to arriveata distantdate. Astothe 
appointment of the Registrar, the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Richmond proposed 
that it should be left to the three Courts 
of Quarter Sessions; and that Bill, he 
would remark, came before them with 
all the weight of the magistrates of the 
three Ridings. It might doubtless seem 
right and fitting, if they were prepared 
to disfranchise the £100 freeholders in 
the county, that there should be pro- 
vided a proper substitute for that body. 
For his own part, he was inclined to doubt 
whether the appointment should be left 
with the Court of Quarter Sessions. He 
doubted whether the Court of Quarter 
Sessions was of itself the best possible 
body for the selection of such an officer 
to rest with ; still less did he believe that 
what the hon. Member for Stockton 
called ‘‘ an adequate county authority,” 
would be satisfactory ; for he supposed 
that the hon. Member for Stockton meant 
a County Board. If that were so, he 
(Mr. Stuart-Wortley) thought that the 
appointment would either be left to the 
Lord Chancellor, or go to a small Com- 
mittee of the Bench of Magistrates, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. He hoped the House would con- 
sent to the second reading of the Bill, on 
the understanding that the measure of 
the hon. Member for Richmond should 
be read a second time to-day, and that 
the two Bills should go before the same 
Select Committee. 

Mr. ELTON said, that by the Vendors 
and Purchasers Act of 1874 it was dis- 
tinctly provided that in Yorkshire the 
devisee under an unregistered will should 


ing the Law of Registration,and of getting | be preferred to the heir-at-law. Why 
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was this to be now altered by a retro- 
gressive policy so as to give the heir-at- 
law a prior title to such devisee ? 

Mr. DODDS replied, that this change 
was founded on the Report of 1850. . If 
the second reading were taken, he would 
not press forward his measure until the 
other Bill had passed a similar stage, so 
that both Bills might go to a Select 
Committee together. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


DISUSED BURIALZGROUNDS BILL. 

(Mr. J. R. Hollond, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Pell.) 
[BILL 46.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. R. HOLLOND, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, its object was to prevent build- 
ings being erected on disused burial 
grounds. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works, he was informed, could not 
interfere until building operations ac- 
tually commenced, and it was doubt- 
ful whether they could even then inter- 
fere successfully. The Bill prohibited 
building on a disused consecrated burial 
ground ; and as to disused unconsecrated 
burial grounds it provided that the 
sanction of a Secretary of State should 
be necessary. He had been in com- 
munication with various Societies inte- 
rested in this matter; and although he 
had encountered some difference of opi- 
nion with regard to details, he had 
found opinion unanimously in favour of 
the principle of his Bill. He hoped, 
considering the importance of reserving 
large open spaces in London and other 
large towns, the House would agree to 
the Bill being read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. J. R. Hollond.) 


Mr. ELTON said, he believed that this 
Bill was specially aimed at the case of 
a gentleman who intended to build on 
some of his land which, 40 or 50 years 
ago, was used as a burial ground. It 
might, no doubt, be well for the pur- 
poses of keeping open spaces that un- 
used burial grounds should be secured. 
But it was not well that any Bill should 
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be passed which did not contain a pro- 
vision for the compensation, however 
small, of the legal interest which it was 
proposed to take away sub st/entio if any 
of these disused burial grounds were 
private property. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he sympa- 
thized with the general purpose of the 
Bill, which was to secure open spaces 
in large towns. Some provision should, 
however, be taken to meet those cases 
in which faculties had been already 
granted for the erection of vicarage 
houses on disused burial grounds. He 
should not oppose the second reading of 
the Bill ; but he should propose to amend 
it in some respects in Committee. 

Mr. BRYCE pointed out that the 
objections raised by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Elton) would be much 
better dealt with in Committee. It was, 
however, extremely doubtful whether 
there were any such rights as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had referred to. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
did not think any hon. Member would 
object to the provisions of the Bill, be- 
cause, on sanitary as well as upon other 
grounds, it ought to receive support. 
He would, however, suggest an altera- 
tion. In Section 5 of the Bill it was 
provided that one month’s notice should 
be given of an application for a licence 
to erect any building on a disused burial 
ground. He thought it would be de- 
sirable that more than one month’s 
notice should be given, in order that 
people might have a greater opportunity 
of knowing that such an application 
was made. 


Mr. WARTON said, he hoped that 


‘some pledge would be given that a 


clause arranging for the compensation 
of persons whose rights were interfered 
with would be inserted in the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


COMMONS AND INCLOSURE AOTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Bu1 63.] 


| (Mr. W. H. James, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Story-Maske- 


lyne, Mr. Cheetham.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. W. H. JAMES, in moving that 


the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that its object was to enlarge the 
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scope of the Acts of 1866 and 1876 deal- 
ing with Metropolitan commons and 
commons throughout the country. The 
principle of the Bill was to apply a prac- 
tical meaning to those Acts and to repeal 
the Statute of Merton. If the Bill was 
unopposed he was willing to refer it to 
a Select Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. W. H. James.) 


Mr. ELTON moved that the Bill be 
read a second time upon that day six 
months. He objected to the Statute of 
Merton being repealed by a Bill which 
it was proposed to read a second time 
after a speech of half a minute’s dura- 
tion, seeing that that Statute had been 
the subject of historical controversy ever 
since the Reign of Henry III. He 
thought the time now left was too short 
for the proper discussion of the impor- 
tant alterations in the law which the 
Bill contemplated. The Bill would take 
away the rights of lords of the manor 
to inclose without compensation. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Elton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Viscount FOLKESTONE complained 
that no sufficient reasons had been given 
for the changes proposed in the Bill. 
He should oppose it, as he had always 
consistently done when it had been on 
the Paper on several former occasions. 
The Bill involved very large interests 
and very large consequences. 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till 7o-morrow. 





VIVISECTION PROHIBITION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ret, Bill to prohibit 
Vivisection, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Rep and Mr. Fieru. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 134.] 


BEER ADULTERATION BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Barne, Bill for better 
securing the purity of Beer, ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Barnz, Mr. Hicks, and 
Mr. Srorezr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. (Bill 135.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 


before Six o'clock. i 


{Maron 18, 1884} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 13th March, 1884. 





MINUTES.]J—Pustic Buu—Third Reading— 
Mr. Speaker’s Retirement *, and passed. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
THE SOUDAN)—DEFEAT OF OSMAN 
DIGNA.— QUESTION. 


Tuz Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
wish to ask the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he has any information to commu- 
nicate to the House respecting recent 
events near Suakin ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: In reply to the 
noble Marquess, I have to say that the 
following telegram has beer received 
from General Graham by the Secretary 
of State for War, dated Osman Digna’s 
Camp, March 13, 11.40 a.m. :— 

“Camp taken after hard fighting since 8 
o’clock. 

“ Killed, over 70, among whom Montresor, 
Almack, H. Stewart, Naval Brigade; Aitken 
(Major), Royal Highlanders; Ford, York and 
Lancaster. 

“ About 100 wounded.” 


INLAND REVENUE—SUCCESSION DUTY 
ON IRISH ESTATES. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount MIDLETON said, he rose 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
Whether in the case of Irish estates 
which had paid succession duty prior to 
the Land Act of 1881 on net rentals which 
have been since largely reduced by the 
Land Commission, the Treasury will be 
prepared to make a proportionate return 
of the duty already paid; and, whether 
succession duty will henceforth be pay- 
able by tenants in Ireland upon the 
value of their interests as fixed by the 
Land Court? That question involved 
a point of very considerable interest to 


the smaller landlords throughout Ire-° 


land. He would first take the case of a 
landlord whuse property previous to the 
passing of the Land Act had been as- 
sessed for the purposes of succession 
duty ata net rental of, say, £400 a-year. 
Supposing him to be a man in middle 
life, that net rental would be valued as 
an annuity of 15 years, and the duty 
would be assessed on a capital sum of 
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‘£6,000. Since the passing uf the Land 
Act the owner found himself in this 

sition—taking the deductions made 
; the Sub-Commissioners at an average 
of 25 per cent—and that was a much 
lower figure than was frequently ob- 
tained on properties on that amount—he 
would find himself, having paid succes- 
sion duty on a capital sum of £6,000, 
entitled only to an income of £300 a- 
year, representing, under similar circum- 
stances, a capital sum of £4,500. In 
that case that difference in value had 
been substracted from him and from his 
income by an Act of the Legislature. 
He could not have anticipated it ; in all 
probability he had no share in fixing the 
rental, having succeeded to the property 
on which the duty was assessed. Had 
he taken the best professional advice at 
his disposal he would probably have 
been informed that the rental was a fair 
one as things went. The consequence 
was that he was a sufferer from no act 
of his own, but from the Legislature 
having directly intervened in the ma- 
nagement of his affairs. He (Viscount 
Midleton) wished to know whether, in 
the circumstances, and bearing in mind 
that the rent was valued for 15 years, 
the Treasury would be prepared to grant 
a drawback equivalent to the difference 
which had been made in his rental ; or, 
secondly, supposing the answer to be 
that the Treasury never gave up any- 
thing that it had once annexed—which 
he believed to be a fair and correct 
statement of its usual practice—what, 
then, would be the course which the 
Succession Duty Office would be likely 
to adopt in case of similar circumstances 
occurring, except that all the instalments 
. had not been paid at the passing of the 
Land Act? He had a case before him 
at the present moment which had been 
sent to him by a person in Ireland with 
whom he was wholly unacquainted, and 
which stated the circumstances of a pro- 
perty with which the writer was con- 
nected. In that case the actual deduc- 
tions made from a property in Donegal 
and Antrim had been about 23 per cent. 
The instalments which had been paid 
had been so paid upon the footing that 
the rental remained untouched ; and now 
the landlord asked the pertinent ques- 
tion whether it was necessary for him 
to continue paying upon income which 
he no longer possessed, or whether any 


Viscount Midleton 
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deduction would be made in the instal- 
ments subsequently due, or the deduc- 
tions which had been made from the 
income by the act of the Land Com- 
mission. It seemed to him (Viscount 
Midleton) that a fair case had been made 
out for a drawback being allowed. No 
option remained to the owner. He must 
submit to the rent which was now im- 
posed upon him by law, and for 15 years 
he knew that he could ask for no in- 
orease of rent. The other question had 
reference to the tenants, and not to the 
owners. He would give a specimen case 


| which came within his own knowledge. 


A farm was taken about two and a-half 
years before the passing of the Land 
Act by a stranger at an agreed and 
not at a competition rent. The mo- 


|ment the Land Act passed he applied 


for a substantial reduction. That was 
refused, and he filed an originating 
notice. When the case came on for 
hearing the Sub-Commissioners decided 
that the rent was a fair rent. When the 
tenant applied further to have the value 
of his interest in the land fixed, although 
it was not prétended that he had done 
anything to have improved the land 
beyond taking the ordinary crop out of 
it and paying a year's rent, the value of 
his interest in the land was assessed by 
the Sub-Commissioners at six years’ 
purchase of the net rental. Now, he 
(Viscount Midleton) wanted to know, 
supposing succession took place, would 
succession duty attach to the tenant’s 
interest as so defined and settled by the 
Sub-Commissioners? He had no idea 
what answer he would receive. He 
hoped it would not be that the Courts 
were open ; that he knew already. He 
ventured to say that in connection with 
the Land Act of Ireland they had al- 
ready had far too much law. What- 
ever benefits any class of the community 
had received from the passing of the Act 
—and he would not discuss that question 
at present—there wasone class which had 
been most unmistakably favoured, and 
that was the local attorneys throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. 
There was scarcely a single case in 
which the landlord was taken into 
Court which he could expect to get out 
of without an expenditure of £5; and, 
if the case went up for appeal, the sum 
was often doubled. He knew of one 
case involving a question of 50s. ina 
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rent of £70 or £80 a-year, which cost 
the landlord and tenant upwards of 
£50 to get settled; and when the de- 
cision was finally announced it settled 
no principle, but only the particular case 
out of which it arose. Therefore, he 
hoped the Government might be able to 
give some information for the benefit of 
those concerned with respect to the ques- 
tion whether, when succession duty was 
demanded, those concerned were to be 
compelled to engage in an extensive 
lawsuit on a question not of detail but 
of principle? The Government had ac- 
tually extracted either the whole or a 
portion of a succession duty, which was 
fair on the assumption that the larger 
sum was at the disposal of the life 
tenant; and it seemed to him only fair 
that some consideration in the form of 
a Return of what had actually been paid 
should be made, and that the Govern- 
ment should cease in the future to de- 
mand a payment which could no longer 
be said equitably to attach to the estate 
upon which it was levied. 

Lorv THURLOW, in reply, said, the 
Treasury were advised that it would not 
be competent for them in strict law to 
make a Return of Daty in the circum- 
stances mentioned, for the reason that 
succession duty was payable according 
to the annual value of the property at 
the time when the interest of the suc- 
cessor accrued. But acting under their 
general powers, and in view of the spe- 
cial condition of Irish affairs, they had 
issued an authority to the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue to reconsider any 
outstanding cases the succession to which 
opened in or after the year 1879, and 
with regard to which the valuations then 
fixed had been reduced by the cireum- 
stances of the country. As regarded the 
future payment of succession duty by 
tenants in respect of their interests, the 
Commissioners cf Inland Revenue would 
in due course of law be bound to assess 
the duty upon the annual value shown 
to exist at the time when the duty be- 
came assessable, which in the circum- 
stances might possibly vary from that 
fixed by the Land Court, to whose de- 
cision, however, due regard would be 
paid. The noble Viscount would, there- 
fore, see that in both the cases to which 
he had referred the Treasury would be 
prepared to take them into considera- 
tion. 


VOL. COLXXXYV. [rarep series. ] 
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LAW AND JUSTICE—JURISDICTION OF 
ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH COURTS. 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. 


TE Marquess or HUNTLY, in rising 
to call attention to the conflict of 
jurisdiction which had arisen between 
the English and Scottish Courts of Jus- 
tice, especially with regard to the Orr 
Ewing case; and to ask the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Whether the Government will 
introduce a Bill into Parliament with 
the view of reconciling and determining 
the law of both countries? said, he 
hoped it would not be considered im- 
pertinent on his part to call attention to 
this matter in the presence of those who 
were better informed than he was; but 
the subject had attracted so much atten- 
tion on both sides of the Tweed that he 
felt it his duty to call their Lordships’ 
attention to it. He would, however, try 
to avoid details. His object was to show 
that a conflict of jurisdiction on several 
points had arisen between the English 
and the Scottish Courts, that the question 
was of very great importance, and that 
a necessity existed for immediate legis- 
lation. The matter was one of special 
importance to those who, like himself, 
had property in both England and Scot- 
land. The case which had excited this 
interest, or rather which had brought 
matters to a head—because the interest 
had been growing for many years—was 
a case known as the Orr Ewing case. 
He did not intend to weary their Lord- 
ships by going into the long history of 
the case, but he would endeavour to put 
the facts shortly before the House. A 
domiciled Scotchman, Mr. Orr Ewing, 
died in May, 1878, leaving a large 
amount of property, 17-18ths of which 
were in Scotland and 1-18th in England. 
There were six trustees appointed to 
administer the property. Four of the 
trustees resident in Scotland took the 
necessary steps to comply with the 
law, and obtained a confirmatory order 
from the Commissary Court of Dumbar- 
ton authorizing them to bring the Eng- 
lish asset to Scotland and to administer 
the estate. According to the law that 
order had to come to the Probate Court 
in England to be sealed for the purpose 
of bringing in the English asset. Two 
years after the death of Mr. Orr Ewing 
a question was raised by a minor, who 
was interested for a small amount, and 
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his next friend or guardian, claiming 
that the whole estate should be adminis- 
tered under the authority of the Court 
of Chancery in England. A summons 
was brought in this Court and was 
granted. Appeals had been heard upon 
that summons ; the case had gone up to 
the House of Lords, and it had been 
decided that this large estate should be 
brought to the Court of Chancery to be 
administered. In the meantime the other 
trustees resident in Scotland brought 
forward a case in Scotland claiming 
authority to administer the trust estate 
in Scotland, and the highest Court of 
that country had given a decision that 
the estate must be administered in Scot- 
land. He did not wish to enter into all 
the points that had been raised; but if 
their Lordships wished to know all the 
facts connected with this conflict of 
authority, he would refer them to a very 
interesting book that had been edited 
and published by Sheriff Spens, Sheriff- 
Substitute of Glasgow, which set out all 
the facts of the case. In that book 
would be found very interesting argu- 
ments by the Judges of this country 
as to whether Scotland was a foreign 
country. It appeared to him, however, 
that the differences that had arisen 
were. questions of law. If both sides 
were right in their contention, something 
ought to be done directly by legislation 
to decide the difficulty. The difference 
that had arisen existed chiefly upon the 
following points:—(1) Did the fact of 
probate in the English Court (even of a 
small portion of the estate) necessitate 
the administration, if claimed, of all the 
property in England and under English 
law? (2) Did the claim of any bene- 
ficiary to have the estate administered 
in the Court of Chancery, and upon that 
Court giving an order accordingly, over- 
ride the customary procedure in Scot- 
land and in Scottish Courts, and com- 
pel the trustees in Scotland to come 
to England and, under English Courts, 
to fulfil their duties? To these questions 
the English Judges said ‘‘ Yes,”’ and the 
Scotch Judges ‘“‘No;” and the highest 
legal authority in each country—namely, 
the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Court of Session — had 
taken diametrically different views. The 
Lord Chancellor, on the 30th November, 
in the course of a judgment, said— 

“ The argument from the official character of 
the appellants, by reason of the confirmation of 
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the will by a Scottish Court, may be summarily 
dismissed. ‘The effect in that respect of con- 
firmation in Scotland (or of probate in Eng. 
land) is and must be the same, whatever may be 
the domicile of the testator. It is merely to 
complete the title of the executors to represent 
their testator within the local jurisdiction in 


‘mobilibus, and the necessity for this is indepen- 


dent of domicile. Those special provisions of 
the statute in which a Scotch domicile is men- 
tioned affect the inventory only, and not the 
character of the title obtained by confirmation. 
TheScottish confirmation requires to be, and in the 
present case it was, sealed by the English Court 
of Probate; which sealing, under the statute, 
has the same operation as if probate had been 
granted by the English Court. The appellants, 
therefore, now represent their testator in mobili- 
bus within both jurisdictions, and under the will 
they are trustees not of part only of the estate 
but of the whole. The Court which grants con- 
firmation of probate is not a Court of Adminis- 
tration, though (when there are no executors 
nominated by the will) it may appoint adminis- 
trators; nor are the executors (in any sonse ex- 
clusive of the jurisdiction of any other forum, 
in a case in which it might otherwise attach) 
officers of that Court.” 


That was the opinion of the highest 
authority in this country. On the other 
hand, the Lord President of the Court 
of Session, on the 29th of February, 
1883, laid down the law as follows :— 


‘‘The defenders having in the Commissary 
Court of Dumbartonshire given up on oath, an 
inventory of the whole of the deceased’s per- 
sonal estate, including the funds and effects 
situated in England as well as those situated in 
Scotland, and having exhibited to the Commis- 
sary the trust-disposition and settlement of the 
deceased, the Commissary pronounced his de- 
liverance confirming the nomination of the 
defenders as executors, and giving them ‘ full 
power to uplift, receive, administer, and dispose 
of the said personal estate and effects’ (7.¢., the 
estate and effects contained in the inventory, 
both Scottish and English), “to grant discharges 
thereof, if needful, to pursue therefore and 
generally every other thing concerning the 
same to do that to the office of an executor- 
nominate is known to belong.’ Now this is the 
sole grant of right to administer the estate of 
the deceased which the defenders have obtained. 
They require no other. No doubt, to give it 
the effect of an active title to recover from 
English debtors or to uplift English funds the 
seal of the Probate Court of England is di- 
rected by the statute to be impressed upon it. 
But the official of the Probate Court cannot re- 
fuse to impress the seal. He has no discretion 
in the matter. His act is not.judiocial, but a 
mere statutory formality. The seal is impressed 
not because the Probate Court or its official has 
seen the nomination of the executors or the in- 
ventory of the estate, or the oath of the execu- 
tors confirmed, not because the executors have 
taken any oath in the Probate Court or under- 
taken any duties in that Court, or found there 
any security for their just and true administra- 
tion, but simply and solely because the officer of 
the Probate Court has had presented to him 
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what bears to be a confirmation sealed with the 
seal of the Commissary of Dumbartonshire, 
together with a certified copy of the interlocutor 
of the Commissary, pronounced in terms of the 
statute. He, as ordained by the statute, affixes 
the seal which gives the confirmation force and 
effect in England solely because the Commissary 
of Dumbartonshire has given the executors the 
power and right to ingather that portion of the 
estate which is situated in England. And after 
the seal is impressed the statute requires that 
the confirmation shall be ‘ returned to the per- 
son producing the same,’ so that neither the con- 
firmation nor the sealing of it is required to be 
made matter of record in the Court of Probate. 
To hold that the Scotch confirmation when 
sealed, and because it is sealed by the officer of 
the Probate Court, becomes an English grant of 
probate in a question of jurisdiction, seems to be 
much the same’thing as it would be to hold that 
a judgment of an English Court registered in 
Scotland and put to execution there under the 
Judgments Extension Act, becomes, in a ques- 
we of jurisdiction, a judgment of a Scotch 
ourt.”” 


He would ask their Lordships to con- 
sider what the effect of this was. There 
were judgments given by the two highest 
authorities in England and Scotland 
diametrically opposed to each other in 
their terms—distinctly and entirely con- 
tradictory ; and the state of the case was 
this, that they had the Law Courts of 
England and Scotland in direct conflict. 
He would appeal to their Lordships 
whether this was a matter which should 
be allowed to continue on its present 
footing, and whether this grievance re- 
garding both countries should not be re- 
moved? Scotchmen certainly would not 
be inclined to allow that their jurisdic- 
tion was to be overridden by the Court 
of Chancery in England. They would 
hardly be willing to allow the suppres- 
sion of the jurisdiction of their own Court, 
and there was a very natural reason for 
their not doing so. They had only to 
turn to the Act of Union to see that 
most strongly in that Act of Union it 
was laid down that the jurisdiction of 
the Scottish Courts would continue. 
a 19th Article of the Act of Union 
said— 


‘* No causes in Scotland shall be cognoscible 
by the Courts of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, or any other Court in West- 
minster Hall; and the said Courts, or any other 
of a like nature, after the Union shall have 
the power to cognosce, review, or alter the Acts 
or sentences of adjudicature within Scotland, or 
stop the execution of the same.” 


In the face of this fact, and with the 
knowledge that there was this ancient 
custom and ancient law in Scotland as 
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to the jurisdiction of the Scottish Courts, 
-most Scotchmen would feel that there 
was a growing tendency in England to 
make some sort of onslaught upon a 
Scottish jurisdiction. The feeling might 
be wrong; but there could be no 
doubt that the feeling did exist very 
strongly, and that it was a growing 
feeling. Because this Orr Ewing case 
was not the first case of the kind that 
had attracted the attention of the public. 
It was very well known that the case 
of the late Sir William Stirling-Maxwell 
ealled forth a great deal of comment. In 
that case, one of the trustees of the estate 
of the late Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, 
by his action, brought the whole of the 
deceased’s estate to be administered in 
the Court of Chancery, when the pro- 
perty in England really consisted of a 
house in London—a very small asset 
compared with the large estate he had 
in Scotland. There was another point 
to which he wished to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention. If this were really 
good law, that any trustee, if he wished, 
could call upon the other trustees to 
bring the property in Scotland to be 
administered in the Court of Chancery, 
although there might be only a small 
amount of property in England, would 
it not be dangerous to legatees in the 
future, and especially was it a danger 
which loomed largely in the future to 
those who, like himself, owned pro- 
perties in both England and Scotland ? 
The property might be left in trust to 
six executors, all of them in Scotland ; 
one of them might change his residence 
and go to England; yet, simply by the 
whim of that executor, the whole pro- 
perty might be brought to England to 
be administred, for that really was the 
bearing of the law brought to its logical 
conclusion. Now, what he thought 
Scotechmen would insist upon was this— 
that a domiciled Scotchman ought to 
have a right to insist upon his property 
in Scotland being administered entirely 
according to the Scottish law and custom, 
and in that country, after his decease. 
He did not wish to go into any other 
grievances which had arisen, but one 
which was very largely felt in Scotland 
was the grievance in connection with 
the service of writs. Up till the year 
1875, when the Judicature Act was 
passed, there was no power of service 
upon Scotchmen under a process in the 
English Court. That Act, however, 
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gave the power, and since then the Rules 
of Court had put in the discretion of the 
English Judge the issuing of these writs. 
This was felt in Scotland to be a very 
great hardship, because ever since Scot- 
land was a nation, up till 1875, no such 
thing was known. There was a case 
which he saw reported in 7he Times this 
morning—the case of a merchant in 
Aberdeen who was summoned by a 
foreigner, without any residence in this 
country, to come to London to defend 
himself in the action. That case being 
sub judice, he did not wish to enter on it 
at the present moment; but he wished 
merely to say that this question of the 
service of writs was felt to be a very 
— grievance. What was felt in 
cotland was this—these questions were 
so grave that they would simply be 
argued about and continually discussed, 
and very great grievance and hardship 
created, unless some settlement were 
carried out by the definition of the law. 
It had often been said that Solomon’s 
judgment was a very severe one when 
he ordered the baby to be cut in two 
parts and divided between the two 
claimants. The result here was worse 
than in Solomon’s judgment, because in 
this case it appeared that the property 
would be given away entirely to a third 
party, and that third party the lawyers. 
The public, he believed, thought that that 
Learned Profession already had enough; 
and, unless these estates were to be eaten 
up in litigation, some measure should be 
brought in to settle the matter. He, 
therefore, appealed to the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack whether 
he would not bring in a Bill to settle 
these vexed questions, and to bring to 
an end this conflict of jurisdiction? That 
would certainly be a way out of the 
difficulty, and remove the scandal and 
heartburning which at present existed. 
Taz LORD OHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I can only assure my noble 
Friend that if there is, or is likely to be, 
a conflict of jurisdiction between the 
English and the Scottish Courts, there 
is no one in your Lordships’ House or 
elsewhere who would regret it more than 
I shouldde. My own feeling has always 
been one of high respect for the Scottish 
Courts, for the Scottish law, and for 
the Scottish people ; and I have no less 
respect for the Courts, and the law, and 
the people of this country ; and I should 
have thought that, as time went on, 
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there would be a general sense of the 
desirableness of co-operation, and not 
conflict, between the Courts of both 
countries, each recognizing the necessity 
of the jurisdiction which the other exer- 
cises in its own country, and being not 
unwilling to give assistance to the other 
8 all proper occasions. The tendency 
of modern legislation has been in the 
same direction; the Mercantile Law of 
both countries has been assimilated, and 
facilities have been given for the execu- 
tion of the judgments of the Courts of 
each country in the other, and in many 
other ways, consistent with the preserva- 
tion of the peculiar law and jurisdiction 
of Scotland by the Act of Union, the 
administration of justice has been drawn 
together for the public advantage in 
both countries, as far as might be. The 
final Court of Appeal, also, from both 
countries, is your Lordships’ House, and 
this bas exercised a clear, and, on the 
whole, I think it will be admitted by 
Scotchmen as well as Englishmen, a 
beneficial influence towards diminishing 
unnecessary conflict, at all events, be- 
tween the laws of both countries and 
their administration. And I own, as far 
as I am acquainted with the views of 
English Judges and English lawyers 
both in and out of this House, I think 
they share the views which I have ex- 
pressed, and that there is no tendency 
whatever towards encroachment on the 
Scottish jurisdiction, and no jealousy 
whatever of that jurisdiction. What- 
ever may be legal within our own juris- 
diction in matters in which Scotchmen 
resident in England may be interested, 
we should undoubtedly not complain if 
exactly the same thing were done in 
Scotland in matters in which English- 
men resident there were interested—of 
course, assuming that the Scottish law 
and the practice in Scottish Courts 
might enable the same thing to be done. 
As far as I am aware, I am notin a posi- 
tion to say that any conflict of jurisdic- 
tion has at present arisen, The noble 
Lord seems'‘to have authentic information 
upon points on which I cannot for the 
present profess to have information. I 
know what has happened in this House, 
and I will state presently what has taken 
place here with regard to the jurisdiction 
of the English Courts. Whether the deci- 
sions in Scotland are in conflict with 
what has taken place here I cannot 
possibly say, and that for two reasons— 
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first of all, because it may be that the 
decisions of the Scottish Courts out of 
which this conflict is supposed to have 
arisen, or to be in danger of arising, 
may be brought by way of appeal to 
your Lordships’ House, and I should be 
forgetting my duty if I said a word 
which could interfere with the proper 
judicial consideration of those matters, 
if brought here by way of appeal. I 
have at present no real authentic in- 
formation as to what has happened in 
Scotland. If the case is brought here 
by appeal, that information will neces- 
sarily be furnished to those who may 
have to decide the appeal ; and I feel per- 
fectly confident that they will recognize it 
as their duty to decide any such question 
according to the law of Scotland as they 
find the law of Scotland to be, even if 
the result should be to show a conflict 
of jurisdiction, making some legislation 
necessary ; but until that takes place, I 
cannot admit that there is any such 
conflict of jurisdiction, or any neces- 
sity for legislation. Another thing may 
happen, as to which I have at pre- 
sent no information whatever. When 
this House had the case which the noble 
Lord described as the ‘‘ Orr Ewing” case 
before it, there was only one litigation ; 
there was a suit in the High Court of 
Justice in England, and no suit in Scot- 
land. The Scottish Courts had not then 
exercised any jurisdiction over the mat- 
teratall. Nothing done in England has 
interfered in the slightest degree with 
anything done by the Courts in Scotland. 
No conflict did or could arise out of those 
proceedings, simply because there were 
no proceedings elsewhere which could 
come into conflict with them. But 
since the decision of your Lordships’ 
House proceedings have been taken in 
Scotland, and, as I understand, the 
Court in Scotland has appointed over the 
trust-estate in question what is called in 
Scotland a Judicial Factor, or in England 
a Receiver. I suppose that is equivalent 
to the Scvttish Court taking upon itself 
the administration of this trust-estate. 
Well, the proper way, I should conceive, 
under these circumstances to ascertain 
whether there is to be any embarrass- 
ment through the concurrent litigation 
in the two Courts, would be for an appli- 
cation to be made, if the Scottish Court 
thinks it ought to be made, to the Court 
in England for a stay of proceedings. 
Whether that application will be made, 
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or what the result of it may be if made, 
I do not know. If there be no such 
application, or if there be such an ap- 
plication, until it is ascertained that the 
English Court does not see its way to 
stay the proceedings in this country, and 
to leave the administration of the trust 
to be entirely done in Scotland, I do 
not see how there can be any conflict of 
jurisdiction at all. This English Orr 
Ewing case, which appears to me to have 
been misunderstood, as far as I can 
make out, was of a very simple descrip- 
tion. It did not turn upon any techni- 
cality at all. It was the case of a Scotch 
gentleman leaving an extremely large 
personal estate, worth about £500,000. 
By his will he divided the bulk of that 
estate between six nephews and nieces. 
One of these, who would be entitled to 
about £80,000, lived with his guardian in 
England. Of the trustees, who, I think, 
were six in number, two were ordinarily 
resident in England, and carrying on 
business in this country. The third 
was accustomed to spend half of every 
year in England, and the other three 
ordinarily resided in Scotland. The 
guardian of the child in England en- 
titled to this large sum of about £80,000 
thought the trust should be adminis- 
tered—not that all the estate should be 
brought from Scotland to England— 
under the direction of the Chancery Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice,'so that 
the amount of the child’s interest might 
be ascertained and the proper accounts 
taken, and information obtained as to 
the way the estate was being adminis- 
tered. For that purpose a suit was in- 
stituted in the English Court, and the 
writ was regularly served upon those 
three of the trustees who were actually 
in England by the next friend of the 
child, who was also resident in this 
country. Notice of the action was also 
served, under orders of the Court, upon 
the three trustees who were in Scotland. 
If those trustees had objected because 
they lived in Scotland, or because the 
case was one in which they ought not 
to be sued in England, or if, for any 
other cause, they had protested against 
the service of the writ, and could show 
sufficient grounds for their objection, 
they would have been at liberty to ask 
the Court in England that the order for 
service upon them should be discharged. 
They did no such thing. Of course I do 
not say, that if they had done so, they 
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ought to, or would, have succeeded. The 
probability is, that they acted under 
sound and good advice. They appeared, 
and submitted to the English jurisdiction 
exactly in the same way as if they had 
been personally in England, and regu- 
larly served in England. Not only so, but 
they raised the question whether it was 
for the benefit of the infant plaintiff 
that the suit should be prosecuted. 
The Scottish trustees asked the Court 
to make that inquiry. The English 
Court did make that inquiry, and found 
that it was for the benefit of the child 
that the suit should go on in England,and 
ordered that it should be so; and from 
that order the trustees did not appeal. 
All this time there was no other suit or 
proceeding. It was a trust, one and un- 
divided, of the whole property. It is 
quite true that much the greater part of 
the property was invested in Scotland. 
I think about £25,000 only was, at the 
time of the testator’s death, invested 
in England. But it was impossible to 
separate that part of the trust from the 
rest, and in such cases the Court of 
Chancery has always exercised jurisdic- 
tion, and in this case it did exercise juris- 
diction, although the property was in 
Scotland ; and, in doing so, it was only 
what it might have done if, in 
place of Scotland, it had been France, 
Spain, the United States of America, 
or any other country in the world. 
That is the state of the case. The 
House of Lords and the Oourt below 
said that if there had been any com- 
peting suit, upon a proper application, 
proceedings might, probably, have been 
stayed in England, and those in Scot- 
land allowed to go on. But there 
was no such suit, and therefore, of 
course, no such application. The argu- 
ment really resolved itself into this— 
that because the testator had been a 
Scotchman, and because the greater part 
of the money was in Scotland, therefore 
the trustees were to be under no judicial 
control at all. It was even said that 
the circumstances did not admit of any 
similar suit being instituted in Scotland. 
But the Scottish Court has now exer- 
cised jurisdiction, and I should think, 
with a little good sense on both sides, 
the parties may easily find out in 
which country the suit would best pro- 
ceed, and take proper means for having 
that question tried. As to the noble 
Lord’s remarks about the rights of the 
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Scottish Judicature under the Act of 
Union, Iam wholly unable tounderstand 
how those rights can, by anyone, be 
supposed to have been invaded. The 
Act of Union prevents any interference 
of the English Courts with the Scottish 
Courts. But this was no interference 
with any Scottish Court. It was simply 
the exercise of English equitable juris. 
diction in England against three defen- 
dants resident in England and three 
others who submitted to English juris- 
diction. With regard to the other com- 
plaint made by my noble Friend about 
the service of English writs in Scotland, 
all I can say is, that, when the procedure 
of the English Courts was revised last 
year, the greatest possible care was 
taken to meet every reasonable objec- 
tion which had been made to that part 
of it which relates to the service of Eng- 
lish processes abroad, and with regard 
to Scotland especially some exceptional 
conditions were introduced. Every case 
was excluded which it was possible to 
exclude, for the purpose of avoiding 
offence to the susceptibilities of the 
Scottish nation or hardship to Scottish 
litigants. Until this recent excitement 
about what has passed in England in 
the Orr Ewing case, I thought the man- 
ner in which the Rules on that subject 
were now framed was not unsatisfactory 
to the best judges of the matter even in 
Scotland. I think weshould be making 
a step backwards towards barbarism, 
and not towards higher civilization, if 
all power to serve process, or notice of 
process, out of England were stopped; 
and the same would be equally true if 
no party to a Scottish suit could be 
served out of Scotland. It would be 
impossible to conceive anything more 
likely to multiply unnecessary litigation 
and expense, and to throw impediments 
in the way of the proper and reasonable 
course of the administration of justice 
on both sides of the Border, than to say 
that because one man happened to be 
in Scotland and another in England, 
both being interested in the same matter, 
it should be impossible to make them 
parties to one suit. I care not in which 
country it happens. So far as we are 
concerned, we desire that what is proper 
and reasonable should be done in both 
countries. If areal and ultimate conflict 
of jurisdiction were found to exist, which 
tended to disturb the harmony of the 
judicial or other relations between Eng- 
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land and Scotland, it would then be well 
deserving the consideration of the Go- 
vernment whether that conflict could not 
be got rid of by some reasonable legislative 
act; but until it is clearly shown what, 
if any, conflict of jurisdiction has oc- 
curred in the present case, I do not 
— the necessity for introducing 
a Bill. 

Taz Duxe or ARGYLL said, that 
in Scotland there had certainly been 
something approaching to a strong na- 
tional feeling that there had been an 
invasion of the Act of Union by the 
action of the English Courts. Now, 
however, he understood from the noble 
and learned Lord that no conflict of 
jurisdiction had taken place. That very 
morning the newspapers had contained 
the information that a very strong step 
had been taken by the Court of Session 
in the case under consideration by the 
appointment of a Judicial Factor. The 
Judicial Factor would keep possession ; 
and unless they heard that that action of 
the Scottish Court was checkmated by 
any ultimate decision of this House as a 
Court of Appeal, the difficulty about 
which complaints had arisen would pro- 
bably end. He hoped that the state- 
ment of the noble and learned Lord 
would calm down the excitement which 
was undoubtedly prevalent in Scot- 
land. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 13th March, 1884. 
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of Health, Trowbridge, 1326 
Private Bitt (by Order) — Second Reading— 
Tooting, Balham, and Brixton Railway *. 
Puntic Birts—Ordered—First Reading—Hyde 

Park Corner Improvements * [136]. 
Committee—Report—National Debt * [128]. 


Considered as amended—Valuation (Metropolis) 
Amendment * [108]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o9—— 


LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH, TROW- 
BRIDGE—BURGESS vy. CLARKE AND 
COLLINS. 


Sr JOHN KENNAWAY asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of Burgess v. Clarke 
and Collins, heard before Mr. Justice 
Cave at Devizes on the 12th of January 
last (reported in the ‘‘ Local Government 
Chronicle’? of February 9th), when a 
penalty of £50 was recovered by a com- 
mon informer from the clerk to the Local 
Board of Health at Trowbridge, under 
section 193 of ‘‘ The Public Health Act, 
1875,” for having let a room in his office 
to the board ; and, whether, considering 
that in a great number of instances the 
clerks have been accustomed to let to 
their board a room in their office for a 
board room, and it would seem under 
this section that for so doing they are not 
only liable to a penalty of £50, but are 
declared incapable of afterwards hold- 
ing or continuing in any office or em- 
ployment under the Act, he will consider 
the advisability of bringing in an amend- 
ing Act which will free clerks and other 
officers of boards from their past and 
present liabilities ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, our 
attention has been called to the case of 
‘‘ Burgess v. Clarke and Collins.” The 
defendant seemed to have acted in entire 
good faith, and the case appears to be 
one of considerable hardship. We are 
informed that there is to be an appeal 
against the decision, and if it should 
appear that under these circumstances 
the clerk to a local board is liable to a 
penalty, we should certainly be prepared 
to propose an amendment of the law. 


In reply to a further Question from 
Sir Jounn Kennaway, 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: If the 
hon. Member likes to bring in a Bill 
dealing with the subject, the Govern- 
ment will consider it, 
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Shipwreck and 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—POSTAL 
COMMUNICATION WITH TORY 
ISLAND. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is the fact that there 
is no Post Office on Tory Island; whe- 
ther he is aware that letters for the 
island are frequently delayed a fortnight, 
and even a month, onthe mainland, and 
that letters reach the island from time to 


time without envelopes, wet, and occa- | 


sionally torn to pieces ; if the number of 
letters for this place average a total of 
seventy a week ; whether representations 
upon this subject have been made to the 
Right honourable Gentleman by the 
Reverend J. J. O’Donnell; whether a 
contract was entered into, a few months 
ago, between the Post Office authorities 
and a resident on the island under which 
the latter agreed to convey the letters to 
and from the island for six shillings a 
week; whether this contract has been 
cancelled ; if so, on what grounds; and, 
whether he can see his way to establish 
@ more regular postal communication 
with the island in question ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the facts about 
the postal arrangements on Tory Island 
are, I fear, as the hon. Member de- 
scribes. No contract, such as he men- 
tions, for the conveyance of letters from 
the mainland has been entered into, and 
I can only say that if he knows any 
suitable person who will convey them 
upon the terms described, I shall be glad 
to arrange with him. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—DR. RAWSON, 
MEDICAL OFFICER OF CARSON 
UNION. 

Mr. WOODALL (for Mr. THoroxp 
Roeers) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he can inform the House why Mr. 
E. A. Rawson, who was compelled to 
resign the situation of Medical Officer to 
Carlow Union in January last, owing to 
paralysis, due to a blow from a stone 
received on his head during the last 
general election, has been refused by 
the Guardians of the Union a superan- 
nuation allowance after twelve years’ 
service ? 

Mx. TREVELYAN : Sir, Iam unable 
to give the hon. Member all the infor- 
mation which he desires. A resolution 
was proposed at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Guardians to grant a super- 
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annuation allowance to Dr. Rawson, 
but the resolution was lost on a division. 
The majority did not, I believe, assign 
any reason for their action. The matter 
was within the discretion of the Board 
of Guardians. 


Disasters at Sea. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
FORCIBLE RE-ENTRY AFTER EVIC- 
TION—CASE OF T,. OLWILL. 


Mx. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been drawn to the 
prosecution, in February last, of Thomas 
Olwill, for alleged forcible entry on a 
farm from which he had been evicted, in 
the parish of Lavey and county of Cavan ; 
whether Sub-Inspector Tilly said— 

‘* The defendant would not be brought into 
Court at all had the bailiff informed me of the 
true state of facts ;’’ 
and, whether the defendant is entitled 
to compensation for the expense and 
trouble he has suffered ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, my attention 
has been drawn to this case. The Dis- 
trict Inspector did make the statement 
mentioned. If any wrong has been 
committed it has not been by the police, 
who took action on the sworn deposition 
of the bailiff, and Olwill has his remedy 
at law. 


SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA 
—STATISTICS. 


Mr. WHITLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he will 
print and circulate among the Members 
of this House, the statement of all ships 
lost during the year 1883, together with 
the amount of insurance effected in 
shipping freight and cargo respectively, 
as furnished to him by the Committee of 
Lloyd’s ? 

Mr. J. HOLMS: Sir, the statement 
in question is, I assume, a Return of 
ships reported to Lloyd’s as lost during 
the year 1883, with various particulars 
as to insurance and other matters. Itis 
given by Lloyd’s Committee to the 
Board to be used by them as confiden- 
tial, and cannot be published without 
the consent of Lloyd’s Committee. It is 
as yet far from complete, and from the 
cursory examination the Board of Trade 
have been able to give to the parts of it 
submitted to them it will need much 
examination and correspondence before 
it is in a complete state, 
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POOR LAW—TRANSFER OF PAUPERS 
TO IRELAND—CASE OF WILLIAM 
DAVIS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If his at- 
tention has been called to the hearing 
of the appeal against the removal of 
William Davis and family from Ply- 
mouth to Londonderry, heard at Ply- 
mouth before the Recorder, when it was 
proposed to give evidence by three in- 
dependent witnesses that the books of 
the Plymouth Board had been tampered 
with since the commencement of the 
proceedings; and, if the Local Govern- 
ment Board intend to hold an inquiry 
into the matter ? 

Sin CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that the advisability of ordering a 
Local Government Board Inquiry was 
now under consideration. 


CENSUS RETURNS OF URBAN DIS- 
TRICTS. 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, If he 
will direct, in future Census Returns, 
for the enumeration of all urban places 
which are entitled to be deemed towns, 
having a population of 2,000 inhabitants 
and upwards, not included within the 
limits of any Parliamentary borough, 
and not being corporate towns regulated 
by the Municipal Corporation Act? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, 
Questions as to the Census Returns of 
1891 cannot practically be dealt with 
until the Bill, which will be brought 
forward in 1890, is before the House. 
In the meantime, the Local Government 
Board will not be in a position to give 
such directions as are suggested. It 
may be observed that in the Census Re- 
turns of 1881 the population of every 
urban and rural sanitary district is 
separately shown. It was not deemed 
desirable to attempt to enumerate sepa- 
rately as towns places without known 
and defined boundaries which were not 
urban sanitary districts, although they 
comprised a population of 2,000 inhabi- 
tants and upwards. 


FRANCHISE (IRELAND) — ELECTORAL 
STATISTICS. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 

Secretary to the Treasury, with reference 

to the additional Estimate of £500 for 
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Electoral Statistics in Ireland, ordered 
by the House of Lords, on a Division 
which was carried against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government by a majority of 
five Peers, Whether this House will 
have any opportunity of expressing an 
opinion upon this Estimate before the 
expenditure has been ordered ? 

r. COURTNEY: Sir, as my hon. 
Friend states, this Return was ordered 
by the House of Lords against the judg- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and we were in some difficulty, inasmuch 
as the ordinary Estimate of the Valua- 
tion Office did not contain provision for 
the expense of preparing the Return. 
The Treasury, after consultation with 
the Irish Government, thought an addi- 
tional Estimate should be presented ; 
and the work of the Return, which can- 
not be commenced until next month, 
will be proceeded with unless this House 
should indicate a resolution to refuse to 
vote the money. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — SUB-POST 
OFFICE AT GUBAVEENY. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, some months ago, 
he ordered a Sub Post Office to be es- 
tablished at Gubaveeny, about half-way 
between Blacklion and Doura; and, 
whether the Sub Post Office has yet 
been opened; and, if not, will it soon 
be opened ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
there had been some difficulty in the 
finding of a suitable person to take 
charge of this office; but the arrange- 
ment had not been lost sight of. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
THE SOUDAN) — BATTLE OF EL TEB— 
LOSSES OF THE SOUDANESE. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Has he ascertained how 
many Soudanese troops were killed at 
El Teb, and how many were wounded 
on the same occasion ; and, will he state 
what are the estimated figures? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the only information I have with 
reference to this subject is contained in 
a telegram from General Graham, which 
has already been published, in which he 
reports that the losses of the rebels have 
been very heavy, nearly 900 bodies hav- 
ing been buried, irrespective of those 
killed in the Cavalry operations, 
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Mr. GIBSON: That was tha tele- 
gram received the morning after the 
engagement. 

Bay Marquess ofr HARTINGTON: 
es. 

Mr. GIBSON: But has the Govern- 
ment never asked since whether it was 
true, as stated in the newspapers, that 
our troops buried 2,500 dead bodies of 
the Soudanese troops, and that. nearly 
6,000 were wounded ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
We are expecting to receive almost im- 
mediately from General Graham full 
despatches, which will, no doubt, con- 
tain the details asked for by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. GIBSON. I will ask this Ques- 
tion again on Monday. 


INLAND REVENUE—PROPOSED 
LICENCE FOR RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If, before introducing 
the Budget, he will consider the advis- 
ability of raising revenue by allowing 
newsvendors, on payment of an annual 
licence, to sell literature at Railway 
Stations; could he state approximately 
what amount would be realised to the 
Exchequer by levying a tax of one 
soe a per annum on each Railway 

ookstall in the Kingdom; and, whe- 
ther there would be any difficulty or 
expense in collection ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): In reply to the 
hon. Member I may say that it is the 
special function of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to consider proposals for new 
taxes as well as for the increase or 
diminution of existing taxes. I receive 
several hundred proposals of this kind 
in the course of the year, and I shall be 
happy to consider that of the hon. Mem- 
ber; but I do not quite understand its 
purport. Does he propose that the 
Revenue officers of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should give licences for book- 
stalls at railway stations whether the 
Companies to whom the stations belong 
permit or not the bookstalls to be placed 
there, or is the tax only to be paid for 
bookstalls allowed by the Companies? 
For my own part, I should greatly doubt. 
whether Parliament has the power of 
overriding the right of a Railway Com- 
pany to give or refuse permission to any 
person to keep a bookstall at a station, 
and I certainly am not prepared to make 
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such a proposal to Parliament. I believe 
that there are about 6,500 passenger 
stations in the United Kingdom, and I 
should conjecture that there may be 
bookstalls at from a third to a half of 
these. If so, the Revenue derivable from 
the last suggestion by the hon. Member 
might produce from £2,000 to £3,000. 
There would be no difficulty in collect- 
ing it. 

Mr. HEALY inquired whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that it 
had been decided in a recent case that 
no local taxes were payable by such 
stalls, and whether they were in the 
habit of competing with poor tradesmen 
by selling other articles besides books ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): No, Sir, I was 
not aware of it; but the remedy would 
be to make them rateable by law. It is 
as easy to make them rateable as to 
make them taxable. 


(Sub- Commissioners). 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB-COM.- 
MISSIONERS) -— IRISH-SPEAKING 
TENANTS — CASE OF MARY 
STAUNTON. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he could state on what point the 
Irish-speaking tenant Mary Staunton 
attempted to deceive Mr. M‘Devitt’s 
Sub-Commission ; is there anything in 
the Rules of Court or instructions to 
Sub-Commissioners, authorising the 
withholding the benefits of the Land 
Act from tenants who prefer to give 
their evidence in their native language; 
if not, does the Head Commission ap- 
prove the striking out of Widow Staun- 
ton’s application to have a fair rent fixed, 
because, in the opinion of the legal Sub- 
Commissioner, she might have testified 
in English; and, has any advice been 
tendered to Mr. M‘Devitt for his future 
guidance with regard to witnesses who 
prefer to speak in Irish ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have re- 
ceived a communication on this case 
from the Land Commissioners to the 
following effect :— 

“‘ The Land Commissioners cannot ask Assis- 
tant Commissioner M‘Devitt to explain the 
reasons of his decision in this case. If the 
tenant felt herself agrieved, her proper course 
was to apply for a rehearing of her case under 
the 44th section of the Act.”’ 

I conclude that the Land Commissioners 

think it would be a proceeding of the 
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same nature as a Superior Court of Ap- 
peal asking for the reason of a decision 
from an Inferior Court. There is no rule 
of Court or special instruction to Assis- 
tant Commissioners with respect to the 
matter mentioned in the second para- 
graph— 

‘“‘The practice is—(I am now reading the 
letter of the Land Commissioners)—as has been 
already stated, that is to say, that an interpreter 
is always employed when required. The Land 
Commissioners can give no opinion on Mr. 
M‘Devitt’s decision, except a judicial opinion 
after a rehearing of the case. They have not 
tendered him any advice on the subject. He 
will, doubtless, employ an interpreter when 
necessary.”” 


Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to have been informed 
that the woman had applied for a re- 
hearing, but had been ordered to pay 
costs ; and also that, whileif she had got 
a decision at the proper time her rent 
would have been reduced, she had had 
to pay the old rent ever since. 


POST OFFICE—APPOINTMENT OF 
POSTMASTERS. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Postmaster General, If he is aware 
that Mr. John Fraser, solicitor, who has 
recently been appointed postmaster in 
Keith, is the agent for the Liberal party 
in that district; whether there is any 
precedent for the appointment of a 
lawyer in practice as postmaster ; and, 
whether he has considered the undue 
advantage which must be given to a 
lawyer and political agent by the know- 
ledge of the contents of telegrams both 
on legal and political business ? 

Mr. FAWCETT : In reply to the hon. 
Member I beg to state that Mr. Fraser 
was nominated for the postmastership 
of Keith by the Lords of the Treasury. 
At the time I confirmed his appointment 
I did not know that he was the agent 
for the Liberal Party, nor had I any idea 
what his politics were. The only point 
I had to satisfy myself upon was whether 
he was a suitable person. I may say that 
there are three other instances in Scot- 
land of post-offices being held by practis- 
ing lawyers, and I have no reason for 
supposing that in any of these cases 
an improper use is made of information 
which their official position gives them. 
I understand that Memorials are in 
course of signature which show that the 
appointment of Mr. Fraser has given 
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great satisfaction to the majority of the 
inhabitants of the district. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he has not already received a 
Memorial, influentially signed in the 
district, protesting against the injustice 
to the public by access being given by 
this appointment of a solicitor in prac- 
tice to confidential telegrams from other 
solicitors ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I know that this 
appointment has created some dissatis- 
faction. Indeed, I find that no appoint- 
ments give absolute satisfaction. 1 have 
not had time to compare the Memorials ; 
but I believe that I correctly stated just 
now that this appointment has given 
general satisfaction to a great majority 
of the people of the district. - 

Mr. GIBSON: Has the Postmaster 
General ever yet been at liberty to over- 
rule appointments made by the Lords of 
the Treasury ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Yes, Sir; that is 
constantly done. When I receive a 
nomination of the Treasury I studiously 
avoid making any inquiries about poli- 
ties orreligion. All I do is to make in- 
quiry as to character, and whether the 
person is suitable to carry on the busi- 
ness. 

Sin HERBERT MAXWELL: Does 
the right hon. Gentleman know whether 
it is true, as I have been informed since, 
that Mr. Fraser has acted, and continues 
to act, as the political agent of a Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I have stated that 
I always avoided making inquiries, and 
I had not made any inquiries about this 
appointment; but, as the hon. Member 
asked me a question, I should be want- 
ing in frankness if I did not say that I 
had heard—not from anyone connected 
with the Government, but from someone 
I do not know—that immediately Mr. 
Fraser received that appointment he 
ceased to act as agent for the Liberal 
Party. Whether that is the case or not 
I do not know. 

Simm HERBERT MAXWELL: I beg 
to give Notice that, in consequence of 
this appointment, and of a similar ap- 
pointment in Londonderry, I shall move 
a reduction of the Post Office Vote in 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: At the same 
time, Sir, I will ask whether, if it is in- 
consistent for a solicitor to be a post~ 
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master, the same rule does not apply to 
procurators fiscal and sheriff’s clerks 
who are private agents to landlords? 


LAW OF LIBEL—THE PUBLIC PRO- 
SECUTOR. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
Mr. Attorney General, If he will revise 
the functions of the Public Prosecutor in 
cases of criminal informations for libel, 
so as to provide for a hearing being 
given to the accused before the official 
fiat is issued ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, I do not think it 
will be necessary to revise any instruc- 
tions to the Director of Prosecutions, so 
as to make it obligatory on him in all 
cases to hear the persons against whom 
complaint is made before granting his 
fiat. He has that power now within his 
discretion, and to make it obligatory in 
all cases might, in some cases, tend to 
defeat justice. But I think I shall meet 
my hon. Friend’s wishes if I call the at- 
tention of the Director of Prosecutions 
to the desirability of considering in all 
cases whether he will not hear the 
persons complained of before granting 
the fiat for the prosecution. 


SCOTLAND —EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


Mr. DICK PEDDIE asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether his 
attention has been directed to the con- 
dition of the old hall of state in Edin- 
burgh Castle, which is now used as the 
hospital of the barracks ; and, whether 
he proposes to take any steps to restore 
this historical building to its original 
form, and to apply it to some use more 
suitable to its character than that to 
which it is now applied. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that the attention of the Govern- 
ment had be called by the municipal 
authorities of Edinburgh to this and 
many other subjects affecting Edinburgh 
Castle; they were now under considera- 
tion, but no decision had been arrived 
at. 


THE CENSUS — ESTIMATED POPULA- 
TION, 1884. 

Mr. CROPPER asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he can state what the Registrar General 
estimates the population of England 
will be, and also the population of Scot- 
land, in the middle of the present year? 
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Mr. GEORGE/RUSSELL: Sir, on the 
hypothesis that the rate of increase since 
the Census of 1881 continues the same 
as it was in the period between the last 
Census and the last but one, the Regis- 
trar General estimates that the popu- 
lation of England and Wales in the 
middle of 1884 will be 27,182,449. The 
estimated population of Scotland at the 
same period is 3,866,521. 


Navigation. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF THOMAS WALSH. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Postmaster 
General, If it is the fact that Thomas 
Walsh, Postmaster at Castle Townsend, 
county Cork, who was sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment under the Crimes 
Act for writing a threatening Letter, 
was at first suspended from the Postal 
service, but was, after his release, re- 
stored to his functions; whether it is the 
case that Postal employés imprisoned 
under the Coercion Act, who were never 
convicted nor brought to trial, were 
afterwards refused reinstatement upon 
release ; why an exception was made in 
the case of Walsh, who was not only 
convicted by the magistrates, but whose 
sentence was confirmed on appeal by 
the County Court Judge ; and, whether 
it is usual for a convicted criminal to be 
retained in the service of the Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Thomas Walsh was 
restored to the postmastership to which 
the hon. Member refers because it was 
considered that the action of the Lords 
Justices was virtually the same as say- 
ing that he was innocent of the crime. 
I am not aware of any such case as that 
to which the hon. Member refers in the 
latter part of the Question. If he will 
direct my attention to any particular 
case I shall be glad to give him an 
answer. 

Mr. HEALY: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware of the case of the tele- 
graphist at Cappagh, who, upon mere 
suspicion—— 

Mr. FAWCETT: If the hon. Mem- 
ber will give Notice of the Question I 
will endeavour to answer it. I could 
not find any case. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION — THE 
MONTHLY RETURNS. 
Mr. O’BRIEN asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether there is 
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any objection to altering the form of the 
monthly Return relating to the Trade 
and Navigation of the United Kingdom, 
so as to distinguish separately the figures 
in relation to Irish imports and exports? 

Mr. J. HOLMS, in reply, said, that 
to give separate figures for Ireland in 
the monthly trade and navigation ac- 
counts would swell the Return enor- 
mously, and would probably give rise 
to similar demands for England and 
Scotland, with the result that there 
would be four monthly Returns—one for 
England, one for Scotland, cne for Ire- 
land, and one for the United Kingdom— 
instead of one as at present. Such a 
number of Returns would be undesir- 
able, even if there were any objects to 
be gained by a separate monthly Re- 
turn for Ireland. The facts as to the 
foreign trade of Ireland, carried on 
directly with foreign countries, were, 
however, substantially in the annual 
Statement of Trade, which gives the total 
imports and exports at each port of the 
United Kingdom, with the quantities 
and values of the principal articles at 
the principal ports. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
SUICIDE OF A PRISONER. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is true that a prisoner named 
Anthony Welsh committed suicide in 
Her Majesty’s Prison at Durham on 
Wednesday, the 5th instant, by hanging 
himself to the bell-pull in his cell on the 
morning of his admission ; about three 
hours thereafter; how it was possible 
for such a crime to be perpetrated in 
open day in a prison, and by such a 
method, without attracting his warder’s 
attention; is the Governor of Durham 
Prison a Military gentleman; and are a 
large proportion of the prison officers, 
male, ex-soldiers or ex-policemen; have 
any complaints reached him as to alleged 
ill-treatment of any Military prisoner in 
Durham by any of these officers; have 
any prisoners, Military or Civilian, been 
found dead in their cells at Durham; 
and, if so, how many cases have been 
reported within the last eighteen months; 
if an inquest follows in such cases before 
a coroner and a jury of citizens of Dur- 
ham; at such inquiry has the prison 
surgeon proved, before coroner sel jury, 
that the cell in which the dead body was 
found was kept in winter at a warmer 
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temperature than that of the bedrooms 
of many gentlemen; do the prison rules 
permit the infliction of flogging as a 
punishment on a Military prisoner by 
the mere order of the Governor; and, 
has the Colonel Governor presided on 
any Sunday afternoon at as many as 
three courts martial upon as many pri- 
soners, and have those prisoners been 
sentenced and flogged during the same 
week ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, it 
was true that a military prisoner named 
Welsh did commit suicide in Durham 
Gaol three hours after admission. An 
inquest had been held. Flogging was 
not allowed on a mere order from the 
Governor. 


POST OFFICE—DELIVERIES IN 
MANCHESTER. 


Mr. SLAGG asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, in view of arrange- 
ments which are now in progress to 
extend the evening delivery of letters to 
certain towns, he will make that pro- 
vision in favour of the city of Man- 
chester ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, the 
revision of the deliveries of letters in 
Manchester and Salford, including an 
evening delivery, both in the central 
districts and in the suburbs, was at pre- 
sent being considered. The necessary 
inquiries were in a forward state; and 
he heped before long to come to a de- 
cision on the subject. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) ACT. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware that a very 
strong feeling is arising in Ireland 
against the Sunday Closing Act, owing 
to the conduct of the police and of the 
magistracy; whether he will make in- 
quiry as to the number of prosecutions 
recently brought under the Act against 
respectable licensed vintners of known 
National politics before magistrates 
whose politics are known to be the re- 
verse, and the penalties imposed; whe- 
ther he will inquire into the cireum- 
stances under which Mr. James Phelan, 
of Aughrim, county Wicklow, was fined 
on Thursday last by the Rathdrum 
Bench, on the ground that while sup- 
plying bona fide travellers he kept his 
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doors open longer than the magistrates 
thought he had any right; and, whe- 
ther he will recommend that the fine be 
remitted ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I do not 
think there is any reason to suppose 
that the Constabulary have been in- 
fluenced in any action they have taken 
by the political opinions of the persons 
concerned. I am aware, however, that 
one County Inspector has taken a view 
different from that generally accepted as 
to the duties of the police with regard 
to persons found on licensed premises 
during prohibited hours. I am making 
special inquiries on this point, so as to 
prevent misapprehension, and to secure 
that no proceedings shall be taken unless 
fully warranted by the facts. With re- 
gard to the case of Mr. Phelan, men- 
tioned in the Question, it appears that 
he was fined for having his premises 
open longer than was necessary for 
supplying bond fide travellers who had 
entered, the rule in these cases being 
that the door should be opened only for 
admission of the travellers, and at once 
closed. In the present instance it was 
proved that the door remained open for 
a quarter of an hour, during which time 
no person entered, and that during that 
time a number of persons, not bond fide 
travellers, were in close proximity out- 
side the door, and might have been sup- 
plied with drink. The publican had 
the right of appeal, but did not exercise 
it. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE FARNEY 
TENANTS’ DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that at the last 
Castleblayney Quarter Sessions Judge 
Barron refused to listen to the solicitor 
engaged by the Farney Tenants’ De- 
fence Association, because he was not 
engaged by individual tenants; whether 
it is true that hundreds of ejectments 
had been served on these tenants, who 
combined to take a common defence 
through their association; what notice 
the Government propose to take of the 
Judge’s refusal to allow a defence to be 
made; is it the fact that many of the 
ejectments thus granted by him without 
defence have just been served for a year 
and a half’s rent on the Bath estate; 
and, that the tenants were quite willing 
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to pay their rents had the Judge granted 
time ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Govern- 
ment have no official cognizance of these 
matters. 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC — SUPPRES. 
SION OF OUTRAGES. 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, What 
steps Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken in consequence of the Report of 
the Commission on the Western Pacific, 
stating that as regards the greater part 
of the vast area to which the Western 
Pacific Order in Council refers the pro- 
visions of that Order have been almost 
wholly inoperative, and in some respects 
have perhaps produced results mis- 
chievous rather than beneficial, and 
that any considerable delay in placing 
upon a more satisfactory footing the 
control over the British subjects in the 
Western Pacific will be perilous, and in 
all probability attended with calamitous 
results; and, whether any Bill dealing 
with the office and jurisdiction of the 
High Commissioner of the Western 
Pacific will be brought before the House 
during the present Session ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, my 
hon. and learned Friend having un- 
fortunately been on the high sea has 
not heard the answer which I made to 
a similar Question about a month ago. 
I then stated that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not taken any steps, one 
of the principal reasons for not doing so 
being that the question had been very 
much affected by the action of the Inter- 
Colonial Congress at Sydney ; and until 
we see what results from that we cannot 
come to any determination. As to the 
last part of the Question, therefore, it is 
not possible to say whether any legis- 
lation will be proposed this Session. 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any Powers besides the Go- 
vernment of Germany have addressed 
remonstrances to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in consequence of acts of cruelty 
committed in the Western Pacific by 
the officers and crews of vessels sailing 
under the British flag; whether similar 
remonstrances have been addressed by 
Her Majesty’s Government to Foreign 
Powers; whether any negotiations have 
been entered into between Her Majesty’s 
Government and any Foreign Powers, 
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having for their object the suppres- 
sion of disorders and atrocities in the 
Western Pacific; and, whether any 
Papers or Correspondence on this sub- 
ject will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, there have been no remonstrances 
received from or addressed to any 
Foreign Power with regard to such oc- 
currences other than the communications 
received from the German Government 
on the subject. No negotiations with 
any Foreign Powers or other corre- 
spondence have taken place; but the 
Western Pacific Committee, whose Re- 
port has lately been laid before Parlia- 
ment, was appointed with a view to the 
consideration of the course to be taken 
for the repression of outrages and acts 
of violence, and it will be a principal 
question whether any Foreign Power 
should be invited to co-operate in this 
matter. 

Mr. GORST: I beg to give Notice 
that, in consequence of the answers I 
have received, I shall take the earliest 
opportunity of calling the attention of 
the House to the Report of the Com- 
mission, and move a Resolution. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Does the noble 
Lord know whether the French Govern- 
ment have carried out their threat to 
send a ship of war to prevent the Slave 
Trade being carried on under the British 
flag ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Will the hon. Member give Notice of 
that Question ? 

Mr. O'DONNELL: The statement is 
in the Blue Book. 


CONVICT PRISONS—(ENGLAND AND 
WALES)\—WORMWOUOD SCRUBBS. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Why, in the Report of the 
Directors of Convict Prisons for the 
year 1882-3, there is no Report fur- 
nished from the Chaplain of Wormwood 
Serubbs Prison, as in the case of the 
other Convict Prisons; and, if he will 
state the number of prisoners of each 
religion now at Wormwood Scrubbs ? 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, in the year 1882-3 the estab- 
lishments of Millbank and Wormwood 
Scrubbs Prisons were worked together. 
There would, in future, be a separate 
Chaplain’s Report. There were 501 Pro- 
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testants and 439 Roman Catholic prison- 
ers in the latter prison. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION —SHAKES- 
PEARE IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
it is a fact that the schoolmistress of the 
Tarrant Munckton School in Dorsetshire 
has received a notification that every girl 
under ten years of age at her examina- 
tion will have to repeat a hundred lines 
of Shakespeare, and if over that age two 
hundred lines; what advantage is anti- 
cipated from such study to children who 
are chiefly of the agricultural labourer 
class; and, if he will recommend that 
some other course of instruction may be 
substituted which is likely to be of more 
value to them in after life? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It is not a fast, 
Sir, that the schoolmistress of Tarrant 
Munckton, or any other teacher, has re- 
ceived such a notification as that referred 
to in the hon. Member’s Question. When 
children reach the Sixth and Seventh 
Standards—which, I regret to say, only 
about 3} per cent stay long enough to 
attain to—they may, if the managers 
choose to take class subjects, learn 
during the year 150 lines from Shakes- 
peare, or any other standard author. 
Children under 10 years of age are at 
the most required to learn a few simple 
verses of poetry. I am informed by the 
correspondent of this school that Shakes- 
peare has never been taught in it. The 
very few elder scholars in it—only three 
or four altogether—have been learning 
the required number of lines from Ma- 
caulay’s ‘‘ Lays.” 


INDIA—THE BOMBAY REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
his attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing statement in a recent report of 
Mr. Pritchard of the Bombay Revenue 
Departinent :— 

“The whole district of Ahmedabad has been 
farmed to a single individual for a period of 
three years on his guaranteeing a minimum 
annual revenue of Rs, 73,525 ; 
whether the acceptance by Government 
of the tender of this farmer of the drink 
traffic at Ahmedabad obliges the Govern- 
ment to afford him facilities for the 
spread of his trade among the population 
until at least he has recouped his annual 
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payment of Rs. 73,000, together with 
a reasonable profit; and, if this is the 
reason why, as stated in the Bombay 
Gazette— 

“The collector encourages him by means of 
licences and the keeping open of shops at ‘late 
hours and during the Holi festival, when the 
closing of shops was. hitherto thought necessary 
from time immemorial for police reasons ? ”” 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the arrange- 
ment referred to is connected with the 
introduction throughout the Ahmedabad 
district of the ‘‘ Sadr Distillery” system. 
The holder of the Sadr Distillery under- 
takes to pay a ‘‘still-head” duty of 
two rupees a gallon on all liquor distil- 
lery, and not less in this case than 
Rs.73,000 a-year. The facilities which 
Government give the contractor consist 
in the permission to sell the liquor, of 
which he has the monopoly of manufac- 
ture, in a certain number of shops. 
These shops numbered 54 in 188! fora 
district with an area of 3,800 square 
miles and a population of 860,000—or 
one liquor shop for every 16,000 inhabi- 
tants. This number has been reduced 
since 1881. The consumption of the 
city of Ahmedabad—population about 
120,000—was, in 1881, 27,000 gallons, 
with a tax of two rupees; against 
35,000 gallons in 1879, when the tax 
was one rupee and one anna per gallon. 
In the whole district the consumption of 
spirits in 1881 was 47,000 gallons. I 
have not been able to trace the reference 
to The Bombay Gazette, and I may say 
that, in asking Questions on the autho- 
rity of newspapers, it would be con- 
venient if the hon. Member would give 
dates. 


ARMY—MILITARY RIOT AT NEW- 
TOWNARDS. 

Lorpv ARTHUR HILL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to The 
Belfast Evening Telegraph of the 6th 
instant, and to Zhe Belfast News Letter 
and Northern Whig of the 7th instant, 
in all of which papers appears a report 
of some exceedingly unsoldierlike con- 
duct on the part of some privates be- 
longing to the 2nd Battalion Royal 
Enniskilling Fusiliers, at Newtownards, 
county Down ; and, whether, as it would 
appear that the disturbance of the 5th 
instant is by no means the first one 
occasioned by them, he is prepared to 
direct that those men be punished for 
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disturbing the peaceful inhabitants of 
Newtownards? 

Mr. SEXTON said, that before the 
Question was answered, he desired to 
ask whether the soldiers of this bat- 
talion were not mostly Catholics; whe- 
ther three of them had not been lately 
set upon, and one savagely beaten; 
whether the Orangemen of the Castle- 
town True Blue Lodge did not indulge 
in exasperating conduct towards them ; 
whether those Catholic soldiers, on their 
way to and from Divine Service, had 
not been mocked by cries of ‘‘ To h—— 
with the Pope ;’’ whether they were not 
harassed and beaten by Orangemen ; 
and whether the Government would 
take any steps to prevent these Orange 
rowdies from further molesting the 
soldiers ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I have received a Report from the 
General Officer commanding at Belfast as 
to the occurrence referred to in this Ques- 
tion. The riot took place on the 5th; 
but it was provoked originally by the 
ill-treatment of some soldiers by the 
town roughs, known as corner boys. 
A Court of Inquiry is sitting, and steps 
will be taken to punish the offenders, if 
identified, and to prevent any recurrence 
of further acts of disturbance. I cannot 
ascertain that bad feeling has existed 
between the military and civilians at 
this station. In reply to the Question 
of the hon. Member below the Gang- 
way, as the Report is not voluminous, I 
cannot undertake to give a specific an- 
swer to each of his inquiries. There is 
reason to believe that a considerable 
number of the soldiers of this regiment 
are Roman Catholics, and the riot was 
provoked by insults which they re- 
ceived. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION TO 
THE SOUDAN)—SUPPLY OF HORSE 
ARTILLERY. 


Sm HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fol- 
lowing, in Zhe Standard of the 10th 
March :— 


“Everyone hopes that the battery of Horse 
Artillery, asked for since the experience of the 
last fight, will arrive in time for the next 
engagement. It is not too much to say that 
two-thirds of our casualties in the last battle 
were wholly due to the refusal of the Military 
authorities at home to comply with the request 
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made that a battery of Artillery should accom- 
pany the Force to El Teb ;”’ 

whether his own information coincides 
with the statement therein made; and, 
also, to state the words of the orders 
which were sent to the General Officer 
Commanding .in Cairo, and to General 
Graham, to make any demand for Horse 
or Field Artillery which they might con- 
sider necessary, and to quote the infor- 
mation he has recently received that 
General Graham is not going to employ 
any field guns in the Expedition to 
Osman Digma’s Camp at Tamanieb 
Wells ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I have no information bearing out 
the statement made by the Correspon- 
dent of The Standard. On the 5th 
of March General Stephenson tele- 
graphed— 

‘“‘Graham reports, if we operate against 
enemy near Suakin, battery of Horse Artillery 
very desirable. I recommend application be 
complied with.” 

On the following day I telegraphed to 
General Graham— 

‘* Ts it desirable to obtain Horse Artillery from 
Cairo, considering time required for transport 
to Suakin? Presume enemy has no Artillery. 
I leave you to decide. General Stephenson 
authorized to comply with demands from you.”’ 
On the 7th of March General Graham 
telegraphed to me that he had sent the 
following message to General Stephen- 
son :— 


“Can do without battery and without more 
horses.”’ 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS IN THE 
SOUDAN)—DEFEAT OF OSMAN DIGNA. 


Sin STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: May 
Iask the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received any further 
intelligence with regard to the reported 
fighting in the Soudan to-day ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
It may be convenient to the House that 
I should read a telegram which has 
been received at the War Office from 
General Graham. The telegram, which 
is dated ‘‘Osman Digna’s Camp, 13th 
March, 11.40 a.m.,” is in these terms— 

“Camp taken after hard fighting since 8 
o’clock. Killed, over 70, among whom Mon- 
tresor, Almack, H. Stewart, Naval Brigade; 
Aitken, Royal Highlanders; Ford, York and 
Lancaster ; about 100 wounded.”’ 

Mr, TOTTENHAM: Have the Go- 
vernment any reason to suppose that 
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these figures are not accurate, as there 
is a much greater proportion of killed 
to the wounded than usual ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the telegram which I have read is the 
only one which has been received at the 
War Office, and I cannot, therefore, give 
to the House any further information. 
I may, however, perhaps be permitted 
to say that I have telegraphed to Gene- 
ral Graham, congratulating him on the 
success which he has gained, and on the 
conduct of his gallant troops, and askin 
him to report fully as to details, an 
also to report fully on the situation. 

Sm HENRY TYLER: I beg to ask 
the noble Lord whether his attention 
has been called to a telegram in The 
Daily Telegraph to-day——[ Cries of 
‘* Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is a Question 
which does not arise out of the Question 
of the hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. 
Tottenham). 

Sm HENRY TYLER: I will post- 
pone it till Monday. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF PETER KANGLEY. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been drawn to a 
case heard by the Duleek (county Meath) 
Petty Sessions Bench, on the 8th ultimo, 
in which the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment prosecuted Peter Kangley, a herd 
in the employment of Mr. St. George 
Osborne, J.P., for having killed a hare 
with a gun, and for having carried the 
gun without an Excise licence ; whether 
the prosecution was set on foot, through 
the Police, by Colonel 8. H. Smith, J.P. 
who arrested the Defendant on the occa- 
sion in question, took him to the Duleek 
Police Station, giving him in charge to 
the Police, and is alleged to have re- 
ported that he had seen him kill the 
hare; whether, at the hearing, Colonel 
Smith swore that he neither saw, nor 
had said he saw, the Defendant shoot 
the hare, and both the Chairman (Cap- 
tain Nicholson) and Mr. M‘Carthy, R.M. 
opposed the examination of Constable 
Whittaker, upon the ground, as stated 
by the Chairman, that his evidence 
‘ would only make it appear that Colonel 
Smith told a lie;’’ whether Constable 
Whittaker swore that Colonel Smith 
told him he had seen the Defendant 
shoot the hare; whether, nevertheless, 
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the charge of shooting the hare was 
dismissed ; whether Mr. Osborne, J.P. 
the employer of the Defendant, took 
part in the hearing of the case, and in 
the decision upon it; whether the De- 
fendant had a magisterial licence for 

ssession of the gun ; whether Colonel 

mith, J.P. the witness, gave his evi- 
dence from the bench, remained upon 
the bench during the hearing of the 
case, made observations upon the pro- 
secution and the evidence, and took part 
in the deliberation and decision of the 
magistrates; and, if it be not permitted 
to magistrates to adjudicate in cases in 
which they are witnesses, or to oppose 
the examination of a witness on the 
ground that it may discredit a previous 
witness, what notice will be taken of 
the conduct of Colonel Smith and the 
language of Captain Nicholson and Mr. 
M‘Oarthy ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, the 
reports of these two cases showed a differ- 
ence of recollection as to what actually 
occurred. There appeared to have been 
an irregular discussion ; but he did not 
think that there was any reason to 2 
pose that the cases were not properly 
adjudicated upon. It appeared that 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Osborne merely 
joined in an irregular conversation that 
took place. It was not usual for magis- 
trates to sit upon the Bench in cases 
where they were interested, and he 
thought that in this case it would cer- 
tainly have been better if they had not 
done so. Mr. M‘Carthy objected to the 
evidence of Constable Whittaker—not 
on the grounds stated, but because it 
was irrelevant. It appeared that the 
man had a magisterial licence, and not 
an Excise licence, and for this he was 
fined. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether, in simi- 
lar cases, two men had not been pre- 
viously sentenced to two months’ im- 
prisonment for the same offence, and 
why this employé of the magistrate had 
not been dealt with in a similar way? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I must ask the 
hon. Member to give Notice of the 
Question. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
ACT—THE HEREFORD ELECTION 
PETITION. 

Mr. RAIKES asked Mr. Attorney 

General, Whether he has brought under 
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the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the circumstances connected 
with the withdrawal of the Petition 
against the last Election for Hereford ; 
whether he is aware that the Petition 
presented against that Return was with- 
drawn at the last moment in consequence 
of an arrangement signed on behalf of 
the Liberal Party in Hereford by several 
persons, including Mr. Scobie, who has 
since been appointed an Official Re- 
ceiver in Bankruptcy by the President of 
the Board of Trade ; whether that agree- 
ment did, among other provisions, stipu- 
late that one of the present sitting Mem- 
bers for Hereford should apply for and 
accept the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds before Easter 1882 (an en- 
gagement which has not been carried 
out), and that the first vacancy occurring 
in the representation of Hereford during 
the present Parliament should be filled 
up by the Conservative Party without 
opposition by the Liberal Party; whe- 
ther he is prepared to move for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee of this 
House to inquire into this matter; and, 
what other steps, if any, he proposes to 
take in order to maintain purity of elec- 
tion, and to afford to the sitting Mem- 
bers for Hereford an opportunity of 
explaining this transaction ? 

Mr. R. T. REID: In consequence of 
the form in which this Question is put, 
I would ask the permission of the House 
to say one word before the Attorney 
General replies to it. I wish to say in 
the strongest possible manner that I 
have not at any time been party or 
privy, directly or indirectly, to any bar- 
gain, agreement, or understanding of 
any sort or kind, relating either to the 
withdrawal of an Election Petition, or 
to the representation of the City of 
Hereford in Parliament. Any arrange- 
ment that may have been made between 
the Petitioners or any other persons was 
wholly without my knowledge or autho- 
rity; and I have not, and will not, pay 
any regard to anything of the kind. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, I have not called 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the circumstances connected with 
the alleged agreement to withdraw the 
Petition against the return for the City 
of Hereford. I have not—because it is 
not my duty to do so. I have no in- 
formation of any kind upon the subject, 
except that which is to be derived from 
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the statement of the hon. Member for 
Evesham (Mr. Dixon-Hartland) the 
other night. Every Member of the Go- 
vernment had the same opportunity as I 
had of hearing that statement, and some 
took advantage of the opportunity and 
heard the hon. Member’s speech, which 
I did not. For the same reason I can- 
not answer the numerous Questions put 
to me by the right hon. Gentleman as 
to the details of the alleged agreement. 
I know nothing of them; but probably 
he can obtain the information he seeks 
from the hon. Member for Evesham, 
who, I believe, was a rejected candidate 
at the election to which the Question 
refers. But I think I ought to say that, 
in my opinion, if any Petitioner who is 
in possession of evidence which may 
affect a Member’s seat withdraws the 
Petition for any consideration given to 
him so to do, he principally, and also all 
concerned, are guilty of conduct which 
cannot be justified. But at the time of 
the alleged agreement such a withdrawal 
constituted no crime, and there is nothing 
of which I could take official cognizance. 
Of course, the House can deal with the 
conduct of its own Members; but we 
have heard both hon. Members for the 
City of Hereford state upon their honour 
that they had taken no share of any 
kind in connection with this alleged 
agreement. The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to complain that the agreement 
has not been fulfilled. I need scarcely 
point out that itis not the business of 
the House to see to the carrying out of 
such an objectionable contract. I will 
only add, in reply to the Question as to 
what steps I propose taking to preserve 
the purity of election, that I have taken 
the step of submitting to the House the 
provision in the Corrupt Practices Act 
that such an agreement to withdraw a 
Petition shall constitute a crime, and 
the House has been pleased to concur in 
that proposition. I trust this enactment 
will put an end to any such agreement 
as the one suggested in the Question. 
As I understand, both the hon. Mem- 
bers for Hereford have given assurances 
on their honour that they were not 
parties to the transaction which is 
alleged. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Only one of them. [‘‘ Both, both!” 

Mr. RAIKES: I now beg to ask the 
senior Member for Hereford (Mr. Pul- 


ley) a Question of which I have given 
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him private Notice—whether he intends 
to ask for a Oommittee of this House to 
inquire into the circumstances? 

Mr. PULLEY: I beg to say I have 
received no private Notice from the right 
hon. Gentleman, and that such is not my 
intention. 

Mr. RAIKES: I sent the Notice to 
the hon. Member by letter on the pre- 
vious day. 

Mr. PULLEY: It did not reach me. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was sorry for 
that. In consequence of the reply which 
he had received, he should take the ear- 
liest opportunity of calling the attention 
of the House to the subject of his Ques- 
tion, and move a Resolution in reference 
to it. 


ARMY—“ MIXED”? GUARDS. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If the following 
are correct details of ‘‘ mixed guards” 
mounted at Aldershot and the Curragh 
Camp within the past month :—18th, 
21st, and 23rd February, Aldershot, 1st 
Brigade Guard—Officer, Non-Commis- 
sioned Officer, and Bugler furnished by 
Ist or 2nd Brigade; Privates furnished 
by 38rd Brigade; 5th March, Curragh 
Camp ; Main Guard—Officer, Sergeant, 
Bugler, one Corporal, and six Privates, 
Royal Scots Regiment; one Corporal, 
twelve Privates, Rifle Brigade ; whether 
these are typical instances of what is of 
every day occurrence at these stations ; 
whether Officers commanding Battalions 
at Cork, Dover, Aldershot, the Curragh, 
and elsewhere, have repeatedly protested 
against the system ; and, whether it is 
intended to prohibit the continuance of 
such practices in Home garrisons, as 
being likely to be subversive of disci- 
pline, and the efficient training of young 
soldiers ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, before answering the hon. Member’s 
Question, I should explain, with refer- 
ence to the answer given on the 3rd of 
March, that the inquiries then made by 
the Adjutant General were limited to 
Portsmouth and Dublin, with the result 
stated in that answer, and I regret that 
the information furnished to me was 
imperfect. From information since re- 
ceived, it appears that the details given 
in the Question of mixed guards at Al- 
dershot and the Curragh are correct. At 
_— these are typical instances of 
requent occurrence at the stations 
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named. The cause at Aldershot is that 
a battalion of the Royal Irish Fusiliers 
recently embarked for India, being in 
excess of the Indian Establishment, 
taking into account the number left in 
India by the battalion returning home, 
left behind upwards of 400 duty men, 
with scarcely any officers or non-com- 
missioned officers. These have, there- 
fore, had to be detailed for duty with 
other corps in order to equalize the 
duties and to give all ranks the same 
number of nights in bed. A similar 
cause has led to similar results at the 
Curragh. Protests have only been re- 
ceived from officers commanding three 
battalions. Although such a practice 
would not be sanctioned if regiments 
were equally proportioned in respect of 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men available for duty, it is not intended 
to prohibit the mixing of guards when 
so doing is, in the opinion of the General 
Officer commanding, for the good of the 
Service. ; 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—KINSALE FISHERY PIER. 
Mr. DEASY asked the Secretary to 

the Treasury, If it is a fact that £7,500 

was granted by the Treasury, £8,500 
advanced on loan on the security of the 
rates of the Kinsale Town and Harbour 

Commissioners, and £3,000 given as 

contribution by the Kinsale Harbour 

Commissioners, making in all a sum of 

£19,000, for the building of the Kinsale 

Fishery Pier ; if it isa fact that the con- 

tract for the works is under £14,000; 

and, if he will cause a Return to be 
made of the expenditure made, or con- 
templated to G made, between the 
amount of the contract and this sum of 
£19,000, and specify in detail the amount 
paid for surveying, for compensation, 
and to whom the several amounts have 
been paid, or are to be paid, and the 
amount paid or to be paid for superin- 
tendence? Also, if it is a fact that the 

Board of Works have designed plans 

for the Kinsale Fishery Pier, at a cost 

(according to their own declaration) of 

£19,000, which, when completed, will 

render little or no facilities for the pro- 
motion of the fisheries at Kinsale in 
consequence of nearly the entire quay 
and pier being dry at low water; if he 
is aware that the foundations of the 
quay are laid in mud, without any piling, 
at a depth of not more than three feet 
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below the surface, there being, in some 
instances, over twenty-five feet of mud; 
and that, in consequence, the whole 
structure is likely to tumble down; if it 
is a fact that, in order to render the 
quay and pier, now in course of con- 
struction, beneficially available for fishery 
purposes, it would cost over £30,000 for 
deepening and dredging ; if he is aware 
that a pier built at Scilly, and connected 
with Kinsale by a causeway, would be 
as useful for fishery purposes ; whether 
pier built at Scilly, and giving all the 
necessary accommodation and facilities 
for the promotion of the fisheries at 
Kinsale, would cost scarcely more than 
one-half of the sum of £19,000 required 
for the present site; and, whether it is 
a fact that no deepening or dredging 
would be required were the pier built at 
Scilly ; and, if this is so, will he order 
the suspension of the works until the 
Report of the Pier and Harbour Oom- 
missioners will be made ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : The figures given 
by the hon. Member are correct, except 
that the local contribution is only £2,000. 
The details of the expenditure can be 
given when the works are .complete. 
The scheme now in construction was 
adopted upon full consideration and at the 
instance of those locally interested. It 
provides a depth of 10 feet at low water, 
and there is no apprehension as to the 
stability of the work. The alternative 
site at Scilly was fully examined before 
the present one was adopted, and it was 
found that the works there would be 
more expensive, though less dredging 
would be required. The recent local 
inquiry of the Pier and Harbour Com- 
missioners was, I understand, directed 
to a proposed extension of the works 
now in hand, and there appears no rea- 
son for suspending operations. 

Mr. DEASY: I beg to give Notice 
that on going into Committee of Supply 
I shall call attention to this matter, and 
show that the local contribution was 
£3,000, instead of £2,000, as stated by 
the hon. Gentleman. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. E. 
M. ARCHDALE, J.P. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Lord Chancellor has yet 
come to any decision with respect to the 
conduct of Mr. Edward M. Archdale, 
J.P. who, at the Dromore inquest, ad- 
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mitted that he had led and arranged the 
Railway fares of a thousand of the men 
who participated in the riot at Dromore 
on the Ist of January; and, whether 
Mr. Archdale will be continued in the 
Commission of the Peace, and in the 
position of High Sheriff of the county 
of Fermanagh ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, there was 
an unavoidable delay in laying before 
the Lord Chancellor the Papers in this 
case, as they were required for the 
preparation of a Return which I under- 
took to lay on the Table in consequence 
of Questions put to me by the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton). The Papers are now 
before the Lord Chancellor, and he will 
come to a decision in the case as soon as 
possible. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 

CATHOLIC CHILDREN IN WORK- 

_ HOUSES. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to the pro- 
ceedings at a recent meeting of the Bath 
Board of Guardians (reported in the 
Liverpool Catholic Times of the 28th 
ult.), with reference to a request of the 
Rev. J. G. Davis that fwo gentlemen 
whom he named should be allowed to 
instruct the Catholic children in the 
workhouse in their religious duties ; 
whether the Board refused the request, 
and, at the meeting above referred to, 
the Rev. W. Aeworth, Chairmah of the 
School Committee, spoke of Catholic 
doctrines as ‘‘ pernicious; blasphemous 
fables ; dangerous deceits ;”’ referred to 
The Catechism of Christian Doctrine, sup- 
plied to the children by the Catholic 
clergyman, in terms described as unfit 
for publication ; said the schoolmistress 
reported to him that one Oatholic girl 
had declared ‘‘ that Roman Catholics 
were wicked,” and another that ‘ they 
broke the Second Commandment, by 
worshipping images and praying to 
saints; ’’? avowed himself ‘‘ thankful to 


have schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. 


to teach these truths;’’ and moved a 
resolution to place the Catholic children 
under the teaching of the Protestant 
chaplain, unless when they requested 
other teaching ; and, what steps will be 
taken to secure the due discharge of the 
duties of the guardians of the poor, and 
to protect the faith and consciences of 
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Catholic children of tender years, who 
are inmates of the Bath Workhouse ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, the 
Guardians state that they declined to 
grant permission for the two gentlemen 
to assist the Rev. Mr. Davis, as the 
considered that one priest could give 
the necessary instruction to the 11 
Roman Catholic children in the work- 
house, .and as they had previously de- 
clined to allow the wife and daughter of 
a clergyman of the Church of England 
to visit the inmates. We are further 
informed that Mr. Acworth appears to 
have been correctly reported, but that 
his remarks must not be considered as 
expressing the opinions of the Board of 
Guardians. We must record our regret 
that Mr. Acworth should have chosen a 
meeting of the Guardians as the occasion 
for giving expression to his peculiar 
opinions. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 


Mr. GORST asked the President of 

the Board of Trade, Whether, in view 
of the extreme importance to the officers 
and seamen of the mercantile marine 
that Parliament should, as soon as pos- 
sible, make effectual provision against 
unseaworthiness and over-insurance of 
ships, he will proceed, at the earliest 
opportunity, with the Merchant Shipping 
Bill; and, whether he will, if necessary, 
ask for a Morning Sitting of the House 
for the discussion of the Second Read- 
ing? 
‘Mn. J. HOLMS: Sir, at the present 
period of the Session the President of 
the Board of Trade would scarcely feel 
justified in asking for a Morning Sitting. 
At the same time, he agrees entirely 
with the hon. Member as to the extreme 
importance of the measure, and hopes 
to proceed with it at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 


AGRICULTURAL LEASEHOLDERS 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he has any information 
that he can lay before the House as to 
the number of leaseholders of agri- 
cultural tenancies in Ireland, distin- 
guishing between leases entered into 
previously to the Land Act of 1870, and 
those entered into subsequently ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Bir, the latest 
available information on the subject is 
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that contained in the Return presented 
to this House in 1870. I have been in 
communication for some time past with 
my hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Cork County (Colonel Colthurst), 
and have come to the conclusion that it 
will be desirable to collect the informa- 
tion; but it requires some months to 
obtain it. On the last occasion it took 
from January to October. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE RETURNS. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will state why the monthly 
Returns of Evictions in Ireland are dis- 
continued, while the monthly Returns of 
Agrarian Outrages are still issued ; and, 
whether he will cause the Eviction Re- 
turns to be completed and presented to 
the end of last month ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is mani- 
festly undesirable to multiply the print- 
ing of Returns—[‘‘ Oh, oh! ”” ]|—perhaps 
I may be allowed to proceed without in- 
terruption until the explanation or re- 
servation is come to—I think it is un- 
desirable to multiply the printing of 
Returns unnecessarily ; and the Govern- 
ment consider that sufficient information 
with regard to the number of evictions 
is, for all practical purposes, given by 
the presentation of quarterly Returns, as 
was done during last year. A Return 
for this quarter will be presented at the 
end of this month. It is a question for 
consideration whether the time has not 
arrived when the presentation of Re- 
turns of agrarian outrages might not 
with advantage be similarly restricted. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—INVIOLABILITY OF TELE- 
GRAMS. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether the clerks 
in the telegraph offices are prohibited 
from giving any information as to 
the persons sending telegrams, the per- 


sons to whom they are sent, and the. 


contents of such telegrams; and, whe- 
ther any official disclosing any such in- 
formation would be dismissed from the 
public service ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I can assure 
my hon. Friend that any persons in the 
employment of the Post Office giving 
any information as to the persons send- 
ing telegrams, the persons to whom they 
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are sent, or the contents of such tele- 
grams, would not only be dismissed from 
the public service, but would, by Section 
20 of the Telegraph Act of 1867, render 
themselves liable to prosecution. I ma 
mention that in November last two tele- 
graphists were convicted at Manchester 
of disclosing the contents of telegrams, 
and were sentenced—one to 12 and the 
other to six months’ imprisonment, while 
@ man, not in the service of the Depart- 
ment, who solicited the information, was 
also sentenced to 12 months’ imprison- 
ment. 


ARMY—RECRUITS. 


Lorpv ALGERNON PERCY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether the 
lowest weight at which ‘recruits are at 
present enlisted for the Army is 120 
pounds; and, whether the weight a 
soldier has to carry in complete march- 
ing order is about-sixty pounds, or one- 
half of what may thus be his own 
weight ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the weight of a recruit is considered 
with regard to his height and chest 
measurement. For recruits of the lowest 
height—namely 5 ft. 4 in. to 5 ft. 5 in.— 
the minimum weight is 120]b. Men are, 
however, only enlisted, if, in the opi- 
nion of the medical officer and the com- 
manding officer, they are likely to make 
eligible soldiers. The weight an In- 
fantry recruit has to carry is estimated 
at 41 lb. 10 og. in time of peace, and 
51 1b. l*oz. in time of war. A recruit is 
not required to carry a complete kit in 
marching order for some time after join- 


ing. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—CREMATION. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, after the statement of 
Mr. Justice Stephen that cremation of 
corpses is legal, any impediment will be 
thrown in the way by the Executive of 
thus disposing of corpses ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
as far as this is a judicial Question, it 
does not fall within my authority, As 
far as it is an administrative Question, 
I must say that I can give no encourage- 
ment whatever to the practice. First of 
all, I believe that it is a practice repug- 
nant to the general sentiment of the 
people ; and, in the next place, I believe 
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that this practice might, in cases like 
the Liverpool poisoning case, become an 
obstacle to the dectection of crime. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION TO 
THE SOUDAN)—COLONEL SIR RED- 
VERS BULLER. 


Mason Genzrar ALEXANDER 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is true that Colonel Sir 
Redvers Buller was appointed second in 
command of the expedition under Major 
General Sir Gerald Graham, at the in- 
stance of Rear Admiral Sir William 
Hewett ; and, if so, whether it is usual 
to make Military appointments at the 
request of Naval Officers ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The only foundation for this report is 
that the name of Sir Redvers Buller was 
mentioned in a private communication 
from Sir William Hewett to Lord 
Northbrook as that of an officer experi- 
enced in irregular warfare: That being 
a private communication, it cannot be 
laid on the Table; and I cannot, there- 
fore, refer to the terms of it. Of course, 
it is not usual to make military;appoint- 
ments at the request of naval officers. 
In the present case I take the fullest re- 
sponsibility for the appointment. 


INDIA—PETROLEUM ACT, 1871—THE 
BURNING OF THE “ AURORA.” 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called 
to the burning of the ship Aurora, laden 
with kerosene oil in the Calcutta river, 
and to the official report of the engineer, 
showing that with a different wind or a 
different tide the whole of the shipping 
would have been destroyed; and, whe- 
ther vessels similarly laden are allowed 
to go into crowded docks in this Coun- 
try, or are allowed to anchor in rivers 
or harbours ? 

Mr. J. HOLMS: Sir, the Board of 
Trade have received no information as 
to the burning of the ship Aurora, laden 
with kerosene oil, in the Hooghly, be- 
yond the telegraphic accounts which 
have appeared in the newepapers. I 
am informed by the India Office that 
the last mail left Calcutta on the 19th, 
and that the fire took place on the 20th 
ultimo, so that no account could have 
reached this country otherwise than by 
telegraph. As regards this country, the 
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Petroleum Act, 1871, authorizes harbour 
authorities to make bye-laws, one to 
the approval of the Board of Trade, 
with regard to vessels laden with petro- 
leum and kerosene oil, and under this 
Act most of the harbour authorities have 
made regulations. 


ROYAL. IRISH CONSTABULARY — THE 
MEDICAL ATTENDANT AT BALLY- 
COTTON. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that Dr. Allen, of 
Midleton, has been appointed medical 
attendant to the Ballycotton police sta- 
tion; whether Ballycotton is twelve 
miles from Midleton, and entirely out- 
side the Midleton Dispensary district ; 
whether there is no regular means of 
communication either by train, car, or 
telegraph between the two places ; whe- 
ther it is one of the regulations of the 
police force that the post of medical at- 
tendant shall, if possible, be held by the 
dispensary doctor of the district, inso- 
much that a dispensary doctor holding 
such a post, if he should resign thedis- 
pensary, must also give up his Constabu- 
lary charge; whether the regulation also 
provides that a doctor other than the 
dispensary doctor is only to be appointed 
in the event of the dispensary doctor not 
wishing to have medical charge of the 
Constabulary, and in such a case directs 
that the residence of the doctor ap- 
pointed shall be as central as possible in 
the district; whether Dr. Riordan, in 
whose dispensary district Ballycotton is, 
and who resides at Oloyne, in the centre 
of his district, was also a candidate for 
the post to which Dr. Allen was ap- 
pointed, communication from Ballycot- 
ton to Midleton being actually through 
Cloyne, which is also the nearest tele- 
graph office to Ballycotton; whether it 
is the fact that the appointment in ques- 
tion was formerly held by Dr. Dwane, 
Dr. Riordan’s predecessor in the dis- 
pensary ——— and that on his 
death Dr. Riordan’s application for the 
post of Constabulary Medical Attendant 
was, in defiance of the regulation re- 
ferred to, refused for purely political 
reasons, the gentleman appointed being 
a Protestant, resident however in the 
district ; whether, on the resignation of 
the latter, Dr. Riordan has now been 
similarly treated, the appointment being 
now given to a Protestant doctor resi- 
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dent outside the district, Dr. Riordan 
i Catholic; whether it is the case 
that Dr. Riordan’s qualifications are of 
the highest kind, he having been elected 
to the position of Dispensary Doctor at 
Cloyne by the unanimous votes of the 
guardians, Conservative as well as Na- 
tional, and having been previously medi- 
eal officer in the Killeagh Dispensary 
District, where he also. held the appoint- 
ment of Medical Attendant to the Oon- 
stabulary ; and, whether the police them- 
selves have made numerous complaints 
as to the non-appointment of Dr. Rior- 
dan, he having during the previous ap- 
pointment been frequently attending 
them and their families, though not 
their appointed physician ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, that 
the statement in question, with regard to 
the relative positions of the places men- 
tioned, was fairly accurate. It was true 
that Dr. Riordan twice applied for the 
position referred to; but it was not cor- 
rect that his non-appointment was in 
any way attributable to a question of 
religion. Dr. Allen was selected be- 
cause, in the opinion of the Inspector 
General, he was the most eligible candi- 
date. As regarded the regulation as to 
the appointment of dispensary doctors, 
that regulation had been withdrawn, be- 
cause it was found not to work satis- 
factorily. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE CHIEF 
MANKOROANE. 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the Colonial Office have 
received any information as to actual or 
threatened attacks upon Mankoroane 
by persons from Stellaland ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, we 
have received several telegrams an- 
nouncing intended acts of aggression on 
Mankoroane; but they have not hitherto 
given us information proceeding from 
sources above suspicion. The last we 
received was on the 5th of this month, 
and was to the effect that a message 
from Daumas— one of Mankoroane’s 
White advisers—under date of the 4th, 
announced that the freebooters were 
marching to Tauung in force, and that 
scouts had left them three hours from 
that place. Eight days have elapsed, 
and we have heard nothing further, so I 
hope that it may be untrue. 
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EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE)—NATIVE EMPLOYES, 
Lorp ELCHO asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that the Budget 
Committee, recently appointed at the in- 
stigation of Sir Evelyn Baring in Egypt, 
has, on the grounds of economy, recom- 
mended the dismissal of numerous Na- 
tive employés; whether it is true that 
Nubar Pasha has declined to consent 
to the proposal, alleging, as arguments 
against it, its certain unpopularity, as 
well as the uncertain duration of the 
term of the British occupation; and, 
whether, if this is true, Her Majesty’s 
Government intend in this instance to 
compel the Native Ministry to follow 
the advice of Her Majesty’s representa- 
tives in Egypt? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, at the suggestion of Sir Evelyn 
Baring, a Committee was appointed early 
in the year by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, with a view to effect reductions in 
the proposed Expenditure of 1884. Two 
Reports have been received which deal 
with the Ministries of Finance, Justice, 
Public Works, War and Marine, and 
with the Packet Post and Oustoms 
Services. Various reforms and reduc- 
tions are proposed; but until the in- 
quiry is completed, it is not possible to 
say how far these proposals will be 
adopted, nor to what officials the reduc- 
tions will apply. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is not aware that Nubar Pasha ~ 
has expressed any opinion on the pro- 
posals, and is not acquainted with what 
advice Sir Evelyn Baring may have 
given on the subject. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Will 
the noble Lord lay the Report upon the 
Table at once? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; not at once, but in the ordi- 
nary course. 

Lorzpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Why not? 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
CATHOLIC CHILDREN IN NOTTING- 
HAM WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is a fact that the 
Catholic children belonging to the Not- 
tingham Workhouse are daily sent to a 
Board School, although there is a Oa- 
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tholic Public Elementary School within 
a quarter of an hour’s walk by a quiet 
road; whether the same children are de- 
prived ofadequateinstruction in theirreli- 
gion, but have been several times illegally 
sent to the Protestant teaching given in 
the Board School; whether the Govern- 
ment Inspector has more than once anim- 
adverted upon this breach of the Law; 
whether the bishop and clergy of Not- 
tingham have or gett A but in vain, 
remonstrated with the guardians upon 
their conduct; whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board have ineffectually de- 
clared to the guardians that the Law 
requires that the religion of the children 
should be recognized in the choice of 
their school; and, also, what steps he 
proposes to take to vindicate the religious 


liberty of the poor people entrusted to | 


his Department ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, it is 
the case that Catholic children from the 
workhouse attend a school of the Not- 
tingham School Board, and that there 
is a Catholic public elementary school 
within a distance of a mile from the 
workhouse. As to the religious instruc- 
tion of the children, when this arrange- 
ment was last the subject of corre- 
spondence with the Guardians, we were 
informed that the Roman Catholic clergy 
were allowed to visit the children every 
Saturday at any time between the hours 
of 9 a.m. and 5 p.m.; that the children 
go to the Roman Catholic Church every 
Sunday morning ; that the Board room 
is set apart for a Catholic Service each 
Sunday afternoon, the children never 
failing to attend the Service, and that the 
elder children attend Mass. As to at- 
tendance at Protestant teaching in the 
Board school, we received information 
in June last that some of the children 
had not been withdrawn from the re- 
ligious teaching at the school, and we 
instructed one of our Inspectors to 
ascertain the facts by personal inquiry. 
It was found that some of the young 
children had not been withdrawn in 
consequence of the required notification 
not having been given. We were then 
informed by the Guardians that the 
superintendent had been instructed, in 
future, to give this information in every 
case immediately on the admission of a 
child; and as we have received no com- 
plaint on the subject since, we assume 
that these instructions have been com- 
plied with. We have endeavoured to 
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induce the Guardians to send the children 
to the Catholic public elementary school, 
and it is a matter of regret to us that 
they have not done so. We have no 
reason to doubt that those mentioned in 
the Question have remonstrated. We 
have not, however, stated that the 
Guardians are infringing the law in the 
course which they have adopted. On 
the contrary, it appears to us that they 
are within their legal powers in sending 
the children to the Board school, pro- 
vided that the children only receive 
secular instruction, and are altogether 
withdrawn from the religious instruction 
at the schooi. : 


ARMY—THE ABOLITION OF PURCHASE 
—THE RETURN. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
When the Return relating to the cost of 
abolition by purchase, and granted by 
the House last year, will be presented ? 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER: Sir, the 
portion of the Return which refers to past 
expenditure is ready, and can be pre- 
sented forthwith, if desired. The re- 
mainder of the Return is a forecast of 
expenditure for the next 20 years under 
two systems of promotion and retire- 
ment. It can only be arrived at by 
calculation, made separately for every 
regiment of Oavalry and Infantry, of 
the chances of life and retirement for 
each officer during 20 years. The labour 
of such a Return will be enormous; and 
I am unable to say when, in the present 
over-taxed state of the War Office, the 
Return can be finished. But if the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman will consent to a 
slight variation in the Return, I can 
give him the information he seeks, 
based upon the calculated normal yearly 
cost of retirement of officers of Cavalry 
and Infantry under the present Warrant 
and under the Regulationsin force before 
the abolition of purchase. 


EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether any telegrams have been re- 
ceived from General Gordon with regard 
to the ao condition of Khartoum ; 
and, whether, in those telegrams, a 
requisition has been made for British 
Troops ; and, if so, whether he will com- 
municate those telegrams to the House ? 
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Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
following statements attributed to 
General Gordon by The . Times corre- 
spondent at Khartoum— 

“There is a certainty that the emissaries of 
the Mahdi will succeed in raising the tribes 
between this (Khartoum) and Berber. This is 
not owing to disaffection, but to fear caused by 
the pronounced policy of the abandonment of 
the Soudan. We cannot blame them for rising 
when no definite sign is shown of establishing a 
permanent government here. ... . Be sure of 
one thing, If Her Majesty’s:Government do 
not act promptly, General Graham’s victory 
will go for nought, and with the useless ex- 
— of blood the effect of it will evaporate. 

do not believe we shall send any more tele- 
grams, for it is no longer a question of days, but 
of hours ;”’ 


and, whether,j in view of these grav® 
statements, Her Majesty’s Government 
will reconsider their orders for the aban- 
donment 'of Khartoum, and will, in co- 
operation with the Sovereign Power, 
authorize the establishment of a civilized 
government in that region under efficient 
British supervision ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I wish to say that some time ago 
the Prime Minister said that— 


“The Government consider it their duty to 
examine carefully the question how far it ma 
be their duty to produce all the lan 
all the views, and all the steps taken by General 
Gordon from day to day, or how far it may be 
their duty, infthe interests of the great mission 
in which he is engaged, to reserve them,” 


In reference to that engagement, I have 
to say that, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, it would be extremely un- 
desirable in the interests of the Public 
Service—in fact, it would be impossible 
—to make, at the present time, a full 
statement of all the information which 
has been received from General Gordon 
at Khartoum, and that to make a partial 
statement would be only to mislead the 
House. I trust, therefore, that hon. 
Members will not be disposed to press 
for a definite answer to the Questions 
they have on the Paper. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Will the noble Lord have any objection 
to state whether the Government are 
still in telegraphic communication with 
General Gordon ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Yes; telegrams have been received. 
The telegraph appears to have been eut 
for a short time ; but it is, I understand, 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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again restored between Cairo and Khar- 
toum. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT re- 
marked that, as it had been so publicly 
stated, perhaps the noble Marquess 
would have no objection to say whether 
application for British troops to be sent 
either to Khartoum or Berber had been 
made by General Gordon ? 


[No reply was given to the Question. } 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the noble Lord had not answered the 
last paragraph of his Question. 


Subsequently, 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said: I have referred again to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Eye, and I 
find that the last part of the Question 
relates to the policy of the Government 
founded upon the statement of General 
Gordon’s alleged views on information 
said to have been recently received from 
him. I think the hon. Member and the 
House will see that the answer I gave, 
which makes it impossible for the Go- 
vernment to give a full statement of the 
recent information received from General 
Gordon, makes it still more impossible 
for me to give any further explanation 
beyond that which has been already 
given. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—ARRANGEMENT 
OF THE CIRCUITS. 


Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
Mr. Attorney General, If the Order in 
Council published in Zhe London Gasette 
of March 11th, for the holding of the 
Spring Assizes, may be regarded as the 
future arrangement of the circuits, or 
whether the subject is still under con- 
sideration by Her Majesty’s Judges? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENER (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, the Order in Coun- 
cil referred to is the usual Order issued 
in reference to the Spring Assizes, and 
is not in any way connected with the 
contemplated attempt to prevent the 
present waste of judicial strength. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
THE POLAND STREET WORKHOUSE: 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether Mr. Hedley is the in- 
spector upon whose Report the Board 
decided to allow Mr. Bliss to remain as 
Master of the Poland Street Workhouse, 
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after conviction of the charges proved 
against him in August, 1888; whether 
he has recently received from the Poor 
Law Guardians of Holborn Union a 
Letter, stating that if an inquiry into 
the conduct of the Master of their Work- 
house, which they had applied for, was 
conducted by Mr. Hedley, the Guardians 
must decline to take any part in the 
investigation; whether it is true that 
in the Poland Street Workhouse of the 
Westminster Union no arrangement is 
made for allowing persons to live to- 
gether, who, being husband and wife, 
are both above 60 years of age, in ac- 
cordance with the express provisions of 
sec. 33 of 10 and 12 Vic. c. 107; and, 
whether it is true that the Master of the 
said Workhouse recently threatened to 
kick downstairs an old man named 
William Warren, aged 76, who was 
going upstairs to see his wife, to whom 
he had been married for 56 years, bav- 
ing obtained permission to see her ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, the 
inquiry was held by two Inspectors, of 
whom Mr. Hedley was one. With re- 
gard to the Holborn Union, a similar 
Question was asked on the 6th instant, 
when I took the opportunity of express- 
ing our entire confidence in Mr. Hedley’s 
impartiality. With respect to arrange- 
ments for allowing husband and wife, 
when above 60 years of age, to live 
together, no such arrangements are 
made in the Poland Street Work- 
house. On the 8th of January last we 
urged the Guardians to consider the 
subject with the view of giving effect to 
the intentions of the Statute, and the 
matter is now under the consideration 
of the Guardians. As to the case of 
Warren, I have already replied to a 
similar Question by the hon. and learned 
Member for East Surrey (Mr... Grant- 
ham). 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether Mr. J. D. 
Bliss, the Master of the Poland Street 
Workhouse of the Westminster Union, 
has been seriously cautioned by the 
Guardians as to his future conduct, as di- 
rected by the Local Government Board’s 
Letter of the 18th July last; whether, 
if and when so cautioned, the Master 
expressed any regret at having been 
found guilty of the charges and grave 
irregularities stated in that Letter to 
have been established against him, or 
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ave any assurance to abstain in the 
uture from anything calculated to give 
just grounds for complaint ; whether the 
charges reported to have been estab- 
lished against the Master are those set 
forth in the Local Government Board’s 
Letter of the 28th August last, addressed 
to the Guardians ; whether he will lay 
a Copy of such Letter upon the Table 
of the House ; and, whether, having re- 
gard to the charges enumerated in that 
Letter, the Local Government Board in- 
tend to continue Mr. Bliss in the office 
of Master of a Workhouse ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, we 
are informed by the Board of Guardians 
that the letters of the 18th of July and 
28th of August last were read over to 
Mr. Bliss, that he was admonished by 
the Chairman, and seriously cautioned 
as to his future conduct. It was not 
stated whether Mr. Bliss had expressed 
regret or given such an assurance as is 
suggested in the Question. The letter 
of the 28th of August specifies the 
charges which we considered proved 
against Mr. Bliss. We have no objec- 
tion to the production of the several 
letters alluded to, if they are moved for. 
Our decision was communicated in the 
letter of the 18th of July, and it is not 
our intention to re-open the case. 

Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether a blind inmate of the Poland 
Street Workhouse, named Henry Gor- 
man, aged 56, was removed in a dying 
condition from a sick ward into the in- 
sane ward of the Poland Street Work- 
house about mid-day on Thursday the 
20th of December last, and died within 
forty-eight hours afterwards; whether, 
during those forty-eight hours, Henry 
Gorman was without medicine, skilled 
nursing, and any nourishment whatever, 
with the exception of twelve ounces of 
suet pudding ; whether the fact that the 
man was in a dying condition was offi- 
cially reported to the master, and whe- 
ther the master took any notice of such 
report; whether the master, Mr. J. D. 
Bliss, recently threatened to kick down 
the stairs an inmate named William 
Warren, aged 76, who was with Sir 
John Ross in the Arctic Expedition of 
1823, and who was visiting his wife, also 
an inmate, to whom he had been mar- 
ried for 56 years; and, whether, as the 
Westminster Union comprises the pa- 
rishes of St. James’ Piccadilly and St, 
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Anne’s Soho, and forms part of the 
Central London Sick Asylum District, 
all inmates of the Poland Street Work- 
house requiring skilled nursing and 
medical treatment ought to be trans- 
ferred by the guardians, in compliance 
with Gathorne Hardy’s Act, to the In- 
firmary of the district in Cleveland 
Street ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Henry 
Gorman was removed from the sick ward 
into the ward called the insane ward, 
which is used for the temporary deten- 
tion of insane and violent patients, in 
consequence of being noisy and excit- 
able. He had been under the care of 
the acting medical officer, but was not 
considered by him to be, at the time of 
his removal, in a dangerous condition. 
He was seen on the next day and on the 
day following—which was the day of 
his death—by the acting medical officer, 
and on each occasion the man stated 
that he was better. He was during the 
day under the care of a paid attendant. 
The medical officer not having ordered 
special diet, the ordinary diet for the 
day was supplied. In addition to the 
suet pudding, he was, during the 48 
hours preceding his death, supplied with 
meat for dinner on the Friday, and tea 
and bread and butter for breakfast and 
supper. The attendant, considering the 
man worse, gave notice to the master, 
who immediately communicated with 
the relatives, and they were. with him 
on the Friday evening, and again on 
the following day. We do not under- 
stand why the deceased was not placed 
on special diet, at least on the Saturday, 
by the acting medical officer. That offi- 
cer was acting temporarily, and is not 
now in the service of the Guardians. 
As to the case of William Warren, the 
master absolutely denies that he made 
the threat alleged, and there is confirma- 
tory evidence of this. It would not be 
possible to remove all inmates needing 
medical care and skilled nursing to the 
Cleveland Street Infirmary, because it 
is not large enough to hold them. Its 
enlargement is under contemplation, and 
in the meantime it is desirable that the 
Guardians of each of the Unions com- 
posing the district should avail them- 
selves of it to the fullest extent practi- 
cable. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR wished 
to know whether the Local Government 
Board would consider the desirability 
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of taking some steps to enable the old 
people who were over 60 years of age, 
and who were entitled by law to sepa- 
rate accommodation together, to be in- 
formed of that fact; and whether the 
Board would inquire whether the masters 
or matrons of the Metropolitan work- 
houses did not systematically withhold 
that information from the old inmates? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: That is 
a point which I will take into considera- 
tion. 


DELIVERY OF PUBLIO DOCUMENTS— 
THE “ TIMES” AND THE EDUCATION 
CODE. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther he is able to give any explanation 
of the publication in Zhe Times news- 
paper of the New Education Code, toge- 
ther with an elaborate and very favour- 
able commentary, before the text of the 
Code itself has been placed in the hands 
of honourable Members? The hon. 
Gentleman explained that his original 
Question was— 

‘‘ Whether a few copies of the Code, sufficient 
for not more than ten of the members, were 
placed in the Bill Office on Tuesday night, and 
whether the right hon. Gentleman will state 
the name of the Press man to whom an early 
copy of the Code was forwarded by the Educa- 
tion Office, by whose authority it was forwarded, 
and at what date?’’ 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, this Ques- 
tion is evidently put under a misunder- 
standing. I am informed that the 
Queen’s printers began to deliver the 
Code on Tuesday afternoon, and that 
about 5 o’clock on that day 100 copies 
were sent to the Vote Office. The whole 
were delivered before 8 o’clock this 
morning. I do not know whether any 
copies were first given to the Press, and 
I have no power to influence the arti- 
gles in The Zimes or any other paper. 


EGYPT—MAINTENANCE OF THE ENG- 
LISH TROOPS. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, When 
the appropriation in aid, for the year 
1883-4, from the Egyptian Government, 
for the maintenance of English Troops 
in Egypt, was increased from the ori- 
ginal estimate of £144,000 to £276,000 
(page 27, Army Estimates 1884-5) ; 
and, whether any correspondence took 
place between the English and Egyptian 
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Governments upon this increase, and if 
there would be any objection to publish 
it? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, there is no increase in the rate of 
the contributions. The sum of £144,000 
was a payment for six months ; £276,000 
is for a whole year. There is a slight 
variation in the proportion taken to the 
Army and Navy which accounts for the 
larger sum not being exactly double the 
smaller. 


THE AFGHAN WAR — THE GRANT IN 
AID, 1881. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If 
the Imperial Grant to the Indian Go- 
vernment in aid of the Afghan War 
was sanctioned in 1880-81 by Parlia- 
ment on the distinct understanding that 


* it was to consist of a remission of a 


debt of £2,000,000 to India, and six 
annual payments of £500,000 from 
1880-81 to 1885-6; and, why this ar- 
rangement is evaded by making a double 
payment of £1,000,000 in the present 
financial year, under the form of a Sup- 
plementary Estimate, presented during 
the last month of the financial year? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): Sir, in reply to 
the noble Lord, I have to remind him 
that the Vote to which he refers is to be 
taken this evening, and I will then ex- 
plain the reasons for asking it. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 
Mr. 0. 8. READ asked the Chancel- 

lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, If his 
attention has been called to the failure 
of the local authority of the county of 
Norfolk to carry out the slaughtering 
powers conferred upon them by the 
Privy Council, under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, by reason of 
the owner of acalf objecting to its being 
killed; and, if he will arm the local 
authority with more speedy and definite 
powers to slaughter all animals affected 
with foot and mouth disease ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that 
notice in writing did not appear to have 
been given in this case, as the Order in 
Council required. Foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease was not a fatal disorder; and as 
animals affected might in some cases be 
of very great value, the Department did 
not think they ought to give the power 
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of slaughter in all cases without any re- 
lief whatever. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—THE 
DIVIDED PARISHES ACT, 1876—HERE- 
FORDSHIRE. 

Sm JOSEPH BAILEY asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, as to the parishes of Stretton 
Grandisome and Eggleton, in the county 
of Hereford, Whether it is the intention 
of the Government under ‘‘ The Divided 
Parishes Act, 1876,’ to separate the 
parcel of Whitwick from the parish of 
which it forms part ; whether the above 
named parishes constitute a school dis- 
trict, of which Whitwick is one-fifth 
portion; whether, the school having 
been built to accommodate the children 
of Whitwick, the proposed division will 
result in laying a heavier charge than 
at present on the areas of the remaining 
four-fifths of the districts; whether an 
answer will be given on the merits to 
the representation made to the Local 
Government Board by the rector on be- 
half of the parishes; and, whether the 
wishes of the inhabitants will have any 
weight with the Government in any 
pending arrangements ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, 
Whitwick is a part of the parish of Stret- 
ton Grandisome, but is entirely sepa- 
rated from that parish; and, after an 
inquiry in the district, we issued an 
Order in November last, under the Di- 
vided Parishes Act of 1876, annexing the 
isolated part of Stretton Grandisome to 
one of the parishes which it adjoins. 
This isolated part consists of 376 acres, 
and has only one farmhouse and two 
cottages, and the Divided Parishes Act 
was passed for the express purpose of 
providing for the annexation to an ad- 
joining parish of an isolated part of a 
parish, such as that in the present case. 
Stretton Grandisome and Eggleton form 
one school district, and the 376 acres in 
the isolated part are about one-fifth of 
the total acreage of the school district. 
There is not, however, any school board 
for this district; and, as there is no 
school board rate, the separation of 
Whitwick does not necessitate a higher 
charge on the remaining part of the 
parish in respect of the school. But, as- 
suming that there was a school board, it 
appeared at the time of the inquiry that 
the children from the two cottages at- 
tended a school in another parish, and 
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if the children from these two cottages 
attended the schools at Stretton we 
should not consider it a sufficient ground 
for not dealing with this isolated part of 
the parish. We will inform the rector 
of our views on the question. As we 
have received an objection from five 
ratepayers, who constitute one-tenth of 
the ratepayers, the Order becomes pro- 
visional, and we must submit it to Par- 
liament for confirmation. 

Sm JOSEPH BAILEY asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, under the 
Divided Parishes Act, to increase the 
parish of Putley, in the county of Here- 
ford, by about one-fifth; whether the 
schools have been increased at the re- 
quest of the Education Department to 
meet the wants of the parish as it at 
present exists; whether any further in- 
crease of the schools will be necessary 


- forthe enlarged parish, throwing greater 


expense on the ratepayers ; whether the 
parish has appealed against the pro- 
posed action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and, whether the wish of the 
parish, if again clearly expressed, would 
have any weight with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in any pending arrangements ? 
Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, this 
is a case in which we have issued an 
Order, under the Divided Parishes Act, 
1876, annexing to a parish two parts of 
the parish of Woolhope, which are en- 
tirely separated from that parish and 
adjoin the parish of Putley. We have 
no reason to doubt that the effect will 
be to increase the area of Putley by one- 
fifth. The Question as to school accom- 
modation belongs to the Education De- 
partment rather than to us. An Order 
under the Act which I have mentioned 
does not affect school districts unless the 
Education Department gives their con- 
sent. In the present case the Depart- 
ment have given that consent. We 
have received an objection, signed by 10 
ratepayers ; the Order has become pro- 
visional, and we intend to submit the 
Order to Parliament for confirmation. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON’S PROCLAMATION. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is the fact, as stated in a telegram 
from Paris, that ‘the question of the 
slave trade in the Soudan, as raised by 


Mr. George Russell 
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General Gordon’s .proclamation, has 
given rise to an active interchange, 
which is still going on, of Diplomatic 
Notes between London and Paris,” and 
that Lord Granville has declared to the 
French Cabinet “ that England will only 
accept General Gordon’s acts up to a 
certain point ;’’ and, if so, whether the 
Government still accepts full responsi- 
bility for all the measures which General 
Gordon adopts; and, whether the Cor- 
respondence above referred to will be 
laid upon the Table of the House ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that he had referred to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and was informed that there had been 
no interchange of Diplomatic Notes on 
the subject. There was no Correspond- 
ence to lay on the Table. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL. 


Mr. BIDDELL asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, under the 
Representation of the People Bill, the 
present anomaly will be continued, under 
which a resident in a Parliamentary 
borough possessing a 40s. freehold in a 
county has a vote for it, while a resident 
in a county having a £50 freehold in a 
Parliamentary borough cannot vote for 
that borough ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that the 
Bill throughout maintained the distinc- 
tion between the occupation vote for the 
borough and the property vote for tho 
county. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. R. H PAGET asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, with 
reference to the progress of the Conta- 
gious Diseases (Animals) Bill, he will 
now undertake to proceed with the Second 
Reading of that measure immediately 
after the present necessities of Supply 
have been disposed of, and before taking 
a further stage of the Representation of 
the People Bill? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked whether 
the Report of Supply would be taken 
after 12.30? 

Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he was sorry that the 
Government had not been able to make 
any arrangement with the hon. Member 
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for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) for the 
withdrawal of the block against the 
second reading of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill, and that it was 
not, therefore, possible to make the 
arrangements which they had hoped to 
effect on Monday. But in the absence 
of the Prime Minister, whom he had 
not been able to see to-day, he could not 
answer the hon. Member’s Question. 
He would endeavour to do so to-morrow. 
With regard to the Business of that 
evening, it would be necessary, if pos- 
sible, to complete the discussion of the 
Supplementary Estimates. If the Re- 

ort of Supply should, unfortunately, 
fovea to be postponed, the Government 
would put it down for to-morrow. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that he would 
ask a Question bearing upon the OCon- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Bill to-mor- 
row; and he hoped by that time the 
noble Marquess would have seen the 
Prime Minister, and would be able to 
give an answer. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Perhaps the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will be able to answer now a Ques- 
tion of which I have not given him 
Notice—whether he can tell us if he 
intends to introduce the Budget before 
Easter or after ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curmpers): I am not quite 
certain whether I can give an answer 
now, as I have not been able to commu- 
nicate with my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury for the last 
two or three days. Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will put the Question 
some day next week. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOO!YE: I 
will repeat the Question on Monday. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION TO 
THE SOUDAN)—INSTRUCTIONS TO 
GENERAL GRAHAM. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Would the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for War 
inform the House, Whether General Gra- 
ham is still acting under the instructions 
which the noble Lord stated to the House 
had been ‘sent to him a short time ago 
—namely, that he should confine himself 
to such offensive measures as were ne- 
cessary for the defence of Suakin; or 
whether these instructions had been 
altered or modified ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In reply to the hon. Member for North- 
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ampton, I think I may state that the 
instructions which have been issued to 
General Graham have not been mate- 


rially modified. A short time after 
General Graham’s arrival at Suakin 
from Trinkitat he telegraphed to the 
Government stating the measures that 
he and the Admiral recommended to be 
taken ; and we approved of the proposals 
which they made. I am not certain 
whether I communicated to the House 
the exact text of those telegrams; I 
cannot do so at the present moment, as 
I have not got them with me; but I 
should have no objection to answer a 
Question if the hon. Member puts one 
on the Paper. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——_—9———— 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND REVE- 
NUE DEPARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENT- 
ARY ESTIMATES, 1883-4). 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II.—Satarres AND EXPENSES OF 
Crvitz. DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £10,000, Public Works Office, 
Treland. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he should like to 
have some explanation from the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury in regard to the 
working of the Tramways Act of last 
Session. He particularly wished to be 
informed how many applications had 
been made for works of this kind to be 
carried out under the Act; what steps 
had been taken in order to ascertain 
whether the applications were legiti- 
mate; and, also, what influences would 
be brought to bear in order to see that 
nothing but bond fide undertakings were 
sanctioned? He also wanted to know 
what means were taken to ascertain that 
the undertakings themselves were likely 
to pay at least the working expenses ; 
and what would be done to see that the 
guarantors were not subjected to any- 
thing extraordinary in the way of ex- 
penditure in carrying out the works? He 
had always been an opponent, as far as 
possible, of the introduction of unpro- 
ductive public works of any kind into 
Ireland quite as much as anywhere else ; 
and he had reason to believe that the 
loans which were given from time to 








time for public works in Ireland were 
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often given in a reckless manner. He 
could mention two instances which had 
been brought under his notice. He was 
informed, not long ago, that a land- 
owner in the County of Roscommon, 
under this system of lending money for 
alleged improvements on land in Ire- 
land, had borrowed £27,000; and he 
(Mr. Biggar) was able to state, on the 
authority of a large contractor who was 
thoroughly conversant with the subject, 
that not more than £12,000 of this 
amount was expended, the remaining 
£15,000 having been employed in paying 
off the private debts of the landowner. 
In another case, an occupying farmer 
had borrowed a sum of £4,000 for the 
purpose of carrying out improvements, 
and it was a common report that not 
more than £1,000 had been legitimately 
expended. He, therefore, pressed upon 
the hon. Gentleman the propriety of not 
giving a Government guarantee for a 
larger amount than was actually ex- 
pended ; and of not giving a guarantee 
at all in any case where there was 
reason to believe that the works were 
not really required, and where the 
money might not be actually expended. 
There was no doubt that many fictitious 
applications were made, and that esti- 
mates of an extravagant nature were 
prepared. The result was that these 
people obtained a rate of interest not in 
accordance with the amount wanted, but 
much larger than the actual outlay, and 
by these means the unfortunate rate- 
payers were fleeced, and made to give a 
guarantee for unnecessary work. The 
practical result was that the Govern- 
ment, although only guaranteeing 2 per 
cent on the outlay, were, in point of 
fact, guaranteeing 4 per cent for the 
work actually done. He should like to 
have an explanation from the hon. Gen- 
tleman on these points; and he hoped 
the Government would be able to bring 
all the influence they possessed to pre- 
vent, first of all, the ratepayers of Ire- 
land in the guaranteed districts from 
having to pay an unfair rate, and also 
to prevent the English ratepayers from 
being fleeced by fictitious applications. 
Mr. HEALY wished to put a ques- 
tion to the Secretary to the Treasury in 
regard to the resignation of Colonel 
M‘Kerlie, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Irish Board of Works. The Nationalist 
Party in Ireland wanted some informa- 
tion as to the manner in which public 


Mr. Biggar 
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appointments were made in that coun- 
try? They had abstained from making 
any criticism upon the appointment of 
General Sankey, as they wished him to 
have a fair trial. Their attitude had 
been one of observation only ; and whe- 
ther General Sankey came from India or 
the North Pole it would be immaterial 
to them so long as he discharged pro- 
perly the functions of his Office. He 
thought the Irish Members were en- 
titled to know upon what principle the 
system of promotions was carried.out in 
Treland, and he might call attention to 
some extraordinary facts in regard to 
them. In this case, they had General 
Sankey promoted atone bound from Bom- 
bay to the Custom House at Dublin. They 
had Mr. Clifford Lloyd sent from Ennis 
to Egypt, and another gentleman—Mr. 
Blake—had been sent from another 
county in Ireland to the Bahamas. He 
should like to know how these promo- 
tions were carried out? They were in- 
formed by public rumour that, since 
Mr. Jenkinson’s arrival in Ireland, and 
also since the Chief Secretary had taken 
Office in connection with that country, 
India had been coming steadily into 
favour. The public experierce, how- 
ever, of transplanting Indian officials 
had not been of a sufficiently favourable 
character to induce them to receive with 
open arms everybody who came from 
that country. He wanted to be informed 
how General Sankey obtained his pro- 
motion? Did it come from the Viceroy 
of India, or from the Viceroy of Ire- 
land? If it had come from the Viceroy 
of India, how was it that the Marquess 
of Ripon had been made acquainted 
with the fact that a vacancy of this kind 
existed inIreland? It was a remarkable 
fact that when they had a little office like 
this to fill up in Ireland they should have 
to go scouring across the globe for some- 
one to put into it. General Sankey 
might be eminently fitted for the posi- 
tion; but he (Mr. Healy)’ protested 
against this system of shooting a man 
across 25,000 miles of country in order 
to fill up a small vacancy of this kind. 
He thought it cast a reflection on the 
people both at home and abroad. In 
the first place, it must have caused a 
certain amount of sourness among In- 
dian officials that General Sankey should 
be deemed the only person fitted for the 
discharge of these duties in a country 
so far off as Ireland, and the appoint- 
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ment would probably create great dis- 
satisfaction in India. He had no sym- 
pathy whatever with those who were 
of opinion that all positions in Ireland 
should be given to Irishmen. He did 
not want an Irishman to hold a single 
position under the Government of Ire- 
land. The more foreigners they dragged 
in the better pleased he would be, be- 
cause in the end the more disgusted the 
native population would become with 
the Administration of the country. He 
wished to put the matter even upon a 
broader ground. He could not help 
mentioning the fact that the Liberal 
rule in Ireland must, to a certain extent, 
suffer if appointments of this character 
were to be made. It was for the interest 
of the farmers of Ireland to have some 
guarantee of the special fitness of the 
persons who received appointments upon 
the Board of Works. He did not offer 
the smallest opposition to General San- 
key individually; but he wanted to 
know how it was that these extraordi- 
nary long-range promotions were made, 
and that men from Caleutta, Bombay, or 
Madras could be sent over at any time 
to fill vacancies in Dublin? He had 
ealled attention to the fact that Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd had been transplanted to 
Egypt, and that.Mr. Blake had been 
sent out tothe Bahamas. No doubt that 
was because they had good friends in 
the Public Offices in Ireland; but he 
wished to strike a blow against the 
system which brought such persons as 
Mr. Jenkinson into Ireland. . He re- 
joiced at the importation of foreigners ; 
but he thought they ought to have as 
few foreigners as possible who had 
been accustomed to deal with uncivilized 
races. They knew that Mr. Jenkinson’s 
opinion in regard to the treatment of 
Ireland was that the natives should be 
dealt with just in the same ‘manner as 
the Blacks in India. No doubt the Chief 
Secretary had had a large Indian expe- 
rience also, and was inclined to regard 
the Irish people from the point of view 
of a member of a superior race. And 
now they had General Sankey brought 
over; and he should like to know very 
much how it was that General Sankey 
had been appointed? Had he been ap- 
pointed by the favour of the right hon. 
Gentleman? Was he a friend of Mr. 
Jenkinson, or was he a friend of Lord 
Spencer? Was he known to the Chief 
Secretary ; and how wasit that England 
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was 80 very poor in administrative 
ability that she had to go this tremen- 
dous distance in order to obtain an offi- 
cial? He wished to be clearly under- 
stood that it was the system he objected 
to, and not tothe person appointed, and 
he wished to have a full explanation. 

Genera Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had known General Sankey for 
a good many years. He had the highest 
opinion of General Sankey, and he re- 
joiced that so good an officer had been ~ 
appointed to a post analogous to one 
which he had held in connection with 
the public works of Madras. General 
Sankey was, therefore, quite fitted to 
fill the appointment for which he had 
been selected. He believed General 
Sankey would not disappoint the Irish 
people, and he was certain that his gal- 
lant friend would be the last person to 
held an office in which he did not give 
satisfaction. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought it was 
only fair towards the Government that 
he should say a few words upon this ap- 
pointment before the Secretary to the 
Treasury.rose. The observations, how- 
ever, which he meant to offer in regard 
to this peculiar appointment of General 
Sankey were very few. Of course, there 
was no one who would deny that Gene- 
ral Sankey was a gentleman of good 
ability; and he would assume that he 
was competent, endowed with a fair 
capacity, and that he was a man some- 
what younger, and of as'high a type, 
as his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Kincardineshire (General 
Sir George Balfour) who had just ad- 
dressed the House. It was a true 
estimate of the average opinion which 
had been formed, and nobody said any- 
thing more than that. Irish Members, 
however, had a right to criticize and 
challenge an appointment which, on the 
face of it, was inexplicable. As far as he 
could hear, General Sankey had never 
had any connection either with the Eng- 
lish or Irish Service at any period of his 
life. He had never, in the slightest 
degree, been connected with anything 
done under the Treasury. He had no 
knowledge whatever of the way in which 
Acts of Parliament were administered 
like those which it would be his duty to 
administer now in Ireland. As they all 
knew, the Code which General Sankey 
would now have to administer in Ireland 
was a very important one, and must 
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have a great effect upon the well-being 
and contentment of the people of the 
country. He, therefore, awaited with 
some anxiety an explanation from the 
Government to show what there was 
in the past career of General Sankey 
which gave the Irish people a guarantee 
that he was likely to be successful 
in the administration he had now 
been called upon to undertake. It 
was not a question of General Sankey’s 
character, which was not at all im- 
peached, and there was no question as 
to the propriety of his conduct. It was 
not a question as to what his knowledge 
was as an Artillery or Engineer officer. 
The real question was, did the circum- 
stances and position of General Sankey 
show him to be possessed of such re- 
markable qualifications for administer- 
ing the special Code which had been 
passed for Ireland, at a somewhat 
critical and difficult time, as to require 
and necessitate his appointment over 
the heads of others who had spent their 
lives in that country, and who had 
special méans and knowledge that fitted 
them for working this great Code? As 
had been mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), the 
Irish people wanted to know why 
General Sankey was brought over from 
India and placed at the head of a great 
and important Board like the Board of 
Works of Ireland? There happened 
to be already two men of exceptional 
ability in the Department—Mr. Le 
Fanu and Mr. Roberts. Like most 
people connected with Ireland, he (Mr. 
Gibson) was acquainted with those gen- 
tlemen. He knew Mr. Le Fanu to 
be a man of the very highest ability. 
He was a man who, before he accepted 
his present post, was at the head of one 
of the greatest engineering firms in 
Ireland, and had had to do with the 
making of some of the principal rail- 
ways inthat country. It was, therefore, 
considered that the acceptance of the 
office on his part was a circumstance on 
which the country was to be con- 
gratulated. Only recently a Royal Com- 
mission had been appointed to inquire 
into the working of the Board of Works 
in Ireland. That Commission was pre- 
sided over by his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Fermanagh (Viscount Crichton), 
and it went very fully into these matters. 
There might have been some division 
of opinion as to Colonel M‘Kerlie, the 
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late Chairman, although he was, un- 
doubtedly, a hard-working official; but 
there was none whatever as to the other 
members of the Board. No one could, 
or did, question the ability, capacity, 
and knowledge possessed by Mr. Le 
Fanu. Then, again, if there was one 
man in Ireland who, by common con- 
sent, was master of the work of his 
Department, it was Mr. Roberts, who 
had served in all parts of Ireland in 
every capacity. They had only to look 
at him to see that he was a sharp, keen- 
witted, quick, intelligent man, with his 
wits all about him, and able to do the 
work of his Department rapidly and inex- 
pensively. That was said of him by men 
who had known him all their lives. He 
did not know the age of Mr. Roberts; 
but he looked like a man who would 
never grow old. He was probably about 
52 or 53; but he had the appearance of 
a man who was getting younger every 
day. Mr. Roberts was a man who had 
been at work ever since he was 20 years 
of age; and though he had been en- 
gaged in very important public works 
he had never done a single thing except 
in the most excellent way. There had 
never been a complaint against him, and 
he had commanded the unanimous 
approval of all those whose approval he 
had to seek. He was also a man who 
had steadily kept himself aloof from 
everything connected with public life 
and political matters; and he was a 
man who, as far as he (Mr. Gibson) 
knew, enjoyed the respect of persons of 
all shades of politics and of all religious 
creeds in Ireland. His own acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Roberts was not very 
great; but in the interests of these two 
men—Mr. Le Fanu and Mr. Roberts— 
the Committee was entitled to know 
what were the qualifications possessed 
by General Sankey which had compelled 
and coerced the Government to pass 
over these gentlemen. 

Cotone. COLTHURST said, he con- 
curred with what had been stated by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Gibson), that there was general 
surprise in Ireland when Mr. Le Fanu 
and Mr. Roberts were passed over. 
There was, however, one point upon 
which he desired information. He 
wantec to know why, when there was 
occasion some time ago to create a new 


Department for the administration of- 


the loans, it had been considered desir- 
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able to pass over Mr. Le Fanu and Mr. 
Roberts, both of whom knew Ireland 
thoroughly, in order to bring over 
General James, an Engineer officer? He 
believed General James was in every way 
acapable man; but his only connection 
with Ireland was that he had superin- 
tended certain temporary relief works. 
He (Colonel Colthurst) thought that 
these improvements, and the redistribu- 
tion of the loans, should have been 
laced in the hands of someone who 
had full knowledge of the circumstances, 
and he was of opinion that the matter 
was one which required explanation. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked, that the 
conversation which had occurred with 
regard to the appointment of General 
Sankey had been to him very edifying. 
He had heard, with some interest, the 
observations of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Kincardine- 
shire (Sir George Balfour), who had de- 
fended the appointment, and was prepared 
to give General Sankey a certificate of 
character and fitness. It was also realiy 
a refreshing novelty to hear the right 
hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
attacking in that House any Irish official. 
Many more gross official appointments 
in Ireland were allowed by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and the 
Party with whom he acted, to pass 
altogether unnoticed ; and, therefore, he 
welcomed as something quite new the 
display of vigour they had just wit- 
nessed. It was hard to understand 
why the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should have taken upon himself to 
deliver such an effusive euology of Mr. 
Le Fanu and Mr. Roberts, especially 
when the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man intimated that. he was personally 
unacquainted with those gentlemen. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had lived in 
Ireland all his life, and he had known 
one of the gentlemen in question for 
many. years. He was quite able to 
speak of their character and ability, 
although he was not so well acquainted 
with one of them as with the other. 

Mr. SEXTON said, if the House was 
to judge of these gentlemen by public 
rumour, all that he could say was that 
public rumour in Ireland criticized the 
capacity of the Commissioners of the 
Board of Works as having been de- 
veloped and improved by a policy of 
“muddle and meddle.” If the other 
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two Commissioners were such men of 
capacity and competence as had been 
described, surely there was no occa- 
sion for this sour attack upon General 
Sankey at the commencement of his 
career. If Mr. Le Fanu and Mr. Roberts 
were such able men, they might be de- 
pended upon to induct General Sankey 
into the duties of his office. If General 
Sankey had discharged analogous duties 
in another country, it was a flimsy ob- 
jection for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to raise when he said that 
General Sankey was not acquainted 
with the clauses and sections of Irish 
Acts of Parliament. If General Sankey 
was going to undertake the duties with 
a determination to perform them with 
impartiality and vigour the National 
Party would not find fault with him. 
He would have a large and well-paid 
staff of officials under him, and his sup- 
posed ignorance of the clauses of an 
Irish Act of Parliament was altogether 
outside the question. They had had so 
many evil-spirited officials appointed in 
Ireland of late, that he, for one, would 
be slow to object to the appointment of 
aman simply because he came from 
India, if he approached his work witha 
desire to be impartial, and to discharge 
his duties with ability and vigour. Colonel 
M‘Kerlie, the predecessor of General 
Sankey, was an old fossil, and even 
worse than an old fossil; and, whatever 
General Sankey might turn out to be 
hereafter—and he (Mr. Sexton) intended 
to keep his mind perfectly open in re- 
gard to him—it was probably a certain 
impartiality in the gallant General which 
had led to this attack; and nothing 
would have been said to his dispar- 
agement if he had been a true blue, 
thorough-blooded local Orangeman. The 
sum now asked for the Public Works 
Office was £10,000, £8,200 of which was 
asked for under Section 31 of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1881. It appeared 
that an excess of £5,400 was occasioned 
by the employment of 18 additional In- 
spectors at a salary of £300 each, to- 
gether with travelling expenses, amount- 
ing, in the aggregate, to £2,250. He 
should be glad if the Secretary to the 
Treasury, or some of his Colleagues, 
would state what had been the nature 
and extent of the operations accom- 
plished by the Board under this clause 
of the Land Act? So far as he (Mr. 
Sexton) was aware, they had been of a 
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very slim and unimportant character. 
When it was proposed to take this Vote, 
he had given Notice that the House 
would expect from the hon. Gentleman 
some details in regard to the operations 
which had been conducted by the Board 
in reference to fishing piers and har- 
bours in Ireland. The Royal Commis- 
sion appointed under the Act had now 
been for half-a-year at work under the 
Chairmanship of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake). 
He believed that the Commission had 
worked with vigour, although some 
obstacles had been thrown in their way. 
He should like to have the necessary 
particulars, and not merely generalities, 
as to the scheme for providing fishing 
piers and harbours which had been 
sanctioned by the Commission ; secondly, 
he should like to know which of the 
schemes had received the approval of 
the Board of Works; and, thirdly, at 
what time it was expected that the 
schemes would come into actual opera- 
tion ? They were works of great impor- 
tance, and would provide employment 
for a large number, besides keeping the 
people at home; in the next place, the 
construction of these piers and harbours 
would supplement the very poor means 
of employment at present within the 
- reach of the people, especially on the 
Western Coast of Ireland. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Committee would be 
told something practical; and, further, 
that the schemes were nearly completed, 
and that the Board of Works were pre- 
pared to set to work with the erection 
of these piers and harbours iri Ireland. 
He must express his surprise that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Gibson) should take so much delight in 
observing the decrease of the population 
of Ireland, and in gloating over the fact 
that it was fast falling off. [Mr. Grsson: 
No.} The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had, at all events, expatiated on 
the fact that the population of Ireland 
was now under 5,000,000, basing upon 
that fact the propriety of decreasing the 
number of Irish Representatives. He 
(Mr. Sexton) hoped the Secretary to 
the Treasury would be able to give the 
Committee some assurance as to the 
capacity and ability of General Sankey. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was very 
much surprised at the character of 
the observations of his right hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Gibson) in respect 
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to the appointment of General Sankey. 
When Colonel M‘Kerlie’s resignation 
became known it became the duty of the 
Government to provide a successor to 
him, and to review the position of the 
Board of Works, with the view of 
improving the Board as far as possible, 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
complained that certain gentlemen had 


been passed over. Now, he (Mr. Court-. 


ney) did not propose to enter into a 
comparison of the merits of the present 
second and third Commissioners, and to 
contrast them with those of the gentleman 
selected to fill the office of Chairman of 
the Board. He thought it would be 
very injudicious to enter into such a 
comparison, and he was rather surprised 
that such a suggestion should have been 
made. The Government were bound to 
consider the relation of the Board of 
Works to Irish opinion, as well as the 
particular merits of the two gentlemen 
who had been referred to; and they 
had come to the conclusion that it was 
most desirable, without, in the slightest 
degree, desiring to depreciate the merits 
of Mr. Le Fanu and Mr. Roberts, that 
the Chief Commissioner should be a 
person newly brought into the Com- 
mission, and that there should be an 
infusion of fresh blood. His right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had felt it his duty to ascertain where 
the most capable man could be found 
for filling the post of Chairman. The 
appointment had been made by the 
Treasury, and the entire responsibility 
rested upon the Treasury. His right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in making the appointment, had 
paid regard to the particular character 
of the works committed to the Commis- 
sion. He had paid regard to the fact 
that analogous works were undertaken by 
the Department of Works in India. He 
had also considered the reputation which 
General Sankey had acquired in the In- 
dian Department of Works ; and having 
measured his merits in comparison with 
those of the civilians who might have 
been considered eligible for the position, 
he had appointed General Sankey as the 
man who, above all others, appeared to 
be most fitted to discharge the functions. 
Something had been said about bringing 
in an outsider, and the hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) intimated 
that he had no objection to Englishmen 
or Scotchmen being appointed to posts 
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in Ireland. But anyone who ever heard 
General Sankey utter two words would 
discover that he was an Irishman, who, 
in point of fact, was only now returning 
to his native country. He had heard 
that the choice of General Sankey pro- 
mised to be a great success. Geno- 
ral Sankey was an earnest and active 
officer, diligent in the execution of his 
work, and it was thought that he would 
constitute an admirable Chairman of 
the Board of Works. He (Mr. Courtney) 
would not dwell upon the observations 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Gibson) as to General Sankey’s 
presumed ignorance of the Code of Law 
with which the Board had to deal. 
General Sankey would have the assist- 
ance of able and intelligent subordinates, 
and he would be very deficient in intel- 
ligence if he found himself unable in a 
very short time to master the Code of 
Law which applied to public works in 
Ireland. As to the observations of the 
hon. and gallant Member for the County 
of Cork (Colonel Colthurst), it had been 
found impossible to allocate the business 
for which General James had been ap- 
pointed to any of the existing members 
of the Board. The organization of the 
Department would now probably be exa- 
mined; and he believed that it was not 
impossible that there might be a great 
reduction of staff, as well as the infusion 
of increased energy and efficiency into 
the Board. The hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) asked what progress had 
been made with reference to the ad- 
vances which had been made under the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act for loans to 
occupiers of land? He knew that the 
Board had been very active in that 
matter, and had done a fair amount of 
work. [‘‘Oh!”] It was easy to say 
“Oh!” but if hon. Members would 
look at the figures, he thought they 
would find reason to modify that expres- 
sion. He believed they would find that 
the Board of Works had been very 
active, and that they had done a great 
deal of work. He had had occasion to 
discuss this question before with the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), 
who had complained of the inactivity of 
the Board, and objected to the small 
amount of money which happened to 
have been advanced. He (Mr. Courtney) 
had pointed out at the time that the 
comparatively small amount of money 
advanced was not a test of the work 
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done by the Board. The real test was 
the number of schemes examined and 
sanctioned. The amount of the money 
advanced had been upon the progress 
of the work done by occupiers. ey 
were paid the money as they did the 
work. The reason why so small an 
amount of money had been advanced in 
comparison with the work sanctioned 
was that the work actually done was 
but a very small portion for which 
advances had been sanctioned. The 
number of schemes sanctioned under 
Clause 31, up to the end of January, 
was 3,519, and the number sanctioned 
under Clause 19 was 63. The hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had 
pressed upon the Treasury the necessity 
of exercising great care in regard to 
the manner in which the Tramways Act 
was put in motion. The Treasury were 
much indebted to the hon. Member for 
the zeal and energy he had displayed ; 
but a study of the Act would show that 
due precautions had been taken. If the 
hon. Member would look at the 10th sec- 
tion of the Act, and the 4th sub-section, 
which referred to the Orders in Council 
under which these schemes were sanc- 
tioned by the Lord Lieutenant before 
any Order in Council was made, he 
would see that no scheme was sanctioned 
unless it was found that the amount of 
capital was sufficient, and that the autho- 
rities were perfectly satisfied as to the 
bona fides of the scheme. Of course, a 
good deal rested upon the Local Autho- 
rities. The Treasury was not the ori- 
ginal guarantor at all. The Grand Juries 
recommended the scheme; the Lord 
Lieutenant approved of it; and then an 
Order in Council was issued, and the 
guarantee of the Treasury was given. 
He thought the hon. Member for Cavan 
would see that the provisions of the Act 
of Parliament were quite sufficient to 
prevent abuse. There was only one 
other question to which his attention 
had been directed, and that was the 
operations of the Board of Works in 
connection with the fishing piers and 
harbours. He thought he had inti- 
mated before that there was nothing in 
these Supplementary Votes which had 
any reference to the operation of that 
scheme. In order to make sure, he had 
made inquiry in regard to this question, 
and also as to the Barrow drainage, to 
which reference had been made on a 
previous. occasion, and he found there 
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was nothing in the Vote which applied 
to them. It would, therefore, be en- 
tirely out of Order to enter into a dis- 
cussion upon those questions, although 
it would be quite in Order when the 
Votes in the ordinary Estimates were 
laid before the House. 

Mr. HEALY said, he noticed an item 
in the Vote of £350 for ‘‘ excess caused 
by advertisements in anticipation of 
legislation, &c.” Advertisements of 
various kinds were constantly issued by 
the Board of Works; but he was in- 
formed that they were supplied to 
newspapers of one particular shade of 
egal and papers which did not circu- 
ate among the masses of the people at 
all. Asa matter of fact, the advertise- 
ments were given to Orange and Con- 
servative newspapers, which were not 
read by the people generally, but only 
by parsons and land agents, while the 
popular papers were altogether passed 
over. He should like to have an assur- 
ance that General Sankey would exer- 
cise impartiality in regard to the distri- 
bution of the patronage of the Board of 
Works, and wherever there was a news- 
paper—whether it was Orange or con- 
nected with the popular Party—if it 
only circulated a few copies, that news- 
paper should not be supplied with the 
public advertisements ; but the advertise- 
ments should be given to the news- 
papers which circulated extensively 
among the people. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was very 
much surprised to find an item in the 
Vote for an excess caused by advertise- 
ments in anticipation of legislation. He 
confessed that he did not know what the 
Government meant by advertisements 
in anticipation of legislation. He thought 
it was quite enough for the Government, 
when they got their legislation, to try 
and carry it out; but not to impose 
burdens upon the people for advertise- 
ments in anticipation of legislation. 

Mr. DEASY said, he felt it his duty 
to bring under the notice of the Com- 
mittee a matter which he considered to 
involve neglect on the part of this De- 

artment. . He had been surprised to 

ear the Secretary to the Treasury say 
that the recent appointment of General 
Sankey tothe Chairmanship of the Irish 
Board of Works had been made in ‘de- 
ference to Irish opinion. He would like 
to know from the hon. Gentleman how 
he had ascertained the opinion of the 
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Irish people; because he (Mr. Deasy) 
himself happened to be one of those 
people who had often troubled the Board 
of Works with applications, and he must 
say that great dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the action of the Board of 
Works in Ireland. He was afraid that 
that dissatisfaction would continue to 
exist, and that the people of Ireland 
would be actuated by feelings of hos- 
tility towards the Irish Department of 
the Government, so long as the Govern- 
ment placed at the head of important 
Departments connected with the adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs persons who were 
brought from India. He thought the 
Government ought to consult the feelings 
of the Irish people, and that they ought 
not to make appointments over the heads 
of officers long in their employment 
without consulting those who were re- 
sponsible for the Government of Ireland. 
The hon. Gentleman had informed the 
Committee that the Irish Government 
were not consulted in regard to the ap- 
pointment of General Sankey, but that 
it had been made in London. He (Mr. 
Deasy) hoped that state of things would 
not continue; and he must tell the 
Committee that his experience as a 
farmer in the South of Ireland went to 
show that if it did continue very little 
improvement would be carried out under 
the administration of the Board of 
Works. The answer he had received 
to a Question he had put that night was 
erroneous in many respects. 

Mr. COURTNEY rose to Order. He 
thought the hon. Member was entering 
into the question of harbours, which had 
nothing to do with the present Vote. 

Mr. DEASY said, he only wanted to 
show that the heads of the Public Works 
Department in Ireland were incapable 
of carrying out their duties. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that it would 
be altogether irregular to enter into the 
question of the action of the Board of 
Works in reference to Kinsale Harbour. 
It had nothing whatever to do with the 
Vote now under discussion, which was 
simply an Estimate for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of Public Works. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was astounded at the statement made by 
the Secretary to the Treasury. The 
Committee were asked to supplement a 
Vote for a certain Public Department. 
The administration of that Department 
was impugned, and they were told by 
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the Secretary to the Treasury that they 
were not allowed to discuss that adminis- 
tration. He wished to call attention to 
the fact that there was a sum in the 
Vote of £1,100 for salaries, and there 
were also separate sums for travelling 
and incidental expenses. 

Mr. WARTON said, he could see 
nothing in the way in which the Estimate 
was drawn which excluded a discussion 
upon piers and harbours. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF wished 
to point out that when he had made a 
statement in regard to Mr. Errington’s 
expenses he was told that it would be 
quite legitimate to discuss it when the 
Foreign Office Vote was brought up. 
He certainly thought that the Secretary 
to the Treasury had better go into the 
Chair himself. The hon. Gentleman 
had often done so without waiting to be 
asked ; and why did he not do so that 
night? He wished to know from the 
Chairman whether, when the Committee 
were discussing a Vote for any Depart- 
ment, they were not at liberty to criticize 
all the minor details of that Depart- 
ment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : No doubt the way 
in which this Vote is submitted to the 
Committee opens up very large ques- 
tions. The Vote is for the Office of 
Public Works in Ireland ; and I am not 
prepared to say, if it is the intention of 
any hon. Member to impugn the conduct 
of any official in the Office of Public 
Works in Ireland, that it will be out of 
Order to do so. At the same time, I 
think if the conduct of any official is to 
be impugned it should be impugned di- 
rectly in reference to some item in the 
Estimate before the Committee. 

Mr. DEASY said, his object was to 
show the incapacity of the heads of the 
Department of the Board of Works; 
and he was not at all surprised, judging 
from what had taken place, that the 
Secretary to the Treasury should not 
desire to have that question raised. 
This was his (Mr. Deasy’s) first attempt 
to speak in that House, and he was 
not astonished at the treatment he 
had received. It would have been 


more surprising to him if he had 
been treated in any other way. The 
Secretary to the Treasury had been in- 
formed by the head of the Public Works 
Department that the people of Kinsale 
had selected a site for Kinsale Harbour, 
and that it was a fit and proper site for 
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the purpose intended. Now, he (Mr. 
Deasy) would inform the hon. Gentle- 
man that, as far back as the year 1874, 
the people of Kinsale assembled at a 
public meeting and selected a totally 
different site. The Harbour Commis- 
sioners approved of the site so selected, 
and made an application in reference to 
it to the heads of the Board of Public 
Works. All the preliminaries were ar- 
ranged ; but a new Harbour Board came 
into office, many members of which 
were directly interested in changing the 
site of the pier ; several others had pro- 
perty on the site now proposed, who, 
being directly interested in the town of 
Bandon, as against Kinsale, desired 
that the trade and commerce of the 
port should go to Bandon, instead of 
stopping at Kinsale. An application was 
made to the Board of Works for a grant 
previous to the making of the new 
Harbour Board. The grant was given ; 
but, from some unexplained reason, the 
heads of the Department changed their 
minds, and, without consulting the wishes 
of the people of Kinsale at all, ordered 
the pier to be built on its present site— 
they were probably influenced by the 
new Harbour Commissioners who came 
into office in the meantime. He was 
told that the pier was dry at low 
water, and that it was altogether value- 
less. It was built upon a founda- 
tion of about three feet, and 25 feet of 
mud. Theother day an inquiry at Kin- 
sale was instituted by the heads of the 
Department in Dublin, and the Harbour 
Master and others were examined in order 
toastertain if the pier was at all suited for 
the purpose for which it was intended, 
and if it would be of the slightest ad- 
vantage. It was sworn at the inquiry 
that the town of Kinsale would have 
to expend something like £100,000 in 
dredging in order to render it of use. 
He believed that if the dredging were 
carried on as proposed the pier would 
tumble down within a week. That being 
so, he wished to know from the hon. 
Gentleman whether he considered that 
these persons were capable of discharg- 
ing their duties efficiently ; and he fur- 
ther asked the hon. Gentleman to say 
that he would suspend the further pro- 
gress of the work until he was able to 
obtain the opinion of a competent engi- 
neer as to the advisability of altering 
the present site? He had been told by 





the Secretary of the Board. of Works 
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that the contribution made by the Local 
Board at Kinsale was for the sum of 
£2,000; but the Secretary must have 
made a mistake in his figures, because 
the contribution made by the Commis- 
sioners at Kinsale was for £3,000. The 
latest instance of the incapacity of the 
Board had been brought under his notice 
that day. He had received a communica- 
tion from one of his own constituents, 
informing him that last Tuesday, at a 
Petty Sessions near the City of Oork, 
there was a suit against a farmer named 
Sullivan, by the Cork Board of Guar- 
dians, for not having erected labourers’ 
cottages. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is now extending his observations into 
details which would be more properly 
discussed when the regular Votes come 
on. 

Mr. HEALY asked if his hon. Friend 

would not be in Order if he moved to 
reduce that part of the Vote which re- 
lated to salaries by the sum of £100? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, there was 
nothing in this Vote for the salaries of 
officers in this Department. 

Mr. GORST desired to point out that 
these Supplementary Estimates were 
rendered necessary by the increased 
work of the Department. He submitted, 
therefore, that it was perfectly in Order 
for hon. Members to discuss the nature 
of the increased work. If the work of 
the Department was bad, it was not de- 
sirable that the Committee should intrust 
them with more funds. 

Mr. DEASY said, as he understood 
he was in Order he would proceed. He 
did not give these particulars for the 

urpose of enlightening the people of 
reland, who were only too well ac- 
quainted with the manner in which the 
Board of Public Works did their busi- 
ness, but for the purpose of enlightening 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and the Secretary 
to the Treasury. In this case the man 
was fined £54 for neglecting to com- 
plete the work. It was clearly proved 
that it was owing to the delay on the 
part of the Board that he had been un- 
able to go on with the erection of the 
work. The man having no money, he 
made application to the Board of 
Works; a great deal of time was con- 
sumed by correspondence, and up to the 
present he had not received a single 
shilling. He-could multiply instances 
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of this kind; but he would simply ex- 
press a hope that the hon. Gentleman 
would give an undertaking to the Com- 
mittee that the matter relating to the 
Kinsale Pier and Quay should be in- 
vestigated. He trusted, also, the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 


sury would make himself more con- | 


versant with the working of this De- 
partment, of which he was the head, 
and that Irish Members would no longer 
have cause to complain of gross neglect 
on the part of the Board of Public Works 
in Ireland. In case of need he should 
be prepared, if in Order, to give, on a 
future occasion, many more particulars 
than those to which he had asked the 
attention of the hon. Gentleman. With 
regard to General Sankey, his appoint- 
ment had been sufficient to shake what- 
ever confidence the people had in the 
Board of Public Works. This had 
always been very small; but the people 
of Ireland had now absolutely no con- 
fidence in the administration of any 
Act of Parliament intrusted to that 
Board. ' 

Mr. EUGENE COLLINS regretted 
that he had not been present when the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Deasy) commenced his speech. Having 
lived in Kinsale for many years, he 
thought that perhaps he knew more 
about this question than the hon. Mem- 
ber. For the information of the Com- 
mittee, and to put the matter in its true 
light, he might be allowed to say that 
the construction of the pier for the im- 
provement of the Harbour of Kinsale 
had been under the consideration of the 
Local Authorities for a period of 15 
years; that the subject had been dis- 
cussed in every shape and form ; that 
the Local Bodies, the Harbour Board, 
and the Town Commissioners approved 
the scheme ; that patient inquiries had 
been made by the Board of Works on 
the spot ; and that the decision arrived 
at was approved both by the Harbour 
Board and the Town Commissioners; 
and that the selection of the site on 
which the pier was erected was con- 
firmed by the general opinion of those 
Bodies, which were composed of men 
elected by the ratepayers. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was travelling beyond the Ques- 
tion before the Committee in entering 
into details which would properly be 
referred to another Vote, 
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Mrz. EUGENE COLLINS said, he 
had felt himself bound to contradict the 
statements of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Deasy). He thought 
he ought not to allow those misstate- 
ments to be published without making 


‘some explanation in justification of the 


authorities at Kinsale. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he thought the hon. 
Member for Kinsale could hardly be 
aware Of what had been shown at 
the inquiry held within the last few 
days by two of his (Mr. Blake’s) Col- 


_ leagues on the Harbour Commission at 


Kinsale, and that was that the proposed 
works would afford insufficient accom- 
modation. [Mr. Evernz Corts: I 
know perfectly well what is going on. ]} 
A very strong representation had been 
made by certain parties in Kinsale in 
the exact direction indicated by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. The alle- 
gation was that the proposed harbour 
was insufficient for the purposes of the 
fishing vessels frequenting the locality. 
He had to refer also to an observation 
with reference to a statement of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, who had 
said that since the appointment of Gene- 
ral Sankey the Board of Works had lost 
the confidence of the public. He (Mr. 
Blake) had come into official . contact 
with that gentleman in connection with 
an important Commission that he was 
endeavouring to carry out. He could 
say, as the result of his experience, that 
no better officer could have been ap- 
pointed to the position which General 
Sankey now occupied. No one could be 
more anxious to forward every work of 
utility in Ireland that came within his 
province; his zeal in that respect was 
extraordinary. He (Mr. Blake) had no 
personal interest in this question; his 
acquaintance with General Sankey was 
very slight, indeed; he had only met 
him officially; he simply felt himself 
bound, in justice to him as a public 
officer, to say that no appointment had 
been made for years in Ireland which 
reflected so much credit on the Treasury 
as the appointment of General Sankey, 
who was an officer of the highest ability, 
and had earned great distinction in a 
nearly similar position in India, where 
he (Mr. Blake) had heard him spoken 
of in the very highest terms. He was 
perfectly sure the hon. Member would 
be the last man to make a misleading 
statement, and that he would, after he 
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became better acquainted with General 
Sankey’s merits, and especially his capa- 
city and desire to do good service to Ire- 
land, take another view of the matter. 

Mr. KENNY asked what steps were 
being taken to break up the Shannon 
trusts, and to vest the control of the 
harbours from Limerick to the sea in 
Local Bodies ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, they had the 
greatest difficulty in carrying out their 
design owing to the necessity of creating 
Bodies in which to vest those harbours. 
There were no Bodies to be found on 
the spot, and in one instance he feared 
they would be driven to place the harbour 
under a neighbouring landlord. 

Mr. KENNY said, Ireland would be 
astonished to hear that it was impossible 
to get a sufficient number of intelligent 
local men to manage those harbours 
better than at present. 

Mr. COURTNEY, on the subject of 
advertising, denied that political mo- 
tives actuated the Department, but 
promised to communicate with General 
Sankey. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN urged that 
steps should be taken to protect the 
lands adjacent to the Shannon, which 
were sometimes flooded to an extent 
that rendered cultivation impossible. 

Mr. MAYNE said, that the Secretary 
to the Treasury had implied that the 
advertisements of the Board of Works 
were distributed wholly irrespective of 
the political views of newspapers. Whe- 
ther that were so or not he (Mr. Mayne) 
was not aware; but an opinion was gene- 
ral in Dublin that, quite apart from the 
question of politics, there was an almost 
entire absence of advertisements in con- 
nection with any public works in that 
city. The result of that was that some- 
thing very like jobbery had crept in, 
and that the patronage dispensed in con- 
nection with public works in Dublin was 
very largely influenced by political mo- 
tives to the detriment of the public in- 
terest. Prices were paid for wood and 
other materials which would not be paid 
if the works were laid open by adver- 
tisement to public competition, and 
abuses even of a more serious kind were 
very generally stated to exist in Dublin 
in connection with the contracts of the 
Board of Public Works. He had heard 
a statement to the effect that some of the 
floors in Dublin Castle had been covered 
three times over with floor-cloth by one 
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of the contractors to the Department, 
and all at the same time. That state 
of things would be put an end to if the 
work at Dublin Castle, and in other 
parts of the City, were submitted to 
public competition. He was sure that 
the work would then be done at a less 
expense, and that these scandalous state- 
ments would no longer have any exist- 
ence or foundation. He put it to the 
hon. Gentleman that General Sankey 
might bring about a useful reform in 
this respect ; and he would suggest that 
every contract of above £50 should be 
advertised, say, in the newspapers, and 
that the firm tendering to give the best 
value should receive the contract. The 
adoption of that course would, in his 
opinion, secure both expedition and 
economy. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was very glad 
to hear from the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury that it was intended to scrutinize 
very carefully the schemes with regard 
to tramways in Ireland, so as to prevent, 
as far as possible, the plundering of the 
public. Asan instance ofthe way these 
things were managed, he might remark 
that it was alleged, as a proof of the 
rising character of a town in connection 
with which a railway was proposed that 
would cost several millions sterling, that 
during the previous 10 years 10 new 
houses had been built there. That was 
the kind of argument used in favour of 
Irish tramways and railways. With 
regard to loans under the 31st section 
of the Land Act for improvements in 
land, he did not know whether his hon. 
Friends agreed with him; but he always 
looked upon these applications for loans 
with suspicion. He believed that, in 
many cases, a large amount of the money 
obtained was not spent in improvements 
at all; that improper representations 
were made to the Inspectors; and it was 
to be hoped, the attention of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
having been drawn to the subject, that 
he would, as far as possible, take care 
that these loans should be kept within 
reasonable limits. The hon. Gentleman 
knew very well that if these advances 
were not made on good security, appli- 
cation would have to be made to the 
Treasury to wipe off the debts. This, 
from every point of view, was most 
undesirable; and the hon. Gentleman, 
by taking the matter in hand, would do 
something not only in the interest of the 
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British ratepayer, but satisfactory to the 
Irish people. 
Vote agreed to. 





Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 


(2.) £425, Chancery Division and Su- 
preme Court Generally, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Attor- 
ney General whether arrangements had 
been made to relieve the block which 
had existed since last year in the Court 
of Chancery? It would be satisfactory 
to the Committee to know if any suc- 
cessful attempt had been made to meet 
the pressure of business. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that a large number 
of cases had been transferred to the 
Queen’s Bench Division from the Court 
of Chancery. The only other relief that 
could be given would be to exempt the 
Judges of the Chancery Division from 
going on Circuit. This was now under 
consideration, as was also a proposal to 


send only one Judge instead of two into . 


the smaller counties. All the Judges 
would be put into the Commission, so 
that they could be utilized as required 
in the different Circuits. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £985, Central Office of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature. 


Mr. WARTON pointed out that the 
numbers of the Judges and clerks pro- 
vided for in the. Vote was not stated. 
He had frequently complained of the 
way some of the Estimates were made 
up. The entire absence of details made 
it impossible to arrive at a proper judg- 
ment on the Vote. It would be no 
answer to say that details were never 
given in these cases, because some of 
the Votes contained just the details that 
were absent from this Estimate. He 
trusted the hon. Gentleman the. Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would be able to 


supply the information desired, and that - 


he would have the Estimate presented 
in a more intelligible form in future. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he ob- 
jected altogether to this Vote. How 
was it that this additional sum of £985 
was asked for Travelling Expenses? 
The whole Vote, in 1881-2, was only 
£4,800, and in 1882-3 £4,800. This 
increased expenditure not only required 
explanation, but justification. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General had al- 
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of the Chancery Judges going on Cir- 
cuit; but he (Mr. Fowler) ventured to 
think that if the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury gave the Committee the details of 
this Vote, it would be found that the 
charge arose from a much greater evil, 
which inflicted a serious wrong on suitors 
in the Supreme Court — namely, the 
Lords Justices of Appeal going on 
Circuit. Those Judges were sent about 


the country for the purpose of trying | 
persons for trifling offences which could | 


be disposed of at the ordinary Quarter 
Sessions, a practice which he regarded 
as the greatest waste of judicial power 
of which a civilized country could be 
guilty. The present Vote offered one of 
the very few opportunities which pre- 
sented themselves for discussing ques- 
tions of this kind; and he availed him- 
self of it to ask the Attorney General to 
say whether there was any likelihood of 
a stop being put to the custom of sending 
the Lords Justices of Appeal about the 
country to try Quarter Sessions cases ? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
hoped the time had come when the Go- 
vernment would not only consider the 
waste of judicial power involved by the 
Lords Justices of Appeal having to try 
Quarter Sessions cases, but that also 
occasioned by sending any Judges at all 
to try cases of the kind. He thought 
the Committee were entitled to some 
declaration of intention on the part 
of the Government as to whether they 
considered that it was a proper use of 
the judicial force of the country that 
eases which could be tried at Quarter 
Sessions should be allowed to consume 
the time of the Judges of the land. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he endorsed 


_all that had fallen from the hon. Mem- 


ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) with regard to the great in- 
convenience consequent upon the Lords 
Justices of Appeal going on Circuit. He 
(Mr. Grantham) went farther, and said 
that similar inconvenience resulted from 
the absence on Circuit of the Judges of 
the Court of Chancery, who were often 
called upon to try cases with which they 
were in no way familiar; and the result 
of it was that the time of the suitors 
was wasted, and great expense incurred 
by the country, in prolonged attendance 
at Assizes. Certainly, he trusted that 
Her Majesty’s Government would see 
their way to put a stop to this practice, 
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especially when it was known that the 
only reason for this anomaly was their 
desire to put the Judges on an equality 
as to expenses incurred in going Circuit ; 
or, in other words, because the Common 
Law Judges had to pay £500 a-year for 
Circuit expenses, it was admittedly un- 
fair that Chancery Judges should receive 
the same salary as Common Law Judges, 
and yet not be liable to any similar 
reduction; and, therefore, instead of 
paying the expenses of the Common 
Law Judges, the Government preferred 
to send Judges unfitted for their work 
on Circuit, in order to make them pay 
lodging expenses and railway ‘fares to 
the amount of £800 a-year—a most 
wretched economy, and only worthy of 
a Liberal Administration. 

Mr. WADDY said, he hoped they 
would succeed in getting some expres- 
sion of opinion with regard to this serious 
matter. It was hoped that it would be 
a good thing to have one Court instead 
of the old-fashioned Courts, which were 
numerous; it was thought that in time 
the new arrangements would work 
smoothly and harmoniously. The re- 
sult, however, had been that pointed 
out by the hon. and learned Member 
for East Surrey (Mr. Grantham). The 
expenses of going Circuit amounted to 
something like £500 a-year, and Judges 
had been compelled to pay them out of 
their own pocket; because it was felt 
that the official and judicial position of 
the Judges required them to undertake 
certain expenses. As it was a grossly 
unfair thing to fine certain Judges £500 
out of a salary of £5,000, or, in other 
words, to reduce their salary to £4,500, 
it was thought the only way to protest 
was not to pay the expenses. He hoped 
that the time was coming when this 
matter would be looked at-in a fair and 
reasonable way. The Chancery Judges 
did Chancery work well ; but they them- 
selves would admit they did not do as 
well work to which they had not been 
accustomed. 

Mr. CROPPER desired to say a few 
words in support of the position taken up 
by the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler). He came from a 
county in which they had as often as 
not to give the Judge a pair of white 
gloves. It was felt to be very trouble- 
some, and to be a great waste of time 
by the common jurors and others, to 
assemble time after time in the county 
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town to go through the same ceremony. 
It seemed, moreover, a great pity that 
the whole retinue of the Judges should 
be brought down in order that the cere- 
mony he had mentioned should be per- 
formed. He agreed with some of the 
hon. Gentlemen who had preceded him 
that many of the cases now tried at 
Assizes might with advantage be tried 
at Quarter Sessions; and he earnestly 
hoped that this opportunity would not 
be lost in pressing on the Government 
the desirability of initiating some reforms 
in the direction indicated, 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that, before the 
Attorney General replied to the ques- 
tions which had been addressed to him 
by so many hon. Members, he would 
suggest that one means of relieving these 
learned Gentlemen from some of their 
duties was that the Government should at 
an early date, by means of legislation, 
prevent the possibility of English Judges 
interfering with the jurisdiction of Scot- 
tish Courts. [Zaughter.| Hon. Gentle- 
men might think it was a matter for 
amusement that a Scottish Representa- 
tive should make a complaint; but he 
assured them it was no matter of 
jest in Scotland that the Supreme 
Courts should have come so much into 
conflict as they had done on a recent 
occasion; and he thought it right to 
submit that the people of Scotland 
should not be trifled with in this fashion. 
They had got on for 150 years without 
conflict between the Courts of England 
and Scotland ; and it was not till within 
the last few years that the Supreme 
Court of Judicature had interfered with 
the Scottish Courts. He wished to bring 
under the notice of the Government the 
fact that unless something were done to 
prevent: conflict of jurisdiction, or to 
prevent the English Courts interfering 
in any way with Scotchmen in cases 
affecting themselves in Scotland, it 
would be a very serious matter, and 
would be viewed as such by the people 
of his country. The Union, which was 
framed upon the supposition that it was 
to exclude the interference of the English 
Courts in Scottish cases, had been vio- 
lated to a decided extent by certain de- 
cisions which had been given in the 
Court of Chancery and elsewhere on 
recent occasions. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) agreed with a great deal 
that had fallen from hon. Members, and 
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he sincerely wished he could make a 
statement that would be more satisfac- 
tory to the Committee than he feared 
he could make. It was impossible to 
make any announcement as to the in- 
tentions of the Government in this 
matter. He might say, however, that 
the Lord Chancellor had asked for the 
assistance of certain Judges, with the 
view of arriving at some practical 
remedy for the evils which they all knew 
existed. He must point out that this 
was not a question on which the Go- 
vernment could act exactly as they 
wished in order that the block in the 
business of the Courts might be re- 
moved, or that certain Judges would not 
need to go Circuit. Directly any step 
was taken to prevent any unnecessary 
expenditure in judicial strength opposi- 
tion to such action exhibited itself; and 
the Government were told that it was 
very advisable that justice should be ad- 
ministered in the different counties, be- 
cause it was well the people should be 
instructed in the manner in which jus- 
tice should be administered. Directly 
there was a suggestion that there should 
be any such economy in judicial time, 
even the smallest Assize town, where, 
perhaps, no substantial business was 
done, found reason to make protests 
against any alteration of the system of 
holding Assizes. He was sure there 
were many hon. Members who were con- 
scious of the objection their constituents 
had to the removal of certain Assize 
business. All these questions must be 
considered. He did not mean to say 
they all ought to prevail; but it was 
wise to take the assistance of everyone 
to see that no towns were passed over 
unduly. Undoubtedly, the observations 
made in the House would be of great 
use, inasmuch as it showed what might 
be the opinion outside the House as to 
planning some system whereby judicial 
strength should not be thrown away, 
but that it should only be brought to 
bear where it was absolutely required. 
He could assure the Committee that 
those who had the consideration of this 
matter in hand were fully alive to the 
necessity of reserving the Judges of the 
Supreme Court within their own sphere. 
The fact was admitted on all sides that 
it was a great evil that Appellate Judges 
should have to leave London to go Cir- 
cuit ; and he fully recognized the great 
importance in the administration of 
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criminal justice of having men to try 
the cases who had had some experience 
in criminal cases. He wished he could 
say more than that the matter was under 
the consideration of the Judges. Of 
course, it was necessary to listen to 
every view and every suggestion ; but 
he would not fail to report what had 
occurred that night to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
there was one question he had to ask 
with regard to this Vote. He had al- 
ways understood that the Judges paid 
their own travelling expenses when on 
Cireuit—— 

Mr. COURTNEY: The old Circuits— 
not the new. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
what was the meaning of the charge of 
£985? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that two new 
Circuits had been formed; and it was 
felt that when they increased the num- 
ber of Circuits they could not reasonably 
expect the Judges to pay the expense of 
going the new Circuits. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he did not 
think the Committee really understood 
the question of the expenses of Judges. 
It was generally believed that the money 
Judges expended was spent in defraying 
their own personal expenses; but that 
was not so, for the £500 a-year which 
it cost them included judicial dinners 
given to the magistrates and to the Bar, 
in almost every town they went to, be- 
sides the expenses of a retinue of clerks 
and servants. If the public were aware 
of the facts he was persuaded they would 
see reason why Judges should not be 
called upon to pay the expenses of going 
Circuit. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY quite un- 
derstood the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir Henry James) was 
not in a position to make any binding 
announcement; but his reply did not 
cover the point which he (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) raised just now—namely, the 
question relating to the trial of criminal 
cases. 

Mr. WADDY said, the point which 
he had raised was purely one of money, 
and the Lord Chancellor and the Lords 
Justices could hardly make a recom- 
mendation upon it. The Motion must 
come from the House; in point of fact 
from the Government. 
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Mr. WARTON said, he saw great 
force in what the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Waddy) had said. There was too much 
legislation by Judges. It was scan- 
dalous that legislation should be hurried 
through the House as it was last Ses- 
sion, and that power should be given, 
after only a few hours’ discussion, to 
Judges to make momentous changes in 
the Rules and Orders of the Courts. He 
hoped there would be no more Commit- 
tees of Judges. He was sure the At- 
torney General wished to do all he could 
in the interest of the Profession; but he 
was afraid it was the Secretary to the 
Treasury who drew the purse strings too 
tightly in matters of great importance. 
The administration of justice was of the 
highest importance, and if one or two 
Judges more were required they ought 
to be supplied. The Secretary to the 
Treasury, however, put the Attorney 
General in the humiliating position of 
making an insufficient number of Judges 
do the work. The evil was getting worse 
and worse; and until the fact was re- 
cognized by the Treasury that more 
Judges were required no alteration of 
the Circuits would be of the slightest 
avail. He had to complain of that ab- 
surd alteration brought in by the Judica- 
ture Acts, by which an attempt was made 
to join things which were perfectly dis- 
tinct. Now and then there would be a 
few men, like Lord Westbury, who 
would be able to understand Equity 
Law as well as Common Law. For 
years, and even now, there was the 
scandal of sending Equity Judges to try 
criminal cases. It would not be decent 
for him to name particular Judges, and 
he would not do so; but he maintained 
that most scandalous miscarriages of 
justice had taken place in consequence 
of Equity Judges being sent down to try 
criminal cases. He knew nothing more 
unseemly than that a man should be 
tried for murder, for instance, by a man 
who had had nothing to do with criminal 
cases; it was a barbarous idea. He 
hoped there would be a_ thorough 
abandonment of the ridiculous idea that 
Equity Law and Common Law could be 
administered by one man. Absurd 
changes had been carried by the igno- 
rance of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, who knew nothing about the 
questions upon which they voted. It 
was shocking that because there was 
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now an ignorant majority behind the 
Government sacred old principles should 
be destroyed, and grand old institutions 
torn up by the roots. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (sir 
Farrer Herscnett) said, he would not 
say more, in respect to what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Warton) had 
just said, than that the great change re- 
erg by the fusion of Law and 

quity was not made by this terrible 
Ministry and supported by the present 
servile majority, but was made by hon. 
Gentlemen who now sat on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House. He, however, 
rose chiefly to say a few words in reply to 
what his hon. Friend behind him (Mr, 
Ramsay) had stated about the conflict 
between the Scottish and English Courts. 
His hon. Friend had alluded, no doubt, 
to a well-known case decided recently in 
the House of Lords, and which seemed 
likely to come up for decision there 
again. Of course, it would not be right 
for him to make any allusion to that case, 
because it was now on its way to the 
House of Lords; but he was sure his 
hon. Friend would be glad to know that 
Rules had recently been made which 
limited very much the cases in whiclr it 
was possible to sue in England a person 
resident in Scotland ; and he would also 
be glad to know that those Rules met 
many of the cases to which attention had 
been called and exception taken lately. 
He would further be rejoiced to know 
that only yesterday the Court of Appeal, 
in a particular case, overruling a deci- 
sion of the Divisional Court, decided that 
a Scotchman out of the jurisdiction ought 
not to be served with a writ by the Eng- 
lish Courts, and that the litigation ought 
to be conducted in Scotland. That was 
a decision given only yesterday in the 
Court of Appeal ander the new Rules; 
and he thought his hon. Friend would 
find that those new Rules would meet 
most of the evils of which there had 
been just cause for complaint. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
must be very puzzling to anyone not ac- 
quainted with the House to arrive at 
any distinct opinion with regard to the 
Rules and Orders which regulated their 
discussions. When he left the House 
some time ago an hon. Member had been 
ealled to Order because, in discussing a 
al Vote in aid of Public Works in 

reland, he was proceeding to comment 
upon the administration of that Depart- 
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ment; and yet he found that an hon. 
and learned Gentleman, speaking on 
behalf of the Government, could discuss, 
under a Vote for the Travelling Expenses 
of Judges and Clerks in England, the dif- 
ference between the judicial finding in 
Scotland and that in England. That 
appeared to him to be travelling very far 
afield from the Vote; perhaps that was 
the only connection with the item of 
travelling which could be established. 
He would not follow the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) into 
the discussion on the wisdom of the 
fusion, or what was called the fusion, of 
Law and Equity under the Judicature 
Act of 1875, or upon the advisability of 
making use of Equity Judges for the 
trial of criminal cases. But with regard 
to the subject-matter of this particular 
Vote, it was perfectly well known—it 
was an open secret—that the reason why 
there was so much difficulty in getting 
Judges to go Circuit was that they were 
put to pecuniary expense which, if they 
did not go Circuit, they would not be put 
to. Under those circumstances, it did 
seem extraordinary that, while they 
voted, and voted without any difficulty 
or opposition, £10,000, £20,000, and 
£30,000 for such stupid things as Royal 
Yachts, which no one saw, except the 
officers who drew their pay half-yearly 
for serving upon them, they should 
refuse £5,000 or £10,000 for an extra 
Judge or two to get rid of the scan- 
dalous arrears in the Courts of Justice, 
by which the whole body of the public 
were injured, and suitors were put to all 
sorts of unnecessary expense and per- 
fectly unjustifiable delay. It did seem 
to him that, instead of coming for a 
miserable £985 on account of Travelling 
Expenses of Judges and Clerks, while 
the people’s business in the Courts of 
Justice was so scandalously delayed, it 
would be more worthy of a great and 
civilized Government to come forward 
and say—‘‘ The great object of Govern- 
ment is to secure justice between man 
and man; and therefore we propose a 
very much larger Vote on account of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature than we 
have submitted to Parliament before.” 
If that were done, he was perfectly cer- 
tain that House would not hesitate to 
vote, if needs be, another £100,000 for 
the purpose of such a service. 

Mr. RAMSAY merely rose to say, 
with reference to the remarks of the hon. 
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and learned Solicitor General (Sir Farrer 
Herschell), that no arrangement of the 
kind that he had indicated—an amending 
of the Rules framed by Judges of the 
English Court—would be satisfactory to 
the people of Scotland. They were en- 
titled to protection against the intru- 
sion of English jurisdiction into Scotch 
Courts, and it was that of which they 
had just cause tocomplain. He felt it 
was necessary that he should say this, 
for the purpose of preventing the idea 
that any arrangement of the kind the 
Solicitor General had indicated would 
settle the matter in a satisfactory way. 
It should be put beyond the power of 
the English Judges to sanction the in- 
terference of any English Court in a 
Scotch case. 

Vote agreed to. 

(4.) £9,916, County Courts. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had no inten- 
tion to criticize the Vote in detail, be- 
cause, after all, the sum wanted was not 
a very large one. What, however, he 
wanted to ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James) was, whether it was the 
fact that, for some time past, there had 
been the tendency rather to diminish the 
number of County Court Judges? If 
that be the case, how was it that the ex- 
penditure in respect of County Courts 
was increasing and not diminishing ? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked, 
whether the increase in the expenditure 
on County Courts was in any part due to 
the operation of the new Bankruptcy 
Act ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: No; inthe year 
which is now expiring the expenditure 
is rather less. 

Mr. WARTON said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Attorney General would 
answer the question he (Mr. Warton) 
had put to him—namely, whether, by a 
re-arrangement of Circuits, there had not 
been a decrease in the number of 
Judges ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was not aware 
that there had been any re-arrangement 
of Circuits. He knew it was contem- 
plated to do away with ono or two if 
the opportunity was afforded. Of course, 
they must wait for the opportunity be- 
fore they could effect any re-arrange- 
ment. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(5.) £5,100, Police — Counties and 
Boroughs (Great Britain). 


(6.) £100, Convict Establishments in 
England and the Colonies. 


(7.) £4,700, Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools (Great Britain). 

Mr. GIBSON asked if the Secretary 
to the Treasury was in a position to tell 
the Committee if anything was likely to 
result from the recent labours of the 
Industrial and Reformatory Schools 
Commission ? 

Me. HIBBERT said, that perhaps 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would allow him to answer the question. 
The Report of the Commission had been 
received, and had been issued to both 
Houses of Parliament. The Home Se- 
cretary had sent copies of the Report to 
the Departments which would be affected 
by it—namely, the Education Depart- 
ment, the Local Government Board, and 
the Treasury, and he had asked for 
their observations upon it. As soon as 
the replies were received his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Home Secretary 
would consider in what way action 
should be taken to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Commission which 
were contained in their Report. He 
ought to add that the work of the Com- 


‘mission had been most ably conducted, 


and that he hoped their labours would 
result in great advantage to the classes 
affected. A copy of the Report had also 
been sent to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land’s Department, and to Scctland. 
Eart PERCY asked if the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hibbert) could inform the 
Committee what was the cause of the 
continual increase in the number of 
children sent to the schools in question ? 
Mr. HIBBERT said, the increase of 
children had been much greater than 
was anticipated when the Estimates 
were framed. The number in the pre- 
sent year had increased from 11,197 to 


,12,160; and it was owing to this great 


increase that this Supplementary sum 
was required. The Department were 
not aware of the cause of the increase, 
except that Industrial Schools were made 
use of more liberally than formerly. He 
believed that when the cause came to 
be ascertained it would be found that 
the whole subject required serious con- 
sideration. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY reminded 
the Committee of the flourish of trum- 
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~~ with which the right hon. and 
earned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
announced what he was going to do with 
regard to juvenile. offenders, when he 
first succeeded to Office. As a mat- 
ter of fact, very little was done until 
a great scandal occurred in regard to 
one particular school. Had it not been 
for the disclosures connected with the 
school to which he alluded, they would 
not have had this Royal Commission, 
the Report of which they had been wait- 
ing for previous to legislating with re- 
gard to juvenile offenders. Could the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hibbert) say whe- 
ther the increase in the number of chil- 
dren was due to the operation of the 
little Act—the Industrial Schools Act 
Amendment Act—which was passed, he 
thought, in 1880, and which brought in 
a fresh class of children? It was esti- 
mated at the time the Act was passed 
that it would increase very largely the 
number of children admitted to the 
schools. 

Mr. HIBBERT was not able to say 
whether the increase was due to the 
operation of the Act to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) referred ; but the whole of the 
increase was in respect of English In- 
dustrial Schools; it had nothing to do 
with Reformatory Schools at all. 

Eart PER said, he thought the 
Act to which his hon. and Jearned Friend 
(Mr. Stuart-Wortley) alluded did refer 
to Industrial Schools. It affected chil- 
dren belonging to a certain class, whose 
sad condition had been the cause of 
great anxiety, and it was found at one 
time extremely difficult to induce magis- 
trates to send children to Industrial 
Schools. It would be exceedingly in- 
teresting to know whether there had 
been any change in the disposition of 
magistrates to send children to Indus- 
trial Schools. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, a great part 
of the increase was due to the new sys- 
tem affecting Industrial Schools which 
had been introduced in recent years. 
He would gladly make further inquiry 
and to confer with the noble Earl. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, that one 
of the most valuable parts of the Report 
of the Royal Commission was that which 
referred to the elementary education of 
the children in Industrial and Reforma- 
tory Schools. It was not sufficient to 
give the children an industrial educa- 
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tion; they required an education such 
as was given in elementary schools. He 
was glad to hear from his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hibbert) that the Government 
meant to take the Report of the Com- 
mission in hand in earnest, and that it 
was not to be put where a great number 
of Blue Books were put—out of thought 
and out of sight. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR inquired 
how many Industrial Schools there 
were ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, there were 12 
Industrial Schools in England. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought that 
when the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hibbert) 
went fully into the question he would 
find that the Act to which the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) referred did not account for a 
tenth part of the increase in the number 
of children sent to Industrial Schools. 
In the present day there was a great 
deal of fanaticism about education, and 
he (Mr. Warton) was inclined to attri- 
bute the increase to education. He rose 
chiefly, however, to point out that the 
law, as it at present stood, worked great 
hardship and wrong. For instance, a 
child could not be admitted into a Re- 
formatory School unless he had under- 
gone aterm of imprisonment. He put 
it to this wise and philanthropic Minis- 
try whether they could not so alter the 
law that children who had committed 
some trivial offence could not be sent to 
a Reformatory School without their being 
first of all degraded by being sent to 
prison ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the point raised 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
been considered by the Royal Commis- 
sion, and one of their recommendations 
was very much upon the lines the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had taken up. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £730, Broadmoor Criminal Luna- 
tie Asylum. 

Mr. RAMSAY pointed out the neces- 
sity of securing greater economy in the 
management of this asylum: The ex- 
pense of it was very great, and frequently 
attention had been called to the matter 
in Parliament. It was said that the 
present increased expenditure arose from 
natural causes—that it was owing to the 
increase of the number of patients re- 
tained in the asylum. It was estimated 
that there would be 515 patients; 
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whereas the daily average number ac- 
tually maintained was 530. The charge 
was £27,450, so that about £50 was 
taken for each criminal. He hoped his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hibbert) would take 
the matter into consideration ; because 
he was persuaded that, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman compared Broadmoor with Perth, 
he would find he could secure greater 
economy with great advantage to the 
patients and to the public. 

Mr. GIBSON noticed that the victual- 
ling for patients and attendants cost 
£9,745. That accounted for £18 5s. 
per inmate. In addition, there was the 
cost of clothing for the patients—£1,120 
—but that was only a very small sum 
out of the total. He would like to know 
what it was that the Government cal- 
culated was the expense of each inmate 
in the asylum ? The estimate of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ramsay) seemed a very 
high one, and he (Mr. Gibson) would 
like to know whether it was correct ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was sorry to 
say the average cost was very high in 
the Broadmoor Asylum—he believed it 
was about £45 per head. Attention had 
been drawn to the great cost of the in- 
mates; it had been noticed in the House, 
and great attention had been paid to the 
subject by the Department. One ought, 
in justice to the Managers of Broadmoor 
Asylum, say that, for many years past, 
they had been reducing the cost. Of 
course, it might be still very much in 
excess of what the cost of criminal luna- 
tics was in Scotland. . [‘‘ Or Ireland!” ] 
Or Ireland. At the same time, one was 
obliged to note the fact that this class of 
dangerous lunatics required a great deal 
of attention. 

Mr. GIBSON: They are not neces- 
sarily dangerous. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, a great many of 
them were dangerous—they were all 
criminals, and he knew many of them 
were dangerous. The increased cost was 
owing to the increase of 15 inmates 
upon the number who were estimated 
for when the original Estimates were 
sentin. The charge in respect of those 
inmates was £470. The remainder of 
the money now asked for was to go 
towards the repair of a wall which was 
destroyed in the recent gale. He must 
say also,-in justice to the Council of 
Suspervision, that they had not for 10 
years past come to Parliament for a 
Supplementary Vote of any kind. 
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Mr. RAMSAY said, the cause of the 
great expense of criminal lunatics was 
not that they were dangerous. The 
class who were the greatest expense 
were those inmates who were not luna- 
tics at all, but who in a fit of delirium 
tremens committed a crime. They were 
confined as lunatics, although now they 
might be perfectly sane. fie believed 
there were none of the inmates who were 
so difficult to manage as that class. 

Mr. WARTON said, he did not quite 
understand how it was the average cost 
per head was only £45. If the Com- 
mittee would take the trouble to divide 
£27,450 by 530 they would find that the 
cost was £51 per head. 

Mr. HIBBERT : It is £45 per head, 


exclusive of buildings. 
Vote agreed to. 


(9.) Motion’made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£15,090, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1884, of Criminal Prosecutions and other 
Law Charges in Ireland, including certain Al- 
lowances under the Act 15 & 16 Vic. c. 83.” 


Mr. O’BRIEN said, he thought it 
would be well if the Committee were in- 
formed whether this Vote included a 
sum of an analogous character to a sum 
referred to in the Report of the Auditor 
General. The Auditor General, under 
Sub-head E of his Report, showed that 
£1,087 16s. had been paid to Counsel 
and Law Officers in respect of the action 
brought by United Jreland against the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Forster). ‘‘ These ex- 
penses,”’ the Auditor General reported— 

‘* Are very similar in character to those in- 
curred in 1873 in defending the Government in 
connection with the Phoenix Park riots, which 
expenses were shown under a separate sub-head. 
It would seem desirable where very heavy ex- 
penses are incurred for purposes of defence the 
course adopted in 1873 should be followed.” 
He (Mr. O’Brien) thought it would be 
desirable to know whether there was 
any sum of a similar character proposed 
to be included in this Vote? If so, it 
would be objectionable, not only because 
it was not set out as a sub-head, but also 
because of the enormous disproportion of 
the costs to the work done. The charge 
of £1,087 appeared to him most extra- 
ordinary. The trials in reference to the 
riots in the Phoenix Park were very pro- 
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longed and very expensive. The action 
brought by the proprietor of United Ire- 
land never went beyond the initiatory 
stage. The writ was served, and he 
believed the statement of defence was de- 
livered, but no motion was made, no wit- 
nesses were summoned. The case never 
came for trial; therefore, it was of a 
totally different character to the case of 
the Phosnix Park riots. The action was 
brought at the time the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Forster) was in the zenith of his coercive 
power in Ireland. The police were in 
the habit of pilfering copies of the paper 
and hunting the editors from city to city. 
The action was brought; but before any 
proceedings could be taken the right 
hon. Gentleman had come to grief. No 
doubt both sides were glad of the truce ; 
at all events, United Ireland dropped the 
action. But he desired to know how 
this £1,000 could possibly have been 
_ expended? The right hon. Gentleman 
in seizing the newspapers no doubt acted 
on the advice of the Law Officers of the 
Crown; butthey were paidintheordinary 
way for such advice as that; indeed, he 
found that in that very year the Attorney 
General for Ireland received something 
like £8,000 for work done. He could 
- have had no work in connection with 
the United Ireland action that he (Mr. 
O’Brien) could imagine which would en- 
title him to receive anything like £1,000. 
It would be well that they should 
know whether the costs of any other 
prosecution were included in the Vote, 
more especially as United Ireland was 
not yet in smooth waters with the Go- 
vernment— United Ireland was still in 
litigation. He wouid not refer to the 
nature of the litigation, though it was 
such in regard to which the Government 
could scarcely be considered altogether 
indifferent. Perhaps the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Walker) would say 
whether the public money under this 
Vote could be utilized in respect of the 
litigation to which he referred ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, that 
the Vote related to the trial of persons 
for murder, and was largely due to 
changes of venue. It did not include 
any sum whatever in reference to the 
matter spoken of by the hon. Member. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had no information 
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to give as to the action brought by 
United Ireland 2—£1,000 seemed a large 
sum to pay in respect of proceedings 
which never came before a Court. 

Mr. HEALY said, they could make 
all excuse for the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Walker), because he was 
not in Office at the time the proceedings 
in question were taken. It was, how- 
ever, very desirable that these figures 
should be set out in sub-heads. He 
could not understand how any hon. 
Gentlemen could pass an enormous Es- 
timate of £10,000 without a single word 
of explanation. How was it that any 
auditor could pass unspecified and un- 
itemized such a large amount ?—£1,000 
was an absurdly large sum to give for 
advice in an action which never came 
into Court. It, however, only showed 
English Members who were anxious for 
economy—-though now-a-days he found 
there were very few of such Members— 
how the public funds were distributed 
amongst Irish Law Officers. Some of the 
Officers who had drawn large amounts 
out of the Public Exchequer were now 
no more; some of them were on the 
Bench; and it was, of course, hard to 
expect the Members of the present régime 
to defend the past system. He was 
anxious to call attention to one or two 
points in connection with the change of 
venue, to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Walker) had referred. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated that this Estimate was largely due 
to the changes of venue. Money could 
not be spent in a worse manner. He 
(Mr. Healy) strongly objected to the 
changing of a venue; and he joined 
most heartily with Lord Chief Justice 
Morris in the condemnation of the prac- 
tice of taking agrarian offenders out of 
the venue where they were known, and 
submitting them to Dublin juries, who 
were prejudiced against them. He re- 
gretted the Lord Chief Justice did not 
see his way, as a Member of the Privy 
Council in Ireland, to condemn the prac- 
tice until Orangemen were to be tried. 
Better late than never. They were glad 
to have the support of his Lordship in 
this matter, although it came so late 
in the day. The Committee would re- 
member that the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Coleraine (Sir Hervey Bruce) 
grew virtuously indignant the other day, 
because Londonderry was aspersed, and 
because the Attorney General for Ire- 
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land had ventured to send the case of 
Doherty to Sligo for trial. The hon. 
Baronet felt that a slight had been cast 
on the juries of Londonderry; but no 
slight whatever was supposed to have 
been cast upon the bulk of the popula- 
tion of Ireland, ‘seeing that in nearly 
every case of an agrarian or political 
character the venues were changed. 
The people of the different counties 
were virtually told they were not fit to 
be put on their oath. The re-action had 
set in. The Catholics of Ireland were 
refusing to find verdicts in simple cases, 
and he was not surprised at it. If 
he, as a Catholic, were told he was 
unfit to try political or agrarian cases— 
that he was only fit to try sheep-stealers 
and petty felonies, would he be likely 
to lend himself to the machinery of jus- 
tice? They found Mr. Justice Lawson, 
in County Clare, the other day condemn- 
ing, as a great miscarriage of justice, 
the conduct of a jury who refused to 
find a verdict in some case of petty theft. 
That House thought it a good thing to 
strengthen the administration of justice 
by passing the Prevention of Orime Act. 
It was just possible they had weakened 
itthereby. They had passed that Act for 
three years; they proposed to make it 
perpetual. They passed that Act to 
unish agrarian and political offenders ; 
But the public life of the country was 
involved. They must punish other cri- 
minals besides political criminals; they 
must punish forgers, and thieves, and 
robbers, and persons who were guilty of 
any other crimes against the Common 
Law. Yet they were told the Catholics 
of Ireland were not to be trusted to try 
what the Orangemen of Dublin were fit 
to try. This was really a very serious 
matter. They had all over the country 
to rely upon the common juries, upon 
the petty juries. The men who composed 
such juries were Catholics, because the 
squires and the landlords would not 
deign to go into Court to try sheep- 
stealers; squires and landlords were 
reserved for the trial of agrarian and 
political prisoners. He noticed that 
Catholic juries were beginning to make 
up their minds that they would leave 
sheep-stealers, and robbers, and other 
criminals to be tried by the sub- 
scribers of Zhe Daily Express as well 
as political and agrarian offenders. 
He congratulated the Government upon 
their administration of justice. In 
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one case the Crown challenged in suc- 
cession 49 Catholics — one of them a 
a Justice of the Peace — and the 
Judge before whom the prisoners were 
tried never protested against the jury 
packing and the changes of venue, al- 
though in the next case, when Mr. 
Mathews came to be tried, he did so. If 
he (Mr. Healy) were put on a jury now to 
try any case, so long as the Prevention of 
Crime Act continued, so long as he was 
told by wretches like George Bolton that 
he was unfit to be put on his oath to try 
any political case, he should fold his 
arms and say to the other gentlemen of 
the jury—‘‘ Gentleman, you may do as 
you please in this matter; I shall be no 
party to the degradation of my religion 
aud my country by taking part in a farce 
of this kind.’””’ The Government might 
renew their Prevention of Crime Act; 
pass it again, and pass it for ever; and 
then he and his Friends would deal with 
it, because the people of Ireland were a 
keen and an educated people, and were 
getting more and more educated every 
day. The proceedings in that House 
were educating them, and the House 
could no longer do deeds in the dark. 
The Government had pushed this game 
against the Catholics too far, and it was 
to the credit of the Tory Government 
previously in Office that they never 
stuoped to shameful exclusions such as 
those of the present Government. To 
get to the bottom of meanness one must 
go to the Liberals. They professed to 
be righteous, and to mean everything 
for the good of their fellow-men ; there- 
fore, everything they did of an oppres- 
sive character had reference to their 
good intentions. He would not care to 
be a Member of the present Govern- 
ment; and he should not envy the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) if he had 
to carry on the Government of Ireland 
as Attorney General, as he presumed he 
would be in the next Ministry, and if he 
had to put plaisters on all the wounds 
that the Liberal Advisers of the Crown 
had inflicted. That was what things 
had come to, and the Catholic people of 
Ireland were apparently determined to 
read the Government a lesson in this mat- 
ter, and to tell them that if they only left 
to the Catholics the trial of small cases 
they would have no part or lot with the 
Government. The Catholics of Ireland 
were high spirited enough not to be 
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made pawns of for the benefit. of the 
Liberal Government. If the Govern- 
ment would not trust them with the 
high criminal cases, the Government 
would have to work the arrangements 
themselves ; and he was pleased to see 
that even the Orangemen were kicking 
against the action of the Government. 
_ He was pleased to see that, as a murder 
machine, the Prevention of Crime Act 
was breaking down. Some grit had got 
into the machine, for even in recent 
trials Orange jurors had refused to con- 
vict, and the case of the Mayo men who 
were tried at Cork was notorious. These 
men were taken out of their venue; and 
he had never heard of a more scanda- 
lous travesty of justice than what took 
place between Mr. Justice Johnson, the 
Attorney General, Mr. Naish, and Mr. 
Peter O’Brien. They were well ac- 

uainted with Mr. Johnson in ° that 

ouse. They knew him to be a pains- 
taking and courteous official; and the 
good opinion formed of him in that 
House was likely to remain with him on 
the Bench after his action at Cork in re- 
gard to the wretched attempt to “ bull- 
doze’’ him into directing the verdict of 
the jury, which surpassed everything 
since the time of Mr. Justice Scroggs or 
Mr. Justice Jeffreys. The trial had 
lasted nearly a week; the Court had 
been sitting all day; and a dialogue of 
the most extraordinary character that 
ever had passed between a Judge and 
jury and counsel took place. Mr. O’Brien 
and Mr. Naish endeavoured to compel 
Mr. Justice Johnson, by sheer force of 
bullying, to get a verdict from the jury 
against the six men who were under 
trial. His Lordship discharged the jury 
after they had been sitting till near mid- 
night, and then the foreman made an ap- 
plication that they should not be called 
upon to serve again. Thereupon Mr. 

aish said he would take care that they 
should not be called upon to serve again 
at those Assizes, meaning thereby that 
they were a pack of perjurers, who were 
not fit to be believed on their oath, and 
he would take care that the Crown should 
not again ask them to find a verdict. 
And this, although several of them had 
proved most useful to the Crown, for 
several had already found verdicts for 
the Crown in previous cases. Mr. Jus- 
tice Johnson very properly rebuked the 
great Mr. John Naish, and told the jury 


that he would ask for their attendance | 
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again, and would insist on their coming, 
‘¢for,’’? he said—and here he delivered 
himself of a Constitutional dictum which 
he (Mr. Healy) hoped would be taken 
to heart—“‘ the prisoners are entitled to 
your attendance.” This dialogue at Cork 
upon Christmas Eve gave a thorough 
insight into the jury-packing policy of 
the Government. It was not 12 men 
chosen for their impartiality that the 
Government wanted in the box, but 12 
men who they knew beforehand would 
convict. In other words, it was not the 
business of a jury they wanted carrying 
out, but the business of judicial murder. 
They formed a charge, for instance, 
against A, and they put B, O, D, E, F, 
G, H, and so on, in the box. They be- 
lieved that A was guilty, and they knew 
that the men in the box were the men 
to find him guilty, they being men who 
were very frequently dependent on the 
Castle for custom, while many of them 
were probably landlords or agents. They 
put these men into the box, believing 
they could get verdicts out of them; 
and if that was not the reason, why 
were Oatholics not put on the juries? 
Let the Government get up and tell 
the Catholics of Ireland that they 
were unfit to be believed on their 
oath, or else give some explanation of 
this persistent system of jury-packing, 
and challenging juries. He wished, fur- 
ther, to ask why particular venues were 
chosen ? These Mayo prisoners had been 
kept in prison for 12 months. They 
were allowed to linger in Castlebar Gaol 
over two Assizes, and then they were 
taken to Cork. Englishmen did not 
know how far Cork was from Mayo ; but 
taking men from one place to the other 
was pretty much like taking a man 
from Yorkshire to be tried in London. 
Then the men were put on trial, not 
before a jury drawn from the county 
of Cork, but before a city and county 
panel, in order that they might be 
deprived of all chance of a verdict in 
their favour; and, further, they were 
put on their trial in that way after the 
most startling allegations as to their 
treatment while in prison. Every effort 
had been made by the Government to 
break down their firmness; and the 
late Attorney General for Ireland, now 
the Master of the Rolls, was not ashamed 
to get up in that House, in reply to a 
Question last year, and say—‘“‘ Oh, yes; 
of course, these men have been kept in 
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prison for so long’’—and his statement 
was intended to reach the prisoners in 
their cells—‘‘and important evidence 
has been discovered.”” Where was that 
important evidence? Why was it not 
produced? Mr. Porter, now Master 
of the Rolls, when challenged in that 
House last August, was not ashamed 
to say the Government had important 
evidence against these men, and that 
their action would be justified. He 
told the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman then that he did not believe 
him, and the facts subsequently justi- 
fied him. The Cork jury acquitted 
one of these men, after he had been 
kept eight months in solitary confine- 
ment, and that by the direction of Mr. 
Justice Johnson, after he had been taken 
from his venue in Mayo. That was the 
greasy record of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. There was one man, Halloran, 
whom the Judge would not allow to go 
before a jury, telling them that he was 
innocent, although the Government had 
kept him for eight months in prison. 
Had the Government offered him any 
compensation? Had they sowed his land 
for him, or helped to reap his crop ? Had 
they helped his unfortunate wife and 
children, whom they had deprived of 
his assistance? What explanation had 
they to offer? They had endeavoured 
to get the Cork jury, by threats and in- 
timidation of the character to which Mr. 
Justice Johnson had been subjected, to 
convict prisoners. He did not dispute 
the resources of the Crown to procure a 
conviction for anything, and he did not 
dispute the resources of Mr. John Naish 
to send a man to prison. He had him- 
self had a painful proof of the forensic 
intelligence of Mr. John Naish; and he 
had now over his chimney-piece in Dub- 
lin the warrant under which he lay in 
gaol for four months, without any cause 
being assigned. It was drawn by Mr. 
John Naish, and Mr. John Naish had 
the satisfaction of knowing that for the 
first time since the Star Chamber—the 
first time since the days of Charles I. 
—three men had been sent to gaol 
upon a warrant which disclosed no 
offence against them. Every time he 
contemplated that warrant, which he 
had had as handsomely framed and 
glazed as his humble means would al- 
low, he bowed down before the genius 
of Magna Charter and the forensic in- 
telligence of Mr. John Naish. That was 
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the gentleman who at present had in 
hand the direction of criminal prosecu- 
tions in Ireland. But what guarantee 
was there as to the way in which these 
venues were worked? Why were the 
Mayo men sent to Cork? Why were 
they not sent to an adjacent county, if 
the venue was to be changed at all? 
Why should these men be compelled to 
bring their witnesses 200 or 300 miles, 
and then to keep them hanging about 
the Court for several days? Why were 
they not told when their case was 
likely to come on? Would the At- 
torney General for Ireland state why 
prisoners could not be tried in alpha- 
betical order, so that they might know 
when they were likely to come on? 
What reason was there for conceal- 
ing the date when the case was 
likely to be tried ? Why were the wit- 
nesses required to attend for weeks be- 
fore the trial; aud, above all, why was 
not substantial bail taken in the case 
of these men? Bail was taken for 
Mr. Doherty, who was sentenced to 18 
months’ imprisonment for shooting out a 
gentleman’s eye in Londonderry. He 
intended murder, and yet, having blown 
a man’s eye out, he had escaped with 18 
months’ imprisonment, while a man who 
had shot at a soldier without hitting him 
was sentenced for life. Why was Mr. 
Doherty to shoot out a man’s eye, and 
not get imprisoned for life? Why did 
he get out on bail? Why was his venue 
not changed to such a distance as Cork ? 
Mr. Doherty was trotted down from Lon- 
donderry to Sligo—a very convenient 
distance it would seem ; and, in addition, 
he was allowed out on bail. A Protes- 
tant was allowed out on bail ; but Roman 
Catholics at Cork, and Kerry, and Mayo 
lingered for months, and sometimes for 
a year and-a-half, in prison, eating their 
heads off in cells six feet by four, de- 
prived of association, kept in solitary 
confinement, and allowed only two hours’ 
exercise out of the 24. Why was there 
this difference of treatment? What 
principle did the Government act upon 
in this matter? He would like to know 
something with regard to the matter of 
Mr. Shaen Carter and Surgeon Wheeler. 
It was stated that Surgeon Wheeler’s bill 
had to be admitted in full, and the Go- 
vernment had to pay £400 in addition. 
That was a subject upon which the 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
was able to speak ; and he might thank 
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his stars that the Government had 
treated Surgeon Wheeler in this man- 
ner. Why was it that law fees had to 
be incurred of this extraordinary cha- 
racter, and then the Government should 
not only have to pay them, but, in ad- 
dition, to fee the counsel on both sides, 
and bear costs also? What was the 
meaning of this state of things? Were 
the Government to treat the taxpayers’ 
money as they pleased? Finally, there 
was now going on in Ireland what was 
like judicial murder. It was a very re- 
markable thing that the crop of murder 
trials in Ireland should have all arisen at 
one particular date. He had got a Re- 
turn of arrests, ordered through the 
courtesy of the Chief Secretary, which, 
by the blundering, he presumed, of 
someone else, was delayed as long as 
possible, so that he could not even now 
use it, as it was being printed. The 
Return was supposed to be laid on the 
Table eight or ten months ago; but it 
had not yet been circulated among Mem- 
bers. Was it printed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN stated that the 
Return was printed. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had seen the 
Return in manuscript, but not in print. 
That Return disclosed a very peculiar 
state of facts. It showed that this epi- 
demic of a conspiracy to murder trials 
broke out at one particular moment, 
like a rash, in the judicial mind in 
Dublin; and it was a peculiar thing that 
the period of all these murder dates was 
the time when blood-money first began 
to circulate through Dublin—namely, 
when the Phoonix Park murderers were 
discovered, and Mr. James Carey gave 
his evidence. The arrests for this con- 
spiracy to murder were all made be- 
tween March and May, 1683; but they 
had nearly all broken down. The men 
were arrested by the score; they were 
kept in prison for months and months; 
their business was ruined; their health 
was ruined; and the Government tried 
to ruin their character, and then, after 
all, they were released. Why were the 
King’s County and the Clare men re- 
leased ? They were locked up for three 
or four months. Mr. Mallin, who made 
his fame over the Phoenix Park murders, 
was taken down from Dublin and intro- 
duced into the cells of these Crusheen 
men in Clare, together with Mr. Morphy, 
the uncertificated bankrupt. They sub- 
jected the prisoners to the French system 
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of juge @’ instruction, and told them their 
case was hopeless; that they had a wit- 
ness against them who would swear till 
all was blue that they were guilty; that 
their conviction was certain; that they 
had, therefore, better save themselves, 
They told those men that the Govern- 
ment were anxious to save them and 
their wives and families, and to keep 
them from the clutches of the hangman ; 
and those poor simple farmers were 
supposed to swallow all this. But not 
even the blandishments of Mr. Morphy, 
nor the sinuosities of Mr. Mallin and 
the Governor of the Gaol, could shake 
the confidence of the prisoners ; and as a 
consequence they were now free men 
again. They did not believe Mr. 
Mallin; they mocked at Mr. Alexander 
Morphy ; and, metaphorically, they put 
their thumbs to their noses, as far as 
the regulations permitted, towards the 
Governor of the Gaol. If this system 
of persecution and torture was to be 
permitted; if men were to go into 
prisoners’ cells on the French system and 
tell men in one cell that So-and-so in 
the next cell had gone, and they had 
better make a clean breast of the 
matter, why not bring back the thumb- 
screw? They had better have the 
honest, and frank, and open pitch-cap 
and triangle, and the rack, and twist 
the prisoners’ necks and torture their 
frames. There was now before the 
House the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill, and he proposed to introduce into 
that measure an Amendment, making 
the thumb-screw and the rack permissible 
in Ireland; because he considered it 
far more honest and open to cut a man 
to pieces by inches and to torture his 
body than to torture his mind. After 
all, if the Government wanted to get 
evidence out of the prisoners—and it was 
permissible to do that—which was more 
honest and frank—to revert to the time 
and customs of Queen Elizabeth; or to 
hang men first and try them afterwards? 
Yet the nephew of Lord Macaulay was 
not ashamed—he who had written the 
Life of Charles James Fox—to draw a 
salary under a Government which per- 
mitted infamies of this kind; to allow 
those things to go on, silencing his 
conscience with the assurance that the 
men were guilty after all, if they could 
only be found out. That was the 
plaister which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary would lay upon any 
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wounded feelings he might have, and 
if his conscience should feel strained 
after treatment such as that to which 
the King’s County and Crusheen prison- 
ers had been subjected. This Return 
certainly disclosed a most remarkable 
state of things. Among the cases was 
that of Michael Dilleen, who was 
arrested on February 20, 1883. He 
was untried when this Return was 
issued in December, and he remained 
untried now because the Governor had 
discharged him without trial. That had 
been done, after the Chief Secretary had 
tried to hang Mr. and Mrs. Clarke for 
the same offence. The Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant first tried to 
hang an innocent man and woman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order; order! 
That is an imputation which the hon. 
Gentleman is not justified in making. 

Mr. HEALY: Sir Arthur Otway, I 
will point out to you that this attempt 
was made, as the Chief Secretary 
believed, in the discharge of his duty ; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman believed 
that these people were guilty he was 
justified in making it. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
said that the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had endeavoured to hang an innocent 
man. That is an imputation he is not 
justified in making in regard to anyone, 
and I call on him to withdraw it. 

Mr. HEALY: Very well, Sir, I will 
withdraw it, and I say that the Govern- 
ment, of which the right hon. Gentleman 
is a Member, endeavoured to hang John 
M‘Carthy and John Dilleen after they 
had failed to hang Mr. and Mrs. Clarke,. 
and I wish the right hon. Gentleman 
joy of the difference. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: I rise to 
Order. I cannot think the hon. Gentle- 
man is justified in saying that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland tried to hang any- 
one. 


The Cmarrman did not again inter- 
vene. 


Mr. HEALY said, that perhaps the 
hon. Member did not like to see even 
the Phonix Park murderers hanged. 
He would repeat, for the information 
of the hon. aoe Renal who had just 
interrupted, that the Government of 
Ireland, through their Law Advisers, 
through their Judges, and through their 
other legal machinery, tried to hang 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarke for the murder of 
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Constable Linton, in Loughrea; and, 
having failed to hang them, they put 
M‘Carthy and Dilleen on their trial for 
the same offence. Let the Government 
make what they could out of that fact. 
Points of Order would not get them out 
of the difficulty ; it must be viewed in 
the light of facts, and it was facts only 
that would get them out of it. If there 
were things going on in the Government 
of Ireland which were a shame and a 
scandal to this country, it was not by 
points of Order that they would be 
able to meet them. If the Government 
of Ireland was to be amended, it could 
only be amended by ameliorating mea- 
sures, and by the healing and beneficent 
operation of the law. How could they 
reconcile the population of a country to 
a spectacle of this kind—that an inno- 
cent man and woman were put upon 
their trial for murder, and, two innocent 
persons having been acquitted, the 
Crown then tried to hang other persons 
for the same offence? If the hon. Gen- 
tleman below him, who had interrupted, 
heard of anything like this in the Soudan, 
his virtuous British pulse would run up 
from 70 to 120; but, of course, it was 
very different when the thing was done 
in Ireland, and the hon. Member simply 
thought that any Irishman who alluded 
to a matter of this kind should be 
muzzled. Before he passed from the 
case of this unfortunate man he wished 
to say that the Government, having 
discharged him without trial, then come 
to a determination to persecute him. 
He was a commercial traveller for some 
species of wire, and he was followed 
from town to town, and from village to 
village, all over the country by detec- 
tives in the most open and ostentatious 
manner; so that, having failed to hang 
him, they now tried to blight his charac- 
ter and to ruin him. Then came the 
case of Michael Muldowney, who was 
arrested in 1883 with four companions. 
Muldowney had been a policeman on 
protection duty, and he was arrested on 
the 26th of January, 1883; but, in 
order to give him a long day before 
hanging him, they put back his trial 
until February, 1884. They kept him 
in gaol for 13 months, and now they 
had failed because a jury of Sligo 
Orangemen and landlords refused to 
find this policeman guilty. In fact, they 
declared that he was not guilty, and 
the Government had committed a crime 
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themselves in keeping an innocent man 
in prison without trial for 13 months. 
He would like to know what had become 
of the Habeas Corpus Act? There had 
been a great row in the House, and all 
the Irish Members had been suspended 
half-a-dozen times over for endeavouring 
to oppose the passing of the Act of the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Forster). The present Chief Secretary 
was a good deal cleverer than the right 
hon. Member for Bradford. He did 
not go at things in the same bull-headed 
sort of way; but the malignity was 
there all the same. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not pass a Bill to sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act. He 
charged men with murder, kept them 
without trial for 13 months, and then 
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discharged them. That was the charac- | 
ter of the Government of the Chief | 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. The | 
Irish Members were in that House for | 
weeks. There was acrisisin the British | 
Constitution occasioned by the intro- | 
duction of the Coercion Act, and they | 
were engaged in resisting the passing of | 
the measure of the right hon. Member | 
for Bradford. But the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman the present Chief Secretary sus- | 
pended trial by jury by a single stroke | 
of his pen, and humble peasants were | 
kept in gaol without trial for more than | 
12 months. The right hon. Gentleman | 
the present Chief Secretary struck at) 
the liberty of the humble cottager in | 
Ireland, whereas the Act of the right | 
hon. Member for Bradford was directed | 
at Members of Parliament. The Chief, 
Secretary for Ireland used his authority | 
against peasants, hoping that, as they | 
were humble persons with no votes, 60 | 
that they could not affect the elections, 
they would in that way attract very little 
attention ; and so the Government went 
on, and a sad rosary it was—arrests in 
February, 1883, January, 1883, No- 
vember, 1882, March, 1883, April, 
1883, and so on, through a long list 
of cases without trial, showing that 
this ‘‘conspiracy to murder’ charge 
broke out at the very time the blood- 
money began to be circulated. So far 
as the murder machine was concerned 
the bottom was out of the pot, and it 
would not work any longer. Even the 
Emergency men of Dublin were satiated 
with blood. Her Majesty’s Government 
had now hanged quite enough; and he 
would suggest to them that they should 
drop the system. The lawyers of Dublin 
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ought to be satisfied. One of them had 
pocketed, according to his own account, 
from £8,060 to £9,000 in one year, and 
another from £7,000 to £8,000, so that 
they must have done very well. Hewas 
sorry to think that the Solicitor General 
for Ireland had fallen upon a lean and 
hungry time; but, of course, after seven 
years of plenty for the lawyers, he 
hoped they would have seven years 
of famine. It was quite evident that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
not going to have a very good time, and 
he had no doubt that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman fully appreciated the 
fact. He(Mr. Healy) thought the Irish 
Members should have some explanation 
of the system which had been adopted 
of venue-changing and jury-packing. 
Let them have some assurance from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman on his in- 
coming to Office that he would no longer 
be a party to the challenging of Catholic 
juries by dozens, by scores, and by 
fifties, and that he would no longer in- 
sult the majority of the people of Ire- 
land by telling them that they were not 
fit to sit on juries—that Orangemen 
might be believed on their oaths, but 
that Catholics could not be. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waxxkezp) rose to con- 
tinue the debate, when—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Oommittee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, the only 
fault he had to find with the able speech 
of the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) was in respect of the violence of 
the language he had used. He thought 
it would have been better that the 
subject before the Committee should 
have been discussed in a calmer spirit. 
As he understood it, in the main the 
speech of the hon. Member was a direct 
attack upon the administration of the 
Prevention of Crime Act bythe Executive 
in Ireland; and he thought that a 
great portion of that speech would have 
had more force if it had been delivered 
at the time that Act was being passed. 
The hon. Member at the time gave to 
the Act all the opposition in his power; 
but it must be remembered that the Act 
had, by the voice of Parliament, been 
put into the hands of the Irish Govern- 
ment as a means not only of detecting 
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crime, but of punishing it when detected. 
It was, therefore, the duty of the 
Executive to use it in every legitimate 
way, and for every lawful mg or The 
hon. Member for Monaghan had said 
that this Act had been used solely 
against the peasants in Ireland. He 
(the Solicitor General for Ireland) thought 
it would have been more appropriate if 
the hon. Member had remembered that 
the Prevention of Crime Act was directed 
towards the suppression of crimes, 
many of which were committed not 
against the landlords and the high in 
the land, but against the peasants them- 
selves, and against the humblest persons 
in Ireland. Thehon.Member had said that 
the Act was used against the peasants ; 
but he (the Solicitor General for Ireland) 
thought the Committee would agree 
with him that it had been used mainly 
for the purpose of protecting the 
peasants. The hon. Member had com- 
plained of the way in which the right to 
change the venue had in some cases 
been exercised by the Attorney General 
for Ireland. He understood the com- 
plaint to be that the venue had been 
changed in some cases which the hon. 
Member had enumerated, and in others 
which he had not enumerated. The 
duty of changing the venue in criminal 
cases was, in his opinion, a high, solemn, 
and responsible duty put upon the 
Attorney General for Ireland; and it 
was requisite that he should exercise 
that duty whenever he thought it neces- 
sary in the interests of justice that he 
should do so, in order to secure a more 
impartial trial. Accordingly, the At- 
torney General for Ireland had exercised 
that responsible duty in a good many 
cases, and in so doing had shown that 
he fully appreciated the solemn trust 
committed to him. He (the Solicitor 
General for Ireland) would now refer 
to the cases to which attention had 
been called by the hon. Member for 
Monaghan, in which the Attorney 
General for Ireland had considered it 
his duty to change the venue. The first 
was a case which came before Chief 
Justice Morris. In that case the At- 
torney General for Ireland moved for a 
change of venue, and the result was a 
conviction. In the next case—that of 
Doherty, who was tried the other day at 
Sliga—there was also a conviction. 
Therefore, in the two cases to which the 
hon. Member had specially referred, so 
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far from justice not having been done, 
justice had really been secured. At all 
events, the conclusion of the Attorney 
General for Ireland, that justice would 
would not be done without a change of 
venue, was justified by the convictions 
which followed. What wasthethird case? 
The hon. Member had referred to the 
Crossmolina case, where the venue was 
changed from Mayo to Cork. It must 
be remembered that no hardship fell 
upon a prisoner in consequence of the 
venue being changed, because all his 
expenses for counsel and witnesses were 
paid for him by the Crown, and the 
prisoners, as far as their expenses were 
concerned, were in a far better position 
than they would have been if the 
original venue had remained, because, 
in that case, they would have had to de- 
fray their own expenses. The hon. 
Member said that the working of the 
Prevention of Crime Act had led to a 
disinclination on the part of Catholics to 
find a verdict in an ordinary case. Now, 
he (the Solicitor General for Ireland) 
altogether disclaimed such an imputa- 
tion against the Catholics. He believed 
that the Catholics of Ireland were a 
thoroughly loyal body of men; he had 
many personal friends among them, and 
he was well acquainted with their 
character. 

Mr. HEALY: Why do not you put 
them on the juries ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, the 
hon. Member asked why they were not 
put upon juries. All that he could say 
was that during the whole course of his 
official life he should not be a party to 
exclude any man from being put upon a 
jury on account of his religion, and he 
should make it part of his duty to see 
that they never were excluded. He 
was, further, quite sure that the Attorney 
General for Ireland would not exclude 
any of his own co-religionists from 
juries on account of their religion. The 
hon. Member had referred to the ob- 
servations made by Mr. Justice Lawson, 
in Olare, in the case in which a jury 
refused to find a verdict where the venue 
had not been changed; but, surely, the 
arguments of the hon. Member went the 
other way, because this case showed 
that where the venue was not changed 
the jury refused to find a verdict ; 
whereas in those cases in which the 
venue had been changed a verdict had 














been found. Certainly that was a strong 
reason for the exercise of the discretion 
now vested in the Attorney General for 
Ireland. The hon. Member himself and 
the Committee would, he was sure, feel 
that it was not right for him to make 
any observation upon the Crossmolina 
case, because that case was to be tried 
next week ; and nothing would be more 
unjust, either to the prisoner or the 
prosecution, than to have a case, which 
was on for trial in the course of a few 
days, commented upon by any Law 
Officer of the Crown. He would, there- 
fore, forbear from saying one word as to 
the facts of the Orossmolina case. As 
regarded the other cases referred to by 
the hon. Member, there was the case of 
the man Muldowney. Muldowney was 
a@ man who was acquitted on one charge ; 
but there was another charge upon 
which he was to be tried. He was 
acquitted on the charge of conspiracy to 
murder; and he (the Solicitor General 
for Ireland) believed it would be found 
that impartiality, and not injustice, had 
resulted from the change of venue, see- 
ing that in each of the three cases 
referred to by the hon. Member the 
prisoner had been acquitted. The hon. 
Member had stated that in regard to the 
cases of conspiracy to murder it was a 
significant fact that they broke out simul- 
taneously with blood-money being offered 
by the Irish Government. But they 
knew, by the admission of the prisoners 
themselves, that the conspiracy to 
murder really occurred before the re- 
wards were offered, and that many such 
cases were existing and known in 
Ireland. He would not say anything 
about the Crossmolina case, in which 
several prisoners had been sent up for 
trial; but he might take the Clare case, 
the Crusheen case, and the Letterfrack 
case of conspiracy to murder. 

Mr. HEALY: And the King’s 
County case also. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, that in 
the Letterfrack case of conspiracy to 
murder the men were arrested on the 
8th of April. Nine persons were ar- 
rested ; they were committed for trial 
on the 18th of July; and the case came 
on for trial at the Winter Assize at Cork. 
What was the result? Each and every 
one of the nine prisoners pleaded guilty 
to the charge of conspiracy to murder 
for which they had been sent for trial. 
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Taking the cases referred to by the hon. 
Member as typical cases, what did they 
find? They found one case still untried ; 
in another the jury disagreed; and in 
the last nine persons admitted their 
crime. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: What about the 
King’s County and Galway case ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he had 
not come to that yet. The Crusheen case 
was one of the most horrible outrages 
ever committed. A man’s house was at- 
tacked. The man, like a gallant fellow, 
came to the door and fired at one of his 
assailants and marked him, so that he 
was afterwards found by the police. 
That assailant eventually became an in- 
former, and gave evidence impeaching 
some 10 or 11 persons, who were ar- 
rested. One of these men gave evidence 
in the first instance, but backed out of 
it afterwards, and they were all detained. 

Mr. HEALY: Detained, after being 
three months in gaol, and then let out 
on bail. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, he was 
quite aware that the men had now been 
let out on bail by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench ; but the application for bail was 
made to the Judges, who exercised their 
discretion in the matter without regard 
to the Executive; and in this instance it 
was exercised against the opinion of the 
Crown, and notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the Crown. The reason for 
letting the men out upon bail was that 
the man Egan had backed out of his 
testimony, and there was no evidence 
except that of the informer. As a 
matter of practice, if there was no 
material corroboration of an informer’s 
testimony, the Courts held that there 
was no evidence upon which a jury 
could convict. Therefore, these men had 
been let out on their recognizances, and 
were out at this moment, notwithstand- 
ing the sworn evidence of the informer, 
who, beyond all doubt, was on the 
scene, and who had been sentenced to 
penal servitude for life in connection 
with it. He could not allow the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy), in reference to the 
trial at Cork in connection with the 
Crossmolina conspiracy to murder case, 
to pass altogether without comment ; 
and he felt it his duty to say one word 
out of regard to his right hon. Friend 
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who now filled the Office of Chief Secre- 
tary with such high credit to himself. 
The hon. Member accused the Attorney 
General for Ireland of having used 
words implying that he would take very 
good care the men were not tried before 
a certain jury. He admitted that the 
Attorney General for Ireland did decline 
to try the men at that particular time; 
but why was it? It was because the 
jury were thoroughly exhausted by a 
trial which had lasted a week; and 
it would have been unjust to everybody 
in Court to send them again before the 
jury after such an exhaustive trial, 
taking into consideration also the length 
of time the jury had been away from 
home. There was a discussion between 
the prosecution and the Judge; but it 
was upon a question of law, in which 
the Attorney General for Ireland ques- 
tioned the law laid down by the Judge, 
which he had a right to doin the in- 
terests of justice. The hon. Member 
had referred to the case of M‘Carthy and 
Dilleen. It was quite true that Clarke 
and his wife were tried for the same 
murder, and it was quite true also that 
they were acquitted; and, therefore, 
the observations which the hon. Member 
had made against the Irish Executive 
and the administration of the law in 
connection with this case were rather 
an argument to show that the law had 
been fairly administered. On the 8th 
of October, 1883, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench allowed M‘Carthy out on bail; 
and in the case of Dilleen the prisoner 
was put on his trial, and two witnesses 
out of three were examined on the part 
of the Crown. The prosecuting counsel 
saw that the main witness was not re- 
liable, and, finding that that was so, 
they declined to press the trial, knowing 
that if successful they would have been 
open to the charge of hanging a man 
upon a trial which was not satisfactory. 
Was that any charge against the Execu- 
tive? Ought it not rather to redound 
to their credit? The hon. Member had 
also referred to the cases of Doherty 
and Muldowney. In the case of Mul- 
downey the jury disagreed, although the 
hon. Member had referred to the case as 
though the prisoner had been acquitted. 
Asa matter of fact, he would be tried 
again, and there were four or five other 


’ persons who would be tried again. 


Muldowney had once occupied the posi- 
tion of a policeman, and the Crown had 
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very rightly put him forward for trial, 
in order to show the people that his 
position would not shield him. He 
would not say a word about the case of 
Doherty, because, terrible murder as it 
was, the jury had disagreed, and the 
man was to be tried again. It, there- 
fore, came under the category of an un- 
tried case. He would only say that 
where the jury disagreed there must 
have been a strong primd facie case 
for committing a man for trial. The 
only other observation he would make 
was in reference to the statement of 
the hon. Member, that attempts had 
been made by the Crown to obtain juries 
more favourable to conviction. That 
statement he denied in the strongest 
terms. He denied that any man had 
ever been set aside, or ever would be 
told to stand aside, on account of his 
religion. [‘‘Oh!”’ from the Irish Members. 

Yes; he repeated it, and he shoul 

regard such an action as an insult to the 
Catholics of Ireland, He had never 
been, and never would be, a party to 
such an action, and he believed the 
Attorney General for Ireland never had 
been, and never would be. Atthe same 
time, they all knew that there were rules 
upon which juries were struck. Those 
rules were necessary for the due adminis- 
tration of justice, and among them was 
the right of challenge, which when 
exercised had been exercised in order 
that proper persons might be put into 
the jury-box—men who would give a fair 
and impartial attention to the evidence. 
It was necessary sometimes to set aside 
jurors, for instance, in order that men 
might not be put into the box who had 
a prejudice against capital punishment. 
He had now attempted to deal temper- 
ately with the observations which the 
hon. Member for Monaghan had made 
upon the conduct of the Irish Executive 
regarding these trials. The Irish Ex- 
ecutive had been entrusted with the 
administration of the Prevention of 
Crime Act. That administration was 
committed to them by Parliament, for 
the repression and detection of crime, 
and in the exercise of their duty they 
had put the powers of the Act into 
operation. He contended that the Irish 
Executive had not abused the powers 
conferred upon them; but had merely 
acted within the lines of the Constitu- 
tion, in order to diminish crime and to 
protect poor men—peasant farmers and 
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labourers—from violence. The Oom- 
mittee would remember how beneficial 
its provisions bad proved in the pre- 
vention of crime. During the last six 
months the soil of Ireland had been 
stained by one murder only ; and, omit- 
ting threatening letters, there had only 
been 200 outrages. He maintained that 
that satisfactory result was mainly to be 
attributed to the action of the Irish 
Executive. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that it could not 
be asserted that the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland, in the 
course of the speech he had addressed 
to the Committee, had shown any of that 
timidity of assertion which was supposed 
to belong to those who were not used to 
Parliamentary debating. On the con- 
trary, the hon. Gentleman had shown an 
audacity of statement, which he (Mr. 
Sexton) could only compare with the 
hardihood of the promises he had re- 
cently made to the electors of London- 
derry. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
was now sitting upon the Treasury 
Bench fresh from that election, in which 
he had promised large reforms to the 
electors, which, however, were not likely 
to arrive until the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had reached a much more 
elevated region. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not been ashamed to 
come forward that night before a Com- 
mittee familiar with the administration 
of the law in Ireland and tell them that 
he had not only never been a party to 
any action for the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from the jury-box, but that 
such a system had never been carried 
out in Ireland at all. In regard to the 
promises of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, he could only say he feared 
their value must be discounted by the 
value of his other recent promises to the 
House. He wondered at the mental 
audacity of any man who, himself a 
native of Ireland, could stand up before 
the Irish Members of that House and 
venture to convey to the Committee that 
it had not been a settled and cardinal 
rule, in the administration of the law in 
Ireland, to shut Catholics out from 
the jury-box. Did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman mean to convey that Catho- 
lics had been shut out from the jury-box 
by virtue of a perpetual accident? They 
had only to look around in order to see 
Catholics excluded from the Public Ser- 
vice. In a county like Fermanagh, 
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where the majority of the people were 
Catholics, there was not a single Catho- 
lic magistrate put upon the Magisterial 
Bench. They would find, in every arena 
of public life in Ireland, the Catholic 
deliberately shut out from all share 
of the influence, prestige, power, and 
emolument which employment in the 
Public Service ensured. How, then, 
were they to credit the statement of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that the 
exclusion of Roman Catholics from the 
jury-box, instead of being part of the 
deliberate and vile system which pre- 
vailed in Ireland, was only the result of 
accident? He would invite hon. Members 
to look back upon -the records of Green 
Street for the last few years, and other 
records in connection with the adminis- 
tration of so-called justice in Ireland, in 
order to see if they could explain to him 
how, from a panel composed of one- 
half Catholics, 12 Protestants invariably 
found their way into the jury-box, while 
50 Oatholics were ordered to stand aside. 
If the hon, and learned Gentleman was 
in earnest in regard to his promise, let 
him accept the alternative of resigning 
his Office, or refusing to be a party 
to the present disgraceful system of 
insulting Catholics where the adminis- 
tration of the law was concerned. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would take 
that course, he (Mr. Sexton) would feel 
disposed to regret the fact which had 
been referred to by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), 
that the seven fat years for lawyers were 
over, and the seven lean years had 
come; because, after such a speech, if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman only 
carried out his promise, no rewards or 
emoluments in the power of the Orown 
to confer in Ireland would be too high 
to signalize the merits of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. But it had struck 
him, in listening to the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that he 
was disposed to take credit to the Execu- 
tive of Ireland for that which did not 
belong tothem. In one case—the case 
of Halloran—the man was tried after 
a change of venue, and, after having 
been kept eight months in gaol, he was 
acquitted by the direction of the Judge. 
Then, how could the Irish Executive 
claim any credit to themselves when 
they had kept the man eight months in 
gaol, broke down his spirit, and then 
put him into the dock, ,doing all they 
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could ‘to procure a conviction which 
would have sentenced him to penal servi- 
tude for life—how could the hon. and 
learned Gentleman stand up smilingly 
at the Table, with that modesty already 
so fully developed in him, and claim 
credit for a matter over which the Irish 
Executive had no control whatever? 
Then, again, in the case of Dilleen, 
they kept that man 10 or 11 months 
in gaol; they violated Magna Charta ; 
offended against the primary principles 
of the Constitution; and at the end 
of 11 months they brought the man 
into Court, and, having no evidence 
against him, decided not to prosecute 
him. By a false display of grace and 
favour they saved themselves from the 
ignominy which would have fallen to 
their lot if they had put him in the 
dock, because the jury would have ac- 
quitted him. But, notwithstanding, they 
attacked the man’s character in a most 
insidious way, by depriving him of that 
open arena for his defence which would 
have been afforded if he had been put 
upon his trial. The whole system of 
criminal procedure in Ireland, which the 
Irish Members were arraigning that 
night, was one that would disgrace the 
worst and meanest of those Oriental 
despotisms over which the Government 
were continually professing in that 
House to exercise the influences of their 
pure and undefiled Christianity. There 
had been some talk of Magna Charta in 
connection with Ireland ; but to link two 
such subjects together was, to his mind, 
one of the boldest flights of imagination. 
They had almost entirely forgotten 
Magna Charta, and if it had any place 
in their minds it was but as a dim and 
vague tradition. Something was known 
of it under the Tory Government; but 
the Whigs had quite abolished it. And 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, by a 
piece of special pleading, endeavoured 
to make out a case in favour of the venue 
being changed of trials under the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act; but he (Mr. 
Sexton) said it was not merely the change 
of venue, but the whole system in regard 
to suspected persons, that was to be con- 
demned. From the moment the police- 
man laid his hand upon the shoulder of 
the person suspected to the moment of 
trial before the Judge, it was the old, 
old story of baseless insinuations and 
malignant tales. The man who incurred 
the malice of the local policeman had 
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suspicion directed against him; he was 
arrested and brought to trial; but not 
brought to trial in the locality where 
his character was known, or within a 
reasonable distance of that locality ;. 
nor was he brought to trial within 
a reasonable time; but, in defiance 
of Magna Charta and the spirit of the 
Constitution, and bya process of stealthy, 
dark, and cowardly torture he was 
thrown into gaol, the Executive trusting 
to the chapter of accidents that he might 
die there, or, owing to broken health, 
might plead guilty to the charge brought 
against him. Men in that condition 
might be stricken by the terrors of mid- 
night visits to their cells—by a system 
of villainy worse than that of Fouché 
under the First Empire—they might be 
told that their companions had broken 
down and given evidence against them. 
Or it might be said to them by the crea- 
ture who crept into their cells, as it was 
said at Kilmainham—‘“ Do you hear that 
bell ringing? It is for the execution of 
such aman. Your companions have in- 
formed upon you.” It had become part 
of the policy of the Executive to say to 
them—‘‘ Unless you give evidence and 
save yourself from those who have be- 
trayed you, that bell will ring for your 
execution, as it rings this morning for 
another’s.’”” Was it to such murderous 
devices as these that the Government 
had come in Ireland? It was not 
enough that they kept men for years in 
gaol; that they broke down their spirits 
there, and overcame them with the terror 
of unscrupulous lies; but they moved 
them from Connemara to Dublin, from 
Mayo to Cork, from the parts of the 
country where they had a good cha- 
racter that might benefit them to others 
where they were unknown, and placed 
them in the hands of a body of men 
who were known to be opposed to them 
by political feeling and by prejudice. 
When the Executive had exhausted the 
last penny they had for their defence, 
they threw these men into the hands of 
their political enemies; into an atmos- 
phere in which passion obscured reason, 
and prejudice denied them any chance 
of justice. It was too late in the day 
even for Gentlemen with the calm and 
deliberate assurance of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland to rise at the Table 
of the House and pretend that any Eng- 
lish Member, however ill-informed as to 
the affairs of Ireland, could believe that 
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the Irish criminal system had any other 
object or principle than that of hanging, 
or sending to penal servitude, the man 
who once incurred the suspicion of the 
police. He observed that this Vote in- 
cluded the charge of £5,000 for the de- 
tection of crime in connection with the 
Phoonix Park murders; and he thought 
the time had come when it might be 
interesting and useful for the country to 
be made aware of the disposition of 
that amount. It was no longer a ques- 
tion of the personal safety of the in- 
formers ; everyone knew who were the 
informers in the case of the Phoenix 
Park murders; and as there could be 
few things more interesting to the public 
than severely to scrutinize the conduct 
of the Government in obtaining evidence 
by the hope of reward, he thought the 
Committee ought to be told who were 
the informers who received this money. 
One reason for making this application 
was that Carey had stated that he only 
received from the Government a cheque 
for £100. Now, if Carey was the prin- 
cipal informer of a body of which there 
were so few, and if he only received 
£100, he (Mr. Sexton) was anxious to 
discover how such a sum as £5,000 
could have been expended? He was 
much puzzled to account for this sum, 
because, in the case of the old man Quin, 
what happened? Immediately after he 
was murdered, the police arrested his 
widow in connection with another agra- 
rian case; they took her from home and 
conveyed her to the depét for Crown 
witnesses, and kept her there until the 
trial came on. And while £5,000 were 
to be given in the case of the Phonix 
Park murders, and while persons in the 
West of Ireland had received £500 
a-piece for information, he was told that 
the widow of this old man, who proved 
the case of the Crown and obtained the 
conviction of the prisoner, had been 
munificently presented with £5. He 
should like an explanation of this dis- 
parity of giving £5 in one case and 
£500 in another. 

Mr. KENNY said, he had not had 
the advantage of hearing the whole of 
the speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland. 
He was quite prepared to admit that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated his case rather temperately, al- 
though he must observe that the mode- 
ration of his language was in remark- 
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able contrast to the vehemence of his 
delivery. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man referred to one of the cases which 
had been instanced by the hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) in support of 
his argument, and he was bound to say 
that the Solicitor General for Ireland 
entirely misstated that case, and the 
circumstances which surrounded it. The 
prisoners were arrested in the spring of 
1883 by Mr. Clifford Lloyd in two dif- 
ferent portions of the county—about 10 
or 11 of them were arrested in Crusheen, 
one in Ennis, and eight or nine in 
Miltown. The information against the 
Orusheen prisoners was principally that 
of the informer Trubidy, who had 
been convicted of an attack at night 
upon a house of which the occupier, a 
man named Ford, was wounded. The 
Solicitor General for Ireland had stated 
that the man came out and shot at 
Trubidy and wounded him, the result 
being that Trubidy was captured and 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. Re- 
turning to the Crusheen prisoners, they 
were kept in gaol for three months on 
the evidence of Troubleday. The man 
Egan had nothing to do with the matter. 
It was said he had backed out of his 
evidence ; but the truth was that he had 
backed out of what was alleged to be 
his evidence by Mr. Clifford Lloyd—out 
of Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s concoction, not 
out of any evidence of his own. At 
the end of three months, the Crusheen 
prisoners were brought up for trial 
at the Ennis Assizes. The Orown 
sought to postpone the trial, and keep 
the men in prison until the Oork 
Winter Assizes; but, fortunately, for 
the prisoners, Mr. Justice Barry pre- 
sided at the Ennis Assizes, and who, 
having listened to the reasons put for- 
ward by the Crown, liberated the men up 
on bail. Now, it was expected by every 
person who knew anything whatever of 
the case that the men would not be tried 
again. But the men were summoned to 
appear in Cork at the Winter Assizes, 
where they were kept for three weeks 
without trial; during the Christmas 
holidays they were told they could go 
back to Clare, which they did; they 
were then summoned back to Cork, and 
when the Assizes were over some of 
them were told they might go home, and 
one of them was compelled to give bail, 
with two sureties, to come up again 
when called upon. It wasa remarkable 
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thing that, as a protest against this con- 
tinued illegality and barbarity on the 
part of the Executive, one of the pri- 
soners, a most respectable man, was 
elected to the position of rate-collector 
by the Board of Guardians in his dis- 
trict, and that the Local Government 
Board of Ireland, over which the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant pre- 
sided, having at first refused to sanction 
the appointment, were afterwards com- 
pelled to doso. As he had stated, these 
men were kept in Cork during the 
Winter Assizes. In answer to a Ques- 
tion put by him to the Solicitor General 
for Ireland the other day, he was in- 
formed that the men were not tried be- 
cause there was not sufficient evidence; 
that it was only a case of strong sus- 
picion. But, if that were so, why was 
it that the Crown Prosecutor, at the 
Summer Assizes at Ennis, kept the case 
back until the Winter Assizes at Cork, 
the men being in gaol all the time ; and 
why was it that men arrested on suspicion 
were brought to Cork and kept there six 
weeks at great expense? It was simply 
because the law in Ireland was another 
name for persecution. One of these men, 
who held a position of responsibility at 
Ennis, lost his position in consequence 
of the treatment he had received. He 
believed it was simply to ruin these 
men, who were respectable farmers in 
the county, that they were taken away 
from their homes, and that their farms 
were allowed to goto waste. If the Go- 
vernment had had their way, and if it 
had not been for Mr. Justice Barry, who 
presided at the Assizes, they would have 
been kept in prison from March, 1883, 
to the end of January, 1884, when they 
would have been liberated, because, as 
the Solicitor General for Ireland said, 
there was only a case of strong suspicion 
against them. What did the Solicitor 
General for Ireland mean by defending, 
with such an affectation of injured inno- 
cence, the administration of justice in 
Ireland ? Did the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman intend to obtain justice for these 
prisoners, who had been liberated after 
10 months’ persecution, because it was 
found after that period that the Crown 
officials were only trying to fish out 
sufficient evidence in a case which proved 
to be merely one of strong suspicion ? 
As his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had pointed out, it 
was no doubt conveyed to these men, 
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when they were locked up separately in 
their cells, that So-and-so was going to 
give evidence, and that the individual 
addressed, perhapsthe father of a family, 
might save himself by doing the same. 
It was so in the case of Egan, who, it 
was said, required to be protected by 
the police for having given evidence— 
who went to the parish priest at Miltown, 
and told him to use his influence to 
get the policemen recalled, and that 
he wanted no protection, which it was 
alleged he stood in need of simply in 
order to spread a want of confidence 
amongst these men, and so get them to 
give evidence against each other. The 
effect of sending the policemen was not 
only to injure the prisoners, but to place 
the man in a false position. This was 
but a single instance of what had oc- 
curred ; and he believed that if the other 
eases selected by the Solicitor General 
for Ireland were analyzed in the same 
way as he (Mr. Kenny) had analyzed 
this case, the result would be the same. 
He also wished to refer briefly to the 
item of £5,000 in the Estimate for in- 
formation leading to the detection of 
crime. How, he asked, had this increase 
occurred? The Estimate of last year 
was a little over £2,000, as against 
£5,000 this year, and he asked the So- 
licitor General or the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to 
account for this extraordinary difference. 
The system pursued of rewarding in- 
formers in Ireland was one which the 
Government had resolutely refused to 
throw any light upon; while it would 
appear, from what had transpired, that 
in respect of the money paid some of 
them had been unfairly treated and 
others unfairly rewarded. Carey was 
stated to have received only £100; and 
this, from what had transpired, would 
lead one to believe that the reward given 
to Carey was considerably in excess of 
the rewards given in other cases. There- 
fore, he asked what were the exact 
amounts paid to the informers? And he 
was sure that the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland would have 
no objection to state to the Committee 
the manner in which the money had 
been disbursed, and whether the charges 
which the hon. Member for Sligo had 
levelled against the Irish Executive 
were true or not. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he did not think 


it necessary to discuss in detail, or even 
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to refer at all, to the cases which had 
been brought under the notice of the 
Oommittee. The Solicitor General for 
Ireland had applied himself to those 
cases. It must, he thought, be obvious 
to every Member of the Committee that 
his hon. and learned Friend had not 
shrunk from the fullest investigation, 
and that he was desirous to present to 
the Committee the clearest information 
as to what he and his Colleagues had 
done; and he (Mr. Gibson) believed 
that the opinion of the Committee would 
be that the action of the Law Officers 
in reference to this case, however it 
might be regarded by those who chal- 
lenged it, was due to a sincere and 
anxious desire to advance the cause of 
justice. He passed on to consider the 
general observations which had been 
made in the course of the discussion in 
reference to the administration of justice 
in Ireland. One of those had reference 
to so-called jury-packing. That charge 
had been made very often, and hon. 
Members were beginning to be tolerably 
familiar with it. It was, of course, a 
grave and serious charge. It was one 
that could be easily put forward, and 
which must be looked into fairly in 
order to see whether it rested on any 
sufficient foundation. Ashe understood 
it, the charge amounted to this—that 
the jury was put into the box, not with 
the desire that they should consider the 
evidence fairly and impartially for them- 
selves in order to do justice, but with 
the desire that they should register such 
a verdict as might be required of them. 
But what evidence was there to support 
such a charge as that? Having filled 
the Office of Attorney General for Ire- 
land during some years, he was un- 
able to think that anyone entrusted 
with that responsible and anxious Office 
should have any other desire than to 
secure for prisoners on their trial jurors 
who were impartial and independent. 
He did not believe that in recent years 
any change had taken place in the 
direction of having any regard what- 
ever to the religion of jurors. That was 
his deliberate opinion. They all remem- 
bered the late Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Porter), as well as his Prede- 
cessor (Mr. Law). Those Gentlemen 
were entitled to all respect, and he was 
sure they were actuated by no such 
views ; and he was equally sure that the 
same might be said of the present Attor- 
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ney General, who was a devoted Roman 
Catholic, and entitled to as much respect 
as anyone at the Irish Bar. Another 
charge made by the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) in the course of 
his speech had reference to the changes 
of venue. He was not quite clear that 
he understood the exact position from 
which the hon. Member wished this 
question to be regarded; but, however 
that might be, he thought the time had 
come for a clear and logical statement on 
the subject. It must be recognized in 
all cases that it was desirable to have 
machinery for changes of venue. But 
then came the question as to the cases 
in which that machinery should be 
applied. He believed that the rule 
which regulated changes of venue in 
Ireland was the same as it was in Eng- 
land. Where it was found that there 
was a disturbance of public opinion, and 
the prevalence of strong feelings in a 
locality, it was desirable to change the 
venue to another locality, the inhabitants 


of which could supply jurors of impar- 


tiality. It was that principle which 
governed changes of venue in Ireland. 
It was not denied that there should be 
some machinery for the changing of 
venue ; and he could not think of any 
better way of dealing with the matter 
than to leave it to the discretion of the 
Attorney General for Ireland. Whom 
were they to trust, if not the highest 
Law Officer under the Crown—that was 
to say, the Attorney General, who, in 
Ireland, was the Public Prosecutor? Of 
course, hon. Members could always 
question his action; but then, if they 
impugned either his motives or his dis- 
cretion, they must listen to the answer to 
the charge ; they must insist on the ques- 
tion being fairly argued. After all, it was 
a question of discretion ; and on this mat- 
ter he ventured to think that everyone 
who had listened to the question would 
arrive at the conclusion that in many of 
the cases—as he was himself satisfied 
on all the cases, so far as he had heard 
them—it was reasonable, and in the 
interest of fair trial, that there should 
be changes of venue; and he had not 
heard one syllable to induce him to think 
that the exercise of discretion on the part 
of the Attorney General for Ireland was 
not only fair and just from his own 
point of view, but also was not sound 
in the interests of justice that he was 
bound to look after. One other observa- 
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tion and he (Mr. Gibson). had done— 
one passing observation as to what the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), 
in the rather dramatic peroration of his 
speech, described he would do if he 
were, in the jury box and called upon 
to address his 11 colleagues. He (Mr. 
Gibson) was not likely ever to have an 
opportunity of witnessing such a pro- 
ceeding. [Mr. Heaty: No; I should 
be challenged.] He was not alluding 
to the hon. Member’s position, but to his 
own misfortune in not being likely ever 
to be one of the 11 jurymen who would 
be addressed by the hon. Member. As he 
understood the dramatic position of the 
hon. Gentleman it would be this—that 
he would fold his arms and pose like an 
orator before the remaining 11 men, and 
say that he would be no party to having 
anything to do with the matter. Well, 
he (Mr. Gibson) was confident that a 
moment’s reflection would satisfy the 
hon. Member that he would not do any- 
thing’of the kind, if called upon to act as 
a juryman, for the simple reason that 
before he could indulge in the luxury of 
dramatic oratory he would have sworn 
the preliminary oath that he would give 
a true verdict according to the evidence. 
The time for the hon. Member to make 
the declaration that he would be no party 
to the matter would be before he went 
into the jury-box, and not after he was 
sworn to give a true verdict. He (Mr. 
Gibson) had not intended to say any- 
thing about the Prevention of Crime 
Act; but he found himself bound to do 
80, in consequence of one or two obser- 
vations that had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), 
and from the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton). The hon. Member for 
Sligo had declared that the Prevention 
of Crime Act had failed; but that did 
not seem to him (Mr. Gibson) a fair way 
of looking at it, and he was by no means 
satisfied that the hon. Member for Sligo 
thought that himself. After all, the 
effect of the Prevention of Crime Act 
was not to be measured by pointing out 
how it had been administered in some 
of the cases—not very numerous cases— 
that had been tried under it; but it was 
to be judged by its great preventive 
operations. That was a criticism never 
to be lost sight of. At present, as they 
knew from recent Returns, agrarian 
offences in Ireland had fallen to a very 
reduced level compared with what they 
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were a year or two ago; and that reduc- 
tion should, he thought, be very largely 
attributed to the preventive operation of 
the Prevention of Crime Act. Of the 
other point dealt with by the hon. Mem- 
-ber, he did not propose to discuss or to 
say anything upon. There had been 
observations made with regard to the 
payment of rewards for the detection of 
crime, Well, the particular rewards 
mentioned in this Estimate were for the 
detection of the Phosnix Park murderers. 
Of course, no one could fail to recognize 
the immense gravity of thuse crimes, 
the serious nature of the organization 
that planned them, the firmness of the 
courage that was necessary to cope with 
them, and the heavy reward that it was 
necessary to give to these who led to 
their detection, seeing that many of these 
people sacrificed their means of subsist- 
ence to give evidence. That was a re- 
mark which he did not doubt would 
commend itself to the judgment of the 
Committee. He was aware that on this 
Vote in recent years, in reference to Irish 
law charges and criminal prosecutions, 
there had always been a very keen and 
a very full discussion. For his own 
part, he did not object to the most 
searching investigation into these mat- 
ters, when so many charges were made 
in Ireland in reference to the adminis- 
tration of justice; and he thought it was 
just as well there should be an oppor- 
tunity given to have them fully and de- 
liberately examined. The Law Officer 
in charge of the Vote should be afforded 
the fullest and most ample opportunity 
of showing that he had nothing to con- 
ceal and nothing to be afraid of in giving 
an explanation. He was bound to say 
that he had listened carefully to the 
statement of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
and that the explanation the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had given had been 
perfectly satisfactory. ven those who 
had criticized.the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s statement had not denied 
its accuracy; and, moreover, the tem- ~ 
perate language in which that statement 
had: been delivered was worthy of the 
greatest credit. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he rose, 
not for the purpose of taking any part 
in the discussion which Irish Members 
had initiated with regard to the failure 
of justice in Ireland, on which subject 
an English Member, perhaps, was not 
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~ so competent to form an opinion ; but he 
rose for the purpose of asking for in- 
formation on this Vote in reference to. a 
subject which English Members, or, at 
all events, the House of Commons, was 
entitled to claim some statement from 
the Government upon. He would touch 
upon this matter in continuation of the 
questions he had put to the Chief Secre- 
tary with regard to it when the Esti- 
mates were before the House two years 
ago. He had abstained from raising 
the question last year in the hope that 
some reform would show itself in the 
administration, but he had been disap- 
pointed in that expectation; and, there- 
fore, he must trouble the Committee 
with one or two observations. This 
Vote, so far as its pecuniary aspect was 
concerned, was of £10,000 for general 
law expenses in Ireland, the original 
sum having been £15,384. This was 
an enormous sum, £10,000, being an 
increase on the £15,384, particularly as 
they had heard the satisfactory account 
given by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General for Ireland of 
the enormous diminution of crime in 
Ireland during the last six months of 
1883, and, therefore, for the 12 months 
of 1883-4. Here they had nine months 
of an enormous diminution in crime, 
and yet they were asked to vote an in- 
crease of £10,000. If he turned back 
to the Estimates of last year he found 
this same peculiarity, or, at all events, 
this same weakness, if such an expres- 
sion could be used. The original charge 
last year was £12,000, and the Supple- 
mentary Estimate was £10,000, pre- 
cisely the same sum as that now asked 
’ for, which was a singular thing. They 
were now asked to vote £25,384 for 
extra law expenses, and to the ordinary 
English mind that charge would suggest 
itself as the expense of the administra- 
tion of the law—that was to say, by 
using the words ‘‘law expenses,” they 
would mean solicitors’ charges, counsel’s 
fees, witnesses’ fees, and the cost of the 
general administration of justice. The 
ordinary English mind would look upon 
this Estimate as similar to sums With 
this title in the English Estimates; 
but if they turned to the Irish Votes they 
would find—and he took now the actual 
expenditure of last year, because they 
had not got the Appropriation Grant, 
and, therefore, did not know what this 
year would show—that the solicitors 
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had £22,000, the prosecutors had 
£33,000, for general law expenses 
£20,000 was charged, and the Law 
Officers of the Crown divided between 
them £15,000, the counsel’s fees, in ad- 
dition, being £19,000. Now, he con- 
tended that that was a state of things 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
could not sanction, and which he ought 
to put his foot down upon with strong 
determination. Such a state of things 
was utterly unknown in this country, 
for last year the entire expenses of the 
administration of justice in England had 
been £270,000 for a population of 
20,000,000, while in Ireland, witha popu- 
lation of 5,000,000, the charge had been 
£120,000. It appeared to him that the 
Committee was entitled to know the 
meaning of this extravagant expendi- 
ture ; they were entitled to know on this 
ground—that it was a most dangerous 
thing to give a class of men an interest 
in criminal prosecutions. There could 
be no reason why criminal prosecutions 
should cost twice as much in Ireland as 
they did in England. Why should the 
Law Officers of the Crown in Ireland— 
and in saying this he was speaking with 
all respect of the Gentlemen who held 
those Offices, and was not referring per- 
sonally to anybody, but to present and 
past officials—receive for their work be- 
tween them three times as much as the 
Prime Minister, and more than twice as 
much as the salary of the Lord Chan- 
cellor in his legal capacity? He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to tell them how this money 
was spent; what it was wanted for; 
what it meant; and he would press the 
right hon. Gentleman to say why the 
same economy practised in connection 
with English prosecutions could not be 
exercised in Ireland; and why, at all 
events, the Government could not root 
out the evil of putting, as it seemed, a 
premium on these criminal prosecutions? 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he 
hoped, before this debate closed, right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
would give an answer to the weighty 
and important questions that had been 
addressed to them by the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 
He (Mr. Sullivan) wished, in the few 
words he had to say, to make some 
reference to the plea put forward by 
the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
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ral for Ireland with respect to the im- 

ortant question of jury-packing in Ire- 
Seed: The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had virtuously and indignantly de- 
nied that there was any intention on the 
part of the Law Officers of the Crown to 
excludé Catholics from the jury-box in 
criminal cases. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), who 
spoke from that (the Opposition) side of 
the House, quite agreed with his hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General for 
Ireland on the opposite side of the 
House. But the Committee could not 
forget that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin was himself an ex-Attor- 
ney General for Ireland. It was a very 
natural thing for these legal officials, 
the present Solicitor General for Ireland, 
and the ex-Attorney General, to be quite 
agreed as to the aspects of this question. 
He (Mr. Sullivan) did not wonder at that, 
because between the ex-Law Officers on 
the Opposition side of the House and the 
present Law Officers over the way there 
was but the differenee of the breadth of 
the Table. They did not know how soon 
the situations of the hon. and learned 
Gentlemen might be reversed — they 
could not tell how soon legal Gentlemen 
on the Opposition side of the House 
might have to resume the operations 
they practised in former years in Ire- 
land when they sat on the other side. 
Who could be surprised at these hon. 
and right hon. and learned Gentlemen 
supporting each other on this important 
question, and giving each other certifi- 
cates of good character? But all that 
would not satisfy the minds of the 
people of Ireland, who desired to know 
the whole truth of this important mat- 
ter. The Irish people could not be de- 
ceived by the special pleading of legal 
Gentlemen on either side of the House. 
They knew the facts—they had had sore 
experience of them; and however these 
special pleadings might serve to mislead 
the Committee, or the House of Com- 
mons, or the people of England, the 
hon. or right hon. and learned Gentle- 
men who used them knew perfectly well 
that they were of no avail with the 
people of Ireland. There was no deny- 
ing the fact—and nobody did deny it— 
that in the cases to which reference had 
been made Irish Catholics, somehow, 
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said the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, ‘‘ no 
one questions, and no one doubts, the 
loyalty of the Catholics of Ireland—far 
be it from me to cast any imputation 
upon their loyalty and good faith.” 
Well, then, what was the reason they 
were excluded from the jury-box ?—and 
that they were excluded was an undeni- 
able fact. How would the hon. and 
learned Gentleman solve for the Com- 
mittee this riddle; would he give them 
any explanation? The Catholics were 
reliable men—the Committee were told. 
they were honourable men and loyal men; 
but, notwithstanding all that, they were 
chased out of the jury-box, and asked to 
stand by, nearly every one of them, when 
a jury was empannelled. He put it to 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
and the Gentlemen on the- Treasury 
Bench, whether the Irish Members had 
not a right to ask for an explanation of 
this state of things? What was the 
solution of the mystery—where was the 
key of the riddle? There must be some 
cause for it; it was not want of good 
faith ; it was not want of loyalty—what 
was it then? He wanted to know—and 
he would again and again ask the ques- 
tion—what was the taint upon the Catho- 
lics of Ireland that they were excluded 
from the jury-box? Man after man of 
them—respectable Irish citizens, and 
gentlemen respected in every capacity 
of life—were told to stand by when 
their names were called; and he had 
a right to ask for some explanation 
of the circumstance. He feared there 
was something disingenuous in the 
pleas of hon. and learned — very 
learned — Gentlemen in this matter. 
There was something they dared not 
speak out—there was something they 
dared not say—in the face of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland. They did not dare to say - 
that the Catholics were not to be believed 

on their oaths; they did not dare to say 

that they were perjurers, or to call them 

traitors. Then, what was it which al- 

most invariably excluded them from the 

jury-box on the occasions referred to? 

No; the hon. and learned Gentleman 

the Solicitor General for Ireland did not 

dare to say that Irish Catholics were 

traitors, for he knew that on that 

very day the blood of Irish Catholics 

was wet on the soil of the Soudan, 

spilled in the defence of this country, 





were excluded from the jury-box. ‘‘Oh,”’ 


spilled in the performance of duties that 
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they were sent to the Soudan to dis- 
charge, the morality of which action on 
the part of those whom they served he 
would not question at that moment. Had 
not the Government sent Irish Catholics 
to the deadly breach in the ranks of the 
British Army? Had not these men fought 
bravely, had they not given their blood, 
had they not died in the service of 
England ?—and, that being so, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not dare, on 
the floor of that House, to tell the world 
and Irish Catholics in the Army and the 
Navy that their co-religionists at home 
were not to be trusted as being men 
whose religious faith put a barrier be- 
tween them and the jury-box. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
dare to say that; but he and his Prede- 
cessors on the Treasury Bench thought 
they could*conceal the facts of the case 
from Irish Catholics by glozing speeches 
which they made in that House. He 
challenged, and he dared, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to tell the House and 
the country, and the people of Ireland, 
the true facts of the case. The adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland was, he 
would not say corrupt, but partizan, 
although how far unfair he would not at 
that moment discuss. In small matters 
and in large matters it was thoroughly 
well known that no confidence could be 
reposed by the masses of the Irish people 
in the administration of justice—they 
had no confidence in any part of the 
system, from its highest to its lowest 
point. He had read the sentence passed 
at Mullingar on a man named Lawrence 
Kenny, who was convicted of having 
fired at a soldier in the darkness of the 
night. The prisoner might have fired a 
shot, or there might have been some 
mistake about the matter; but, at all 
events, he was convicted and sentenced 
by Mr. Justice Lawson—the mild, and 
gentle, and just Judge Lawson! For 
the offence Kenny was sentenced to 
penal servitude for life. Let them sup- 
pose, for a moment, that was a just sen- 
tence for such an offence; but he heard 
also of the case of an Orangeman who, 
in the North of Ireland, was convicted 
of having made two separate assaults in 
the same evening on a sentry. On the 


first occasion, in endeavouring to get 
through the gate, the Orangeman struck 
the sentry ; and, meeting the soldier a 
little later, he presented a revolver at 
him, loaded in six chambers. 
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was disarmed, and no injury was done ; 
but what was the sentence passed on 
this Orangeman, who, by the way, was 
also a Conservative registration agent? 
Let the Committee observe the sentence 
passed on this person, who first assaulted 
a sentry at his post in endeavouring to 
force his way past him, in striking him 
in the face, and then in presenting a 
loaded revolver at him and striving to 
shoot him—which, probably, he would 
have done had he not been grappled 
with and disarmed. The sentence upon 
this man, passed in the county of Ty- 
rone, was a fine of 10s. A fine of 10s. 
purged the offence of an Orange Con- 
servative registration agent, whilst penal 
servitude for life was the sentence passed 
upon another man accused of having 
fired at a soldier. In the case of Kenny 
the soldier was not hit; there was no 
proof that ever he (Mr. Sullivan) could 
ascertain that there was a bullet in the 
weapon ; but, at any rate, the man was 
convicted of the charge, and had a ter- 
rible sentence passed upon him. The 
Government ought to know of what sort 
were the Ulster magistrates, who could 
let off a man with a fine of 10s. for at- 
tempting to shoot a sentry. One of the 
magistrates on the Bench when the 
Orangeman was tried was the gentleman 
who had given an 10 U to the station- 
master at Omagh, to pay the train fare 
of a party of Orangemen to Dromore to 
shoot down the Nationalists. That was 
one instance, among many, of the way 
justice was administered. The Irish 
Representatives were sent to that House 
to complain of such administration of 
justice ; and he maintained that the 
Government had a right, if they wanted 
the confidence and respect of the Irish 
people, and if they wanted loyalty to 
exist in Ireland, to bring about a more 
satisfactory state of things. They had 
aright to carry out the administration 
of justice on .a different system to that 
which they were at present adopting —a 
system based on the perjury of informers, 
packed juries, partizan Judges, and 
Orange magistrates, who had no idea 
of justice as between Protestant and 
Catholic, Orangeman and Nationalist. 
Mr. TREVELYAN : I am glad the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) called us to the more 
strict Business of the evening. The ex- 
tent to which we have wandered from it 
may be judged from the fact that the 
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hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
gave several moments to criticism on the 
judgment of a Bench of unpaid Justices 
of the Peace, not one of whom receives 


_ one halfpenny under any Estimate or 


Supplementary Estimate ever brought 
before this House. The hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton referred to a debate 
on, I think, the Supplementary Esti- 
mates last year, or the year before, when 
he criticized, more minutely than he has 
done to-day, and in a manner that left 
a different impression on my mind, 
the expense of law charges and the 
criminal prosecutions in Ireland. My 
hon. Friend is a frequent attendant in 


this House when Estimates are under | 
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to about £1,000,000, on the Navy Esti- 

mates, and after I have pointed that out 
‘to him I will go a little further, and 
‘point out the extremely arduous and 
| difficult circumstances under which this 
reduction was made. The Estimate last 
year was £86,000, and the Supplement- 
ary Estimate £40,000—that is to say, 
the total Estimate last year was £126,000. 
This year the Estimate is £100,000, the 
Supplementary Estimate is £15,000, and 
therefore the total Estimate for the year 
is £115,000, or a reduction of £11,000 
on the Estimates of last year. | Mr. 
H. H. Fowrer dissented.] The hon. 
Gentleman may shake his head, but that 
is so. 








discussion, and those who are frequent |" Mr. H. H. FOWLER: You only 
and intelligent attendants on such occa- | spent £118,000; that is the proportionate 
sions begin, I think, to understand some | amount. 

of the difficulties that Ministersin charge; Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes; but we 
of these Estimates have to face in their | still have our possible savings to make. 
attempts to reduce expenditure. If that | What is the nature of the Supplementary 
is the case in regard to the Army and | Estimate which we are now asking for ? 
Navy Estimates, where the expenditure | It is one made out in consequence of an 
may be said, in one sense, to be abso-|increase in certain items, of £20,000 
lutely in the hands of the Minister, when against which we may roughly say there 
he is restrained very much by the criti- | was a decrease of £5,000 to be set off. 
cisms which he finds regulating these | What was the particular item to which 
Departments, and by general considera- my hon. Friend specially directed his 
tions = es miki how med | apetenye ” parer If ; a = 
more should it be the case in such a/it was the fees to counsel. ell, Sir 
matter as the administration of justice, | this year £18,500 were voted as fees to 
and law charges, and expense of criminal | counsel, and I am glad to say that it is 
investigations in an Island, in size, not specially on that item that savings have 
much less than England, and where; been made. Then, out of the savings 
these charges are very much at the lof £5,000, £3,237 are due to fees to 





mercy of officers, many of whom cannot 
be said to be public officers under the 
control of the Minister at all. Well, if 
my hon. Friend will compare the result 


of this year’s work with the much vaunted | 
reduction in the Army and Navy Esti- | 


mates, he will find that something, at 


any rate, has been done; if my hon. | 


Friend will examine these Estimates he 
will find a reduction answering to about 
£1,000,000 out of £12,000,000 in the 


Navy Estimates, which is a reduction | 


which has very seldom been seen, but 


which has been seen in our time once. | 


The Minister who makes such a reduc- 
tion as that is generally allowed to take 
no little credif to himself for it; but 
most certainly any little credit that he 
takes is out of all proportion exceeded 
by the charges of cheese-paring and 
flint-skinning which are brought against 
him. If my hon. Friend will examine 
the Estimates he will find that there is 
@ very substantial reduction, answering 


‘counsel. The entry of law expenses 
}goes over a considerable number of 
jitems. There are payments to Clerks 
| of the Crown, payments to Olerks of the 
Peace, payments in regard to Petty 
Sessions, expenses of medical witnesses, 
| payments in respect of Crown witnesses, 
payments to the Crown Solicitor, and a 
sum of no less than £3,250 may be esti- 
mated for the expense of juries at 
Assizes, and for the defence of prisoners 
in case of murder, and miscellaneous 
charges and printing briefs. There are, 
in fact, a great many items, all of which 
have one and the same origin. My hon. 
Friend talks of the diminution of crime 
that is now taking place in Ireland, and 
he argues from that that a diminution 
in the cost of detecting crime ought to 
take place in consequence. I can well 
believe that that should be so; but we 
have not yet reached the point at which 


it occurs. One cause of the diminution © 


of crime in Ireland is because the war 
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against crime has been carried on with 
special vigour—and I would, at the same 
time, venture to say with exceptional 
success—[ Laughter. ]—I must beg hon. 
Gentlemen opposite not to interrupt me. 
I never interrupt them, and I must ask 
that I shall not be treated in this 
manner. We havo done that in a year 
which has been marked, of all years in 
the history of. our country, for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a very great, and, 
as it was satisfactory, a very successful 
crime. Now, £5,000 of that increase is 
due to the rewards that were paid for 
bringing to justice the Phonix Park 
murderers. [An hon. MremsBer: Paid 
to the informers?] I say £5,000 was 
paid in rewards for bringing to justice 
the Phosnix Park murderers. Hon. 
Members know perfectly well what I 
mean when I use that phrase. I ex- 
“seers myself briefly; but hon. Mem- 

ers know perfectly well what I meant. 
The hon. Members for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) and Ennis (Mr. Kenny), I think, 
referred to these rewards. The hon. 
Member for Sligo asked for details as to 
how this £5,000 was spent, in order that 
it might be known to what persons sums 
of money had been paid in connection 
with the Phonix Park murders, and 
what the amounts were. Now, Sir, I 
must respectfully inform the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo that I cannot give him 
any such details. The hon. Member 
says that no possible danger can arise 
to any of these people; but there I 
differ with the hon. Member. I quite 
allow that Ireland is in a very different 
state, as regards danger, to that in which 
it was some time ago; but I cannot 
forget that there are several rival 
Associations in America which are 
collecting money for the purposes of 
murder, and collecting it by means 
of open subscription lists in news- 
papers published regularly. These sub- 
scriptions, for the purpose of promoting 
murder, are every whit as open and 
as boldly kept in the face of day as 
are the subscription lists of the Church 
Missionary Society. It is for the Ame- 
rican Government to say whether they 
think that these subscription lists should 
or should not any longer be left open. 
[‘‘Question!”] Sir, I am speaking to 
the Question in answer to the hon. 
Member for Sligo, who wanted the de- 
tails as to the expenditure of this £5,000 
which appears in the Supplementary 
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Estimate ; and I say I cannot give these 
details so long us large subscriptions are 
being raised by powerful organizations 
in America for purposes of murder, 
seeing that the money may be spent in 
procuring the assassination of witnesses 
who have been allowed to escape from 
Ireland in order to pursue their in- 
dustrial occupations in other countries 
after giving evidence for the detection 
of crime in Ireland. I hope the hon. 
Member for Sligo will take this as a 
sufficient answer. The hon. Member 
for Sligo then comments on the dif- 
ference between the large sums paid to 
witnesses in political cases, and the 
small sums that are paid to witnesses 
in cases that are non-political. Now, 
in the case of the Phoonix Park murders 
it is obvious that large sums were paid 
to witnesses in order to maintain the 
faith of the Government, which had 
offered large rewards to people con- 
tributing information which would bring 
the perpetrators of these murders to 
justice. But, in ordinary cases, a dis- 
tinction has to be made between the 
sums that are paid to witnesses. You 
pay a witness in a case where he receives 
nothing more than his mere time for his 
attendance in proportion as he makes 
sacrifice by giving his testimony. When 
the poor woman, whom the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo spoke of, came to give her 
testimony in an ordinary case of murder, 
she ran no more risk than a per- 
son who happened to see a burglar get 
through a window of a house in London 
would run in giving his evidence at the 
Police Court to obtain the conviction of 
the thief; whereas some of these people 
to whom large sums have been paid have 
lost their livelihood, and have been com- 
pelled to leave the neighbourhood in 
which they resided, for I do not for a 
moment deny that there is still far more 
sympathy with crime than one could 
wish to see in some districts of Ireland. 
The large sums that have been paid 
have been purely compensation for the 
comforts and advantages which the 
people who have given their evidence 
have lost by their so doing. Hon. 
Members must remember that war 
against crime costs money, just as much 
as any other kind of war; and just think 
what the war against crime has been. 
Take merely these Dublin murders. 
Here is a gang of 26 persons, every 
man of whom has been accounted for ; 
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there is not one of this gang of mur- 
derers who is at this moment at large 
except in the character of an informer, 
save one young man who was set at 
large very early in the proceedings, be- 
cause it was shown that he had acted 
under compulsion, and without any par- 
ticipation in the act of murder. Hon. 
Members, earlier in the debate, brought 
charges against me, with singular vehe- 
mence, couched in language which I 
really think those hon. Members would 
hardly repeat in their cooler moments. 
I was charged with having tried to hang 
an innocent man and woman. {[{Mr. 
Hearty: Hear, hear!] { Cries of “Oh, 
oh!” ] Sir, I think it would be con- 
sidered very strange if an English or 
Welsh Member were to charge the 
Home Secretary with attempting to hang 
an innocent man, when that person had 
been acquitted of the murder. It is not 
for a person who stands in the position 
of the Home Secretary of a large coun- 
try to be able of himself, beforehand, 
to say whether anyone of the hundreds 
of people who have to be brought to 
trial on grave charges ought to be so 
brought. to trial or not. If he did at- 
tempt such a task—a task altogether 
beyond his powers—he would be carry- 
ing. concentrated and centralized govern- 
ment to a point of absurdity. The hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) ac- 
cuses me of supplying the place of a Bill 
suspending the Habeas Corpus, by keep- 
ing men in prison on remand; and he 
compares my action in that respect with 
the action of my Predecessor in working 
the Protection of Person and Property 
Act. I should be the last person to say 
anything that would put my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Forster) in an invidious 
position; the House of Commons put 
him in possession of his immense powers, 
and it was his duty to carry them out; 
but I trust that no power of keeping a pri- 
soner in prison on remand was used: to 
supply the place of a Bill suspending 
the Habeas Corpus. It should be re- 
membered that every prisoner has a 
right to apply to the Court of Bail; and 
it is not 1, but the Judges, that have to 
decide these matters, and who keep pri- 
soners on remand. I am responsible 
for nothing that concerns any trial before 
any Oourt of Justice. The Government 
are responsible whether or not they sent 
men before these Courts; but it is the 
Courts that have to answer, not to men 
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so much, but to their own consciences, 
for what they do with the prisoners 
when once they get to the Court. The 
hon. Member for Monaghan says that in 
this respect I am inferior to my Prede- 
cessor, who boldly struck at great 
people, at Members of Parliament, and 
formidable men ; but that I only struck 
at humble peasants. Well, Sir, I do 
not know how the hon. Member for 
Monaghan reconciles that with the fact 
that he spent not a small section of his 
speech in a description of his own suffer- 
ings in gaol, where he was certainly not 
placed during the régime of my right 
hon. Predecessor. I say that to bring it 
as a charge against the present Govern- 
ment that they struck at humble peasants 
is very strange indeed. Those we have 
been defending in the action which has 
been lately taken were the rich and the 
powerful ? Who were the victims of the 
Lough Mask tragedy? The Joyce family 
belonged to the poorest of the poor, and 
they were Catholics ; and when you tell 
us that we are murdering Catholics, I 
reply that the very first acquittal for 
murder was a Catholic peasant. Re- 
ligion does not enter into the matter at 
all. Our only anxiety is to make the 
lives of Her Majesty’s Protestant and 
Catholic subjects safe in Ireland, and I 
think we have sticceeded. Hon. Mem- 
bers call the Prevention of Crime Act a 
‘‘murder machine;” but, Sir, before 
that Act was passed, there were 51 mur- 
ders alone that were undetected and un- 
punished. In the first nine months of 
1882 there were 26 murders of an 
agrarian and a political nature; and 
during the past six months, as my hon. 
Friend has said, there has only been one 
throughout the whole of Ireland. 

Mr. PARNELL: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman, while dealing with the 
statistics as to the number of murders 
committed, give the details showing the 
number of murders detected ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I should have 
liked to have received Notice of that 
question being raised earlier in the de- 
bate. The hon. Member (Mr. Parnell) 
is, I know, very familiar with these 
statistics, because he went into them 
very closely at the time of the passing 
of the Prevention of Crime Act; and, 
therefore, he may draw an interesting 
conclusion from this—that on examining 
the statistics I find that in the past three 
months, out of 96 serious cases in which 
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—— had been made amenable, 64 

ad been convicted and 32 had been 
acquitted. The statistics of agrarian 

' crime, upon which we based the change 
in the Jury Law, which formed the most 
important part of the Prevention of 
Crime Act, for the past three months 
show that there have been two murders 
dealt with, though not committed during 
the period, and in the case of one there 
was an acquittal, and in the case of the 
other a conviction. That, Sir, is the 
result produced by this expenditure. I 
have looked into the matter very closely 
this year; I shall look into it more 
closely next year; and if a reduction on 
the full amount, as large as has been 
made this year, can be made next, I 
shall be very well satisfied. I think the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) underrates the English 
expenditure. As far as I can make 
out, while the amount for Ireland is 
£115,000, that for England amounts to 
£276,000. [Mr. H. H. Fowrrr: Those 
are the figures of the Government.] I 
beg pardon—I was going on to say that 
the discrepancy quite justifies the hon. 
Member’s anxiety, and, I allow, quite 
justifies the public-spirited form in 
which he reflected on the inadequacy of 
our efforts—for all human efforts are in- 
adequate—to reduce the sum in the 
course of a single year. The result of 
this Estimate is a thing which I keenly 
value. In the suppression of crime it is 
possible that hardships have resulted to 
individuals. Well, these hardships I 
deeply regret; but they have not been 
hardships inflicted from any animus 
against the people. The Irish Govern- 
ment earnestly and _ sincerely en- 
deavours to detect the guilty, and 
earnestly and sincerely endeavours to 
render innocence secure—[ Laughter from 
the Irish Members.| Well, I know there 
are hon. Members here who have al- 
ready gone much too far on this question 
in another direction willingly to: accept 
that as other than an unfounded boast; 
but I still believe that the general opi- 
nion of the country is that in this matter 
the Government have sincerely done 
their duty. 

Mr. GORST said, that a stranger 
listening to the speeches delivered on, 
both sides of the House would not have 
had the slightest idea that the Commit- 
tee were engaged in the somewhat dry 
process of discussing Supplementary 
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Estimates. He did not blame hon. 
Members who represented Irish con- 
stituencies for the warmth they had in- 
dulged in that evening; because now 
that the Rules of the House rendered it 
almost impossible for questions of vital 
importance to be brought before the con- 
sideration of the House, Members were 
compelled to take every opportunity 
they could get, even on the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates, in bringing forward 
matters in which they were interested, 
and which they were shut out from in- 
troducing to the notice of the House on 
more legitimate occasions. The few re- 
marks he wished to make would be as 
to the aspect of this Vote as a Supple- 
mentary Estimate. He wished to make 
a complaint of the mode in which the 
Civil Service Estimates were presented 
to the Committee by the officers of the 
Trish Government. He was glad to see 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
place. They had not been favoured, 
during the course of the discussion this 
evening generally, by the presence of a 
Cabinet Minister ; but he was glad the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was pre- 
sent, because he would be able to bear 
out what he (Mr. Gorst) was about to 
say. The hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had com- 
plained of the extravagance of the Vote 
for Irish law expenses; and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant had answered him 
by saying that the Irish Government 
was engaged in a war with crime, and 
that a war with crime, like all other 
wars, must be a costly proceeding. That 
was very true; but just because it was 
a costly proceeding it was likely that the 
expenditure would not be regular. An 
expenditure of this kind, whether 
against crime or against a foreign 
enemy, should be properly presented in 
the accounts. When the Supplementary 
Estimates were presented it was usual 
to give some explanation of the reason 
why the sums asked for were not in- 
cluded in the regular Estimates; and if 
any hon. Member would look at the Eng- 
lish Supplementary Estimates he would 
see that invariably there was some ex- 
planation given, more or less satisfac- 
tory, of the reason why the particular 
sum asked for was not asked for when 
the Estimates were before the Commit- 
tee last year. In every single case in 
the English Estimates such information 
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was supplied ; but in the Irish Estimates 
information of this kind was not vouch- 
safed. He took a particular Estimate 
now before the House—and what he 
was about to say applied equally to last 
year. He would take one of the Irish 
Supplementary Estimates. Well, the 
Government did not condescend to in- 
form the Committee why it was that 
this particular sum was not asked for in 
the Estimates of last year. Surely it 
was quite obvious to Members of the 
Committee that it was very inconvenient 
to have Irish Supplementary Estimates 
at all, because their effect was simply 
to double debates. It would be con- 
venient, both for the Government and 
the House of Commons, if the money 
wanted were voted once for all, and 
there was no necessity for application 
to be made for a Supplementary Esti- 
mate. Take the Vote, General Law 
Expenses. The original Estimate was 
£15,000; the Irish Executive now came 
and asked for £10,000 more, without the 
slightest syllable of a reason being given 
why the original Estimate was not for 
£25,000. In the Estimate there was 
given what was facetiously called de- 
tails; but those details consisted simply 
of a repetition of the original item. 
The item was ‘‘ General Law Expenses,” 
and the details were “General Law 
Expenses, under Estimate.’’ Was that 
under Estimate the fault of the officer 
who made the Estimate—was it an under 
Estimate because of some circumstances 
that had come to the knowledge of the 
Irish Government since the original Esti- 
mate, or why was it an under Estimate ? 
He was not saying the item to which he 
referred was wrong; but his contention 
was that the House of Commons was 
entitled to be furnished with information 
upon this subject before it was asked 
to vote Supplementary Estimates. He 
appealed to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether his contention was not 
perfectly sound and right? As to the 
second item of rewards for information 
leading to the detection of crime, the 
details stated that the rewards had not 
been included in the original Estimate. 
Why had they not been included in the 
original Estimate? [Mr. Trevenyan: 
Because we did not know then.] If 
that were so, why was it not stated? 
The crimes had been detected, the crimi- 
nals had been brought to justice, before 
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House; and what he contended for was 
that specially in connection with this 
Irish expenditure where there was a 
war going on against crime—a war in 
which the expenditure of large sums 
was necessary—the officers of the Irish 
Executive should not be allowed to come 
to the Committee asking for enormous 
Supplementary Estimates, without, at 
least, condescending to give information 
as to the causes that led to these Esti- 
mates not being known and laid before 
the Committee when the original Esti- 
mates were prepared. That was a reason- 
able contention, which, no doubt, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would admit; and he 
(Mr. Gorst) thought they ought to have 
some explanation from the officers of 
the Irish Government, as to why the 
universal practice in connection with 
English and Scotch Estimates was not 
followed in this case. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the Chief 
Secretary had, curiously enough, opened 
his speech by accusing the Irish Mem- 
bers with irrelevancy; and, by way of 
illustrating his own relevant habit of 
dealing with publie questions, the right 
hon. Gentleman, instead of answering 
criticisms from the Irish Benches, pro- 
ceeded to embark upon a long compli- 
ment to himself in connection with the 
successful administration of the Irish 
Government in the matter of the Phosnix 
Park murders. Well, it did not occur 
to the right hon. Gentleman that it was 
the special Vote of £5,000 for rewards 
for information leading to the detection 
of the Phonix Park murderers that 
formed the main portion of the Irish 
objection. It was within the recollection 
of the Irish Members that something 
like £20,000 was offered in rewards for 
information leading to the detection of 
these murderers; and they were rather 
surprised—at least, he (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
was surprised—to find only £5,000 in 
the Vote. Of course, it was not within 
his intention to suggest that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could have been 
guilty of the meanness of cheating even 
the informers; but, still, they had this 
fact—that there was only £5,000 men- 
tioned for paying rewards in the case of 
the Phoenix Park murders, when cer- 
tainly something like £20,000 was ad- 
vertised in the Irish papers to be given 
for the discovery of these crimes. The 
Chief Secretary, however, also by way 
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of illustrating, presumably, his peculiar 
relations with the country which he was 
sent to govern, devoted most of his 
attention to answering the very reason- 
able and business-like criticism of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler). [An hon. Memser: 
He did not answer it.] At any rate, 
the right hon. Gentleman devoted a 
great part of his time to what purported 
to be an answer to the hon. Member. He 
recognized the justice of the correction. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s excuse for 
not dealing with the Irish objection was 
contained in the passing reference to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for West- 
meath (Mr. Sullivan), who had called 
attention to the extraordinary circum- 
stances under which a Conservative re- 
gistration agent, an Orangeman, had 
been let off with the bagatelle of a 10s. 
fine for assaulting a sentry and threaten- 
ing to shoot him with a loaded revolver. 
The Chief Secretary was unable to see 
the bearing of that fact on the present 
discussion. Part of their objection to 
this law expenditure was that if expen- 
diture on legal procedure in Ireland 
was laid out on proper objects, it would 
not amount to its present total; and the 
result in regard to public satisfaction 
and public peace would be very dif- 
ferent. However, that was the sort of 
administration of the law which pre- 
vailed in Ireland. Such crimes as those 
committed by the Orangemen—attempts 
to shoot a sentry and brandishing re- 
volvers—were allowed to pass without 
notice, while vast sums of money were 
demanded from the taxpayers for legal 
expenditure upon very indifferent classes 
of offence. He did not intend tu refer 
to the £5,000 voted in regard to the 
Phoenix Park informers any further; 
but it was most remarkable that there 
-was first a general Estimate for law 
expenses put down at £10,000; then, hy 
way of a Supplementary Estimate, there 
was another £10,000. What system of 
estimating expenses was that? As- 
suredly, if any English Minister were to 
estimate the expenses of his Department 
at a certain figure, and then come and 
say he had made a mistake, and the 
expenses were exactly double his Esti- 
mate, he would hardly be considered a 
successful administrator. To judge, how- 
ever, by the applause which greeted 
the right hon. Gentleman, he was re- 
garded as an exceedingly successful 
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English administrator of Irish affairs. 
The hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) recently stated that 
a zood many of the objections raised by 
Irish Members were objections upon 
which English Members were not com- 
petent to form an opinion; but, un- 
fortunately, it was the opinion of English 
Members which would decide upon the 


objections of Irish Members to these | 


Estimates. All the efforts of Members 
on this side of the House or on the 
other side to extract from the Govern- 
ment information in detail on the mat- 
ters covered by this Estimate for legal 
expenditure had totally failed ; for, in- 
stead of giving an explanation, the Chief 
Secretary had wandered off into re- 
ferences to matters which were not dealt 
with at any length on any side of the 
House. He begged the Chief Secre- 
tary, or the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or the Secretary to the Treasury, if any 
of those functionaries would condescend 
to reply to Irish Members, even at 
that late hour of the discussion, to give 
some information in detail, as to what 
matters, or what particular trials, this 
£20,000 had been expended upon. He 
did not believe any explanation could 
be given which could, for an instant, 
bear even the well-intentioned and good- 
natured criticism of English supporters 
of the Government. He would venture 
himself to offer an explanation of the 
reasons of these vast and vague sums 
which the taxpayers were asked to pay 
towards the Law Officers and the legal 
expenditure of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
mentin Ireland. This additional £10,000 
squandered without explanation formed 
part of the system of Bar bribery in 
Ireland. The hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton had contrasted the lavish 
expenditure on law in Ireland, consider- 
ing the population of less than 5,000,000, 
as the British Government now put it 
with pride—for, thanks to the operations 
of Her Majesty’s Government, the popu- 
lation had sunk to below 5,000,000—with 
the sum required for the administra- 
tion of law among the 25,000,000 or 
27,000,000 of people in England; but 
the hon. Member had not made due 
allowance for the very different charac- 
ter of the work which had to be done by 
English law administrators and Irish 
law administrators. After all, English 
law administrators were paid, to a cer. 


tain extent, by the consciousness that 





























they were carrying out an honourable 
function in the State; while it was too 
well known in Ireland that Irish bar- 
risters could only be induced to support 
the administration of English law in Ire- 
land by being paid a certain something 
over and above what would be required 
by the administrators of honourable 
functions ; and that the work of coaching 
informers, and changing venues, and 
packing juries, andsimilar unclean opera- 
tions of English Governments in Ireland, 
required to be compensated at a higher 
rate than the administration of ordinary 
jaw in a free country. That was the 
reason of the reticence observed by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. He did 
not wish to admit that the extravagant 
rate of pay given to the supporters of 
the Crown in Ireland represented com- 
pensation for the character of the work 
the administrators of the law were called 
upon to perform in Ireland. If they had 
not the present Chief Secretary, doubt- 
less they would have another right hon. 
Gentleman, until the good day came 
when, he trusted, they would be able to 
get rid of all those right hon. Gentle- 
men root, stock, and branch. He was 
only referring to the present Chief Se- 
cretary as an algebraic quautity. The 
right hon. Gentleman might be Chief 
Secretary X for all he cared, and any 
criticisms he passed upon any portion of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s administra- 
tion only applied to him in his character 
as a functionary of the Government. Of 
course, he would not enter into the 
question of how an English freeman, a 
lover of liberty, could accept any con- 
sideration for functions which the Chief 
Secretary must perform in Ireland. Ob- 
jections had been raised in this debate 
to the practice of jury-packing in Ire- 
land; and the Representatives of the 
Government denied to-day, as they had 
denied every day since the present Ad- 
ministration came into Office, that jury- 
packing existed in Ireland ; but, despite 
those denials, everybody on both sides 
of the House was perfectly well aware 
that jury-packing did exist in Ireland, 
and that without it British law could 
not be administered in Ireland. Objec- 
tions had also been raised respecting the 
constant change of venues which occurred 
whenever the Government were not 
quite certain, even with jury-packing, 
of obtaining a verdict to its taste. He 
considered that there was no portion of 
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the administration of law in Ireland that 
was more thoroughly vitiated than that 
which was affected by these changes of 
venue. No portion of the administra- 
tion of the law operated more unfairly 
towards the poor; no portion of the ad- 
ministration of the law acted more un- 
fairly towards the weak and helpless, 
than these changes of venue at the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. However, of course, the Govern- 
ment had an answer. Crime diminished 
in Ireland just as population diminished, 
and the Government counted on the ap- 
proval of the House so long as those two 
satisfactory facts went together. The 
Chief Secretary was encouraged in his 
refusal to give any information by the 
knowledge of the fact that information 
could no longer be forced from the Go- 
vernment.. Among the results of the 
changes introduced in the constitution 
of that House, there was none more 
disastrous than this—that a Ministry, 
with a majority at their back, could 
actually refuse any kind of satisfaction 
to the most reasonable demands of the 
minority ; and sooner or later the time 
would come—and they had it in their 
power to make it sooner—when they 
would be able to insist on a Vote being 
taken. Explanation or no explanation, 
they would get their money, and the 
Representatives of the taxpayers would 
get no satisfaction. He had only risen 
to enter his formal protest against the 
manner in which public money was 
squandered upon the maintenance of an 
evil and tyrannical system in his country. 
Beyond that formal protest, words could 
have no weight whatsoever ; and he only 
trusted that as these scenes were re- 
peated; as the inefficacy and the use- 
lessness of appealing to a Government 
supported by a majority became more 
clearly impressed on the Irish nation, 
both at home and abroad, the Irish na- 
tion at home and abroad would become 
more and more determined to substi- 
tute a more efficient form of pressure 
for the useless method of discussion in a 
Parliament utterly and entirely at the 
mercy of the Ministry of the day. 

Mr. DEASY said, that, of all the 
extraordinary speeches delivered from 
the Treasury Bench that evening, no 
speech had surprised him more than that 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
was appealed to by an hon. Member 
below the Gangway to give some expla- 
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nation of the very heavy expenditure 
in Ireland ; but he had not done so. If 
the right hon.’ Gentleman had given an 
explanation, it would have been, he ven- 
tured to state, that the greater part of 
the expenditure occurred under the head 
of Secret Service money in Ireland, be- 
cause there could be no doubt that 
Secret Service money gave rise to the 
most abominable crime of perjury, and 
that by that means a large amount of 
crime was placed before the House year 
after year. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) got up, to his 
surprise, to defend the Ministry; but 
instead of doing so he devoted the 
greater part of his speech to lecturing 
the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy),-and made no defence of the 
Ministry, except that he thought the 
Solicitor General for Ireland had met 
the case of jury-packing, which was the 
main indictment of Irish Members 
against the Government. That charge 
had not been met; and as one of the 
Members for Cork, where jury-packing 
had been practised to an alarming ex- 
tent, he would take that opportunity of 
expressing his strongest dissent from the 
denial of the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land with respect to that charge. In 
support of his statement he would take 
the liberty of citing a few cases tried at 
the last Winter Assizes, and give the 
constitution of the juries which tried 
those cases. On the 14th of December a 
man named Timothy Curtin was charged 
with having maimed some cattle, the 
property of his brother, and he pleaded 
guilty to the indictment. The Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, who, accord- 
ing to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite, never excluded Roman 
Catholics from the jury-box on account 
of their religion, challenged 23 jurors. 
Of those 23, 22 were Roman Catholics, 
and the jury was ultimately composed 
of five Protestants, and the remainder 
were Catholies. On the 16th of De- 
cember a man named Casey was charged 
with having attacked a dwelling house 
. in August last. The Attorney General 
for Ireland challenged four jurors who 
were Catholics, and the jury was com- 
posed of nine Protestants and three 
Catholie magistrates, one of whom had 
signed the Rossmore protest, and was, 
to all intents aad purposes, an Orange- 
man of the deepest dye, and one of the 
most anti-Irish ofall Irishmen. On the 
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17th of December seven men were in- 
dicted with conspiracy to murder. 
Thirty-three Catholics were challenged 
and five Protestants. Two were consi- 
dered Liberal members of the Corpora- 
tion of Cork; but there was never a 
greater mistake, for they were no more 
Liberals than he was, but because they 
occasionally voted with the Nationalists 
and were not Protestants they were ex- 
cluded from the jury. The jury ultimately 
consisted of eight Protestants and four 
Catholics. On the 27th of December John 
Murphy was charged with the murder of 
Thomas Spencer, and the jury was com- 
posed of eight Protestants and four Catho- 
lies; but 39 Catholics had been challenged 
and ordered to stand aside as unworthy 
of belief on their oath. Five Protestants, 
most of whom were engaged on trials, 
and who had formed part of a jury 
which either acquitted prisoners or dis- 
agreed as to returning a verdict, were 
not allowed to serve again. On the 
81st of December a second case of 
murder was tried, the prisoner being 
Thomas Quinlan. Nineteen jurors were 
told to stand aside, all of whom were 
Catholics; but one Catholic served on that 
jury—namely, the foreman, a gentleman 
who had signed the Rossmore Protest, 
and was an avowed Orangeman. On the 
same day another man was indicted, and 
84 Catholics were told to stand aside 
and three Protestants, the jury being 
composed of 10 Protestants and two 
Catholics, one of the Catholics, Captain 


Fagan, having been foreman of the last 


jury. On January 1 two Catholics and 
10 Protestants were sworn in the jury- 
box, and one of the two Catholics was 
again Captain Fagan. On the 2nd of 
January the fifth murder case was tried. 
Fifteen Catholics were challenged and 
four Protestants; the jury consisted 
of 10 Protestants and two Catholics, 
the latter being two magistrates who 
had served on almost every jury on 
charges of murder. On January 2 a jury 
was composed of seven Catholics and five 
Protestants ; but the case did not come 
under the Prevention of Crime Act, 
which accounted for the extraordinarily 
high number of Catholics. He had 
little more to add, except that the people 
of Cork believed in the charge which the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
had brought against the Government, of 
attempting, whether knowingly or not, 
to convict and hang innocent men; and 
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so long as this system of jury-packing 
went on, so long would it be impossible 
for them to have any confidence in the 
law, which was so essential to the public 
welfare. He himself had had the ad- 
vantage of being told to stand aside over 
and over again by the Crown Solicitor ; 
and his constituents, in appreciation of 
that gentleman’s action, had sent him 
there to expose this injustice. He hoped 
that the Solicitor General, now that he 
saw that the statement he had made was 
misleading, and notin accordance with the 
facts, would give some undertaking that 
in future he would not pack juries, and 
would acknowledge his mistake, and not 
attempt to mislead the House any more. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
was only reasonable that before the 
Committee consented to pass this Vote 
they should receive some information 18 
to why there was this item of £10,000 
for general law expenses at all. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) had asked the Chief Secre- 
tary some time ago to explain the fact ; 
and when the Chief Secretary rose to 
address the Committee he expressed 
satisfaction at the question having 
been put. But he no more answered 
that question than he answered any 
other question that had been put to him. 
He went off at a tangent, and talked 
about the Army and Navy Estimates; 
and then he discoursed on the attitude 
of the American Government with regard 
to the advertisements issued in America ; 
but when he came to deal with the 
criticisms of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton he carefully abstained from 
giving any information whatever on the 
pointurged upon him. The hon. Mem- 
ber had brought to the attention of the 
Committee the fact that the original 
Estimate had been increased by £10,000, 
and he referrred to the original Estimate 
last year as having been £12,000, upon 
which a similar Supplementary Estimate 
was last year proposed of £10,000. He 
asked why it was that with a diminu- 
tion of crime so great—the Solicitor 
General for Ireland had stated that there 
had been only one murder in six months 
—and the rest of the crime of the coun- 
try was very slight indeed, chiefly com- 
posed of threatening letters, most of 
which could hardly be seriously re- 
garded, the other items of the Vote 
having been so much reduced that the 


Chief Secretary took credit for the re- 
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duction—this particular item showed 
such an increase? What the Committee, 
he thought, might fairly ask the Chief 
Secretary to state was, what were the 
causes of expenditure under this par- 
ticular item? How was it that, with 
an original Estimate of £12,000 last 
year, a Supplementary Vote of £10,000 
was required? What were the sources 
of expenditure in the present year, and 
how was it this additional £10,000 was 
required, when there was a reduction 
under every other item? To him this 
appeared perfectly inexplicable. The 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton had 
asked for an explanation, and the Chief 
Secretary, having expressed his intention 
to give an explanation, sat down with- 
out doing so. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had given 
the explanation in outline which the 
hon. Member asked for; but he would 
give the hon. Member the items of these 
sub-heads which made up the general 
item of law expenses. The first sub- 
head was that of Clerks of the Crown, 
£4,300 voted, and probably £6,000 had 
been spent. Then came Clerks of the 
Peace (fees for prosecutions carried on 
throughout Ireland), £1,500 voted, and 
£2,000 spent ; medical assistance, £1,000 
voted, £3,000 spent; expenses of Crown 
Solicitors on special duty, £875 voted, 
£2,000 probably spent; Crown witnesses, 
£750 voted, £3,000 probably spent ; ex- 
penses of jurors, £440 voted, £900 
spent; miscellaneous charges, £5,679 
voted, £11,670 probably spent ; and one 
ortwo other items which had also been ex- 
ceeded. The miscellaneous charges were 
all of a very minute character, and were 
chiefly composed of car-hiring, postage 
stamps, telegrams, &c. The expenses 
of shorthand writers, employed on com- 
pensation cases, formed a large part of 
the item, and amounted to about £822. 
The miscellaneous expenditure under 
Sub-head G, again, was due to the very 
large number of law proceedings taking 
place throughout the country. The Go- 
vernment hoped that the diminution of 
crime, to which the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
and the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Deasy) had referred, would 
tell next year upon this Estimate. It 
was the widespread efforts to bring 
criminals to account that had caused the 
general expenditure which the Commit- 
tee was now asked to grant. The money 
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asked for was absolutely necessary, in | Catholic, why did not the Government 
order to bring about the diminution of | bring in an Amending Bill to give com- 
crime which had occurred. Although | pensation in cases of that kind? Irish 
there was an increase of nearly £15,000, | Members might be asked why they did 
against it there was a set-off in the way | not bring in a Bill for the purpose? The 
of savings on almost every other item. | answer was, that they did not want to 
Having stated the way in which the | go into any law expenses whatever ; and 
account was made up, he trusted that | they said that the Government ought to 
hon. Members opposite, although they have some means of escaping out of the 
might not approve the expenditure dilemma of refusing compensation to 
itself, would allow the Vote to be taken. | Catholics who were murdered by Orange- 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
if the explanation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was unsatisfactory, his mode of 
stating it was still more so. The sum 


now asked for was £15,000. The right 


hon. Gentleman admitted that that sum 
did not cover what was to go to the 
item G. The mode of calculation adopted 
by the right hon. Gentleman precluded 
the possibility of arriving at a clear idea 
of the Vote. He (Mr. A. O’Connor) 
objected that on the Vote, as presented 
to the House, there was nothing to show 
that £5,000 was appropriated to this 
sub-head over and above the sum now 
asked for. 

Mr. HEALY asked who could have 
gathered that the expenses under the 
Prevention of Orime Act were included 
under thissub-head ? He charged the Go- 
vernment with having attempted to lead 
Members astray, and prevent discussion, 
by concealing what it was that the sub- 
head covered. In order to conceal from 
the Committee what the investigations 
under the Prevention of Crime Act cost, 
they were lumped under the head of Law 
Expenses. The Government knew how 
strongly Irish Members objected to some 
of these items, and for the purpose of 
throwing dust in their eyes they had 
been lumped together in this manner. 
Had it not been so late, he would have 
called attention, at greater length, to 
the fact that in every case where an 
Orangeman injured a Catholic the Go- 
vernment refused compensation. He 
understood, however, that some com- 

ensation had been given in the case of 

aguire, of Cavan; but for that he had 
to thank not the Government, but the 
kind spirit of the Prime Minister. Why 
was not the man who had his eye put 
out, and the other man who had a bullet 
driven into his lungs, to have some 
compensation? If there was no obli- 
gation imposed by the Prevention of 
Crime Act on Lord Spencer to give com- 
pensation when an Orangeman killed a 


Mr. Trevelyan | 


' 





men. It was hardly fair that Lord 
Spencer should award £4 to a policeman 
who had his thumb scratched, and re- 
fuse all compensation when the eyes of 
Catholics were put out by Orangemen, 
The Government must see that the law 
was defective. Then let it be amended. 
They had heard a great deal of the 
extraordinary number of murders and 
outrages committed. in Ireland. But 
what did they find when they were re- 
duced to figures and represented in hard 
cash? According to the Return, which, 
of course, was not yet printed, the 
number would be found to be compara- 
tively small. The Governmént had re- 
presented to the House that the whole 
country was reeking with blood, in order 
to get the Prevention of Crime <Aet 
passed. Why, there were more people 
killed in England in one year than were 
killed in Ireland in three years, and that 
during a crisis which the Prime Minister 
had described as a state of social revo- 
lution. In Ireland, in three years, they 
had had 73 persons injured, while in 
England there had probably been 700. 
They found that the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland had given £20,000 to the fami- 
lies of murdered persons, and about 
£27,000 to persons injured, while the 
Grand Juries had given a comparatively 
moderate amount. Lord Spencer sat 
alone at Dublin Castle; he knew nothing 
whatever of the character of the localities 
on which he placed the blood tax; but 
the Grand Jury knew that it was upon 
their tenants that they were levying the 
tax, and that if they put on too much 
the tenants would not be able to pay 
their rents. His opinion was that the 
Government found this tax impossible 
to collect; and he himself had refused a 
levy of 1d. in the pound which had been 
made upon him for the attack on Mr. 
Field. It would be hardly worth while 
for the Government to proceed to exe- 
cution upon his goods and chattels 
for the amount of 2s. 10d. He hoped 
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that the citizens of Dublin would act in 
the same way. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the Chief Secre- 
tary having stated that he was not 
responsible for these law charges in 
their preliminary stage, he (Mr. Biggar) 
would ask who was responsible ? On the 
assumption that the lawyers were not 
responsible, they should not be at 
liberty to make any expense they 
pleased ; they should not, for instance, 
be allowed to engage several counsel in 
cases where one junior would be suffi- 
cient. If the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would use his 
influence in his official capacity against | 
the manufacture of law costs in Ireland, 
he believed that a considerable saving | 
would be effected. If the right hon. | 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was not | 
responsible, it was hard to say who was, | 
because he was Chief Secretary to the | 
Lord Lieutenant, who stood at the head | 
of the direction of the affairs of the! 
country. Both the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the noble Earl were Members | 
of the Privy Council in Ireland, from | 
which directions emanated for the ad- | 
ministration of justice. He appealed to | 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench to 
take the right hon. Gentleman in hand, 
and try to make some impression upon 
him, to limit the manufacture of. law 
charges in Ireland. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman said he was not respon- 
sible for jury-packing in Ireland ; that 
it was not in his Department. But he 
(Mr. Biggar) always thought, if the 
Chief Secretary and the Lord Lieutenant | 
of Ireland jointly would -give instruc- | 
tions to the Law Officers of the Crown 
that no jury-packing was to take place, | 
it would soon be put a stop to, for some | 
time to come, at all events. It had | 
been proved to demonstration, although | 
right hon. Gentlemen said they did not 
believe it, that jury-packing had taken 
place in the City of Cork in the most 
unblushing manner. The Solicitor 
General for Ireland had told the Com- 
mittee that, so long as he was in the 
position of Law Officer of the Crown, 
he would never take part in the pack- 
ing of juries. But, unfortunatly, the 
hon: and learned Gentleman was in this 
position. 








He had given certain pledges 


to the electors of Derry, which, as far 
as he could form an opinion, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had failed to 
carry out. 





Now, if the pledges given | 
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were only of equal value with those 
which he had made in that House, he 
was rather inclined to fear that jury- 
packing must again take place at some 
not very distant day under the guidance 
and direction of the Solicitor General. 
The Chief Secretary had said, on behalf 
of the Irish Executive, that justice 
should be administered, and that 
innocent people should not suffer. 
Well, there were some cases of a very 
marked character—those of Hynes and 
Walsh ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
had himself referred to the case of the 
murderers of the Joyce family. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether justice had been done in those 
eases? The right hon. Gentleman was 
responsible for the conviction of the 
prisoners; because if the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the right hon. Gentleman 
found that the evidence was not 
sufficient, it was their duty to have sus- 
pended execution, and not allow these 


| people to be hanged. Then there was 


the case of J. Poole, in which a most 
unprofessional thing occurred. The 
Judge who presided over that trial was, 
he believed, counsel in the case before 
he was raised to the Bench. He asked, 
what would be thought of such a pro- ~ 
ceeding in England? That was an 
illustration, amongst many, of the way 
in which so-called justice was adminis- 
tered in Ireland; and he thought the 
Government should be ashamed of the 
system which, if it was not their 
interest, it was their duty to amend. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he had 
hoped to hear some reply to the remark- 
able facts which had been brought 
to the notice of the Committee by the 
hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. Deasy). 
He had never been more surprised than 
by that remarkable statement, which he 
hoped was appreciated by English 
Members. They had been told that the 
jury panel was so formed that only a 
small percentage of Roman Catholics 
came to the trials; and he wanted to 
hear how that extraordinary state of 
things came about. It was idle to tell 
them of the honour of this or that 
official—no doubt they were all honour- 
able men. He granted all the virtues 
which were heaped on the heads of 
these people; but let the Government 
explain to Irish Members how it came 
about that out of the vast majority of 
Roman Catholics in Ireland only one or 
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two were to be found on any jury, while 
the rest of the jury was taken from the 
Protestant minority. Then, and not 
until the country had been shown this, 
he would say there was no jury-packing 
in Ireland. In the meantime, he main- 
tained that jury-packing did exist. If 
the Government held that the Catholic 
population were not to be trusted with 
the administration of justice, it was an 
admission that they had no trust in 
the honour or loyalty of the great 
majority of the people of Ireland. He 
would much rather the Chief Secretary 
rose in his place and declared manfully, 
if that were his opinion, that he did not 
believe in the honour and loyalty of the 
Catholic population. The present sys- 
tem was nothing but a juggle; he did 
not know how it was done, nor who was 
to blame; but there were the facts look- 
ing them in the face. The Chief Secre- 
tary seemed to have argued that he was 
not responsible for the arrangement 
of juries in Ireland. He (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) was quite sure that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not, in his heart, ap- 
prove the system; but in that House Irish 
Members held him responsible for every 
single detail of the administration of the 
law in Ireland; and, that being so, they 
should hold him responsible for this 
system of jury-packing as long as it con- 
tinued to exist. 

Mr. MAYNE said, that strong as was 
the case put by the hon. Member for 
Cork City (Mr. Deasy) with regard to 
jury-packing the case of the City of 
Dublin was much stronger. The jury 
panel in the City of Dublin showed the 
proportion of Catholics to Protestants 
to be rather more than as four and 
a-half to one. When the 200 special 
jurors were summoned, the panel, if 
they were indifferently summoned, would 
consist of, say, 153 Catholics to about 
47 Protestants. If such a panel had 
been gone through in each of the trials 
of the Mayo prisoners a very different 
result would have followed. There 
would have been a very large propor- 
tion of Catholics, and a very small num- 
ber of Protestants; but they found, on 
the contrary, from the actual figures, 
that the number of Protestants serving 
on the seven juries would represent 
about double the number that ought to 
be on a panel of 200. They found that 
there were 47 Protestants out of the 
56 jurymen who tried the seven cases. 
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That state of things was brought about 
by Catholics being ordered to stand 
aside. These were plain statements of 
fact, and could not be dismissed by mere 
denials, such as they were accustomed 
to hear when this question was raised 
in the House of Commons. What took 
place could not be the result of aceident, 
He knew that, with respect to five of the 
juries in question, 149 Catholics were 
ordered to stand aside. On the first 
jury 23 Catholics were ordered to stand 
aside before the necessary number of 
Protestant jurors were obtained ; on the 
second, 20; on the third, 26; on the 
fourth, 13; and on the last jury 15 
jurors were ordered to stand aside, most 
of whom were Catholics. Now, that 
was a statement of facts which the Go- 
vernment were bound to answer, and 
they could not meet it by simply giving. 
a good character to the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland; nor did the excellent 
character which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) gave ~ 
to the Law Officers of the Crown all 
round in any way meet the case. The 
facts and figures must be faced by a 
promise seriously given in that House, 
and faithfully adhered to, of abandoning 
this wretched practice of jury-packing 
in Ireland. 

Mr. BIGGAR, who was met with 
cries of ‘‘QOh, oh!” said, hon. Gentle- 
men opposite did not seem to know that 
it was perfectly competent for an hon. 
Member to speak as often as he chose 
in Committee. What he rose to say 
was that the right hon. Gentleman the ~ 
Chief Secretary, or the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, ought to accept the challenge of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Tippe- 
rary (Mr. Mayne), because, if they did 
not, they would allow judgment to 
go by default. A specific charge of 
deliberate jury-packing was brought 
against the Government of which they 
were Representatives, yet they had not 
the manliness to stand up and deny the 
imputation, nor had they the good grace 
to make a declaration that if jury-pack- 
ing had taken place in the past they 
would pledge themselves that they would 
do what they could to prevent it happen- 
ing in the future. If the Chief Secre- 
tary and the Solicitor General would so 
pledge themselves it might be the means 
of causing him and his hon. Friends to 
cease to draw attention to the system 
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of jury-packing—a system which was 
bringing great discredit upon the Go- 
vernment. Before he sat down he would 
draw attention to a case which was re- 
cently tried, because it showed very 
clearly the manner in which justice was 
administered in Ireland. A man named 
Matthews was convicted of setting fire 
to a wooden hut occupied by a number 
of persons; but the man was only sen- 
tenced to nine months’ imprisonment. 
Now, if the offence had been committed 
by one of the National Party, instead of 
by a member of the pet Party of the 
Lord Lieutenant—namely, the Orange 
Party—the sentence, instead of being 
nine months’ imprisonment, would have 
been penal servitude for life; and, in 
his opinion, penal servitude for life was 
not too severe a punishment to inflict 
upon any man who deliberately set fire, 
in the middle of the night, to a house, 
the inhabitants of which ran, as in this 
case, a great risk of-being burnt to 
death. But the Judges were Members 
of the Privy Council; they came in 
direct contact with the Lord Lieutenant, 
and the Lord Lieutenant liked to play 
into the hands of the Orange faction. 
The result was that for any offence com- 
mitted by an Orangeman only a nominal 
punishment was meted out; whereas, 
if a similar offence were committed by 
a member of the popular Party, the 
severest punishment the law allowed 
would be inflicted upon the offender. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watkex) denied that 
any juror had been set aside on account 
of his religion. One statement had just 
been made by the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) which he could not 
allow to pass by unnoticed. That state- 
ment was that the Judges were Members 
of the Privy Council, and that the Lord 
Lieutenant consulted with them as to 
— prosecutions. Nothing of the 

ind ever occurred. It was impossible, 
having regard to the constitution of the 
Privy Council, that such a thing could 
occur. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it was a curious 
coincidence that so many cases similar 
to the one he had quoted occurred.’ It 
was a strange thing that Roman Catholic 
jurors were from time to time set aside, 
and that Protestants were not challenged. 
It was a strange thing that first one 
Judge on the Irish Bench and then 
another happened to inflict light punish- 
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ment on one class of persons, and very 
severe punishment on another class. 
Perhaps it did not arise from the cause 
he stated; but certainly the fact re- 
mained. Notwithstanding the general 
denial of the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, he asserted that the sentences 
inflicted upon adherents of the National 
Party had been of a most partial, and 
unfair nature, and also that the system 
of jury-packing had been practised in a 
most unblushing and wholesale manner. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 129; 
Noes 18: Majority 111.—(Div. . List, 
No. 87.) 


(10.) £1,194, Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature in Ireland. 


Mr. SEXTON noticed the item of 
£1,200 for the salary of the Master of 
the Common Pleas Division. How was 
it that that salary was not provided for 
in the ordinary Estimates ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that formerly 
the salary of the Master was charged on 
the Consolidated Fund. The Master 
dying in the course of the year, the new 
salary was not charged upon. the Oon- 
solidated Fund. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,654, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 


March 1884, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Office of the Irish Land Commission.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he had a few 
questions to ask with regard to the pro- 
posed discontinuance of Sub-Commis- 
sioners. Hon. Members sitting on the 
Irish Benches were opposed to any 
discontinuance until the entire work was 
got through. There were still a great 
number of cases awaiting decision. He 
had asked a question in relation to the 
County Mayo, and he was told there 
were 800 cases untried. And yet they 
were told that a number of the Sub- 
Commissioners were to be discontinued. 
If that were so, it would be a hardship 
upon the poor people concerned. He 
did not see why any Sub-Commissioners 
should be discuntinued. Let them get 
through their work. If any were to be 
discontinued he would like to ask what 
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would be the personnel of those who were 
to be continued? In Ulster a few of 
the Sub-Commissioners were Catholics. 
He would like to know whether it was 
the fact that the Catholic Sub-Com- 
missioners were in the front row for 
dismissal ? There were, out of some 
70 Sub-Commissioners, about a dozen 
Catholics. He hoped the Catholic Mem- 
bers of the Commission were not to be 
the first to be dismissed. It was espe- 
cially desirable that the services of the 
Catholic Members should be retained in 
Ulster, where religious feeling ran very 
high; the tenant farmers of that Pro- 
vince should receive some kind of con- 
sideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment; matters should be so arranged 
that they would be able to put some 
trust in the persons who administered 
the Land Act. He desired also to call 
attention to the conduct of Mr. M‘Devitt 
in the case of Mary Staunton. Mary 
Staunton, who was a tenant, could only 
speak a few words of English ; and Mr. 
M'Devitt refused to hear her case 
because she spoke in Irish. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary was, 
no doubt, a great linguist, yet if he 
were required to give evidence he would 
not care to give it in Latin or Greek. 
He (Mr. Healy) knew a few words of 
Trish ; but he should be sorry if he had 
to give evidence before a Court, in a 
case in which interests of an important 
character were involved, in Irish.. Last 
year he called the attention of the 
House to the case of the Irish-speaking 
witness at Bandon who was badgered 
until they made him speak in English. 
The man. used the word fifty, but he did 
not mean to do so. An interpreter was 
called in, and it was found the witness 
meant thirty. Had it been a smaller 
numeral he had used, the Court would, 
no doubt, havesaid—‘‘ You are perjuring 
yourself; we dismiss the case.” Mary 
Staunton was a tenant on an estate all 
the tenants on which had got very great 
reductions of rent. This woman, be- 
cause she would not—indeed could not— 
speak English, had had to pay the old 
rent. What consolation was it to her 
to be told that in a few months’ time 
she could relist her case? The Chief 
Secretary accepted answers from the 
Land Commission which, to say the 
least, were uot satisfactory. As a matter 
of fact, the answers given to questions 
were only intended to stave hon. Members 
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off forthe time being, and notto give them 
satisfaction. The right hon. Gentleman 
read out the answers which were sup- 
plied to him with all the ease in the 
world, as much as to say—‘‘ There, now, 
my boys, I have done with you.” If 
satisfactory views of government were 
to prevail in the country the Chief Se- 
cretary ought to probe to the bottom all 
the complaints which were made. Of 
all unsatisfactory answers, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer about Mary 
Staunton was the most unsatisfactory. 
He did not know whether it was given 
in ignorance; but he was surprised that 
the right hon. Gentleman should allow 
himself to be made a party to the system 
of bamboozling which was carried on by 
the Irish Land Commission. The right 
hon. Gentleman accepted the statement 
that the woman deceived the Land 
Commission; and he (Mr. Healy) was 
obliged to put down upon the Paper an- 
other Question. Now, his time was 
quite as valuable to him as the right 
hon. Gentleman’s was to him; and he 
objected. to being put to the trouble to 
write out a list of Questions, simply be- 
cause the Chief Secretary would not take 
the trouble to get from the Land Com- 
mission a sufficient answer in the first 
instance. Did the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he was at the Admiralty, treat 
English Members as he now treated 
Irish Members? When the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), and other hon. Gentlemen ac- 
quainted with naval matters, put Ques- 
tions to him, he did not venture to 
answer in that off-hand style in which he 
rattled off Questions now. He knew 
the Chief Secretary’s time was greatly 
taken up; he knew he was a most 
zealous and hard-working official; and 
no one in the House could but ad- 
mire the extraordinary assiduity and 
patience with which he performed his 
work. He (Mr. Healy) wondered that 
any Englishman would take up the 
disgusting job of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. He was amazed the right 
hon. Gentleman did so when he got no 
return for it. Certainly, the Irish Mem- 
bers did not thank him, and the people 
of this country were absolutely in igno- 
rance as to the amount of work required 
of the right hon. Gentleman. It was, 
however, a very poor excuse to the Irish 
Members that the Chief Secretary was 
overworked. They wanted their coun- 
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try managed on the same ne as 
England was”managed. If they had a 
Parliament of their own they would 
have a dozen”men to do the Chief Se- 
cretary’s work. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was doing badly what it would 
take a‘%dozen men to do well. Was 
it fair for Mr.* M‘Devitt to dismiss 
Mary Staunton’s case simply because 
she refused to"speak in any other but 
her native language; was it fair for 
Mr. M‘Devitt to say that she had endea- 
voured to deceive the Land Commission ; 
was it fair for the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to put him (Mr. 
Healy) to the trouble of putting down a 
second Question upon the case? He 
never knew a more unsatisfactory body 
than the Land Commission. He had 
charged the Land Commission Court 
with being a corrupt Court. Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan was a man completely unfitted 
for his position, and this was what hap- 
pened in the Land Court. A gentleman 
farmer had a demesne with a beautiful 
house attached. He got his rent re- 
duced by the Land Commission. The 
landlord appealed, and claimed that the 
rent should be fixed at a higher figure. 
He first said the case was outside the 
Act; but the Head Commission said— 
“Oh, no; it is not outside the Act; but 
as we cannot decide with -you on the 
legal point, we will raise the rent £20 
or £30.” What was the result? The 
landlord did not produce his own valuer, 
and his solicitor was asked in private 
why he did not do so. He said—“ Be- 
cause the landlord’s valuer only valued 
the land at £100 a-year, while the Sub- 
Commissioners valued it at £130.” 
Judge O’ Hagan did not insist upon the 
landlord’s valuer being called, but raised 
the rent, simply because he could not go 
with the landlord on the legal point. 
Such was the character of Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan. If, by any possibility in the 
world, Mr. Justice O’Hagan could turn 
a legal point in favour of the landlord 
he was delighted to do so; it seemed to 
rend his heart when he decided a point 
in favour of the tenant. Justice O’Hagan 
was a man thoroughly incapable to fill 
his position; he ought never to have 
been appointed ; he had done his work 
badly from first to last; the Act which 
would have been a benefit to the tenant 
he had turned into an implement of tor- 
ture. He had no mind of hisown. He 
(Mr. Healy) said that with pain, be- 
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cause in a literary sense Judge O’ Hagan 
like the Chief Secretary, was a very dis 
tinguished man. Some of the mos 
charming love poems he had ever read 
were written by Judge O’Hagan, just as 
some of the best biographies were writ- 
ten by the right hon. Gentleman the 


Chief Secretary. He (Mr. Healy) pro- 


tested against the system of elevating 
men simply because of their literary 
talents. Judge O’Hagan ought to be a 
man of great firmness of character. The 
Chief Secretary was not what they would 
like him. He asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman if he thought it reasonable that 
Mary Staunton, a Gaelic-speaking wit- 
ness, should for 12 months be saddled 
with a high rent because she refused to 
speak in English to Mr. M‘Devitt ? 

Mr. GIBSON said, he did not under- 
stand this Supplementary Estimate. 
The expenses of the Land Commission 
were becoming terrific. The salaries 
and allowances originally amounted to 
the enormous figure of £157,381, and 
now they were asked to vote £1,654 for 
additional offices sanctioned by the Trea- 
sury since the Estimate was framed. 
The arrears of business were very large ; 
and he would like to know who the ad- 
ditional officers were, what were the 
allowances and pay sanctioned by the 
Treasury, and what the tenure was? 
The charge for the Land Commission 
for the present year, added to the Sup- 
plementary Estimate, would amount to 
within a few pounds of £1: 0,000, which 
was really an increase of over £60,000 
on the original Estimate made two years 
ago when the Land Commission started 
its work. When might the Committee 
expect a substantial diminution of the 
cost ? 

Mr. KENNY said, he saw in the Esti- 
mate an item forthe salary of Mr. Bell, one 
of the valuers of the Commission, and he 
wished to draw the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the fact that this gentleman 
was a person who had recently been 
subscribing to the Property Defence 
Fund in Ireland—an organization par- 
ticularly offensive to the majority of 
the Irish people, and antagonistic to 
their aims and interests. What, he 
should like to know, would become of 
any Sub-Commissioner who subscribed - 
to an equally legitimate fund, only one 
having different aims—namely, the fund 
of the National League? He should 
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amount of Mr. Bell’s salary. It ap- 
peared that the number of the Sub- 
Commissioners had been reduced. In 
some counties there were three, whilst in 
other cases there was only one for five 
or six counties. For instance, Galway 
had the whole services of two Sub-Com- 
missioners and the partial services of 
another, whilst in other cases several 
districts had only one between them. 
He was anxious to know whether the 
Sub-Commissioners were to be reduced 
to such an extent that the operation of 
the Land Commission would necessarily 
be retarded, and 15 years or so would 
be occupied—until, in fact, it was time 
for a new valuation—before all the cases 
were decided? He wished, further, to 
call attention to the extraordinary in- 
crease in the number of appeals. What 
had given rise to this increase? He 
would tell them. For the last six months 
or so—probably 12 months—the Chief 
Commissioners had taken upon them- 
selyes to make trifling and vexatious 
alterations in the rents fixed by the Sub- 
Commissioners. The only object that 
he could see for this vexatious increase 
was the further development of litiga- 
tion. He knew an instance where a 
landlord had appealed—a landlord who 
happened to be a Peer—and a clear gain 
of something like £65 to his Lordship 
was the result. That was an important 
gain, and would, of course, more than 
cover the expense of the legal proceed- 
ings; and other landlords, when they 
saw such a thing as this, were inclined 
to think that it would pay them to ap- 
peal. As for the tenants, whenever 
decisions, in the first instance, were un- 
satisfactory to them they were not in 
a position to appeal, because they 
could not afford it. The result 
of the procrastination in disposing of 
cases on the one hand, and of these 
appeals on the other, was that- the ten- 
ants had their backs broken, and the 
landlords could do just what they liked. 
If the landlords saw that they were 
likely to gain anything by appealing, the 
Committee might depend upon it that 
they would not lose the opportunity, and 
in this way the work of the Chief Com- 
missioners would be continued for a very 
long period. The proceedings of the 
Chief Commissioners and their assistants 
were extremely unsatisfactory. He would 
not go at any length into the question 
now, but only just touch upon it, because 


Mr. Kenny 
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he hoped to have a further opportunity 
of dealing with it very shortly. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Several of the 
more serious parts of the speeches of 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen resolve 
themselves practically on the same poiut, 
which I will refer to after I have touched 
on one or two small matters which have 
also been brought forward. I can assure 
the hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) 
that Mr. Bell’s salary does not come 
within this Supplementary Estimate at 
all. This Estimate is for a large number 
of Sub-Commissioners, who were ori- 
ginally estimated for up to the 23rd of 
December, the time up to which the 
Treasury sanctioned their appointment. 
Afterwards they were kept on, for a very 
good reason, until the 31st of March, in 
consequence of which there was a very 
large addition to expenditure on salaries 
—an addition of some £13,000. On the 
other hand, there was a very large 
saving, principally in travelling ex- 
penses, amounting to £9,400; and the 
result of that is a small balance against 
the Estimate of £1,654. The hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) re- 
ferred to the case of a poor woman, 
whom he thinks was wronged by the 
Sub-Commission ; and he states that, in 
his opinion, the answer I gave to the 
House of Commons on that point was 
insufficient. Well, I can only-say that 
the answer I gave resembled those 
answers which I used to give when at 
the Admiralty. When at the Admiralty 
I was obliged to answer according to 
the character of the Questions— whether 
they affected matters which were or were 
not within my control. When I am 
answering for a Department under me 
I never give an answer until it is per- 
fectly satisfactory to my own mind, and 
also to the hon. Member who has put the 
Question; because I do not think it de- 
sirable to adopt a plan which induces 


Question requiring answer after answer 
on the same subject. It is a very dif- 
ferent thing, however, in dealing with 
matters that are not connected with the 
Department immediately under me. 
Questions relating to the Land Commis- 
sion would come under the latter cate- 
gory. We have an authoritative voice 
on everything that relates to the ex- 
penditure of the Commission and to the 
constitution of the Courts; but with the 
proceedings of those Courts we have 
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nothing at all to do. I am obliged 
to give the answers as to the proceedings 
in those Courts that the Land Commis- 
sioners themselves supply me with with- 
out any comment whatever. As the 
Committee will remember, I had to give 
answers of the same class very fre- 
quently to hon. Gentlemen sitting oppo- 
site to me. When the Land Commission 
first sat these hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen put Questions, more in a hostile 
than in a critical spirit, with regard to 
some of the judgments of the Court. 
I gave a general statement to the 
effect that the Chief Commissioners 
were unwilling to place before the House 
of Commons their reasons for the deci- 
sions they arrived at; and I must say 
that the statement stopped all questions 
of that nature coming from hon. Gentle- 
men immediately opposite. The ques- 
tions that came from many parts of the 
House embodying complaints respecting 
the operation of these Courts are very 
few, and they are generally what are 
called leading Questions. I donot deny 
that if the facts as stated by the hon. 
Member for Monaghan are as correct as 
he conceives them to be—[Mr. Hzaty: 
They are not denied.|—I say if} they 
are as correct as the hon. Member con- 
ceives them to be, I admit the case is 
one for fair inquiry as to the policy of 
the Land Commission in these matters. 
I made an inquiry on the subject, and I 
was told that their policy was to provide 
interpreters in cases where they were 
required ; but in regard to the particular 
case referred to we must be content 
with the opinion the Commissioners 
gave, which was that, in the opinion of 
the Judge of First Instance, the woman 
was deceitful. She has her means of 
redress ; and I am sorry that in looking 
for that redress she has been put to some 
inconvenience and loss. It is quite im- 
possible to give any further explanation 
where a Judicial Body like the Land 
Commission state that they have given 
you all particulars they choose to place 
before the House of Commons. I now 
come to the more important point—the 
future of the Land Commission. With 
regard to that, I can give no definite 
statement whatever at this moment. I 
can only assure the hon. Member for 
Monaghan that those views with which 
he began his speech are as deeply im- 
pressed on my mind as it is possible for 
them to be. At this very moment they 
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are engaging most of my attention and 
industry; and I hope the arrange- 
ment we shall ultimately arrive at will 
be satisfactory to the House. In fram- 
ing these conclusions I was not a little 
guided by Questions which the hon. 
Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) has put 
to me from time to time in regard to 
certain counties in which there were 
large arrears of cases. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
has referred to the enormous expendi- 
ture of the Land Commission. I do not 
propose to enter into that question at 
the present moment; but I can assure 
the Committee that the defence of that 
expenditure is a very simple one, and it 
is that the work requires all the hands 
employed upon it. The hon. Member 
and his Friends are rather apt to com- 
plain that the work is seamped rather 
than the reverse. Nor is it contended 
in any part of the House that those em- 
ployed in performing the work are paid 
too highly ; at least, I never heard that 
statement made; and if these two con- 
ditions are admitted, then the cost of 
the Land Commission can only be re- 
duced by the work being done. The 
great stress of this work is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. The originatin 
notices and the work connected wi 
them are not so advanced as we could 
wish; but they will be so far advanced 
that there will be found to be in connec- 
tion with them a large reduction in next 
year’s Estimates. I can promise the 
Committee that that reduction shall not 
be caused at the cost of rapidity of pro- 
ceeding with the arrears of work. The 
entire sum spent on the Land Commis- 
sion up to the 3lst of March of this year 
is £321,000. That is a very large sum, 
but it is less than some exaggerated 
Estimates that have been put forward; 
and whatever the value of the work that 
is done the amount of it cannot be denied. 

Mr. GIBSON desired to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman could tell 
him the cost to each Sub-Commission of 
the additional officials for the payment 
of whose salaries the Vote was asked ? 
He should also like to know what con- 
tribution those who used the Courts 
made towards their maintenance ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 


tary amounted to an elaborate statement 
to the effect that he could tell the Oom- 
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mittee nothing at all. Two large ques- 
. tions were put before him—the night 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 
son) had pressed for some information 
on a certain point, but without obtain- 
ing it; and the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy) had raised a point as 
to the incidence of expenditure and the 
course to be pursued by the Commission 
for the future; but the-right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been unable to give any ex- 
planation. He should have thought 
the right hon. Gentleman, at the close 
of his speech, would have proposed to 
postpone the Vote until he was in pos- 
session of information. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: 
upon what point ? 

Mr. SEXTON: As to the general 
expenditure of the Land Commission, 
and the amount contributed by those 
who make use of the Court. Is the 
right hon. Gentleman able to give any 
reply ? 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would repeat 
his question later on. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the Irish 
Members, ‘in their attempt to obtain 
information, were confronted by an im- 
passable barrier — the Secret Service 
money was an open and frank affair 
compared with the Land Commission. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Questions put in the House concerning 
the Land Commission were very often 
‘leading Questions.” What did he 
mean? Why, that the Questions were 
80 firmly based on fact that, if frankly 
entertained, they admitted of but one 
reply, which reply, being inconvenient 
to the Government, they always refused 
to give. How had this woman, who 
had been cheated by a person under 
the circumstances detailed: by the hon. 
Member for Monaghan, been treated? 
The right hon. Gentleman refused to 
give the Committee any information 
about it. He had told them the Go- 
vernment had some authority over the 
action of the Land Commissioners in 
certain matters, but that in other matters 
they had no control over them at all; 
and he (Mr. Sexton) had met the right 
hon. Gentleman by the statement that 
where they had a controlling voice 
they had outraged public feeling in Ire- 
land. He had mentioned to the right 
hon. Gentleman the notorious and scan- 
dalous case of Mr. Eyre Preston, a 
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gentleman who, it was said, had been 
88 years connected with the administra- 
tion of the Land Laws, but who, when 
the matter was looked into, was found 
to have only been a kind of amateur 
casual, an investigator of tithe rent- 
charge, at one time dismissed from the 
Public Service for causes which, to say 
the least of it, reflected no credit on 
him. This gentleman had had the in- 
solence, at a moment when public pas- 
sion was excited in Ireland — when 
there was danger of civil war in Ulster 
—in order to render the state of things 
worse than it was, to allow his name to 
be appended to the Manifesto lauding 
Lord Rossmore. Mr. Eyre Preston was 
called upon to resign; he sent in his 
resignation; but at the point whero 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary and Lord Spencer had the 
final power they intervened, and over- 
bore the judgment of the Land Com- 
missioners, retaining the official in his 
office on account of his mendacious 
writings in Zhe Daily Express. He 
should like to know why Mr. Eyre 
Preston had been retained in his office 
—at any rate, he should move that the 
Vote be reduced by £300, the amount 
of this gentleman’s salary; and if he 
were unsuccessful—as he expected he 
would be—he would move the same 
reduction on every Vote in which the 
Land Commission was concerned. He 
did not consider the discussion of such 
matters as these could be satisfactorily 
carried on at that hour of the morning ; 
but he and his Friends were deter- 
mined to exert themselves to the utmost 
to bring the Land Commissioners to a full 
account for their conduct. He should 
have to ask the Government why the 
Land Commissioners had refused, with 
something not far short of rudeness, to 
inquire into the conduct of the Mr. Bell, 
a Court Valuer, who had subscribed to 
the Property Defence Association? This 
individual, whose word was final, whose 
function was to be impartial between 
the landlord and tenant, in the ardour 
of his landlord sympathies had sub- 
scribed £2 to an Association whose 
raison d’étre was the purchase of the 
cattle and produce of rack-renting and 
vindictive landlords. With what decency 
could this gentleman be retained in his 
position, the first requirement of which 
was, at least, a pretence to impartiality ? 
He must say that the hon. Member for 
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Monaghan need be in no sense sur- 
prised that he received answers evasive 
and incomplete from the Chief Secre- 
tary. The wonder to him (Mr. Sexton) 
was that the hon. Member received any 
answers at all. This Land Commission 
retired under the veil of its privileges— 
hid itself under its official obscurity ; 
but the Irish Members were determined 
to bring it out into the light. If they 
had any influence at all, it would be 
exerted in the endeavour, on this and 
every possible occasion, to extract infor- 
mation from the Government in regard 
to these matters. But could the hon. 
Member for Monaghan wonder that he 
failed to extract information when so 
high an official as the Comptroller and 
Auditor General had been entertained, 
when he asked for information, with a 
flat and rude refusal? This official 
pointed out that the Commission had 
spent £120,000 under the Act of 1881; 
and he asked them to satisfy him that 
the conditions of the Act had been com- 
plied with. He was, however, met 
with a flat refusal. He declared that 
he had been unable to audit the sum of 
£120,000, and to say whether it had 
been properly expended, because the 
Land Commission had refused to give 
him the necessary information. On 
these several points—the expenditure of 
the Land Commission, its receipts from 
those who had taken cases before it, 
the conduct of Mr. Eyre Preston, the 
conduct of Mr. Bell, and the refusal of 
the Commissioners to give information 
to the Comptroller and Auditor General, 
and because he was sure, from his ex- 
perience of debates of this kind, that no 
satisfactory explanation would be given 
to the Committee—he would move that 
the Chairman report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Mr. Sexton.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber bases his Motion on the ground that 
satisfactory answers are not given. He 
began by saying that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gib- 
son) had asked me two questions which 
I was not able to answer. I was able 
to answer them, and I will do so di- 


‘rectly the debate is resumed. I cannot 


auswer to within a few shillings, but I 
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can towithin a few pounds. As to Mr. 
Eyre Preston, I*must say I do not see 
how he comes within this Supplementary 
Estimate, as his salary is not included 
in any one of the Votes; but if the Com- 
mittee will allow me to strain a point I 
shall be glad to give an answer to the 
hon. Gentleman. If he will withdraw 
his Motion I will answer him. 

Mr. HEALY said, that, seeing the 
length of time they had been sitting, 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was a very proper one. Perhaps 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
would withdraw his Motion now; and 
then if, later on, they could not get satis- 
factory information from the Govern- 
ment, they might ask for a postpone- 
ment of the Vote. There were several 
Votes which could be taken after this, 
which was one of great importance, and 
one which, probably, the Government 
would do well to postpone. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or raz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): I trust the hon. 
Member will withdraw his Motion, to 
enable my right hon. Friend to give him 
the information he desires. 

Mr. SEXTON : I should like an ex- 
planation given. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumtpers): We cannot give 
it you on the Motion for reporting 
Progress. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was stating 
the terms on which he was disposed to 
withdraw the Motion. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman would give them the best 
explanation he could as to Mr. Eyre 
Preston, and the extraordinary with- 
holding of information from: the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, he should 
be inclined to withdraw the Motion, on 
condition that the Government would 
take up the discussion again on Re- 

ort. 

: Mr. PARNELL said, he certainly 
thought the time had come for reporting 
Progress, if not on this, at least on some 
other contentious Vote lateron. There 
were three other Irish Votes to be con- 
sidered, two of which were not conten- 
tious, but the third of which was exceed- 
ingly so. He should think the best 
course would be for the Government to 
withdraw the present Vote and proceed 
with the Estimates, on the understand- 
ing that when a contentious Vote was 
reached it should be postponed, or Pro- 
gress should be reported, 
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Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I am not sure 
whether, on the Motion before the Com- 
mittee, I shall be in Order in making a 
statement I desire to lay before the 
House in regard to Public Business; but 
probably I shall be allowed to make the 
statement, seeing that it very largely 
refers to the impropriety of reporting 
Progress soon. at I wish to explain 
to the Committee is the position in which 
we stand with regard to Supply. I 
think I shall be able to show that the 
position in which we stand is one that 
will require us to devote a great deal of 
time to the finishing of the Supple- 
mentary Estimates to-day and to-morrow 
evening. The position is this. The 
Army and Navy Estimates must be 
taken on Monday and Thursday next, 
and even then they will be taken at a 
later time in the Session than they ever 
have been during the past 10 years. 
The Committee are, doubtless, aware 
that there are what may be called 
financial formalities—or, at any rate, 
formalities under our Constitutional 
financial law—which it is absolutely 
necessary to go through before the end 
of the financial year; and I am afraid 
that even if the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates are taken next Monday and Thurs- 
day it will be necessary to sit on Satur- 
day week. That being the case, it is 
absolutely necessary that the Supple- 
mentary Estimates should be finished 
before Monday, and we have between 
now and Monday only to-morrow; and 
Friday not being a day in the possession 
of the Government, although Supply 
may be put down, it may be intercepted 
by a number of Motions before we can 
go into Supply, and so the time available 
or the discussion of the Estimates may 
be very short indeed. If we should not 
get through the greater part of these 
Votes to-night, and if it should be im- 
possible to-morrow to complete them, 
the only course will be to devote a 
Saturday to them. Some hon. Members 
will be inconvenienced by that, and to 
us who are in Office it will be very in- 
convenient. Still, that is a course which 
has been taken before, and if it has been 
taken before it may be taken again ; but 
I wish the Committee to be under no 
mistake in the matter. The whole of 


the Supplementary Estimates must ab- 
solutely, in compliance with the require- 
ments of the law, be finished before the 
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Army Estimates are taken by Monday, 
and the proposal I should like to make 
to the Committee is this—We have to- 
night devoted considerable time almost 
exclusively to the Irish Votes; and I 
hope the Committee will not object 
to finishing the Irish Votes to-night. 
There are then remaining a number 
of Votes which are not Irish Votes, but 
which relate to the United Kingdom 
generally. Of these Votes a large num- 
ber are practically unopposed—that is to 
say, the discussion upon them could not 
be very long; but there are four which 
will, I understand, take considerable 
time to discuss. One of these is the 
Vote for the Diplomatic Service; the 
second is for the Suez Canal; the third 
is a Vote for a Grant-in-Aid of expen- 
diture in certain Colonies; and the fourth 
is the Vote for South Africa. What I 
propose to do is to take the whole of the 
remaining Votes except these four to- 
night, and then to try to finish these 
four to-morrow. I am bound to say 
that I think it is not very likely that we 
shall have time to-morrow to finish them, 
but we will try; and if we do not get 
through them we propose. to devote 
Saturday to finishing them. I think 
that proposal is not unreasonable—to 
take these four Votes to-morrow, if we 
can do so, or on Saturday, if to-morrow 
is not sufficient. That is the proposal 
which the Government makes. It is 
the best proposal they can make, having 
in view the absolute necessity of finish- 
ing the work of Supply in a reasonable 
time. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR :said, he 
presumed that if it was in Order for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to make 
the statement which had just been 
allowed, it would be in Order for any 
hon. Member to offer some remarks 
upon it. 

Toz CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman was in Order in stating the 
reasons why he thought it not desirable 
to make Progress. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR pre- 
sumed, therefore, that any hon. Mem- 
ber would be equally in Order in com- 
menting on that statement. If not, he 
should wish to know why? He had on 
several occasions witnessed a similar 
performance to that which the Com- 
mittee had just seen. Year after year 
the Prime Minister, or the Minister who 
took his place for the occasion, had 
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risen and told the Committee that it was 
absolutely necessary that these Votes 
should be passed by a certain date. 
Every year he had asked why, and 
every year an explanation had been 
refused. He did not believe the right 
hon. Gentleman would find it easy to 
explain why it was absolutely necessary 
that these Votes should be taken by the 
particular date he mentioned. There 
was one explanation only, and that was 
that the Government, having chosen to 
put down other things on other days, 
were resolved not to display these items 
for an examination of the financial 
affairs to be made. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he was exceedingly anxious 
that the Committee should understand 
the position in which they were. The 
Committee was, after all, only a se- 
condary matter; the country was much 
more important. It was just as well 
that the country should understand the 
situation ; and this was the situation— 
they were now being asked to vote in 
Supplementary Estimates sums in aid of 
Votes which were taken, absolutely with- 
out discussion, towards the end of last 
Session. The items were brought down 
when hon. Members had been sitting 
many months, and were tized, and on 
the top of that it was proposed that the 
Votes should be taken pro formd, and all 
observations reserved for the Report 
stage. Those who had any recollection 
of the history of the House in its deal- 
ings with the public purse—— 

Tux CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is now exceeding the proper limits. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was sorry if he had travelled further 
afield than the right hon. Gentleman 
had; but it seemed to him that if the 
right hon. Gentleman was justified 
in explaining the situation he should 
be justified in pointing out how 
that explanation was altogether in- 
adequate and misleading. hat was 
done with these Votes? They were 
passed absolutely without discussion ; 
and now the right hon. Gentleman stated 
that of the Votes which remained in these 
Supplementary Estimates there weresome 
that could be passed, as a matter of 
course, without any discussion. He ad- 
mitted that four were important; but he 
omitted altogether to mention the Post 
Office Vote, and that was one of the 
largest of all the Votes. Certainly, the 
Post Office Service required the largest 
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sum the Committee were called upon to 
vote; but there were other Votes that 
called for observation. Why did the 
right hon. Gentleman not refer to the 
Civil Service Contingent Fund? It was 
frivolous for the right hon. Gentleman 
to say these Votes must absolutely be 
passed, and that it would be impossible to 
meet the requirements of the situation if 
they did not pass them that night, some 
to-morrow, and some on Saturday. There 
was no absolute necessity; and he chal- 
lenged the right hon. Gentleman to 
explain in detail why every day to the 
end of March must be given up to 
Supply. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpzrs): The hon. Mem- 
ber challenges me to give details, which 
I have no objection to give, and which 
have been given before. I will do my best 
again. The last day on which it would 
be possible that the Royal Assent should 
be given to the Ways and Means Bill is 
Friday, the 28th of this month. [Mr. 
Artaur O’Connor: Why?] Because 
a very large number of transactions have 
to be passed through the Treasury, and it 
is absolutely necessary that the Treasury 
should have one clear day before the 
last day of the month to complete these 
transactions. They cannot do that work 
on Sunday; and, therefore, Friday, the 
28th, is the last day when the Royal 
Assent can be given. Wednesday and 
Thursday will be required to pass the 
Ways and Means through the House of 
Lords ; and the third reading of that Bill 
will, therefore, have to be given in this 
House on the Tuesday. The Committee 
stage of the Bill must be taken on Mon- 
day, and the Report of Supply will have 
to be taken on Friday. The last Vote in 
Supply must thus be taken on Thursday 
next. The Army Estimates will be taken 
on Monday next, and that leaves only 
till Saturday week to take the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. Now I have an- 
swered the hon. Gentleman, and I hope 
my answer is satisfactory. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
presumed the right hon. Gentleman did 
not mean that it was absolutely neces- 
sary on Monday to take the Vote for the 
Army, or on Thursday the Vote for the 
Navy. The Vote for the men was all 
that was required, so that the Mutiny 
Act might be passed. The Vote for 
money need not be taken on Monday 
or Thursday. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or runt EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): What I said 
is strictly correct. The Vote for the 
men and the Vote for the money must 
be taken, for the Army on Monday next, 
and for the Navy on Thursday next; 
and those two days are the latest days 
on which the Votes for money, either 
for the Army or the Navy, have ever 
been taken, and are three days later 
than the time when such Votes have 
been taken during the last 10 years. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
Surely it is not the money that is re- 
quired. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): Yes, Sir. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
Why? I always understood that the 
object was to pass the Mutiny Act. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): The Mutiny— 
now called Army—Act does not expire 
until the 30th of April; and there is, 
therefore, no necessity to pass that at 
present. The necessity is to pass the 
Votes, in order to bring in the Ways 
and Means Bill, and pass it by the end 
of the financial year. The Army and 
Navy Votes have never been taken as 
late as they will be this year. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer had explained pretty 
clearly that these Votes must be taken 
by Saturday; but, that being so, he 
would ask why he did not bring them 
in before? It was reducing them to a 
perfect farce if they were only brought 
in one or two days before it was abso- 
lutely necessary to pass them; and then 
the Committee were told that they must 
sit up till 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): I will answer 
that question with the greatest ease. The 
only Government days since the begin- 
ning of the Session, which were not de- 
voted to the Speech from the Throne 
and the Vote of Censure, have been de- 
voted to the Supplementary Estimates, 
except the days which were devoted 
to the introduction of the Representa- 
tion of the People Bill. The Govern- 
ment have not taken a single day during 
the present Session, except for the Sup- 
plementary Estimates and for the Re- 
"agg ee of the People Bill. [An 

on. Memser: Two ed Yes; but 
that was not our fault. But, whether 
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mittee what was absolutely correct— 
namely, that we have devoted every day 
in our power to these Votes. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the matter amounted to this—that 
the time of the House had been occupied 
in order to bring in the Representation 
of the People Bill considerably earlier 
than the Bill of 1866 was introduced, 
and the House had thus been precluded 
from giving a fair examination to the 
Supplementary Estimates. He did not 
wish, at that hour of the night, to com- 
ment on this state of affairs—perhaps 
he should find another opportunity of 
doing so—but what they now had to deal 
with was the position in which they were 
placed ; and, looking to the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which, 
they might fairly assume, represented 
that position accurately, so far as he was 
concerned—and he thought he might 
speak for his hon. Friends near him— 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not unfair. The four Votes 
the right hon. Gentleman was ready to 
postpone were Votes on which he and 
others would wish to address the Com- 
mittee. It was absurd at 2 o’clock in 
the morning to attempt to do that; and 
therefore it was reasonable that Votes 
of that nature should be postponed 
until a day when they could be discussed. 
That day might be to-morrow, if the 
Government would exercise their influ- 
ence with certain hon. Members who 
had leading places on the Paper to in- 
duce them to withdraw their Notices of 
Motion, so that the House might get 
into Supply at once. If that could not 
be done, a Saturday Sitting, bad as it 
would be, would be better than discuss- 
ing these Votes at that hour. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the proposition 
of the right hon. Baronet was a very 
nice one, so far as the right hon. Baronet 
and his Party were concerned; but 
there was one important Irish Vote 
which he and his Friends would feel 
justified in not allowing to proceed at 
that hour—namely, Vote 31, referring 
to County Court officers in Ireland. 
There was a question in reference to 
that Vote which they certainly could 
not discuss at that time of night; and 
although the Front Treasury Bench 
might fancy they had arranged every- 
thing with the Front Opposition Bench, 
by giving the Opposition an opportunity 
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desired to discuss for Party purposes, 
and that they would force Vote 31, he 
would teil both the Front Benches that 
their calculations would be mistaken, 
and that the Irish Members would en- 
deavour to secure a discussion on Vote 
$1. The arrangement between the two 
Front Benches would not avail them, 
and the Irish Members would occupy 
their due share of to-morrow night in 
discussions upon -questions of public 
importance to Ireland. They would not 
feel themselves bound by the arrange 
ment between the Front Benches, which 
the right hon. Baronet had suggested 
with regard to Motions which might 
stand on the Paper for to-morrow night. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had ex- 
plained the reasons why the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates were put down so late. 
It appeared to him that the proper 
course to pursue would be to hold a 
Saturday Sitting, in the event of Supply 
not being reached sufficiently early to- 
morrow night to allow the discussion to 
take place on Vote 31, which Irish 
Members desired to discuss, and on the 
four Votes which the Front Opposition 
Bench wished to discuss. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuizpers): The hon. Mem- 
ber has stated that there must be consi- 
derable discussion on Vote 31, and I am 


‘ quite prepared to make this proposal— 


not to take Vote 31 to-night, but after 
the other four Votes which are to be 
postponed. If we can take it to-morrow 
after these Votes we will doso. If we 
cannot finish them and Vote 31 to-mor- 
row, then we must have a Saturday 
Sitting. I think that is a fair proposal ; 
and if the hon. Member will assist us 
to get through the remaining Votes we 
will do our best with those who have 
Notices on the Paper for to-morrow to 
induce them to postpone their Motions, 
so that we may have as much of to- 
morrow as possible. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
whether, if there was a Saturday Sitting, 
he would promise that no other Govern- 
ment Business would be taken than the 
Supplementary Estimates? The House 
had often on Saturdays found a mine 
sprung upon them, Bills being put down 
which they did not expect, not only by 
the Government, but by private Mem- 
bers, who had taken every advantage of 
the opportunity. He did not complain 
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particularly of this Government, for the 
same thing had been done by the last 
Government. He had always objected 
to Saturday Sittings unless for some 
specific object ; and matters should not 
be slipped in on Saturday which Mem- 
bers did not wish to stop to discuss. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
There will not be any difficulty in giv- 
ing an undertaking that the Govern- 
ment would give no encouragement— 
though the matter is not absolutely in 
their power—that no Business other 
than the Supplementary Estimates shall 
be taken on Saturday; and I am quite 
prepared to give the same undertaking 
with regard to Government Business, 
with one exception. Either the Prime 
Minister or I will have to-morrow to 
make some statement as to the course 
it is proposed to take with regard to a 
Bill in which Members on both sides of 
the House take great interest—namely, 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill. 
It might be found convenient, if a Satur- 
day Sitting is held, to take the second 
reading of that Bill on that day. In that 
event we might propose to go on with 
the second reading ; but we shall endea- 
vour to arrange that in accordance with 
the wishes of the House; and certainly 
no other Business will be proposed. 
Mr. HEALY said, the Government 
would find that they could not go on as 
they proposed to-morrow, for the Irish 
Members would put down Motions to 
make that impossible; and, therefore, 
there must be a Saturday Sitting. The 
Government, it seemed, proposed to take 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill 
on Saturday; but how could they do 
that after half-past 12? As far as he 
could see, there was no chance of the 
four Votes being got through before 
that time. He would invite the noble 
Marquess to abandon the idea of a 
Saturday Sitting; and what he would 
suggest was that these Votes should, in 
any case, go over till Saturday. The 
Government might as well make terms 
with the Irish Party. They could not 
come on to-morrow, because, of course, 
these Motions would last a long time. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien) had given Notice of a 
Motion, which would require some dis- 
cussion, respecting the death of a man 
in prison. That being the position, he 
thought the House might as well ad- 
journ the whole thing to Saturday, be- 
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cause they were now only wrangling; 
and would get no further forward, and 
two hours hence they would find that 
they might just as well have surren- 
dered at 2 o’clock. He would advise 
the Government to get rid of this vision 
of their Bill being taken on Saturday. 
The Conservative Party might be anxious 
for it; but there would be a good deal 
of discussion on the exclusion of Irish 
cattle from English markets. The better 
plan now was to report Progress, and 
take the Votes in their proper order on 
Saturday. There must be a Saturday 
Sitting, for the four Votes could not be 
taken to-morrow, unless the Tory Party 
preferred to go on with them now. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, nobody could be more anxious to 
see progress made with the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill than he; but he 
fancied there would be considerable dif- 
ficulty in taking that Bill on Saturday. 
He thought some Gentlemen on his 
side, who were anxious for a discussion 
on that measure, had already left town 
under the impression that it could not 
possibly come on till Monday; and 
after what the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy) had said, he thought 
there could be no benefit in putting 
it down for Saturday. If a Saturday 
Sitting was to be held, which he still 
hoped might be avoided, nothing more 
than the Estimates should be taken. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tHE EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CuitpErs): We shall only 
take the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill on Saturday, if that is agreeable to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who are in- 
terested in the Bill. Mynoble Friend only 
mentioned that as a reservation when he 
was asked to pledge the Government to 
no other Business. All I can say now is 
that to-morrow, when the House meets, 
we will state distinctly whether that Bill 
will appear on the Paper for Saturday; 
and if there is, as there appears to be, 
an unwillingness on the opposite side to 
have that Bill taken, I think it may be 
taken for granted that that Bill will not 
be taken. The hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy) made a proposal as 
to a particular Vote to which I assented. 
I think we must adhere to that arrange- 
ment, and try to get Supply to-morrow, 
and do our best with those who have 
Motions for to-morrow. If we fail to- 
morrow to complete Supply, we will 
complete Supply on Saturday. 


Mr. Healy 
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Mr. PARNELL said, he thought that 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was a very fair one; but the noble 
Marquess had complicated matters by 
introducing a subject which was ob- 
noxious to Irish Members. He asked 
whether the intention was to proceed 
with the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill on Saturday or not ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had only put forward the sug- 
gestion as one which would meet the 
convenience of the House; but as it 
appeared that to take the Bill on Satur- 
day would only lead to complication, he 
was willing to say that the Government 
would make some other arrangement. 

Mr. WARTON said, their first duty 
was to give time for a proper discus- 
sion of the Estimates. Three days had 
already been taken up with other mat- 
ters, that ought to have been given to 
the Estimates. 

Mr. SEXTON asked leave to with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HEALY said, in addition to the 
information asked for by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), he desired 
to have some explanation with regard 
to the appeal cases before the Irish 
Land Oourt. Out of 13,784 cases, 
4,500 had been disposed of, leaving 
about 9,000 which remained to be 
heard. The Irish Land Commission 
had been established three years, and 
it would take, at the rate they were 
deciding the cases, three years more to. 
finish the appeals, and that was not 
taking into account the appeals which 
ear | accumulate upon the subsequent 
work of the Land Commission. Had it 
entered into the calculations of the 
Government to settle a plan by which 
they could deal with the question of 
appeals? There were a number of 
Judges in Ireland who had absolutely 
nothing to do but to spend their Long 
Vacation in the manner most pleasant 
to themselves; and he did not see why 
the Judges in Ireland should not be 
turned out to deal with this matter of 
appeal. He believed that no Judge on 
the Bench could be less fitted for the 
work than Mr. Justice O'Hagan. He 
would rather see Mr. Justice O’Brien at 
the head of the Land Commission ; and 
he did not see why a short Bill should 
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not be brought in to enable the Govern- 
ment to get the other Judges to decide 
the land cases now pending, otherwise 
the tenants would have to wait four or 
five years to know how they stood. He 
entirely disputed Mr. Justice O’ Hagan’s 
law, that an adequate rent was the yearly 
rent; besides which Mr. Justice O’ Hagan 
had no mind of his own, and a Judge 
in his position ought to be able to make 
up his mind upon the questions that 
came before him. He trusted that some 


. statement would be forthcoming to show 


what the Government intended to do in 
this matter of appeal cases. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member had hardly a right to demand 
from the Government an answer to his 
question on a Vote in Committee of 
Supply. The question of appeals was, 
perhaps, more difficult to deal with than 
any other part of the Land Question, 
although there were larger elements in 
the latter than the question of appeals. 
At present, he had reason to believe 
that an Amending Bill, such as the hon. 
Member proposed, would meet with 
very strong opposition. If the Govern- 
ment thought otherwise they would only 
be too glad to introduce an Amending 
Bill. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(12.) £18,000, Dublin Metropolitan 
Police. 


Mr. MAYNE said, it was extraordi- 
nary that the original Estimate should 
have been so far wide of the mark as to 
render necessary a Supplementary Esti- 
mate of £4,000 for pensions and com- 
pensation to a number of worn-out police 
officers. It appeared that 100 men had 
been added to the Dublin Police Force. 
It was difficult to understand how such a 
large increase of the force should be ne- 
cessary, unless, perhaps, a fact which had 
come to his knowledge would explain it. 
He found there were certain members of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police at pre- 
sent watching the proceedings of one of 
the Dublin branches of the Irish National 
League every time they met. The men 
employed on this useless service were 
five in all—namely, two constables in 
civilians’ clothes, as well as a sergeant 
and two constables in uniform. Surely, 
if the constables in Dublin were so 
numerous that five men could be spared 
for this purpose, a very strong. case 
would have to be made out that addi- 
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tional men were wanted in Dublin. He 
was sufficiently well acquainted with 
the working of the branch of the Na- 
tional League referred to, to know that 
it was perfectly honest and straightfor- 
ward, and that the officers who were 
engaged in watching its proceedings 
were engaged in a wild-goose chase. 
The fact might, perhaps, be explained 
by stating that the branch in question 
was one of the most successful branches 
of the National League in Dublin. The 
constables did not go into the room 
where the meeting was held, but re- 
mained at the door, and took particular 
note of the members and their friends 
as they passed in and out, with the 
object, no doubt, of deterring them from 
attending the meetings. If that were 
so, he thought they might regard it as 
a testimony to the success of the branch. 
However that might be, the presence of 
five members of the Dublin Police Force 
on the absurd duty he had described 
went a long way to show that the charge 
of £5,000 for an additional 100 men was 
unnecessary. Then, again, the charge of 
£1,710 was an excessivesum forthe cloth- 
ing and equipment of 100 constables. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman say that 
£17 was required to provide the outfit of 
a policeman for one year? Next, there 
was the item of £8,000 for Protection 
Duty and Constables in Aid, over and 
above what was paid for pensions. The 
pensions alone were £4,000 morethan the 
amount charged in the original Estimate 
under that head, and the money would 
have paid a very large number of addi- 
tional men. He was quite at a loss to 
understand where all these pensioners 
came from. Had the Police Force be- 
come worn out to such an extraordinary 
extent in one year that it was necessary 
to pay this largely increased sum for 
pensions? He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would throw some light on 
these questions. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the expla- 
nation which the hon. Member asked 
for was certainly not uncalled for, be- 
cause there was undoubtedly an un- 
usually large difference between the 
Estimate and the money really required. 
The difference of £4,000 in the item for 
pensions was the result of the action of 
the Act of last year. In the first place, 
a considerable number of officers and 
men had been waiting as long as they 
could to get the better terms which they 
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thought they would be able to get under 
that Act; in the second place, there had 
been a certain number of compulsory re- 
tirements; thirdly, there had been a 
change in the force, and several officers 
had availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered them of going out. The 
retirements included three superintend- 
ents, and a large number of sergeants 
and sub-constables. These men were of 
long service and quite worn out, two 
superintendents having served 45 years, 
and the others for periods of 30 or 40 
years. The large item of £8,000 for 
Protection Duty and Constables in Aid 
over the original Estimate was due to 
the disturbed state of Dublin early in 
the last financial year, when the Marines 
were sent there, and constables were 
very strongly needed. 

Vote agreed to. 

(13.) £2,110, Prisons, Ireland. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, this 
Vote was for the Escort and Conveyance 
of Prisoners to Trial. A few days ago 
he had placed on the Paper an inquiry 
addressed to the hon. and learned Solici- 
tor General for Ireland with reference 
to this very subject, pointing out the 
difference between the law in England 
and that which obtained in Ireland. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman ad- 
mitted the difference; but he said it was 
an accidental deviation in the case of the 
Trish Act, and expressed his desire to 
see the law of the two countries assimi- 
lated. He gathered that the Govern- 
ment did not propose to bring in a mea- 
sure to effect that assimilation; but he 
would ask whether, in the event of a 
Bill for that purpose being introduced 
by a private Member, it would receive 
the support of the Government? Having 
failed to receive an answer to this very 
simple question, he begged to give 
Notice that he should place a Motion on 
the Paper on going into Committee of 
Supply next Saturday, which he felt 
sure would produce a reply. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, the 
question of the hon. Member was a very 
serious one, and he was not in a position 
to answer it off-hand. 

. Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
recognized the difficulty of the subject, 
and that it was scarcely in Order to 
ask for an immediate and categorical 
answer. He pointed out that the assimi- 
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lation of English to Irish law in this 
respect would result in this unfairness— 
that the money charged on Irish coun- 
ties, and which the English counties, 
under similar circumstances, had not 
been called upon to pay, went into the 
British Exchequer, the English rate- 
payers benefiting in this way from Isish 
money. If, then, the Government as- 
similated the English to the Irish law, 
Ireland would have no redress. He 
should raise the question to-morrow on 
Report. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, Sctence, 
AND ART. 


(14.) £335, London University. 


(15.) £2,000, South Wales University 
College. 


Crass V.—ForEIGN AND CoLoN1AL 
SERVICES. 


(16.) £1,000, Consular Services. 


(17.) £5,485, Suppression of the Slave 
Trade. 


Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he was unable to understand how the 
charge of £4,510, on account of the 
Aden and Zanzibar Steam Service Sub- 
sidy, could fairly be comprised in this 
Vote. 

An hon. Memser asked, if the Com- 
mittee were to understand that this Vote 
had been brought into the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates under its présent heading 
because it had been left out of the place 
which it regularly occupied in the Post 
Office Vote ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, there was a 
note appended to the original Estimate 
showing that the Estimate referred to a 
service of a temporary character. The 
contract for the Mail had been adver- 
tised, and tenders were sent in for the 
first part of the financial year, and this 
Supplementary Estimate made up the 
service for the rest of the year. 

Smr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
there were, no doubt, many charges in 
other Votes which had been placed there 
on similar grounds. He hoped the sub- 
ject would be considered, and the Vote 
placed amongst the Post Office Con- 
tracts. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
pointed out that the benefit of the ser- 
vice went to the suppression of the Slave 
Trade—not to the Postal Service. 
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Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Then, in 
future, the Vote will come under the 
heading of Suppression of the Slave 
Trade ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes; under the Estimate. 


Vote agreed to. 


(18.) £1,207, Tonnage Bounties, &e. 
and Liberated African Department. 

(19.) £8,000, Subsidy to Castle Mail 
Packets Company. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he thought this was the first time the 
Vote appeared in the Estimates, and he 
trusted the Committee would have some 
explanation on the subject from the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. He remembered that there was a 
question of establishing the service 
when he was at the Colonial Office ; but 
there were difficulties as to the amount 
of subsidy to be given, as well as. some 
doubt of the usefulness of the service. 
So far as he was aware, no contract had 
been laid upon the Table of the House 
with regard to the service in question ; 
and, therefore, he considered that some 
information should be given before the 
Vote was passed. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that these 
contracts were only laid on the Table of 
the House after the commencement of 
the financial year. The Service had 
been-approved by the Treasury, as well 
as by the Colonial Office, and other De- 
partments. 

Mr. WHITLEY: Was there any 
contract or agreement for this? 

Mr. COURTNEY: No. There was 
a temporary arrangement. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass VI.—Non-ErrecTIVE AND 
CHARITABLE SERVICES. 


(20.) £4,200, Superannuations and 
Retired Allowances. 

Mr. HEALY said, he saw amongst 
the details of this Supplementary Vote 
the item ‘‘ Public Offices in Ireland, 
Local Government Board, £1,000.” 
What did it mean; who was getting 
superannuated ? The Committee ought 
to know who was going to retire before 
providing the sum. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was afraid 
he could not give the names of the per- 
sons who came in for these particular 
pensions. 
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Mr. HEALY said, it looked like a 
lump sum. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the money 
was granted in the ordinary course to 
gentlemen who came in under the Super- 
annuation Acts. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
hoped that after this Vote was disposed 
of the Government would agree to re- 
port Progress. [‘‘No, no!”] Then, 
he should most certainly oppose almost 
every item of the ‘‘ Repayments to the 
Civil Contingencies Fund.” As to the 
Post Office Vote, the right hon. and 
learned Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck), who took great 
interest in the matter, had left the House 
some time ago, under the impression 
that the Vote was too important to take 
at that hour of the night. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had assumed 
that the Government would not press 
the Vote on the Committee. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass VII.—MIisceLLaneous. 


(21.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum,- not exceeding £7,020, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will coms in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1884, 
for the repayment to the Civil Contingencies 
Fund of certain Miscellaneous Advances.” 


Mr. WARTON begged to move to 
report Progress. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] It was 
all very well for hon. Members to groan ; 
but, however objectionable his course 
might be, it was, to his mind, far worse 
to neglect the Business of the country. 
The Government had chosen to bring 
forward their Reform Bill and their 
Grand Committee scheme to the negiect 
of the vital interests and Business of the 
country. There were some very serious 
items in the Vote before the Committee 
on which many hon. Members, no doubt, 
would wish to make observations. It 
was scandalous that the Government, 
knowing the necessities of the case, 
should have avoided dealing with these 
questions for so long, and should have 
now come forward in an attempt to 
scurry through the real Business of the 
House. He should persist in his Mo- 
tion were there 20,000 persons groanin 
around him. The Post Office Vote woul 
come next. Last year that Vote was 
scurried through, just as the Government 
seemed determined upon scamping the 











Estimates now. The Postmaster Gene- 
ral was not in his place when it was 
taken. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Warton.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutpers): If there was 
anything understood a little time ago, it 
was that all these Votes except four— 
to which a fifth was subsequently added 
at the request of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell)—should 
be disposed of to-night. As it is not by 
reporting Progress now that we shall 
shorten the Saturday Sitting that hon. 
Gentlemen seem so anxious for, I must 
oppose the Motion. 

Mr. WARTON said, it was obviously 
the duty of the Government to give time 
for the consideration of the Votes. Long 
before any arrangement, so-called, was 
come to in regard to the postponement 
of any Votes, the right hon. and learned 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) had left the House, being not 
at all well that evening. [Laughter.] 
The Committee seemed to receive that 
announcement with pleasure; he (Mr. 
Warton) stated it with pain. There 
ought to be some sympathy with such a 
distinguished Member of the House. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had believed that with so many Irish 
Votes on the Paper there was no possi- 
bility of the Post Office Vote coming on; 
and he had, therefore, left the House. 
Under the circumstances, seeing that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was so anxious to discuss the Post Office 
Vote, it would only be fair to post- 
pone it. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
hoped the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) would withdraw 
his Motion. After the Vote now before 
the Committee, probably the Government 
would consent to postpone the remainder 
of thd Votes. 

Mr. WARTON said, he should be 
happy to withdraw his Motion if the 
Government would give an undertaking 
not to proceed with the next Vote that 
night. ‘Che Post Office was a most im- 
penant branch of the Public Service, 
an _ 

Taz OHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. and learned Member that 


Mr. Warton 
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xe are not discussing the Post Office 
ote. 

Mr. WARTON : I will withdraw the 
Motion, which can be moved again on 
the Post Office Vote. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he 
wished to move to reduce the Vote by 
£1,468 9s. 4d., two items made up in 
the following way :—‘‘ Fees paid on the 
installation of H.R.H. Prince Albert 
Victor Christian Edward as Knight of 
the Garter, £548 9s. 4d.;"" and ‘“‘ Spe- 
cial Packets for the conveyance of Dis- 
tinguished Persons, £920.” As to the 
first of these items, it was well known 
that the ‘“‘ Garter” was not an Order 
given for merit, but one given to Peers 
whom it was wanted to bribe, and as a 
species of millinery to Royalty. He 
had no objection whatever to Royalty 
having the Garter—he did not care whe- 
ther every Member of the House had 
or had not the Garter; but it was usual 
when the Order was given to pay certain 
fees, and it was with regard to these fees 
that he wished to make his protest. A 
part of them, he was told, were paid to 
the Dean of Windsor, or some person 
of that sort. Well, there was no objec- 
tion to that; but what he did object to 
was that because a young gentleman 
was rewarded with the Garter, for the 
sole reason that he had done the world 
the benefit of coming into it, the Hovise 
should be called upon to pay a sum of 
£548 9s.4d. TheCommittee, he thought, 
would be with him when he asked it to 
divide against the item. Then there 
was this sum of £920 for ‘ Special 
Packets for the conveyance of Distin- 
guished Persons.”” These special packets 
were vessels which plied between Dover 
and Oalais. He had asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury to be good enough to 
lay on the Table of the House some 
details respecting the item, and the hon. 
Gentleman had done so. According to 
the Return, it appeared that the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh, for going to 
the Continent on their own business, 
had cost us £166; that the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught had cost us £120 ; 
the Duke and Duchess of Teck, £40; 
the Duke of Cambridge, £40 ; the Prince 
of Wales, £200; the Crown Princess of 


Germany, £80; and the Duke and’ 


Duchess of Mecklenburgh, £120. Epor- 
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mous sums were spent in Royal Yachts ; 
but, nevertheless, whenever any of Her 
Majesty’s relatives liked to go abroad, 
or whenever any Royal personage con- 
nected with this country who had mar- 
ried into a wealthy family abroad came 
to England to see her relatives, a special 
packet was to be employed, at a cost of 
£40 each way, to bring her here and 
take her back. He had the greatest 
respect for these august personages— 
Sop sald CO as much as he ought 
to have; but he could not see why, 
when they wanted to cross the Channel, 
they could not do it in the ordinary 
packets which plied between Dover and 
Calais. The House had often had an 
opportunity of protesting against this 
outrageous waste. Large sums were 
annually voted to Royal personages, 
and those sums should be made to cover 
the expense of their journeyings to and 
from the Continent. If they liked to 
take ‘‘special packets,’ by all means 
let them; but let them pay for them. 
When they went from London to Dover 
they sometimes took special trains; but 
they had not the effrontery to call on 
Parliament to pay for those trains. 
Why, then, in the name of goodness, 
should Parliament be called upon to pay 
forspecial packets? He sawa blush mant- 
ling the cheek of his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Court- 
ney), and he was not surprised at it. 
He should like to know how the hon. 
Member could defend this expenditure ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £5,561 10s. 8d. 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1884, for 
the repayment to the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of certain Miscellaneous Advances.” — (Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
wished to add to the reduction a further 
sum. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
cannot move a further reduction until 
the present Amendment has been dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, this was not 
the first time his hon. Friend had chal- 
lenged a Vote of this character, nor the 
first time he (Mr. Courtney) had replied. 
Seeing the hour of the morning at which 
they had arrived (2.40), the hon. Mem- 
ber would excuse him if he were now 
brief in his reply. As a matter of fact, 
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he had nothing more to say than he had 
said on the last occasion. Her Majesty, 
and the children of Her Majesty, were 
entitled to the use of one of the ships of 
the Navy — 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : How entitled ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Her Majesty is 
entitled to order a vessel of the Navy to 
take her across the Channel. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: And the Duke 
and Duchess of Mecklenburgh ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, Her Majesty 
was entitled to the use of such a vessel 
for herself and her friends. A more 
commonplace and a much less expensive 
arrangement, however, wasmade. Spe- 
cial packets were employed instead of 
war vessels. With respect to the fees 
paid on the installation of the eldest son 
of the Prince of Wales as a Knight of 
the Garter, it was a matter of usage and 
long custom that when a Royal person- 
age received this most noble and distin- 
guished Order the fees incident to ad- 
mission to the Brotherhood should be 
paid by the Government, and should not 
be borne by the Royal personage in 
question. The fees were paid in several 
quarters. The largest amount was £138, 
which was spent in providing banner, 
sword, crest, armorial appointments, and 
other things. The fees given to the 
Dean of Windsor amounted to £41, the 
Dean being the Registrar of the Order. 
A fee of £90 went to the Garter King, 
£20 was paid to Black Rod, certain 
small sums were given to singing boys 
and others. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: If one 
of the ships of war was ordered for the 
transport of the Duchess of Mecklen 
burgh it would never be done twice. 

Mr. MONK: Under what Statute are 
the ships of the Navy allowed to be 
used for the transport of Royal per- 
sonages ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I am surprised 
the hon. Member should suppose these 
things were originated by Statute. They 
are far too ancient and prescriptive. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH wished to point 
out that gentlemen were asked to under- 
take very important duties on behalf of 
the country, such as those of the Tech- 
nical Commission, and the Exchequer 
was so miserably poor that it could not 
afford to pay their travelling expenses, 
to say nothing of remunerating them 
for investigations in foreign countries, 
such as those in connection with the 
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textile industries. The Exchequer, how- 
ever, was not too poor to pay in this ex- 
traordinary way for the carriage of 
Royal persons. The Secretary to the 
Treasury said it would be inconvenient 
to have a war vessel placed at the dis- 
posal of Her Majesty and her friends 
who came to visit her; but he had said 
nothing about the numerous Royal 
Yachts, which surely would be available 
for this service. He (Mr. Illingworth) 
was charitable enough to suppose that 
the hon. Member would say that none of 
those vessels were safe, and that, there- 
fore, it would be a very hazardous under- 
taking to put on board them any of these 
Royal personages on a visit to Her Ma- 
jesty. He must, however, protest against 
the miserable parsimony of the policy 
which, while spending money in the way 
specified in the Vote before the Com- 
mittee, refused to remunerate gentlemen 
who were doing the most valuable service 
to the country. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, that, in 
view of this expenditure,-he should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
would not communicate with the autho- 
rities of the Admiralty to see if it would 
not be possible to substitute the Royal 
Yachts for these special packets in the 
future ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr.Cumpers): Yes, I will make 
that inquiry. My impression is that the 
arrangement would be more costly. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR doubted 
whether anything would be gained by 
communicating with the Admiralty. The 
same arrangement would go on up to 
that time next year, and they would have 
a repetition of the exhibition they had 
had that night. They heard the ex- 
Radical who now sat on the Treasury 
Bench, with his tongue in his cheek, 
giving amusing details as to how money 
of this kind was spent. They should 
strengthen the hands of the Secretary to 
the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and allow Albert Victor 
Christian Edward, and the other per- 
sonages who had been named, to get 
their expenses from some other source. 
If it were true that Her Majesty could 
avail herself of the services of ships of 
war whenever she wanted to go to Oalais, 
or anywhere else, an indefinite amount 
of expenditure might in that way be 
justified. The defence of the hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
appeared altogether unreasonable and 
empty. The most practical course for 
the Committee to adopt would be to 
disallow these charges, for if they did 
they might depend on it that such 
items would never be submitted to them 
again. 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE. 
QUER (Mr. Cuipers): These charges 
have been allowed for a long time, and 
the money in the present case has 
actually been spent; therefore, I trust 
the Committee will not disallow the 
items. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: If we 
do, you have plenty of money in the 
Exchequer. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rHEEXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): The money for 
this purpose has already been spent. 
The same thing has occurred in regard 
to the other charges. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN wanted to 
know what control the Committee had 
over some of these Votes? He had heard 
the plea now brought forward urged 
time after time when the Votes were put 
before the Committee for their approval. 
Some disapproval of a Vote and some 
challenge of it took place, and they were 
told—‘‘It is no use challenging the 
Vote, the money has been spent, and 
the item must be passed.” Was not the 
work of the Committee, under the cir- 
cumstances, a delusion? Was it not 
wasting the time of the Committee to 
ask them, as a matter of form, to vote 
sums of money of this kind, telling 
them, when they ventured to discuss the 
items, that the money had been spent, 
and that objection was toolate? If dis- 
cussion now was too late, why had not 
the Committee had the chance of dis- 
cussing the expenditure in time? It 
was idling away time, and a sham, to 
ask the Committee to consider these 
Votes. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH wished to re- 
mind the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that they would never overtake this 
Vote. Last year, and the year before, 
the stereotyped explanation that the 
Committee had just heard was given. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should not allow 
a repetition of these extravagances. 
There were other Members of the Royal 
Family on whom the Garter would be 
conferred in the future, and the House 
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had better be prepared for the con- 
tingency. The next item on the list 
was ‘Sir Edward Sullivan, Baronet, 
Equipage Money on appointment as 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, £923 1s. 6d.” 
He did not see why this sum should be 
paid—would the Government give any 
explanation of it? 

Mr. W. H. JAMES rose to acknow- 
ledge the statement which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had made. He was glad that the 
Admiralty would be communicated with; 
but, at same time, he. knew perfectly 
well that unless hon. Members signified 
their dissent by going into the Lobby 
against the Vote, nothing would be done. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: If we 
disallow the Vote the cash might be 
made up on the Treasury Bench. 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to make 
a suggestion, which would probably be 
acceptable to the Government, and it 
was that whenever the Royal Family 
wanted a packet of this kind the cost 
should be put under the head of ‘‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Irish Law Charges.” He 
had noticed that night the alacrity with 
which the Radical Party strained at the 
gnat of expenses of Royal personages 
and swallowed the camel of Irish Law 
Charges. He congratulated the Com- 
mittee upon the sudden zeal they now 
found in the hon. Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Thorold Rogers), the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), and the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth). They found 
these hon. Members objecting to these 
miserable twopenny-halfpenny Votes, 
when the real objection ought to be to 
the Queen and the Royal Family. If 
they desired to have a Queen and a 
Royal Family in the country—[‘‘ Ques- 
tion!”’] Yes; that hit the Radical Party 
rather sorely, did it not? They would 
like to bring Her Majesty down to an 
extremely small sum; but that was not 
outspoken enough to be rebellion. They 
took exception to this miserable sum of 
£548 98. 4d. for Royal installation fees, 
because it enabled them to blow off Re- 

ublican steam, and prevented them 
rom going any further. He always 


remarked in the character of the Radical 
Members that they had just sufficient 
spirit to make these protests without 
enough logic to go the whole way. There 
were several other items in this Vote 
which had nothing whatever to do with 
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Royalty—and here he might remark 
that, as he was an extremely loyal per- 
son, he did not want to say anything 
against the granting of £548 9s. 4d. for 
the installation as a Knight of the 
Garter of Prince Albert Victor Chris- 
tian Edward, but, on the contrary, re- 
gretted that the amount was not 
£5,548,000 9s. 4d., so that the atten- 
tion of the country might have been 
more forcibly drawn to it. He wanted 
to know the meaning of the item of 
£923 1s. 6d. for ‘‘ Equipage Money to Sir 
Edward Sullivan;’’ and also what was 
meant by ‘‘ The Hon. T. H. W. Pelham, 
Remuneration, &c., for Municipal Charter 
Inquiry (Croydon), £81 15s. 6d.?”” Did 
the Government make a present of this 
sum to Oroydon; and, if so, why? 
Trouble enough was, as a rule, experi- 
enced in extracting money from the Go- 
vernment for archeological inquiries. 
Why was Croydon so fortunate ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The item is for 
the new Charter. 

Mr. HEALY said, there was a sum also 
for ‘‘ Charter inquiries” in connection 
with Henley-on-Thames, Eastbourne, 
Wallasey, and Bangor; but a more im- 
portant question than that was the 
meaning of this charge of £923 le. 6d. 
for equipage money to Sir Edward 
Sullivan on the occasion of his appoint- 
ment as Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
this Vote was only a Civil Service Con- 
tingency Fund Vote, therefore the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was of no 
weight at all. The money had been 
drawn, no doubt, from the Civil Con- 
tingency Fund, and this Vote was sim- 
ply to repay the sum so drawn out. If 
the Committee refused to pay for the 
conveyances of Royal personages, no 
harm would come of it, because the 
money had been paid. They could take 
measures now, however, to prevent the 
Government repeating these payments. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that, as 
had been pointed out, these charges for 
Royal personages were not the only 
items of. travelling expenses. There was 
the item in regard to Sir Edward 
Sullivan. The Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, on his appointment, came into the 
receipt of a most handsome salary, and 
it was not too much, therefore, to expect 
that he should pay for his equipage him- 
self. Hecould understand money being 
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voted for the expenses of Royal person- 
ages going to and from France; but 
why a sum should be presented to Sir 
Edward Sullivan for his equipage was 
more than he could understand. Then 
they had an item of £32 13s. 11d. for 
the expenses of a Dublin police officer 
to the Continent—probably “ along the 
blue and winding Rhine” and up 
‘the joyous Alps.”” What explanation 
had the Government to offer of this 
item ? 

Mr. KENNY said, that before the 
Secretary to the Treasury answered the 
points just raised, he wished to remark 
that the Lord Uhancellor of Ireland re- 
ceived a salary of £8,000 a year for 
doing very little; whereas the English 
Lord Chancellor got only £4,000 a year, 
£6,000 being his salary as Speaker of 
the House of Lords. He (Mr. Kenny) 
held that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
was extravagantly overpaid, his enor- 
mous salary being a relic of the old cor- 
ruption of that country. Why should 
not Sir Edward Sullivan pay his 
equipage money? There was another 
item—‘‘ Gold watch and chain presented 
to Mr. A. Inglott for services rendered 
in bringing to justice the murderers of 
British subjects in the massacre of 11th 
June, 1882, at Alexandria.’”? He was 
surprised that the Representatives of the 
Opposition should allow the gift of a 
watch and chain to the informer against 
Suleiman Sami to pass without protest. 
He had at least expected that those 
who had made such pathetic and eloquent 
speeches in defence, or in vindication, 
of that very much ill-used person, Sulei- 
man Sami, would have had something 
to say about thisitem. He had not ex- 

ected that the hon. and learned Mem- 

er for Bridport (Mr. Warton), or the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Tomlin- 
son), would have allowed the opportunity 
to pass without discussing the matter. 
He should like to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he (Mr. Kenny) 
was not right in assuming that this gold 
watch and chain was a present to an in- 
former who had caused the execution of 
a man innocent of crime ? 

Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON said, he 
should like to have an explanation of the 
item, ‘‘ Bank of British North America, 
Repayment of Fees paid for an extension 
of their Charter, £103 1s. 6d.” Why 
should not this Bank pay the fees in 
connection with its own Barter, instead 
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of the Treasury being called upon to pay 
them? He saw further on, ‘ Bank of 
England for preparing Exchequer Bills 
and Bonds, Ist January, 1879, to 31st 
December, 1882, £227 12s.” Was this 
payment made from year to year? 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
rose to a point of Order. He thought 
they were discussing the reduction of 
the Vote by £1,468 9s. 4d. If that Vote 
was rejected he should certainly take a 
Division against the item of £18 12s. 84d. 
for the ‘‘ Hotel bill of the Messieurs de 
Lesseps during their visit to London in 
July, 1883, in connection with the Suez 
Canal negotiations.” He was surprised 
the Government did not charge 2s. 6d. 
for the ‘‘ boots.” Then there was an item 
of 16s. for ‘‘ Forage supplied for horses 
of the late Prince Imperial during the 
Zulu War,” which ought to be objected 
to. In the meantime, however, he wished 
to know whether it was in Order to dis- 
cuss questions over and above those 
in regard to which the reduction was 
moved ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The Motion is to 
reduce the Vote by £1,468 9s. 4d., which 
would include many of these items. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the Com- 
mittee were, of course, aware that there 
was a Fund placed at the disposal of 
the Treasury for the purpose of meeting 
emergencies which could not be fore- 
seen, and that all these payments had 
been made out of that Fund. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
what was the amount of that Fund? 

Mr. COURTNEY thought it was 
£120,000. Sometimes it was drawn 
upon heavily. The payment for the 
equipage of the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land was in addition to that official’s 
salary. The item was customary; and, 
moreover, two or three great Officers of 
the State were entitled to equipage money 
on entering upon their Offices. As to 
the items mentioned in connection 
with Charters, they were for prelimi- 
nary inquiries; and the item for the 
expenses of an officer of the Dublin 
Police Force on the Continent was one 
the necessity for which he very much 
regretted. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, after his arduous labours of last 
Session, had taken a brief holiday on 
the Continent, and he had been accom- 
panied, for protection, by this police 
officer. The item was necessary, but it 
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was very much to be regretted. The 
item in regard to the Bank of British 
North America was the result of an ex- 
tension given to the Charter, in order to 
keep the Bank in its position until they 
had had time to carry out the agreement, 
which had been arrived at in conse- 
quence of negotiations with all the 
Banks for one uniform system. The 
Charter of the Bank was approaching 
its end ; and as the Bank could not con- 
tinue its business without a Charter it 
had been necessary to grant an exten- 
sion. It was felt to be hard on the 
Bank to require it to pay the fees neces- 
sary for a merely temporary prolonga- 
tion of the Charter, therefore they had 
been born by the Treasury. He could 
not give a clear and intelligible explan- 
ation of the item of £227 12s. 0d. for the 
Bank of England preparing Exchequer 
Bills and Bonds, Ist January, 1879, to 
8lst December, 1882. On the face of 
the account, however, it would appear 
that the expenditure had been incurred 
by the Bank as agent of the Govern- 
ment in preparing Exchequer Bills and 
Bonds. Why the Bank had not sent in 
an account from 1882 he could not say; 
but probably they would receive it later 
on, and would have to pay it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN called attention to 
thetitem, ‘‘ Expenses connected with the 
trial of several persons at Sierra Leone 
on a charge for murder at Onitsha, 
River Niger, £2,273 10s. 4d.” It had 
been stated on a previous occasion by 
the Government that an Order in Coun- 
cil was being prepared, under which 
British Consuls would be able to deal 
with these cases occurring beyond the 
frontiers of the Colonies more easily and 
cheaply than at present. Had that 
Order been completed ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: This is a 
Foreign Office affair entirely. We have 
communicated with the Foreign Office, 
but imagine that nothing yet has been 
done. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 26; 
Noes 45: Majority 19.—(Div. List, 
No. 38.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
would now take objection to the item of 
£18 12s. 8d., the hotel. bill of the 
Messieurs de Lesseps during their visit 
to London in July, 1883. He could not 
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understand why a charge of that kind 
should be put on the English le. 

THE CHAN CELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): I think the hon. 
Member will see that the item should 
not be resisted. M. de Lesseps came 
over to England last year at the invita- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. He 
did not ask us to pay his hotel bill; 
but, as we ourselves had invited him to 
come over, we thought we owed him 
the courtesy of not allowing him to be 
put to any expense. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: That ex- 
planation is quite sufficient. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR wanted 
to know how it was that the sum of 16s. 
was charged for forage for the Prince 
Imperial’s horses ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curzpers) : I have not the 
least idea. Iam not the Secretary of 
State for War, and I can, therefore, 
give no explanation in the matter. I 
can only presume that it has been found 
that this sum has been wrongly charged 
to some other officer. 

Mr. WARTON : Is not 16s. equiva- 
lent to a Napoleon ? 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£102,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1884, for the Expenses of the Post Office 
Service.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’”’— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that if the 
hon. Member would withdraw his Mo- 
tion the Vote would be postponed. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXCESSES. 
(22.) £1,526 14s. 10d., Civil Service 
Excesses. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 





HYDE PARK CORNER IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Bill to 
provide for the maintenance of the New Streets 
at Hyde Park Corner, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Suaw Lerevre and Mr, Courtney. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 136.) 
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Ordered, That the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills do examine the Bill with respect 
to compliance with Standing Orders relative to 
Private Bills, pursuant to the Standing Order, 
19th February 1833. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Four o’clock in the morning. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 14th March, 1884, 


MINUTES.]J—Pvusiic Brirus—Second Reading 
—Brokers (City of London) * (24). 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Greek Marriages (26). 


GREEK MARRIAGES BILL.—(No 26.) 
(The Earl of Milltown.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, in 1850 a church was built in Lon- 
don Wall for the Greek community. Mar- 
riages according to the rites of the 
Greek Church were celebrated there. In 
1856 Greek residents became more per- 
manently resident in this country, and a 
number of them acquired an English 
domicile. Doubts having been suggested 
as to whether in the circumstances 
these marriages had hitherto been per- 
fectly legal, in 1856 these residents 
were advised that they should be per- 
formed before the Registrar, and that 
the Church should be duly licensed for 
the purpose. From that time down to 
the present moment there was no doubt 
whatever of the perfect legality of these 
marriages. The object of the Bill was 
to take away any doubt with regard to 
the marriages which were contracted 
previous to the year 1857. The number 
of these marriages was about 30. Some 
difficulty had been experienced by the 
children of these marriages, in having 
their legitimacy recognized in connection 
with monetary transactions. The Bill 
had passed the House of Commons un- 
opposed. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Milltown.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
this Bill might no doubt be founded on 
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very sufficient reasons, and might be 
one that it was proper to pass after due 
inquiry ; but it appeared to him to be 
equally clear that to pass any Bill of 
this nature without careful inquiry, 
which could only be conducted by a 
Select Committee, would be in the 
highest degree dangerous and objec- 
tionable. He hoped, therefore, that the 
noble Earl, if the Bill was read a second 
time, would be willing to refer it to a 
Select Committee. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
should be happy to agree to the sugges- 
tion of the noble and learned Lord. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


Justice. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE OFFICE OF 
PUBLIC EXECUTIONER. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart COWPER, in rising to call at- 
tention to the office of public execu- 
tioner ; and to ask Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, Whether they do not consider 
it desirable that this functionary should, 
for the future, be appointed, and, if 
necessary, removed, by one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretaries of State? said, he 
thought it was unnecessary to state at 
any length his reasons for bringing this 
subject forward. They had all been 
disgusted at seeing certain accounts in 
the newspapers, not only recently, but 
on former occasions, with reference to 
the conduct of the executioner and the 
manner in which he performed his 
duties. He thought it was a very serious 
state of matters that the executioner was 
in the habit of drinking very freely, and 
going about public-houses and showing 
his implements to large crowds of people. 
Not only so, but when in the actual dis- 
charge of his duties the executioner 
seemed to be perfectly incapable of 
carrying them out satisfactorily. That 
being so, they must recognize that it 
was a very serious matter. He was 
content to rest his case on the fact that 
on Monday last a Coroner’s jury deli- 
berately, and after much consideration, 
severely censured the executioner for 
the clumsy performance of the execution 
at which he was engaged. They should 
be glad to know how far these accusa- 
tions were true. He should probably 
be told that the Home Office had no- 
thing to do with the appointment of the 
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executioner for the reason that he was 
appointed by the Sheriff of each county, 
and that he was in fact a kind of deputy 
Under Sheriff. This was the very thing 
he complained of. He was sure that 
their Lordships would think, if what had 
been said could be proved on inquiry 
to be true, that the person who filled 
this office at the present time ought to 
be got rid of if, possible, and that room 
should be made for one who was more 
capable of discharging the duties. It 
was not, however, so far as he could 
make out, very easy to get rid of the 
present executioner. He could not 
imagine any position more disagreeable 
than that of a Sheriff at this moment. If 
a sentence of death was to be carried 
out, the Sheriff had either to employ a 
man who was given to drunken habits 
and known to be incompetent, or he 
would find it very difficult to get any- 
one else to do the duty for the sum 
of £10, which he understood was the 
sum paid. It might be very easy to get 
aman to undertake all the executions 
throughout the United Kingdom, re- 
ceiving £10 each time, amounting in the 
aggregate to £200 or £300 a year ; but 
it would not be an easy matter to get a 
man to officiate in each particular case. 
It was all very well to say that this 
practice first grew up some considerable 
time ago. In those days people were 
not so particular, and a man could be 
got more easily in those days to perform 
the duty. But now people had become 
more squeamish, pe therefore it was 
that this office had fallen into the hands 
of a man appointed for the whole of the 
United Kingdom, with this disadvantage 
—that he was responsible to nobody, 
and there was great difficulty in getting 
rid of him. He did not think there 
should be any difficulty in getting a man 
—, appointed for the office. 

e was informed that when Marwood 
died the public were under the impres- 
sion that the Home Office had to appoint 
his successor. The result was that there 
were no fewer than 800 applicants, 
and out of this large number he thought 
it should not have been a very difficult 
matter ‘to secure the appointment of a 
man who would carry out his duties 
without creating a scandal. He thought 
their Lordships would agree with him 
that after reading the recent accounts of 
what had taken place at several execu- 
tions the scandal ought not to be allowed 
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to occur again, and that the man who 
was guilty of causing it ought to be 
removed. They were all horrified at the 
idea of even the greatest criminal having 
to endure unnecessary sufferings or 
having those sufferings unnecessarily 
prolonged. This, however, was not the 
only reason. The majority of thinking 
men in this country, he believed, thought 
it was absolutely necessary for the sake of 
the security of life, and for the keeping 
down of murder, that whoever was guilty 
of taking life should forfeit his own. 
But he thought they need not disguise 
from themselves that they were in these 
days very much governed by sentiment. 
Ifthere were many repetitions of such 
things as the heart of a man continuing 
to beat for 13 minutes after the drawing 
of the bolt an outery and clamour might 
be raised for doing away with capital 

unishment altogether which it would 

e difficult to resist. The suggestion 
which he had to make was that the ap- 
pointment of the executioner should be 
vested in the Home Office. In the last 
Act passed dealing with the subject of 
executions and making them private 
instead of public, a clause was inse 
distinctly reserving the rights of the 
Sheriffs. But this right of appointing 
the hangman they would probably be 
only too willing to give up. Perhaps 
the Home Secretary might not be so 
willing to accept it. But it seemed to 
be for the public interest that he should 
do so. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
was glad to be able to disappoint the 
expectation of the noble Earl in one 
respect. He certainly should not tell 
the noble Earl on behalf of the Secre- 
tary of State that the Government had 
nothing to do with this question. Since 
the noble Earl had put his Notice on the 
Paper Her Majesty’s Government had 
had their attention directed to this 
matter, and they would certainly take 
it into their consideration. His noble 
Friend had described with perfect accu- 
racy the manner in which the executioner 
was at present appointed. There was no 
such thing as a permanent executioner. 
His noble Friend was, it appeared, of 
opinion that if a permanent executioner 
was appointed such scandals as those of 
which they had recently read would no 
longer occur. He, however, was afraid 
that it was useless to expect that the 
class of men who volunteered for the 
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post of common hangman would be men 
of high character, refinement, and cul- 
ture, and he did not see why the Secre- 
tary of State should be more fortunate 
in his selection of an executioner than 
the Sheriffs of London. He happened 
to know that when the appointment was 
last made the Sheriffs had no less than 
800 applications, and they went through 
these with great care, so as to secure the 
best qualified person. What reason 
was there for supposing that the Home 
Secretary would be more fortunate? If 
the appointment were transferred to the 
Secretary of State he would then become 
responsible for the manner in which 
each execution was performed; whereas 
under the present law the responsibility 
of seeing the sentence carried out 
devolved on the Sheriff, who, if he could 
not obtain a person to carry it out, was 
obliged to carry it out himself. The 
alteration suggested by the noble Earl 
would, therefore, entail a change in the 
whole body of the law relating to this 
matter. He might remind the House 
that, so late as 1877, when the Prisons 
Act was passed, the duty of carrying out 
the capital sentence was expressly re- 
served to the Sheriffs, and it was intended 
—he supposed for good reasons—that 
the local authority should be charged 
with carrying out the law, and not the 
administrative authority. The details 
of the cases referred to by the noble 
Earl had not yet been received by the 
Secretary of State. When received they 
would be carefully looked into, and the 
point to which the noble Earl had called 
attention would not be forgotten. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
THE SOUDAN) — RESULTS OF THE 
DEFEAT OF OSMAN DIGNA. 


QUESTION. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP: Before the 
House rises I wish to ask the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he has anyinform ation to 

ive to the House with reference to the 
oudan ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: The only in- 
formation I have to give is contained in 
the following telegram :— 

“From Major-General Sir G. Graham to the 
Secretary of State for War—Despatched Suakin, 
March 14, 3.30 p.m. (received 3.0 p.m.)— Sheikh 
Mahmoud Ali believes that when the news of 
Osman Digma’s defeat of yesterday is spread 


The Earl of Dathousig 
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among the tribes they will become peaceful, 
and the Berber route will become clear in about 
ten days.”’ 


House adjourned at half-past Five o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 14th March, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Surprity—considered in Committee 
—ArcHan War (Grant 1n Arp), SuPPie- 
MENTARY Estimate, 1883-4; Crvit Services 
AND RevENvE DePparTMENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY 
Estimates, 1883-4), 

Resolutions [March 13] reported. 

Pustic Brris—Ordered—First Reading—Land 
Drainage Provisional Orders * [137]. 

Third Reading—National Debt * [128]; Valua- 
tion (Metropolis) Amendment * [108], and 
passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—-—90— 


PARLIAMENT—PROCEEDINGS OF COM- 
MITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


AMENDMENT OF STANDING ORDER No. 149. 
Standing Order No. 149 read. 
Mr. ROBERTSON said, he rose to 


move an alteration in Standing Order 
149, relating tothe proceedings of Com- 
mittees on Private Bills, of which he had 
given Notice. He proposed to add to 
the Standing Order, in line 3, the follow- 
ing words :— 

‘Together with a Jlenent upon the case 
stating the reasons and facts upon which their 
decisions are based.’’ 


It would, perhaps, make the alteration 
more intelligible if he were to read the 
Standing Order as it now stood. It was 
as follows :— 


‘The Chairman of the Committee shall re- 
port the Bill to the House whether the Com- 
mittee shall or shall not have agreed to the 
Preamble or gone through the several clauses 
or any of them; or where the parties shall have 
acquainted the Committee that it is not their 
intention to proceed with the Bill; and when 
any alteration shall have been made in the Pre- 
amble of the Bill, such alteration, together 
with the ground of making it, shall be specially 
stated in the Report.’’ 


He proposed to insert his alteration 
after the words “ any of them.” There 
could be no doubt as to the importance 




















of the subject to which his Amendment 
related. The extent of capital invested 
in the various public works of the coun- 
try rendered it a matter of the utmost 
importance that in dealing with Private 
Bill legislation, which was a great 
cause of expense, the uncertainty which 
now existed should be removed. It was 
most desirable that the decisions of the 
House should be uniform, and that those 
who were engaged in the prosecution of 
Private Bills should know the grounds 
upon which the decisions of the Com- 
mittees were arrived at. He might state 
that in one item alone, that of railways, 
there had been invested up to the pre- 
sent year an amount of capital reaching 
£800,000,000, and there was an annual 
increment upon that one class of works 
amounting to about £20,000,000 an- 
nually. In addition to that, if the 
House would consider the sum invested 
in canals, for navigation purposes, gas 
and water, and in various other public 
works, they would find that the amount 
was as much or rather more than that 
which was invested in railways; so that 
they had £1,600,000,000 of money in- 
vested in great public works with 
an annual increment of more than 
£40,000,000—all of it invested out of 
the savings of the people of the country. 
Under those circumstances, he did not 
think there was any subject more de- 
serving the attention of the House than 
the best way of improving the practice 
of Parliament in regard to Private Bill 
legislation. No doubt, all of them felt 
a personal interest in protecting the 
Constitution and their political rights; 
and most of the questions which affected 
the construction of the public works of 
the country went home to them per- 
sonally quite as strongly as political 
questions. The present mode of con- 
ducting the Private Business of the 
House was admitted on all hands not to 
be satisfactory, and Resolutions had 
been passed at different times with the 
view of bringing about a_ beneficial 
change. He thought it was the late 
Chairman of Committees (Mr. Raikes) 
who stated, in a discussion which took 
place last year, that the course of pro- 
ceedings in reference to Private Bills 
was not only dilatory, but costly and 
uncertain. He believed the right hon. 
Gentleman was quite right; and the 
question was, how was it possible to 
remedy that uncertainty which he (Mr. 
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Robertson) believed to be the great 
cause of the expense? No doubt the 
practice had improved of late years 
since they gave up the plan of havin 

very large Committees. He happen 

to be engaged before one of those very 
large Committees more than 15 years 
ago, when the Committee was com- 
posed of about 120 Members, and when 
the greater part of them never used to 
hear the case at all, but were whipped 
in by the action of the agents of the 
parties interested, and at the end a 
decision was arrived at quite irrespec- 
tive of the evidence which had been 
given. Their practice had been much 
changed in that respect since ; they had 
reduced the number of the Committee 
first to five, and then to four; but, un- 
fortunately, they had not changed the 
mode of decision. It still was “ Pre- 
amble proved,’ or ‘‘ Preamble not 
proved,” and there was no reason given 
to the parties who were suitors before 
a Committee to show how it was they 
had failed, or why they had succeeded. 
Now, if he had a case before one of the 
Law Courts he got a judgment with 
reasons assigned for it, whether they 
were satisfactory reasons or not. He 
was able to know, if he happened to 
fail, on what ground he had failed, and 
it became a precedent to guide future 
action. But if he spent hundreds and 
thousands of pounds in endeavouring to 
obtain the decision of a Private Bill 
Committee on an important case, affect- 
ing property to the value of millions of 
money, he was simply told ‘‘ Preamble 
proved,” or ‘‘not proved.”’ There was 
no law, and there was no precedent, and 
all the labour which was brought to 
bear upon the proceedings of the Oom- 
mittee failed to establish any law to 
guide a future decision upon the same 
subject, however important it might be. 
It was to meet such a case that he pro- 
posed an alteration of the Standing 
Order. It was a very simple and small 
change, and would interfere in no way 
with the custom and practice of the 
House, except so far as making pro- 
vision for a judgment to be given. He 
was aware that many plans had been 
tried and proposed, even to the extent 
of taking the decision out of the House 
altogether and altering the constitution 
of the Court which would have to give 
the decision. He agreed, however, that 
that was a very difficult matter, and he 
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doubted very much whether it would be 
attended by any saving of expense if it 
were carried out. Probably they would 
hear his hon. Friend the Member for 
Haddington (Mr. Craig- Sellar) upon 
that point by-and-bye; therefore he 
would say nothing about it, further than 
that he believed the simple change he 
(Mr. Robertson) proposed would effect a 
valuable improvement in the conduct of 
‘their Private Business, whatever might 
be thought as to the propriety of con- 
stituting some other tribunal. There 
was one remarkable point which ought 
to be considered. If hon. Members 
would look at the Instructions given by 
the House to Select Committees they 
would find that they were upon very 
minute points. If it was the railway 
system that was affected the Committee 
were required to report upon such small 
matters as a level-crossing, and the al- 
teration of an inclination of a-road by 
which the gradient was madesteeper; and 
in such cases, according to Standing Order 
No. 54, they had to givetheir reasons and 
the facts upon which their opinion was 
founded. Indeed, in a great number of 
comparatively small matters it would be 
found that Parliament did ask a Com- 
mittee to assign a reason for its course of 
ee: but with reference to the 

reamble of a Bill affecting property 
to the extent of millions of money and 
the interests of a large class of people, 
Parliament simply asked the Committee 
to say whether the Preamble was proved 
or not. Now, he did not believe that 
it was possible for gentlemen of higher 
position and culture to be interested 
with the duty of deciding these questions 
than the Chairman and Members of a 
Select Committee of that House. No 
doubt they devoted the utmost care and 
attention to the case laid before them, 
and heard with great patience every- 
thing that could be said on behalf of 
the different interests concerned ; but if 
the public could have the result of that 
labour and care in a practical decision, 
stating the facts and reasons upon which 
the decision was founded, he thought 
the conclusions of a Committee would 
have very much more weight. Of course, 
he took a great deal of interest in this 
question, as he had been engaged in 
matters affecting the conduct of Private 
Bills before Committees of the House 
long before he had the honour of being 
a Member of it; and during that time 
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he was able to speak from long personal 
experience, not only on what had been 
done inside the House in regard to these 
matters, but also out of it; and he was 
satisfied that if those who had charge of 
these Private Bills—namely, the solici- 
tors, Parliamentary agents, and counsel— 
could have the labours of the Committee 
followed by a decision stating why the 
promoters of a Bill had failed, or why 
they had succeeded, they would be able 
to have their proceedings much better 
conducted and much more care taken in 
regard to them than, unfortunately, was 
the case under the present system of 
dark decisions. He also believed that 
if there were a decision with reasons 
accompanying each case, they would 
have young solicitors and counsel who 
would carefully follow all the cases 
together with the result of each, and a 
Parliamentary Committee would not be 
so close a tribunal as it was now. Much 
had been said about the extravagant 
fees paid to Parliamentary counsel. He 
believed that the counsel engaged in 
Private Bill Committees were men of 
the highest position and character, and 
that they were well entitled to be paid 
high fees; but still, at the same time, 
the infusion of a greater amount of 
competition into the same line of busi- 
ness would do no harm to the House or 
to the suitors in the Courts of the House. 
He quite admitted that, as far as he had 
been able to take the opinion of old 
friends who were counsel and Parlia- 
mentary agents, it was not altogether 
in accordance with the scheme he now 
proposed ; but he was inclined to believe 
that they would rarely, if ever, get any 
approval of any change in the mode of 
legislation, or in the law, or in the 
practice of the law, from those who 
were engaged in it. He believed they 
would have to go rather to those who 
suffered from the results of the present 
practice than to those whose experience 
only induced them to resent any in- 
vasion of their interests in the present 
system. It was assigned also as a 
reason against the change that it would 
be very difficult to get a good Chairman 
to sit on a Committee hereafter upon 
questions of this kind. He did not 
admit that that would be so. From 
what he had seen of the Chairmen who 
presided over Private Bill Committees, 
and the patience and ability which they 
brought to bear upon the particular 
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oases placed before them, he believed 
they would rather feel pleased and 
honoured by having their names con- 
nected with standard cases which might 
have been heard before them for weeks 
upon evidence of the most costly charac- 
ter,and with the most distinguished coun- 
sel to be found anywhere, taking part 


‘ in the inquiry. He believed that the 


Chairman and Members of a Committee 
would be perfectly able to discharge 
their duty; to sum up every case sub- 
mitted to them as judges, and to 
establish precedents for future legisla- 
tion in regard to Private Bills. He was 
quite aware that there were many cases 
in which it would be difficult to find all 
the instances precisely analogous. No 
doubt that was true as regarded many of 
the facts; but there was a great simi- 
larity in most cases of the same class ; 
and, whatever the facts might be, the 
principles that guided the decision 
ought to be the same, and the House 
ought to have such principles clearly 
stated, together with the reasons upon 
which the decision was given. He 
might add other reasons, but would not 
longer trespass upon the attention of the 
House. He was very much obliged to 
the House for having heard him so 
— and he trusted that he might 

ave directed their attention to a subject 
which was of very considerable import- 
ance to a large number of persons. He 
believed the change he suggested would 
be most advantageous to the conduct of 
the Private Business of the country; 
and he would appeal not only to the 
judgment, but to the sense of justice 
of the House, whether, after having 
spent thousands upon thousands of 
ma in bringing a case before a 

ommittee and endeavouring to obtain a 
decision that would guide similar cases 
in the future, it was not desirable that 
there should be something to enable the 
promoters of a Bill to learn why it was 
they had failed, or why they had 
succeeded. He begged to move the 
Amendment which stood in his name 
upon the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the word ‘‘ them,” to insert the words 
‘Together with a Judgment on the case stat- 
ing the reasons and facts upon which their 
decision is founded.” —( Mr. Robertson.) 


Question proposed, *‘ That those words 
be there inserted,” 
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Sm ARTHUR OTWAY said, he 
thought it was almost to be regretted 
that his hon. Friend had not reserved his 
speech for the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Haddington (Mr. Craig-Sellar), 
which was coming on somewhat later 
that evening. He was unable to assent 
to the conclusions contained in the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend, any more than 
to some of the observations he had 
made. His hon. Friend stated, in the 
beginning of his remarks, that what he 
desired was that the decisions of the 
House should be of a character that 
would give general satisfaction. In 
that he (Sir Arthur Otway) entirely 
agreed ; but his hon. Friend’s complaint 
did not seem to be so much inst the 
decisions of the tribunals of the House 
which now conductedits Private Business, 
as to the absence of reasons for those 
decisions. He thought he could show 
his hon. Friend, in a few words, that if 
his proposition was to have the effect he 
desired, it would be extremely incon- 
venient, because, under the present 
system, there was ample o~ portunity for 
ascertaining the opinions upon which the 
decisionsof Private Bill Committees were 
founded. Those whose duty brought 
them to the House at an early hour 
must have observed the growing diffi- 
culty of conducting the Public and 
Private Business of the House. It was 
now the custom of the House to spend a 
considerable amount of time upon Pri- 
vate Bills; and the course proposed by 
his hon. Friend would so greatly extend 
the difficulty, that he felt certain the 
House, when they heard one or two of 
the observations he proposed to make, 
would hardly think the Standing Order 
should be amended as proposed. His 
hon. Friend did not concur in the wisdom 
of giving a judgment without assigning 
the grounds of that judgment. But it 
was not always good to give a reason. 
Reference had been made by his bon. 
Friend to the course taken by the 
Judges; but it must be remembered 
that the Judges pronounced an opinion 
upon matters of law, whereas the opi- 
nions of the Members of a Committee 
were entirely opinions as to matters of 
fact. At present, all such matters of 
fact were stated in the Preamble of a 
Bill—in that Preamble which his hor. 
Friend so much decried. The Preamble 
was, in point of fact, merely a statement 
of the facts on which the Committee 
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were to form an opinion according to 
the evidence; and when the Preamble 
was proved, the facts so stated were 
adopted and verified by the Committee. 
His hon. Friend went further. Not 
content with desiring the reasons upon 
which the Committee might have come 
to a decision of which he disapproved, 
he was so greedy of knowledge that he 
actually desired to know the reasons of 
those who agreed with him. That he 
(Sir Arthur Otway) thought a most un- 
wise desire; and he was not at all sure, 
if his hon. Friend heard the reasons of 
those who agreed with him, that he 
would be inclined to agree with the con- 
clusion itself. He would point out to 
his hon. Friend that no harm whatever 
happened from the fact that there was 
not a statement of reasons laid before 
the House in regard to the decisions 
come to by a Committee. He would 
take a case in which his hon. Friend 
himself had been very much concerned 
—the case of the Wrexham, Mold, and 
Connah’s Quay Bill. That was a case 
in point. His hon. Friend was, no 
doubt, highly dissatisfied with the de- 
cision come to by the Committee in that 
House, and probably regretted very 
much that he had not the reasons of the 
Chairman in order that he might have 
criticized them. But when the Bill went 
up to the other House of Parliament, 
there was ample opportunity afforded for 
hearing what those reasons were, and 
for considering the decision of the Com- 
mittee; and, if he remembered rightly, 
the decision of the House of Lords was 
that the Bill, when it came before them, 
should be re-committed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, his right 
hon. Friend was not quite accurate in 
regard to the facts of the case. The 
Bill commenced in the House of Lords, 
and it was re-committed to that House 
from the Commons. The decision was 
in favour of the Bill. 

Sir ARTHUR OTWAY said, that 
was what he wanted to point out, or 
rather that certain statements were made 
which caused the Bill to be re-com- 
mitted, showing that the parties were 
not entirely shut out from all oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining what the reasons 
had been. That, however, was only one 
case among many others, as his hon. 
Friend would be perfectly well aware. 
At present, it was competent for any 
hon. Member to move that a Bill be re- 
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committed; and when that course was 
taken, it was customary for the Chair- 
man to get up and explain the reasons 
of the Committee, although he was 
bound to say that the House generally 
confirmed the decision of the Committee. 
His hon. Friend, however, in such a 
case would learn the reasons which had 
induced a Committee to arrive at a par- 
ticular decision. But that was not all. 
Supposing that his hon. Friend was not 
satisfied and wished to go still further, 
it was open for him, or for any other 
Member, to question the Bill upon the 
third reading; and although it was an 
unusual thing for a Bill to be thrown 
out on the third reading, still it was an 
occurrence that was not altogether im- 
possible. He would mention a case in 
point. A Bill was brought in some time 
ago which was very important as far as 
the Corporation of Birmingham were 
concerned. That Bill passed through 
Committee; but on the third reading 
the House reversed the decision, and, 
on the Motion of the present Sir Robert 
Peel, threw out the Bill. Therefore, 
ample opportunity was afforded by the 
present system for discussing a Private 
Bill, and ascertaining the reasons which 
had guided the action of the Committee. 
If the proposition of his hon. Friend 
were carried out the conduct of Private 
Business would be almost impossible. 
It would be met with endless obstruc- 
tion. Anyone who felt wronged in any 
way by the decision of the Chairman of 
a Committee would criticize the reasons 
assigned, would collect his friends to- 
gether, and the very thing his hon. 
Friend had very properly deprecated— 
namely, Lobbying and bringing up 
Members at the last moment to vote for 
a measure, would be greatly increased. 
That practice, which his hon. Friend 
justly condemned, would only be in- 
tensified and made more mischievous. 
He was satisfied himself that if the pro- 
position of his hon. Friend was adopted 
it would be quite impossible to conduct 
the Private Business of the House in a 
satisfactory manner. At present, there 
was no real grievance whatever. The 
House was well acquainted with the 
way in which Private Business was 
carried out, and he thought they would 
see that his hon. Friend was raising a 

ievance which did not really exist. 
Certainly, the way in which he proposed 
to remedy it was positively mischievous, 
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It would lead to endless discussion upon 
all Private Bills, the time of the House 
would be wasted, and no conceiveable 
advantage would be obtained by alter- 
ing the Standing Order. He, therefore, 
hoped his hon. Friend would not per- 
severe with his Motion. On the other 
hand, he thought a great deal of benefit 
might be derived by the House if his 
hon. Friend would enlarge his observa- 
tions from his own personal knowledge, 
and give the House the advantage of 
his experience in connection with the 
management of the Private Business of 
the House. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, he 
hoped the hon. Member would not force 
the House to go into a discussion of 
this question, because it only touched a 
small portion of a large question, which 
could only be dealt with by a Govern- 
ment measure—namely, the larger 
question of how the Private Business of 
the House was to be dealt with. He 
would advise the hon. Gentleman to 
repeat his observations later on, as he 
thought it would be a pity to take up the 
time of the House now, especially in the 
absence of the Members of the Govern- 
ment, and considering the small at- 
tendance of Members in the House 
generally. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, that after 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, he would be glad to be 
allowed to withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY (PARK 
RAILWAY AND PARLIAMENT 
STREET IMPROVEMENT BILL). 

INSTRUCTION TO THE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he rose to 
move the Instruction which he had put 
upon the Paper with reference to the 
Committee upon the Park Railway and 
Parliament Street Improvement Bill— 
namely, 

‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to provide for a junction of the proposed Rail- 
way with the Line of the Metropolitan District 
Railway between Westminster and Charing 
Cross, either by means of a physical junction or 
by an interchange station.” 


As the House had a long discussion a 
few days ago upon this railway, it was 
not necessary that he should explain 
what the railway was. The House 
knew perfectly well the nature of the 
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proposed scheme. On the Northern 
side there was to be a junction with 
the Metropolitan Railway; but on the 
Southern side the railway only ran just 
behind Parliament Street, and there 
was no connection with the Metropolitan 
District Railway. He thought the House 
would agree with him that if they could 
make some arrangement by which they 
could have this connection it would be 
of great advantage to the travelling 
public. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst), when the 
discussion was on the other day, said it 
would be a great advantage to a con- 
siderable number of working people 
who would use the railway, and espe- 
cially those who wanted to get to 
the Strand and to the City by way of 
the Embankment. They would find it 
very disagreeable, under the present 
circumstances, to get out and walk 
100 or 120 yards from one station to the 
other. Perhaps it was necessary that 
he should explain the meaning of the 
words of the Instruction which referred 
to a ‘‘ physical junction ” and an “ inter- 
change station.” He understood from 
the promoters that it would be difficult 
to have a physical junction at present. 
That was to say, a junction of rails that 
would allow of an interchange of traffic. 
Therefore, on the assumption that an 
interchange, by means of a physical 
junction, would be inconvenient he sug- 
gested in the Instruction the alternative 
of an interchange station. The House 
would know perfectly well what that 
meant. It would be necessary for pas- 
sengers arriving by one train to get out 
of the train and go to another train 
upon another platform ; and he left it to 
the Committee to say whether the junc- 
tion should be a physical junction or by 
means of an interchange station. It 
had been suggested to him by one or 
two hon. Gentlemen that perhaps this 
Instruction might violate some of the 
Standing Orders of the House; but he 
had found on inquiry that such was not 
the case. The action of the Committee, 
assuming that the House adopted this 
Instruction, would be to obtain a pledge 
from the promoters of this railway that 
they would next year introduce a Bill to 
make this junction between the railways 
that would be necessary to connect the 
two stations. He understood that his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Dover (Major Dickson), speaking on 
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behalf of the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way, objected to the words ‘‘ between 
Westminster and Charing Cross,” and 
wished the Instruction to say ‘“ between 
St. James’ Park Station and Charin 
Cross.”’ If his hon. and gallant Frien 
would move that as an Amendment, he 
was quite willing to accept it. He was 
told that there would be no opposition 
to the Instruction on the part of the 
pone of the railway, and he there- 
ore hoped that the House would assent 
to it. He could not conceive a proposal 
of a more reasonable character. 
Mr. O’SHEA seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to provide for a junction of the proposed Rail- 
way with the Line of the Metropolitan District 
Railway between Westminster and Charing 
Cross, either by means of a physical junction or 
by an interchange station.” —(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Masor DICKSON said, that if the 
new railway was to be of any service at 
all to the public, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that there should be a physical 
connection. He therefore wished to 
move, as an Amendment, to leave out, 
after the word ‘‘between,” the word 
‘‘ Westminster,” and to insert ‘St. 
James’ Park Station.” His hon. Friend 
said he had no objection to that Amend- 
ment, and therefore he (Major Dickson) 
would simply move it. 


Question, “‘ That the word ‘ Westmin- 
ster’ stand part of the proposed Instruc- 
tion,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘St. James’ 
Park Station’ be there inserted,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Masor DICKSON said, he had next 
to move the omission, after the words 
‘‘ Charing Cross,’’ of the word “ either,” 
in order to insert, after the words ‘‘ phy- 


sical junction,” the words “if practi- 
cable.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee to provide for a junction of the pro- 
ag Railway with the Line of the Metropo- 
tan District Railway between St. James’ Park 
Station and Charing Cross, by means of a phy- 
sical junction, if practicable, or by an inter- 
change station. 


Mr. CUBITT said, he rose to move 
the Instruction which stood in his 
name— 
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“That it be an Instruction to the Commit- 

tee, to inquire to what extent the present 
block of traffic at Albert Gate will be affected 
by the proposed station there, and to make 
such recommendations as they may deem neces- 
sary.” 
He did not think there would be any 
opposition to it. It referred toa matter 
which was not considered by the House 
the other night. It would be in the 
recollection of the House that it was 
proposed by this Bill to have a station 
on the East side of Albert Gate, between 
Albert Gate and Hyde Park Corner. 
The House would be aware that the 
block in the traffic at that part of the 
West End was very great, and the 
locality was constantly under the super- 
vision of the police, in order to relieve 
the block as much as possible. Every 
afternoon in the summer it was neces- 
sary to station at least four policemen 
at that point. It was quite clear that a 
railway of this kind could not have a 
station at Albert Gate without very much 
increasing the block; and he was told 
that the residents of the neighbourhood 
were greatly alarmed at the serious in- 
convenience they were likely to be sub- 
jected to, unless something was done to 
relieve it. The House was aware that 
certain improvements which had been 
made recently had widened Hyde Park 
Corner; but at Albert Gate the roadway 
was still contracted like the neck of a 
bottle, and there was much obstruction 
in regard to vehicles proceeding up the 
Knightsbridge Road. In moving this 
Instruction, his Motion was not made in 
a hostile spirit, but in order to guard 
against the inconvenience which might 
arise if additional traffic was thrown 
upon a locality already congested. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to inquire to what extent the present 
block of traffic at Albert Gate will be affected 
by the ae eo station there, and to make such 
recommendations as they may deem necessary. 
—(Mr. Cubitt.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—_——o—— 

ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1882—THE TENANTRY NEAR GWEE- 
DORE. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether his attention has been called 
to the proceedings at the last Donegal 
Quarter Sessions, when proceedings were 
taken by the local landlords against a 
large number of the Gweedore and other 
tenants by ejectment for non-payment 
of one year’s rent ; whether it is the fact 
that, under the existing Oounty Court 
Rules, the costs on the tenants in these 
cases will be nearly equal to the amount 
of rent due, owing to the smallness of 
the holdings; whether he is aware that, 
though the County Court has jurisdic- 
tion in all such cases where the rent 
does not exceed £100 a year, and no 
matter how many years rent is due, the 
costs against the tenants are the same, 
no matter how small the rent, the mini- 
mum cost of a decree being £2 10s. 10d. ; 
whether it is the fact that the fixing of 
the scale of costs in such cases is in the 
hands of the Lord Chancellor and any 
five County Court Judges, and that the 
Lord Chancellor has lately had the scale 
of costs in County Courts under con- 
sideration with a view to its revision; 
and, whether it is proposed, having re- 
gard to cases such as those of the Gwee- 
dore tenants, to reduce the costs of de- 
crees in ejectment for non-payment of 
rent where the rent due is trifling in 
amount ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Proceedings 
were taken against a number of tenants 
in this district, and from the records of 
the Court it appears that the amount 
due in each case was two years’ rent. 
Decrees were granted in 40 cases, but 
on condition that there should be a stay 
of execution on payment into Court of 
one year’s rent. Thirty-four out of the 
40 tenants decreed made this payment 
and secured the stay of execution. With 
regard to the amount of costs in such 
cases, they are fixed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor and any five County Court Judges. 
I am advised that they cover the whole 
proceeding from beginning to end, and 
seem to be fixed with great regard to 
economy. The trouble in a small case 
is just as much asin a large one, and 
the amount of the rent is no test of the 
work to be done. The question of the 
revision of the civil bill costs has not 
been before the present Lord Chancellor; 
but his Lordship informs me that he 
will be happy to confer with the Chair- 
men to see if any revision may be proper 
or practicable. 


{Manom 14, 1884} 
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POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—ACTING 
MAIL GUARDS, 


Mr. HEALY asked the Postmaster 
General, If he has received a Memorial, 
dated 30th November 1883, from the 
three Mail Messengers who belonged to 
the late class of Acting Mail Guards in 
Ireland; and, if so, when may they ex- 
pect his reply; and, if he is unable to 
grant their prayer by giving them even 
& promise of promotion to positions of 
nearly equal remuneration to those con- 
ferred upon their senior comrades, will 
he allow them to resign on compen- 
sation, or grant them the amount of 
emoluments which they can show to 
have forfeited while employed as Acting 
Mail Guards ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The Memorial re- 
ferred to has been for some time under 
my consideration. I believe in a week 
or 10 days I shall be in a position to 
arrive at a decision, and I shall commu- 
nicate the result to the hon. Member 
for Monaghan. 


IRELAND—THE INTERMEDIATE EDU- 
CATION BOARD—THE STAFF. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will lay upon the Table Copies of 
the documents relating to the establish- 
ment of a permanent staff in the office 
of the Intermediate Education Board, 
including the recommendations made 
from time to time by the Board, the 
Report of the Committee recently ap- 
pointed by the Lord Lieutenant, and 
the Correspondence which has taken 
place on the subject since the formation 
of the office between the Board, the 
Irish Government, and Her Majesty’s 
Treasury ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : It is not usual 
to lay on the Table Reports of Depart- 
mental Committees of Inquiry, or Cor- 
respondence of the nature referred to. 
I cannot undertake to make any excep- 
tion to the usual practice in this case. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
STOPPAGES. 


Mr. HEALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Under what authority did the 
police authorities stop two and a-half 

r cent. from the payment of the Royal 
rish Constabulary from 1836 to 1883; 
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when was it discovered that this was 
illegal; what became of this money; if 
the stoppage was illegal are the Go- 
vernment prepared to refund the money 
with interest to the men who earned it, 
and in case of death to the next of kin; 
what fund was created by this money 
and is it still in existence; is it a fact 
that members of the Royal Irish Oon- 
stabulary are entitled to one-third of 
all fines imposed on persons under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act in which they 
are prosecutors; was this third taken 
from them about 1838-9 ; was this money 
put into the same fund with the two and 
a-half per cent. deducted from their pay ; 
what became of it and to what purpose 
is it appropriated ; and, is it a fact that 
all fines imposed on members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary from the for- 
mation of the force for breaches of regu- 
lation, &c. was put into the same fund 
as the two former items; and, if not, to 
what purpose was it applied, and what 
is the amount up to the present date ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: The stoppages 
made from the pay of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary on account of superannu- 
ation and the Police Reward Fund be- 
tween 1836 and 1883 were in strict ac- 
cordance with the Acts of Parliament in 
force at the time. They were, there- 
fore, never illegal. There never was 
any accumulation on account of the 
superannuation deduction. On the con- 
trary, the sum was always insufficient, 
and was supplemented by Parliament. 
Since 1866 there has been an accumula- 
tion arising from the deduction on ac- 
count of the Police Reward Fund, sup- 
plemented by portions of fines in certain 
cases in which the police are prosecutors, 
and by any fines imposed on members 
of the Force for breach of regulations. 
The sum thus accumulated is about 
£105,000, and it is available for the 
ar age indicated by the Statute regu- 
ating it (29 & 30 Vict. c. 108, s. 9). 
It is liable for rewards to deserving 
members of the Force, and for gratuities 
to the widows and children of about 
4,000 pensioners on their decease, and 
of men who may die in the Service. Men 
who joined after the passing of the Con- 
stabulary Act of last Session are not 
liable to any deduction on account of 
this Fund, nor are they or their families 
entitled to benefit from it. As regards 
the appropriation of fines to this Fund, 
the facts are that no member of the 


Mr. Healy 
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Force, as constituted in 1836, has, or 
ever had, any personal interest in, or 
right to, any portion of a fine imposed 
in a case prosecuted by him ; nor is the 
Force as a body entitled as of right to 
portions of fines, except in certain cases 
of conviction for drunkenness in towns. 
Portions of fines may be awarded to the 
police by magistrates, and all portions 
of fines, however arising, have from the 
first been payable to the Police Reward 
Fund, pursuant to 6 & 7 Will. IV. 
c. 18, s. 9. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—POLICE HUTS IN COUNTY 
CLARE. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is a fact that a police hut, removed 
about six months since from Kilmoon, 
Lisdoonvarna, county Clare, has been, 
or is in process of being re-erected ; if 
this is for the protection of a man named 
Gardner; if he can state how many 
threatening letters Gardner has received ; 
if he will state how many policemen are 
to be stationed at this hut, and upon 
what district the extra charge is to be 
levied; and, if he will state the distance, 
as the crow flies, from the police barrack 
at Lisdoonvarna to Kilmoon? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: A hut is in pro- 
cess of being erected, and will be occu- 
pied by five men. They are intended 
mainly for the protection of a man 
named Gardner. Within the last 12 
months this man has received two 
threatening letters, and a calf, his pro- 
perty, was maliciously killed. Early in 
last year his house was fired into. No 
district will be charged with the cost of 
the police. The distance from Kilmoon 
to Lisdoonvarna is about two miles as 
the crow flies. 


ARMY—THE NORMAL MILITARY 
SCHOOL. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether neither 
the head master of the Normal School 
nor the ‘‘ upper’”’ (head) master of the 
Model School is, or has been, an Army 
schoolmaster ; whether the head master 
at the Hibernian School has filled his 
present post for thirty-eight and a-half 
years, has 158 boys to look after, and 
a fixed salary of £270, while the head 
master at Chelsea with eight and a-half 
years’ service as head, and a total of 
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twenty-seven years’ service, has a salary 
progressing from a minimum of £270 to 
a maximum of £350 with only 100 
boys in his own immediate charge ; and, 
whether he will reconsider the advisa- 
bility of removing the’ inequalities ex- 
isting in this matter as between the 
two institutions and the two countries ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Normal School is a training school 
for Army schoolmasters, and the head 
master’s duties are quite distinct from 
those of the upper masters of the Royal 
Military Asylum and Royal Hibernian 
Military School. He is a civilian, and 
has nothing to do with either of those 
schools. The upper master of the model 
school is not an Army schoolmaster ; 
but all the under masters are. The 
other particulars in the hon. Member’s 
Question are accurate. As regards the 
inequalities in the salaries of the respec- 
tive head masters, it must be remarked 
that the principal duty of a head master 
is the charge of the whole school under 
him. I will cause further inquiry to be 
made, whether, judging by this standard, 
there is a case for increasing the salary 
of the head master of the Hibernian 
School. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—ANTRIM 
ARTILLERY—MAJOR JOHNSTON. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the communi- 
cation of Major Johuston, Antrim Ar- 
tillery, in March 1883, to the Adjutant 
General in Dublin, with regard to his 
conduct on the night the hotel at Car- 
rickfergus was entered by a party of 
Officers, is substantially the same as his 
statement to the right honourable Gen- 
tleman ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he was not aware of any 
statement made by Major Johnston with 
regard to this occurrence, which took 
place 10 years ago. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)—CASES LISTED AT 
NAVAN. 

Mr. SHEIL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether cases listed for hearing before 
the Sub-Commission of the Land Court 
at Navan in April 1882 are still un- 
heard, while many cases listed since 
then have been disposed of ; if so, why? 
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missioners inform me that if there are 
any cases which were listed for hearing 
at Navan in 1882, and are still undis- 
posed of, they must be cases for the 
adjournment of which there were special 
reasons. If any cases can be named by 
the hon. Member that were listed so 
long ago as April, 1882, the cause of 
their being still undisposed of can be 
explained. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—PARTY 
PROCESSIONS—OMAGH PETTY 
SESSIONS CLERK. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with reference to the statement that 
Angus Hannan, lately convicted by the 
Omagh Bench of Magistrates of carrying 
a loaded revolver in a proclaimed dis- 
trict, and of threatening a sentry with 
it, is not an Orangeman, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact 
that it appears by the published Reports 
of the Grand Orange Lodge of Tyrone 
that Hannan has been for years a mem- 
ber of that body; whether one of the 
magistrates who tried the case, Major 
Auchinleck, had marched with Hannan 
in an Orange procession to disturb the 
meetings at Omagh and Dromore; whe- 
ther the magistrates of the Omagh Petty 
Sessions Bench allow their clerk, Cap- 
tain Rowley A. Miller, to be absent 
from his office for some days every 
week in contravention of the Law, and 
his duties to be performed by Angus 
Hannan, convicted as above mentioned ; 
and, whether this state of things will be 
permitted to continue ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I do not quite 
know what the hon. Member alludes to 
in his statement that Angus Hannan is 
not an Orangeman. I did not make 
such a statement. I said the charge 
against Hannan was not a Party one, 
and likewise that the Chairman of the 
Bench of Magistrates informed me he 
did not know he was an Orangeman. 
However, as a matter of fact, he marched 
in an Orange procession in which Major 
Auchinleck was concerned. I have seen 
no published Report of the Grand Orange 
a of Tyrone, nor do I know that 
any such Reports are published. With 
regard to the duties of the Clerk of Petty 
Sessions at Omagh, I find the facts to be 
as follows:—Nine years ago the magis- 
trates made regulations requiring Cap- 
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tain Miller to be in his office at certain 
hours on certain days. They did not 
thereby release him from responsibility 
for duty that might arise on other days ; 
and he has been warned by the present 
Registrar that permission from the Jus- 
tices would be no excuse for absence if 
it led to substantial difficulty in public 
business. The Clerk has been in the 
habit, with the sanction of the Justices, 
of sometimes emploving Hannan to act 
in his absence. This has not been per- 
mitted since the latter was convicted of 
carrying arms without licence in a pro- 
claimed district. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (TRELAND)— 
CORONERS’ EXPENSES. 

Coronet NOLAN asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, If Coroners, when 
obliged by Law to attend at assizes 
during the trial of prisoners committed 
by them on the verdict of the Coroner’s 
jury, are entitled to the expenses caused 
by such attendance, or are they bound 
to defray such expenses out of their own 
pockets ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa ker). in reply, said, 
that Coroners, when obliged by law to 
attend at Assizes during the trial of pri- 
soners committed by them, were not en- 
titled to expenses; but if they were 
summoned by the Crown Solicitor their 
expenses were paid by the Crown. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANTMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE— 
COMPULSORY SLAUGHTER — IRISH 
PRIVY COUNCIL ORDERS. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the uncertainty entertained by certain 
public bodies in Ireland as to the scope 
of the Irish Privy Council Order, No. 961; 
and, if so, whether he would explain the 
Order in question to the House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am not aware 
that any uncertainty exists with regard 
to the Order referred to, the object of 
which is to give powers of compulsory 
slaughter to prevent the spread of foot- 
and-mouth disease to such Local Autho- 
rities as wish to have such powers. A 
similar Order was passed in England a 
fortnight ago. Happily, there is not 
much reason to apprehend that many 
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to exercise the powers given by this 
Order, as foot-and-mouth disease exists 
now in only one place in the country— 
Dunshaughlin, in the county of Meath. 
It may, therefore, be of great import- 
ance, in the event of the disease ro- 
appearing, that Local Authorities should 
have the power of stamping it out at 
once. 


WEST INDIES (JAMAICA)—FOOD 
TAXES. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the Secretary of State 
intends to give effect to those parts of 
the Report of the recent Royal Commis- 
sion in reference to Jamaica which pro- 
pose to retain the greater part of the 
taxes on food; to place an increased and 
differentiated tax on land without refer- 
ence to its use or quality, but only to 
the size of the holdings, small properties 
paying 1s. per acre, and large proper- 
ties 14d. per acre; and, after abolishing 
the District Courts, to throw a greater 
share of the minor judicial work into 
the hands of unpaid magistrates ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Se- 
cretary of State is waiting to receive the 
views of the Colonial Government and 
Colonial Legislature on all the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission ; 
but in the despatch of the 1st of Decem- 
ber, which has been laid before Parlia- 
ment with the Report, a qualified con- 
currence has been expressed on the 
subject of District Courts, and with the 
proposal to utilize to a greater extent 
than heretofore the services of the un- 
paid magistrates. 


MALTA—FOOD TAXES. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether anything has heen done 
to relieve the poorer classes in Malta of 
the unequal taxes on food, as recom- 
mended by Her Majesty’s Commissioner, 
Mr. Rowsell, some years ago? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Proposals 
for the diminution of the wheat tax have 
been brought before the Colonial Legis- 
lature; but they have been invariably 
opposed by the elected Members. In 
view of the declarations made by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, that the 
official majority shall not be used to 
override the elected Members in matters 
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purely financial, and of mere local con- 
cern, Her Majesty’s Government do not 
think it right to carry these proposals by 
that majority. The matter must now 
rest with the people of Malta them- 
selves. 


ARMY (INDIA)—MAJOR HUTCHINSON, 

Viscount LEWISHAM asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
Major Hutchinson, late of the 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, was, on August 
16th, 1880, ordered out to India at a 
few days’ notice, being thus put to the 
expense of an Indian outfit, &c., although 
it was known at the time that he would 
be compulsorily retired in a short space 
of time ; whether it is usual in such cases 
to send such officers to the depét; whe- 
ther, having landed in India on 12th 
September, 1880, he was compulsorily 
retired on December 31st of the same 
year, in accordance with Royal Warrant; 
whether he at once applied for a passage 
home but, through no fault of his own, 
was unable to receive one till January 
25th, 1881; whether he was struck off 
Indian pay and allowances from Decem- 
ber 31st, 1880, and had to revert to the 
ordinary English half-pay ; whether by 
G.G.0., No. 482, of 1877, paragraph 6, 
he was entitled to Indian pay and allow- 
ance till the date of bis leaving the 
station; and, whether it is the intention 
of the War Office in any way to com- 
pensate this officer ? 

Tue Marqugss or HARTINGTON: 
The rule is that if a battalion is ordered 
out on active service all its available 
officers go with it; but if it proceeds on 
ordinary relief, officers about to be re- 
tired are detained in this country. The 
battalion was ordered on active service 
in August, 1880, when a continuation of 
operations in Afghanistan was expected. 
Major Hutchinson was placed on retired 
vay under the provisions of the Royal 

Warrant from the Ist of January, 1881. 
He applied at once for a passage home ; 
but was unavoidably detained for 24 
days at the port of embarkation. He 
received Indian pay and allowances up 
to the date of quitting his station, and 
British half-pay from that date. This 
was entirely under, and in accordance 
with, Indian pay regulations, over which 
the War Office has no control. I am 
not prepared to say that the case was 
not a hard one; but as Major Hutchinson 
was treated strictly in accordance with 
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the Regulations applicable to all officers, 
I do not see how he can be granted 
exceptional advantage in the way of 
compensation. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—OVER- 
PRESSURE IN BOARD SCHOOLS—CASE 
OF WILLIAM HAYWARD. 


Viscount LEWISHAM asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
his attention has been called to a report 
in The Birmingham Datly Mail of March 
8th, to the effect that a child named 
William H. Hayward, aged seven, has 
died from over-pressure of work at St. 
Mary’s School, Wolverhampton ; and, if 
there is any truth in the report ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My attention was 
called to the paragraph in question, and 
I sent it down to Her Majesty’s Inspector 
for his Report thereon. It appears there 
was no inquest, and no evidence taken 
as to the cause of death. The doctor 
who was called in expressed his opinion 
that the child died from brain fever—the 
exciting cause being school work. Her 
Majesty’s Inspector doubts both these 
conclusions, and asks for a post-mortem 
examination; but the child is buried, 
and I have no power to make such an 
order. He says the child complained 
chiefly of sore throat; that he was a 
delicate boy of seven years of age in 
September last; that he had no home 
lessons ; and that although he lived near 
the school and the teacher frequently 
passed the house no complaint was ever 
made by the parents. The boy had 
recently passed the first Standard. It 
seems impossible that this child can 
have been over-pressed. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
whether the Inspector who had contro- 
verted the doctor’s opinion had himself 
received a medical education ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am unable to 
say that. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—MILITIA 
OFFICERS—STATISTICS. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table a Return 
showing, by ranks and by years, the 
number of persons who have been 
appointed as Officers to the Militia 
during the last five years, and also the 
number of Officers, specifying their 
rank, who have left the Militia during 
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the same five years; with a gross total 
of appointments and a gross total of 
retirements for the five years ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The hon. and gallant Member can have 
the Return if he will move for it. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES) — 
THE POLAND STREET WORKHOUSE 
INQUIRY. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther Mr. J. D. Bliss, the master of the 
Poland Street Workhouse of the West- 
minster Union, sent up twelve ounces 
of suet pudding, about midday on the 
22nd of December last. for the dinner 
of an inmate named Henry Gorman, 
who died two hours afterwards; whe- 
ther it was reported to the master, the 
previous day, that Henry Gorman was 
in a dying condition ; whether it is the 
duty of the master to visit, every night, 
the male wards of the workhouse, and 
whether, on the night of Friday the 
21st of December last, the ward in 
which Henry Gorman was located was 
so visited by the master; and, whether 
it was the duty of the master to have 
seen that Gorman was not left unat- 
tended, either during the day or night, 
after notice was received of his being in 
a dying condition ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: As I 
stated yesterday, the medical officer not 
having ordered special diet for this un- 
fortunate man Gorman, though I think 
he ought to have done so, the ordinary 
diet was supplied. The master ought to 
visit the male wards before 9 o’clock 
every night; but on the night in ques- 
tion he did not do so, as he was at a 
meeting of the Guardians. The master 
was informed that the man was very ill, 
but not that he was dying. Two out of 
the eight beds in the wards were occu- 
pied by wardsmen, and during the day 
the man had a paid attendant. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883 (PATRONAGE) 
—OFFICIAL RECEIVERS. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether it is com- 
patible with the duties of an official Re- 
ceiver in Bankruptcy to act as an elec- 
tion agent; and, if such is the case, 
whether the performance of electioneer- 
ing functions by a salaried official is in 


contravention of the provisions of the 
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Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Act of last Session ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, there 
was nothing in the Bankruptcy Act pro- 
hibiting a Receiver in Bankruptcy from 
acting as an election agent, nor would 
his doing so be in contravention of the 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Act. There was, in 
fact, nothing but the good feeling which 
controlled the extent to which such an 
officer might take part in an election 
which could supply any rule on the 
subject. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—THE 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE—GENERAL 
GRAHAM'S INSTRUCTIONS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the 
instructions which this House was in- 
formed had been sent to General Graham, 
to confine all offensive Military opera- 
tions to those necessary for the defence 
of Suakin, have been modified or sup- 
plemented ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Since my hon. Friend gave Notice of 
the Question which he has put, I have 
looked through all the telegrams which 
have been received from or despatched 
to General Graham; and I think it 
might be productive of some harm if I 
were to refer in detail to those telegrams 
before receiving from General Graham 
a reply to the message which, as I said 
yesterday, I had sent to that gallant 
Officer. I may say, however, that the 
instructions sent to General Graham in 
the first instance have not been modified 
in any material respect; but I do not 
wish the House to accept my own opi- 
nions as to those instructions until they 
are in the hands of hon. Members. The 
only telegram I have received from 
General Graham in the course of to-day 
is the following :—From Major General 
Sir G. Graham to the Secretary of State 
for War (despatched Suakin, 14th March, 
3.20 P.m., received 3 P.M.)— 

‘‘Sheik Mahmoud Ali believes that when 
news of Osman’s defeat yesterday has spread 
among tribes they will become peaceful, and 
the Berber road will become clear in about 
10 days.” 

I have telegraphed again, asking the 
General to send further details as to his 
movements, and asking for lists of killed 





and wounded. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE : May I ask the 
noble Marquess whether General Graham 
is free to go to Berber ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I think I had better defer any answer 
until I have received the further Report 
of General Graham. 


ARMY PAY DEPARTMENT—REGI- 
MENTAL PAYMASTERS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there are at present six Cavalry Regi- 
ments, one West India Regiment, and 
twenty-nine Line Battalions, in which 
the pay duties are administered by Act- 
ing Paymasters or Committees; if he 
will state the number of Officers of the 
Army Pay Department who have retired 
from the Service, but, in consequence of 
the small number of probationers for 
the Department, are still employed by 
the War Office; whether the duties of 
Chief Paymaster, in the Woolwich and 
North British Districts, are entrusted to 
Officers who have so retired; and, whe- 
ther the Commissariat Department, on 
its formation, was granted higher rank 
and pay on account of the great respon- 
sibility involved in the charge of the 
Treasury Chest; and, if so, why the 
same privileges are not accorded to 
Officers of the Army Pay Department, 
to whom are entrusted now these same 
duties ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: The Army 
List will show that there are six Cavalry 
regiments and 29 battalions which have 
not Paymasters attached to them ; to 13 
of these, however, Paymasters have 
been detailed; but the fact of their 
having joined has not yet been notified 
in The Army List. The West India 
Regiments are allowed one Paymaster 
only. There are seven officers on the 
Retired List of the Army Pay Depart- 
ment, who are temporarily employed in 
consequence of the Department being 
under its establishment. It may be here 
mentioned that since the beginning of 
this year 12 officers have applied to be- 
come candidates for the Yisuibaonet 
The duties of Chief Paymaster in the 
Woolwich and North British District 
are being performed by officers on the 
Retired List temporarily, only until the 
arrival home of Chief Paymasters from 
foreign service. The rank given to 
the Commissariat Department was not 
granted with reference to Treasury Chest 
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duties only, but mainly on account of 
the other duties for which that Depart- 
ment is responsible. When the Pay 
Department was formed in 1878, the 
highest rank in it was that of Major. 
Since then the ranks of Lieutenant 
Colonel and Colonel have been given to 
the officers in charge of the principal 
stations, and abroad these are the offi- 
cers who have custody of the Treasury 
Chest. At the few stations abroad, 
where an officer of this rank is not 
serving, the officer in charge is always 
granted additional pay for the responsi- 
bility of the Chest duties. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—ETIQUETTE OF 
THE BAR. 

Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If there is a rule or under- 
standing in force at the English Bar by 
reason of which a member of that Bar 
does not practise in any Court in which 
his father presides as Judge ? 

Mr. WARTON: I rise to Order. I 
wish to ask, Sir, whether it is in Order 
to put this Question on the; Paper be- 
cause the hon. Member may have a per- 
sonal animosity to some County Court 
Judge ? 

Mr. SEXTON: I rise to Order. I 
wish to ask whether the hon. and learned 
Member is in Order in imputing feel- 
ings of personal animosity to an hon. 
Member ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I see nothing irre- 
gular in the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): There is no such rule 
or understanding that I know of. In 
practice, there are a great many in- 
stances to the contrary. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give Notice 
that at a convenient opportunity I will 
move that such a rule or understanding 
be established, especially with regard 
to Ireland. 


CATTLE IMPORTATION—LOSSES OF 
CATTLE AT SEA. 


Mr. DUCKHAM asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table a Return 
of the losses of live cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, destined for British ports, which 
have been thrown overboard at sea, 
through stress of weather, during the 
past year? 
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Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, he 
would furnish as full a Return as was 
possible. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS ‘OF THE 
HOUSE — CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
(ANIMALS) BILL. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT (for 
Mr. Cuaptry) asked, with reference to 
the progress of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill, Whether the Govern- 
ment will proceed with the Second Read- 
ing of that measure at the earliest 
possible opportunity after the present 
necessities of Supply have been disposed 
of; and, whether they will take the 
Committee on that Bill before the next 
stage of the Representation of the People 
Bill? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In reply to the first part of the Ques- 
tion, I have to say that the Government 
propose, with the concurrence of the 
House, to proceed more expeditiously 
than the hon. and gallant Member asks. 
The Government would ask the House 
to agree to take a Morning Sitting on 
Tuesday next for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding with the second reading of this 
Bill. With regard to the last Question, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman must be 
aware that it is impossible for the Go- 
vernment, and I believe it would be ab- 
solutely without precedent, to make any 
announcement as to their intention in 
regard to a stage of the Bill subsequent 
to the one which has not already been 
reached. I am, therefore, quite unable 
to say what would be the course of the 
Government in regard to this Bill until 
the second reading has been disposed of. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment would postpone the sitting of 
Committees on Private Bills on Tuesday 
next if the second reading of the Bill 
relating to contagious diseases of ani- 
mals was to be taken at a Morning 
Sitting on that day, inasmuch as many 
hon. Members who took a great interest 
in the question, and would probably 
wish to speak upon it, were Members of 
Committees which would be sitting at 
the time ? 

Mr. HEALY asked if there would be 
any advantage gained by taking the 
Bill at a Morning Sitting, because it 
would probably be talked out ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I think it is impossible to assume the 
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second reading of a Bill of this kind 
would be talked out at a Morning Sit- 
ting until we hear more opinions in re- 
gard to it. With regard to the Question 
of the hon. and gallant Member, I 
conceive that inconvenience, whatever 
it may be, must occasionally occur in 
connection with Committees whenever 
Morning Sittings are taken. I am afraid 
this is the only arrangement that it is 
in the power of the Government to pro- 
pose for the purpose of facilitating the 
progress of this Bill. 


PARLIAMENT —SELECT COMMITTEES 
—DISCLOSURE OF PROCEEDINGS. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. ONSLOW: I wish to call the 
attention of the House to a matter which 
is personal to myself, and to put a Ques- 
tion to you, Sir, as I consider the mat- 
ter to be one of importance in a public 
point of view. I ama Member of the 
Select Committee on Indian Railways, 
and that Committee met, according to 
the usual notice, at 3 o’clock on Wed- 
nesday last. I deemed it my duty then 
to raise a protest to which I will not fur- 
ther refer, as I am under the impression 
that everything stated in the Committee 
Room is strictly private and confidential. 
When I went into the room I think 
there were three Gentlemen present, one 
reporter for the Press, and two gentle- 
men connected with the India Office. 
Some Member of the Committee re- 
marked that the proceedings were 
private, and we had the room cleared 
of all except the Members of the Com- 
mittee. It was then that I made my 
protest; and to-day a friend of mine 
remarked that he had seen that I, asa 
Member of the Committee, had ob- 
jected to a certain Gentleman as Chair- 
man. I immediately said to him—‘‘ How 
do you know anything about that? 
Everything said there was strictly private 
and confidential, and there was no re- 
porter present.” My friend replied— 
‘‘T think I saw an account in Zhe Times 
or The Standard.” I looked into those 
papers, but found no reference to the 
matter. Unfortunately, I did not see 
The Daily News of yesterday, but I have 
obtained a copy since; and I will read 
to the House the paragraph which ap- 
pears in that paper— 

“ A remarkable incident took place yesterday 
at the meeting of the Committee on East India 
Railways. Mr. J. K. Cross proposed Mr. Baxter 
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as Chairman. Mr. Onslow, protesting that such 
an appointment would be unpopular in India, 
proposed Mr. W. H. Smith. Mr. Smith de- 
clining to be nominated, and Mr. Onslow’s 
proposition ‘finding no Seconder, it fell to the 
ground, and Mr. Baxter was elected Chair- 
man.” 


I may say that that is an entirely 
garbled and grossly untrue statement of 
what took place, and I do not feel it my 
duty to state exactly what did take 
place; because, as I said before, the 
proceedings were of a private and con- 
fidential character. But if these garbled 
statements are to appear of what takes 
place on confidential matters in a Com- 
mittee Room, I fail to see of what use 
Committees will be. Hon. Members 
know very well that, time after time, a 
Committee Room is cleared when the 
Committee are engaged in discussing 
matters in private; but if these private 
conversations are to get into the news- 
papers in a way that is grossly untrue, 
the whole object of appointing Com- 
mittees of this nature will, in my opi- 
nion, be defeated. I do not bring the 
question before the House as exactly a 
matter of Privilege ; but I have deemed 
it my duty to say these few words, be- 
cause the same thing has happened time 
after time, and may be constantly re- 
peated. There can be no doubt that, 
when a Committee Room is cleared, what 
afterwards takes place in the Committee 
should not be allowed to appear in the 
newspapers. If nothing is done to check 
the system, I am afraid the wretched 
habit we have of lobbying in the House 
of Commons, by members of the Press, 
will go on increasing more and more 
every day. I am sorry that the para- 
graph should have appeared in a news- 
paper, because there is a semblance of 
truth in it; and, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I can honestly say that I should 
have been the last person in the world 
to have said a word outside the Com- 
mittee Room of any of the transactions 
which took place in the Committee 
Room itself. I wish to give the House 
an assurance that I have had no part 
whatever in circulating the report which 
I have read. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the 
hon. Member for Guildford, I have to 
say that no doubt the hon. Member has 
rightly stated the Rule which applies to 
the proceedings of Select Committees of 
the House of the nature to which he 
has referred. They are of a strictly 
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private and confidential nature; and it 
is a circumstance very much to be re- 
gretted, and highly irregular, that the 
details of what passed in the Committee, 
after the room was cleared of strangers, 
should have been made public, espe- 
cially as I understand an erroneous 
version has been published. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


POSTPONEMENT. 


Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Before the Orders of the Day are reached, 
I should like, if I may be allowed to do 
so, to make an appeal to my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Haddington Burghs 
(Mr. Craig-Sellar) and to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montgomeryshire (Mr. Rendel). 
If they were present in the House at 
an early hour this morning they will re- 
collect the statement that was made as 
to the position of the House in regard 
to the Business of Supply, and espe- 
cially the Supplementary Estimates. It 
was explained by my — hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
unless those Supplementary Estimates 
were disposed of this evening it would 
be necessary to do what the House was 
always unwilling to do—resort to a Sit- 
ting on Saturday. I am very unwilling 
to make such an appeal at so early a 
period of the Session; but those hon. 
Members who have on the Paper Mo- 
tions on going into Committee of Supply 
this evening would be rendering very 
great service to the House, and taking 
a course which would be very much to 
the convenience, and, I believe, to the 
satisfaction of the House, if they could 
be prevailed upon to postpone those Mo- 
tions, and enable the Committee to re- 
sume Business on the further considera- 
tion of the Supplementary Estimates. 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR said, the appeal 
of the noble Marquess placed him in an 
embarrassing and delicate position. He 
had, with great difficulty and with some 
good fortune, succeeded in getting the 
first place to-night for raising a discus- 
sion on a matter of very considerable 
interest to the House and of importance 
to the country; and he might say that 
he had received communications with 
regard to it from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, urging him to proceed with 
his Motion. At the same time, he felt 
that on a question of this kind he was 
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in the hands of the House. If it were 
the wish of the House that he should 
give way on this occasion, he should not 
stand in the way of the remainder of the 
Supplementary Estimates being pro- 
ceeded with. He was well aware that 
the threat of a Saturday Sitting was a 
serious affair; but he saw that there 
were several other Motions upon the 
Paper, and he did not see the use of his 
giving way unless the hon. Members 
having Motions upon the Paper agreed 
to give way also. Several of those Mo- 
tions were of great importance ; and the 
one which stood in the name of the 
hon. Member for Montgomeryshire (Mr. 
Rendel), with reference to Aberystwith 
College, was of even greater importance 
than the one which he hoped to have the 
honour of submitting to the House. He 
did not know whether the other hon. 
Members intended to give way. [‘‘No!’’] 
He was entirely in the hands of the 
House. If other hon. Members gave 
way he would not press his Motion. 

Mr. RENDEL said, he felt himself 
to be somewhat in the same position as 
the hon. Member who had just sat down. 
He should greatly regret to stand in the 
way of Public Business ; but his Motion 
involved a subject of deep interest to a 
large body of persons, seeing that 
recently no fewer than 130 public meet- 
ings had been held with regard to it. 
It would be with great reluctance that 
he should forego the advantage he had 
obtained for his Motion; but he also 
should place himself in the hands of the 
House in the matter. He should have 
an opportunity of calling attention to the 
subject on the Estimates. 

Captain PRIOE said, that in reply to 
the very modest request of the noble 
Marquess that private Members should 
practically give up all their rights, he 
also placed himself entirely in the hands 
of the House. If, in the opinion of the 
Leaders of his Party, he should be fur- 
thering Public Business by so doing, he 
would withdraw his Motion (respecting 
the Government of Jamaica). He had 
gree way last Session at the request of 

er Majesty’s Government, and he now 
appealed to their sense of fairness to 
allow his Motion to be brought on. 

Mr. WARTON was of opinion that 
the position in which the House was 
placed was the result of the mismanage- 
ment of the Government, who had de- 
liberately chosen, knowing the require- 


Mr, Craig-Sellar 
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ments of the law with regard to the 
Estimates, to waste the time of the 
House, first of all, on the first night of 
the Session, by having present a Minis- 
ter who was not to speak, and absent a 
Minister who was to speak; then by 
wasting a day on their pet subject— 
Grand Committees—and two other days 
on the Reform Bill. For his part, he 
did not feel inclined to give way. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he did not 
think that the concessions made by hon. 
Members opposite would tend to the ad- 
vancement of Public Business, seeing 
that there were 14 Notices of Motion 
upon the Paper; and, therefore, he 
hoped that hon. Members opposite would 
not give way. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he ought to have explained that 
he could not possibly have asked his hon. 
Friends the Members for the Haddington 
Burghs (Mr. Craig-Sellar) and Mont- 
gomeryshire (Mr. Rendel) to give up the 
positions they had obtained, unless there 
was a general agreement among those 
who had Notices on the Paper that they 
would postpone their Motions. With 
regard to the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Devonport (Captain 
Price), he understood the hon. and 
learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) had obtained a place 
on the Paper for a discussion on the 
same subject, and the hon. and gallant 
Member would have then an opportunity 
of making any statement. 

Mr. HEALY said, that if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would give him a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
circumstances attending the death of 
Michael Watters in Mountjoy Prison he 
would give way. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, his Motion (a 
Motion calling for the dismissal of Cap- 
tain Plunkett, R.M.) was of consider- 
able importance, and affected a large 
district, and he could not forego any 
opportunity of discussing it. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that with 
regard to the request of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Healy), he might say that all 
the Papers relating to the case of 
Watters were before the Royal Com- 
mission on Prisons; and the Commis- 
sion, he presumed, had the confidence 
of all shades of politics in Ireland. The 
matter involved by the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Mallow had been gone 
into thoroughly in the discussion on 
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Vote 31. He earnestly trusted that the 
hon. Members would not stand between 
the House and the discussion of the re- 
maining Supplementary Estimates. 

Mr. HEALY remarked, that in Au- 
gust last he had called the attention of 
the Government to the fact that Michael 
Watters was dying ; but instead of re- 
leasing him they had released another 
man, under the pretence that he was 
dying. Michael Watters was now dead, 
and he wished that the circumstances 
should be inquired into. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked whe- 
ther, in the event of an arrangement 
being come to, the Government would 
take the Report of Supply on Mon- 
day? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that Supply would be the first 
Order of the Day on Monday, when the 
Army Estimates would be taken. The 
Report of Supply would be taken after- 
wards. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that he did not know whether he had 
anything particular to say upon this 
subject ; but from what he had read in 
the public journals he certainly under- 
stood that it was contemplated last night 
to hold a Sitting of the House on Satur- 
day. That was not a very popular pro- 
posal to make; but, doubtless, it had 
been made for the sake of getting the 
Votes passed within the necessary period. 
He must confess that, looking at the 
number and character of the Notices 
upon the Paper for this evening, he did 
not think it was likely they would be 
cleared off in time to take the rest of 
the Supplementary Estimates; and, 
therefore, he was scarcely surprised at 
the appeal which the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Hartington) 
had made to those hon. Members who 
had Motions standing upon the Paper 
in their name. Of course, if those hon. 
Members would waive their rights they 
might hope to be able to avoid a Sitting 
on Saturday ; although, if it were neces- 
sary that such a Sitting should be held, 
many hon. Members were prepared to 
sacrifice their personal convenience for 
the public good. With regard to the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Devonport (Captain Price), to 
which the noble Marquess had referred, 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) 
was down for Tuesday in Easter week, 
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and therefore it was not very likely to be 
taken. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, that his 
Motion stood for the Tuesday preceding 
Easter week. 

Mr. HEALY said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Haddington Burghs (Mr. 
Craig-Sellar) did not bring on his Mo- 
tion he would bring his. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o0—— 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BILL LEGIS. 
LATION.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR, in rising to 
call attention to the system of Private 
Bill Legislation ; and to move— 

“ That this House adheres to the Resolution 
of March 22nd 1872, that the system of Private 
Bill Legislation calls for the attention of Parlia- 
ment and of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
requires reform ; that this House, while main- 
taining the ultimate control of Parliament over 
Private Bill Legislation, is of opinion that a 
Tribunal, to take the place of Private Bill Com- 
mittees, should be created which should investi- 
gate the facts and deal with the evidence relating 
to Private Bills, and, so far as possible, in the 
locality affected by such Bills, whether in Eng- 
land, or in Scotland, or in Ireland, and report 
thereon to Parliament,”’ 
said, that, in bringing this Motion before 
the House, the best thing he could do 
was to recall to the House the position 
in which it stood with regard to this 
Resolution, and also with regard to the 
general circumstances which surround 
the question of Private Bill legislation. 
For 50 years there had been continual 
dissatisfaction and grumbling with re- 
gard to the manner in which Private 
Bill legislation was carried on. The 
matter had frequently been brought 
before the House. Oommittee after 
Committee had sat to consider what was 
the best means of amending the present 
state of things. The Library was full 
of material and valuable information, 
for nearly all the information which 
could be obtained had been already 
secured. But they were no further on 
than they were 50 years ago. In 1872 
the question came nearer solution than 
it had done before or since. In that 


year the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
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cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster brought 
forward a Resolution in almost identical 
terms with the first part of the present 
Motion. The right hon. Gentleman 
brought the matter before the House in 
a speech which had been practically the 
text-book of the subject ever since. The 
Resolution was carried, and it was de- 
clared to be the opinion of the House 
that the system of Private Bill legis- 
lation called for the attention of Par- 
liament and Her Majesty’s Government, 
and required reform. Twelve years 
had passed since then, and something 
like £9,000,000 had been spent on 
Parliamentary litigation. They had had 
a series of haphazard and unsatisfactory 
decisions, and small towns and centres 
of industry had been prevented from 
carrying out useful projects owing to 
the expense of Parliamentary contests. 
Great monopolist Railway Companies 
had crushed out their humbler rivals, and 
all that time the Resolution of the right 
hon. Gentleman had remained a dead 
letter. Last year the matter was revived. 
The old arguments were brought up, and 
the familiar figures were again quoted. 
The discussion was an interesting one, 
but the Resolution proved abortive. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy. of Lancaster, speaking on 
behalf of the Government, had prac- 
tically accepted the first Resolution 
which was on the Paper, and the 
Speaker was on the point of putting the 
Question, when, by the interposition of 
an hon. Member, whom he was glad not 
to see in his place on the present occa- 
sion, the House was counted out, and 
so another year was lost, nearly another 
£1,000,000 was spent, more doubtful 
decisions were given, and they were no 
further on than they were before. 

But though no direct results ensued 
from the discussion of last year, he could 
say with confidence that there had been 
very material indirect results. He had re- 
ceived communications from many parts 
of England, from Ireland, and from 
Scotland, calling attention to the un- 
satisfactory arrangements that existed 
at present, and pressing him to bring 
the matter before the House, and not to 
rest until the Government had taken it 
up with the intention of dealing with it 
in a thorough manner. In Ireland the 
grievance was one of oid standing, and 
it was a real and very serious grievance. 
A few years ago many Bills were intro- 
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duced by hon. Gentlemen from Ireland ; 
but these Bills came to nothing. The 
same excuse was always given, that it 
was impossible to legislate for one part 
of the Kingdom alone. The grievance 
still remained. Only last year the hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) 
stated that the present system of Private 
Bill legislation was fatal to the industrial 
resources of Ireland. He did not think 
the hon. Member said a word too much 
in making that statement. On February 
21st, ata great meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, a Resolution 
brought with much force before the 
meeting by a well-known gentleman 
from the Sister Kingdom was carried 
in favour of such a proposal as he now 
submitted to the House. In his own 
country — Scotland— and he thought 
every Scotch Member would agree with 
him—the grievance had been long and 
seriously felt. From the great distance 
that Scotland was from the Metropolis, 
the grievance was felt there even more 
keenly than it was in this country. From 
the large burghs—Edinburgh, Greenock, 
Dundee, and other places—he had re- 
ceived urgent requests to go on with this 
Resolution. Ata great national meeting 
upon a cognate subject, the magistrates 
of all the principal towns in Scotland 
brought forward this matter, and urged 
it upon the meeting. From the smaller 
burghs the complaint was universal. 
The complaint was not that the expense 
of Private Bill legislation was excessive, 
but that it was absolutely prohibitory to 
anything like industrial enterprize. In 
one burgh which he knew intimately 
there was a demand for a new water 
supply. The drinking water was not 
sufficient, and summer visitors who 
would come to that town were prevented 
from coming because the water was 80 
secant. That was a small burgh, with a 
modest income; it could not face a Par- 
liamentary contest; it would be bank- 
rupt if it did. Another burgh wanted 
to get a better means of lighting; but 
the authorities were afraid of the ex- 
pense. In another flourishing burgh, 
which had been isolated for many 
years because it stood apart from the 
main stream of enterprize, the inhabit- 
ants had, with great difficulty and 
trouble, succeeded in raising sufficient 
capital to start a branch ‘railway con- 
nected with the main line; but if any 
landlord, through whose land this rail- 
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way would pass, should oppose the 
scheme, the result would be that the 
whole of the capital that had been sub- 
scribed for the construction of the rail- 
way would be eaten up by a Parliamen- 
tary contest. The consequence was that 
that burgh, which was eager to be con- 
nected with the centres of industry, and 
to keep itself abreast of the increasing 
prosperity of Scotland, was condemned to 
isolation, perhaps to decay, not owing 
to a want of energy or enterprize on the 
part of the inhabitants of the burgh, but 
owing to an old-fashioned system of 
legislation, without a parallel in any 
civilized country, which-so taxed the 
enterprize and industry of the town that 
they could not push any matter in that 
direction for fear of bankruptcy. Hence 
it was that he had received many letters 
urging him to bring this matter before 
the House; and these letters must be 
his excuse for obtruding the subject 
again on the attention of the House. 

Last year the House treated him with 
kind indulgence, and he took that op- 
portunity of expressing his thanks to 
the House for its courtesy on that occa- 
sion. He knew he must not again tres- 
pass at any length on the indulgence of 
the House. His object that night would 
be not to repeat what he had said before, 
but only to state such new facts as had 
come to his knowledge and were before 
the House and the country since last 
year. 

The objections to the present system 
were threefold—that the expense was 
ruinous; that the decisions of the Com- 
mittees were uncertain and unsatisfac- 
tory; and, above all, that the public 
time of Members of Parliament was oe- 
cupied and engrossed by matters which 
they were not specially fitted to in- 
quire into, and they were thus deprived 
of the opportunity of attending to mat- 
ters which they were much better able 
to understand. Last year many in- 
stances were cited of the extravagance 
of the present system. These arguments 
were not gainsaid, and they could not 
be gainsaid. What was said was that 
this extravagant and expensive pro- 
cedure belonged to the old time—to the 
bad old days of railway speculation and 
railway legislation. But was this so? 
Last year they had no official data of 
recent date on this matter. There were 
some isolated cases adduced; but they 
were brushed aside as being excep- 
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tional. Since last year one or two 
remarkable cases had been before the 
Committees, and the House had got 
a series of official Returns which gave 
very valuable and useful information 
upon that point. Of the isolated cases 
he should only mention one, and that 
was the scheme of the Manchester Ship 
Canal. That Bill occupied much time, 
and proved abortive. It was thrown out 
in ‘‘ another place” without any reason 
assigned for it. The Committee of the 
House of Commons found that ‘the 
Canal would afford valuable facilities 
for the trade of Lancashire, and ought 
to be sanctioned.”” The Committee of the 
House of Lords found, according to 
the usual formula, that ‘‘ it was not ex- 
pedient to proceed with the Bill in the 
present Session of Parliament.’”’ No 
spark of light or guidance, no reason 
assigned why it was not expedient; but 
it was merely stated that it was not ex- 
pedient, and no kind of assistance was 
given to the promoters to help them in 
bringing forward a more satisfactory 
scheme. The Bill was 39 days in Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and 10 
days in Committee of the House of 
Lords. The cost of the scheme was not 
included in the Returns before the 
House, because the Returns only came 
down to the end of 1882. But hon. 
Members would see that in the case of a 
Bill that had been 49 days in Commit- 
tee, attended by most of the talent 
and experience of the Parliamentary 
Bar, the expenses could not have been 
trifling. But they were not altogether 
without guidance. Evidence was given 
only yesterday, by the promoter of 
the scheme, to the effect that the costs 
of the Canal Bill to the promoters 
amounted to over £60,000, and they 
proposed to raise an additional sum this 
year, which would bring the expenses of 
the two years’ contest up to something 
like £100,000 for the promoters alone. 
And when it was remembered that the 
scheme was opposed by all thegreat Rail- 
way Companies in the North of Eng- 
land, he did not think that he exagge- 
rated when he said that the whole cost 
of the two Bills would be between 
£150,000 and £200,000. There was an- 
other scheme before a Committee last 
year—namely, the Barry Dock Scheme. 
That Bill was 27 days in the Committee 
of the House of Commons, and the Pre- 
amble was found proved unanimously, 
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without calling upon counsel for the 
romoters to reply. It then went to the 
sc ea of the House of Lords; it 
remained there 16 days, and it was 
thrown out without any reason assigned. 
They did not know whether that Com- 
mittee was unanimous or not. There 
was no record. The consultations were 
held, as was usual, with closed doors, and 
we were left in darkness whether there 
was division of opinion or not. If the 
Bill had been before a Court of Law, 
they would have known how the opi- 
nions of the Judges had gone. In Com- 
mittees we did not know. We were left 
behind a thick veil, which it was impos- 
sible to penetrate—even if it were de- 
corous to attempt to doso. That Bill, 
he was informed, cost the promoters 
over £30,000; but he did not know the 
cost to the opponents. He thought he 
had shown that the expenses of modern 
legislation were not less costly than in 
the bad old days of railway legislation. 
But there was a stronger argument to 
be gathered from the Returns before the 
House. The first of these Returns was a 
Return of the expenses incurred by Rail- 
way, Gas, and Water Companies in pro- 
moting Bills in Parliament from 1872 to 
1882. There was a similar Return from 
Canal, Tramway, and Dock authorities ; 
and a further Return from Town Coun- 
cils, Local Boards, and other local autho- 
rities. These Returns, he was bound 
to say, were not entirely satisfactory. 
Some of them were redundant, and some 
of them were defective. They were re- 
dundant inasmuch as they gave in several 
instances the expenses, comparatively 
trifling, of Provisional Orders, which 
had not been asked for; and they were 
defective inasmuch as several Railway, 
Tramway, and Dock Uompanies had 
sent in no Returns at all. But, as they 
stood, they showed the following figures, 
which were to his mind somewhat start- 
ling. During the years from 1872 to 
1882 Railway Companies had spent on 
Parliamentary litigation £3,900,000; 
Gas Companies, £356,000 ; Water Com- 
panies, £380,000; Canals, the modest 
sum of £40,000; Tramways, £375,000; 
Harbours and Docks, £360,000; Muni- 
cipal Boroughs, as far as they had got 
Returns, and Local Boards, £1,300,000 ; 
making a total in 11 years, as returned, 
of £6,700,000 spent in promoting Bills 
in Committees of the House of Com- 
mons and of the House of Lords. But 
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this did not represent the whole, as 
there was no Return from landowners 
and others who must have spent large 
sums in defending their interests. Taking 
an average of £28,000 a-year for these 
unknown quantities, which was a low 
average, they would be well within the 
mark if they said that there was a total 
in those years of £7,000,000 spent in 
Parliamentary litigation, and they would 
not be much above the mark if the an- 
nual expenses were put at £750,000 a- 
year. He found that in the old years, 
from 1856 to 1861, the average spent 
by Railways was £250,000; but in the 
11 years since then they had spent 
£350,000, or £100,000 a-year more. 
Gas Companies had spent in the old time 
£13,000 a-year; in the new time they 
had spent more than double, £32,000. 
Water Companies in the old times 
spent £14,000 a-year; in the new time 
£34,000. The leading Railway Com- 
panies — excepting the London and 
North-Western Company, which gave 
a defective Return—had an average 
expenditure, from 1856 to 1861, of 
£82,000 a-year; in the second period 
it was £128,000 a-year. Those figures 
hardly bore out the view that those 
great expenses were only incurred in 
the old time. He thought they might 
say, with the old adage, that these ex- 
penses had increased, were increasing, 
and they ought to be diminished. He 
had found that in those 11 years 14 
Railway Companies had spent among 
them £2,500,000; six English boroughs, 
and not the most important, spent 
£200,000; and two Scottish boroughs 
(Glasgow and Greenock) no less a sum 
than £138,000 in this species of legis- 
lation. Attention had been directed to 
these Returns in some of the leading 
organsof public opinion; and the leading 
organ, which had always been a true 
friend to any attempt to remedy this 
serious grievance, had pronounced these 
expenses to be ‘‘stupendous;”’ and he 
did not think hon. Members would con- 
sider that epithet too strong. During 
the last 50 years, from £35,000,000 to 
£40,000,000 had been spent in the Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords in litigation. The 
money had been paid to procure Parlia- 
mentary sanction for useful industrial 
enterprizes, and it was the public who 
paid this money, through shareholders 
of the various Companies concerned, Of 
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course, the shareholders paid the money 
in the first instance; but the Directors did 
not wipe off those sums as bad debts. 
They recouped themselves by charging 
heavy freights and heavy tariffs. They 
were constantly hearing in the House 
of exorbitant railway charges. Those 
whorepresented the agricultural interests 
in this House were continually calling 
for some legislative enactments to compel 
Railway Companies to charge more mo- 
derate rates. But there was no use in 
asking the House to pass compulsory 
tariffs. They should ask the House to re- 
lieve them, and to relieve itself at the 
same time, by going to the root of the 
matter, and by changing this expensive 
Parliamentary tribunal. The House and 
the public could be relieved by the 
establishment of another tribunal that 
would do the work at half the money 
and with twice the efficiency. 

He would not dwell upon the second 
count of the indictment—namely, that 
the decisions of the Committees were 
sometimes injurious and unsatisfactory. 
That was proved in 1872, and it was 
proved last year, and nothing had oc- 
curred to disprove it. It was admitted 
that Committees of this and the other 
House brought great industry, great 
zeal, and the highest sense of honour 
to bear upon their inquiries. But they 
were a fluctuating Body, and therefore 
must have less experience than would 
be the case with a permanent Body. 
They were also, for the most part, un- 
familiar with the rules of evidence, and 
they were unable to hold their own 
against the strongest Bar in existence. 
It could not be said that the Commit- 
tees, either of this or the other House, 
were a thoroughly satisfactory Body to 
give a decision on difficult and delicate 
questions involving large pecuniary in- 
terests. But he would not press that 
point further. 

The first and second objections that 
he had alluded to were crying evils— 
namely, the heavy expenditure and the 
unsatisfactory decisions. But there was 
another difficulty, and that came nearer 
home to them—the Parliamentary diffi- 
culty. The difficulty of manning these 
Private Bill Committees existed in both 
Houses. Twenty years ago Lord Redes- 
dale had practically admitted the diffi- 
culty, because he stated in Committee 
that he was only able to take a fraction 
of the Bills for initiation in the House 
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of Lords, owing to the impossibility of 
manning the Committees in that House. 
The difficulty still continued. The aver- 
age number of Bills which the House of 
Lords could undertake was only about 
one-third of the whole. The other two- 
thirds were therefore left for initiation in 
this House. In this House they were in no 
better position. It was admitted, on all 
hands, that the work of the House was 
excessive, and was more than they could 
undertake or carry out satisfactorily. 
The recent Autumn Session was an ad- 
mission of the fact that they could not 
go on as they were doing. They had 
passed Rules which were more or less 
efficacious; but the important result 
arising from the Autumn Session was 
the establishment, as an experiment, of 
the machinery of the Grand Committees. 
They had now had a discussion as to the 
re-establishment of those Grand Com- 
mittees; and, as far as he could judge, 
the universal opinion of the House was 
that those Committees were important 
institutions, and that in all probability, 
if they were successful this year, for the 
future they should have not two, but 
several Grand Committees. The ques- 
tion therefore was, how were the Grand 
Committees and the Private Bill Com- 
mittees to go on together without clash- 
ing? Last Session there was a very 
serious case of clashing between those 
Committees. The hon. Member for 
Mid Somerset (Mr. R. H. Paget) was 
appointed Chairman of a Railway Com- 
mittee. He was also an invaluable 
Member of the Standing Committee on 
Law. On one occasion, it so happened 
that the hon. Member had to preside at 
the Railway Committee upstairs at the 
same time that he had to move certain 
Amendments in the Law Committee 
downstairs. He had to do one thing or 
the other, and he adjourned the Rail- 
way Committee. That adjournment was 
at great public cost. The witnesses and 
counsel were there, and the machinery 
and paraphernalia of the Committee 
were there. The matter ended in the only 
way in which it could end—namely, in 
the hon. Gentleman being discharged 
from the Chairmanship of the Railway 
Committee, and the Railway Committee 
being deprived of the services of an able 
and experienced Chairman. If he might 
be allowed to give an instance from his 
own experience, he might state that he 
had served on a Private Bill Committee 
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last year, ably presided over by the 
right hon. and gallant Admiral the 
Member for the Wigtown Burghs (Sir 
John Hay). His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Ayrshire (Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick) was also a Member of that Com- 
mittee; and it so happened that when 
the Committee was sitting the Agricul- 
tural Holdings (Scotland) Bill was under 
discussion in the House of Commons. 
In this Bill all the Scotch Representa- 
tives and the whole Scotch nation were 
much interested. There happened to be 
a number of Divisions on that Bill in 
Committee, in which they, the three 
Scotch Members sitting on the Private 
Bill Committee, considered it their duty 
to take part. There was the difficulty 
experienced by the hon. Member for 
Mid Somerset (Mr. R. H. Paget) of being 
in two places at once. Their duty to the 
House called them to attend to the Pri- 
vate Bill Committee upstairs ; their duty 
to their constituents called them to take 
part in the Divisions downstairs. They 
were torn in pieces by this conflict of 
duty, and he feared that both the Com- 
mittee and the constituents suffered in 
consequence. Asking pardon of the 
House for this digression from the sub- 
ject, he would express the hope that 
they might have an expression of opinion 
from theright hon. Baronet the Chairman 
of the Committee of Selection (Sir John 
Mowbray). So far they had not been 
favoured with the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s opinion ; but they had the opinion 
of an active Member of the Committee 
of Selection on this subject—the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff)—that the existence of the 
Grand Committees had the effect of 
doubling the work of the Members. That 
was a very important admission, and he 
did not think it was too much to say; 
because he believed it would come to be 
a question, not whether they were to 
abolish the Private Bill Committees, but 
whether, owing to the difficulty of man- 
ning them, they would be able to con- 
tinue them. ‘There was another ques- 
tion which he wished to ask the House, 
and that was, had the public the same 
confidence in the decisions of the Private 
Bill Committees that it was at one time 
supposed to have? And in this connec- 
tion he would cite the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of pone a cm Raikes), who 
last year admitted his apprehension that 
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the present practice was losing the pres- 
tige and the confidence that used to 
attach to it in the eyes of the public. He 
thought there were few hon. Members 
who did not share that apprehension. 
They were told that the Committees of 
the House of Lords inspired more confi- 
dence than the Committees of the House 
of Commons, because they were a more 
stable Body. That might be so—he did 
not know; but if they considered the 
number of Bills that of recent years, 
and especially the last two years, had 
gone through this House and been 
thrown out in ‘ another place,” it would 
seem that the increase was remarkably 
greater, From 1870 to 1881 there were 
only two Bills on an average each year 
which had passed the House of Com- 
mons, and which were thrown out in 
“another place;” but in 1882 no less 
than eight Bills were thrown out, and 
last year six were thrown out, by the 
House of Lords after passing this 
House. He did not know whether this 
or the other House was right; but it 
looked as if this wholesale destruction of 
Bills tended to show that the confidence 
in “another place’’ of the wisdom of the 
Committees of this House might not be 
quite so strong as it used to be. And he 
did not feel quite certain that they, in 
this House, had absolute confidence in 
their own Committees. Everyone was 
aware how debates in the House on the 
second reading of Private Bills had 
multiplied. And what still more showed 
that the House had not the same confi- 
dence its Committees it once had was, 
that they had now continual Instructions 
to Committees which, though not un- 
heard of at one time, were unusual. If 
the public and Parliament were losing 
confidence in these Private Bill Com- 
mittees, what defence remained for them? 
If the question came to be whether the 
Private Bill Committees or Grand Com- 
mittees should give way, there could be 
little doubt how the verdict would go. 
The verdict would be in favour of de- 
volving the work of this overtaxed As- 
sembly on the Grand Committees. It 
would not be in favour of continuing a 
system which entailed stupendous ex- 
penditure, which was unsatisfactory and 
uncertain, which wasted the precious 
time of the Members of Parliament, 
and which had apparently lost the 
confidence of Parliament and of the 
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Before concluding, he wished to make 

a few observations in reference to the Re- 
solution he submitted to the House, be- 
cause it differed in some material respects 
from those of last year. Then he sub- 
mitted three Resolutions. The first was 
in general terms, and was the same as the 
beginning of the present Resolution, 
and that was carried at the instance of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter in 1872. The second Resolution 
roposed three Commissions—one for 
England, one for Scotland, and one for 
Ireland; and the third Resolution pro- 
posed an appeal from these Commissions. 
The scheme formulated by these Resolu- 
tions was subjected to severe criticism, 
and it was then obvious to him that the 
opinion of more experienced Members 
was not favourable to it. He had, 
therefore, this year withdrawn the 
second and third Resolutions, and pro- 
posed to substitute one general Resolu- 
tion. The Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster objected to the three Com- 
missions, on the ground that there would 
not be work for them. His (Mr. Craig- 
Sellar’s) present proposal was that there 
should be only one Commission to deal 
with this work, and that there ought to 
be a Scotch and Irish branch of this 
tribunal for dealing with Scotch and 
Irish Business. He did not know if his 
idea would meet with the approval of 
his Colleagues from Scotland. They had 
in Scotland 13 Judges of the Supreme 
Court. Their work, no doubt, was con- 
siderable; but, as compared with the 
work of the Judges in England, or even 
inIreland, it was not excessive. It seemed 
to him that one of these Judges might 
very well be detailed to act as the 
permanent element in the Scottish 
branch of the tribunal, and he might 
be assisted by two assessors, either 
mercantile or engineering, or men of 
high position in other Professions. His 
idea, further, was that this Scotch 
branch should take evidence and deal 
with the facts in the locality, assisted by 
the local Bar, and in some small cases by 
local solicitors. He felt certain that that 
would be a satisfactory tribunal in Scot- 
land, and he had very little doubt a 
similar tribunal would be successful in 
Treland. In England his idea would be 
the extensionef the Railway Commission, 
or something in the fashion of the Rail- 
way Commission might very well be 
appointed. They ought to be men highly 
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paid, so that they would be above any 
sort of suspicion. There was no difficulty 
upon that score, as far as funds went, 
because, according to the Returns which 
had been presented to the House of the 
fees paid to the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords, there was a sum of 
£70,000 a-year which was available for 
the purpose of paying this tribunal and 
all its staff and branches. The plan 
would work in this way—Bills would of 
course come before this House as at 
present, they would go before the Exa- 
miners, would be read a first and second 
time, and, instead of being sent to Com- 
mittees upstairs, they would be sent to 
this tribunal, which would report to 
Parliament, and the Bills would then go 
through the other stages of Parliamen- 
tary procedure. He had not mentioned 
the question of appeal, because he did 
not want to cumber the Resolution; but 
if such an appeal as was suggested last 
year should be thought necessary, a 
Joint Committee of both Houses might 
be appointed. By this scheme the time of 
100 to 150 Members of Parliament would 
be saved, objections to Private Bill 
legislation would disappear, and the 
public would regain confidence in the 
decisions of Parliament in these matters. 
He had no doubt that this scheme, like 
that of last year, was an imperfect one. 
The main objection, however, which was 
urged last year he had met as far as he 
eould; and as to the other objection, 
concerning the preliminary work, he had 
not attempted to deal with that. This 
House was jealous of any attempt to 
curtail its jurisdiction. He did not pro- 
pose to do that. He proposed to relieve 
it of troublesome and vexatious work, 
which it did in a clumsy and unsatis- 
factory way, and with a vast expenditure 
of time and money. If the Government 
were to propose a more unceremonious 
and sweeping method of dealing with 
this private legislation, he should give 
them his hearty support. He believed 
public opinion was ripe for its being 
taken in hand and dealt with thoroughly ; 
but a private Member could not do it. 
A private Member could only call atten- 
tion to a real grievance when it existed. 
He could ask the House to change an 
old-fashioned system, which interfered 
with enterprize in small and not over 
wealthy communities, and tended in 
these communities to stagnation and 
decay, and he could invite the House 
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to relieve itself of work which it did in 
an unsatisfactory way. But no. private 
Member could formulate a scheme of 
reform of the internal machinery of this 
House which would be approved in all 
its details. That was a work which 
could be done only by a responsible Go- 
vernment, and the present Government 
was just such a Government as could 
deal with this matter in a thorough and 
satisfactory manner. He trusted the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
who had long taken such a deep interest 
in this matter, would be able to accept 
the Resolution, and that he would give 
the House an undertaking that the Go- 
vernment would really deal vigorously 
and seriously with the question, so that 
ere long they might see this long-stand- 
ing grievance swept away; that they 
might see the old system, with all its 
deadening influence on industry and on 
enterprize in small communities, dis- 
appear ; and that they might have in its 
place a new and better system, inaugu- 
rated by the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, which would command the conti- 
dence of Parliament and of the country. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he cor- 
dially seconded the Resolution, without 
committing himself to all the details of 
his hon. Friend’s speech. He had been 
reproached for taking up this subject 
on account of his lack of practical ex- 
perience, but that was to some extent a 
qualification ; for if he had been a more 
regular attendant upon Private BillCom- 
mittees it might have been said that he 
was selfishly seeking his own relief at 
the expense of his public duties. He 
believed there was a very general feeling 
in all parts of the House that some re- 
form was necessary. With regard to 
the solution of the problem as to what 
would be the best line in which reform 
in this matter could be best and most 
usefully carried out, it appeared to him 
that it rested between a proposal for 
legislation by means of Provisional 
Orders and a proposal to transfer the 
inquiries to an external Body of Com- 
missioners. He owned that he was in 
favour of the second of those two modes ; 
in the first place, because it would in- 
volve very much less change than the 
other ; and, in the second place, because 
he could not think that legislation by 
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means of Provisional Orders would be 
satisfactory, either to the House or to 
the country. It must be remembered 
that the House exercised extraordinarily 
little control over these Provisional 
Orders, and in his experience there was 
very rarely any discussion or debate 
upon them. The inquiries upon which 
they were based were all conducted be- 
fore they came to the House, and there 
was no opportunity of giving instruc- 
tions, or laying down any principles on 
which the inquiry should be conducted. 
Then, again, Private Bill legislation 
would become more and more a matter 
of routine in the Department in which it 
was conducted; and considerable jea- 
lousy might be felt, both in the House 
and in the country, if that great and 
most important part of the duties of 
Parliament were handed over to a Public 
Department. He did not say, however, 
that there would be any grounds for any 
such jealousy. That being so, he would 
feel more confidence in the inquiry being 
conducted after a Bill had been brought 
into the House. The first great re- 
quisite which, in his opinion, ought to 
be aimed at, was to maintain the control 
of the House over Private Bill legisla- 
tion. He thought it most important 
that the House should keep in its hands 
the guidance and control of the general 
policy which was to be followed in 
dealing with the subjects with which 
Private Bills dealt, and that there 
should be free scope for the expression 
of local opinions by the Constitutional 
means of the voice of the Representa- 
tives of the localities in question. What 
the nature of the proposed external Body 
should be, how its Members should be 
chosen, and what their numbers should 
be, were all matters of detail, though 
they were most important. Speaking 
for himself, he thought that inquiry by © 
a single good Commissioner would be 
better than inquiry by two or three, 
for this reason—that one competent Gen- 
tleman would give his undivided atten- 
tion to the inquiry, instead of dividing 
the responsibility and attention with two 
or three others. As to the qualifications 
of this Commissioner, he should think 
he ought to be a Gentleman with a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the conduct of 
inquiries of the kind, and with the 
elementary rules of evidence at least, 
and also with engineering and financial 
questions. As to the question of local 
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inquiries, that seemed to him entirely a 
matter of comparative convenience and 
comparative expense. Where it would 
be necessary to retain the most eminent 
engineers and counsel it would probably 
prove less expensive to conduct the in- 
quiry in London. On the other hand, 
he could conceive other cases where 
questions of fact, upon which the evi- 
dence of local witnesses might be re- 
quired, would occur, and where it would 
be less expensive and more convenient 
to conduct the inquiry in a particular 
locality. The House should, however, 
remember that in proposing this Reso- 
lution it was not intended to put for- 
ward any matters of detail. The only 
object was to submit to the House some 
general principles upon which that re- 
form, which he believed the majority of 
the House desired and regarded as ne- 
cessary and expedient, should be con- 
ducted. He begged to second the Re- 
solution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House adheres to the Resolution of March 
22nd 1872, that the system of Private Bill 
Legislation calls for the attention of Parlia- 
ment and of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
requires reform; that this House, while main- 
taining the ultimate control of Parliament over 
Private Bill Legislation, is of opinion that a 
Tribunal, to take the place of Private Bill Com- 
mittees, should be created which should investi- 
gate the facts and deal with the evidence re- 
lating to Private Bills, and, so far as possible, 
in the locality affected by such Bills, whether 
in England, or in Scotland, or in Ireland, and 
report thereon to Parliament,’’—(Mr. Craig- 
Sellar,) 


—instead thereof. 


. Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir JOHN KENNAWAY said, he 
thought that the hon. Member who in- 
troduced this Resolution could scarcely 
have considered how vast was the change 
they were asked to inaugurate. That 
change was not so simple a matter as 
the hon. Member appeared to imagine. 
The difficulties which attended . Private 
Bill legislation arose, in a great measure, 
from the inherent character of such 
legislation, and not from the character 
of the present tribunal. The hon. 
Member condemned the existing system 
on the ground that it was uncertain and 
expensive. It seemed to him, however, 
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that the result of a demand for legisla- 
tion in connection with which a question 
for consideration was how far public 
policy sanctioned interference with pri- 
vate property must inevitably be to a 
great extent uncertain. As to the ques- 
tion of expense, he would ask whether 
the costs incurred in cases like that of 
the Manchester Ship Canal Bill, or the 
Barry Docks Bill, were out of proportion 
to the interests involved? Whatever 
tribunals might be set up in lieu of 
the present Committees, great Companies 
would always employ the best counsel to 
represent them, and would not hesitate 
to incur great expenditure in the prose- 
cution of their aims. The necessity for 
a great expenditure was in some degree 
a guarantee of the bona fides of the pro- 
moters of new schemes. Bogus schemes 
were not brought forward when large 
sums must necessarily be spent. As to 
the demand made upon the time of 
Members by Private Bill legislation, he 
might point out that while, 20 years ago, 
the average number of Private Bills, 
opposed and unopposed, which were in- 
troduced, was 600, the average for the 
last few years was only 300. In 1882 
there were 159 opposed Bills, there 
being 145 Members on the Committees 
appointed to consider them, the average 
of their service being six days each ; and 
in 1883 the number of Bills was 131, the 
number of Members 112, and the aver- 
age of service nine dayseach. The hon. 
Member who had brought the Resolution 
forward expressed the opinion that the 
Private Bill Committees did not now 
command the confidence which was for- 
merly placed in them. He feared that 
this loss of confidence, if there were such 
loss, not only attached to the Committees 
in question, but also to the discussions 
and decisions of Parliament itself. The 
hon. Member had cited cases in which 
discussions had been raised in that 
House on the Motion for the second 
reading of certain Bills approved by 
Committees; but that such discussions 
were raised did not show a want of con- 
fidence in the decisions of the Commit- 
tees, but rather that the House was 
desirous of undertaking all the work 
which it could possibly get through, and 
disliked parting with any of its powers. 
It should be borne in mind, also, that 
the questions which had been mentioned 
as having been discussed in the House 
last Tuesday were exceptionally im- 
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portant. Surely the Parks Bill and the 
Ennerdale Railway Bill were fit measures 
for discussion in the House? He quite 
agreed that useful schemes ought not to 
be rendered abortive in consequence of 
the expense attaching to proceedings be- 
fore Committees ; but it was a matter for 
consideration whether the new tribunal 
Eropeeet by the hon. Member would 

ave the effect of lessening the present 
expenditure. It was very doubtful whe- 
ther it would have that effect. Local 
inquiries were anything but cheap, as 
was shown by the costs of Election Peti- 
tions, which used to be heard in London. 
Counsel who would be content with a 
refresher of 10 guineas in London ex- 
pected 50 guineas in the country. If 
the House should consent to delegate its 
a in the manner proposed, it would 

e necessary to lay down a scheme of 
policy for the guidance of the Commis- 
sion. Such a Body would have to adopt 
either the American system, which al- 
lowed one railway to be made by the 
side of another, or to follow the practice 
of guarding against undue competition 
capital laid out with Parliamentary sanc- 
tion. Before Parliament parted with its 
present powers, it ought to be clearly 
shown that the Body to whom those 
powers would be committed would give 
by its decisions as much satisfaction as 
had hitherto been given by the Commit- 
tees. He trusted that the House would, 
at any rate, only part with its powers by 
way of experiment. 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, as one of the 
oldest Members of this House, and a 
close observer for 30 years of the work- 
ing of the Parliamentary machine, I 
wish in a sentence to express a deep 
feeling of obligation to my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Haddington Burghs 
(Mr. Craig-Sellar) for having devoted 
so much time and attention to this sub- 
ject ; and also to express my cordial and 
complete concurrence in the Resolution 
which he has moved to-night. That 
Resolution falls naturally into three 
ent it states that the system of 

rivate Bill legislation requires reform ; 
then it proposes the establishment of a 
tribunal, not to act altogether inde- 
orga of Parliament, but to do the 

ulk of the work, which, I submit, is 
yeaa performed by the Private 

ill Committees; and, in the third 
place, it proposes that Parliament should 
lay down a rule that it is not necessary 
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in all cases that the evidence should be 
taken in London, but may, when cir- 
cumstances permit of it, be taken 
on the spot. I was very glad to hear 
the speech delivered by the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down (Sir John 
Kennaway), because he has not ven- 
tured to oppose the Resolution of my 
hon. Friend ; but, on the contrary, has 
accepted the fact that the present sys- 
tem of conducting the Private Business 
of this House has been condemned by 
the publie, and all he has done is to in- 
terpose cautions and objections which, 
I hope, will be listened to when, at a 
time not far distant, this system is 
changed. We are supposed here to be 
an Imperial Parliament, and yet a very 
large portion of the time of the House 
of Commons is devoted to objects not 
only of a quite local character, but of 
comparatively trifling importance. There 
might be some principle involved in the 
Ennerdale Railway, or the railway across 
the parks ; but these were not questions 
to which a couple of evenings. of the 
House of Commons ought to have been 
devoted. We met last year and altered 
our form of procedure in a very mild 
manner, as I humbly think and said at 
the time ; and allow me to say now what 
Isaid then—that unless we are prepared 
to go a great deal further in that direc- 
tion, we shall have an irresistible ery 
for Home Rule, not only from Ireland, 
but from Scotland and other parts of 
the United Kingdom. My hon. Friend 
stated that the principal thing done in 
that Session was to create Grand Com- 
mittees. Well, I look forward not only 
to these Committees being appointed 
year by year, but to the gradual exten- 
sion of their work; and I put it to the 
House, if we are to continue the system 
of Grand Committees, how will it be 
possible to get Members to attend Pri- 
vate Bill Committees, and decide upon 
Railway and Gas Companies? I am 
sure that statement will be borne out 
by my right hon. Friend the Chairman 
of the Committee of Selection, who is 
very much put about to get Members at 
the present time. A tribunal, no doubt, 
will have to be extremely carefully ap- 
pointed. My hon. Friend does not lay 
before the House any definite scheme, 
but says it is for the Government to 
bring forward legislation upon this sub- 
ject. Iam unable to see that there is 
very much difficulty. Iam quite per- 
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suaded that a Committee of Gentlemen 
appointed by the Committee of Selec- 
tion, or by this House—Members who 
have devoted for many years a great 
deal of attention to Private Bill Busi- 
ness—would be able to prepare a scheme 
which would be entirely acceptable to 
the House and satisfactory to the coun- 
try. My hon. Friend has laid a good 
deal of stress upon inquiries being made 
occasionally or frequently in the locali- 
ties interested, instead of in London. 
It is not proposed that in all cases evi- 
dence should be taken in the country; 
but in some cases it would be an enor- 
mous advantage. I must warn my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Haddington 
Burghs that he will encounter a good 
deal of opposition to his proposal, not 
only from gentlemen in London who 
have vested interests in having all the 
evidence taken here, but from many 
gentlemen from all parts of the United 
Kingdom who have been in the habit, 
year by year, of coming up to London 
at the public expense, and who seem, if 
you talk to them about this matter, to 
consider that as one of the rights of 
citizenship. This proposal of my hon. 
Friend, I warn him, will not be so popu- 
lar in the country as he supposes. 
Nevertheless, I think it is a perfectly 
proper one. The expense of Private 
Bill Committees—you may defend it if 
you choose—is discreditable to us as a 
nation. I am quite sure that on the 
ground both of efficiency and economy 
it would be very desirable to hold local 
inquiries on the spot. A great deal of 
expenditure might be saved, and very 
useless and unnecessary journeys. The 
House, on former occasions, has declared 
its condemnation of the present system ; 
and I earnestly hope that the Govern- 
ment and the House will pluck up a 
little courage to-night, and, by accept- 
ing the business-like Resolution of my 
hon. Friend, secure the desired change. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, that 
the hon. Gentleman, in his desire to 
call attention to a matter of the greatest 
importance and a real grievance, had 
used very strong language, because he 
spoke of the deadening influence of 
those Committees. But when he looked 
at the railways which had been created 
under the system, the hon. Gentleman 
would see that he had rather exagge- 
rated. The hon. Gentleman had, how- 
ever, done well to call attention to a 
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subject which twelve years ago, in the 
opinion of the House, required atten- 
tion. He himself looked at the matter 
in the same light as Lord Winmarleigh, 
then Colonel Wilson Patten, when, as 
Chairman of the Committee of Selection, 
he oceupied the post which he (Sir John 
Mowbray) now held. Colonel Wilson 
Patten, speaking on Private Bill legis- 
lation on the 22nd of March, 1872, said 
that great difficulty was experienced 
owing to the small number of Members 
from which the Committees were se- 
lected, that none of the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Front Benches could be 
selected at all, and that there were some- 
times as many as 21 or 22 Members on 
one Select Committee. There was an 
increasing indisposition on the part of 
new Members to serve on Private Bill 
Committees. One said he was sent to 
the House to attend to Imperial ques- 
tions, another that he was between 50 
and 60, and was approaching the time 
when he should be entitled to exemp- 
tion. But there was no such rule now 
about exemption. Some 40 years ago 
Sir Robert Peel said that private Mem- 
bers were to learn their business in 
Parliament by attending Private Bill 
Committees. There were, however, every 
year increasing difficulties on the part 
of the Committee of Selection to find 
Members willing to serve. It was vain 
to tell him that the number of Private 
Bills was less last year than in former 
years, for there was every year an im- 
mense mass of work to be got through, 
and an increasing indisposition on the 
part of Members to do the work. The 
number of Select Committees was in- 
creasing. There was hardly a subject 
which it was not proposed to refer to a 
Select Committee. Then there were the 
Grand Committees. His hon. Friend 
the Member for South Devon (Sir 
John Kennaway) had said that the 
Grand Committees might not be so 
active this year. That might be so; 
but the House had resolved that there 
should be these Grand Committees, and 
163 able and competent Members had 
been told off to sit on them, and they 
naturally said they could not be in two 
places at once. Then there was another 
matter—the number of Royal Commis- 
sions. There was a Royal Commission 
for improving the dwellings of the 
labouring classes—in fact, there were 
Royal Commissions of all sorts, upon 
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which the most active Members of the 
House and of the Front Benches sat. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter (Mr. Dodson), who for many 
years had been Chairman of Ways and 
Means, had, he believed, prepared a 
scheme, some 12 years ago, for dealing 
with this subject; and as there was no 
one who had greater experience in this 
matter than that right hon. Gentleman, 
the Government would be very well able 
to propose a plan. Let the House have 
a small Committee to deal with the 
question, and let them say that it was 
the duty of the Government to come 
before the Committee with a definite 
scheme. He hoped the hon. Member 
for Haddington Burghs would be satis- 
fied with having brought the subject 
forward, and that he would not think it 
necessary to pledge the House to any 
particular principle on that occasion. 
Mr. LAING said, he thought that the 
experience he had had as a Member of 
the Railway Commission, as a barrister 
practising at the Parliamentary Bar, as 
a Member of many Committees of that 
House, and lastly as Chairman of a 
Railway Company, constantly involved 
in contests before Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, would enable him to point out 
the real difficulty there was in adopting 
the proposal of delegation to a new 
tribunal outside Parliament. If all 
Private Bill legislation consisted of local 
and comparatively trivial matter, and of 
mere questions of facts or evidence, 
no doubt that delegation might be 
adopted with considerable advantage ; 
but by far the larger portion of such 
legislation dealt with matters which 
really involved public policy a great 
deal more than mere facts or evidence. 
Railway legislation was, no doubt, the 
most important class of Private Bill 
legislation. It was one of the largest 
questions of public policy it was possible 
to conceive. The amount of capital in- 
volved in railways, according to the last 
Return, was £740,000,000 sterling, and 
the passengers numbered 624,000,000, 
of whom 533,000,000 were third-class 
passengers, There were probably not 
less than 1,000,000 shareholders in the 
railways of the United Kingdom, and 
the amount of public travelling was 
about equal to 20 journeys a-year for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United Kingdom. It was necessary to 
provide the cheapest travelling con- 
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sistent with public safety and a fair re- 
turn to investors, and that question 
clearly turned upon matters of principle 
and policy, and not upon matters of 
detail. Supposing we had a revival of 
trade in the next few years, with an in- 
creased prosperity of railways, and a 
scheme were brought forward for a rival 
scheme to the London and North-West- 
ern going from London to Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, close along- 
side the existing line, could anybody 
conceive of that scheme, involving pro- 
perty to the value of avery great many 
millions sterling, being referred to the 
Railway Commissioners? He could not 
conceive a question in which the public 
were more largely interested, or with 
regard to which, if a mistake were made 
in legislation, they would suffer more in 
future years. That was a question which 
almost equalled in magnitude the Budget 
of the year, or a good many municipal 
reforms. He was not sure if a Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill involved 
much larger issues. On such questions 
as the creation of a new and large line 
of railway, no tribunal would have any 
weight or authority, unless it was repre- 
sented by a Minister of the Crown in the 
House of Commons. Many years ago, 
when he was at the Board of Trade, an 
attempt was made to create a tribunal 
by which the Board of Trade should 
make Reports to the Committees, point- 
ing out the bearings of the Bills on 
public interests. That tribunal was as 
good a one as was likely to be created ; 
but it broke down, because the parties 
interested had not confidence in the 
decisions, which were not given by 
Parliament, or by Committees represent- 
ing Parliament. He did not say that 
the present system was perfect, or any- 
thing like it ; and he thought the great 
defect was that the public interest was 
not sufficiently represented. The contests 
before Committees were contests between 
two opposing parties, fighting for their 
own interests, and with no one to repre- 
sent the public. But, atthe same time, 
and he spoke in the hearing of many 
Railway Directors, who would concur 
with him in saying that, on the whole, 
the decisions of these Committees had 
been very fair as between the contend- 
ing parties, and that the questions 
brought before them had been very 
thoroughly thrashed out. Still, it was 
necessary in some way to strengthen 
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the system, so that questions of public 
policy should be kept better in view. 
Therefore, he agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite that this was 
a large and complicated question, which 
required to be taken up by the Go- 
vernment, and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee or a Grand Committee. The 
one suggestion he would make was that 
the question might be considered, 
whether it might not be possible to 
amalgamate the Committees of the two 
Houses, and have in each case one 
Joint Committee, and so reduce the 
labours of Members of the two Houses 
by one-half. He did not think the House 
could pass the Resolution now proposed 
while the matter remained in its present 
state; and while considering that the 
House was much indebted to the hon. 
Member for bringing the matter for- 
ward, he thought it would be well if the 
Government could, in another Session, 
when they would, perhaps, have more 
time, endeavour to prepare a scheme 
which would be more practical than that 
of his hon. Friend, which he was afraid 
could only be called a pious aspiration. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he was afraid 
his acquaintance with Parliamentary 
Committees was of quite as ancient a 
date as that of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Laing). It commenced in 1840, and 
only terminated at the period when he 
had the honour of entering the House 
as a Member. Of course, during that 
period considerable changes—and he 
might say considerable improvements— 
had taken place in the tribunals before 
which he had formerly to practise. Par- 
liament also, during that time, was re- 
lieved of a considerable amount of that 
Business which before that relief took 
place it was compelled to deal with, be- 
cause the system of Provisional Orders 
was introduced ; and that met the objec- 
tion which had been urged that, to a 
considerable extent, - Parliament was 
called on to deal with matters of local 
or trivial interest and importance. This 
was, to a great extent, dealt with by 
Provisional Orders issued by the Board 
of Trade, and confirmed by the House. 
Another thing his experience before Com- 
mittees led him to mention, and that 
was that Parliamentary Committee con- 
tests had not repressed trade and enter- 
rize, as was stated by the Mover of this 

otion. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Craig- 
Sellar) particularly referred to Ireland, 
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which country, he said, had suffered so 
very much from the withdrawal of capi- 
tal, and failure in the development of 
her resources in consequence of the great 
expense of conducting a Bill through 
Committee. Now, he (Mr. Gregory) re- 
membered, during the period he was in 
practice, that he was engaged on Irish 
Bills over and over again, and certainly 
the Parliamentary contest did not pre- 
vent the introduction of capital and 
enterprize into Ireland. Railway Bills, 
Gas Bills, Water Bills, Improvement 
Bills of various kinds, were brought 
into the House, because there was con- 
fidence in the future of Ireland. It was 
not the true reason to give that the 
investment of capital in [Ireland had 
been checked by the expense of obtain- 
ing powers from Parliament; but the 
check had come from the want of con- 
fidence in the country itself. As re- 
garded England, they knew there had 
been no great check to enterprize in 
consequence of promoters having to ap- 
proach Parliament for the necessary 
powers; but, on the contrary, the Bills 
had increased both in number and in the 
magnitude of the capital involved. Ac- 
cording to his experience, the tribunal 
to whom these Bills were submitted was 
not, on the whole, unsatisfactory. There 
was the Panel of Chairmen, for which 
competent Chairmen were selected year 
after year, with their traditions and ex- 
perience to guide them, and precedents 
upon which they could act; and asso- 
ciated with the Chairmen were three or 
four Gentlemen selected from the House. 
He would not say there was not a 
growing difficulty in obtaining Members 
to sit; but he was sure that difficulty 
could be met by the suggestion thrown 
out that they should not rely on a single 
Committee, but have a Joint Committee 
of both Houses. When this proposal 
was made some years ago he entertained 
some doubt of it; but experience had 
altered his opinion in favour of such an 
arrangement. Some years ago a Com- 
mittee was selected from the two Houses 
for the purpose of considering some 
large schemes for the amalgamation of 
some of the large Railway Companies, 
three Members being selected from the 
House of Lords and three from the 
Commons. Of the latter he happened 
to be one, why he did not know; but 
happily those who sat beside him were 
Members very well versed in their Busi- 
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ness, and formed a somewhat strong 
tribunal. That Committee sat on these 
schemes, and heard the evidence fairly 
and fully; but he remembered in one 
case an attempt was made to get the 
scheme passed as an unopposed one, the 
opposition being withdrawn. That, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the Committee, or 
in any way affect their decision. They 
considered they represented public in- 
terests, and were determined to have the 
case fully discussed, and on the showing 
of the promoters the Committee threw 
out the scheme, and several others were 
dealt with in the same way. Now, if 
that Committee had been unsatisfactory 
having regard to the large interests con- 
cerned, some appeal would have been 
made to Parliament; but the finding of 
the Committee was never contested, and 
not a word was said about it in either 
House. Experience, then, was in favour 
of the proposal for an amalgamated 
Committee of the two Houses. By that 
means material relief would be given to 
the Committee of Selection in nomi- 
nating Members to serve. But what 
was suggested by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Craig-Sellar) ? He suggested that the 
Railway Commission should deal with 
certain Bills, a sort of roving Commis- 
sion to deal with others, and special 
Commissions to deal with Scotch and 
Trish Business. Now, the Railway Com- 
mission would certainly not be a satis- 
. factory tribunal for England. And would 
there be much lessening of expense by 
this reference to special tribunals, even 
if they sat locally? He very much 
doubted it. In the first place, the hon. 
Gentleman’s scheme would not touch 
the preliminary expenses, the surveys, 
the notices, and general getting up of the 
scheme. Those would be common to both 
systems, whether an inquiry took place 
before a Commission or before a Commit- 
tee of the House. And where were the 
great expenses subsequently? It would 
be said the fees to counsel and witnesses. 
If they had undertakings with large capi- 
tal they would have heavy fees to counsel, 
for the promoters would have the very 
best in their Profession, and their labours 
must be remunerated at the highest 
rates. The same observation applied to 
the evidence of experts, the expense of 
which had increased materially of late 
years. Engineers, chemists, and analysts 
were paid higher than they were years 
ago, and they would not reduce their 
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charges by the experiment of a country 
Commission. Indeed, if the inquiry were 
held in the country he was inclined to 
think the expenses would be heavier. 
Counsel and experts would require 
higher fees for travelling. There would 
be all the hotel and travelling expenses, 
and possibly these gentlemen would be 
detained in the county town many days 
before they could give evidence. He 
would not say the present system could 
not be improved, and was very much of 
the opinion of his right hon. Friend (Sir 
John Mowbray), that a proposal in re- 
ference to the subject should emanate 
from the Government, and be fairly con- 
sidered by a Committee composed of 
experienced Members. Such an investi- 
gation would be valuable, and might 
lead to a result which would remove all 
the difficulties complained of ; but he 
did not believe the proposal the House 
now had before it would lead to more 
efficiency or to a reduction of expense. 
Expenses might be lessened in other 
ways. Fees to experts were, perhaps, 
too high, and even to counsel. | Mr. 
Warton: No, no!] Well, that was a 
matter upon which he could entertain 
his own opinion. At all events, if he 
was right, it was a matter that could 
be dealt with. He did not wish to 
press this at all; but he would support 
his right hon. Friend (Sir John Mow- 
bray) in pressing the importance of the 
subject on the consideration of the 
Government, without pledging them- 
selves to the particular scheme now 
before them. 

Sir EDWARD OOLEBROOKE said, 
that, as one who had served for many 
years on Committees of the House, he 
thought they should pause before they 
adopted this proposal. He had some 
experience in the active Business of the 
House. Twenty years ago, an attempt 
was made to lighten the labours of 
Select Committees by substituting sepa- 
rate inquiries through Referees to be 
then first established. He sat on the - 
Commission then appointed, together 
with the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. They worked like slaves, 
gave reasons for their decisions, and 
laboured every day in the week through 
a whole Session upon preliminary in- 
quiries; but they found in the end that 
those inquiries did not shorten the 
labours of the Committees one jot. 
They were, therefore, discontinued. He 
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mentioned this to show that mere pre- 
liminary inquiries did not give any 
guarantee that they would in any way 
shorten the labours of Parliament. As 
to the question of defects in the present 
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All these Bills, therefore, would require 
to be considered by Parliament as a 
preliminary to their being referred to 
the new tribunal; and the result, as it 
appeared to him, would be to increase 


system, he agreed largely with the hon.| debates in both Houses. Then he did 
Member (Mr. Craig-Sellar), and the| not see how the new tribunal could 
public were of opinion that the system} overtake all the Private Bills in one 
was liable to great defects. From the| Session. Thereafter they would have 
first time he had been in Parliament the| them brought in one Session, be consi- 
public mind had been agitated in order | dered by the new tribunal in the course 
to find a substitute for the present sys-| of the year, and then brought on again 
tem ; but no person had yet proposed | in the next Session. Neither labour nor 
any scheme to remedy the evils com-| expense would be saved so far. The 
plained of, or provide anything better| hon. Member spoke of a nice little in- 
for the system which now prevailed. | quiry conducted in a town with a local 
There had, however, been some advan-| Bar; but the great interests would not 
tages in the system, and he did not} be satisfied with the local Bar. They 
agree with the hon. Member as to these | had had some experience of this in con- 
Select Committees being so weak. He) nection with Election Petitions; and they 
had sat on Bills in which a dozen| found, as the result of introducing the 
counsel were engaged, and had had to} local tribunals, that the expense was 
face them all; but he had not found} doubled and even trebled. Then there 
them so very troublesome. On the con-| must be an appeal, so what the public 
trary, he had always found them ready | were to gain he was quite at a loss to 
to give assistance to the Committee.; know. The hon. Member modestly said 
There were some people who gave a| that he did not intend his proposition as 
great deal of trouble—namely, the | final, and that he hoped the Government 
agents who flooded them with evidence, | would come forward with a solution of 
which it was difficult to check; but he/| the difficulty. Why, the Government 
thought this was an evil that would |had been invited to do so for the last 
arise even more largely if Private Bills| 10 years. If the hon. Member would 
were sent before a tribunal of the coun- | bring in a Bill, and see what scheme he 
try. After all, the Select Committee was could arrange in concert with the Go- 
an elastic tribunal, and the decisions of | vernment, he would be glad to suspend 
the Committees one year were often | his opinion, and he believed the House 
quite the opposite of decisions of Com-/ would do the same; but he must say 
mittees in the following year; but there | that it was rather a lame conclusion to 
were advantages in that, for great ques- | arrive at to say—‘‘ Here is a difficulty, 
tions of public policy often arose, and | but we cannot trust ourselves to devise 








the policy of the country frequently 


varied. The greatest of all the diffi- | 


culties in this matter was that of getting 
Members who could work consistently 
with the other duties of Parliament, 
and it might become necessary for Par- 
liament to introduce some changes in 
view of that. He did not believe that 
it would be found possible to constitute 
a satisfactory tribunal outside of Parlia- 
ment. Even the hon. Gentleman who 
introduced the subject hesitated at sug- 
gesting this, because his proposal was 
in favour of an intermediate course. 
The hon. Gentleman admitted that the 
question of principle must be decided 
in both Houses. Questions like the 
water supply of the Metropolis involved 
matters of principle as well as details, 
and Parliament would never consent to 
delegate its power of deciding on them. 


| there were often raised in Private Bills, 


a remedy, and must leave it to the Go- 
vernment.” He could only express a 
negative opinion in regard to the pro- 
position of the hon. Member, and ex- 
press the hope that the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster would be able 
to throw some light on the subject. 
Viscount LYMINGTON said, he ob- © 
jected, on public grounds, to the pro- 
posal to refer Private Bills to any tri- 
bunal outside that House. Reference 
had been made to the waste of public 
time occupied in the discussion by the 
House of such questions as the Enner- 
dale Railway and the Southampton 
Cemetery. He fully endorsed the view 
that the House was not the proper place 
in which the details of a purely private 
‘or of a local matter could be conve- 
niently discussed. At the same time, 
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as there happened to be in the cases 
alluded to, questions of principle—ques- 
tions of general importance—which he 
should be very sorry to see relegated to 
an outside Body in the nature of a Com- 
mission. The question of balancing pub- 
lic rights with private interest involved 
all sorts of conflicting principles ; and to 
impose on a delegated authority the duty 
of reconciling these principles, and of 
administering powers at once so tre- 
mendous in their relation to the State 
and to the individual, would be to lay 
upon it an almost insuperable tax. He 
almitted there were faults in our pre- 
sent system. For instance, no rules of 
evidence were imposed upon the Parlia- 
mentary lawyers, and the cost of our 
present procedure was excessive. No 
doubt there were many defects, and he 
believed some might be met by appoint- 
ing Joint Committees of the two Houses 
on Private Bills; but until a definite 
scheme were proposed likely to commend 
itself to the House and the country it 
would be premature to adopt the Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. DODDS said, he considered that 
the present system was in many respects 
unsatisfactory, and if the Mover and 
Seconder had propounded to the House 
any feasible scheme in substitution of 
that which existed at the present time, 
he would have been very happy to have 
voted with them. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Davey) had suggested 
the appointment of a Commission com- 
prised of an engineer, a financier, and a 
gentleman of the Long Robe, to go down 
to the country to inquire into the dif- 
ferent private schemes which were from 
time to time. promoted. But how many 
of such Commissions would be required 
to inquire into the two or two hundred 
Private Bills which were introduced into 
Parliament in the course of a Session ? 
If there could be established local tri- 
bunals, such as were suggested, he should 
be glad ; but he doubted their feasibility. 
The trial of Election Petitions was a 
very different matter. Usually, 19 out 
of the 20 witnesses resided in the imme- 
diate locality ; but that was not the case 
with Private Bills. The great majority 
of the witnesses who were called before 
Select Committees were skilled witnesses, 
who, for the most part, resided in Lon- 
don, and who could not be got to go into 
the country except at great expense. It 
had occurred to him that there was one 
plan which might be adopted with ad- 


Viscount Lymington 
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vantage. From time to time, as in the 
case of the Channel Tunnel Bill of last 
year, and in other cases, Joint Commit- 
tees of the two Houses of Parliament 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
merits of private schemes. He could 
not understand why the same principle 
should not be adopted in the case of all 
the Private Bills introduced into Parlia- 
ment. He trusted that his suggestion 
would receive the serious consideration 
of the Chancellor of the Duchy. 

Mr. PULESTON said, that the 
Motion only dealt with a part of the 
much larger question—the question— 
namely, of the whole Business of the 
House. It seemed to him that the Go- 
vernment might very well take into 
consideration the system adopted at 
Washington, in the United States Con- 
gress, in which every Bill was relegated 
to a Committee. They had a Standing 
Committee appointed. by the Speaker on 


,almost every subject, every Member of 


Congress being on one or more of those 
Committees. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, the right 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
had observed very truly in his speech 
that the chief opposition against such a 
measure as that proposed by his hon. 
Friend would be on the part of persons 
who had vested interests in the present 
system, such as Parliamentary solicitors 
and barristers, the officials of the great 
railways, the experts who gave evidence 
before those Committees, and people of 
that kind ; and they had seen some indi- 
cation of that already in the speeches 
that bad been delivered. They had 
seen the barristers and Railway Direc- 
tors arrayed in opposition to the pro- 
posal. It was quite easy to under- 
stand why such persons should prefer 
the existing system; but the matter 
was one that ought to be settled 
by the public, and he was satisfied that 
the public, especially the public of 
Scotland, were strongly in favour of a 
material change. The further a piace 
was from London the more keenly it 
felt the necessity for a change. In 
Scotland, for instance, thoy could not 
come to Parliament for a Private Bill 
without bringing up lawyers, experts, 
and local witnesses an average distance 
of 500 miles. The consequence was 
that in many cases people had to forego 
their Bills altogether, on account of the 
cost which must attend obtaining them. 





He could add many cases of the same 
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kind as had been mentioned by his hon. giving effect to their objections. In 
Friend the Member for Haddington | justice to that class of persons and to 
(Mr. Craig-Sellar), in which localities |the small burghs, they required some 
had to do without much-needed im- very material change. His hon. Friend 
provements. Several hon. Members | had referred to public opinion in Scot- 
opposite had endeavoured to show land on the subject. At the great 
that there was no foundation for the | national meeting held not long ago in 
complaint by referring to the great | Edinburgh on the subject of Scottish 
amount of legislation that was done, and legislation generally, the feeling was 
the great development of railway enter- unanimously expressed that some change 
prize throughout the country. But it | of this kind ought to be made in justice 
was not in connection with great public to distant places. The only answer that 
measures that the hardship was felt so | they had heard to-day to that demand 
much as in regard to small improve- | was on the part of Gentlemen who had 
ments in small localities, which were of | more or less remote connection with the 
great importance to those localities, | law, to the effect that the expense of in- 
though not of general interest, and | vestigations conducted there would not 
which could not be carried out in Scot- | be less than they were at present. They 
land without incurring an expenditure | founded that argument on the assump- 
equal to two or three years’ rates of the | tion that it would be necessary to send 
district. In the interest of justice and | down first-rate counsel and first-rate 
sound policy, it was the duty of the/ experts from London. Well, there were 





House to attend to the interests of 
smaller bodies and remote localities as 
much as to those of wealthy Corpora- 
tions and central communities. Last 
year the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, in opposing the Motion brought 
forward by his hon. Friend, especially 


that part of it referring to local tri-'! 


bunals, had pointed out the small num- 
ber of Bills that came from Scotland as 
a reason why no such Body should be 
appointed for that country. But the 
smallness of the number of Bills was 
due to the present system. It was the 
expense and the difficulties to be en- 
countered which prevented such improve- 
ments. He had no doubt that they would 
have many more Bills submitted to any 
tribunal they might set up, before which 
schemes involving no great amount of 
money could be disposed of without in- 
curring great expense. One argument 
in favour of change had not been men- 
tioned—namely, that the present system 
gave a great influence, a preponderating 


first-rate counsel elsewhere than in Lon- 
don; and if a tribunal of this kind were 
set up in Scotland, the Scottish Bar 
eould afford men quite as able to 
carry on the work as any London 
counsel. He believed the same was 
true in regard to Ireland. So, likewise, 
in the matter of experts. Indeed, he 
thought it would be a positive advantage 
that some difficulty would be placed in 
the way of the employment of the very 
highest men except in the most im- 
portant cases. For all ordinary pur- 
poses there was plenty of talent in the 
country to deal with these inquiries; 
and, conducted in that way, they would 
not cost 10 per cent of what they cost at 
present. 

Mr. DODSON said, he cordially 
joined with those who had bestowed 
| praise on his hon. Friend the Member 
| for the Haddington Burghs (Mr. Craig- 
| Sellar) for having again brought this 
very important subject under the atten- 
| tion of the House, and for the very able, 








power, to large Companies and Corpora- | lucid, and interesting manner in which 
tions. The purse of a large railway or | he had done so. Notwithstanding the 
a large Corporation was practically ex-| speech of the hon. Member who had 
haustless. It could meet the expense | just sat down, he thought anyone who 
and carry on the proceedings for many | had sat with him (Mr. Dodson) in that 
days without inconveniencing itself; but House for some years must know that 
an unfortunate private person was in a|if there was one man in that House 
very different position. He had known | who had shown more anxiety than an- 
cases where private persons whose in- other to effect root-and-branch reform 
terests were seriously affected by pro-;in the system of private legislation, it 
posed public works, and who might have was himself, and he thought he was 
set up a strong case why those works hardly open to the rebuke which the 
should not be carried out, had been hon. Member had passed upon him in 
prevented by the heavy expense from that respect. It was quite true that he 
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had not been able to support in its in- 
tegrity the proposition made last year | 
by his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Haddington Burghs. But as to the first 
part of the hon. Member’s last Reso- 
lution—that the system of private legis- 
lation called for the attention of the 
Government and of Parliament, and re- 
quired reform—he had cordially con- 
curred in that part of it, and concurred 
in it still. The present system of pri- 
vate legislation was open to the objec- 
tions that had been brought against it— 
namely, that it was costly, lengthy, and 
haphazard in its character; and if it 
was not more so than it really was, 
it was owing to the ability, the in- 
dustry, and the self-devotion of the 
Members of that House, and especially 
of the Chairmen, who served upon 
those Committees. There was another 
matter that had not been spoken of 
to-night, and that was that every Bill 
had to go through the ordeal of a Com- 
mittee of each House. Usually, when a 
case was tried before two tribunals, the 
second tribunal was in the nature of an 
Appellate Court, and there was an ap- 
peal from the first to the second, on the 
ground that the facts had not all been 
brought to light, or on the ground of 
some error on the part of the first Court. 
But in the case of the Committees of the 
two Houses, it was in no sense an ap- 
peal. One of those Courts was in no 
way superior to the other. They were 
co-ordinate tribunals; and the case was 
tried before the second, not by way of ap- 
peal, but simply by way of the dissatis- 
fied party who had failed with the first 
insisting, if his purse was long enough, 
on taking his chance with the seeond. 
It had been said—‘‘ Why should you 
not have recourse to a Joint Committee 
of the two Houses, and let every Bill 
be settled once for all by one Commit- 
tee?” The objection to this was that it 
would in no way provide for that which 
ought to be provided for—namely, the 
means of obtaining an appeal should 
there be grounds for it. Another reason 


{COMMONS} 





given for dealing with this subject was the 
desirability of relieving Members from | 
a class of work for which most of them | 
were not especially suited, and setting 
them free for other and more important | 
matters that were more truly the work 
of Members of Parliament. It must be 
remembered in connection with this that 
the proper Parliamentary work of Mem- 


bers was constantly growing year by, 
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year. Parliamentary questions neces- 
sarily increased with the growth of the 
country and with their closer political 
and commercial relations with other 
parts of the world; it, therefore, became 
more difficult year by year to find an 
adequate number of Members able to 
devote themselves to the task of pri- 
vate legislation. Those were reasons 
which appeared to him, amongst others 
that had been urged, to constitute 
grounds for a reform of private legis- 
lation. With regard to the Amend- 
ment which had been submitted by his 
hon. Friend, they must remember that 
if they agreed to this Resolution they 
would be bound, not by the speech of his 
hon. Friend, but by the terms of the Re- 
solution ; and he must say that the second 
part of the Resolution, whether his hon. 
Friend so intended it or not, appeared 
to him to point too much in the direction 
of that which they had had experience 
of already, and not very satisfactory ex- 
perience—namely, preliminary inquiries. 
They had had a system of preliminary 
local inquiries established by Lord Dal- 
housie. It was supposed that that would 
relieve the Committees of this House of 
avery great deal of work ; but it had 
simply added the expense and labour of 
a preliminary inquiry to the double trial 
before the two Committees of the Houses. 
The experience of the Referees, as had 
been pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Oolebrooke), 
had been in the same direction, and that 
attempt had had to be abandoned after 
a trial of one or two years. He would 
not go into the scheme that he had 
himself proposed many years ago for 
the reform of private legislation; but 
he would simply say that it appeared to 
him the main points to be aimed at in 
relieving Parliament of this labour, and 
giving the public a cheaper and more 
efficient system than it had at present, 
was to establish an external tribunal 
which should in the first instance hear 
all parties and settle the schemes, and 
that the schemes so settled should be 
subject to an appeal to the strongest 
Parliamentary tribunal that could be 
found. It appeared to him that that 
was the key-stone of any real amend- 
ment in the present system. As to 
the course which he, speaking on 
behalf of the Government, felt con- 
strained to propose to the House in 
reference to the Amendment of his hon. 


Friend the Member for the Haddington 














Burghs, he very much agreed with what 
had fallen from his right hon. Friend the 
Chairman of the Committee of Selection 
(Sir John Mowbray) in respect to one 
very important point. He had always 
thought that if any effectual amendment 
was to.be made in the Rules of the 
House as to the conduct of either Public 
or Private Business it must be submitted 
to the House on the responsibility of a 
Government. He agreed with his right 
hon. Friend that if private legislation 
was to be substantially amended, it 
must be when the Government had time 
and leisure, and determination, to take 
the initiative and make the subject its 
own. He need not say that it was out of 
the question that the Government should 
undertake to do anything of the kind in 
the present Session. That was not saying 
that the Government ought not to do it 
when it could find time and opportunity 
to give the subject the consideration it 
deserved, and the House had thetime and 
opportunity to entertain it. He would 
not be seduced into committing himself 
to the proposals of his hon. Friend ; 
but, while declining to accept those pro- 
posals, he would not be understood to 
preclude them from future consideration, 
or to pass any condemnation upon them 
whatever. Technically, no doubt, the 
question before the House was the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend; but, 
practically, as they all knew, the ques- 
tion to be decided was whether they 
should to-night proceed with the Busi- 
ness of Supply. Therefore, in saying 
‘“‘No” to the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend, he was simply hoping that the 
Government Business for to-night, which 
was Supply, might be proceeded with 
with the least possible delay. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


INTERMEDIATE AND HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION (WALES)—ABERYSTWITH COL- 
LEGE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. RENDEL, who had given Notice 
that he would call attention to the pre- 
sent position of Aberystwith College; 
and to move— 

“That the College of Aberystwith having, 
notwithstanding the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee, been left out of the scheme 
for higher education in Wales, this House is of 
opinion that theinjury to the cause of education 
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in the Principality, and discouragement to a 
great portion of the Welsh people, will result, 
unless measures are taken to place that College, 
in respect of State recognition and support, on 
an equal footing with the Colleges at Cardiff 
and Bangor,” 


said : Mr. Speaker, my first desire, and 
indeed my first duty, in regard to the 
Motion standing in my name, is to ex- 
press the gratitude which, in common, 
I believe, with every one of the Welsh 
Members, I bear to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for the action they have taken 
in the promotion of the cause of educa- 
tion in the Principality. We do not for- 
get the significant utterance of the Prime 
Minister on the last occasion when the 
subject of higher education in Wales 
was under discussion in this House. It 
was during the debate so happily brought 
about in the last Parliament by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Glamorgan- 
shire (Sir Hussey Vivian), and so un- 
happily fruitless at the time. The right 
hon. Gentleman then stated that for two 
centuries past nothing Welsh had re- 
ceived any consideration at the hands of 
Parliament. That is no longer true. 
Welsh affairs are now become matters 
of interest to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and may be brought under the notice of 
this House with every chance of a fair 
and a kindly hearing. One of the earliest 
acts of the present Administration was 
the appointment of a Departmental 
Committee to examine and report upon 
the whole subject of education. Not 
only is Wales indebted to the Govern- 
ment for the appointment of that Com- 
mittee—it is even more deeply indebted 
to the Committee itself. Never was an 
inquiry more thorough and exhaustive, 
and I doubt whether it would be possi- 
ble for any country to show an Educa- 
tional Report more admirable and com- 
plete. Again, Sir, the Principality is also 
deeply indebted to my right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education (Mr. Mundella) 
for the generous alacrity and sympathy 
with which he threw himself into the 
work of giving prompt effect to every re- 
commendation of the Committee to which 
effect could be given without previous 
legislation, and in particular for securing 
to Wales at once the handsome grant of 
£8,000 a-year in aid of higher educa- 
tion. I do not stand here, Sir, to air 
any grievance, or to make any complaint. 
If anything I may say seems to bear that 
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complexion, it is the fault of my expres- 
sion, and certainly not of my intention. 
My case is simply this: that the Univer- 
sity College at Aberystwith, as a result 
of the kind intentions of the Government 
and the operation of their scheme for 
higher education, somehow or other 
has fallen through; and my hope is 
that I may be able to present sufficient 
reasons to the Government and to this 
House to induce the Government to am- 
plify their scheme to such an extent as 
to enable Aberystwith College to main- 
tain its existence and success. That In- 
stitution, Sir, has an almost touching 
history. From time immemorial the 
Welsh people have been devoted to 
learning. Ido not know that that de- 
votion has ever been signalized in a 
manner more remarkable and pathetic 
than when by long, by strenuous, and 
unassisted efforts, the people established 
for themselves the College at Aberyst- 
with. Sir, the College might almost 
be said to have been built with the 
pence of the poor. It was the noble 
work of a noble Welshman and a valued 
public servant now gone from us; and 
for ten years it has done its work in a 
field which, if not the most fertile that 
might have been chosen for it, was, at 
any rate, the field that seemed the most 
suitable and the fairest for the then 
single University College of Wales. 
Sir, there is abundant evidence to show 
the peculiar and enduring affection of 
Wales for the Aberystwith College. It 
was founded in the year 1872, and by 
the year 1875 so much was the national 
sentiment centred upon it that no less 
than 256 public Bodies—that is, Town 
Councils, Local Boards, and so forth, 
representing, it is computed, more than 
two-thirds of the population of Wales, 
memorialized the then Government in 
its behalf, and yet without effect. The 
debate, to which I have already alluded, 
in 1879, though wisely directed to larger 
issues, turned very much upon the claims 
and destinies of Aberystwith. Almost 
every person entitled to speak for Wales 
in that discussion pleaded the cause of 
Aberystwith, yet still without result. 
Accordingly the case of the College was 
fully considered by the Departmental 
Committee. Indeed, how could it be 
otherwise? But for the College, the 
Committee would probably never have 
come into being. The President of the 
College was the President of the Com- 
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mittee; and one of the Members of the 
Committee, whose presence on it gave 
the greatest satisfaction to Wales, was 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mer- 
thyr (Mr. Richard), who was one of the 
first friends of the College, and who has 
made for himself an almost patriarchal 
position amongst his countrymen. It is 
needless to say that the Departmental 
Committee not only cousidered the 
claims, but took care to protect the in- 
terests of Aberystwith Oollege. In 
their Report on the higher education 
branch of the question, they approved 
the principle of Provincial Colleges such 
as Aberystwith, for they saw the 
necessity in Wales of bringing the 
teacher to the pupil. They recommended 
that a second one should be established, 
and that it should be placed in Gla- 
morganshire, where a highly concen- 
trated population afforded the best scope 
for it. And this they called the College 
for South Wales. They went on to de- 
clare that the College at Aberystwith, 
whether retained on its present site or 
removed to Carnarvon or Bangor, must 
be accepted as the College for North 
Wales. And they advised that £4,000 
a-year should be given to each College. 
To all these recommendations my right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Council on Education proceeded to give 
immediate effect. The question of the 
site for the College of South Wales was 
happily settled, and the £4,000 a-year 
duly granted. The choice also of site 
for the North Wales College was de- 
termined. But what then happened? 
An entirely new Institution was created 
there, to which the other £4,000 a-year 
was promised in due course; and thus 
Aberystwith College, which has en- 
joyed the £4,000 a-year in the mean- 
while, must now lose it, and will ap- 
parently be left out inthe cold. Sir, the 
result of this misadventure has been a 
spontaneous movement from end to end 
of Wales, and a warm awakening of 
the unfailing attachment of Wales to 
the national and popular Institution. 
Within the short space of time since 
the danger was realized I have record 
of no less than 133 public meetings, at 
which resolutions have been unani- 
mously passed, calling upon the Go- 
vernment for aid and recognition for 
Aberystwith. At least 100 public Bodies 
have passed similar resolutions, and 


petitions are coming in with increasing 
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volume. Among those that I have my- 
self presented is one signed by over 
1,000 workmen of Festiniog, always 
found true to the cause of education in 
every part of Wales. Sir, I can assure 
the House that these Resolutious and 
Petitions and Memorials might easily 
have been multiplied to almost any ex- 
tent; but I would ask leave to observe 
that when the honour was done me of 
being asked to move Parliament in the 
interest of Aberystwith, I made it a 
point to take no part whatever in rela- 
tion to any of these meetings or Me- 
morials, lest I should give them the 
least appearance of a factitious cha- 
racter. No doubt, a little more lapse of 
time would have led to the strengthening 
of my hands here, and even fuller evi- 
dence of the opinion of Wales on this 
matter. But the House is well aware 
of the exigencies under which any pri- 
vate Member labours in bringing ques- 
tions before Parliament, and I took the 
day I could obtain, not that which I 
myself might have chosen. Sir, I can 
see now that we are all in somewhat of 
a dilemma. The Government has pro- 
vided a liberal grant, but it has expended 
it. The Committee provided for the re- 
tention of Aberystwith University, but 
it has somehow been displaced. Thus 
there is no money available; and the 
appeal to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for more must be made under 
peculiar difficulties. Sir, no wonder that 
in these circumstances excellent argu- 
ments are to be found for doing nothing. 
I hope the House will bear with me 
while I touch briefly upon some of them, 
seeing that the Rules of Debate give 
me no opportunity of reply. It is said, 
Sir, that this is somewhat of a sectarian 
movement. I am not about to enter 
upon the thorny ground of local sec- 
tarian feeling ; but, speaking generally, 
I will confess the surprise and regret 
with which I hear Englishmen some- 
times assume that because Wales is 
Nonconformist she must be, therefore, 
what is called sectarian. Why, Sir, to 
take a broad illustration which will come 
home to this House. In Wales the 
Nonconformists are to the Churchmen 
in the ratio of four or five to one. [An 
hon. Memper: Ten to one.}] [Mr. 
Dittwyn : Twelve to one.}] But, never- 
theless, Wales sends to this House her 
Representatives whose creeds are in an 
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almost inverse ratio. Compare this with 
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the action of England and Scotland. The 
Roman Catholic population of Great 
Britain is larger than the whole popu- 
lation of Wales. Judging by mere 
numbers, it has a right to some 25 Mem- 
bers in this House. Nevertheless, neither 
England nor Scotland returns a single 
Roman Catholic Member to this House. 
[Several hon. Mempers: Yes; one. ] 
No, indeed, that is left to Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. Another argument is that 
if you assist Aberystwith in this matter 
you will be doing an injury to Bangor. 
Sir, I am satisfied that this is an argu- 
ment which has not been used and will 
not be used in this House by any real 
friend of Bangor. I say that there is 
no jealousy betweenBangor andAberyst- 
with. It is not difficult to find evidence 
to support this assertion. In the first 
place, you have the fact that many gen- 
tlemen are common to the Governing 
Bodies of both Colleges, and to the 
satisfaction of each. Inthe next place, 
I may appeal to a remarkable and most 
able document forming the Memorial of 
the Council of Aberystwith College to 
the Prime Minister, and just submitted 
to him. That Memorial conveys a strik- 
ing statement of the case for Aberyst- 
with ; and its prayer, if not in terms, is 
in effect in harmony with my Motion. 
Well, Sir, 10 out of the 12 Members for 
North Wales have endorsed their ap- 
proval upon that Memorial ; and if they 
do not represent the opinion of North 
Wales, I do not know who is to do so. 
In the face of such evidence it would be 
impossible to urge, in this House at 
least, for a moment that North Wales has 
any anxiety in behalf of Bangor, or any 
desire that Aberystwith should suffer 
in the supposed interests of Bangor. 
A third argument that has been used 
against Aberystwith is that two Colleges 
are sufficient for Wales. It is difficult 
to deal with an argument of this kind, 
because it is founded on opinion only, 
and opinion which is necessarily arbi- 
trary. Of course, its force depends upon 
the source of the opinion and the ex- 
perience or knowledge on which it is 
founded. I give noopinion; but I may 
observe that opinions on this point of 
apparently equal authority are conflict- 
ing. Some say one College would be 
better than two, others insist on a third 
College for Mid Wales; and, again, 
others think Wales is not ripe for Col- 
leges at all, and that we ought to turn 
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our whole attention to intermediate 
education. Sir, where opinion at the 
best is arbitrary, and is, in fact, con- 
flicting, it would be strange if Wales 
was, on the strength of it alone, to con- 
sent to the extinction of valuable and 
honoured existing and working appli- 
ances. It is true that the Report of the 
Committee may be cited in support of 
this opinion ; but I urge that the Com- 
mittee’s Report, while recommending 
Provincial Colleges, and for the present 
two only, contemplated expressly the 
utilization of Aberystwith, and I infer 
from that Report that had the case been 
presented to them which has in effect 
occurred, of Aberystwith College being 
in danger of falling through, the Com- 
mittee would have saved Aberystwith 
even as a third College for Wales. And 
if so at the date of their Report, still 
more so now, when the decision of the 
eight Theological Colleges to send their 
students to the new Colleges for their 
Arts courses is likely to largely reinforce 
those Colleges, when we are three years 
nearer to an Intermediate Education 
Bill, and when the movement in favour 
of higher education has, through the 
generous action of the Government, on 
their recommendations, been stimulated 
beyond all expectation. The last argu- 
ment for doing nothing which I will 
notice, Sir, is this—that a present de- 
mand for more money would injure our 
prospects of obtaining an adequate grant 
for intermediate education. I never hear 
an argument of this kind without regret. 
Why are we to mix up what is to follow 
with what we have gotin hand? Itisa 
blind business to try to make a better bar- 
gain forthe future by giving up something 
in the present. The cases of higher and 
intermediate education must obviously 
stand and be treated each upon its own 
merits, and in any case we have the inte- 
rests of an existing institution to con- 
sider, which you are asking us to suffer 
to die in the interests of an unborn one. 
Sir, such an argument is a kind of scare- 
crow argument by which Wales will 
refuse to be frightened from the corn ; 
and if it be used as a threat, Wales will 
be tempted to rejoin that she remem- 
bers how and whence Ireland obtained 
£1,000,000 for intermediate education, 
and that she, too, can look to a Church 
Fund Surplus for such purposes. Sir, it 
is evident that something must be done 
for Aberystwith, and it seems to me that 
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the only course left open is to place the 
College upon an equality with the other 
Colleges in respect of State recognition 
and aid. What else can you do? Some 
say youshould transform it—that is, de- 
vote it to the education of women. Itis 
true that the educational destitution of 
Wales is as grave in respect of women 
as of men, and I trust that Aberystwith 
may in time have grafted upon it ancil- 
lary appliances for the education of 
women. But it is as a men’s College 
that we have to deal with it now, and I 
am sure that Wales will not hear of its 
total transformation. After all, the men 
are the breadwinners, and must have 
the prior consideration. Another course 
proposed isto transfer A berystwith—that 
is, I presume, to Bangor. But it is ob- 
inde too late to take that step. Such 
a course would not mean a combination 
of the two Colleges, and a migration of 
the Institution would mean simply the 
liquidation of Aberystwith, its extinction 
as an Institution, and the handing over 
to Bangor of the balance of the material 
assets. The only course open to the 
Government is then to endow Aberyst- 
with—even though that means to in- 
crease the grant of £8,000. Now, Sir, 
I am not about to cavil at that amount, 
or to question how far it is in precise 
proportion to those which Scotland and 
Ireland enjoy, beyond saying this—that 
obviously it is not up to the just propor- 
tion, taking population alone into ac- 
count. I prefer to urge that Wales is 
entitled, at the hands of this House and 
of Great Britain, to special favour and 
indulgence in this matter. In the first 
place, Wales is a poor country, and I 
presume that the only principle on which 
a grant for higher education can be 
made out of public funds is based 
upon the advantage to the nation of 
helping a poor country to help itself. If 
you take the Income Tax Returns of 
Parliamentary Boroughs in England and 
in Wales, you will find that the middle 
classes of England are, by their own 
showing, nearly twice as well off as 
those in Wales. The Returns show 
an average of £24 a-head in Eng- 
land as against £13 a-head in Wales. 
Poor as Wales is in many or most parts 
by the dispensation of Providence, she 
is made poorer by the act—I might 
say the spoliation—of England. Her 
total endowments are, as compared with 
those of England, but one to five. The 
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average endowments of an English 
county are £55,575 a-year, and of a 
Welsh county not £1,700. Per head 
of population the endowment comes to 
1s. 94d. in England and 4}d. in Wales. 
In educational endowment the contrast 
is almost as great. It is 6}d. per head 
in England and scarcely over 2d. in 
Wales. As an Oxford Graduate, I am 
ashamed to reflect that the Colleges of 
Christ Church, All Souls, and Univer- 
sity, which do nothing special for Wales, 
draw from the county which I have the 
honour to represent (Montgomeryshire) 
no less than £4,000 a-year ; while that 
county, with 67,000 people, has but one 
Grammar School endowed with £120 
a-year, and some 30 boys, and a total 
educational endowment, much frittered 
away, of only £750. Being thus de- 
nuded in favour of England of her en- 
dowments, Wales suffers further from 
exceptional burdens. One of these is 
her language, which, to say the least of 
it, she is entitled to retain; but which 
everyone will admit is and must be a 
heavy additional educational tax upon 
her. Again, she has to support her own 
religion, and without speaking of the 
vast sums she has expended in the crea- 
tion of a vast religious machinery, she 
has the annually-recurring necessity to 
raise from her middle and poorer classes 
from £300,000 to £400,000 a-year for 
the maintenance of religious ministra- 
tions. Undoubtedly, these are burdens 
of which Wales does not complain. She 
bears them cheerfully and with pride, 
and would not have them taken from 
her. But they unquestionably limit her 
capacity to provide for other national 
needs, and increase her claim upon the 
State. Sir Hugh Owen once said that 
the average reward of talent and learn- 
ing in Wales, whether in the pulpit or 
at the desk, did not exceed £200 a-year, 
and it certainly cannot be said that in 
Wales a career is open to talent. Take 
the service of the country, whether naval 
and military, or civil, into consideration ; 
they are entered only by competitive ex- 
amination early in life, and with educa- 
tional tests. It is plain that Wales has 
an equal claim to this, perhaps the 
largest opening to merit which the country 
affords. Yet is it not clear that she is 
heavily handicapped in the race? But, 
Sir, I must come to closer and more 
practical issues, and upon practical 
grounds I urge the retention of Aberyst- 





with. It may not have attracted in the 
past a great body of students, and it 
has not the population necessary to fur- 
nish night students in any number; but 
at least it has supplied the wants of the 
neighbourhood in a great degree, and 
done excellent work there. Three- 
fourths of the 459 students who have 
already passed through it have come 
from Mid Wales—one-sixth only from 
the farther North Wales. So local, so 
clannish are as yet the habits of the 
Welsh people, so difficult are they to 
move about, that it is safe to assert 
that should you deprive Mid Wales of 
Aberystwith you will put back for a full 
generation the higher education of at 
least three counties. But, Sir, there is 
a sentimental argument on which I am 
not afraid to rest. Sentiment in this 
matter is neither to be slighted nor dis- 
regarded. The present enthusiasm of 
the Welsh for education is the animating 
spirit necessary to give life to any Go- 
vernment action. You may provide the 
most perfect appliances and machinery, 
but without the life and breath of that 
enthusiasm they will prove barren and 
dead. Of that enthusiasm Aberystwith 
College was the first-fruits. It is, indeed, 
for all Wales its living expression and 
embodiment. To extinguish Aberyst- 
with could not quench it, but would 
certainly chill it; and it is upon this 
ground in particular that I bespeak the 
favourable consideration of the House 
and the Government for the Resolution, 
which I will now read. 

Sir. ROBERT CUNLIFFE: Sir, in 
supporting the appeal made to Her 
Majesty’s Government on behalf of 
Aberystwith College, I also would bear 
testimony to the gratitude of the people 
of Wales to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and especially to the Vice President of 
the Council on Education, for what they 
have done in respect of education in the 
Principality. And it is precisely because 
they appreciate that action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that the people of 
Wales now make a special appeal on 
behalf of Aberystwith College. I think 
it will be admitted that my hon. Friend 
has stated the case on its behalf both 
temperately and forcibly; and I do not 
believe I could add anything to the pre- 
sentment which he has made of it. I 
will turn, therefore, to the objections 
which may be urged against this Reso- 
lution. Now, Sir, there are two main 
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objections which may be advanced 
against it. First, that inasmuch as the 
Government has already made a liberal 
contribution in aid of higher education 
in Wales, they can hardly be expected 
to give more. Secondly, that the estab- 
lishment of a third College, so far from 
aiding, might be injurious to higher 
education, because experience might 
show that there would be a sufficient 
supply of students for two Colleges, but 
not for three, and that, in consequence, 
all three would suffer. I will take, first, 
the question of an increased grant. Sir, 
we all know it is a matter of difficulty, 
and properly so, to obtain money from 
the Treasury. It is, of course, the duty 
of the Government to be vigilant guar- 
dians of the public purse; but if an ap- 
peal may ever be made for a liberal, and 
even a generous consideration of an edu- 
cational question, I hope I am not too 
sanguine in thinking it may be made 
for a portion of the country which is 
very poor, which has made most honour- 
able exertions to help itself, and which, 
above all, has long been neglected in 
the matter of higher education. I need 
not repeat what has been said by my 
hon. Friend with regard to the sum of 
£71,000 and odd pounds, which, exclu- 
sive of the Government grant of £3,000, 
was the amount raised in Wales for 
Aberystwith College up to June, 1883, 
and the greater part of which was drawn 
from persons in the middle and humbler 
classes. That shows, at least, that Wales 
was in earnest in its desire for greater 
educational advantages. I would ask 
the House to bear in mind what has 
been done for Scotland and Ireland. 
Scotland, with a population not three 
times greater than Wales, receives for its 
Universities annually £18,992, and the 
Scottish Universities Bill proposes to 
raise that amount to £40,000. The 
Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh 
have received between them for building 
purposes £220,000. Ireland, with a 
population not quite four times greater, 
receives for its Colleges £22,783 annu- 
ally. In addition to this the House will 
remember that £1,000,000 was appro- 
priated out of the Irish Church Fund 
for intermediate education ; and though, 
of course, this is not directly applied in 
aid of the Colleges, yet by fostering the 
intermediate schools it must largely help 
to produce the class of students they de- 
sire. And there is another considera- 
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tion that deserves to be borne in mind 
in endeavouring to provide for the edu- 
cational requirements of Wales—namely, 
the relative deficiency of its endowments 
as compared with England. Upon this 
point I would only quote these very few 
words from the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee— 

“The educational endowments of Wales to 
those of England. relatively to the population 
has been stated to us in evidence to be 1 to 3, 
and this appears to be an approximately correct 
estimate.” 

Without dwelling longer on this point, 
I venture to submit that Wales has 
some claim for further consideration 
from Her Majesty’s Government. The 
other objection to which I have re- 
ferred—that a third College might be 
injurious to the cause of higher educa- 
tion, because it might not attract suffi- 
cient students to justify its own exist- 
ence, and yet draw enough from the 
other two to prejudice their success, is, I 
admit, one of much force if it can be 
sustained. ButI think it can be shown 
that we need not fear this result. As 
regards Oardiff, I believe no one doubts 
of its success. It has, at this moment, 
150 students; and the large population 
of Glamorganshire, amounting to over 
500,000, might alone furnish a con- 
siderable supply. As regards Bangor— 
speaking as a member of its Council— 
we have good hope that our numbers | 
will be sufficient ; and I am sure my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carnarvonshire 
(Mr. Rathbone) can have no doubt 
that the men of his county, who have so 
warmly and liberally supported the Col- 
lege, will not fail to avail themselves of 
it to the utmost of their power. But we 
have some figures to guide us upon this 
point. The number of students from 
the various counties in Wales since the 
opening of the Aberystwith College, in 
October, 1872, up to Lent term, 1884, 
shows a total of 459. Of these Northern 
Wales—that is, Anglesea, Carnarvon, 
Denbigh, and Flint—have supplied 70; 
Glamorgan and Monmouth, 44; Eng- 
land, 49; but Central Wales—that is, 
the counties from which Aberystwith is 
more easily reached—have sent no less 
than 296, and of these 183 have come 
from Cardiganshire alone. Now, Sir, it 
must be remembered that the population 
of Cardiganshire and the adjoining 
counties is the poorest in Wales; the 
figures show that these populations are 
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most eager for education, and yet if 
Aberystwith is to be extinguished it is 
more than probable that a very large 
proportion of these poor and remote dis- 
tricts will remain outside the benefits 
which these new Colleges are intended 
to confer. I think, Sir, we may fairly 
conclude from the experience of the 
past that whilst Cardiff and Bangor will 
each draw their supply from those dis- 
tricts which lie most convenient to them, 
there will still remain an ample field for 
the usefulness of Aberystwith. And let 
me remind the House that, in judging 
of the degree of success that Aberyst- 
with has had in the past, it is only fair 
to bear in mind that the College has 
laboured under the two great disadvan- 
tages of poverty and uncertainty as to 
its future; but give it the stability which 
will come from Government recognition, 
and the assistance of a Government 
grant, and I think we might confidently 
hope that it would take a very different 
position. The Memorial to the Prime 
Minister states that in— 

‘*The three years which elapsed between 1879 
and 1882 it was only possible to set aside an 
average sum of £160 a-year for distribution in 
scholarships and prizes among a set of students 
as poor as any in the United Kingdom.” 

And to this there should be added that 
some portion of the income and assets 
of the College are conditional on its 
being retained at Aberystwith and at- 
tracting a certain Government grant. 
The hon. Member for the Cardigan 
Boroughs (Mr. D. Davies) has, on such 
conditions, offered £4,000 to the College, 
and £500 yearly for the next six years, 
if Government should give a competent 
grant; and his generous example will, 
no doubt, induce others to follow in his 
footsteps when they see that Aberyst- 
with has the likelihood of a permanent 
position. Let me remind the House that 
the certainty of a Government grant has 
elicited £35,000 in subscriptions for 
Oardiff, and an almost equal amount 
for Bangor, and we may feel sure that 
similar results will follow in the case of 
Aberystwith. In spite of the disad- 
vantages which it has had to contend 
against, the College has at this moment 
95 students. There is no medical school, 
and no female students; and if, there- 
fore, we exclude these two classes we 
find that it compares favourably with 
Liverpool, which in 1882 had 54; with 
Bristol, which had 74; and with Firth 
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College, Sheffield, which had 83 male 
students. Sir, I need only say further 
on this point that the Memorial of the 
Governors of the College distinctly states 
that they would be willing to be judged 
by the result; and to accept a grant 
from the Government, which would be 
determinable if, after a fair trial and 
sufficient time, it should appear that the 
cause of higher education would not be 
advanced by the further continuance of 
the College. There is one other point 
well worth the consideration of the 
House. There is a disposition among 
the eight Theological Colleges of Wales 
to give the Arts education at a secular 
College, and this is a movement which 
I think the House would wish to en- 
courage. Now, it appears that the In- 
dependent College at Brecon had almost 
decided to send its students to Aberyst- 
with ; but the doubt as to its future has 
led to the opening of negotiations with 
Cardiff. If, however, this doubt were 
removed, the central situation of Aberyst- 
with would tend to increase so desirable 
and salutary a movement. In conelu- 
sion, I think the Government and my 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
will feel, if they had ever any doubt 
upon this point, that the Resolution of 
my hon. Friend represents a deep and 
widespread desire in Wales for the re- 
tention of Aberystwith College. Out of 
30 Members of Parliament who repre- 
sent the Principality in this House, 26 
have signed, and not one, I believe, is 
hostile to it. It cannot, therefore, be 
said that the feeling, of which this is a 
proof, belongs only to a Party or a sec- 
tion. We earnestly hope that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will make a favour- 
able response to this appeal, and we can 
assure them that it would be gratefully 
accepted as a generous recognition of 
the just claims of the Welsh people. 
Mr. RICHARD: Sir, there can be 
no doubt that my hon. Friends who 
would have moved and seconded the 
Resolution on the Paper, if the Rules 
of the House had allowed them, repre- 
sent a large body of opinion in Wales in 
favour of a continued grant to Aberyst- 
with Oollege. And this is no wonder, 
because Aberystwith was the creation of 
popular enthusiasm for education in 
Wales. The fact stated by my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down is a very 
significant fact to those who know the 
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class of people from whom, for the most 
part, the money was got, that upwards 
of £70,000 has been contributed by the 
eople of Wales towards this Institution. 
he College has an excellent and com- 
modious building, with laboratories, 
class rooms, museum, and a library. It 
has a staff of most competent and effi- 
cient Professors, and a _ considerable 
number of students, who are increasing 
year by year. I had the honour and 
pleasure of being present and bearing 
some part in the inauguration of this 
College in 1872, and ever since, as amem- 
ber of the Council, have watched its in- 
terests with great anxiety. Like many 
young Institutions, it has had to pass 
through somewhat fluctuating fortunes ; 
but, on the whole, its progress has been 
steady and satisfactory. It may be said, 
and has been said, that we have not in 
Wales enough of what I may call the raw 
material forthree Colleges—thatis,asuffi- 
cient number of young persons of that 
class likely to avail themselves of the 
advantages of Collegiate education. That 
I frankly admit is a matter open to ques- 
tion, and I do not know how it can be 
solved except by making the experiment. 
But there are two or three considera- 
_ tions which I shall venture to submit to 
the House in favour of the affirmative 
view, which it is the more necessary to 
state as serving to correct certain grave 
misapprehensions which exist in Eng- 
land as to the state of things in Wales. 
There is a notion still widely prevalent 
that Wales is, for the most part, a pas- 
toral and agricultural country, with a 
sparse, scattered, and poor population. 
And here I must differ a little from my 
hon. Friend who would have moved the 
Resolution about Wales ‘being a very 
poor country. A hundred years ago,-or 
even later, it might have been truly said 
that Wales was a thinly inhabited and 
poor country ; but within the last 50 or 
60 years there has been an immense in- 
crease of wealth and population. My 
noble Friend (Lord Aberdare), whose 
services to the cause of Welsh education 
have been inestimable, wrote a very able 
letter to The Times last year, combating 
objections of this nature against estab- 
lishing any Colleges in Wales. Among 
those who urged such objections there 
were two distinguished Scotchmen, one 
of them being my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Edinburgh 
(Sir Lyon Playfair). In reply to them 
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Lord Aberdare showed that Glamorgan- 
shire had a larger population and rental 
than any county in Scotland except 
Lanarkshire, and that probably the 
population ‘of Wales and Monmouth- 
shire in 1881 was twice as great as was 
that of Scotland when its earlier Univer- 
sities were founded. He showed also 
that Monmouthshire, Carmarthenshire, 
Breconshire, Denbighshire, and Flint- 
shire had large mining and manufactur- 
ing industries, that Carnarvonshire and 
Merionethshire had in their slate quar- 
ries a singularly intelligent body of 
workmen, who had shown their appre- 
ciation of the value of education by the 
great sacrifices they had made, and that 
in other counties of Wales there is a 
considerable urban population. As a 
proof that the raw material is not want- 
ing, I may refer to the marked success 
of what I may call the Infant College at 
Cardiff, which was opened only in 
October last. I have received a letter 
from the Principal within a few days, 
stating that it has already 150 day 
students, and that there are between 
600 and 700 young persons who attend 


the evening classes in Cardiff and ad- 


jacent towns. But there is another fact 
to which I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the House in support of my argu- 
ment, and that is that there exists al- 
ready a large amount of intellectual 
life and activity in Wales. I be- 
lieve that Englishmen generally look 
very kindly upon my countrymen. 
They regard them as a good, quiet, 
orderly people, but also as compara- 
tively ignorant, illiterate, and un- 
cultivated. A short time ago The Times 
told its myriad readers that the Welsh 
read nothing but the Bible and sermons. 
With regard to the former part of the 
indictment, I plead guilty on their be- 
half. They do read the Bible very 
largely, and I think a nation may do a 
worse thing than be familiar with that 
Book. But as for the other, the fact is 
that there are comparatively few ser- 
mons printed in Welsh, as the Welsh 
prefer hearing sermons to reading them. 
But what I want to convey to the House 
is this—that there is a large living litera- 
ture in Wales, which proves that its 
people are a reading people to a re- 
markable extent. In 1879,.the Church 
Congress was held at Swansea, and 4 
clergyman, the Rev. David Williams, 
read a very able and exhaustive paper 
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mainly on the periodical literature of 
Wales, in which he showed that Wales 
had 84 newspapers and periodicals (32 
in Welsh and 52 in English), and that, 
if we exclude London, this is a larger 
number than is found in England in 
proportion to the population. As for 
ae he said that Wales stood 

igher than any part of the Kingdom, 
London again excepted. Scotland has 
41 periodicals, Ireland 29, England 148, 
Wales 22. Thus, in proportion to popu- 
lation, Wales has twice as many as Eng- 
land, one and a-half time as many as 
Scotland, and four times as many as 
Ireland. But there is a large living 
literature not only in periodicals, but in 
books. There are works in the Welsh 
language not only on Theology and 
Biblical literature, of which there is 
great abundance, but on History, Bio- 
graphy, Science, Natural History, Fic- 
tion, Poetry and Music. One of the 
witnesses before the Departmental Com- 
mittee, a large publisher at Wrexham, 
stated that he had made a calculation 
that the Welsh spent some £100,000 
a-year on literature. I say this not by 
way of vaunting, but because I really 
think there is great ignorance and mis- 
conception among Englishmen as to the 
condition of Wales, and because, also, 
what I say is strictly ad rem in reference 
to this discussion, as showing that the 
mind of the people of Wales is alive, 
and that they are, therefore, prepared 
to appreciate higher education. It may 
be said that we ought to wait for the 
development of the intermediate system 
of education promised by Government; 
that it is more logical to begin with 
secondary schools rather than with Ool- 
leges. There is, no doubt, much force in 
this. But it is a curious fact that in 
Scotland and Ireland, and, I believe, to 
some extent also in England, Collegiate 
Institutions have preceded intermediate 
and even elementary schools. The sys- 
tem of parochial schools established by 
John Knox was posterior to the three 
Universities of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen, which were founded re- 
spectively in 1410, 1450, and 1495. 
The Queen’s Colleges in Ireland were 
founded in 1849; but the system of inter- 
mediate education only in 1879; and yet 
the Queen’s Colleges did good service in 
giving to many young Irishmen an ex- 
cellent education. My right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
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Council on Education may think me a 
little inconsistent, after having signed a 
Report recommending two Colleges, to 
be now asking for help for a third. I 
might answer my right hon. Friend in 
the language of the poet, that— 
** The thoughts of men are widened 
With the process of the suns.’ 

But, Sir, the fact is that since the Re- 
port of the Departmental Committee, 
and very much in consequence of that 
Report and the kind and generous feel- 
ing shown by the Government to the 
recommendations of that Committee, a 
great stimulus has been given to the 
cause of education in Wales, so that we 
may expect-a large rush to the Institu- 
tions that are provided. I join my hon. 
Friends in expressing gratitude to the 
Government for the manner in which 
they have taken up this matter. Cer- 
tain recommendations were made in the 
Report of the Departmental Committee, 
every one of which the Government 
have shown their willingness to adopt. 
The Vice President of the Committee of. 
Council on Education has approached 
the question of Welsh education in a 
spirit of earnestness and sincerity which 
has been of very great benefit to the 
cause, and, having helped Welshmen to 
estublish two Colleges, I hope my right 
hon. Friend will add to the obligations 
he has already imposed upon us_ by 
lending a favourable ear to the prayer 
of so many thousands of the Welsh 
people, and not allowing the College at 
Aberystwith to be left without succour. 

Mr. D. DAVIES felt confident that 
the appeal now made to the Government 
would not be made in vain, because as 
Welshmen they had, in his opinion, a 
large claim upon the Government. 
Amongst other things, they had put the 
country to no expense for soldiers, and 
to very little expense for policemen. 
But, at the same time, he felt that they 
had no right to call upon the .Govern- 
ment for more money unless they could 
show something for it. All they asked 
the Government to do was to give them 
something which would enable them to 
go on now, and if in the course of five 
or six years it was found they were not 
worthy of it, the grant now given might 
be withdrawn. The richer classes in 
Wales could afford to send their sons to 
the Oolleges in England; but the far- 
mers could not affurd to do so. He, 
therefore, earnestly appealed to the Go- 
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vernment to consider the case of Aberyst- 
with Oollege, and hoped they would 
look favourably upon it. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD joined with 
his hon. Friends who had spoken in 
thanking the Government for what they 
had already done. Welshmen felt grate- 
ful to the Government, especially be- 
cause they felt that they were the only 
Government which, during the last 300 
years, had done anything for the Welsh 
people. At the same time, they felt that 
what had been already promised was 
not all that was required. This matter 
had been brought before the House in 
1879 by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Glamorganshire (Sir Hussey 
Vivian), and it was while that discussion 
was going on that he, at all events, and 
he believed many other Welsh Members, 
felt that there was really hope for the 
Welsh people; and that hope was 
brought about by the expressions made 
use of by the Prime Minister in the 
course of that debate. The College at 
_ Aberystwith was the outcome of a move- 
ment commenced in the year 1863, with 
the object of establishing Colleges and 
a University for Wales. He had been 
connected with that movement from the 
first, and had, therefore, every oppor- 
tunity of knowing what the original 
programme was, and what difficulties the 
promoters had to contend with. Many 
years were spent in raising money and 
holding meetings to arouse publie sym- 
pathy ; and the Welsh people responded 
iberally to the appeal made to them, 
though many from whom better things 
might have been expected held aloof, 
or even showed hostility to the move- 
ment. At last, in the year 1872. a College 
was established at Aberystwith, which 
had proved a great success, and at 
which the attendance of students had 
increased from:year to year. What- 
ever might be the success of the Col- 
leges to be established at Cardiff and 
Bangor, the College at Aberystwith 
was the parent Institution, and ought to 
be supported. The College at Aberyst- 
with was the only one that would 
supply the educational wants of the 
people of Mid Wales. In these circum- 
stances, he trusted that the grant to the 
College would be raised from £8,000 to 
£12,000 a-year. It must be remem- 
bered that Wales was the most inexpen- 
sive part of the United Kingdom to 
govern, and that, except as a part of 
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the highway between England and Ire- 
land, no public money had been spent 
upon it. In conclusion, he ventured to 
appeal to the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education to assist 
in bringing Aberystwith College into 
such a state of efficiency as would render 
it capable of supplying the higher edu- 
cational wants of the people of Mid 
Wales. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, 
there could be but one opinion, among 
those who heard it, as to the admirable 
speech of the hon. Member who had 
placed this Resolution on the Paper. He 
did not rise on behalf of the Government 
to respond to the appeals of hon. Mem- 
bers on behalf of this College, because 
that task would devolve upon his right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Committee of Oouncil on Education. For 
his own part, he yielded to no man in 
the House as regarded sympathy with 
the question which the hon. Member 
had so much at heart, because he him- 
self had been one of the pioneers of the 
movement which had led to the founda- 
tion of Aberystwith College. As far 
back as 1853 he had been associated 
with the movement which had for its 
object the promotion of higher education 
in Wales, and very uphill work it had 
been to bring about the present state of 
things in that respect. Notwithstanding 
the passionate desire for higher educa- 
tion prevalent among the Welsh people, 
no part of Her Majesty’s Dominions had 
been so miserably provided with edu- 
cational endowments. Such as there 
were had been given by Churchmen ; 
and it had, therefore, been almost im- 
possible for the Nonconformists to avail 
themselves of them. The Aberystwith 
College, which had been established, in 
a large degree, through the exertions of 
Sir Hugh Owen, had been founded and 
had been supported for a long time by 
the pence of the poor, which had been 
obtained by a house-to-house collection, 
and by collections made at the doors of 
the churches and chapels; and the fact 
that 100,000 people had each subscribed 
2s. 6d., or a less sum, towards its en- 
dowment, was sufficient to establish its 
claim to being a people’s College. He 
desired to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that of 16 scholars sent from 
Aberystwith to Oxford four gained the 
first-class and 10 obtained honours; 
while of 12 sent to Cambridge two ob- 
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tained first-class honours and one became 
a Wrangler. He very much doubted whe- 
ther the best of English public schools— 
whether Eton or Harrow, for instance— 
could show such a record. It was a pity 
that the Departmental Committee which 
had expressed definite opinions con- 
cerning the Cardiff and Bangor Colleges 
had left that of Aberystwith an open 
question. The physical barriers which 
separated one part of Wales from an- 
other made communication between 
them very difficult. There were really 
three districts in Wales—North Wales, 
South Wales, and Mid Wales. Two 
Colleges were established at the extreme 
North-West and South-West ends of the 
country; but the people of Aberystwith 
might just as well send their sons to 
Oxford or Cambridge as to Bangor or 
Cardiff. He entirely agreed with the 
Report of the Departmental Commit- 
tee that if we wanted to educate the 
people we must take education to their 
doors. Welsh Members ought to feel 
very grateful to the Government for 
what they had done for Bangor and 


_ Cardiff; and he could not but remember 


that when a similar appeal was made to 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite when 
they were in power it was received with 
deaf ears. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote), who was then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, received their 
request with a stubborn non possumus. He 
hoped that the liberal spirit which had 
induced the Government to give £8,000 
a-year to Bangor and Cardiff would now 
induce them to give something—not ne- 
cessarily so large a sum—to Aberyst- 
with. He had no doubt of the ability 
of the people of Wales to support three 
Colleges, and there was no reason in the 
world to fear that Aberystwith would 
do any damage to Cardiff or Bangor. 
Cardiff was already thoroughly estab- 
lished, and he was delighted to hear 
that it was achieving a success not sur- 
passed by Liverpool, or Manchester, or 
Sheffield. There were 150 day scholars 
and 700 night scholars already at work. 
No such great results could, of course, 
be expected of Aberystwith ; but he was 
sure it would justify by results the action 
of the Government if a substantial 
grant were made to it. Nothing could 
be more fair and moderate than the 
speech of his hon. Friend who intro- 
duced the subject, and he thought they 
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would all be content to leave the ques- 
tion in the hands of his right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, who 
had shown a greater interest in Welsh 
education than any of his Predecessors. 

Sir HUSSEY VIVIAN said, that in 
1879 he, at the request of his brother 
Welsh Members, had brought the matter 
before the House, when his Motion did 
not meet with the acceptance of the Go- 
vernment. He was deeply grateful to the 
Government for what they had done, and 
he was sure that his feelings were shared 
by all the Welsh people. The College 
at Aberystwith was in a different posi- 
tion from any other Welsh College. It 
had been established, as had already 
been stated, by a national movement ; 
and it would be a great pity if it were 
allowed to die, as it certainly would, if 
it were not aided by the State. The 
students of the College came almost al- 
together from Mid Wales, and there 
was no danger of its interfering with 
Cardiff. There were young men enough 
for all the Colleges. Sir Hugh Owen had 
said that of young men between 15 and 
26,who might avail themselvesof College 
education, there were 50,000 in Wales. 
All Welshmen would look with deep 
regret at the abandonment of the Col- 
lege, and he thought it was fairly entitled 
to some measure of assistance from the 
Government. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that the 
House had had a most interesting de- 
bate, and the speeches of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who opened the discussion were 
all that could be desired in tone, man- 
ner, and most effective advocacy. It 
was impossible for anyone acquainted 
with Aberystwith College—supported, 
he might almost say, by the pence of 
the people—to over-estimate the good 
work which it had done. The objects 
for which the College was founded had 
practically been obtained. He did not 
say it had not work still before it; but 
if its doors were closed to-morrow it 
would have done a successful work for 
the cause of education. It was not that 
the number of its students had been 
great, for in any year they had not 
reached 100, and they had often fallen 
lower. Nor was the site a good one. 
That was admitted by all the witnesses 
who came before the Committee. It 
had been stated that it drew. three- 
fourths of its students from Mid Wales, 
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But the testimony was distinct that the 
success of the students at Oxford and 
Cambridge had been most remarkable, 
which testified to the good work done in 
the College, and still more to the excel- 
lence of the raw material with which it 
‘was supplied. He had had abundant 
evidence of the remarkable efforts made 
by the Welsh people to obtain knowledge 
under difficulties such as hardly any other 
people, except Scotchmen, had to contend 
with. Cases had been brought under 
his notice of miners, quarrymen, and 
people in the most straitened circum- 
stances, almost starving themselves, in 
order that they might go to College, 
and of their obtaining such sound know- 
ledge and such distinction as to do 
honour to the Principality as well as to 
themselves. The Departmental Com- 
mittee had done good service. This was 
the first opportunity he had had of saying 
anything in the House with respect to 
the Departmental Committee; and he 
should be doing injustice to them and 
to his own feelings if he did not say how 
much the House, and how much Wales, 
was indebted to their: labours. The 
noble Lord opposite (Viscount Emlyn) 
and the hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
Richard) had been most energetic. Mr. 
Lewis Morris had shown all the ardour 
and affection of a Welshman for his 
country, Lord Aberdare had done yeo- 
man service, and the Committee had also 
the great advantage of the services of 
a most able man— Canon Robinson. 
Speaking for the Education Department, 
he would say that they would be very 
glad if either North Wales accepted 
Aberystwith Oollege, or Aberystwith 
Oollege had offered to transfer its en- 
dowments to Bangor or elsewhere in 
North Wales. He believed the people 
of North Wales were perfectly justified 
in requiring that their College should 
be more accessible than Aberystwith 
was to them. In the Memorial sub- 
mitted to the Prime Minister, enough 


had been said of the inaccessibility of. 


Aberystwith. He thought they were 
all agreed that the people of North 
Wales had done wisely in selecting Car- 
narvonshire as the site for the North 
Wales College. The only question was 
whether Wales could support three Col- 
leges. Having himself recently gone 
to the Treasury and obtained two not 
inconsiderable grants, one for North 
Wales and the other for South Wales, 
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he felt that he should be going very far 
if he were now to ask for a third grant. 
The large subscriptions raised, both in 
North and South Wales, for the Welsh 
Colleges, did great credit to the Welsh 
people. He had been astonished to hear 
of the subseriptions, amounting to thou- 
sands of pounds, raised by the Welsh 
quarrymen, showing the earnest desire 
of those men that the Colleges should 
be a success. He could not accept the 
Resolution of his hon. Friend, because 
it was plain that to put the three Col- 
leges on the same footing, so far as 
State aid was concerned, was not quite 
the position which ought to be taken 
up. Ifthe three Colleges could co-exist 
and flourish without interfering with 
each other, then he thought the Depart- 
ment would be justified in subsidizing 
them. He therefore proposed that an 
inquiry should be instituted in order to 
ascertain what was the actual condition 
of Aberystwith College. If he found 
that the three Colleges could co-exist 
without mutual disadvantage, he should 
then have to inquire into the financial 
position of Aberystwith College. He 
could not immediately make any further 
declaration, nor was it possible for any- 
one to do so without obtaining further 
information. All he could say was that 
a good case had been made out for in- 
quiry, and that the Government would 
consider the matter in the most favour- 
able manner. 

Viscount EMLYN said, he was as- 
tonished at the right hon. Gentleman 
pointing to some further inquiry in con- 
nection with this matter. The House 
had not been told what the result of that 
inquiry would be. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, what he stated 
was that an inquiry would be made into 
the financial position of the College—the 
cost at which it was carried on. 

Viscount EMLYN said, that anybody 
who wished to find out the financial 
position of the College could do so in 
one day. The hon. Member who intro- 
duced this subject (Mr. Rendel) said he 
made no complaint. He (Viscount 
Emlyn) did complain, and he thought 
the constituencies of Wales were com- 
plaining strongly of the prospect of 
Aberystwith College being allowed to 
drop and fall. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think that his answer 
would give the hon. Member who 
brought this matter forward perfect 
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satisfaction. He should be curious to 
know whether it had had that effect. 
The movement out of which Aberystwith 
College grew was one of a most remark- 
able character, because it stood a test 
which had wrecked many other Colleges 
—the test of an appeal to the pockets of 
those who were engaged in it. He 
could not accept the statement which 
they had heard from the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, in any shapé or form, as being 
satisfactory. It was clearly laid down 
by the Committee appointed in 1880 to 
inquire into the whole subject that 
Aberystwith College was to be utilized ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman was in 
error when he stated that the Report 
of the Oommittee was vague as to what 
was to be done withit. The Government 
might have taken several courses; but, 
at all events, it was requisite that they 
should have a policy. He gathered 
from the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he had not the least idea what 
he should do with Aberystwith College. 
All he did was to promise inquiry into 
the financial conditions of the College, 
which did not seem a very satisfactory 
answer. The Government appeared to 
be drifting in an aimless way, which 
would be very dangerous unless they 
were pulled up in their course. They 
had, in the first instance, adopted the 
plan of giving grants simply because it 
was the easiest way of dealing with edu- 
cation; and now they had shelved for 
the time the question of intermediate 
education. It was true that for the last 
two Sessions it had been mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech ; but nothing had 
ever come of it. The scheme, if there 
was one, should be laid on the Table of 
the House, as some earnest given them 
that that question was guing to be dealt 
with. They had been told at the very 
fag end of last Session that some details 
were not settled, and now they had the 
same thing told them ; in fact, the ques- 
tion of intermediate education was put 
entirely aside. He would press upon 
the Government that until they had 
drawn up a scheme for the grammar 
schools they would not be able to deal 
properly with the Colleges, which de- 
pended upon these schools. It looked 
now as if the grammar schools were to 
be gradually squeezed out of existence. 
The Government seemed quietly and 
calmly to have let Aberystwith drop out 
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of their sight. Last year a deputation 
had waited on the right hon. Gentleman 
to ask that he would give due considera- 
tion to the claims of Aberystwith in de- 
ciding upon the claims of the different 
towns which were competing as to which 
should have the College, and the Lord 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education had admitted their claim to 
consideration. The admission of Bangor 
did not make it necessary to lose sight . 
of Aberystwith, which might have of- © 
fered to meet them in some way. Now 
there was considerable difficulty in the 
position ; it might be contended whether 
three Colleges could exist together and 
do good work. Another point to which 
he would like to call attention was the 
marked absence of any reference, on the 
part either of the right hon. Gentleman 
or any other Member who had addressed 
the House, to the existence of another 
College in Wales—namely, Lampeter. 
This College had existed for over half-a- 
century ; it had good buildings, and its 
work was increasing. The students of 
Lampeter graduated not only in theo- 
logy, but in classics, history, science, 
and modern literature. ‘Theology there 
occupied a position as nearly as possible 
identical with that which it occupied at 
Cambridge. Lampeter was established 
for the training of young clergymen; 
but its doors had been opened as widely 
as possible to Nonconformists, and no 
religious tests or observances were re- 
quired. The College was affiliated to 
Oxford and Cambridge in a way that no 
other College was affiliated except that 
at Nottingham. This College was doing 
good work, and he protested against its 
being ignored in the discussion. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, all that the 
noble Lord had stated was correct ; but 
Lampeter was a denominational College, 
and if he had mentioned that he must 
have mentioned others. 

Viscount EMLYN said, there was 
absolutely no religious teaching given 
unless it was requested. The action of 
the Government during the last few 
years had rather disappointed him. He 
had hoped that long before this the 
right hon. Gentleman would have taken 
in hand intermediate education for 
Wales. He did not know whether the 
Bill was ready. [Mr. Munpetta said 
that it was.} He hoped that, bein 
ready, the right hon. Gentleman woul 
produce it, because if he waited until 











the Order Book was cleared, he would 
have to wait along time. He felt that 
Aberystwith College had been hardly 
treated. As the pioneer of education in 
Wales, it was hard that it should be 
suddenly, dropped, and almost snubbed, 
by being left to die a natural death, 
while the other two Colleges had £4,000 
a-year each. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that Aberyst- 
with had £4,000 a-year up to the pre- 
sent time. 

Viscount EMLYN asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would say he 
was not going to drop it? [Mr. Mun- 
DELLA: I have said so.] But how long 
was the grant to be continued—for a 
term of years or permanently ? The 
right hon. Gentleman had absolutely 
refused to give a pledge, except as to 
inquiry. There was nothing to prevent 
Aberystwith being dropped if it could 
not have the grant; and the stoppage 
of it was threatened. Uncertainty was a 
great drawback to education in Wales. 
People were hanging back, waiting to 
know what would be done with Aberyst- 
with. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
made up his mind, he ought to have 
told the House so in his speech, instead 
of indulging in these interruptions. He 
hoped that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man had adopted some policy in regard 
to this question he would tell the House 
what it was. 

Sm JOHN JENKINS said, they did 
not ask the Government to support any 
denominational College. They appealed 
to the Government on behalf of Aberyst- 
with, on account of the excellent work 
it had done, and on account of its unde- 
nominational character. The people of 
Wales were not fond of applying to the 
Government in such matters as these. 
They preferred subscribing among them- 
selves, and in regard to Aberystwith they 
had subscribed £51,000 for its mainte- 
nance between 1863 and 1880. Aberyst- 
with had also strong claims owing to its 
geographical position. This appeal was 
made respectfully and earnestly on be- 
half of the loyal people of Wales, and 
he hoped it would not be made in vain. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Carvers) said, that, as 
several appeals had been made to him 
in the course of the debate, it would be 
hardly respectful for him to remain 
silent. The Motion of the hon. Member 
for Montgomeryshire (Mr. Rendel) only 
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appeared on the Paper that morning, 
and he had only learned the purport of 
it yesterday, when it became his duty 
at once to look into the. question, and 
see what information the Treasury had 
on the subject up to the present 
time. He found, to his great surprise, 
that there was not a single word at 
the Treasury on the subject of any grant 
to Aberystwith College, except the -in- 
termediate grant made during the last 
two years out of the £8,000 a-year 
which was promised after the Committee 
of 1881 to the North and South Wales 
Colleges. The Papers relating to this 
intermediate grant were the only Papers 
in the Treasury from which he could 
obtain any information except the Re- 
port of the Committee of 1881—a very 
influentially constituted Committee, of 
which the noble Lord who sat on the 
opposite side of the House (Viscount 
Emlyn) was a Member, and which made, 
apparently, a unanimous Report, or, at 
least, a Report as to which there was no 
difference of opinion on the subject of 
this College. That Report, for which 
the public were greatly indebted to 
the Committee, covered the whole ques- 
tion; but on this subject of a third 
Welsh College he wished the House 
to remember that the noble Lord 
and the other Gentlemen who signed 
the Report only proposed that there 
should he two Colleges in Wales. They 
gave a tolerably satisfactory reason why 
there should only be two Colleges; and 
as to the existing College at Aberyst- 
with, they used an expression which 
pointed to the propriety of that Institu- 
tion being closed or being transferred 
to Bangor. |‘‘ No, no!’’] Well, the 
words to which he referred were these— 

‘“‘The College at Aberystwith, whether re- 
tained on its present site or removed to Car- 


narvon or Bangor, must be accepted as the 
College for North Wales.”’ 

This being all the information he found 
at the Treasury when endeavouring to 
prepare for this debate, he had come 
down to-night to hear what it was the 
hon. Member proposed. He had listened 
very carefully to almost the whole of 
the debate, having only been absent 
from the House for a few minutes; he 
had heard the proposals made on both 
sides; and the noble Lord opposite (Vis- 
count Emlyn) would, perhaps, forgive 
him if he said that it would not be 
proper for him to pass from the express 
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uestion before the House, which was 
that of Aberystwith College only, to the 
other interesting points to which allu- 
sion had been made. As to the College 
itself, the proposal] seemed to be that, 
inasmuch as it was recommended that 
grants of £4,000 a-year should be given 
to two Colleges, one at Cardiff and the 
other either at Aberystwith or at Bangor, 
and inasmuch as while the other Colleges 
were being built part of the grant had 
been given to Aberystwith, they ought 
not, now that the other Colleges were 
built, to cut Aberystwith adrift and 
leave it entirely without help. It was 
contended that there was good cause for 
supporting three Colleges instead of two. 
This being really the whole ‘of the case 
before the House, he wished to say, on 
behalf of the Government and in sup- 
port of what had fallen from his right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Council on Education (Mr. Mundella), 
that he would very carefully consider 
the proposal, which was absolutely new 
as far as the Government were con- 
cerned. He had heard of the Memorial 
presented to the Prime Minister the day 
before yesterday, and he had heard of 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Montgomeryshire through the Notice 
which that hon. Member had given. 
He had also heard the debate, and, as a 
result, he could promise with almost 
absolute certainty that—notwithstanding 
the fact that the Departmental Commit- 
tee of 1881, which was composed of 
Lord Aberdare, the noble Lord opposite 
(Viscount Emlyn), and others, recom- 
mended that there should be two Col- 
leges—inasmuch as they had to-night 
heard very strong reasons assigned why, 
instead of two Colleges, the Government 
should endow three, the matter should 
be looked into with impartiality, and 
with a view to give any consideration in 
their power to the claims of the Welsh 
people. He was bound to say that it 
was very satisfactory to listen, almost 
for the first time since he had been in 
Parliament, to a not absolutely, but 
certainly essentially, Welsh debate ; and 
he might, perhaps, be allowed to con- 
gratulate the hon. Gentlemen who had 
taken part in the discussion upon the 
fact that there seemed to be great 
moderation in the tone adopted, aud 
practical proposals had been put for- 
ward which it would not be difficult for 
them to deal with when they had to 
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consider the course it was best to take. 
He ought not to say more at the present 
moment. He had, he thought, said as 
much as it was reasonable the Govern- 
ment should be asked to say on such 
very short notice ; and he hoped his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Rendel) would accept the 
assurance he had given, and that the 
debate would not be prolonged. 

Mr. STANLEY IGHTON said, 
that every hon. Member who had spoken, 
except the Vice President of the Council 
(Mr. Mundella) and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Childers), had expressed 
himself in favour of the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Montgomeryshire (Mr. 
Rendel). The words uttered by the right 
hon. Gentlemen he had referred to were 
really the death-sentence of Aberystwith 
College. The Vice President of the 
Council had said that he would grant 
an inquiry; but the matter had been 
already inquired into by the Depart- 
mental Committee, which sat for two 
years. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Mundella) had said that he was not 
certain as to the financial condition of 
Aberystwith College. Well, in the very 
Memorial which the right hon. Gentleman 
held in his hand every statement which 
could possibly be made as to the financial 
condition of that College was made. The 
right hon. Gentleman, having read that 
Memorial, knew everything that could 
be possibly known on the subject. He 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton) hoped that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Mont- 
gomeryshire would not allow himself to 
be put off in this way by the Govern- 
ment, and would not allow the interests 
of Aberystwith to be shunted once 
more. Those interests had been shunted 
by the Departmental Committee, they 
had been shunted by the Government, 
and now, having been held for a length 
of time in a sort of balance, they were 
to be shunted again by this answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mun- 
della). The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had congratulated hon. Members 
on this being a Welsh debate, but there 
was no reason why it should be an ex- 
clusively Welsh debate, because in this 
question was involved the payment of a 
large sum of money out of the Imperial 
Funds; and the country and every 
Member of the House had a right to 
see that the application of that money 
should be settled on a principle tending 
to the national good, and contributing 
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towards the attainment of an object of 


national importance. It was on this 
und that, as an English Member, he 
esired to take part in this debate. 
But he had a still nearer and still 
more personal reason for intervening ; 
because he, like: his hon. Friend the 
Member for Montgomeryshire, had 
many Welsh-speaking constituents, and 
he, unlike his hon. Friend, had his 
home in the midst of those persons, to 
whom the removal of this College would 
be an absolute denial of the means of 
higher education — means which they 
had promoted and obtained themselves, 
and which now, for a length of time, 
they had been enjoying. He did not 
believe, from what had passed in that 
House, that Members who had not an 
intimate knowledge of the case could be 
quite aware of some of the circumstances 
connected with the origin of this Col- 
lege. The circumstances connected with 
its origin were these. The Noncon- 
formists of Wales were determined that 
their ministry should be a learned mi- 
nistry; they were determined that the 
ministers of their chapels should have 
as good facilities and as great opportu- 
nities of obtaining the very best stan- 
dard of knowledge and learning as were 
known in England. That was the ori- 
‘gin of the College. It was the outcome 
of a movement of Nonconformists, not 
of Secularists ; and, like all great move- 
ments, it was inspired by a deeply reli- 
gious motive. The religious arrange- 
ments of the College, and the facilities 
for religious instruction, were such as 
. were agreeable to all the Nonconformists 
of all the different sections—to the Wes- 
leyans, the Calvinists, the Baptists, the 
Methodists, and the Unitarians. It was 
a fact that one-third of the scholars who 
had been trained at Aberystwith College 
had gone into the ministry of the Church 
or of the Chapel. 

Mr. RENDEL: I think you will find 
that it is one-sixth. The numbers are 
59 to 369. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : I beg 
pardon. I am taking it from the Me- 
morial presented to the Privy Council, 
and I think the hon. Member will find 
the figures to be 90 out of 300. 

Mr. RENDEL: I must state positively 
that the numbers are as I gave them— 
namely, 59 to 369, or under one-sixth. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he was at issue with the hon. Gentle- 
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man. If the hon. Member would refer 
to the document he (Mr. Stanley Leigh- 
ton) was quoting, he would see that he 
was right, or that if the number was 
not exactly a third it was only a trifle 
short of it, and it was certainly more 
than one-fourth. He maintained that 
everybody who knew anything about 
this Oollege knew that what he said was 


true—namely, that it had had its origin © 


in the strength of the feeling that pre- 
vailed amongst Nonconformists in favour 
of a learned ministry, and in the opinion 
that the establishment of this College 
was the means of obtaining it. First of 
all, the subscriptions came from the 
poor—from the congregations of the 
chapels—and Sir Hugh Owen had de- 
clared that 70 out of every 100 subscrip- 
tions were of sums of 2s. 6d. and under. 
So strong, however, was the feeling, 
that the rich people saw that they could 
not overlook the movement; and they 
themselves came forward with subscrip- 
tions of fifty pounds, hundreds, and 
even thousands of pounds. The rich 
and the poor were thus joined together, 
and, in a little time, it was found that 
polities created no division on this mat- 
ter ; but that Conservatives and Liberals 
were united in their support of the Col- 
lege. Furthermore, it was found that 
religious differences, which were strongly 
marked in the Principality, were wiped 
away on the question, and that Church- 
men and Dissenters both extended their 
cordial support to the scheme, and offer- 
tories from the churches swelled the 
subscription list. He did not believe 
that another instance was to be found 
throughout the whole of the United 
Kingdom where the whole population, 
putting aside religious and political dif- 
ferences and distinctions between rich and 
poor, had gone together so thoroughly 
and entirely as the Welsh people had 
done in their support of Aberystwith 
College. It was a College founded upon 
such principles and upon such a national 
feeling that the Government, as he un- 
derstood, were about to abolish. But, 
even more than this, it was not only 
from Wales itself that subscriptions 
came, for the Welshmen of London, 
Manchester, and Liverpool contributed. 
No less than £25,000 were received 
from England in support of this National 
College. The Departmental Committee 
had done but scant justice to the Col- 
lege in their Report. They found a 
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— a a College which had 
een created by the self-help of the 
Welsh people, and a College which had 
been in existence for about a quarter of a 
century. They found that College na- 
tionally endowed, supported by special 
grants from Parliament, and yet now, 
between the Departmental Committee 
and the Government, that College was 
in danger. At this point he should like 
to say something as to the conduct pur- 
sued by the Government in the matter 
from the beginning to the end. He felt 
very strongly on the subject. The Go- 
vernment sent a number of agents on 
a tour of perambulation throughout 
Wales, shaking a bag of £8,000 in the 
ears of Welshmen. They went from one 
county to another, the Government being 
in search of popularity, and the unfor- 
tunate Welshmen, of course, being in 
search of endowment, every one of the 
12 counties expecting that it would 
be the happy recipient of the £8,000. 
It must be remembered that this was 
national money, and the House had a 
right to demand that the Government 
would take upon itself the respon- 
sibility of saying where the endowment 
should be located. . Well, what did 
they do? They put up the endow- 
ment, as it were, to auction, and said— 
‘Whoever can bring the greatest num- 
ber of votes and appears the strongest 
will have the money, and not those who 
are most in need of the money.” In 
this way Central Wales was betrayed, 
and two rich places—namely, Bangor, 
with its slate quarries, and Cardiff, with 
its docks—towns which, though they 
were Welsh in name, were hardly Welsh 
in character, having lost much of their 
Welsh nationality through the influx of 
foreigners—which were able to take 
care of themselves, received these two 
grants, while the. poor men of Central 


- Wales had had taken from them even 


what they possessed. Now, he hoped 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mont- 
gomeryshire (Mr. Rendel) would not be 
satisfied with words, but would insist 
upon deeds. He hoped the College of 
Aberystwith would not find in his hon. 
Friend a second Lord Aberdare. That 
noble Lord had been the first President 
of this College, and the Chairman of 
the Departmental Committee, and the 
friends of the College thought he was 
@ person whom they could trust. This 
was, perhaps, the reason why they did 
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not press their claims as strongly as 
they might have done in the first in- 
stance. Lord Aberdare had now left 
them entirely in the lurch, and had be- 
come the President of, or a leading man 
in, the College of South Wales. He 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton) did not wish to 
urge the hon. Member for Montgomery- 
shire and the other Members, who, in 
this instance, were allied with him, to 
undertake a forlorn hope, or to under- 
take anything in which they were per- 
fectly certain to be beaten by the 
strength of the Government. There- 
fore, he desired to make them a practical 
suggestion, and one which, if it should 
not be taken up by them, he trusted to 
be able himself to bring to a test in the 
House. His proposal was this—It was 
understood that the Government were 
prepared to hand over to the cause of 
higher education in Wales £8,000 a-year. 
He wished to point out the utter inse- 
curity of an annual grant from Parlia- 
ment. The position of Aberystwith Col- 
lege at that moment was an example of 
the danger of trusting to Parliament for 
continuous support. ‘‘ Put not your trust 
in Governments or in Parliaments.” It 
might happen that a Government might 
come which knew not Joseph, and whom 
Joseph did not know. Suppose a Govern- 
ment of economists sat on the Treasury 
Bench—a Government, say, presided 
over by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), and 
supported by hon. Gentlemen from Ire- 
land—and suppose they accepted the 
prevailing idea which was growing so 
strong in these days that higher educa- 
tion should not be under the thumb of 
the Government, but that it should take 
care of itself, the very first thing they 
would do would be to veto the endow- 
ment of the Welsh Oolleges. Perpetual 
annuities were not unlike hereditary 
pensions. Both were in danger in these 
days. He would ask his hon. Friends, 
as a compromise on this matter, to appeal 
to the Government to commute that 
£8,000 into a grant of £250,000 down. 
This seemed to him a very fair proposal, 
based on economical principle, and it 
was one which the Government of the 
present First Lord of the Treasury was 
most likely to look on with favour, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman now at 
the head of the Ministry had always 
had an objection to saddling posterity 
with the debts which he himself had 
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contracted. This, therefore, would be 
an easy way out of the difficulty. A bird 
in the hand was worth two in the bush. 
All Wales could unite in such a demand, 
and the sum should be divided between 
the three Colleges. They would then 
have North Wales and South Wales, 
Bangor and Cardiff, entirely with them. 
This was his proposal to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montgomeryshire, and all the 
other Welsh Members, as well as all tliose 
who, like himself, were deeply interested 
in Welsh education. In conclusion, he 
wished to say that he was glad to find 
himself allied with his hon. Friends 
— in this matter. They were 
ied in this—that they all of them pro- 
tested against the injustice and the im- 
policy of disestablishing and disendowing 
the Nonconformist College of Aberyst- 
with. He could assure the House, and 
he hoped every Member would believe 
that they were not actuated by any sec- 
tarian, personal, or local motive, but that 
they acted on the principle, and on the 
sure conviction, that the policy of disestab- 
lishment and disendowment was wrong. 
Mr. BRYCE said, he would not detain 
the House more than five minutes. As, 
* however, the debate had consisted of a 
series of appeals by Welsh Members to 
the. Government, and of answers to 
Welsh Members by the Government, he 
thought it only proper that an English 
Member, who had had some opportunity 
of knowing the state of Welsh education, 
should add something to the discussion. 
It had been his duty to make inquiries 
in the year 1866 into the condition of 
intermediate and higher education - in 
Wales for the Royal Commission, which 
was then sitting, and in this way he. had 
had opportunities of gauging the condi- 
tion of education in the Principality. The 
impression left on his mind, and which 
he had no doubt would have been left 
upon the mind of any Englishman visit- 
ing Wales, was that the country had 
fared ill indeed, as compared with Eng- 
land, in the matter of its educational 
facilities. He believed the hon. Member 
for Montgomeryshire had already given 
some statistics to the House,’ and he 
(Mr. Bryce) would not repeat them, ex- 
cept to remark that the population of 
ales was 1-18th of that of England, 
and that the educational endowments of 
Wales were only 1-45th of those of 
England, or less than a third. This 
condition of things was very much due 
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to the neglect of Wales by her richer 
neighbour, for he believed that the only 
time when England had thought of doing 
anything for the Principality was when 
the Commissioners for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Wales, who were sent 
there under the Commonwealth, founded 
grammar schools there. There was in 
Wales a great want of even such edu- 
cational facilities as existed in England 
and Scotland, and this state of things 
had been intensified by the fact that 
until very lately Wales was insuffi- 
ciently provided with means of com- 
munication. Wales was a mountainous 
country, and had only recently been 
opened up by railroads, so that a coun- 
try as to which it was more than usually 
necessary to bring education to the doors 
of the people was just the country to 
which education had been least brought. 
It was surprising to notice, under the cir- 
cumstances of such want of educational 
opportunities, what a passion for edu- 
cation seemed to possess the people. He 
did not think there was any part of Eng- 
land or Ireland, or even of Scotland, 
where such a zeal for education was 
found to exist amongst the very poor. 
Whilst on his rounds in Wales, he had 
been very often struck by the large 
numbers of people, scarcely able to 
speak a word of English, who attended 
humble school- buildings which would not 
be accepted by the Education Depart- 
ment for the poorest elementary school 
in England, labouring away at classics 
or mathematics in order that they 
might fit themselves to become Non- 
conformist ministers. To his mind, no 
better proof could be given of the zeal 
of the Welsh people, of the thirst of 
those people for educational advance- 
ment, than the fact that Aberystwith 
College had been erected to so large 
an extent out of the subscriptions of 
persons of limited means. With regard 
to that College, he wished to make one 
remark in reply to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the Departmental Committee had re- 
perted that two Colleges were enough ; 
but that one of them should be placed 
in South Wales, and that the other 
should either be retained in Aberystwith 
or transferred to Bangor. The Depart- 
mental Committee did not speak of the 
extinction of the College of Aberyst- 
with; but said that if a College were 
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started at Bangor, it should be Aberyst- 
with College removed there. Though 
he did not argue that there was a com- 
plete case made out for three Colleges, 
still he admitted that this was a point 
deserving further inquiry. It was, how- 
ever, a different thing to say that they 
must establish de novo three Oolleges, 
from saying that they ought to ex- 
tinguish an existing College, which had 
its buildings and its clientéle, as well as 
the attachment of the people who had 
established it. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would bear this fact in mind, and 
also the fact that Wales was a country 
where the people were still very much 
under the influence of local feeling, and 
where it was not necessarily the case 
that people living in one district, who 
went to a certain place for education, 
would, if the educational establishment 
at that place were removed to another 
district, follow it. It was, he believed, 
a fact that Aberystwith College had 
hitherto obtained her students from 
North Wales or Mid Wales. As to the 
remarks of the noble Lord opposite 
(Viscount Emlyn), he should like to 
support them. The College at Lam- 
peter, to which the noble Lord had re- 
ferred, had for its Principal one of the 
most able men in Wales; but it must 
be remembered that the ecclesiastical 
associations of Lampeter were such that 
it was not to be expected that that gentle- 
man, or his colleagues, could gain the con- 
fidence of the Nonconformists of Wales 
for some time to come. Besides the out- 
of-the- way situation of the place, its con- 
nection with the Established Ohurch 
had been such that it could not do for 
Wales what a College otherwise as well 
fitted ought todo. He ventured to ex- 
press a hope that the Government would 
very soon bring in their Intermediate 
Education Bill, of which so much had 
been said. He believed that intermediate 
education was the great need of Wales, 
and that, where good intermediate 
schools had been established, they would 
serve as feeders to the Colleges, and 
would justify the existence of, perhaps, 
even three Colleges. He hoped that 
full powers would be taken for the con- 
solidation of endowments, and for their 
removal from places where they were of 
little value, and also that power would 
be taken to lay hold of dole charities, 
and apply them to more useful purposes, 
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though always for the benefit of the 


or. 
a CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
had no wish to continue the debate, 
which, as it had now been going on for 
a considerable length of time, the House 
was anxious to bring to a conclusion. 
But he wished to say one word with 
regard to what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council on Education, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was clear that this mat- 
ter really resolved itself into a question 
of finance ; and, in order that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might not ima- 
gine that it was a question that merely 
concerned those who resided in Wales, 
he (Lord Claud Hamilton) wished to tell 
the right hon. Gentleman of the strong 
feeling which existed amongst Welsh- 
men in Liverpool, who had left the Prin- 
cipality possibly never to return to it. 
As the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council on Education 
was aware, the great majority of these 
gentlemen were not political supporters 
of himself (Lord Claud Hamilton), but 
were the strongest supporters of the 
Party sitting opposite. Well, he had 
received many communications on the 
subject under discussion. During the 
past two or three weeks a great many 
letters had been sent to him with regard 
to it; and, without exception, they had 
all pointed to the desirability of con- 
tinuing the grant to Aberystwith Uol- 
lege. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would approach this question in 
the fair and comprehensive spirit in 
which he generally dealt with these mat- 
ters; and, if he did so, no doubt he 
would find that the College in question 
had been proved to be a great success as 
far as it had gone, and that unless it 
obtained a grant its continuance would 
be impossible ; and, no doubt, under the 
circumstances, he would deal with the 
subject not in a cheese-paring or petti- 
fogging spirit, but in the broad, liberal, 
and comprehensive spirit which its im- 
portance deserved. 

Mr. JONES-PARRY said, he was 
one of those who believed that though 
speech was silvern silence was golden, 
and he did not trouble the House often. 
But on this occasion he could not sit 
silent, even at that late hour, when an 
active debate was proceeding—a debate 
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in which not only his countrymen on the 
Ministerial side of the House, but he 
was happy to say Gentlemen on the 
other side who sympathized with the 
Welsh people, were taking part. He 
would, te sen Me only say a very few 
words, and they would be practical. He 
did not happen to be in the House to 
hear the favourable and courteous 
speech which he was told the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council on Education had made on the 
question a short time ago. He thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman very much for 
what he heard he had said in that 
speech ; but he would venture to remind 
him, and also the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of one 
point which appeared to be very crucial 
—namely, that last year an offer was 
made to the Universities of Scotland of 
£40,000, and that offer was rejected by 
the Scotch Members as being utterly 
inadequate. Taking into consideration 
the relative population and taxation of 
Scotland dad Wales, he calculated that 
if Scotland was entitled to £40,000 for 
her Universities, the Principality was 
entitled to £17,000 annually. And yet 
what did the Welsh Members ask for ? 
They asked simply for £12,000 a-year, 
and they would be very glad and very 
grateful to the Government if they would 
give them that. The Government had 
already promised them £8,000 a-year, 
£4,000 for the new South Wales Col- 
lege at Cardiff, and £4,000 to the new 
North Wales College at Bangor. All 
they asked was that the Government 
should give them another £4,000 a-year 
for the already-established and popular 
College of Aberystwith in Mid Wales. 
Wales, he might remind hon. Members 
who lived before school boards were 
established, was known in old times as 
North Wales, or, in their ancient British 
language, Gwynedd; Mid Wales, or 
Powis; and South Wales, or Dehendir. 
They had already, through the gene- 
rosity and justice of the Government, 
for which they were very grateful, 
because it was exceptional, obtained 
two Colleges; but in the College of 
Aberystwith he had always taken a 
great deal of interest. He, in his humble 
capacity, was one of the first supporters 
and originators of that College, and he 
should be very sorry indeed if it were 
to collapse while its two more modern 
rivals flourished. He would point out 
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that Aberystwith College was specially 
adapted for Mid Wales. Cardiff College 
was at the extreme end of South Wales, 
while Bangor was at the extreme end of 
North Wales ; and these Colleges, being 
intended for the higher education of the 
middle classes, must necessarily be fed 
by students in the immediate locality. 
This might be proved by the fact that 
the four counties of North Wales— 
namely, Carnarvon, Anglesea, Denbigh, 
and Flint had only contributed about 
one-sixth of the students of Aberystwith 
College up to this time. Again, he 
would remind the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that Scotland had had a grant 
amounting to £150,000 towards the 
buildings of her educational and Uni- 
versity Institutions. Welshmen did not 
ask for any aid towards their educa- 
tional buildings. Aberystwith College 
was already established in very hand- 
some and commodious buildings, and the 
two new Colleges of North and South 
Wales were being built from their own 
resources. He thanked God that his 
countrymen, though they were called 
poor, had come forward in a most 
generous and magnanimous manner— 
even to the pence of the poor—not only 
to establish the College at Aberystwith, 
but also to assist the two new Col- 
leges. Though he did not wish to use 
strong or un-Parliamentary language, 
he might say he thought it would be 
almost a national crime if the College 
of Aberystwith, which had led the way 
under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances, in educational advancement, 
and which had been working so satis- 
factorily for many years, should be al- 
lowed to collapse for want of a paltry 
£4,000 a-year from a great country like 
this. He appealed to the Government 
on another ground. Welshmen had 
been—and who would deny it ?—the 
most loyal, quiet, and well-behaved 
people in the United Kingdom ever since 
the days of the Tudors. If hon. Mem- 
bers wanted a proof of this they should 
read through Welsh history. They 
had had no rebellions ; they had had no 
revolutions ; they did not deal in dyna- 
mite ; they paid their rents to their land- 
lords, and they never troubled the House 
of Commons in any way. They did not 
pretend that they had grievances. Thank 
God, all their grievances were = 
away in the times of the Tudors, when 
they were placed on a perfectly equal 
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level with their friendly neighbours, 
whom they called the Saxons, and who 
only invaded them now for their advan- 
tage. He humbly hoped and trusted, 
and he believed firmly that the Govern- 
ment would treat them as generously— 
he might almost say as justly—as the 
Welsh people thought they deserved. 
Although he regarded this as a national 
question, quite irrespective of creed or 
of politics, as was shown by the Report 
which had been received, he would say 
that Members from Wales had a right 
to some consideration from the present 
Government; in whose support every 
county and borough in the Principality 
sent to that House a Member, with the 
exception of the constituencies repre- 
sented by two hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he joined 
in the opinion expressed as to the 
moderation which had characterized the 
speeches delivered in the course of that 
debate; -but even at the last moment 
they had not arrived at the conclusion 
of Her Majesty’s Government in respect 
of this matter. The Vice President of 
the Council had said that he was going 
carefully to consider the question—that 
was to say, the financial position of the 
College at Aberystwith. Then the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
that he was rather taken at a dis- 
advantage because he had only become 
acquainted with the terms of the Motion 
within the last 24 hours, and he also 
assured the House that he would give 
the matter his favourable consideration. 
He ventured to point out that, notwith- 
standing the short notice spoken of by 
the right hon. Gentleman, the subject 
was no new one to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, because it was one which had 
been mentioned in the Queen’s Speech on 
two occasions. [Mr. Munpreiia: No, 
no! Not Aberystwith Oollege!] No; 
but the question of intermediate edu- 
cation in Wales. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he had not taken this 
matter into consideration. Well, then, 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
done so. He ventured to remind Her 
Majesty’s Government that the College 
of Aberystwith moved to Cardiff or 
Bangor was not the same thing as the 
College at Aberystwith, and the Govern- 
ment must have known that that College 
was on the-verge of being shut up; and 
he thought it would only have been fair 
on the part of the Government to have 
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prepared the people of Wales interested 
in this matter for the closing of the 
Oollege of Aberystwith, if that was what 
they really intended. But he had heard 
that the Government had not been able 
to make up their minds as to the course 
to be taken, because they were un- 
willing to disappoint their supporters 
from Wales. He hoped, however, that 
the result of the debate would be that 
the Government would determine one 
way or other—that they would tell 
the people who were connected, as 
teachers or otherwise, with the College 
at Aberystwith that the College would 
be closed, so that they might make | 
their arrangements accordingly; or, if 
they proposed to retain it, that they 
would give them notice that the grant 
would be continued. This was no ques- 
tion of local prejudice, or of removing 
from one part of the country to another a 
denominational establishment struggling 
for existence. A great deal more than 
that was involved, because the persons 
immediately interested would have to 
make arrangements in accordance with 
their convenience; they could not be 
turned out at once. He was far from 
saying that the Government ought to 
allow the College at Bangor to be 
established under something like false 
pretences; but if the Vice President of 
the Council had made up his mind that 
there should only be two Colleges in 
Wales let him say so, in order that the 
people of Wales might know. The 
Government, by not coming to a con- 
clusion on this subject until they were 
forced to do so by the exigencies of the 
case, had given rise to a great deal of 
disappointment and heart-burning. An 
hon. Member had referred to the College 
at Lampeter as being a _Sectarian 
College. Well, no doubt it was a 
Church College; but, although estab- 
lished on Church of England principles, 
it was a Oollege at which ample provi- 
sion was made for those who were not 
members of the Church of England. He 
had authority for stating that one-third 
of the boys who were educated in the 
junior department at this moment were 
Nonconformists. It was, therefore, clear 
that Nonconformists were atleast satisfied 
that justice was done to them when they 
went within its walls. Hon. Gentle- 
men were probably aware that the 
scheme of affiliating Colleges to the 
Universities of Oxford and Oambridge 
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was one which had created great inte- 
rest in the country; and he would take 
that opportunity of saying that Lam- 
peter College was, he believed, the first 
of those which had availed itself of the 
scheme, so that he was justified in say- 
ing that Lampeter College occupied a 
distinguished position amongst the Col- 
leges of the country. In making the 
appeal to Her Majesty’s Government 
for a decision about Welsh education, 
he wished it to be borne in mind that 
he was not suing tn formd pauperis; 
he simply asked them to come to a con- 
clusion on this truly important question 
without loss of time. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
this was a matter of great interest to a 
large number of his constituents in 
Lancashire, a view which would, he be- 
lieved, be confirmed by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley). 
It was not a question of establishing a 
new College, but of destroying an old 
one, and the Government ought to con- 
sider seriously before they took that 
step. He thought it right to state that 
the existence of Aberystwith College 
was a subject of the greatest concern, 
not only to Welshmen in the Princi- 

ality, but elsewhere; and he could 
loo personal testimony to the immense 
disappointment that would be caused by 
its disestablishment. 

Mr. 8. SMITH said, he had been 
struck with the extraordinary interest 
shown by the Welsh people with regard 
to Aberystwith College, who, he felt 
sure, would be deeply disappointed if the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government led 
toitssurrender. He believed, however, 
that the declarations of Her Majesty’sGo- 
vernment would give great satisfaction 
to the Welsh people generally ; and, on 
behalf of a large number of constituents, 
he.tendered his thanks for the manner 
in which they had responded to the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend. . 

Mr. COURTNEY said, with reference 
to the Supplementary Votes in Com- 
mittee of Supply, it was admitted that 
they must either be taken at that Sitting 
or finished to-morrow (Saturday). He 
thought his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had proved to 
hon. Members who were present last 
night that it was absolutely necessary to 
take the Votes without delay. The 
question, then, was whether the House 
should, in the event of any other hon. 
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Members wishing to-speak, continue the 
present discussion, or proceed to the 
consideration of one or two limited 
Votes. He submitted whether it would 
not be better to allow Mr. Speaker to 
leave the Chair, so that the Vote for the 
Afghan contribution and two Votes on ac- 
count of the Post Office might be taken. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked if, in the event 
of the House going into Committee of 
Supply for the purpose of considering 
the Votes indicated by the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, the Post- 
master General would be in his place ? 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—AFGHAN WAR (GRANT IN 
AID)—SUPPLEMENTARY ESTI- 
MATE, 1883-4. 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £500,000, Afghan War (Grant in 
Aid). 

Taz CHANCELLORor raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuirpers): I think it is 
right I should give to the Committee 
some explanation with respect to this 
Vote. The contribution towards the 
expenses of the Afghan War is, alto- 
gether, £5,000,000 sterling ; £2,000,000 
of that consists in the remission of the re- 
payment of £2,000,000, lent without in- 
terest, by the late Government, I think, 
in 1879, and the other £3,000,000 was 
to be paid in six annual instalments of 
£500,000 each. Now, Sir, the pro- 
posal in this Vote is that the instalment 
which would naturally be paid after 
the end of this financial year—which 
might be paid in the first week of 
April—should be paid in the last month 
of the present financial year. It is, 
therefore, not a postponement, but an 
anticipation of the charge. I will state 
to the Committee why we make this 
proposal. The next financial year— 
1884-5—will be a very remarkable one 
in respect to the Revenue. There will 
be no windfall of any kind during that 
year; but, on the other hand, the year 
1884-5 will be, with respect to the Re- 
venue, worse than the present year or 
the year following. th the present 
year we have the advantage of the rem- 
nant of 14d. Income Tax; and we also 
have the advantage of the remnant of 
the Railway Duty, the repeal of half of 
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which only took effect from the 1st of 
last October. Those remnants will pro- 
bably amount to £800,000 or £900,000 ; 
but, of course, we cannot tell exactly 
until the accounts are made up There- 
fore, this year is better than next year 
by about that amount. The year after 
next will be better than next year, be- 
cause the £800,000, the additional sum 
charged annually upon the Consolidated 
Fund for the debt on account of the 
Russian scare and the South African 
War, comes to an end, so that in the 
following year the Revenue will be 
£800,000 better. Under these circum- 
stances, we have thought it wise to pro- 
pose to Parliament to charge this fifth 
instalment rather upon the present year 
than upon the next year. Whether we 
should charge next year with half the 
remaining instalment or not is a matter 
which it is not necessary I should eon- 
sider until we finally frame the Budget ; 
but we propose to make this charge, at 
any rate, during the present year. There 
is nothing in the arrangements made in 
1880 to interfere with this course; but, 
on the contrary, in the course of the 
debates in 1881 and 1882 as to the con- 
tributions towards the expenses incurred 
by India in regard to the Afghan War, 
there was more than one suggestion 
made that some course of this kind 
might be adopted, and that the repay- 
ment might be made a little more rapidly 
than by an equal sum each year if the 
Revenue admitted of it. The noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) made the proposal in a very 
practical form. I find that the noble 
Lord said, on the 14th August, 1882— 


“The method adopted was to give to India a 
sum of £5,000,000, by remitting India a loan 
of £2,000,000 due from India to England, and 
to pay the remainder—the sum of £3,000,000-—- 
in six equal amounts spread over six financial 
years.. ,.. He did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lyon Playfair) was 
aware that it had been necessary to raise an 
additional sum by taxation in the United King- 
dom every year in order to pay the contribuiion 
of £500,000 to India. He would suggest that 
the realized surplus, if any, at the end of the 
financial year should not be voted for the reduc- 
tion of the Debt, but for the payment to India 
of the amount which was due under that head, 
until the whole was liquidated.’’—(3 Hansard, 
[273] 1749-50.) 


T am in a position to inform the Com 
mittee that, in every probability, there 
will be a sufficient surplus on the pre- 
sent year, which is now within a fort- 
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night of its close, out of which to pay 
this additional sum of £500,000. As I 
have shown to the Committee that it will 
be for the convenience of Parliament 
and the taxpayer that this charge should 
be borne this year, the surplus in which 
will be sufficient to meet it, I trust hon. 
Members will agree to the Vote. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: The right 
hon. Gentleman kept for the close the im- 
portant part of his statement—namely, 
that we may take it there is a surplus 
upon the financial transactions of the 
year which enables him to make this 
payment of £500,000 this year instead 
of next. That really being so, I do not 
know that anyone has anything to say, 
except that they are sorry so much 


‘should have been withheld from the re- 


duction of the National Debt. 
Vote agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES, 1883-4). 


(2.) £102,000, Post Office. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would take that opportunity of put- 
ting a question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General (Mr. Faw- 
cett) with regard to the conveyance of 
mails. He was desirous of putting a 
similar question during the last two 
Sessions; but the Post Office Estimates 
were hurried through in such a way 
that there was no opportunity for any 
hon. Member to address himself to the 
questions of the Department. Now, the 
question which he wished to put to the 
right hon. Gentleman was one which, if 
the right hon. Gentleman did not feel 
able to answer at this moment, he would 
gladly postpone to some future period. 
He wanted to know why we, in this 
country, could not have the same advan- 
tages at railway stations with regard to 
the posting of letters which the people 
of foreign countries had? ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman might, perhaps, be 
aware that at almost every foreign rail- 
way station there was a removable post 
office box, which remained open until 
within a very few moments of the arri- 
val of the train; the letters were then 
collected and put at once in the van. 
Well, now, in England, which was sup- 
posed to be some time in advance of 
other countries, such postal facilities 
were not afforded. In many of our 
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stations there were no pillar or letter 
boxes at all, and his experience was 
that even where such pillar or letter 
boxes were found, the letters, instead 
of being put at once into the post office, 
were some considerable time before 
taken into the town and sorted at the 
post office. This seemed to him to be a 
great inconvenience, and he could see 
no reason why the public of this coun- 
try should not be put upon the same 
footing as the people of foreign coun- 
tries with regard to the postal arrange- 
ments at railway stations. Many years 
ago, when the noble Lord the present 
Secretary of State for War (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) was at the head 
of the Post Office Department, he (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) took a great deal 
of trouble to bring this matter under 
his consideration, and the noble Mar- 
quess did give certain advantages to the 
public—for instance, the public were al- 
lowed to post letters in the post office 
van, but only where there was a van in 
charge of a clerk. Now, in the post 
office train which served Whitehaven, the 
borough which he had the honour to re- 
present in Parliament, there was no post 
office van properly so-called. The mails 
were conveyed by the London and North- 
Western Railway Company to Carnforth 
or Carlisle under the charge of a rail- 
way guard, and not under the charge ofa 
post office clerk. Therefore the people 
in the district comprising Whitehaven, 
with its 20,000 inhabitants, had no power 
of posting letters at the last moment. 
They must go to the post office in the 
first instance; and, therefore, the people 
were debarred the advantage which per- 
sons residing in a place from which a 
post office van in charge of a post office 
clerk departed, enjoyed. He did not 
mean to move a reduction of the Vote. 
His desire was as perfectly as he could 
to bring the matter under the right hon. 
Gentleman’s notice, in the hope that at 
some future time the facilities he sug- 
gested might be afforded the public. 
Mr. SEXTON wished very briefly to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Fawcett) to one or two im- 
portant matters concerning the despatch 
of mails from the West of Ireland, which 
had come under his notice. He had 
received a letter from one of his consti- 
tuents at Sligo, in which it was shown 
that if a person posted a letter at Glas- 
gow for Sligo and then afterwards left 
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by train, he would land in Sligo 12 
hours before the letter. Letters from 
England and Liverpool only occupied 
22 hours in transmission, and those from 
Glasgow 36 hours. As to the despatch 
of the day mail to and from Sligo, it 
was as well the right hon. Gentleman 
should be put in possession of the facts, 
The day mail left Dublin at 9 o’clock 
and arrived at Sligo at 2.40; the dis- 
tance was 140 miles; so that the train 
only travelled at the rate of 24 miles an 
hour. This train might easily be made 
to start at half-past 8, and to reach Sligo 
at 12 o’clock. The letters arriving at 
2.40 were not delivered in the majority 
of cases until 5 o’clock. Under the 
proposed arrangement the letters could 
easily be delivered at 2 o’clock, -thus 
rendering a reply the same night pos- 
sible. Pretty much the same state of 
things prevailed in respect to the day 
mail from: Sligo to Dublin. The secret 
of the matter was to be found in the 
payment which was made by the Post 
Office to the Railway Company. There 
were four great mail roads in Ireland, 
and the Government paid the Great 
Northern for the conveyance of mails 
£73 per mile, while to the Midland they 
only paid £41 per mile. The Chairman 
of the Midland Company, at the last 
half-yearly meeting of the shareholders, 
exposed the facts. He pointed out that 
the Western lines starved in comparison 
to the Northern, Southern, and Eastern 
lines, because the sum paid to the Mid- 
land was only about two-thirds of the 
amount paid to the other lines. And 
the Chairman added that his Company 
was quite ready at a moment’s notice 
to run trains at 40 miles instead of 24 
miles, if they were paid properly. He 
(Mr. Sexton) would not delay the Com- 
mittee further. He trusted, however, 
it would be possible for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General to 
procure for the citizens of Sligo, and 
the West of Ireland generally, the same 
postal facilities which were afforded in 
every other part of Ireland. . 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked whe- 
ther it would not be feasible, now that 
there was a Parcel Post in operation, 
to make such arrangements as would 
permit of the distribution of Parliament- 
ary Papers to Members of Parliament 
living outside the very restricted area 
within which they were delivered at 
present? Now, the restriction of the 
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free delivery of Parliamentary Books 
and Papers to the present narrow dis- 
trict had simply this result—that the 
Books and Papers were almost altogether 
useless. All Members of Parliament 
did not live in London; all Members of 
Parliament did not live within the nar- 
row area in which the distribution now 
took place. It was not every Member 
of Parliament who was able to be in 
attendance at Westminster during the 
whole period of the Session, so that 
many Books and Papers which were in- 
teresting and valuable, and which would 
be carefully studied if hon. Members 
had an opportunity of studying them, 
became absolute waste. As there was 
now a Parcel Post in operation, he did 
not think it would be a very serious 
drain upon the exertions of the Post 
Office Department to send the Blue 
Books and other Parliamentary Papers 
—of course, he did not mean Papers in- 
tended for immediate use—to whatever 
address in the United Kingdom hon. 
Members might choose to give. He 
had spoken to several Members upon the 
subject, and they agreed with him that 
the course he suggested would be a very 
wise and proper one to follow. Many 
of the Books and Papers were very 
costly ; they were meant for the enlight- 
enment and instruction of Members of 
Parliament; and, therefore, why should 
three-fourths of them be absolutely 
wasted owing to the arrangements nowin 
force for their distribution ? He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General would give his attention to the 
matter. 

Mr. WARTON said, there was a little 
matter he wished to revert to. He 
brought it under the notice of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
in 1881 and in 1882. He could not bring 
it forward in 1883 on account of the 
disgraceful way in which this and other 
Estimates were hurried through the 
Committee. He hoped that this Session 
they were not going to give their undi- 
vided attention to Reform Bills and non- 
sense of that sort, but give some real 
attention to the financial transactions of 
the different Departments of the State. 
After this introduction it was just pos- 
sible that the point he wished to raise 
might be considered a rather trivial 
one. Perhaps it was on account of the 
smallness of the matter that it had es- 
caped the attention of the right hon. 
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Gentleman. They were all aware that 
the Post Office authorities preferred to 
have letters registered if they contained 
anything of value. There wasonelittle 
obstacle to registration still left, and 
that was the charge for the envelope. 
He had been more than once told there 
was a farthing to pay. Now, he did 
not carry farthings, and he had had to 
pay a halfpenny for an envelope. He 
suggested to the right hon. Gentleman 
that it would be far better to have the 
2d. charged for registration cover the 
cost of the envelope. The envelope 
was not worth a farthing, and even if 
it were the Post Office could well afford 
to forego it. A round sum was always 
preferable to a broken sum, and in 
point of revenue he did not think the 
Post Office would be the loser by the 
change. This was the matter he wished 
to raise. Twice the right hon. Gentle- 
man had kindly said he would attend to 
it; and he (Mr. Warton) hoped that 
upon the third time of asking the right 
hon. Gentleman would think it desirable 
to effect the proposed improvement. 

Mr. O’BRIEN wished to call the 
attention of the Postmaster General to 
the matter which was raised in a Ques- 
tion he put to the right hon. Gentleman 
the other day. He asked why it was 
that Mr. Thomas Walsh, who was Post- 
master at Castletownshend, and who 
had been convicted under the Crimes 
Act and sentenced to four months’ im- 
prisonment, and whose sentence was 
confirmed on appeal, was reinstated in 
the position of Postmaster upon his re- 
lease? He also asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it was not a fact 
that postal employés who had been ar- 
rested under the Peace Preservation Act 
merely as suspects, without ever having 
been convicted at all, had been dismissed 
from theiremployment. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in reply, said he was not 
aware of any such cases to which he 
(Mr. O’Brien) had referred. He (Mr. 
O’Brien) had since only been able to 
come across one case; it was that of 
E. J. Barrett, a telegraphist in County 
Galway. Barrett was arrested under the 
Coercion Act upon some general sus- 
picion. He was imprisoned in Galway 
Prison for five months. He was then 
released, and application was made for 
his re-instatement in the Telegraph Ser- 
vice, but without avail. The unfortu- 
nate young fellow had thus lost the 
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means of obtaining a livelihood. Not 
only had he lost his employment, but he 
had ever since been persecuted by the 
police—in fact, he was‘practically ruined. 
He (Mr. O’Brien) was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman was a little more anxi- 
ous than most of his class to steer an 
even course ; and he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, if a man convicted 
of the serious offence of threatening 
letter-writing was to be reinstated in 
his former position, a man against whom 
no serious charge was ever made—cer- 
tainly never substantiated—would ex- 
perience equal indulgence from the right 
hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. HEALY said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) 
had stated the facts with more modera- 
tion than the hardship of Barrett’s case 
justified. Barrett was the sole support 
of aged parents, and simply because he 
was merely suspected of crime he had 
been peremptorily dismissed the Postal 
Service. Walsh, however, happened to 
be a man of Orange sympathies. He 
was convicted by the Resident Magis- 
trate, and his sentence was confirmed on 
appeal by Mr. Ferguson, County Judge 
at Cork. In response to an appeal ad 
misericordia, Mr. Walsh was released 
from gaol, and the Postmaster General 
now told the Committee that the release 
was tantamount to an admission by the 
Government that Mr. Walsh was not 
guilty at all. Of course, it was rather 
hard to blame the Postmaster General 
himself; but he did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman was so much in the 
hands of his officials. Up to the present 
the right hon. Gentleman had certainly 
given the impression that he acted upon 
his own responsibility. Though his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mallow had only 
mentioned the case of Barrett, it was 
not the only case of hardship which 
happened under the Coercion Act. He 
did not think the release of Walsh was 
tantamount to an admission of his inno- 
cence. They might be told that the re- 
lease of Mr. Hastings was an admission 
of his innocence, Mr. Hastings having 
pleaded guilty at the trial. It wasclear 
the Postmaster General must not accept 
the release of men by Government favour 
in Ireland as tantamount to an admis- 
sion of innocence. The Government 
convicted Walsh, through the Resident 
Magistrate, of sending a threatening 
letter. Not only was the man convicted, 
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but his sentence was confirmed on appeal 
by the County Court Judge. A case, 
however, was got up in the man’s favour, 
and the Lords Justices released him from 
prison. It was a very extraordinary 
thing, however, that the Postmaster 
General should fall in with this friendly 
arrangement, because how did he sup- 
pose that the people of that locality 
could have any confidence in the ad- 
ministration of justice? Barrett was 
only arrested on suspicion. Was his 
release tantamount to an admission of 
his innocence? He was released from 
gaol just as Mr. Walsh was. Why was 
he not reinstated in the position he had 
formerly occupied? He (Mr. Healy) 
did not think that even the ingenuity of 
the right hon. Gentleman could find an 
answer. Were they to have in future 
the Postal Department in Ireland con- 
ducted upon Orange principles; were 
they to add the Department of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the other Depart- 
ments that were conducted solely to 
please the Orange faction? The people 
were asked to place confidence in the 
Departments of the State ; but how could 
they do so under present circumstances ? 
Why was a different measure of justice 
meted out to Mr. Walsh than to Mr. 
Barrett ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he had only 
one word to say with reference to the 
issue of postal orders. They all knew 
that postal orders were very convenient 
forms of sending money; but the diffi- 
culty about them was that they did not 
easily adapt themselves to sending odd 
sums. What he had to ask was, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider if it was not possible, by some 
means of affixing stamps, to make up 
any difference required ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: We are going to 
move in the direction the hon. Gentle- 
man suggests. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, a few days 
ago, the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General gave a reply which he 
(Mr. Biggar) did not exactly follow to 
a Question with regard to the postal 
arrangements on Tory Island. Tory 
Island stood some distance from the 
mainland, and there had been some 
difficulty in getting the mails conveyed 
to and fro. Some time ago, he asked a 
Question with regard to the class of 
—— who carried letters in Ireland. 

n some instances he had heard that the 
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remuneration was exceedinglysmall. He 
understood that the rate of pay depended 
upon the rate of wages in the locality ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General promised that, if he 
(Mr. Biggar) would draw attention to 
particular cases, he would investigate 
them. Now, he (Mr. Biggar) did not 
wish to make himself the champion of 
individual persons, possibly persons of 
no merit, and who did not deserve to be 
supported. Besides, it was a very in- 
discreet reply on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman, for the very reason that 
it led a number of people in Ireland to 
suppose that he (Mr. Biggar) was able 
to use influence with the right hon. 
Gentleman. He considered it was very 
desirable that the Post Office officials in 
Ireland should receive reasonable remu- 
neration. The postal arrangements in 
County Cavan were of a most unsatis- 
factory nature. There was no inter- 
communication between the different 
parts of the country for postal purposes. 
If a letter had to be sent from one part 
of Cavan to another it was usually sent 
up to Dublin, and then sent to its desti- 
nation, which probably was only a few 
miles from the place where it was 
posted. He should imagine it was pos- 
sible to make arrangements whereby a 
letter posted at one place could be de- 
livered at a place 20 miles distant under 
two days. Such was the state of things 
in Cavan. He had no doubt the same 
state of things prevailed in other parts 
of Ireland; and, therefore, he trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fawcett) 
would apply some remedy. 

Mr. FAWCETT: With regard to the 
question put to me by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), I shall be 
very glad indeed to consider his sug- 
gestions. Of course, my opinion on 
such points is not worth anything at all 
compared with that of the practical 
officers who for years have had under 
their special consideration arrangements 
connected with the carrying of mails; 
but it strikes me that one of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposalsis surrounded 
by some difficulty. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposes that at a station like 
Rugby, for instance, there should be a 
removable letter-box on the platform, 
and that such letter-box should be kept 
open until the last moment and then 
put in the train, Ho does not seem to 
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make any provision for sorting, so that 

it is just possible you will have North 
letters going South and South letters 
going North. I should like to know 
how the right hon. Gentleman would 
get over such a difficulty as I have fore- 
shadowed ; but still I will very carefully 
consider the matter. In order that I 
may not make any mistake in laying 
the subject before the practical officers 
of the Department, perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman would write me 4 short 
letter describing his plan. With regard 
to what was said by the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), I shall be much 
obliged if the hon. Gentleman will send 
a copy of the letter he has received as to 
the delay in the conveyance of mails be- 
tween Glasgow and Sligo. As to the gene- 
ra] question of the acceleration of mails 
between Sligo and Dublin, I have only to 
say that the acceleration of the Irish mails 
is now the most pressing question en- 
gaging the attention of the Department. 
We are now on the point of settling a 
new time table between London and 
Kingstown ; when that is settled we shall 
be in a position to effect an acceleration 
in regard to the Irish Provincial towns. 
I may remark here that I fully recognize 
that the acceleration of the Irish mails 
to the Provincial towns in Ireland is far 
more important than it is to Dublin, be- 
cause Dublin now gets its letters at con- 
venient times, and letters leave the City 
at convenient times. But I am aware 
that in the case of many Provincial 
towns there is not sufficient time given 
to answer a letter the same day it is 
received. One of the chief obstacles 
would be removed if the Railway Com- 
panies are willing to accept a reason- 
able increase of payment for an acce- 
lerated service. ‘Therefore, nothing 
will- promote acceleration of mails so 
much as that hon. Gentlemen from Ire- 
land should do what they can to bring 
their opinions to bear on the Railway 
Companies, and cause them to be reason- 
able in the terms they demand from the 
Government. With regard to the case 
of Mr. Barrett, brought under my no- 
tice by the hon. Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien), and the hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), I have to 
say I have an indistinct recollection of 
the case. I searched the records at the 
Office diligently yesterday, but I could 
not find a single instance of a man 
being dismissed under the cireumstances 
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alleged. I may have overlooked it; 
but I assure the hon. Gentlemen that 
I will look into this case carefully on 
Monday, and I will communicate to 
them either in the House or by letter 
what the result of my inquiry is. The 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
has referred to three questions. One 
question was the conveyance of mails to 
Tory Island. Yesterday the hon. Gen- 
tleman asked me whether I refused 
to make a contract for conveyance of 
mails to Tory Island on certain terms. 
What I said in reply—and I am willing 
to repeat it—was that if the hon. Gentle- 
man knows any suitable person who 
will convey the mails upon the terms 
mentioned in his question I shall be at 
once glad to enter into the contract. 
The hon. Gentleman also complained of 
the general postal arrangements in 
Cavan. The remarks I made in respect 
to Sligo also apply to Cavan. As to 
the question of the pay of letter carriers, 
Ihave only again to say that if the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Biggar) knows of any 
particular cases that might have been 
overlooked by the Department, I shall 
be much obliged to him if he will bring 
them under my notice. The suggestion 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) is really one he 
should address to the Treasury rather 
than to me; because in anything in- 
volving expenditure, however small, the 
Treasury is supreme over the Post Office. 
But I will take the suggestion into con- 
sideration. I am sorry I forgot to do 
so before. And with regard to what 
was said by the hon. Member for Pres- 
ton (Mr. Tomlinson) with reference to 
postal orders, I am glad to tell him 
that on the 2nd of June a new scheme, 
such as that which he indicated, will 
come into operation. I believe the effect 
of that scheme will be to greatly extend 
the use of postal orders. We shall in- 
troduce new denominations of postal 
orders, which I need not describe now; 
but the result will be that any broken 
sum up to £1 may be sent by using 
postal orders, and putting not more than 
five stamps on the back of the orders. 
The. use of postal orders has enormously 
increased. The year they were intro- 
duced we estimated that we should issue 
about 50,000 a-week. That estimate 
has already been exceeded by more than 
500 per cent, and the number now 
issued is 270,000 a-week, or more than 
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12,000,000 a-year. I believe that when 
the new scheme comes into operation 
this means of sending small sums of 
money will be still more largely used 
by the public than it has been up to the 
jase a The question raised by the hon. 
ember for Westmeath (Mr. T. D. Sulli- 
van) is one over which I have no control 
whatever. The distribution of Parlia- 
mentary Papers is undertaken by the ~ 
Vote Office under the superintendence 
of the Speaker, and I have no power to 
alter or enlarge the area within which 
the Parliamentary Papers are delivered. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westmeath had only to notify 
to the Vote Office that he wanted cer- 
tain Papers and Books kept for him and 
he would find his wishes complied with. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would take 
the matter into further consideration, 
because it was extremely desirable that 
the Parliamentary Books and Papers 
should be delivered to Members when 
in the country as well as when in town. 

Mr. HEALY said the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman was very skil- 
ful ; but that was only one branch of the 
question, and he had adroitly avoided 
dealing with the case of Mr. Walsh. 
They must pin the right hon. Gentleman 
to the case of Mr. Walsh. It was no 
answer to them to say what Mr. Bar- 
rett had done; that was not the ques- 
tion. The question was why Mr. Walsh 
had been treated in this way; and they 
wanted to know from the Postmaster 
General whether he was satisfied with 
the conduct of matters in his Depart- 
ment? They had had enough of the 
Chief Secretary’s dealings with Orange 
magistrates ; but if the Government were 
to import Orangemen into the Post Office 
there was no knowing where things 
would stop. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, it was extremely 
novel to hear that he had strong Orange 
sympathies. So far as he understood 
this case, it seemed to him to stand in 
exactly the same position as that of 
several persons who had been released 
after having been imprisoned under the 
Peace Preservation Act, and who had 
been re-appointed to their posts. He 
would, however, look into the matter 
again. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he and bis hon. 
Friends, of course, acquitted the Post- 
master General of any personal know- 
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ledge of matters of this kind; but, un- 
questionably, the feeling in the neigh- 
bourhood was that this man’s rein- 
statement was due directly to Orange 
sympathies. He could not for a mo- 
ment understand how so clear-minded a 
Gentleman as the Postmaster General 
could be deceived by this case of a per- 
son arrested under the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act. This was the case of a person 
convicted by the tribunal established by 
that Act—convicted by two Resident 
Magistrates ; who appealed to the County 
Court Judge, who, on a review of the 
evidence, deliberately confirmed the 
judgment of the Court below. After- 
wards, of course, the magistrates, for 
reasons of their own, got this man re- 
leased. The whole thing had been 
managed in camera, and this man got 
his release just as a man sentenced to 
penal servitude got his release after a 
certain length of time. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, there 
was to be a new post office at Mullingar ; 
but there had been great delay in the 
matter, much to the surprise of the 
people in that neighbourhood. There 
had been a rumour that a change of 
site had been decided on, and he would 
like to know whether progress was 
being made in that matter ? 

Mr. FAWCETT said, his memory 
was not quite clear, but he would in- 
quire. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £18,000, Post Office Packet Ser- 
vice. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked why 
this sum of £18,000 was not proposed 
in July last, or in August, when the 
Supplementary Estimates were before 
the House; and why the whole of these 
subsidies and contracts forthe Post Office 
were not placed, as they used to be, 
under one head? Under this Supple- 
mentary Estimate there were, for ex- 
ample, under Class V., 10 subsidies to 
the Castle Mail Packet Company ; and, 
again, in Vote 3, for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade, there was a sum of 
£4,800 to the Aden and Zanzibar Packet 
Service. That seemed to be a very incon- 
venient and a new practice. He would 
like to have some explanation. 

Mr. FAWOETT said, this Vote of 
£18,000 was exceptional. Last year 
the Government proposed to enter into 
@ certain contract which would save 
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something like £16,000, if accepted, for 
the conveyance of the Irish Mails by 
the London and North-Western Rail- 
way to Kingstown. It was not neces- 
sary to go through a long controversy ; 
but the House rejected that proposal, 
and the Government reve to the 
proposal of the Dublin Steam Packet 
Company. When the Estimates were 
made out last year they were made up 
on the supposition that the new service 
would be accepted by the House, and 
would agree to saving £16,000. There- 
fore, this was not an additional charge, 
but was a charge rendered necessary, 
because certain expected savings did 
not take place. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
his question had no reference to that 
matter. It was, why this Supplementary 
Estimate had not been proposed at the 
end of last Session ? 

Mr. FAWCETT replied, that when 
the Supplementary Estimates were made 
up the Government had not got the 
sanction of Parliament to the new ar- 
rangement. It was almost the very last 
thing done in the Session. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the Aden 
and Zanzibar subsidy ought not to come 
into the Postal Contracts. That service 
was muintained for putting down the 
Slave Trade. It was represented to the 
Government by our Consul at Zanzibar 
that there was nothing more effective 
for stopping the Slave Trade than re- 
peated visits of the mail steamers; and 
he, on that account, urged the payment 
of this subsidy. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked whether any 
change had been made in the amount of 
payment for the conveyance of the Scotch 
mails between Glasgow and Ardrossan ? 
He also wished to have the opinion of 
the Postmaster General on the expe- 
diency of making a contract for con- 
veying mails between Larne and Stran- 
raer. To make a contract for that route 
would be an absurdity ; for the only part 
of Ireland that would get any benefit 
by that route was the county of Antrim. 
Letters posted in any part of Scotland 
as far East as Edinburgh late in the 
evening were delivered in Belfast the 
following morning. With regard to the 
mails from England by way of Holy- 
head and Kingstown, in all the Irish 
counties except Antrim letters were de- 
livered sooner by the present route than 
they could possibly be by the Larne 
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and Stranraer route. It was possible 
that a little time might be saved to 
Belfast; but he did not believe that 
that would be the case under the 
proposed arrangements. He urged 
the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General not to be led away by 
restless people to make changes where 
no changes were required. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that no decision 
had beencome to with regard to the Larne 
and Stranraer project, and he could as- 
sure the hon. Member that his remarks 
would be considered. With regard to 
the mails between Glasgow and Ireland, 
the Post Office took the cheapest routes 
they could get. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was not dis- 
posed to raise any objections; but what 
was the sum asked? In former times it 
was only a nominal sum. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that in former 
times the mails were conveyed on no- 
minal terms; but the owners of the 
steamers made certain stipulations, one 
of which was that if mails were sent by 
any other route they should make a 
charge. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 
Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [13th March] reported. 


First Resolution. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury to take steps 
that would insure an impartial distribu- 
tion of advertisements emanating from 
the Board of Works in Ireland, so as to 
include newspapers of National politics. 
He wished also to draw attention to the 
fact that the Board of Works had ob- 
tained possession of a number of monu- 
ments in Ireland, amongst others an old 
castle in the town of Clankilly, on which 
it had been the custom for 200 years to 
run up a flag. As soon as they took 
possession of this old structure they an- 
nounced that the practice to which he 
had referred would be put a stop to, 
notwithstanding that the mason of the 
Board of Works had so far recognized 
the right of the people as to fix some 
iron holdfasts into the wall to carry the 
flagstaff. He trusted the hon. Gentle- 
man would, in order to gratify the 
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people of the district, take such steps 
as would prevent the custom being in- 
terfered with. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR said, that the 
device on the flag was of a very innocent 
character. On one side of the flag there 
was a serpent, and on the other a harp. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had not 
seen the newspapers referred to by the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy); 
but he would make inquiries into the 
matter, and also into the action of the 
Board of Works in Ireland with refer- 
ence to the custom of running up a flag 
on St. Patrick’s Day at the old castle 
mentioned. He had not had an oppor- 
tunity yet of examining the Report of 
the Surveyor. 

Mr. DEASY asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury to reconsider his 
decision of last night with reference to 
the harbour at Kinsale. He (Mr. Deasy) 
maintained that the quay at present 
projected was absolutely of no value. 
One of the Commissioners had stated 
that it would cost, at least, £100,000 to 
make it of any use. He asked the hon. 
Gentleman to suspend the operations at 
Kinsale until the Report of those gen- 
tlemen who were making inquiries was 
sent in. 

Mr. COURTNEY was unable to say 
any more than that he would look into 
the matter. 


Resolution agreed to. 
The next Four Resolutions agreed to. 


Sixth Resolution. 


Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
wished to call attention to the serious 
objection there was to the charge of 
£100 only appearing under this Vote as 
a contribution towards the construction 
of a railway for the convenience of the 
Government Establishment at Dartmoor, 
whereas there was a further sum of 
£2,400 included elsewhere. It was not 
according to the usual practice to appro- 
priate savings on a Vote to an entirely 
new service. With regard to the con- 
tribution of £2,500, nothing appeared 
to him more liable to abuse than an 
arrangement of this kind between a 
Company and the Government. He 
said that, on principle, a contribution to 
a railway was an objectionable thing, 
and that it ought to be made the sub- 
ject of a special Estimate. He was ata 
oss to understand why £100 was taken, 
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whereas £2,500 was really required, 
and why the amount came forward in 
the Supplementary Estimates. The Vote 
appeared to him objectionable on all 
grounds; and he was unwilling to allow 
it to pass without drawing to it the 
attention of the House. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, a brief history 
of the Vote might be interesting to the 
House. The railway in question was 
one that would greatly facilitate the 
supplies to Dartmoor Prison; and when 
it was projected an application was made 
to allow some of the convicts at the 
prison to assist in its construction. The 
calculations which were submitted to 
the Treasury from the Home Office 
showed that the saving effected by the 
railway would be very much greater 
than the full estimated cost of the labour 
of supplying the prison. Subsequently, 
it was found inconvenient to employ 
convict labour; and it was decided that, 
instead of keeping so many convicts at 
work upon the railway, there should be 
a grant of a certain sum of money rather 
less than the estimated cost of convict 
labour, the money to be paid when the 
railway was completed, and it was upon 
that ground that the amount came for- 
ward in the Supplementary Estimates. 
If it had been known when the Esti- 
mates were being prepared that the 
railway would be completed in the year, 
it would have been their duty to put 
this amount in the Estimates; but the 
Government had no such knowledge. 
The right hon. Gentleman complained 
that the Government were submitting a 
Vote of £100, when, in fact, they were 
asking the House to sanction a Vote 
for £2,500. That objection would lie, 
no doubt, if on the face of the Vote the 
Government had not given full informa- 
tion to the House that the Vote itself 
involved the sanction of an expenditure 
of £2,500. There was not the least 
attempt to withdraw from the House 
full knowledge of the expenditure to 
which it would be committed by voting 
this sum of £100. Either the Govern- 
ment must have presented a Vote to the 
House giving an exaggerated estimate 
of the expenditure under this particular 
head, or they must have presented a 
Vote which represented the true increase 
of expenditure. They had taken the 
utmost pains to prevent any misconcep- 
tion by giving the fullest particulars to 
the House; and had they adopted the 
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course of proposing an Estimate of 
£2,500, the result would have been that 
under the general head the expenditure 
for the year would have been £413,600, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, it was only 
£411,260. In that way they would 
have presented to the House a totally 
unreal Estimate, instead of an accurate 
account of the expenditure incurred. It 
was quite true that the Government only 
asked for a limited sum, and that it in- 
volved the sanction of the House to a 
much larger sum. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, therefore, deserved the thanks of 
the House for calling attention to this 
matter. It was within the well-under- 
stood practice of the Treasury, if there 
were a surplus under one sub-head of 
the Vote, to transfer it to another sub- 
head of the same Vote; and it was also 
in the power of the Treasury to set up a 
new sub-head if it was covered by the 
Resolution which sanctioned the whole 
of the Vote. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
begged to thank the hon. Gentleman for 
his explanation ; but he could not agree 
with his view that the setting up of a 
new sub-head on a Supplementary Esti- 
mate was within the well-known prac- 
tice of the Treasury. To him it ap- 
peared something quite new, and he re- 
garded the Supplementary Vote as illu- 
sory, because it would appear that a 
small sum only was asked for, whereas a 
much larger expenditure was sanctioned 
by the passing of the Vote. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, this was a 
very peculiar case. Supposing it had 
not been necessary to take this £100, 
they would never have heard anything 
about the £2,500. They, had had a 
very elaborate explanation, but it did 
not alter the peculiar aspect of the 
case. 


Resolution agreed to. 
The next Two Resolutions agreed to. 


Twelfth Resolution. 


Mr. SEXTON begged to move that 
the Report of this Vote be postponed 
until to-morrow. It had been arranged 
that on this Vote he should call attention 
to the case of Mr. Eyre Preston, and 
that the Chief Secretary skould deliver 
the reply of the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, was not in his 
place ; and though he (Mr. Sexton) did 
not blame him, it was obvious that under 
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such circumstances the discussion could 
not be taken. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Resolution be postponed,”—( Mr. 
Sexton,)—put, and agreed to. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Postponed Resolution to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


MOTION. 


—_ 9 ———_ 


LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hreszerrt, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders under “ The Land 
Drainage Act, 1861,” ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hisserr and Secretary Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 137.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 15th March, 1884. 





The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Civit Services (SuppLementary Esrti- 
MATES, 1883-4)—Ciass V.—ForEIGN AND 

* Corontat SERVICES. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_90 —— 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN). 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Before 


the Order of the Day is read, I should 
like to know from my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for War, If the Go- 
vernment have received any further 
intelligence from Egypt ; and I will also 
ask, if he can explain how it is that at 
12 o’clock there were no Members of 
the Government in the House ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, in reply to the Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I may say that Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
information from General Graham since 
the telegram received last night, which 
appears in the newspapers this morn- 
ing. I think also that no further infor- 
mation—or, at any rate, no recent infor- 
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mation—has been received from Khar- 
toum. It appears that the telegraph 
service has been interrupted for two or 
three days between Khartoum and 
Shendy. A steamer arrived either yes- 
terday or the day before at Shendy from 
Khartoum, which had been fired at on 
the way and it is, therefore, assumed 
that some of the tribes in that part of 
the country have risen. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Can the noble Marquess say what is the 
date of the latest communication received 
by the Government from General Gor- 
don ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I think the last communication was re- 
ceived on Thursday. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Has any 
information been received from Assouan ? 
I want to know what is going on there. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No; there is no intelligence whatever 
from Assouan, and nothing that I am 
aware of is taking place in that part of 
the country. In reference to the other 
Question put to me a short time ago by 
the right hon. Gentleman, as to the pre- 
sence of Members of the Government 
when the House met, I may say that 
the House was formed not very long 
after 12 o’clock, and there were a con- 
siderable number of Members of the Go- 
vernment present at the time. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Can 
the noble Marquess give the House any 
authentic list of the numbers of officers 
and men killed and wounded in the 
recent engagement ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The telegram published this morning 
from General Graham contains, I be- 
lieve, an accurate account of the officers 
killed and wounded in the recent en- 
gagement. I am not certain yet whether 
the list of men has arrived. If it has 
arrived, it has not been published, be- 
cause the numbers have not yet been 
identified. Every information of that 
sort will be published in the news- 
papers as soon as possible. . 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: Has the 
British regiment sent up the Nile gone 
to Assouan or Assiout ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I believe the British battalion sent up 
the Nile has gone to Assiout. 

Mr. RAIKES asked the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, If it was not the fact 
that there was not a single Member of 
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the Government in the House when he 
(Sir Thomas Brassey) entered at 20 
minutes past 12? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY said, he 
believed there were several in other 
parts of the House. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—9—— 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


EGYPT (EASTERN SOUDAN)—MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS. 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, in 
rising, according to Notice, to call atten- 
tion to the enforced abandonmezt of 
Khartoum, and of the Eastern Soudan ; 
and to move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it will 
be highly discreditable to this Country if Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, who are responsible for 
Egypt, abandon these territories to slavery 
and barbarism, and that the only satisfactory 
settlement of the disorders in the Soudan will 
be the appointment of a British Governor Gene- 
ral to restore order and to develop civilization 
in those Countries, in friendly co-operation with 
the Sovereign Power,” 


said, that he had had this Resolution 
upon the Paper for two successive Fri- 
day nights, and it was only for the con- 
venience of the Government that he 
had not brought it forward. In view 
of the present cundition of affairs in 
Egypt, the question was, if possible, of 
more gravity than it had ever assumed 
before. The importance of the news 
from Khartoum could hardly be exag- 
gerated. The House had been made 
aware, from the statement just made 
by the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for War, that the communi- 
cations between the Government centre 
of the Soudan and Her Majesty’s Re- 
presentatives in Egypt had been cut off 
for some days; and he, therefore, desired 
to call attention to a remarkable state- 
ment, almost prophetic in its character, 
which came from General Gordon upon 
this subject a few days ago, and in regard 
to which he (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) had 
endeavoured in vain to obtain a declara- 
tion from the noble Marquess. On the 
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6th of this month, General Gordon told 
the Correspondent of The Times, who was 
also Agent General of Her Majesty at 
Khartoum, that— 

_ “The emissaries of the Mahdi would sueceed 
in raising the tribes between Khartoum and 
Berber. That was not owing to discontent, 
but to fear, caused by the announcement of the 


policy of the Government in regard to the 
abandonment of the Soudan.” 


The Correspondent said— 


“We cannot blame these people for rising 
when no definite sign is shown of establishing a 
permanent Government here ; ”’ 


and he added these important words— 


“Tf Her Majesty's Government do not act 
promptly, General Graham’s victory will go for 
nought, and with the useless expenditure of 
blood the effect of it will evaporate.” 


He begged the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the concluding sentence— 

“T do not believe we shall send any more 
telegrams, for it is no longer a question of 
days, but of hours.’’ 

The telegraph wire was now broken, 
and communication between Khartoum 
and Cairo was at present impossible ; 
and, for all Her Majesty’s Government 
knew, a grave catastrophe might have 
happened in that region. The Resolu- 
tion he (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) had 
placed on the Paper, in his judgment, 
afforded the only means of escape to 
Her Majesty’s Government from the 
embarrassments in which they had in- 
volved themselves and the country, and 
the only hope in the future for the people 
of these vast regions now depending upon 
us. It would be in the highest degree 
discreditable to this country if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, who were responsible 
for the Government of Egypt, were now 
to abandon the Soudan to slavery and 
barbarism. The only satisfactory settle- 
ment of the disorders would be the ap- 
pointment of a British Governor Gene- 
ral to restore order, and to develop civi- 
lization in those countries, in friendly 
co-operation with the Sovereign Power. 
His proposal was perfectly feasible, and 
had practically been resorted to before. 
Both Sir Samuel Baker and General 
Gordon in previous years had held, fora 
brief period at any rate, complete com- 
mand in those regions, and that com- 
plete command had been exercised with 
the most beneficial results. The gravity 
of the situation was not confined to the 
Soudan. Another newspaper Oorre- 
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spondent, the Correspondent of The 
Standard—telegraphed on Thursday that 
the serious state of affairs in Egypt was 
causing the gravest apprehension— 

“A steady downward movement towards 
chaos having set in. Notenly were brigandage 
and crimes of violence largely on the increase, 
but the collection of taxes was becoming daily 
more difficult ; dissensions existed in high quar- 
ters, which gave rise to great discontent; offi- 
cials refused to work; and the people, left to 
their own devices, were rapidly acquiring a law- 
less and reckless spirit hitherto unknown in 
Egypt.” 

The Correspondent went on to say that 
the result of his own observation 
enabled him to echo the universal 
ery of discontent which came from all 
parts of Egypt as to the remarkable and 
manifest failure of our attempt to intro- 
duce judicial and other reforms, and at 
the absence of a fixed and steadfast 
Government. That was a most deplor- 
able picture. General Gordon was in 
extremis at Khartoum, finding that his 
Siave Proclamation was completely use- 
less, and that the Administration of Egypt 
itself was falling into a state of utter 
and ruinous chaos. He (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) asked the House, and through 
the medium of the House he asked the 
country, what possible alternative there 
was for Her Majesty’s Government but 
to declare their policy, and, as he sug- 
gested, to announce to the world that 
they intended to undertake the entire 
Administration of Egypt, and to bring 
about order, good government, and 
civilization in the Soudan? It was the 
uncertainty which prevailed with re- 
gard to the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that was creating the present 
state of confusion and disorder in Egypt, 
and that had brought about the recent 
disasters. The distinguished Prime Minis- 
ter of Egypt—Cherif Pasha—whom the 
Government had driven from Office not 
long ago, while still in power, although 
he was at the time dependent upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, and knew that 
his fate rested in their hands, was bold 
enough to state to Sir Evelyn Baring— 

“T earnestly beg you to submit these views 
to Lord Granville in the name of His Highness 
the Khedive and of His Government, and to re- 
quest an early reply, which will put an end to 
our present state of uncertainty—an uncertainty 
which exhausts us by increasing every day the 


difficulties we have to overcome.” — [Egy 
No. 1 (1884), p. 174.] ida 


That was very strong language, indeed, 
! 


Mr. Ashmead-Lartlett 


{CUMMONS} 
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fer an Egyptian Minister, completely in 
the hands of the Government to use, and 
it was just as applicable now as it was 
on the 2nd January, when Cherif Pasha 
used it. Yet that Minister had been 
driven from Office by the deliberate action 
of Her Majesty’s Government. He (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) had stated that the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
regard to the Soudan, or with regard to 
Egypt generally, had been a policy of 
grievous uncertainty. He had carefully 
examined their policy, and he had been 
able to make out six different phases of 
policy—or rather six different policies— 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government 
within the last 16 months. The first 
was the policy of drift and shirking 
which was pursued after the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir up to the 4th of January, 
1884. Her Majesty’s Ministers tried to 
disclaim responsibility; they refused to 
give advice which would have been bene- 
ficial and have saved thousands of lives; 
they kept screaming over and over again 
that they were not responsible. That 
policy of shirking came to an end on the 
4th of January last, when, in their now 
famous Note to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, they drove Cherif Pasha from 
Office in the most offensive way, and pro- 
claimed what might be termed their re- 
sponsibility in word, though not in deed. 
The next policy, even more disastrous, 
was a policy of reckless, helter-skelter 
withdrawal or scuttling out of the 
Soudan anyhow. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment was ordered to get away as fast as 
it could ; regardless of the consequences, 
caring nothing for the garrisons, for the 
Egyptian soldiers, for the civil popula- 
tion, or anything else. That policy lasted 
until the 17th or 18th of January, when 
they made up their minds to come to 
the third phase, which was to send out 
General Gordon to conduct the with- 
drawal of the garrisons. In the first 
instance, their policy was one of abso- 
lute withdrawal; but, on the 18th of 
January, they decided to send out an 
English Governor General to superin- 
tend that withdrawal. That policy, how- 
ever, was modified very soon afterwards 
by the course of events, which rendered 
it impossible to carry out a naked policy 
of withdrawal, even under the direction 
and with the help of General Gordon. 
Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, 
decided upon attempting a sort of 
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reconstruction of the Administration of 
the affairs of the Soudan, while, at the 
same time, they intended to withdraw 
as quickly as possible. That was the 
fourth phase of their policy. One 
part of this attempt at reconstruction, 
upon which the Prime Minister had 
waxed very eloquent, was the installa- 
tion of petty Sultans upon their ancestral 
Thrones; and to that end Proclamations 
were issued at Khartoum in reference to 
domestic slavery and the Slave Trade. 
But the petty Chiefs could not be 
discovered, or, when discovered, they 
were found to be incapable of conduct- 
ing the ordinary affairs of Government. 
That policy having failed, a fifth period 
followed—namely, a period of hesitation 
and dispute in the Cabinet as to the 
extent of military operations to be under- 
taken. This was from the 4th to the 
12th of February. After the news of 
Baker Pasha’s defeat arrived, Ministers 
began to discover, what all the world 
knew before, that there was a dangerous 
Arab revolt, and that armed interference 
was necessary; but before that the 
Mahdi had been made Sultan of Kordo- 
fan, and all that region had been aban- 
doned to barbarism. No doubt, at that 
period, certain remonstrances had been 
made to England by the Governments of 
France and Turkey, as to the danger 
which would arise to Turkish and French 
Possessions if the Arab revolt were al- 
lowed to spread, and the whole Press of 
the world was deprecating their aban- 
donment of this region to slavery and 
barbarism. The Government accordingly 
came to the conclusion that this Arab 
revolt must be put down by warlike 
operations. That was the fifth period, 
and the fifth period was partly altered 
and extended by a sixth policy, which 
was declared by the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War the other day, 
to the great pleasure of the House, and 
to the utter confusion of a consider- 
able portion of his Colleagues in the 
Cabinet. That policy amounted to the 
indefinite prolongation of the period of 
General Gordon’s Governorship of the 
Soudan. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he would not say an indefinite ; but, at 
any rate, an undetermined period. He 
had certainly put that construction upon 
the language used by the noble Mar- 
quess on Monday last. 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: My 
noble Friend said nothing of the kind. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the noble Marquess distinctly stated 
that it was better General Gordon should 
remain for a longer period than was 
contemplated, rather than adopt the 
alternative of appointing Zebehr Pasha ; 
and he (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) thought 
he was justified in terming that an in- 
definite prolongation of General Gordon’s 
Governorship. He wished now to suggest 
a seventh policy—namely, his own 
policy, the one which was involved in 
the Resolution he had placed upon the 
Paper, and which he thought was. the 
only satisfactory and complete solution 
of the difficulty. This was a solution 
into which Her Majesty’s Government 
were most certainly drifting, and one 
which for their own interest and credit, 
and for the repute of the country, they 
ought to adopt as soon as possible. 
Events were marching on faster than the 
Government could control them. Al- 
ready the Ministry had found themselves 
unable to abandon Khartoum and the 
greater part of the Soudan. They had 
drifted on from struggle to struggle, from 
war to war, from massacre to massacre, 
from the expenditure of £200,900 to the 
expenditure of nearly £1,000,000 with- 
out any reasonable cause, and without 
any possibility of excusing themselves. 
It would be far better to acknowledge 
openly to the country that their policy 
hitherto had been unfortunate through 
circumstances which they alone had not 
foreseen ; that they now perceived they 
had been led into a mistake, and would 
at once repair it; and that now they found 
themselves obliged to adopt a distinct 
and resolute policy. The Government 
had exaggerated the misgovernment of 
the Soudan for the purpose of debate. 
If Egyptian oppression had been so 
gross and atrocious as Her Majesty’s 
Government said it was, why was it 
they had not forbidden the expedition of 
General Hicks and any attempt to re- 
conquer the Soudan in 1£83? They used 
no steps to prevent that reconquest; 
and by so doing, according to their own 
showing, if the government of the 
Soudan by Egypt had been atrocious, 
Her Majesty’s Government stood con- 
victed of having lent their support to the 
attempted re-imposition of one of the 
most hateful tyrannies in the world, 
which they had themselves so frequently 
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denounced, of an oppression worse than 
anything practised by the Turks. The 
effect of the policy of abandonment 
by Her Majesty’s Government had been 
most unfortunate. The mere announce- 
ment of it cost the lives of a large num- 
ber of persons on the Red Sea Coast. 
The House would remember that a very 
able authority at Suakin told them that 
the news had come like a thunderclap 
upon all who were interested in that dis- 
trict, and that it had utterly paralyzed 
General Baker’s efforts. Friendly tribes 
who were wavering had actually made an 
advance half-way to Sinkat for the pur- 
pose of relieving the garrison. Their 
action was paralyzed at once by the news 
of the intended abandonment of the 
Soudan. These Arabs felt that they could 
not run the danger of continuing the 
expedition, without being satisfied that 
England intended to stand by them. 
The House heard now, from information 
which came from General Gordon, that 
he also was paralyzed at Khartoum in 
the same way, by the announcement 
. that we intended to abandon the Sou- 
dan. And what was the town of Khar- 
toum, which the Government proposed 
to give up to barbarism and slavery ? 
It was the great commercial entrepét of 
Central Africa ; it stood at the junction of 
the two Niles, in a position of rare value, 
not only with regard to commerce, but 
also for the defence of Lower Egypt; 
Khartoum enabled the Power who held 
_ it to control the Slave Trade from the 
regions Southward and Eastward, and 
it had a population of about 40,000. It 
was also a position of great strategical 
and political value; and while he spoke 
of the importance of Khartoum he ought 
to add one word as to Kassala—a town 
of 25,000 inhabitants, only second in 
importance to Khartoum — the centre 
of a district of unsurpassed fertility, 
rich in every kind of grain, and abound- 
ing in cattle and wild animals. It was 
easy to retain, because it was close upon 
the Abyssinian Frontier. There were 
6,000 civilians in Kassala; and he 
wanted to know what the Government 
proposed to do with them if they were 
removed to Egypt? Ministers had di- 
rected compensation to be paid for the 
injury inflicted by our Fleet in the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, .and also for 
the destruction occasioned by the in- 
cendiaries; and he presumed that the 
least they could do would be to support 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 


{COMMONS} 
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the unfortunate people whom they forced 
against their will to remove from the 
scene of their natural avocations. A good 
deal had been said as to General Gor- 
don’s opinion in the matter. Gordon was 
a remarkable man, and at times ex- 
pressed remarkable opinions; but, with 
the greatest deference to General Gor- 
don, there could not be the slightest 
doubt that the opinions of the gallant 
Officer were not always the same. Gene- 
ral Gordon, before he came under the 
unfortunate influence of Her Majesty’s 
Government, was undoubtedly strongly 
opposed to the abandonment of the Sou- 
dan; and he (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
believed that, in his heart, General 
Gordon was still opposed to its aban- 
donment, and if he could have his own 
way would not abandon it. He (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) believed it would be 
far better for the Soudan and for Egypt 
if the Government would proclaim Ge- 
neral Gordon, or some other capable 
Englishman, Governor General, with full 
powers to restore and sustain order. If 
the Government sent a telegram to that 
effect to General Gordon, and General 
Gordon then replied that he was not of 
the same opinion, he (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) would be satisfied; but he 
would be satisfied with nothing short of 
that. He believed that General Gordon 
was still in favour of retaining the 
Eastern Soudan—a vast district stretch- 
ing from the White Nile to the Red 
Sea, and from the Nubian Desert to 
the mountains of Abyssinia—a terri- 
tory from 700 to 800 miles in length, 
and from 400 to 500 miles in width. It 
was a district not to be despised—not a 
mere barren waste, but of astonishing 
fertility, as Sir Samuel Baker had testi- 
fied. These regions were of the utmost 
importance to us—their trade was consi- 
derable, amounting to £2,000,000 exports 
into Egypt alone. Sir Samuel Baker’s 
opinion was that if the Soudan were in 
English hands, in a few years we should 
be entiroly independent of the United 
States both for cotton or corn. Many 
other high authorities, among them 
Lord Dufferin—one of those remarkable 
men whom the Prime Minister was so 
fond of praising in the House—had said 
that— 


‘Some persons were inclined to advise Eng- 
land to withdraw altogether from the Soudan ; 
but she could hardly be expected todo so. He 
had pointed out that these territories were 
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capable of preducin 
supply of cotton an 


an almost inexhaustible 
sugar; and that, instead 
of being a burden to the Egyptian Exchequer, 
they might, by good management, be a source 
of wealth to the country, and not cost it one 
farthing.” 

Moreover, all Continental countries com- 
bined in condemning the course of 
abandoning the Soudan. He also had 
to complain of the neglect of which 
the unfortunate Tewfik Bey had been 
the victim ; and must be allowed to ex- 
press his firm conviction that 28,000 
lives sacrificed since August last might 
have been saved had the Government 
acted with energy and promptitude. As 
to slavery, nothing for a long time had 
caused so much dismay as the declara- 
tion in favour of slavery by Gordon. 
Gordon was compelled to take that step 
by the conduct of the Government. 
Taking Sir Evelyn Baring’s version of 
the Proclamation, there could be no 
doubt that the Proclamation had en- 
dorsed not only slave-hunting, but the 
buying and selling of slaves. He did not 
blame Gordon for that Proclamation ; he 
had been sent out with nothing but a 
walking-stick, and he had been coerced 
by the conduct of the Government into 
the sanction of slavery. He was amazed 
that so little notice had been taken in 
that House of the Proclamation of the 
Mahdi as Sultan of Kordofan—a savage, 
sensual conqueror, whose hands were 
red with blood of General Hicks and 
his 10,000 men—while the Government 
was on the Eastern Coast fighting the 
Mahdi’s lieutenant and slaughtering his 
followers by thousands. He asked what 
sort of policy was this? He did not wish 
to be understood as pressing the de- 
spatch of British troops to Khartoum ; 
but General Gordon’s advice to Sir 
Samuel Baker was that 4,000 Turkish 
reserved troops or Indian troops should 
be sent there, and the whole placed 
under the command of an English Gene- 
ral, and also that Sir Samuel Baker 
should be proclaimed Governor General 
ofthe Soudan. He protested against the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government as 
being misleading; as being cowardly 
and humiliating, injuriousto the interests 
of trade and commerce, and encouraging 
toslavery. It was dealing a deadly blow 
to the interests of civilization. He pro- 
tested against the wavering and craven 
spirit which animated that policy, and 
against the Government’s denial and ab- 
negation of their responsibilities. He 
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did not believe these responsibilities 
were too heavy for the spirit and genius 
of the English people. There was 
plenty of enterprize and energy and 
governing power left in the people of 
this country to undertake the burden 
of setting matters in order on the banks 
of the Nile—enough, if need arose, to 
deal with an Empire twice the size of the 
one we possessed. It was this new policy 
of retreat and denial of responsibility 
which made the task so difficult, and 
involved pain and disgrace on this 
country, and caused nothing but loss 
of life and suffering and ruin to the 
unfortunate people with whom we were 
brought into contact. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, in rising to 
move the following Resolution of which 
he had given Notice :— 

“That this House is of opinion that the 
necessity for the great loss of British and Arab 
life, occasioned by our Military operations in 
the Eastern Soudan, has not been made appa- 
rent,” 
said, he did not know if the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) represented the views of the 
Conservative Party as regarded the 
matter under notice; but if he did, all 
he (Mr. Labouchere) could say was that 
the policy advocated by them could only 
be expressed by the one word “‘ grab.” 
Still, there was some excuse for the hon. 
Gentleman. On one pretext or other 
we were to take every country that we 
considered rich and beneficial to us. We 
were to take Egypt and the Soudan, and 
then go forward and take other coun- 
tries, until at length we came down to 
the Atlantic and South Africa, the whole 
Continent being one great Empire. That, 
fortunately, was not the policy of the 
Government. But while the Opposition 
criticized the action of the Government 
in this way, the Radical Members had 
also a complaint to make against them. 
The Vote of Censure was rejected in 
consideration of certain pledges, or 
rather assurances, being given by the 
Government with regard to the limita- 
tion of their military operations near 
Suakin. It was understood with regard 
to that port that we had entered into 
some general pledge to maintain the 
independence of Egypt against any 
attack from the Soudanese, not only in 
Egypt Proper, but in what were called 
the ports of the Red Sea. Soon after 
that, they were told that that was not 
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the only reason operations were under- 
taken at Suakin, but that another object 
was to prevent that place being used as 
a port from which to carry slaves across 
the Red Sea. But Consul Moncrieff 
had expressly stated that Suakin was 
one of the places from which there was 
no slave traffic. Later on the holding 
of Suakin was stated to be necessary in 
order to prevent the Turks from being 
attacked in Arabia by the Soudanese. 
Up to the Vote of Censure it had been 
a policy of rescue and retire on the 
part of the Government; but, at that 
period, the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War, in explaining 
that policy, went further, and declared 
that, to all intents and purposes, we 
were now going to establish our own sway 
in the Eastern Soudan and the ports of 
the Red Sea—not against the Soudanese, 
but against Foreign Powers. That was, 
in effect, the policy proclaimed by the 
noble Marquess. It was a new depar- 
ture; and then the Government fell 
back upon our old friend the route to 
India. Ships were sent to Suakin ; troops 
followed, the object of these operations 
being declared to be one of humanity— 
to relieve the garrisons of Sinkat and 
Tokar. Well, Sinkat fell before this 
small service to humanity could be per- 
formed ; but Tokar still remained. The 
battle of El Teb ensued. The country 
were horrified at the loss of life which 
occurred on that occasion—they did not 
know what the aim and object of the 
slaughter was. In the ranks of the 
Arab Army we found the very persons 
fighting who it was said we were to 
relieve in Tokar. The Radicals had 
protested against this policy of the Go- 
vernment, but had protested in vain, 
being in a small minority. The battle 
of El Teb was then described as a de- 
fensive operation, in the sense that de- 
fensive operations were necessary in 
order to defend a part. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had not thought much of the 
explanation ; but he had understood the 
meaning of it. But what was the plea 
for the next advance—was it the de- 
fence of Suakin, or was it not? The 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War, when questioned on the matter, 
had been unable to give a full reply. 
He had simply stated that he did not 
think the instructions which had been 
sent to General Graham had been 
altered in any material respect. If 


Mr. Labouchere 
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that were so, then General Graham had 
no authority to advance on Berber, and 
it was perfectly easy for the noble Mar- 
quess to say so. The Prime Minister 
had already said so—that there was no 
intention to engage in offensive opera- 
tions. Well, but an advance of 275 
miles across the Desert could hardly be 
called defensive operations to prevent the 
Arabs taking Suakin. They had a right 
to learn distinctly what were the present 
policy and intentions of the Government, 
and what were the present orders given 
to General Graham. Were they simply 
going to defend Suakin for a month or 
six weeks, or were they going to advance 
into the country, involving themselves 
in hostilities against those with whom 
they had no quarrel? He did not know 
what quarrel they had with any of these 
tribes. They sent Gordon to Khartoum 
to evacuate the Soudan, and the Prime 
Minister told them that the Soudanese 
were to be left to enjoy themselves in 
their ‘ancestral homes.’ These an- 
cestral homes appeared to be their 
tombs. How were these men to under- 
stand that they were to have their ances- 
tral homes ; but that for some mysterious 
cause a large number of them were to be 
slaughtered first? At the recent battle 
4,000 Arabs had been killed, and 6,000 
wounded. How were these Arabs, who 
had been fighting for the independence 
of their country, to understand our 
policy and their own position? They 
had a perfect right to go to Suakin. 
Suakin was in the Soudan, they were 
Soudanese, and had a much better right 
to enter the place than the Egyptians 
or the English. The Soudanese had a 
perfect right to rebel against Egyptian 
rule, according to our own Proclamation, 
and yet we slaughtered them. What 
did we slaughter them for, he asked ? 
He should move his Resolution, and, 
though he might not get many to follow 
him into the Lobby, yet do not let the 
Government be deluded by that. These 
massacres were most horrible and re- 
pugnant to the feelings of humanity of 
the people of England, who remem- 
bered that when the Liberals came into 
power it was not to carry out a policy 
of war. They wanted a distinct under- 
standing why these Arabs had been 
killed, and a distinct undertaking that 
no more should be killed. It really 
seemed to him that they were serving 
the God Moloch, and that to him they 
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felt themselves obliged to sacrifice a cer- 
tain number of human lives every year 
and then retire. One year they had 
sacrificed to him in Afghanistan, and 
when they had killed enough they had 
gone away, saying they had no right 
there. Another year, they had sacri- 
ficed to him in Zululand, and had after- 
wards sent back to the Zulus their 
King. Another year, it was in the 
Transvaal, and there they killed a num- 
ber of Boers. [Mr. Asumeap-Bartierr: 
No; they killed us.] At least, if we 
lost our own men, we had done our best 
to kill the Boers. Then we went to 
Egypt on a mission of civilization, the 
force of which the Egyptians did not quite 
see. We killed a few thousands more, 
and made the General who performed 
the feat a Peer with a pension. That 
was not enough, however. Now it was 
the turn of the Soudan, and they went 
there and sacrificed 10,000 or 20,000 
more lives. Why did they do that? 
The Government would not say—they 
appeared to desire to shirk all responsi- 
bility. They first sent General Gordon to 
the Soudan, saying—‘‘ Heis a good and 
eapable man. It is perfectly true he 
changes his opinions every day; but 
what of that? So do we.” The Pall Mali 
Gazette, the other day, had stated that 
whenever Gordon was in doubt as to 
what course to pursue, he pitched a coin 
in the air and left the result to Provi- 
dence—head or tail. Did the Members 
of the Cabinet pitch a coin in the air to 
decide their policy? Was it the fuct 
that one Minister said one thing, and 
another another thing? The noble Mar- 
quess was a sort of Moltke in this mat- 
ter. He would tell them nothing, and 
General Graham did not seem anxious 
to gratify curiosity. The noble Mar- 
quess never received any information ; 
but it never occurred to him to ask for 
anything. He left it all to General 
Graham, and then he told them it was 
perfectly monstrous for the House of 
Commons to interfere in the military 
operations. If the Government did not 
know what course General Graham was 
expected to pursue and what course he 
intended to pursue, was it not easy 
enough to ask him? Let it be distinctly 
understood that there was no desire on 
the part of the Radicals to interfere with 
essentially military operations; but 
there were always political considera- 
tions connected with these operations, 
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and it was like laughing at the House 
to say that they had no right to make 
inquiries as to probable operations at 
Berber, which was 275 miles away from 
the port Her Majesty’s Government de- 
clared to be their object to defend. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. RICHARD, in seconding the 
Resolution, said, he was anxious to take 
that opportunity of recording his in- 
dignant protest against the horrible 
butcheries going on in the Soudan, and 
on pretexts which, in his opinion, with- 
out testing them by any high ideal of 
Christian principle, but on the ordi- 
nary principles of justice, humanity, 
and sound statesmanship, were wholly 
without adequate justification. If there 
were any class of persons in that House 
who were entitled to look back with 
some satisfaction to the course they had 
taken in regard to this miserable Egyp- 
tian business, it was that small mi- 
nority, of which he was one, who, from 
the first, deprecated and denounced our 
armed intervention in Egypt as being 
unjust, unnecessary, and unwise, and as 
likely to involve us, as it had involved 
us, in vague and vast and dangerous re- 
sponsibilities, the end of which no man 
could foresee. Unfortunately, hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite could not share that 
satisfaction, because they, as a body, 
with two or three individual exceptions, 
were so far from disapproving of armed 
intervention that their quarrel with the 
Government was, and is, that they did 
not intervene soon enough, or decisively 
enough, or on a sufficiently large scale. 
And even now, so far as he could make 
out, though they were very chary of be- 
traying their own notions of Egyptian 
policy, they were the advocates of a 
policy of intervention that should be 
unlimited both as to time and space. He 
held the same views that he expressed 
at the beginning of this business, that 
it was a fatal mistake on the part of the 
Government to invade Egypt, for it was 
an invasion, and an unprovoked in- 
vasion. But when he looked at the 
people who now most loudly condemned 
the Government, he found among them 
those who sanctioned, who encouraged, 
who stimulated them into the course 
they took, and he held that those who 
had backed the Government in this 
enterprize must more or less share their 
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responsibility for all the consequences 
that had ensued. He considered that 
the true friends of a man were those 
who, seeing him enter upon a false and 
dangerous path, warned him against the 
first step, and pointed out to him the 
perils he must incur in that direction, 
and not those who stood by to goad him 
on, some by flatteries and some by re- 
proaches, and who, when he had become 
implicated in the difficulties and em- 
barrassments of which he was fore- 
warned, joined to taunt and upbraid 
him. The Government, in his opinion, had 
committed two capital errers—the first, 
by going into Egypt ; and the second, by 
going into the Soudan. He did not 
scruple to say that he was one of those, 
referred to the other night with so much 
disdain by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Orkney (Mr. Laing), who re- 
garded our presence in Egypt as a crime 
and a calamity—a crime, because he held 
- it to be criminal to attack a friendly nation 

who had done us no wrong. to bombard 
its forts, to slaughter thousands of its 
people, to take possession of its country, 
usurp its government, and lay upon it 
heavy financial burdens, merely because 
it suited our convenience to do so. The 
hon. Member for Orkney made, on that 
occasion, a most open and cynical avowal 
of pure national selfishness as a suffi- 
cient and satisfactory foundation for our 
foreign policy. He said, or plainly im- 
plied, that we wanted Egypt; that it 
was necessary and convenient for us to 
have it, on account of our Indian Pos- 
sessions ; and therefore we had a right 
to seize and to hold it. Why, that would 
be a justification for any act of spolia- 
tion, and reminded him of the words of 
one of our poets— 

**So may the ruffian who, with ghostly glide, 
Dagger in hand, steals close to your bedside ; 
Not he, but his emergence forced the door; 
He found it inconvenient to be poor.” 

It seemed to him that there was a 

certain number of Englishmen who held 

this principle—that if anything was 
supposed to be conducive to British 
interests, we had a right to do that 
thing, whatever violation it might in- 
volve of the principles of morality or the 
law of God. But he ventured to declare 
his conviction, which might perhaps 
astonish and affront some hon. Gentle- 
men, that there were greater and more 
sacred things in God’s universe than 
British interests, and those were the 
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interests of truth and justice and 
humanity. The second capital error the 
Government had committed was going 
into the Soudan. Having disclaimed all 
responsibility in regard to that country, 
they ought to have adhered to their 
policy. It was understood that the ex- 
peditions of Hicks Pasha and Baker 
Pasha were undertaken without their 
sanction and against their advice. It was 
true that the Commanders of those ex- 
peditions were, or had been, British 
officers, but they were not) in British 
service; and, for his part, he had no 
respect for those mercenary soldiers who 
sold their swords to whoever would buy 
them, and were ready to fight anywhere, 
or for any cause, without the smallest 
concern as to whether it was just or 
unjust. These men went at their own 
risk, and, of their own accord, placed 
their lives on the hazard of the die, and 
he protested against our being called 
upon to protect them when living, or to 
avenge them when dead. Moreover, he 
could not see what obligations lay upon 
us to relieve the beleaguered garrisons. 
The plea urged was the plea of 
humanity. Well, he had no faith in 
promoting philanthropy by war. He 
could not see what ‘‘ humane” objects 
could be attained by wholesale slaughter 
and devastation. And, in this case, he 
doubted very much whether the in- 
terests of humanity would not have 
been better served by our abstinence 
than by our action. Take the case of 
Sinkat. Judging by what took place at 
Tokar, the probability was that if the 
garrison had surrendered, they would 
have been perfectly safe; but we had 
encouraged them to hold out, and they 
had attempted to cut their way through 
the foe, and so were slaughtered ; 
furnishing another illustration of the 
saying, for which there was good 
authority, that ‘“‘They who take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.” 
But he wished especially to call the 
attention of the House to the reductio ad 
absurdum of the argument of fighting for 
humanity afforded by the case of Tokar. 
The only object of the forward expedi- 
tion was to relieve the garrison of Tokar. 
So said the Prime Minister, so said 
General Graham; for, after the first 
battle, he issued a proclamation. in 
which he said—‘‘ The object of the ex- 
pedition is achieved—Tokar has been 
relieved.” But Tokar needed no relief. 
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It had surrendered nearly a fortnight 
before we went nearit, anda portion of the 
garrison was found afterwards fighting 
con amore with the enemy against us. And 
when we took possession of the town, 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War told us that there were 
some 700 persons within its walls, who 
apparently were dwelling there safely 
and contentedly under the protection of 
Osman Digna’s army, their only danger 
having arisen from our appearance 
there, as shown by the remarkable 
telegram cited by his (Mr. Richard’s) 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), which stated that, 
after the battle, the Arabs were threaten- 
ing to massacre them in revenge for 
their defeat. So that it came to this, 
that we slaughtered 2,000 or 3,000 
Arabs to relieve Tokar, which needed 
no relief, and to rescue 700 persons, 
who were in no danger save from 
our intervention, and we called that 
rendering a service to humanity. 
He had no doubt as to the perfect sin- 
cerity of the Prime Minister, when he 
said that we went into the Soudan in 
the interests of humanity, nor did he 
doubt that it was that prospect and hope 
which reconciled him to the expedition. 
But when the control of events in that 
country was placed in the hands of naval 
and military officers, it was not difficult 
to predict the result. He was not going 
to say anything disrespectful of the 
Military Profession. It was not a pro- 
fession that he admired. To his feel- 
ing it was a dreadful profession ; but 
it was a profession—the business of 
the soldier was to fight, and it was no 
wonder if he liked to have an opportu- 
nity of fighting; but it was difficult to 
conceive of anything more mischievous 
than to place the issues of peace and 
war at the discretion of naval and mili- 
tary officers, who had placed before 
them some of the strongest temptations 
that could assail the human mind in 
favour of fighting. They knew that if 
they were victorious, however great 
might be the odds in their favour and 
against the enemy, they would be hailed 
as great conquerors; they would be 
covered with the most extravagant eulo- 
gies ; that all kinds of honours—decora- 
tions, titles, pensions, would be lavished 
upon them in unmeasured profusion ; 
that they would become the idols of 
society, féted and feasted, flattered and 
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caressed; and in the hands of men so 
tempted we put the issues of peace and 
war, upon whose decision the lives of 
hundreds or thousands of human beings 
depended. And so, in this case, of 
course, when the discretion was left with 
the military, they fought. He never 
spent a more miserable day than he did 
last Sunday week. As he watched the 
crowds of men and women flocking into 
our churches and chapels—churches and 
chapels professedly dedicated to the 
worship of Him whose special and cha- 
racteristic title was the Prince of Peace 
—another picture obtruded itself on his 
imagination in spite of himself, that of 
scores, hundreds, thousands of men lying 
weltering in their blood in that remote 
Arabian country, many of them doomed 
to prolonged and lingering agony; and 
all this havoc was committed upon them 
by the hands of English Christians, and 
for no offence that he could find except 
that they were defending their country 
against invasion. Heregretted morethan 
he could express that the present Go- 
vernment had got itself involved in this 
tremendous fiasco. It was impossible 
to see where this business would end; 
but he took this opportunity of record- 
ing his solemn protest against our inva- 
sion of Egypt in the first place, and then 
against our entering the Soudan, and 
still more against any further military 
operations when every pretence for them 
had been removed. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ this House is of opinion that the necessity for 
the great loss of British and Arab life, occa- 
sioned by our Military operations in the Eastern 
Soudan, has not been made apparent,”—(Mr. 
Labouchere,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that, in the two speeches with 
which the debate had commenced, the 
House had had the advantage of hear- 
ing a clear statement of two opposite 
schools of foreign policy, which had at 
least this in common, that they were 
both schools of extreme thought. On 
the one side they had the speech of the 
hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett), who placed before the House 
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the most far-reaching schemes of policy. 
The vision of the hon. Member seemed 
only to be bounded by the limits of the 
Continent of Africa. The hon. Member 
appeared to be anxious, as far as he 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) was able to 
follow him, that this country should 
undertake the responsibility of the 
government of the Soudan in its widest 
sense, and that, hardly satisfied with 
that, we should step further than the 
limits of the great watershed of Central 
Africa, and should arrogate to ourselves 
extensive rights over regions upon the 
banks of the rivers which fall into 
the Atlantic; for the hon. Member 
thought fit, in that wide and comprehen- 
sive style with which the House was so 
familiar, to allude to matters not only in 
Egypt and the Soudan, but also on the 
Congo; and he seemed to think that 
these questions ought to be treated to- 
gether, and that the influence of Eng- 
land ought to be made predominant on 
the banks both of the Nile and of the 
Congo. He (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
really must ask the permission of the 
House to leave the Congo alone for the 
present, and to confine whatever obser- 
vations he might have to make to the 
subject immediately before the House, 
which in itself was quite far-reaching 
and wide enough. So, on the other side, 
in reply to the hon. Member for Eye, 
there was the speech of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), who 
moved a Resolution to the effect that the 
recent military operations had not suffi- 
cient justification, and criticized Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for having originally 
gone too far, and for being inclined to 
go too far now. The two speeches, toa 
very great extent, answered each other. 
He thought that it must occur to most 
hon. Members that when there were two 
schools of thought like those respec- 
tively represented by the hon. Member 
for Eye and the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, in all probability political truth 
lay somewhere between them, and that 
the course advocated by neither school 
was really that of real wisdom. He 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the actual words of the Motion which 
the hon. Member for Eye had placed 
upon the Paper, but which he did not 
move. The hon. Member had intended 
to call attention to the enforced aban- 
donment of Khartoum and of the Eastern 
Soudan, and to move— 
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“That, in the opinion of this House, it will 
be highly discreditable to this Country if Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, who are responsible for 
Egypt, abandon those territories to slavery and 
barbarism, and that the only satisfactory settle- 
ment of the disorders in the Soudan will be the 
appointment of a British Governor General, to 
restore order and to develop civilization in those 
Countries, in friendly co-operation with the 
Sovereign Power.” 


The House must see in a single moment 
what avery large and comprehensive 
plan that Notice of Motion unfolded. 
The effective portion of that Motion was 
that there was to be a British Governor 
General appointed for the whole of the 
Soudan. He ventured to ask the House 
whether that was a subject which it 
would, on a Saturday afternoon, and at 
a Sitting called more for the purpose of 
discussing certain Votes in Bi ply, be 
willing even to enter upon, andl less to 
decide? The empty condition of the 
Benches of the House was a sufficient 
answer to such a question. After the 
long debates that had recently taken 
place upon the Egyptian Question, the 
House could not be anxious to plunge 
again into this large question, mcre es- 
pecially when the large proposition of 
the hon. Member had not, in the main, 
been supported by any new argument, 
he having contented himself by again 
bringing up those allegations and asser- 
tions which had been prominent in for- 
mer debates, and which made him (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) think that he 
was listening to a second edition of 
the speeches which the hon. Member 
also had made in the discussion upon 
the Vote of Censure and in Commit- 
tee of Supply, when the whole Egyp- 
tian Question was fully gone into. He 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) desired to 
notice, and take exception to, one asser- 
tion which the hon. Member was fond 
of repeating in his speeches, not only 
this but last year —he meant his 
repeated assertion that this country was 
not upon good terms with the Ger- 
man Powers, owing to the policy of the 
Government. As on former occasions, 
so again he begged now most clearly 
to contradict the truth of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s assertion. He believed that at no 
time had the relations between this 
country and the two great German - 
Powers been more friendly or more cor- 
dial. The hon. Member appeared to 
have gathered his information on this 
point from foreign newspapers which 
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did not hold the highest position abroad. 
Not only were our relations with those 
Powers most cordial, but Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were fully sensible of the very 
great importance to this country of main- 
taining the most friendly relations with 
those Powers. The hon. Member had 
spoken of General Gordon as being in 
extremis. That was one of the hon. 
Member’s characteristic phrases, phrases 
of exaggeration, with which the hon. 
Member liked, as it were, to deafen his 
own ears and to alarm himself. It was 
perfectly true that the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War had in- 
formed the House just now that a 
steamer had been fired upon near Khar- 
toum, and that the telegraph wires had 
been cut. He (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) did not wish to make out 
that that intelligence was not the cause 
of anxiety to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but there was no need for the 
note of alarm sounded by the hon. 
Member, in order to call the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to the 
fact, the importance of which they were 
fully aware of. The hon. Member for 
Eye, as on a@ former occasion, had 
thought fit to justify his proposition by 
quoting the authority of Mr. Power, 
whom he described in one part of his 
speech as Her Majesty’s Consul at Khar- 
toum, and in another as Agent General. 
Mr. Power was a man of distinguished 
bravery, and he had remained at his 
ag: at Khartoum, notwithstanding that 

e had had full permission to leave, 
when the town appeared to be in dan- 
ger. That being so, it was all the more 
unfair to bring up alleged quotations 
from conversations, when, in reality, a 
good deal would turn upon particular 
words, the exact character of which 
could hardly be known to hon. Members, 
which quotations might place Mr. Power 
in a very unfair position. In these 
circumstances, he must protest against 
such quotations being brought forward. 
Then the hon. Member went on to refer 
to the internal condition of Egypt. He 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) was sure it 
was not the wish of the House to enter 
on that subject ; and, until the question 
was gone into thoroughly, he did not 
think there was much tse in entering 
upon individual points. The hon. Mem- 
ber also referred to the position of 
Kassala, and as to what was being 
done with regard to a possible ad- 
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vance upon Berber. With regard to 
that point, General Graham’s present 
instructions did not admit of such an ad- 
vance. With regard to Kassala, Her 
Majesty’s Government had no reason to 
suppose that that garrison was being 
hard pressed ; but, even if it were, they 
believed that when the moment came to 
withdraw the garrison, the withdrawal 
could be easily accomplished, because of 
the friendly disposition of the neighbour- 
ing King of Abyssinia. On the Vote 
which would shortly be moved there 
appeared a part of the expenses of a 
mission, which was to attempt to come 
to terms with the King of Abyssinia in 
regard to those various points which, for 
some time past, had been causing a dif- 
ference between the Government of 
Abyssinia and the Government of Egypt. 
The House was aware that the Govern- 
ments of Egypt and Abyssinia had long 
been separated by certain difficulties— 
frontier difficulties regarding the posses- 
sion of the inland districts of Bogos and 
Galabat and the commercial access to, 
and sovereignty over, the Port of Mas- 
sowah and the adjoining coast. There 
were also certain religious difficulties in 
regard to the facilities for the consecra- 
tion of the dignitaries of the Abyssinian 
Church by the representatives of the 
Coptic Patriarch, all of which awaited 
settlement. The Abyssinian Church, 
he need not remind the House, was a 
Christian Church, a fact well known, he 
believed, from the interesting account of 
it in the work of the late Dean Stanley 
on the Eastern Churches. All these 
points it was hoped to settle, and it was 
clear that if a settlement was arrived at, 
the retreat from Kassala and the neigh- 
bouring garrisons would be greatly 
facilitated. Reference had been made 
to what his noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for War had said the other 
night, and the hon. Member for North- 
ampton had attacked the Government 
for alleged inconsistencies in their policy 
relating to the Red Sea Coast. The hon. 
Member said that the first allegation on 
the part of the Government was that 
the possession of parts of that coast 
would facilitate operations with respect 
to the Slave Trade, and that the Govern- 
ment had since dropped that line of 
argument and adopted another. That 
other he called “our old friend—com- 
munication with British India.” No 
doubt, those two arguments were dif- 
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ferent, but they were not inconsistent. 
There was nothing upon which the 
House was more unanimous than the 
suppression of the Slave Trade; and 
what the Government maintained was 
that the Red Sea Coast ought not to be 
- in the hands of any Power which might 
desire, either openly or secretly, to en- 
courage slavery. The suppression of 
the Slave Trade was a British interest, 
and there were no places, as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
had pointed out, where greater facilities 
existed for running in cargoes of slaves, 
than certain points on the shores of the 
Red Sea. The coast, therefore, must be 
closely watched, if the Slave Trade was 
to be be put down at all. Only last 
night, the Committee of Supply voted 
the money for an increase of the Slave 
Trade grant; and as he stated,’ in the 
debate on the Vote of Censure, the ar- 
rangements with regard to the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade which 
were in future to be carried out would 
cover the whole Eastern Coast of 
Africa from Zanzibar to Suakin. The 
Zanzibar Agency had been re-orga- 
nized, and the whole cost of it taken 
over by the Foreign Office ; a consider- 
able increase in the Consular Staff had 
been made on the Coast from Zanzibar 
to Suakin inclusive, although, owing to 
the Consul at Suakin, Mr. Baker, re- 
ceiving, though only temporarily, the 
Khartoum salary, he had not had to in- 
clude the cost of that Consulate in the 
Vote at present. It was also an incident 
in the contract made, and now paid, by 
the Foreign Office, instead of by the Post 
Office, with the British India Steamship 
Company, that they were to give special 
facilities for the movements of these 
Consuls South of Aden; and by the 
activity of those gentlemen, combined 
with that of the Consul at Suakin in the 
Red Sea, they believed that, along the 
whole East Coast of Africa, they would 
so trouble the movements of the slave 
dealers as to accomplish that which had 
been universally recognized to be so 
desirable—namely, to cut off the access 
of the slave dealers to the slave markets ; 
and there would be that constant super- 
vision of the coast which would be the 
cause of great trouble and annoyance to 
the slave traders, because they would 
never know when they would be pounced 
upon. The result would be that the 
operations of the slave traders would be 
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exposed to such uncertainty and trouble 
that the Government believed that the 
trade would rapidly decrease. Therefore, 
from a Slave Trade point of view, there 
was a great deal to be said for the 
statement of the Government, that it was 
most important that the Red Sea Coast 
should be under the control of some 
civilized Power. Another argument 
in connection with the Red Sea Coast, 
which was put forward by his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board and the Secretary 
of State for War, and which he him- 
self did not shrink from, was that 
the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, 
like the Suez Canal, were British in- 
terests also, because they were the 
road to British India. The communi- 
cation between the Mediterranean and 
British India was a matter of interest to 
this country, and would always be so. 
This country, as he had explained in 
some detail in the debate on the Vote of 
Censure, liad always asserted an inte- 
rest in those seas. Aden was one of the 
most valued possessions of the British 
Crown; and the maintenance of the 
lighthouses in the Red Sea had always 
been treated not merely from a commer- 
cial point of view, but also as a political 
question of great moment. The acqui- 
sition of the Island of Perim had 
always been regarded as a bright orna- 
ment in the history of British naval 
enterprize. He would again remind the 
House that this country owned the two 
small islands of Moussa and Aubad in 
those seas. Lord Salisbury, when Se- 
eretary of State for India, had also, with 
great sagacity, made a Treaty in regard 
to the Island of Socotra which prevented 
any other Foreign Power acquiring it. 
The possession of those islands was a 
proof that they desired that the posses- 
sion of the land and territory in the 
neighbourhood of the Red Sea, and 
especially about its mouth, should be a 
matter in regard to which this country 
should have a voice. All these facts 
showed that, quite irrespective.of Party, 
the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden were 
regarded as British interests, and had 
been so for years. In conclusion, he 
would say that he had listened also with 
great interest to*the speech of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Merthy Tydvil 
(Mr. Richard). He welcomed the hon. 
Member on his return to take part in 
their debates; for whether or not any 
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Member of that House agreed with 
his hon. Friend, he was sure that all 
regarded him with respect and sym- 
pathy for the perfect consistency which 
he had always manifested in the ex- 
pression of his principles. It was not 
the good fortune of the Government al- 
ways to be in agreement with his hon. 
Friend, deeply as they sympathized with 
his principles; but he would none the 
less hope, although his hon. Friend had 
on that occasion expressed the intention 
of voting against the Government, that 
he might long be spared to promote that 
great cause of peace which, let him 
assure him, was valued deeply by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he was sorry 
that the noble Lord who had last ad- 
dressed the House (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) was not in his place at that 
moment; but he had no doubt he would 
return before very long, as, of course, 
he (Mr. Bourke) would have liked to 
have addressed the few observations he 
he was about to make more to the noble 
Lord himself than to any other person 
in the House. The speech of the noble 
Lord was remarkable both for what it 
did contain and for what it did not con- 
tain. It certainly did not contain one 
scrap of information on those points on 
which the House wanted information. 
Neither did it deal with the very ex- 
haustive and powerful speech of his 
(Mr. Bourke’s) hon. Friend the Member 
for Eye, and only very slightly with the 
remarks of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere). The noble 
Lord did refer to some of the points of 
the speech of the hon. Member for Eye ; 
but they were by no means the most im- 
portant part of the speech. They might 
be said to embrace only the fringe of the 
subject. The same remark applied also 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. The noble Lord said 
that the two speeches to which he had 
just referred represented two different 
schools of thought, and that the policy 
of the Government steered a course 
which lay between the two. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that what heithad said was that 
political truth probably lay between the 
two extremes. 

Mr. BOURKE: Exactly; and it was 
only natural to suppose that the Govern- 
ment had followed what they conceived 
to be the political truth. As a result, 
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this country, Europe, and the people of 
Egypt believed that ‘ political truth” 
and Her Majesty's Government had 
fallen between two stools. What they 
quarrelled with the Government for was, 
that they had adopted one policy—re- 
presenting one school of policy—at one 
time, and another, representing another 
school, at another time. The natural 
result was that disaster and confusion 
and the condition of things in which they 
found themselves at the present time. 
The noble Lord must have amused the 
House by his concluding remarks ad- 
dressed to the hon. Member for Merthyr 
Tydvil (Mr. Richard). The hymn of 
peace in the future which the noble Lord 
sung at the conclusion of his speech was 
strangely inconsistent with the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government from first to 
last, and particularly with the events 
now taking place near Suakin. The 
noble Lord was, no doubt, perfectly sin- 
cere in the observations which he ad- 
dressed to the hon. Member for Merthyr 
Tydvil; but if he spoke in the same 
strain to his Colleagues, he might well 
say, in the words of the Psalmist— 
“T am for peace, but when I speak 
They are for War.” 

Certainly, that had been the result of 
the deliberations of the Government, 
When the noble Lord put forward the 
policy of the Government as a policy of 
peace, one might say with Hotspur— 
‘* Never did bare and rotton policy 

Colour its workings with such deadly wounds.” 
For every step they had taken had 
brought them into deeper and deeper 
difficulty. From the time they had 
thrust the Sultan out of authority in 
Egypt every step they had taken had 
been marked by blood and carnage. 
The only subject which the House had 
been anxious to hear discussed by the 
Government was that of slavery ; and as 
that was the last opportunity on which 
they would be able to discuss the policy 
of the Government with regard to Egypt, 
he thought it was desirable before the 
debate closed that they should have 
some further explanation of their future 
intentions than they had at present. 
The noble Lord, however, had told 
them nothing. He had certainly told 
them something with respect to the Slave 
Trade—that they had come to an ar- 
rangement with the British India Steam 
Packet Company which would enable 
them to goto the places where the trade 
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was carried on; but he (Mr. Bourke) 
thought that the contract with the Com- 
pany which was lying on the Table did 
not apply to the Red Sea Coast at all. 
The only contract which existed was for 
ships to go between Aden and Zanzibar. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
What I said was, that the number of 
Consuls on the East Coast of Africa had 
been increased, and that it was a par- 
ticular article of this contract that the 
Company should give facilities for carry- 
ing tunes Consuls about. I also stated 
that arrangements had been made, by 
which one one of the Consuls was to 
have been sent to the neighbourhood of 
Suakin, but that Consul Baker, who 
was the Khartoum Consul, was brought 
down to Suakin, so that the particular 
appointment did not figure in the ar- 
rangements. 

Mr. BOURKE said, the noble Lord 
took credit for making the contract; 
but that did not alter his point at all, 
because the contract did not apply to 
that part of Africa—the Coast of the 
Red Sea— which was the subject of their 
discussion. But it seemed to him to be 
a small point, and he should not have 
alluded to it if the noble Lord had not 
made so much of it. These Consular 
matters were of no importance whatever, 
for now that a Proclamation had been 
issued legalizing slavery in the Soudan, 
there would not be the same carriage of 
slaves across to Arabia as there had 
been, because the slave traders, now 
that the status of slavery had been recog- 
nized, would find a sufficient market in 
the Soudan itself. The great and urgent 
question was, what steps were they 
going to take to protect those responsi- 
bilities which they had undertaken in 
the face of Europe with regard to the 
protection of the ports in the Red Sea? 
They were responsibilities such as were 
absolutely new and unknown to this 
country, and had been enforced upon 
them because they would not undertake 
lesser ones. He had no faith whatever 
in the policy of keeping these ports in 
the littoral of the Red Sea being effective, 
either in preserving the peace of the 
Soudan, or of stopping the Slave Trade 
under the conditions upon which Her 
Majesty’s Government had now placed 
slavery. By their Proclamation they had 
legalized the Slave Trade in the Soudan. 
The Government had made a capital 
error in their Soudan policy. No Go- 
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vernment could ever exist in Egypt 
without a peaceful Soudan; and he had 
no faith in the arrangements which the 
Government said they were making for 
the government of the Soudan. The 
restoration of the Sultans, if there ever 
had been any, would lead in the end to 
anarchy. He could not believe, neither 
did he believe the people of the Soudan 
would, in a policy which proclaimed the 
Mahdi Sultan on one side of the Soudan, 
while his first lieutenant, Osman, was 
attacked and his people slaughtered on 
the other by the British Forces. It was 
a state of things, moreover, which he 
did not believe the people of the Soudan 
would ever understand, and until Her 
Majesty’s Government changed their 
policy, he did not believe they would 
ever have peace in the Soudan. The 
Prime Minister had stated that General 
Gordon’s mission was a peaceful one ; 
but the country was utterly unable to 
understand what his policy was, for it 
was an assertion which bewildered this 
as well as other countries. The opera- 
tions at Suakin and Tokar had been 
carried on with the consent and approval 
of Gordon, and the Government were 
clearly responsible for that policy. It 
was upon that question that the House 
wanted information. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had made themselves respon- 
sible for his policy, and the House 
wanted to know something about it, and 
he hoped that before that debate con- 
cluded they would have some informa- 
tion as to what that policy was. Apart 
from the question of the Slave Trade, 
they wanted to know, was the Govern- 
ment of the Soudan to be given back to 
Zebehr Pasha, or to somebody whose 
views differed from Zebehr Pasha’s? 
He believed that the country was utterly 
deceived and dissatisfied with the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government; and 
that, if things did not alter, it was per- 
fectly clear that for the whole of that 
Session the House would be in a state 
of irritation with regard to Egypt. In 
his opinion, the time had come when 
Her Majesty’s Government ought to de- 
clare that they were met by such difficul- 
ties in their Egyptian policy in Parlia- 
ment that they ought to say that it was 
impossible for them to carry on the 
Business of the country. What he said, 
therefore, recognizing the fact of an irri- 
tated House of Commons, and that ques- 
tions would be constantly arising with 
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regard to Egypt, was, that the best 
thing Her Majesty’s Government could 
do was to take that Constitutional course 
which every other Government would 
take under a similar circumstance—to 
appeal to the people of the country as 
to whether they ought, or ought not, to 
change their policy in Egypt. He was 
quite satisfied that the Legislative Busi- 
ness of the country could not be satis- 
factorily carried on under the present 
circumstances, or until they had a satis- 
factory policy in Egypt. Things were 
steadily getting worse and worse. When 
he (Mr. Bourke) had spoken previously 
of the dissatisfaction in Egypt, the Prime 
Minister had said he spoke from un- 
authentic information ; but every report 
they had from that country showed that 
the people were getting disgusted wit 

us, and were very much dissatisfied with 
our government. ‘Those who had for- 
merly looked upon us as friends, now 
regarded us as enemies. No reforms 
had been carried out in Egypt—[‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’]—hon. Members might say, 
“Hear, hear!” but, considering our 
vast interests there, that was not a ques- 
tion to be trifled with. The President 
of the Local Government Board had 
said that we were in Egypt for three 
reasons. From necessity, in consequence 
of Treaty rights, and on account of our 
interest in the Suez Canal. Those were 
vital interests which it was the duty of 
the Government to preserve, but which 
they had gravely imperilled. He was 
confident that he had never said as much 
with regard to the anarchy which pre- 
vailed as he might have done. Beyond 
all this, however, there were the asser- 
tions with which the Government went 
to Egypt—that they would put down 
anarchy, restore order, and give to the 
Egyptians all the blessings of a free 
people. How had those assertions been 
borne out? Every step they had taken 
in that direction, and especially the 
miserable Constitution they had given 
the country, had proved an utter fiasco. 
Lord Dafferin had told them it would 
be so unless they supported it, and 
they. had utterly failed to support it. 
They had swept away one system of 
government and had not substituted 
any other for it, leaving the country 
with no system at all. He did not 
know what the intention of his hon. 
Friends was; but when he read the 
words of the Motion he said it was 
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a truism, and he for one would not vote 
against it. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would tell the House that they 
meant to restore peace to the Soudan, 
and that they meant to stayin Egypt 
until they had established a very differ- 
ent government from that which was 
carried on now by the puppets who were 
in nominal authority, and that they 
would support such a government so 
long as British Forces were in the coun- 
try. With respect to the Motion before 
the House, which affirmed that the ne- 
cessity for this recent taking of life was 
not apparent, it was impossible, from 
the scanty information, and from the 
want of justification which the Govern- 
ment had given in that House for the 
enormous sacrifice of life on the part of 
the English and the dreadful massacre 
of the enemy—it was impossible for him 
to say ‘‘No” to the Resolution. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, there 
were two sets of opponents to the Go- 
vernment’s Egyptian policy. The ob- 
jection of hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side was intelligible and consistent. 
That of some of his hon. Friends near 
him was scarcely so. Three weeks ago 
they voted, with alacrity and enthusiasm, 
confidence in the Cabinet, and approval 
of its policy. Now, they refused to 
ratify that confidence, and they wanted 
a day or two since to deny Ministers the 
means of giving effect to their policy. 
When the Israelites were in Egypt, they 
were required to make bricks without 
straw. The English being now there, 
they were required by his Friends to 
make war without money. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Merthyr Tydvil 
(Mr. Richard) detested war. So did 
most men. But war was often a volun- 
tary self-sacrifice for the holiest centres 
of human affection. He (Mr. Cowen) 
was for peace. So were they all. So, 
too, to utilize his hon. Friend’s simile, 
were thieves, provided they could retain 
possession of their plunder. There was 
something more sacred than life—jus- 
tice; something more precious than 
riches—freedom. And war was often 
requisite to win and maintain both. He 
abhorred the cowardly selfishness that 
would wall out the circling world from 
their efforts and their sympathies, or 
that would only fight for the lowest 
needs of existence, and not for the nobler 
elements of national purpose. Honour 
was before interest, and duty before 
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danger. But to go to the Resolution 
before the House, were the operations 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) neces- 
sary and commendable? War was 
honourable and indispensable when 
civilization had to be preserved, national 
rights upheld, and their native country 
defended. Did their doings on the 
shores of the Red Sea come under such 
a category? What were they for? The 
Government had repeatedly pronounced 
the Soudan to be a costly and dangerous 
appendage to Egypt. They commanded 
—for no other word expressed their 
action—the Khedive to abandon it to 
the unchecked dominion of the slave 
holders and slave hunters. They de- 
spatched General Gordon to Khartoum 
to effect its evacuation, and to coax the 
tribes into allowing the garrisons to 
retire. Our Emissary had confirmed the 
Mahdi’s conquests, and made him a 
Sultan at El Obeid. Yet we slew the 
Mahdi’s men at El Teb and Tamanieb. 
By what process of political legerdemain 
did they reconcile scattering shot and 
shell amidst the Soudanese by General 
Graham, and peace proclamations by 
General Gordon? If they meant to 
keep the country, their dual operations 
might be defensible. If they meant to 
leave it, the fighting a week past Friday, 
and on Thursday last, was unmitigated 
murder, the stain of which no Party 
whitewashing would ever be able to 
erase. These dauntless Arabs were not 
our enemies. According to the Minis- 
terial hypothesis, they were our parti- 
cular friends—men they would wish to 
save and to serve. How, then, did they 
justify drenching their land with tears, 
and manuring it with corpses? Was 
there no bloodguiltiness in this san- 
guinary carnage? What availed their 
maudlin moralizing, if it could not stop 
such tumultous slaughter—the heart- 
borne anguish that, while they wrangled 
in wordy conflict, was stunning with 
the cries of death many a gentle home ? 
Had all their holy horror of fighting for 
prestige evaporated, or was it all cant— 
intolerable cant? Attempting to rescue 
the beleaguered garrisons was right; 
but when one was slaughtered, and the 
other had surrendered, what need was 
there for further bloodshed? ‘To pro- 
tect Suakin, say the Ministers. ut 
Suakin was never seriously menaced. 
The tribes should have been told that 
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we meant them no harm. The form of 
sending such a message was kept, but 
adequate opportunity for reply was not 
given. [Lord RanpotpH CHURCHILL: 
Hear, hear!] Bring every explanation 
of Ministers to the test of fact, and they 
were resolvable only under two heads— 
either they intended to keep the Sou- 
dan, and they had fought for that 
purpose ; or they intended to relinquish 
it, and they had fought for that illu- 
sory entity, military glory, a motive 
which, when the Liberals were in Oppo- 
sition, was denounced by every adjec- 
tive in the vocabulary of vituperation. 
The Government were desired to define 
their policy. That was almost a work 
of supererogation. The Prime Minister 
defined it years ago, when he foretold 
that the first site we secured in Hgypt, 
be it by lareency or by emption, would 
be the certain egg of a North African 
Empire. The right hon. Gentleman was 
fulfilling his own prophecy. The site 
had been got—got by larcency—and a 
new Empire was being founded. Annex 
Egypt! Why, it was annexed as tightly 
as India. The marvel was, that men 
versed in affairs should have ever 
dreamed when we once went there, over- 
threw the Government, and destroyed 
its defences, that we could leave as 
easily as a crowd leaves a public meet- 
ing. Whenever England planted her 
authority amidst a semi-civilized people, 
she maintained it. [‘‘No,no!”] He 
said ‘‘ Yes, yes.” Rant there, every 
step she took fastened her more firmly. 
From the character of the two races, 
retention and advance on our part was 
inevitable. It was our destiny and theirs. 
We could no more escape from it than 
a man could escape from his shadow. 
Civilization marched at the rear of con- 
quest. This experience was as universal 
and unvarying as cause and effect. The 
Government were either deceiving them- 
selves or deceiving the country, when 
they fostered the hope of acting diffe- 
rently. Many Liberal Members be- 
moaned the situation. It had brought 
the Government embarrassments that 
were serious, and might prove fatal. 
They now realized the possibility that 
the Reform Bill might be strangled, not 
by the House of Lords, but by Egypt. 
But if such should be the case, who 
would be to blame? They would; and 
for this reason. It was an open secret 
that at least 30 Liberal Members were 
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opposed to the original Egyptian enter- 
prize; but they had not the manli- 


ness to say so, when their saying so 
might have stopped it. They saw their 
Friends drifting to the rapids, and they 
had not the courage to warn them of 
the danger. They were afraid to speak 
their minds. It might have disconcerted 
their Chiefs, and that would have been 
Party profanity. Or it might have dis- 
pleased the Caucus, and that would have 
been treason. Now, all remonstrances 
were unavailing. The Government could 
not recede. There was no armour against 
inexorable fate. Circumstances, which 
they could neither create nor control, 
would guide their course. The Army of 
Occupation might be diminished, or in- 
creased, or withdrawn; but British su- 
premacy was as surely settled on the 
banks of the Nile as on the banks of the 
Ganges. Its form might vary, but its 
essence was assured. The Prime Minis- 
ter’s metaphorical egg had been hatched, 
and the brood had taken wing. What 
the Government was desired to do was 
to acknowledge this—to shake them- 
selves clear of the atmosphere of mystery 
and doubt, and apply plain words to 
palpable facts. Why all these Delphic 
deliverances, and these equivocations, 
about obvious and self-evident truths ? 
If we were not the Rulers of Egypt, who 
were? The Khedive had no more initi- 
atory power than the Mahdi—in some 
respects not so much. What did we do 
there? or, rather, what did we not do? 
We made and unmade Ministries, con- 
tracted loans, controlled the Exchequer, 
and decreed Constitutions. We waged 
war, surrendered Provinces, broke Trea- 


ties, and abrogated Conventions. We, 


superseded Judges, supervised Courts, 
pardoned prisoners, and pensioned rebels. 
We raised, equipped, and officered a Na- 
tive Army, organized a mercenary gen- 
darmerie, and stiffened the two by British 
troops. We commanded the whole as 
directly and peremptorily as we did the 
garrison at Gibraltar, or a brigade at 
Aldershot. We planned public works, 
constructed roads, designed irrigation, 
abandoned railways, re-organized pri- 
sons, reconstituted schools, suspended 
newspapers, and appointed sanitary in- 
spectors. In a word, we directed the ex- 
ternal policy, regulated the internal ad- 
ministration, manipulated the finances, 
constrained the judicature, requisitioned 
the military, enacted laws, dictated the 
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political and devised the social mechan- 
ism of the country. There was not an 
official, from the meanest subaltern to 
the most pretentious Pasha, who did not 
hold his post at our pleasure, and whom 
we could not order or admonish, coerce 
or command at will. If that was not 
government, what was it? But we did 
all that vicariously, by men in buckram, 
behind whose clumsy and forbidding 
lineaments we worked like a showman 
moving marionettes. This duplex action 
was costly, confusing, complicating, and 
deceiving. Let the Government throw 
off their vizor, and frankly assume re- 
sponsibility for what they had done, were 
doing, and proposed todo. They, as his 
right hon. Friend the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Mr. Bourke) had said, had de- 
stroyed the Dual Control, and established 
a Dual Administration, which was even 
more mischievous. They had unsettled 
every institution, for no perceptible ad- 
vantage, and produced a chronic irrita- 
tion, which was only kept from warming 
into passion by the presence of English 
soldiers. Let them dispense with the 
hampering interference of sulky, in- 
competent, and corrupt intermediaries. 
Every irresolute and enigmatical utter- 
ance of Ministers only added to the pre- 
valent pertubation. Every rumour of 
remaining increased the stability. Men 
of ability would rally to our rule, if this 
uncertainty was removed. They would 
not do so while it remained, as they 
feared they might suffer for supporting 
us. There were matters respecting 
General Gordon’s mission that required 
to be, but had not been, explained. No 
sensible man complained of his not hav- 
ing initiated a Quixotic crusade against 
slavery. Slavery was embedded into 
every fibre of the social life of the Sou- 
dan. It could not be extirpated by an 
Army, much less by a Proclamation. 
But ignoring slavery was one thing, and 
according it plenary indulgence for the 
past, and open sanction for the future, 
was another and a very different thing. 
That General Gordon had done. The 
Prime Minister was, at first, so shocked 
by the Proclamation, that he said he did 
not like to admit even to his own mind 
that it had been issued. Now, however, 
its publication was not only admitted, 
but endorsed. It might bring us untold 
troubles. It would surely be cited 
against us when we came to deal with 
other slave-patronizing countries. It was 
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trifling to tell us that the Proclamation 
had only reference to domestic slavery. 
The words used were ‘slave traffic.” 
There would be no traffic in slaves with- 
out there was slave holding. By an in- 
comprehensible but common inconsis- 
tericy, the Government were checking 
the Slave Trade at Suakin and legalizing 
it at Khartoum. The British people 
would endure a great deal from the 
Government; but they would not stand 
the instalment, at their instance, of a 
state at the junction of the two Niles 
based on the grossest and most degrad- 
ing vices of civilized life. It would be a 
standing menace to Egypt and to liberty. 
What authority had General Gordon to 
tell the Soudanese that the exalted Sultan 
—these were his own words—was going 
to send an army of the Faithful to the 
Soudan to reconquer the country? Had 
he, or had he not, warrant for making 
such a statement? Was his announce- 
ment that English or Indian troops were 
to be sent to help him untrue, or only 
premature? Would the same reason 
that had driven us to hold Suakin not 
drive us to retain Khartoum, either asa 

rotected State, or an integral part of 

gypt? They might resist it, but events 
might again be too strong for them. 
Certainly, they were setting in that di- 
rection. But whatever we might do, or 
we might not do, the worst thing that 
could be done was to drift into additional 
responsibilities, An English poet who 
travelled over Egypt 150 years ago, and 
afterwards wrote a history of the country, 
which might be consulted even now with 
advantage, described in homely verse the 
danger of dallying. The Ministers might 
usefully apply the advice it conveyed— 

‘*« Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains.’’ 

Let the Ministers grasp their nettle, and 
many of their difficulties would crumble 
up. Butif they did not do so their diffi- 
culties would be increased, and the dan- 
ger would be augmented. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that he was sure that the attention 
of the House and of the country ought 
to be drawn to the fact that during this 
important discussion the House had not 
been favoured with the presence of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir— 
[‘‘ Order, order!” ]—— 
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Lorn RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that doubtless the right hon. 
Baronet would take part in the debate 
later on, when he would have an oppor- 
tunity of giving such an explanation 
of the state of the Treasury Bench, as 
regarded the absence of his Colleagues, 
as he might think fit. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
peas a Cabinet Council was then being 
held. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
A Cabinet Council! What did he (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) care for Cabinet 
Councils ? Who cared for Cabinet Coun- 
cils? A solemn agreement had been 
made between the authorities on the 
other side of the House and the autho- 
rities on his side of the House—an 
arrangement that was extremely incon- 
venient to many hon. Members—that 
the House should have an opportunity 
—the only opportunity they would have 
for many days of doing so—of discussing 
certain very important Votes connected 
with Egypt at 12 o’clock on a Saturday, 
when the subject might be properly and 
adequately discussed ; yet of so little im- 
portance did Her Majesty’s Government 
consider that agreement to be, so tho- 
rough was their contempt for the present 
House of Commons, so little did they 
care for the opinions of the country, so 
little for the opinion of their followers 
or for the reproaches of their opponents, 
that they had fixed upon the very time 
when this discussion was to be entered 
upon for holding their Cabinet Council. 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE: No. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, it had been perfectly open to the 
Government to have held their Cabinet 
Council at some other time. In fact, he 
ventured to say that the country would 
not have been a bit worse off if they 
had indefinitely postponed their Cabinet 
Council. A Cabinet Council at which the 
Prime Minister was not present was not 
likely to lead to much. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: He was 
there. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that the House was beginning at 
last to get a little information. The 
House had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the Prime Minister’s indisposition 
had terminated, and that he was able 
once more to give his mind to the con- 
sideration of public affairs, although he 
was not able to come down to that House, 
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Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Cabinet Council was held at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s house. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that, in any case, what an awk- 
ward position the House of Commons 
wasin. Here they were discussing the 
affuirs of the Soudan, and the only Repre- 
sentative of the Government was the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice)—at least he had no reason to 
suppose that the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Local Government 
Board represented the Government on 
Foreign Affairs—and they were dis- 
cussing those affairs on certain informa- 
tion of a limited kind, and on certain 
suppositions. The Goverment were in 
Council, and until the House was in- 
formed of the determination at which 
the Cabinet had arrived it was almost 
useless for them to discuss this question, 
and the time that was being occupied in 
discussing it was merely being wasted. 
The speech of the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was 
the most startling proof of the incompe- 
tence, the incapacity, and the inutility of 
the presentGovernment. The noble Lord, 
in his speech, gave them one, and only 
one, piece of information. He gave 
them, indeed, the history of two Judges, 
and also one of the Abyssinian Church, 
and had elaborately reviewed in a 
favourable spirit Dean Stanley’s work 
upon astern Ecclesiastical LEstablish- 
ments. The noble Lord had also in- 
formed them, in the most solemn man- 
ner, that it was his duty to remind the 
House that there were lighthouses on 
the Red Sea; a remark that had re- 
minded him (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
of the observation of Mr. F.’s aunt in 
Little Dorrit, who had interrupted a 
most interesting conversation by re- 
marking that there ‘‘were milestones 
on the Dover Road.” There was 
only one grain of wheat, one item of in- 
formation, in the noble Lord’s speech— 
namely, that General Graham was not 
to be permitted to advance to Berber. 
[Lord Epmonp Firzmavricz: He had 
no instructions to do so.] If a certain 
matter was not within the instructions 
of the General, it was clear that the 
General had not power to act in that 
matter; and he said that they had, at 
last, obtained from the Government what 
they refused to state last night—namely, 
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that General Graham was not to be per- 
mitted to advance to Berber. At pre- 
sent, that was what the Government 
said; but, for all they knew, the result 
of the consultation they were now hold- 
ing was that General Graham would be 
permitted to advance to Berber. Let 
the House observe the way in which the 
Government treated the public. When 
they wanted to get Votes, either of Con- 
fidence, or of Money, they had never the 
slightest hesitation in leading the House 
of Commons into a delusion, and allow- 
ing it to remain under that delusion. 
He said they brought that criticism on 
themselves. They were endeavouring 
to get a Vote from the House of Com- 
mons in the teeth of some opposition, 
whether bond fide or not he did not 
know, from their Radical Supporters, by 
endeavouring to induce them to believe 
that General Graham was not to be per- 
mitted to advance to Berber, and yet 
they had reason to suppose they knew 
that the force of circumstances would be 
so strong, the appeals of General Gor- 
don so irresistible, that General Graham 
must advance to Berber. [‘‘ No, no!’’} 
He had been right once or twice in 
these matters, and he might be right 
again. He was right about the relief 
of Tokar, and hon. Members opposite 
interrupted him then, as they did now. 
He said it was perfectly monstrous, 
that the House of Commons should be 
called to vote money for operations 
which might lead the country into 
enormous expenditure and to an im- 
mense amount of liability, and perhaps 
danger, while, at the same time, they 
were not only refused information, but 
the Government took themselves off from 
the House of Commons in order to avoid 
inconvenient questions. He did not 
know whether the Representatives of the 
people ever before received such treat- 
ment from the hands of a responsible 
Government. They were told that Gene- 
ral Graham was not to advance on the 
road to Berber, and the House of Com- 
mons must take that statement for what 
it was worth, and deliberate upon it. 
If that were so, it simply came to this 
—that Her Majesty’s Government had 
ordered to be fought two sanguinary 
battles, in which the killed and wounded 
were to be counted by thousands, bat- 
tles in which their soldiers had been 
butchered by the savages of the Soudan ; 
and, in consequence of the determina- 
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tion of the Government not to go fur- 
ther, these battles had been fought for 
no purpose whatever. No doubt, it was 
stated by the Prime Minister that these 
battles were fought for the defence of 
Suakin ; but they knew, from what fell 
from the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for War, that, within a few 
weeks’ time, the British troops were 
going to evacuate Suakin. Then, their 
guilt became double; for those two 
battles had been fought for the defence 
of a place which was to be evacuated. 
[Sir Cuartes W. Ditrxe: No.] He 
heard the noble Lord say so. as the 
noble Lord so stupid as to say that they 
were going to remain indefinitely at 
Suakin? The climate would prevent 
them doing so. It was these continual 
reservations, evasions, and concealments 
on the part of the Government of which 
they complained ; they were obliged to 
draw information out of them as it were 
with a corkscrew. Two bloody battles 
had been fought, not for the purpose of 
relieving General Gordon and opening the 
road to Berber and enabling the garrison 
of Khartoum toescape, but forthe purpose 
of protecting Suakin, which was now to 
be evacuated, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment asked the House of Commons 
to give them money for that. The 
House, he would submit, had no answer 
to make, except one of a direct negative. 
He agreed with the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere)—that the necessity for the 
great loss of British and Arab life in 
the Eastern Soudan had not been made 
apparent. [The Marquess of Harrine- 
ton here entered the House.} The 
Cabinet Council had been unusually 
short; and the noble Marquess would, 
no doubt, in the course of the afternoon, 
inform them of the results of the Coun- 
cil. To go back to what he was saying, 
he hoped hon. Members who supported 
the Government would insist upon a 
clear statement of their policy. It was 
the duty of the House of Commons, 
before they voted a single penny, to in- 
sist upon that. In his opinion, not only 
had no necessity for that great loss of 
life been demonstrated, but they had 
every reason to believe that a further 
loss of British and Arab life must be in- 
curred, in order to extricate the Govern- 
ment from the position in which they 
had allowed themselves to get. In the 
Estimates to be placed before the House, 
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there was a Vote of £1,500 for the Mis- 
sion of General Gordon. He thought 
they had a right to call on the Govern- 
ment, before they voted that money, to 
state clearly to the House what had been 
the acts of General Gordon up to Thurs- 
day, when they last heard from him— 
what despatches they had received, how 
far he was carrying out his plans, and 
what were their hopes. It was perfectly 
impossible that the Government could 
allow the public mind to remain in the 
state of anxiety in which it now was 
about General Gordon. They knew that 
his original plans had been abandoned. 
The noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War threw some doubt on the 
conversation reported by Mr. Power, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Khartoum, 
with General Gordon, and said that con- 
versation was imaginary, and rested on 
no evidence. Hedid not know what the 
noble Marquess called evidence. Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Khartoum held a 
conversation with General Gordon, and, 
by the authority of the General, tele- 
graphed it to The Times, in London, and 
the noble Marquess said that it was not 
evidence. Till they got some informa- 
tion from the Government, they must be 
satisfied with the information thus tele- 
graphed home. They knew that Gene- 
ral Gordon was in great danger; they 
knew that he had sent away a part of 
the garrison of Khartoum; they knew 
that the tribes were in revolt between 
Khartoum and Berber, and they wanted 
to know what progress General Gor- 
don had made, up to the moment 
when the Government had heard from 
him last, with respect to the relief 
of the Egyptian garrisons in various 
parts of the Soudan? The Govern- 
ment must remember that General 
Gordon was sent out with unlimited 
powers, and that the Prime Minister 
had distinctly said—‘‘No matter what 
he does, we are responsible.” The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen) said he would not vote 
with the Opposition, because it would 
be giving a blank cheque to Lord Salis- 
bury. He (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
was bound to say he would sooner give 
a blank cheque to Lord Salisbury than 
a blank cheque to General Gordon. 
Her Majesty’s Government had given 
that blank cheque to General Gordon ; 
but, before the House endorsed that 
cheque, they must know what he was 
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doing. He must have been at Khartoum 
three weeks at least, and he had been 
in constant communication with Her 
Majesty’s Government. They wanted to 
know the purport of those communica- 
tions before they voted money; and, if 
it was inconvenient to make any state- 


ment as to General Gordon now, then- 


let them postpone the discussion. Now 
as to the Slave Trade question. The 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs had alluded to the 
Slave Trade, and had talked of the 
money that had been voted last night in 
connection with the suppression of the 
Slave Trade, taking considerable credit 
to himself for having put down an in- 
creased Estimate this year for that pur- 
pose. But what a waste of public 
money it was for the House of Commons 
to be voting the sums proposed by the 
noble Lord for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade, and to be, at the same 


_time, allowing General Gordon _ at 


Khartoum to encourage and permit the 
Slave Trade. General Gordon had 
stated very deliberately, just before he 
went out, that the Slave Trade must 
be stopped at its source, and the view 
which had been taken up by Her 
Majesty’s Government, that it could be 
put down by a few vessels along the vast 
extent of the coast of the Red Sea was 
not only absurd on the face of it, but 
was directly opposed to the views of 
General Gordon. They knew that 
General Gordon, with the sanction of 
the Government, had issued a Proclama- 
tion which authorized and encouraged 
the Slave Trade; and if they voted the 
money now asked on account of General 
Gordon’s Mission, the House would be 
sanctioning his Proclamation allow- 
ing the Slave Trade. The Government 
had not condescended to answer any of 
the questions addressed to them about 
the Slave Trade. There could be 
nothing more powerful than the appeal 
made to them by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), one of their own 
Supporters, who always gave them 
a friendly lift whenever he could, 
imploring them to relieve the House 
from its anxiety about the Slave Trade 
in the Soudan. Of course, no notice was 
taken of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
appeal ; no notice would be taken of the 
eloquent and powerful speech of the hon. 
Member for Newcasle (Mr. Joseph 
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Cowen). They could get no information. 
The Government gave a blank cheque 
to General Gordon, and the House of 
Commons was called upon to give a 
blank cheque to the Government. The 
noble Lord said they were going to 
hold Suakin, in order to prevent the 
Slave Trade being carried on by the 
Red Sea, and that they were to give up 
the place after holding it for some time 
to the Turkish Government. Now, he 
found that Lord Granville, in his original 
despatch to Cherif Pasha, stated that it 
was the intention of the Government 
that the littoral of the Red Sea should 
be restored to the Sultan. So that they 
were now to place the littoral of the 
Red Sea in the hands of the Turkish 
Government, he supposed for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the Slave Trade, 
while at Khartoum, where they were 
going to establish Zebehr Pasha as 
Governor, Proclamations giving en- 
couragement to that trade were issued. 
These were things which only required 
to be stated to show their absurdity ; 
but they knew there was very little use 
in stating them in the House of Com- 
mons. While the House was discussing, 
the Government were holding Cabinet 
Councils ; but let not hon. Members 
who objected to these things be dis- 
couraged, for there was a public out-of- 
doors who were watching those dis- 
cussions —[‘‘ Hear, hear! ”]— with a 
keen and intelligent sympathy, and who 
wished to be informed, as well as a few 
isolated Members of the Radical Party, 
what were the purposes and the policy 
of the Government. When he thought 
of the events which had recently oo- 
curred in the Soudan, and of the 
slaughter and bloodshed which had 
overtaken our own troops, and the 
savage tribes who had resisted them, he 
was reminded—and he also wished to 
remind the House—of a speech made in 
1880, at Dalkeith, by the Prime Minister 
to certain ladies of Scotland, who had 
made a presentation to Mrs. Gladstone. 
He would quote that speech now, simply 
because it exactly described the present 
situation, and put before the public in 
the clearest, most intelligible, and most 
forcible manner, what was the position 
of Her Majesty’s Government in the 
Soudan. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 
‘*T speak to you, ladies, as women ;”’ 
and he then went on thus— 
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*¢ Of all these words—peace, retrenchment, 
and reform—the one word upon which I will 
say a few more special words on this occasion is 
the word peace. Is this, ladies, a time of peace ? 
Cast your eyes abroad over the world. Think 
what has taken place in the last three or four 
years. Think of the events which have deluged 
many a hill and many a valley with blood; 
and think, with regret and pain, of the share, 
not which you individually, but which your 
country collectively, has had in that grievous 
operation.”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman continued— 
‘* Tf we cast our eyes to South Africa’’— 


but he (Lord Randolph Churchill) for 
that would now substitute the words 
‘* North Africa ’”’— 


‘* What do we behold? That a nation whom 
we term savages have, in defence of their own 
land, offered their naked bodies to the terribly 
improved artillery and arms of modern (es ae 
science, and have been mowed down by hundreds 
and by thousands, having committed no offence, 
but having with rude and ignorant courage 
done, and done faithfully and bravely, what 
were for them the duties of patriotism. You 
may talk of glory, you may offer rewards—and 
you are right to give rewards to the gallantry 
of your soldiers, who, I think, are entitled, not 
only to our admiration for courage, but to our 
compassion for the nature of the duties they 
have been called to perform—but the grief and 
the pain none the less remain.” 


Perhaps the House might have noticed 
in the telegrams that morning a state- 
ment that General Graham had burnt 
the villages he had occupied. Might he 
venture to give the House one small 
assage of the speech from which he 
had been quoting, which would explain, 
in a very graphic manner, what that 
meant? The Prime Minister, still ad- 
dressing those Scottish ladies, said— 

** But I am trying to point out the responsi- 
bility of the terrible consequences that follow 
upon such operations. Those hill tribes had 
committed no real offence against us. We, in 
the pursuit of our political objects, chose to 
establish military positions in their country. If 
they resisted, would not you have done the 
same? And when, going forth from their vil- 
lages, they had resisted, what you find is this— 
that those who went forth were slain, and that the 
village was burned. Again, I say, have you 
considered the meaning of these words? The 
meaning of the burning of the villages is that 
the women and the children were driven forth 
to perish in the snows of winter.” 

In the case of the Eastern Soudan, then, 
they might say that the women and 
children were driven forth to perish 
amid the arid rocks and wild wastes of 
that country. Was it not a little extra- 
ordinary that those words, used by the 
right hon. Gentleman when he was en- 
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deavouring to destroy the Government 
of the day which was opposed to him, 
described precisely the military opera- 
tions in which the present Ministry were 
engaged? After that speech to the 
ladies, they were told that— 

“A vote of thanks was, on the motion of 

Mr. Tod, accorded by acclamation to Mr. Glad- 
stone, who then left the town, passing down 
rows of torch-bearers drawn up to illuminate 
the streets in his honour.” 
He would ask the Prime Minister to go 
back to Mid Lothian, to the locality 
where he addressed those ladies, and to 
deliver that speech to them again. He 
would ask him to deliver that speech 
again to the House of Commons in his 
own manner before he called on them to 
vote Supplies for military operations. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Northampton, in his opinion, could 
not possibly be resisted. Nothing but 
those receiving official salaries could 
possibly vote against it. That Amend- 
ment asserted that the necessity for the 
great loss of British and Arab life in 
the Soudan had not been made apparent, 
and he should certainly support it, and 
he did not see how the House of Com- 
mons could do otherwise. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
at the beginning of his speech the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
ealled attention to the fact that my Col- 
leagues were absent from the House; 
and I thought it only right and just to 
him to state that they were attending a 
meeting of the Cabinet which was then 
being held. The noble Lord then asked 
whether the Prime Minister was present 
at that meeting, and it is, perhaps, 
better that I should at once tell the 
House that the meeting of the Cabinet 
had been called at the Prime Minister’s 
house ; but, in consequence of this Mo- 
tion to day, the meeting was held here, 
Ministers having first seen the Prime 
Minister, and then come down to this 
House. But I am sorry to say that the 
illness from which the Prime Minister 
has been suffering for some days past is 
by no means over. The noble Lord 
blamed the Government for having fixed 
the holding of a Cabinet Council for the 
very time at which it had been settled 
to take the discussion upon the military 
expenditure in Egypt. Now, I would 
ask the House to observe how singularly 
reckless was the statement of the noble 
Lord as to the time settled by the House 
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for taking the discussion on the Egyp- 
tian military expenditure. This after- 
noon, Sir, was not settled by the House 
for any such purpose at all; and, at the 
time the summonses were sent out for 
the Cabinet Council, we had no reason 
to believe—certainly I had none—that 
any such discussion would take place. 
The Motion before us is an Amendment 
on the Order to go into Committee of 
Supply, and Supply (Civil Services, re- 
maining Supplementary Estimates for 
1843-4) is the only Order on the Paper 
for to-day. On that Motion for Supply 
there stand a large number of Amend- 
ments. I notice that there are no less 
than 10 Motions down upon the Paper 
on going into Committee of Supply. 
The first Amendment is with regard to 
the Business of the House; the second 
refers to the Treaty with Portugal ; the 
third relates to the British Museum ; 
the fourth concerns the duties on Gold 
and Silver Piate; the fifth deals with 
the Census and the population of Scot- 
land and various other parts of the 
United Kingdom; the sixth, which was 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), but 
was not actually moved, relates to the 
Soudan ; and the seventh, which we are 
now discussing, is an Amendment of 
which Notice was only given at a very 
late hour last night. So much for the 
noble Lord’s allegation that the Cabinet 
Council was called for to-day in order 
that Ministers might be absent from 
this discussion. The noble Lord pro- 
ceeded to remark upon what he con- 
siders our decided policy in regard to 
the evacuation of Suakin. He must, I 
think, have known that the statement 
to which he referred was a statement as 
to the evacuation of Suakin by the ex- 
peditionary force under General Graham, 
and he represented to the House that 
the statement was that Suakin was to be 
evacuated by the naval force as well, 
for he said that we were for giving up 
Suakin altogether. It is the case that 
Suakin is not a place in which it would 
be desirable to keep a large force of 
British troops for several months, nor, 
indeed, in which it would be desir- 
able to keep them a week or a day 
longer than is absolutely necessary even 
at present. The climate is not one in 
which it is desirable that a British force 
should be employed at all if it is pos- 
sible to avoid it; and the very reasou 
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for these operations was that the force 
should not be kept at Suakin at this 
season of the year. The House approved 
the policy of General Graham’s expe- 
dition being sent to Suakin. General 
Graham’s forces being at Suakin, they 
could not have been withdrawn if Osman 
Digna’s camp had been allowed to remain 
within 10 miles of that port. The noble 
Lord speaks as though these unhappy 
Arabs were in the place where they 
habitually dwelt. That, however, is not 
the case. They were collected together 
from various quarters for the purpose of 
menacing or attacking Suakin; and, as 
a matter of fact, less than 200 Arabs 
usually live in that particular valley. It 
would have been, therefore, necessary, 
I repeat, for General Graham’s force to 
have remained at Suakin if Osman 
Digna’s troops had been allowed to 
remain in the vicinity of that town. The 
neble Lord went on to ;speak about the 
Slave Trade, and he quoted General 
Gordon’s well-known words, that the 
Slave Trade ought to be stopped at its 
source. Was it candid of him to en- 
deavour to lead the House to believe 
that the source of the Slave Trade of 
which General Gordon spoke was in the 
Soudan? (‘‘Oh,oh!”] That source is 
on the Upper Congo. General Gordon 
has stated, over and over again, in docu- 
ments that are before the House, that if 
he is allowed to carry out the policy of 
the evacuation of the Soudan and to 
leave the Soudan, then it is his ambition 
to proceed at once to the upper waters 
of the Congo. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] It is not 
for me to say where the source of the 
Slave Trade is. I myself know nothing 
about it. But General Gordon, who has 
much more knowledge of the matter, says 
that that source is the Upper Congo; 
and he has informed the public that if 
he is allowed to complete the evacuation 
of the Soudan, he then wishes to devote 
the remainder of his life to the suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade on the upper 
waters of the River Congo. The noble 
Lord told us that the public out-of- 
doors are watching this discussion, and 
that statement was cheered by some hon. 
Gentlemen on this side, who must think 
that if the people out-of-doors have been 
in the habit of watching the utterances 
of the noble Lord, they cannot have re- 
ceived any strong impression of his con- 
sistency. The noble Lord loudly cheered 
the statement made by the hon. Member 
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for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen), in his 
vigorous speech, that the Arabs were 
not warned that we were going to attack 
them ; or that, if they were, we did not 
wait for any reply. The statement of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle was in- 
accurate, because we did wait to receive 
a reply, and we received two replies to 
the communication we made to them. 
But the noble Lord went far beyond that 
statement which he cheered ; for he ac- 
cused General Graham of corresponding 
with these Arabs in the English tongue. 
[Lord Ranporen Cuurcaitt: I merely 
asked the question.] The noble Lord 
smiled as he made that explanation. I 
have before complained that he always 
makes his boldest assertions in the form 
of a request for information. His sug- 
gestion in this instance was that Gene- 
ral Graham had written his letters to 
Osman Digna and the Arabs in the 
English tongue, there having been no 
statement whatever in any of the news- 
papers to justify the putting of such a 
question. The noble Lord’s serious con- 
tributions to our debates are few and far 
between, because he takes an inconsis- 
tent line for attacking the Government. 
Any stick is good enough to beat a dog 
with; and any argument is good enough 
for the noble Lord when he wishes to 
throw something at the head of the Go- 
vernment. He told us the other day 
that the fighting at Suakin involved the 
most atrocious massacre ever witnessed 
in the history of the world. I allude to 
the extremely dramatic speech he made 
a few days since. He called it anti- 
Christian. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I used no such expression. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The noble 
Lord said ‘‘ anti-human.” 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
noble Lord repudiates the expression 
‘¢ anti-Christian,’ and the hon. Member 
by his side (Mr. A. J. Balfour) says the 
words used were ‘anti-human.’ Well, 
I have not his speech with me; but, at 
all events, he spoke with the greatest 
excitement, and he applied the most 
violent language to the military opera- 
tions which have taken place. That is 
a matter which I leave the noble Lord 
to settle with the Gentleman who is to 
stand as his Colleague in contesting the 
representation of Birmingham at the 
next General Election—Oolonel Bur- 
naby. 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Colonel Burnaby was acting under the 
orders of the military authorities. [ Cries 
of “No!” and * Order!” 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: He 
has been thanked by the General. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I was 
under the impression that he was visit- 
ing Egypt as a traveller. [Cries of 
“‘No!” and Interruption. | 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
He was not. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is entitled to proceed without in- 
terruption. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: I be- 
lieve it is the fact that Colonel Burnaby 
himself asked that he might be attached 
to the Army in a nominal capacity, and 
that.he was not sent out by the Govern- 
ment from this country to act with the 
Army, but went to Egypt as a traveller, 
and was attached in some honorary capa- 
city to the Intelligence Department ; but 
it was not necessary that he should have 
taken part in the fighting at the battle 
of El Teb by firing on Arabs with a 
shot gun. As to the policy of keeping 
the troops at Suakin, I can only say 
that the House has approved of the 
policy of General Graham’s expedition. 
In the last debate in which that policy 
was questioned, we were distinctly asked 
if any attack would be made on Osman 
Digna’s fortified position in the event of 
his remaining in the neighbourhood of 
Suakin. Our reply then was the same 
as before. We asked—Does, orjdoes not, 
Osman Digna’s force threaten our posi- 
tion at Suakin? We stated that it could 
not be allowed to do so; but that if his 
force dispersed it would not be followed. 
The same statement was made to Osman 
Digna himself, and that the information 
reached him is proved by the fact that 
the letters sent by General Graham were 
replied to. But I say that, as Osman 
Digna’s forces did not disperse, but 
continued to threaten Suakin, if General 
Graham’s expeditionary force was not to 
remain there indefinitely, it was neces- 
sary that Osman Digna’s troops should 
be dispersed. The hon. Member for 
Newcastle asks us whether we are fight- 
ing for military glory? I ask my hon. 
Friend to believe that nothing in the 
world would ever induce me to be a 
party to fighting for military glory; 
and if I did not believe that the position 
of Osman Digna, in a fortified camp, 
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within 10 or 12 miles of Suakin threat- 
ened our position at Suakin—if I did 
not believe that a fair opportunity would 
be given to the Arabs to leave their 
position, nothing would induce me to 
support, by vote or speech, the military 
operations which have taken place. The 
hon. Member for Newcastle said that 
Suakin was not in danger, and that the 
town could have been defended against 
attack. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: After Gene- 
ral Graham’s first victory. 

Smrk CHARLES W. DILKE: Even 
then, it must be remembered that Osman 
Digna’s force was encamped in the same 
position. Whether it was quite as large 
as it was three days before I cannot tell ; 
but that Osman Digna, with several 
thousand men, was encamped at that 
very spot we knew, and that was re- 
ported tous. I come now to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke), who 
attacked my noble Friend (Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice) for what he said 
about slavery and the Slave Trade. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the only 
subject the House was anxious at all 
about was that of slavery. 

Mr. BOURKE: I said it was the 
only subject attended to by the noble 
Lord. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: But 
the right hon. Gentleman attacked my 
noble Friend for what he said about 
slavery and the Slave Trade. I failed 
altogether to gather from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech what policy on that 
subject he wished to recommend to the 
Government; but I do not believe that 
the House, as a whole, whatever may be 
the case with any individual Member— 
and I know there are some who are pre- 
pared to face it—nor do I believe that 
the country, as a whole, will be prepared 
to see the establishment of a Slave 
Power on the Coast of the Red Sea. 
He asked us, also, how we were to carry 
out the duty we have undertaken of pro- 
tecting the ports of the Red Sea. The 
permanent protection of the ports of the 
Red Sea, when there is no large hostile 
force in the vicinity, is not so difficult or 
so dangerous as some persons may sup- 
pose. Those ports are very few in 
number. The greater part of that coast 
isan iron-bound coast, with only some 
small creeks and ports into which none 
but the smallest dhows can enter. The 
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considerable ports on the Coast of the 
Red Sea are but two in number. It is 
true there are three opposite Aden ; but 
they are perfectly tranquil, and as to 
them there is no reason to apprehend 
danger. The two considerable ports to 
which I have referred are—first, Mas- 
sowah, which is quite tranquil; and, 
next, there is Suakin, which can be held 
in ordinary times without much difficulty. 
Probably a force of 100 Marines, or 
even an English ship of war, would be 
sufficient to hold it if necessary. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
King’s Lynn, in referring to the general 
policy he would recommend, at the con- 
clusion of his speech revealed the whole 
policy of the Opposition. The policy of 
the Opposition, it appears, according to 
what was said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, is to make the government of this 
country impossible in circumstances of 
very great difficulty. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
I do not wish to overstate what was said 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and I will 
repeat the actual words he used. He 
said that— 

“The time had now come when Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ought to declare that they 
are met by such difficulties in their Egyptian 
policy in Parliament that they ought to say 
that it is impossible for them any longer to 
carry on the Business of the country.”’ 


And then he told us that it was our 
duty to appeal to the people. The 
phrase “appeal to the people,” which 
was the invention in England a few 
days since of Lord Salisbury, has been 
long the property of the Bonapartist 
Party in France, who have used it as 
their sole policy, and who said it was 
the sole policy they had to offer to the 
people of that country. The right hon. 
Gentleman asks that we should appeal 
to the people upon the sole point of our 
Egyptian policy, on the ground that he 
and his Friends would make it impos- 
sible for us to carry on the Business of 
the country. [‘‘No,no!”] They may 
make it very difficult for us to carry on 
the Business of the country; but I 
doubt whether, from the support we 
shall receive, they will make it impos- 
sible; and 1 can only tell him that, so 
long as it is possible for us to carry on 
the Business of the country, we shall do 
our best to carry it on. But if he should 
have his way, and if the Party opposite 
should make it impossible for us to carry 
on the Business of the country, then I 
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say to the right hon. Gentleman he must 
be aware that we shall not appeal to the 
country only upon the Egyptian policy 
of the Government, but also upon those 
measures the carrying of which, he 
told us, is to be rendered impossible by 
the Party opposite repeatedly delaying 
them by discussing and rediscussing over 
and over again the policy of the Go- 
vernment in Egypt. 

Mr. BOURKE: I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the right hon. Gentleman in his 
remarks; but I think it is necessary to 
state what I really said. What I said 
was, not that we meant to make the 
government of the country impcessible, 
but that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment respecting their policy in Egypt, 
and their reticence with respect to 
it, and the many observations which 
they have made, have made the govern- 
ment of the country impossible in this 
House. 

Mr. GORST said, he would not imi- 
tate the example set by the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
in treating the House to an electioneer- 
ing speech. He had listened very care- 
fully to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman to see if it contained any 
answer whatever to the questions put 
by his noble Friend the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
or to the question which had been urged 
over and over again in the House. He 
must say that he was very much dis- 
appointed at the extreme poverty of ex- 
cuse which the Government had exhi- 
bited. Whenever they were asked to 
give an account of the military opera- 
tions at Suakin they were only able to 
repeat the old story which they told the 
House after the bombardment of Alex- 
andria. That bombardment was carried 
out because the Fleet was menaced; 
but it never seemed to occur to them 
that the Fleet could withdraw ; and, in 
the same way, the late engagement had 
taken place because Osman Digna’s 
force menaced our troops, who were 
about to embark and evacuate the town. 
Would the Government tell the House 
of Commons what was the real object 
of the military operations which had 
taken place at Suakin? They said they 
went to Suakin for the purpose of re- 
lieving the garrison at Tokar; and yet, 
when Tokar had fallen, they still perse- 
vered in advancing to Tokar, and in 
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slaughtering an immense number of 
Arabs, for the purpose of relieving a 
garrison which had surrendered. What 
was their policy and purpose in continu- 
ing these military operations? Tho 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down said that they had called upon 
Osman Digna to disperse. What busi- 
ness, he should like to know, had the 
Government to call upon him and his 
troops to disperse? If they were not 
at war with these Arabs, and merely 
went to the Soudan for the purpose of 
rescuing the garrisons which were now 
rescued, and afterwards intended to 
withdraw the forces from Suakin, what 
right had they to ask Osman Digna to dis- 
perse? Yet, because they would not dis- 
perse, they were slaughtered. The Go- 
vernment had made a great point, as 
they thought, by having issued Procla- 
mations. In his opinion these Proclama- 
tions were all moonshine. They were 
not bond fide Proclamations. They were 
issued, not for the purpose of producing 
any impression upon those to whom 
they were addressed ; they were simply 
issued for the purpose of throwing dust 
in the eyes of the House of Commons. 
They were carefully prepared and 
carefully recorded, and an account 
was sent home to this country, in order 
to persuade people who knew better 
that the purport of those Proclamations 
found their way among the people to 
whom they were addressed, in order 
that they might have an opportunity of 
complying with them, and before our 
troops were sent against the people. In 
his opinion no such thing occurred. He 
would guarantee that of all the thou- 
sands of men who had lately been fight- 
ing these battles at El Teb and Tama- 
nieb, and whose homes had been burned 
and destroyed, not one knew that any 
such Proclamations had ever been issued, 
much less that they had ever seen them. 
He could not understand how a Govern- 
ment which denounced the policy of 
their Predecessors in the Transvaal on 
account of its ‘blood - guiltiness” 
could reconcile to their consciences or 
their logic the conduct they were pur- 
suing in regard to Suakin. The Go- 
vernment spoke about Osman Digna 
menacing the safety of our troops at 
Suakin ; but when the Boers were actu- 
ally threatening the Colony of Natal, 
and within its territory, why did they 
not attack them? Theysaid they would 
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not attack them because they refused to 
be guilty of ‘blood-guiltiness ;” but 
those men who said that were the very 
persons who, two years ago, bombarded 
Alexandria because it was threatening 
our ships at sea; and they had now 
slaughtered between 3,000 and 4,000 
Arabs because Osman Digna was en- 
camped 14 miles from Suakin, and could 
not, therefore, prevent the peaceful em- 
barkation of our forces. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Local 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had stated that the House had approved 
of the expedition to Suakin. He (Mr. 
O’Donnell) was anxious to know upon 
what occasion the House approved of 
the expedition to Suakin in the sense re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman? 
He certainly understood that the House 
of Commons had approved the expedi- 
tion to Suakin for the purpose of rescu- 
ing the garrison of Tokar, but with no 
other object. He wished to know, there- 
fore, by what authority a Cabinet Mi- 
nister came forward and claimed that 
the expedition for the relief of Tokar 
had attained a scope and significance 
which were never contemplated when 
the House consented to the expedition ? 
It was a mere juggling with words— 
and juggling in a sense not creditable to 
the right hon, Gentleman, or to the 
straightforwardness of an English Minis- 
ter—for a Cabinet Minister to state to 
the House that the expedition to Suakin 
was authorized to carry on an aggressive 
and offensive campaign, when, in reality, 
it was only authorized to land at Suakin 
as a basis from which to carry out rescu- 
ing operations for the benefit of the 
Tokar garrison. The Tokar garrison 
had surrendered previous to the battle 
of El Teb; and it was a matter of noto- 
riety in this country that the garrison 
had so surrendered. The slaughter at 
El Teb, therefore, was a gratuitous 
slaughter. The right hon. Gentleman 
had also laid great stress upon the 
alleged necessity of holding Suakin. He 
(Mr. O’Donnell), however, wanted to 
know not only where the necessity 
existed for holding Suakin, but the ne- 
cessity for being there at all? The 
reasons for being at Suakin were pure 
assumptions on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Where was the necessity of sup- 
pressing the Slave Trade? In the first 
place, it would be necessary to suppress 
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the Slave Trade on that side of the 
Soudan where General Gordon held 
sway, before any suppression of the 
Slave Trade could take place in the 
Eastern Soudan. Who said that the 
possession of Suakin was necessary for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade? 
The Slave Trade in the Red Sea could 
only be suppressed by cutting off the 
communications between the Soudan 
side and the Arabian side of the Red 
Sea. That, however, was a matter of 
maritime police. All the Government 
had to do was to strengthen their squad- 
rons in the Red Sea sufficiently to super- 
vise, in an efficient manner, the passage 
of the Red Sea by the dhows laden with 
slaves. He would go much further than 
that. If the Government desired to 
suppress slavery, the first thing they 
had to do was to restore the Abyssinian 
sea coast to the Abyssinians, for it was 
at the expense of the Abyssinians that 
a large and most valuable portion of that 
Slave Trade was being carried on by the 
slave traders in the Soudan. Had they 
gained anything, however, even on the 
assumptions of the Government, by the 
recent operations? He found that 7he 
Times Correspondent, in a telegram pub- 
lished in a stop-press edition that morn- 
ing, stated that— 

“The troops are now returning to Suakin, 
and it is to be hoped the expedition is at an end. 
We can dono more. If we advance into the 
mountains, we can but fight the rebels when 
they choose to fight us, and for as long as they 
choose to hold out. Should we go to Berber, 


| even under these circumstances, we could ac- 


complish nothing, for when once the army had 
passed, the road would be no safer than it was 
before. We have now two cards left—first, 
negotiation, which may probably fail, Osman 
Digna being apparently a thorough fanatic; 
then a thorough supervision of the Red Sea 
ports and all the other outlets both on this and 
on the Djeddah side, by which means we can, 
if we choose, put an absolute stop to slavery, 
and thoroughly check Osman Digna and his 
friends. Asto thoroughly subduing the rebels, 
who are ready to fight us wherever we may 
meet them, it is altogether out of the ques- 
tion.” 


But had they not that. resource before 
slaughtering these thousands of Arabs 
for the purpose of stopping slavery? 
They had not obtained a single advan- 
tage to-day, after all this horrible and 
cowardly massacre, that they did not 
possess before. And these people whom 
the Government were slaughtering were 
said to be rebels, for Zhe Zimes Corre- 
spondent said— 
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* As to thoroughly subduing the rebels... . 
it is altogether out of the question.”’ 
Rebels against whom? Against Her 
Majesty’s Government? The Govern- 
ment were the lords of the Soudan. 
Against the Turk? Was he to under- 
stand that the Members of the Ministe- 
rial Bench were only the Viziers of the 
Sultan of Turkey in the Soudan? Was 
the great humanitarian deliverer of Bul- 
garia now nothing more than the Pipe- 
wallah of the unspeakable Turk ? There- 
fore, on the pretext of defending Suakin 
and defending the expedition to Suakin, 
which was never sanctioned in the sense 
now arbitrarily assumed by the Govern- 
ment, and on the pretence of suppress- 
ing the Slave Trade, which could only 
be suppressed to-day by exactly the same 
means which were in their power pre- 
vious to the slaughter, the Government 
had committed wanton butchery after 
wanton butchery, and in the history of 
murder and rapine there was no page 
more foul than that which told of the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government in 
Egypt. Negotiation, it would seem, was 
all that the Government had now to 
rely upon. They had now to resort to 
negotiation with Osman Digna, whom 
they had exasperated a thousand-fold by 
slaughtering his followers and by the 
destruction of his villages. Why had 
they not recourse to negotiation pre- 
viously? The placing of a white flag 
on a stick in the sand was the method 
of negotiation according to Liberal in- 
terpretation. They published a Procla- 
mation, forsooth ! ordering Osman Digna 
to disperse his forces. Had they not 
read another Proclamation, published in 
the newspapers, purporting to proceed 
from the heads of the Military and Naval 
Forces of the Government at Suakin, 
and addressed to the tribes in the Sou- 
dan, ordering them to abandon Osman 
Digna, on the ground that he was a man 
stained by every kind of crime? Osman 
Digna, in this conciliatory Proclamation, 
was denounced to his people as a scoun- 
drel, and then the Government pub- 
lished another Proclamation calling upon 
Osman Digna’s forces to disperse. Why, 
the thing was a hideous hypocrisy ; it 
was a sanguinary hypocrisy; it was 
leading this country into a trap, out of 
which there was no exit except the exit 
of massacre. He knew the object of 
this policy. It was to monopolize the 
Coasts of the African Continent, in order 
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to secure the central portion of Africa, 
with its vast population, as a market for 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. It was not 
a wise way to set about carrying out 
that object. For a time they might 
succeed in sending into the interior of 
Africa sized cotton goods over a pathway 
composed of the corpses of the Arab 
population; but, in reality, they were 
playing a dangerous game; they were 
playing the game of their commercial 
and political rivals. In Egypt, if they 
had acted with discretion, they could 
have ruled by the love of the people. 
But Her Majesty’s Government cast 
aside their opportunity. Had they en- 
deavoured to obtain the goodwill of the 
Natives by conciliatory and fair means, 
they might have succeeded; but they 
had thrown away their chances, and 
adopted the narrow and short-sighted 
policy of lookirg only to the immediate 
dangers of the day. A few years ago, 
the heads of the National Party in 
Egypt were inclined to seek for a friendly 
alliance with the English; but their 
advances were contemptuously rejected. 
We cast aside the chance of reigning in 
Egypt by the love of the people; we 
cast down the National Party; we allied 
ourselves with the Tewfiks, Nubars, and 
other adventurous scum which had col- 
lected in Egypt for a generation, just as 
we were now allying ourselves in the 
Soudan with the slaveholders instead of 
the people. As a consequence of the 
policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, Egypt was now a difficulty on 
their hands, and the Soudan was a still 
greater difficulty; and when, in a year 
or two, French diplomacy had carried 
out its objects, Abyssinia would prove. 
another difficulty to be confronted. 
France was our foe in Africa, and every 
slaughter of the Natives by British 
troops would strengthen the hands of 
France. What was the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government at the present 
time? Were they going to withdraw from 
Suakin, or march on to Berber? The 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Local Government Board had told them 
little or nothing. It was to be regretted 
that the Prime Minister had so severe a 
cold; but, at the same time, everyone 
who had a particle of sympathy with 
that illustrious individual—and even he 


-(Mr. O’Donnell) might sympathize with 


him at the present moment—must feel 
glad that he had been spared the shame 
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of that repudiation of all his professions 
which had been carried out by his Col- 
leagues within the last few days. Were 
the professions of the Premier definitely 
thrown over, or were we once more to 
have a temporary return to the policy of 
ostensible humanitarianism? The right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Local 
Government Board objected to this dis- 
cussion, because it interfered with the 
progress of Public Business. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government thought it was no 
concern of the British public that the 
British name should be associated with 
rapine and slaughter, contrary to the 
solemn declarations of the Government. 
He, however, declined to accept the 
right hon. Gentleman as a safe guide 
upon policy in the Soudan, because he 
remembered that he was not a safe 
guide upon policy in Egypt. The door 
between the right hon. Gentleman’s 
memory and his imagination had been 
too often left open—he presumed en- 
tirely by accident—to accept him as a 
safe guide upon the present occasion. 
The right hon. Gentleman told them 
that if they did not remove their dis- 
cussions of the foreign policy of the 
Cabinet from the path of the progress 
of Public Business, then the Govern- 
ment would appeal to the country. 
Though the right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Government would appeal to- 
morrow, he (Mr. O’ Donnell) should still 
hesitate to accept his assurance. On 
what ground would the Government 
appeal to the country? What were the 
soaring pinions with which they would 
swoop down upon the constituencies ? 
The pinions were those of 4 carrion vul- 
ture, gorged with its meal of massacre 
—([Laughter.|—massacre that was the 
horror of all honest men, but the object 
of amused laughter to the Radical Party. 
He congratulated that Bashi- Bazouk 
Government upon having transplanted 
Bulgarian horrors into the Soudan. He 
must again say that among all the bloody 
pages in a history of world-wide rapine, 
there was no page more red and more 
foul than that which recorded the policy 
of assassination which the Government 
were carrying out in Africa. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, there was 
nothing but truth in the assertion that 
the discussion then going on was ini- 
tiated for no other purpose than the 
humiliation and embarrassment of the 
Goyernment, At the same time he was 
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free to confess that recent events in the 
Soudan had produced a feeling of great 
regret and horror throughout the coun- 
try, and that feeling he entirely shared. 
But he was now asked to pass a dis- 
guised Vote of Censure on the Govern- 
ment. He was asked to say that he had 
more confidence in hon. Members oppo- 
site than in the Government. He could 
not say that. He had heard of these 
massacres with the greatest horror; but 
he was not, therefore, prepared to say 
that he had confidence in hon. Members 
opposite. The Opposition were greatly 
responsible for what had occurred in 
Egypt, and he did not forget what 
happened two years ago, and the meet- 
ing at Willis’s Rooms. When the war 
was carried on, as hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite urged that it should, they then 
turned round and said it was an unneces- 
sary war. So, recently, the Opposition 
had hounded on the Government to un- 
dertake these operations which they now 


‘condemned. That was very inconsistent 


—not to use a stronger and less Parlia- 
mentary word. If he voted for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) it would 
be because he wanted to put hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite into power. He would 
not be led astray so as to give a random 
vote. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, that after 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler) he felt 
bound to say a few words, for he in- 
tended voting for the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. La- 
bouchere). He did not regard it asa 
Vote of Want of Confidence in the Go- 
vernment. He regarded it as partly 
condemnatory of the particular action 
to which it referred, but much more as 
an expression of protest as to the reserve 
of the Government in respect to a point 
which he considered of vital importance. 
His hon. Friend and Colleague (Mr. 
Joseph Cowen) was bitterly discontented 
with the attitude of the Government, 
because he was in favour, apparently, of 
an annexation which he regarded as 
inevitable—an annexation not only of 
Egypt Proper, but also of the Soudan. 
As he (Mr. John Morley) was resolutely 
averse to the annexation of a single inch 
of the Soudan, he should have been glad 
if his right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had taken the opportunity, 
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which he had been challenged to take, 
of telling the House, once for all, what 
was to be their policy in reference to 
the Soudan, and what steps Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were taking, or were 
going to take, in order to carry out that 
evacuation for which they professed to 
send General Gordon to Khartoum. His 
right hon. Friend thought, if they 
wanted to put a stop to the African 
Slave Trade, they must, in General 
Gordon’s view, get to work at the Upper 
Congo. He (Mr. John Morley) believed 
there was nothing General Gordon would 
rather do than, at that moment, be 
allowed to go from Khartoum, and be- 
take himself to what he regarded as the 
serious centre of his great work. He 
kept asking himself what it was Her 
Majesty’s Government were waiting for 
at Khartoum. General Gordon had done 
the best part of what he was sent to do; 
and he saw no method, at present, being 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government 
for facilitating the rest of that work ; 
and when the House was told, as they 
were the other day by one of the 
Leaders of the Conservative Party, that 
their policy was the holding of Khar- 
toum, then the time had come for the 
Leaders of the Liberal Party to tell the 
House that their policy was to abandon 
Khartoum. That might be a right policy 
or a wrong one ; but it was, at least, the 
policy in respect of which Her Majesty’s 
Government, in the first instance, sent 
General Gordon to Khartoum. On the 
15th of January, Lord Granville, speak- 
ing to the French Ambassador, said— 
‘Tt seemed clear that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment were incapable of holding Khartoum, or 
of reconquering the country by themselves, and 
whatever the feeling might be here (in London) 
at the moment, he was convinced that public 
opinion would not countenance the considerable 
expenditure of money, or the risk of loss of life, 
which must be attendant on an expedition of 
English troops with that object.”—(Egypt, 
No. 5 (1884), p. 15.] 
That was Lord Granville’s statement, 
and he should be glad if some hon. Gen- 
tleman on the Treasury Bench would tell 
the House whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment still held to the policy of leav- 
ing Khartoum andof leaving the Soudan. 
He must be excused for being a little sus- 
picious. He was the last person to wish 
to say a word, or give a vote, that would 
embarrass Her Majesty’s Ministers; but 
the House had a right to be on its guard, 
because, in reference to Suakin, the 
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Prime Minister, in reply to his hon. 
Friend’s (Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s) excla- 
mation, that the sooner we were out of 
Suakin the better, said he thought so 
too; but we were there in the interests 
of peace and humanity, and not in our 
own interests. Buta very few days after 
that the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for War got up and said that 
we were there in pursuance of British 
interests, because it was on the line of 
our communications with India. If 
such arguments were going to re-appear 
on the Liberal side of the House, he 
was at a loss to know why his right 
hon. Friends had come into Office at all. 
As he had already said, he was as much 
in favour of British interests, in their 
true sense, as any hon. Gentleman op- 
posite ; but he had yet to be persuaded 
that the holding of Khartoum, or the 
annexation of the Soudan, was, in any 
shape, conducive to British interests. 
On the contrary, he thought it would 
be a supreme British disaster. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Bourke) had called on the Government 
to remain in the Soudan, because, if they 
left it, there would be anarchy in their 
place. The noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War was not afraid of 
that reproach when he deliberately 
abandoned Candahar—and wisely and 
prudently did so, in his (Mr. Morley’s) 
opinion. When the Government de- 
termined on the retrocession of the 
Transvaal, they did not then allow 
themselves to be frightened our of their 
policy by the prospect of anarchy. When 
they sent Cetewayo back they knew 
that anarchy might possibly, and would 
probably, follow. But they did not re- 
frain on that account. They thought of 
higher interests than the pacification 
of a barbarous land, and took a line 
which he thought then, and thought 
still, to be a wise line. He, therefore, 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
lose no time in announcing that they 
proposed to adopt the same course in the 
Soudan. Something was said by his 
hon. Friend about public opinion. In 
his view, the Government were in danger 
of mistaking a shadow and a phantom 
for public opinion, and of accepting for 
real public opinion an odious compound 
of financial cupidity, bastard Imperial- 
ism, and, worse than all, truculent phi- 
lanthropy. He had only one other re- 
mark to make—and for him it was a 
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serious one. He would go no further 
on this road until he was informed, on 
good authority, where that road was 
leading them to. Therefore, he would 
support the Resolution of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, this debate appears to be considered 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite as only a 
means of embarrassing the Government 
and impeding Public Business. But I 
think, when the country comes to read 
what has been said to-day—especially 
by the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill), the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), the hon. Member for Mer- 
thyr Tydvil (Mr. Richard), and both 
the hon. Members for Newcastle — it 
will be felt that there is some truth 
in our assertion that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have failed in their duty of 
disclosing their policy to the House of 


‘ Commons. Again we ask, and we shall 


persist in asking, what the Government 
propose to do, not in the far distant 
future, but during the next week or 10 
days; and, in my humble opinion, we 
ought not to allow this Vote now put 
down in Supply to be taken until we 
get some answer to that question. The 
Prime Minister, a few days ago, told this 
House that, in his judgment, it was im- 
possible for Her Majesty’s Government 
to arrive at any decision upon their 
policy in regard to Egypt Proper until 
this chapter of the Soudan had been in 
some degree closed. But what is it 
with which we are now face to face? 
Two battles, which have been well called 
massacres, have been fought on the 
Coast of the Red Sea. It may be that 
those battles were not only justifiable, 
but absolutely necessary, to promote 
the policy which the Government have 
adopted ; but nothing is told us by the 
Government but this— that what has 
been done at Suakin and in the neigh- 
bourhood has been done in defence 
of Suakin, and in order to enable the 
earlier withdrawal of British troops 
from the seaboard. I want to know 
what is to come of this? Those two 
battles have been fought. Osman Digna 
and his people have been defeated with 
terrible slaughter. Are the British 
troops to be immediately withdrawn 
from Suakin, or are they not? If they 
are going to be withdrawn, what are 
you going to put in their place in order 
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to carry out the policy announced in 
the House the other evening by the 
noble Marquess opposite the Secretary 
of State for War? If they are not to 
be withdrawn, what is to be the further 
step in the policy which the Govern- 
ment are pursuing? Do they propose 
to protect the Red Sea littoral, accord- 
ing to the extraordinary statement of 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, by telling four 
or five Consuls to take periodical voyages 
in the ships of a Company plying be- 
tween Aden and Zanzibar? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The right hon. Gentleman is misrepre- 
senting what I said. He is speaking of 
that part of my speech entirely referring 
to the putting down of the Slave Trade. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
What interest have we on the Red 
Sea littoral except to put down the 
Slave Trade? That, at all events, is 
what I understand to be the main 
object of British intervention in that 
region. But everybody knows that the 
Red Sea Coast is of very great length, 
full of creeks and harbours ; and can it 
be supposed that by anything which 
the noble Lord has told us this evening 
the policy of the Government can be 
carried out? We are to hold Suakin 
and these other ports. How? We have 
had no information on this point. If it 
is the unsuitability of the climate that 
makes the difficulty, how do the Go- 
vernment propose to occupy these places 
in the summer now coming on? I can- 
not believe that the Government have 
allowed these battles to be fought, and 
have left the direction of affairs purely 
at the option of the military commanders 
on the spot, without some instructions 
as to the contingencies before them, and 
the necessities that may arise in another 
part of the Soudan. And what is the 
position of General Gordon at this mo- 
ment? We have been told more than 
once that Her Majesty’s Government 
consider it impossible, in the interests of 
the Public Service, to give us full infor- 
mation as to the position, views, and 
object of General Gordon at Khartoum. 
That is an excuse which, for a time, 
Parliament has been ready to admit. 
But for a time only. General Gordon 
has now been at Khartoum for three 
weeks. He went there with a definite 
statement of his own ideas as to the man- 
ner in which the evacuation of the Sou- 
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dan was to be carried out. As we know, 
the Representatives of the old reigning 
families were to be restored as rivals 
of the Mahdi. But we now hear that 
nothing of this sort has beendone. The 
Mahdi has been made Sultan of Kor- 
dofan. General Gordon went to the 
Soudan the determined enemy of slavery 
and the Slave Trade, and yet he has 
issued that Proclamation of which we 
have heard so much. All this would be 
unaccountable but for the presence of 
some overpowering necessity in regard 
to which Her Majesty’s Government will 
tell us nothing. General Gordon went 
to Khartoum as the ambassador of peace. 
He commenced by declaring all arrears 
of taxes to be forgiven, and by opening 
the prison doors. But we have since 
heard that expeditions have been made 
up the Nile, and threats have been made 
that troops will be sent to subdue those 
who will not submit to his authority. 
What is the last news that has come to us 
from General Gordon? The noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs almost laughed at any credit 
being given to the remarkable telegram 
from the Consul at Khartoum. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
That is a complete misrepresentation of 
what I said. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Then I suppose he does attach some im- 
portance to that telegram. The follow- 
ing are the words attributed to General 
Gordon :— 

‘* There is a certainty that as time advances 
the emissaries of the Mahdi will succeed in 
raising the tribes between Khartoum and Ber- 
ber. This is not owing to disaffection, but to 
fear, caused by the pronounced policy of the 
abandonment of the Soudan. . . . We cannot 
blame them for rising when no definite sign is 
shown of establishing a permanent Government 
here.”’ 

And this expectation is already being 
realized, for the telegram read by the 
noble Lord at the beginning of the Sit- 
ting was to the effect that the tribes 
were rising, that the telegraph wires 
were cut, and that steamers had been 
fired upon. Are the Government too 
late again, and is General Graham’s 
victory to go for naught? What is the 

osition of General Gordon at present ? 

he noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs denied that 
General Gordon is in extremis. I truly 
hope he is not; but how does the noble 
Lord know that? The news that the tele- 
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graph wire is cut is three days old ; but, 
looking at the opinion of General Gor- 
don expressed in this telegram, which, 
until the Government say otherwise, we 
are justified in considering bond fide, I 
am bound to say that it seems to me 
that Her Majesty’s Government are in- 
curring the gravest responsibility in 
connection with the position in which 
they are leaving Gordon at Khartoum. 
Do they mean to do anything? Do they 
mean to utilize these victories of Graham 
in the neighbourhood of Suakin, in order 
to attempt that march on Berber which 
Gordon has recommended? The recom- 
mendation may be right or wrong; but 
it is the advice of Gordon, to whom they 
have committed all authority in the 
Soudan. If they are now going to dis- 
regard it, why are they going to dis- 
regard it, and what are they going to 
do in its place? What is their policy ? 
I do not usually agree with the opinions 
expressed by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). On 
the contrary, I hold very different opi- 
nions as to the policy to be pursued in 
the Soudan; but I must say that, so far 
as the terms of the Amendment are con- 
cerned which he has placed before 
the House, I do agree with him. If 
these battles and the loss of life which 
we all deplore have no better result than 
the immediate withdrawal of British 
troops from the Soudan, I say they are 
in no degree justifiable. We ought to 
have some clear and definite statement 
from the Government; and, if we do not 
get such a statement, I shall certainly 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he was not sur- 
prised to hear that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) approved of the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), for he 
(Mr. Bryce) looked upon it as being 
cleverly framed with the view of en- 
deavouring to unite the votes of those 
who differed on every other point. He 
would ask his hon. Friend the Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley) whether 
he could think that giving a vote which 
might turn out this Government and 
bring in the Leaders of the Opposition 
would accelerate either the withdrawal 
of England from Egypt or the restriction 
of our responsibilities in the Soudan? 
He trusted that the Liberal Party in 
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that House would decline to be led into 
the trap that was prepared for them. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Sir, I think it is impossible for the House 
to go to a Division on this question with 
any satisfaction after the manner in 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
treated us. Some question has been 
raised as to what was the expectation 
of this discussion coming on to-day. I 
can only say that on Thursday night, 
and again last night, when arrange- 
ments were made for the course of Public 
Business, it was distinctly understood 
that this would be given as a special 
opportunity for discussing this subject 
—a subject of most pressing public im- 
portance, one as to which the House has 
shown Her Majesty’s Government the 
greatest indulgence, and upon which it 
is really impossible that we can allow 
the course of Business to proceed with- 
out some clear and satisfactory explana- 
tion being given by the Government. 
We find, however, that the Government 
have absented themselves from the Trea- 
sury Bench during a great part of this 
debate, and we are told that this is 
owing to the fact that they were holding 
a Cabinet Council. But we all know— 
many of us have experience of what 
Cabinet Councils are—that it has been 
the universal practice, I think I may 
say, that when a special Sitting of the 
House has been appointed for a Satur- 
day for the discussion of Business of 
special importance, the Cabinet Council, 
if held at all on that day, must be fixed 
for such an hour as not to interfere 
with the Business of the House. And 
we find that, when the Ministers who 
have absented themselves do come into 
the House, they leave us just in the same 
position as we were before. Certainly, 
the least that we can expect is that, when 
attention has been challenged to any 
subject, Ministers will come into the 
House to listen to what we have to say; 
and the treatment we have received to- 
day is, I think, an abuse of our patience 
and good nature. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) has been labouring all through 
the Session to obtain from those who 
agree with him something like an ex- 
pression of their agreement with him, 
and dissatisfaction with what was going 
on on the Bench occupied by their 
Leaders, and_one after another those 


hon. Members have confessed that the 
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Government does not satisfy them. The 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. W. 
Fowler) seemed to think that he settled 
the matter in a couple of sentences, 
when he said he disapproved of a good 
deal that the Government had done; but 
he knew that this Motion amounted to a 
Vote of Want of Confidence, and that, 
therefore, he would not support it. But 
I would ask him what is the value of 
that sort of confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Government which is so easily satisfied ? 
What is the state of the case? We see 
battles fought, one after another, each 
entailing enormous slaughter of the 
enemy and very serious suffering and 
loss upon our own part also; and yet 
we receive from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment absolutely no guidance or indica- 
tion as to the object they have in view in 
all this. We do not ask that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should tell us all 
the steps that they intend to take. We 
want to know what they are fighting 
these battles for. Is it, or is it not, for 
the purpose of opening the road from 
Suakin to Berber, and possibly to 
Khartoum? That would be a perfectly 
intelligible policy; but we have never 
been told that that would be their policy. 
And now to-day we are told, in an irre- 
gular way, as far as we can understand it, 
that it is not intended that that should 
be the policy of the Government. The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice), I think, used the expres- 
sion that it was not within the instruc- 
tions of General Graham to advance to 
Berber. Some hon. Members under- 
stood from that that it is his instructions 
not to go to Berber. We want to know 
what is the exact meaning of that? Is 
the matter entirely left to General Gra- 
ham’s discretion? Is General Graham 
furnished with any scheme of a policy 
which he is to carry out; and, ifso, what 
is the general object of that scheme? 
Is the object to evacuate Khartoum, or 
is it to reopen up the way to Khartoum ? 
I do not say anything about annexing 
Khartoum. We do not ask to annex 
Khartoum at all; but we say that itis of 
the greatest importance that you should 
provide, in some way, that Khartoum 
should be furnished with a stable and a 
satisfactory Government. You cannot 
allow the matter to drift into chronic 
anarchy, as I expressed it the other day, 
and we want to know what is your view 
with regard to that point? Have you 
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still the intention to withdraw from 
Khartoum? Are you fighting all these 
battles and killing all these people to 
facilitate that withdrawal? Iam bound 
to say that I think the Government 
have no. right whatever to plead the 
necessities of military policy for silence 
upon such a question as that. We do 
not ask them to tell us anything incon- 
venient to their military policy ; but we 
wish to have some light on these points; 
and we have a right, and are bound, in 
the discharge of our duty to the country, 
to inquire what the policy of the Go- 
vernment now is. Hitherto they have 
put us off with various excuses. Atone 
time we were told, in regard to General 
Gordon, that the Government were not 
responsible for what was going on, and 
that, therefore, they should not be ques- 
tioned ; at another time we were told by 
Her Majesty’s Government that they 
were fully responsible, and that, there- 
fore, they should not be questioned ; and 
now the Government put us off with the 


assertion that answering such questions | 


might lead to inconvenience. I cannot 
help thinking that there were passages 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
which threw a new light upon the posi- 
tion and attitude of the Government. 
Knowing the ability of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and how conversant he is 
with all questions of this character, we 
naturally expected that some light would 
be thrown on the subject when he rose 
to take part in this debate. But we re- 
ceived very little information from him 
in regard to the matter in hand. His 
speech, however, contained some very 
significant hints of another kind. I do 
not know whether it was meant for an 
electioneering speech or not; but I do 
know I never heard such very remarkable 
topics as were introduced in it, just as if 
it could be intended for no other purpose 
than that of creating prejudice. When 
the right hon. Gentleman talks about an 
appeal to the people, which we say 
ought to be made upon such a new 
policy as this, he talks of it as ‘‘ Bona- 
partist.” That is the sort of language 
that he uses, and it is a new view for a 
Member of the Government like the 
right hon. Gentleman totake. And then 
there was one thing I was sorry for, 


and I think, on reflection, the right 
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and that was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should have descended in the 
middle of his speech—should have gone 
out of his way, in fact, to make a little 
electioneering attack on my noble Friend 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), and that at the ex- 
pense of a gallant officer whose name there 
was not the slightest occasion for intro- 
ducing, and whose conduct was no part 
of the subject for discussion. Colonel 
Burnaby, he said, had been in the 
Soudan ; and he suggested that Colonel 
Burnaby had no business to be there. 
But Colonel Burnaby, while in the 
Soudan, was under military authority, 
and I understand he was publicly 
thanked for his services there. Under 
these circumstances, I do say that a more 
ungenerous, a more uncalled for, and a 
more extraordinary reference to an in- 
dividual in no way connected with the 
subject before the House, I never heard. 
We have before usa Motion upon which 
we are prepared to vote, and I have 
thought it right to say a few words 
before the Question is put, hoping that 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 


State for War may be able to tell us’ 


something that will be more satisfactory 
than anything we have yet heard. The 
Motion that has been brought forward 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) is precisely the same 
as the Motion of which my right hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
North Lancashire (Colonel Stanley) 
gave Notice. It is not intended to stop 
the Supplies, but it demands an expla- 
nation before the Supplies are granted. 
That is a demand which I think we have 
every right to make. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I do not intend to detain the House, in 
replying to the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman, for more than a few 
moments. In the first place, the right 
hon. Gentleman has said, at the begin- 
ning of his speech, that there has been 
a general understanding in the House 
for the past two or three days that a dis- 
cussion upon this subject should be ini- 
tiated at the Morning Sitting of to-day. 
I do not know what understanding may 
have existed between the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends and the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), who has initiated this discus- 
sion; but this I can say—that, so far as 


hon, Gentleman will be sorry for it too, | Iand my hon, Friends who sit on this 
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side of the House and the Members of 
the Government are aware, there was 
no understanding of the kind. 

Mr. CAVENDISA BENTINCK said, 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Courtney), at the previous 
Sitting of the House, at 20 minutes 
before 1, had asked hon. Members to 
withdraw their Motions from the Paper, 
pointing out the advantage it would be 
to all parties to bring -them on at the 
Saturday Sitting, when Supply stood as 
the first Order. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I cannot quite see the relevance of that 
observation as regards the explanation 
of the right hon. Baronet the Leader of 
the Opposition. What I wish to point 
out, in the first place, is that I am pre- 
pared distinctly to assert that no one 
in this part of the House had any idea, 
untillatelast night, that thismatter would 
be brought on at all to-day. In the 
next place, I would call the attention of 
the House to this circumstance — that 
last night I appealed to hon. Members 
who had Notices on the Paper that they 
should withdraw them, in order that 
Supply might be taken at once, and a 
Saturday Sitting obviated. That sug- 
gestion, I think, was only coldly sup- 
ported by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite at the time. He admitted that 
it would be convenient if that course 
were taken; but he seemed to have 
some doubt whether he would give it 
his warm support or not. It now ap- 
pears that he all along intended that a 
Saturday Sitting should be taken, and 
that it should be devoted to a discussion 
of this subject. I think it would have 
been better, more convenient, and more 
in accordance with the ordinary practice 
of this House, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had yesterday stated the intention 
of himself and his Friends. Well, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman has also made 
some observations, following upon those 
of the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill), upon 
the action of the Members of the Go- 
vernment ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
says that when it is found necessary to 
to hold a Cabinet Council on days when 
the House sits, the Government ought 
to take care to fix upon an hour which 
will not interfere with the other Business 
of the Government. If the right hon. 
Gentleman will explain what very con- 
venient hour for holding a Cabinet 
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Council could be fixed before 12 o’clock 
in the day, especially when the Prime 
Minister is suffering from indisposition, 
I shall be very much obliged to him. 
As the matter stands, Ivan only say we 
probably might have made other and 
better arrangements, if we had had the 
slightest idea that a serious debate of 
this kind was going to be raised; but, 
as we were left in ignorance of that, it 
was impossible to do so. Well, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition have re- 
peated their demand for further infor- 
mation as to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment; and they have, under cover, 
as I understand it, announced their in- 
tention of voting for the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Northampton, in the 
same spirit and in the same intention as 
they had in supporting the Motion which 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for North Lancashire 
(Colonel Stanley) intended to move the 
other day. Now, Sir, I wish to point 
out that although the effect may be the 
same, and, if the Motion is carried, may 
prevent Supply being proceeded with, 
yet the Amendment is one of a very 
different character indeed. This Amend- 
ment is not one calling upon the Go- 
vernment to give further information, 
and it is not one proposing to defer the 
grant of Supply until further informa- 
tion is given ; but it is one which asserts 
that the necessity for the expenditure of 
life in those military operations has not 
been made clear; and, therefore, I un- 
derstand that the right hon. Gentleman, 
and other hon. Gentlemen opposite, are 
prepared to pass a Vote of Censure upon 
the military and naval officers, and, 
consequently, upon the Government, for 
having undertaken these military opera- 
tions. If that is their intention, I do 
not think the country will support them. 
I do not in the least complain of that 
course being taken; and I hope it 
will be thoroughly understood and ap- 
preciated, not only in the House, but 
throughout the country. All I desire 
to point out is that it is much to be re- 
gretted that hon. Members opposite did 
not make up their minds to take this 
course at an earlier moment. The hon. 
Member for Northampton gave them an 
opportunity last week of condemning 
these operations, when, although hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite did not see their 
way to support the Government, at the 
same time they did not see their way to 
support the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. Well, Sir, this demand for fur- 
ther information may, I think, be pressed 
somewhat too far. I endeavoured to give, 
on Monday last, all the information 
whick I thought it in my power to give 
then as to what was going on in the Sou- 
dan; and I really do not know that events 
have advanced so far, during the course 
of this week, that it is possible or right 
for any Member of the Government to 
make any declaration or announcement 
of policy very much in advance of that 
I made last week. Speeches have been 
delivered, in the course of this debate, 
by my noble Friend the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice), and by my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), and they stated on the part of 
the Government what, in our opinion, 
it is possible to state; and, however 
violent may be the appeals addressed 
to us for further information, those ap- 
peals, I can assure the House, shall not 
draw from me, at any rate, or from any 
Member of the Government, any state- 
ment of policy, or any information, 
which we think would be injurious to 
the interests of the country—those great 
interests we are endeavouring to secure 
under such difficult circumstances. Sir, 
we are asked what is the object of the 
force which is still in the neighbourhood 
of Suakin. I maintain that that force 
has already probably—for we have no 
certain information—accomplished one 
of the main objects of its mission, and 
the safety of the port of Suakin and the 
coast of the Red Sea in that neighbour- 
hood is now probably entirely secured ; 
and I maintain that it could not have 
been so secured while the large armed 
force assembled under Osman Digna 
was still in the immediate vicinity of 
Suakin, not only threatening it by their 
presence, but openly and distinctly avow- 
ing their intention to attack it. That 
great object has probably been accom- 
plished, and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote) wants 
to know whether the English force is 
going to be immediately re-embarked. 
But, Sir, before a decision is come to 
upon that point, we think it would be 
desirable that the Government should 
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have some more certain information as 
to the state of the country, and as to 
whether there is still any hostile gather- 
ing of the tribes threatening the security 
of Suakin. I am also asked whether 
this force is now going to march to 
Berber, and whether that course has 
not been suggested by General Gordon. 
My noble Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in his 
speech to-day, has already stated that 
the march to Berber is not within the 
limits of General Graham’s instruc- 
tions; but when I am asked whether, in 
any circumstances, General Graham will 
be allowed to advance on Berber, that 
is a question which I distinctly decline 
to answer. If it were intended that 
General Graham should attempt to ad- 
vance on Berber, or, equally, if it were 
absolutely decided that he should not do 
so, I consider that an announcement at 
the present time in either of these cases 
would be extremely prejudicial to the 
success of the objects in view, and also 
to the success of our policy. Then we 
are asked as to our general policy in the 
Soudan, and what will be the outcome 
of General Gordon’s mission. Sir, the 
information we have received from 
General Gordon from Khartoum has not 
been by any means full or detailed. 
General Gordon himself suid, long be- 
fore he reached Khartoum, that he 
thought the important operation in 
which he was engaged would be one of 
very considerable length, and that, 
above all things, it would be necessary 
to have patience. Ido not think that 
such a time has elapsed as to enable us 
to gauge it in a sufficient manner as to 
warrant our despairing of the success 
of General Gordon’s mission in the man- 
ner in which he proposed to carry it 
out. General Gordon has been in 
communication with some of the leading 
Chiefs in the neighbourhood of Khar- 
toum itself. He has been endeavouring 
to open communications with the Chiefs 
of the other garrisons, and he has been 
taking such measures as he thinks best 
fitted to carry out the instructions which 
were given to him. The Government 
have been greatly surprised with the re- 
commendation or suggestion which has 
come from General Gordon in reference 
to a proposed successor in the person of 
Zebehr Pasha. That was the subject 
of communication between Sir Evelyn 
Baring and General Gordon while the 
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telegraph was open, and is still the sub- 
ject of communication between the Go- 
vernment and Sir Evelyn Baring; but 
until a final and complete decision on all 
these subjects has been arrived at by 
the Government —a decision which I 
have promised shall be communicated 
to the House when, in our opinion, it 
can be communicated without detriment 
to the Public Service—I absolutely de- 
cline to make any partial statement. 
Under these circumstances, it is open to 
the Opposition and the House to refuse 
to grant the funds necessary for carry- 
ing on the Public Business; but let them 
distinctly understand that, in doing so, 
they will raise the issue of confidence in 
the Government. The Government have 
stated, as fully as they think their duty 
requires, or as it is possible for them to 
state, what their policy is on these sub- 
jects; but if you insist on knowing that 
which we think we are unable, con- 
sistently with our duty, to make known, 
you are taking a course which deprives 
us of the confidence of the House of 
Commons, and will make it impossible 
for us to conduct the affairs of the 
country. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 111; Noes 
94: Majority 17.—(Div. List, No. 39.) 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
rise, Sir, to a pointof Order. Just after 
you had announced the numbers, I heard 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment say, from his place—‘‘ This 
dirty trick has not succeeded.” I ask 
you, Sir, whether that is language which 
ought to be used in this House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Language of the 
kind described by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), used 
publicly in this House, would undoubt- 
edly be a great breach of the Privileges 
of the House. But I do not know under 
what circumstances the expression was 
used—whether it was used in private 
conversation, to what it was intended to 
refer, or whether it was intended to be 
heard. I, therefore, wish to draw a 
distinction between words used in the 
confidence of private conversation and 
words used in a debate in this House. 


Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman the | 
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Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment will offer an explanation. 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT: I have 
no hesitation in saying that I should 
never have thought of using words of 
this character, as you, Sir, have ex- 
pressed it, in public debate in this House. 
As to the expression of my own private 
opinion to my own friends upon trans- 
actions of this character, I consider my- 
self free. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
think, Sir, that whatever may have been 
the character of the expression—whe- 
ther used publicly or privately I will not 
enter into—but as it is before the House 
at this moment, the right hon. Gentle- 
man has no right to bring forward 
charges of such a character. Under the 
circumstances, to allow such an expres- 
sion as that, in the present day, to go 
by unchallenged would be the grossest 
possible insult to those sitting on this 
side of the House, and we should be 
guilty of the gravest possible dereliction 
of duty if we did not call attention to it. 
The noble Marquess opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) was good enough 
to say, a little time ago, something of 
the same sort, but in perfectly proper 
language. [ Cries of “ Order! ”) LIbe- 
lieve I am perfectly in Order. The 
noble Marquess, I say, in more correct 
language, implied a somewhat similar 
charge. I can only say—and the noble 
Marquess may not have been informed 
of what had passed—that when I spoke 
of its having been understood that to- 
day would be a day on which we should 
have a discussion on the question of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
reference to Egypt, I spoke of an en- 
gagement entered into, first of all in this 
House, by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, which was perfectly well under- 
stood when we were discussing the 
course of Business on Thursday. Ifthe 
debate had not gone on yesterday, of 
course matters would have been different; 
but it was clearly understood that these 
four Votes would not be taken late on 
Thursday evening, but might be con- 
veniently taken on Saturday morning. 
That is the understanding to which I 
referred, and if anybody characterizes 
that as an arrangement otherwise than 
a perfectly straightforward one, I shall 
be glad to hear what he has to say. The 
observations of the Secretary of State for 
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the Home Department were observations 
which gave pain to those who heard 
them on this side of the House; but it 
is clear that the accusation which they 
conveyed is an accusation altogether 
untenable. 

TueCHANCELLORor rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumtpers): The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) has alluded to an understanding 
to which I was a party on Thursday 
evening. That understanding I will de- 
scribe literally. It was that we should 
endeavour to get through the Votes in 
Supply that night, except five ; and that, 
failing to get these five on Friday, we 
should devote to their discussion Satur- 
day morning. The suggestion was 
never made that Saturday should be 
given up to a Motion which, practically, 
amounts to a Vote of Want of Confidence. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I want 
to say a word or two of explanation in 
consequence of a phrase used by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 


Stafford Northcote). He has, I am sure, | 


spoken with the courtesy which always 
characterizes him, and he has said that 
the words I used have given pain to 
himself and hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
that side of the House. Now, however 
much we may enter into conflict in 
political contests, I wish to state that 
that was not my intention; and I regret 
that my language, which I certainly 
thought was private, reached the ears of 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, and that 
it has been regarded by them as offen- 
sive. I am sorry that they should have 
so considered it, and I would venture to 
withdraw it. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
In order that there may be no mistake 
as to what was arranged between the 
Representative of the Government, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Opposition, I may say that it was 
arranged on Thursday night that the 
discussion on General Gordon’s Vote and 
the Soudan expenses in Khartoum and 
Suakin should be taken at 12 o’clock on 
Saturday. Last night the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was asked, at the hour of 10.30, if that 
arrangement held good ; and the right 
hon. Gentleman certainly said that if 
the House did not get into Committee 
before 11 o’clock that . arrangement 
would hold good. I want to point out 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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that arrangement must have been within 
the knowledge of the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Hartington) 
when he stated that no such arrangement 
had been entered into; or else that the 
noble Marquess, although the respon- 
sible Leader of the House, is in the habit 
of allowing his Colleagues to conclude 
arrangements to which he is not a party. 
Further, I wish to say that it is not the 
Opposition who have prevented the Go- 
vernment from getting into Supply ; but 
my own impression, and I believe that 
of every other Member of the House, is, 
that the discussion would be taken on 
going into Supply. 

Mer. SPEAKER: I am bound to re- 
mind the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock and the House that the 
Question before the House is that I do 
now leave the Chair ; and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) is in pos- 
session of the House. Before the hon. 
Member for Mallow rose, the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for East Glouces- 
tershire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) rose 
to a point of Order, and that point of 
Order has been decided. It is not in 
Order to continue the discussion. The 
Question is, that I do now leave the 
Chair. 

orp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I only wished, Sir, to make a statement 
in the nature of a personal explana- 
tion, which the House is usually kind 
enough to allow. [Cries of ‘‘ Order! ”’] 
Mr. Speaker will tell me if I am out of 
Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the noble Lord 
wishes to make a personal explanation, 
by the indulgence of the House he will 
be: permitted to do so. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I merely wished to explain that there 
had been an arrangement that the dis- 
cussion should take place to-day. The 
noble Marquess gave a flat contradic- 
tion to that. I think that, under these 
circumstances, I have a right to make a 
personal explanation as to what the 
arrangement was, and to point out—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
exceeding the limits of a personal expla- 
nation. I call upon Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I failed 
to hear that there was any decision on 
the point of Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The point of Order 
was settled when I called upon Mr. 
O’Brien. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR : I failed, 


Sir, to hear your decision on the point of 
Order. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — CAP- 
TAIN PLUNKETT, CORK DIVISIONAL 
MAGISTRATE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. O'BRIEN, who had the following 
Motion on the Paper, which he was pre- 
vented from moving by the Forms of the 
House :— 

“‘That, in the opinion of this House, Captain 
Plunkett, Special Divisional Magistrate of the 
Cork District, by repeated and unconstitutional 
invasions of the right of public meeting, and by 
the imposition of arbitrary and unjust burdens 
on the people, has abused his authority and 
created wide-spread discontent and ill-will, and 
that, in the interests of good government and of 
respect for the administration of the Law, it is 
expedient that he be dismissed from his office,” 
said, he was sorry to be obliged to turn 
the attention of the House from the ex- 
citing and burning regions of the Soudan 
to a no less interesting part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions, called Ireland. The 
Resolution which he had intended to move 
was put on the Paper with the object of 
drawing the attention of. Parliament to 
the conduct of one of the Special Magis- 
trates in Ireland—Captain Plunkett— 
and he wished todo so because he thought 
hecould show that Captain Plunkett’s 
office was an unnecessary and a vicious 
one, and that, while he was supposed to be 
preserving the public peace, he was, in 
reality, a common disturber of the peace, 
and a scourge to one of the most peace- 
ful districts in the whole of Ireland. 
The whole of the County and City of 
Cork was included in Captain Plunkett’s 
district; and, perhaps, before he pro- 
ceeded further, it would be well to show 
what was the condition of the district 
that this man was treating as if it were 
a hotbed of crime, and in a state of 
smouldering insurrection. During the 
past six months, while Captain Plun- 
kett’s reign of terror had full swing, 
besides threatening letters—which, of 
course, were of no importance as show- 
ing the condition of a place when not 
followed by crime, and which they all 
received, and sometimes had to pay the 
postage on—besides threatening letters, 
there were in the East Riding of the 
County Cork in August last only two 
outrages, and one in the West Riding; 
in September, five in the East Riding, 
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West; in November, one in the East 
Riding, and none in the West; in De- 
cember, one in the East Riding, and 
again a virgin record in the West; and 
in January, one in the East Riding, and 
two in the West. The only serious case 
reported during the time was the man- 
slaughter of an unfortunate man named 
Spence. That occurrence, however, was 
altogether of a non-agrarian character, 
Spence’s death having arisen out of a 
family dispute ; and yet the Chief Secre- 
tary was not ashamed to quote the 
other day this case as justifying the 
suppression of the right of public 
meeting in the district for 15 miles 
around. In the entire of that six 
months, in a district of 500,000 in- 
habitants, no single murder took place 
—not a single case of manslaughter, 
robbery of arms, or any other offence of 
such a nature occurred, the only out- 
rages perpetrated being the outrages 
perpetrated by Captain Plunkett him- 
self, in order that a condition of things 
would be produced which would keep 
Dublin Castle alive to the necessity 
there was of retaining him and his ex- 
pensive establishment. Now, he would 
like to ask any intelligent English 
Member—if they wished to know any- 
thing of this subject, which, of course, 
they did not—what would English 
people do if in a district equally free 
from crime a semi-military Governor was 
planted, and if he had the right virtually 
to proclaim a state of siege, and to 
bayonet and bludgeon any persons who 
dared to assemble in public meeting to 
discuss his proceedings? That was 
exactly what Captain Plunkett was 
doing for the last six months, and doing 
with the connivance and the apologetic 
ingenuity of the Chief Secretary. The 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Deasy) was 
living for a time under Captain Plun- 
kett’s rule, and was, he believed, on a 
few occasions in rather unpleasant 
proximity of being bayonetted. He 
dared say the hon. Member would tell 
himself what sort of a man Cap- 
tain Plunkett was. There in Cork 
he had his head-quarters; and his 
place there, he believed, swarmed 
with detectives and villainous-looking 
hangers on. He had his staff and his 
armed escort and his parades, until the 
unfortunate men were worked off their 
legs. Atnight the city was patrolled by 
immense bodies of armed men, as if 
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there was a danger of some attack or 
revolt. Now, he would venture to say 
that Captain Plunkett was not able to 
establish a shadow of justification for all 
these extraordinary proceedings. He 
made one attempt, by means of Star 
Chamber inquiry, to prove that a murder 
conspiracy existed in Cork ; and notwith- 
standing all his threats and intimidation 
he failed utterly to prove anything of the 
kind. One agent of the dynamite con- 
spiracy attempted to establish a footing 
in Cork—as he supposed they attempted 
to do in every city in the Three King- 
doms; but Captain Plunkett’s infamous 
attempt to connect the Nationalists of 
Cork with these proceedings utterly 
broke down ; and he did not give up the 
attempt until four of the most respect- 
able men in Cork, some of whom the 
House might have an opportunity of 
seeing for themselves, owing to Captain 
Plunkett’s proceedings, not until four 
respectable men were made prisoners, 
week after week, because they refused 
to submit to the indignity of being cross- 
hackled at these secret inquiries, just as 
if they were participators in abominable 
crimes. Having failed to show any 
grounds for the measures he adopted by 
proving that a murder conspiracy existed 
in Cork, Captain Plunkett deliberately 
attempted to create a murder conspiracy 
and suppressing the right of public 
meeting by putting down public opinion. 
Every meeting proposed to be held by 
the National League in Cork was sup- 
pressed, and suppressed in many cases 
with violence; and not only were they 
suppressed, but invariably their pro- 
clamation was delayed until the very eve 
of the meeting, in order, no doubt, that 
the people might fall into the trap that 
Captain Plunkett had prepared for them. 
He charged now that these proclama- 
tions were wickedly and deliberately de- 
layed by the instrumentality of Captain 
Plunkett, in the hope that the people 
might be tempted and exasperated into 
doing something that would justify Cap- 
tain Plunkett’s office; and he charged, 
furthermore, that the proclamations were 
enforced with a violence on the part of 
the police, and an insolence on the part 
of the magistrates in charge, deliber- 
ately calculated to create riot and dis- 
turbance in order, as he had already 
said, that Captain Plunkett might be 
able to hold power a littlelonger. Hav- 
ing described at length the proceedings 
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at the suppressed meetings at Inniscarra © 


and Ovens, the hon. Member proceeded 
to call attention to the treatment of the 
Conna and Tallow band at Castlelyons 
meeting. The proclamation of the Cas- 
tlelyons meeting was delayed to the 
night before the people of Tallow and 
Conna, 12 miles off, could know nothing 
about the suppression of it; and yet 
without any notice this band, immedi- 
ately on its arrival, was set upon with 
fixed bayonets by the police and chased 
over the country. Contrast that treat- 
ment with the deference and tenderness 
of Captain M‘Ternan at Rosslea, to Lord 
Rossmore and his Orangemen, who, in- 
stead of coming to a peaceful meeting, 
came as a body of armed men determined 
to create riot and do murder. If the 
Tallow men happened to be Orangemen, 
or if they had arms in their hands to de- 
fend themselves, perhaps Captain Plun- 
kett and his police would not be quite so 
free with their bayonets that day. The 
Ohief Secretary gave an excuse for the 
suppression of that meeting. He said 
that the parish priest had been lately 
evicted from his house, and that public 
feeling was very much excited. He (Mr. 
O’Brien) should say it was a nice way 
Captain Plunkett had of allaying that 
excitement. Having referred to the meet- 
ings at Lissarda, Donoughmore, and Aug- 
habollogue, the hon. Member proceeded 
to speak of the suppression of the meet- 
ing at Killavullen, which he said was 
a good illustration of the force, and 
fraud, and mixed system of lying and 
tyranny which characterized Captain 
Plunkett’s proceedings. Captain Plun- 
kett’s favourite device—an old device 
with tyrants—for putting down disturb- 
ance which he himself had created, 
was the quartering of the police on the 
people, and the levying of enormous 
imposts. Captain Plunkett first at- 
tempted this system in Cork; but he 
believed he was sorry now that he did 
so, for in the Cork Town Council Whig 
Knights and Deputy Lieutenants—men 
who were indebted to Dublin Castle for 
most of the glory they enjoyed in this 
world—joined with the Nationalists in 
protesting against this tax, and refused 
to present for it, as Captain Plunkett, in 
order to justify the continuance in dis- 
tricts of large police forces, in order, too, 
to justify his own continuance in his 
salary, attempted everywhere he went 


to foment disorder. He tried that. 
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system in Kerry, but had to drop it, and 
he was now practising on Monanimy. 
There Captain Plunkett had imposed a 
tax of £500 a-year to pay for the protec- 
tion of a ruffian named Hallissey, whom 
he found to be a serviceable instrument 
in his operations. When he took the 
liberty, last year, of exposing and 
denouncing Hallissey, the Chief Secre- 
tary defended the man; and, of course, 
the English House of Commons re- 
garded the fellow as an injured, innocent 
victim of some frightful conspiracy. 
What had turned out since? Captain 
Plunkett had been told to his teeth by 
one of the local magistrates (Mr. Hickey) 
that Hallissey’s story about his being 
fired at was a fabrication. And did 
Captain Plunkett venture to deny it? 
On the contrary, he was reported in the 
Cork papers, and though Captain 
Plunkett might now find it convenient 
to deny that report—he was informed 
that it was supplied by an official short- 
hand writer brought down by Captain 
Plunkett himself—he was reported to 
have said that the police were originally 
placed on the district on account of the 
‘Boycotting,”’ the ‘‘ Boycotting”’ consist- 
ing, according to Captain Plunkett him- 
self, in a few people in the district re- 
fusing to deal with Hallissey. It came 
to this, therefore—that the district was 
now paying £500 a-year for a ruffian 
who ought to be put in the dock for 
perjury. But Captain Plunkett could 
not long do these things in Cork if he 
had not an apologist in that House to 
put a nice aspect upon things which, 
when seen in their colour, were ugly and 
hideous. The hon. Member then referred 
to the suppression of the Killavullen 
meeting, County Cork, and to the inci- 
dents which took place on the spot. The 
police struck the people with the butts 
of their guns, and two women sustained 
severe injuries, one of them having a 
rib broken. In regard to these proceed- 
ings he had put a Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, and 
his reply was that Mr. O’Connor had not 
been assaulted ; that the police had not 
been assaulted ; that the police did not 
charge; and that there was no crowd 
there to be charged. He had received 
numerous letters from persons who were 
present on the occasion characterizing 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in terms which he wished he could 
quote; but they were more natural than 
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Parliamentary. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, seemed invariably to act 
upon the belief that the statement of one 
police official was worth dozens of state- 
ments from priests and laymen. He 
quoted at length from statements of Mr. 
John O’Connor and others in support of 
the charges he had advanced against the 
police. All this was dismissed by the 
right hon. Gentleman with the cool 
statement to that House that the police 
never charged the people. He did not 
believe there was a race of slaves who 
would not rebel against treatment of 
that sort. Here were people loaded 
under false pretences with this tax, and 
when they attempted to make any pub- 
lic protest against it, they were assaulted 
at their ofvn doors, even in their own 
houses, by the police with the butt ends 
of rifles; and after all this an English 
Minister told the English House of 
Commons that the people were never 
attacked ; that they were not there to be 
attacked ; and that the whole thing was 
an hallucination; and that Captain 
Plunkett and his policemen could do no 
wrong. These things the Government 
had the power to do in Ireland; and he 
supposed they would go on doing them 
until some hour of weakness or disaster 
taught them better sense. He and his 
Friends had no hope whatever that the 
House of Commons would be moved by 
any exposure of Captain Plunkett’s 
tyranny and mendacity. He expected 
in a few minutes to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman shielding and defending , 
Captain Plunkett as before. The Irish 
people had only themselves to look to. 
Thank God, they had taken this matter 
into their own hands, and had refused, 
in Cork, Limerick, Loughrea, and 
Monanimy, to pay a penny of this police 
tax. He hoped sineerely they would 
continue refusing to pay a penny of it 
until it was wrung from them at the 
point of the bayonet. He only referred 
to the subject here because it was well 
to saddle Englishmen with the know- 
ledge of what was going on in Ireland. 
Now, at all events, the few Englishmen 
who were present knew how Captain 
Plunkett was oppressing and belying as 
peaceable a district as could be found in 
the world. If there was to be no redress 
here, and if the result that night should 
be like the result on every previous 
night when they complained of the 
conduct of officials in Ireland, all he 
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could say was the English people must 
be very unreasonable if they did not 
understand why the minds of the Irish 
were filled with hatred and resentment 
to England. He verily believed Irish- 
men would welcome the Mahdi or the 
Grand Turk if he came to deliver them 
from English rule. He could not move 
the Motion standing in his name; but 
he would divide the House on the Motion 
that the Speaker do leave the Chair as 
a protest. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Mallow had made a very 
strong attack upon a public servant, one 
of the officers employed by the Irish Go- 
vernment. He thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mallow would have mitigated 
his language, or directed it elsewhere, 
if he had known that the main charges 
he had pressed against Captain Plunkett 
ought to have been addressed to the 
Irish Government. He had differed 
from Captain Plunkett in certain small 
matters, none of which had been brought 
forward to-day. It was impossible that 
one should always agree with every re- 
commendation that Captain Plunkett 
made, and on one occasion he had not 
quite agreed with certain proceedings 
which that gentleman thought right to 
take. But, considering the enormous 
number of decisions that Captain Plun- 
kett had had to make, and the circum- 
stances under which he had had to make 
them, he knew of no public servant 
whom the Irish Government thought 


* more fit for the sort of work he had had 


to do, and he knew of no public servant 
who had been more severely tried, and, 
on the whole, had been more successful. 
He desired to take upon himself and 
Lord Spencer the full burden of all the 
criticisms made upon Captain Plunkett 
by the hon. Member for Mallow; be- 
cause all those criticisms had been di- 
rected against actions of Captain Plun- 
kett, which had been always enjoined 
upon him by the Irish Government, and 
had always been approved of subse- 
quently by them. The hon. Member 
for Mallow did not generalize in his 
charges. He was extremely specific. 
He was very glad to think that in the 
County Cork generally crime was very 
much reduced. But that would not be 
the point of his observations to-day; 
because the charges of the hon. Member 
would be found to refer, not to the 
-County Cork in general, but to certain 
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very limited districts, and with regard 
to those districts he could not endorse 
the statement of the hon. Member that 
they were not in a serious condition. 
Seven meetings had been stopped in 
County Cork sinco Parliament separated 
last year. No doubt seven meetings 
was a very large number to stop in a 
single county; but on examination they 
would find that five were in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the police district of 
Ballincollig. Thus they were dealing 
with a particular district in which one 
meeting had been stopped. The pro- 
moters of these meetings were not satis- 
fied with the decision of the Go- 
vernment, but announced meeting after 
meeting ; so that the action of the 
Government resolved itself into having 
stopped meetings in this particular dis- 
trict. 

Mr. HEALY: No; Conna is 60 miles 
from Ballincollig. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Trish geography ! 

Mr. TREVELYAN held that, in any 
case, the district of Ballincollig was in 
an extremely critical state. First, there 
had been a most terrible murder there. 
The hon. Member described it as a 
manslaughter; but he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
thought he had never heard a more 
complete misnomer. A man was done 
to death by a violent mob on account of 
an agrarian dispute. It was very much 
more serious as regarded the general 

eace of the district, than if he had been 
killed by two or three men in a lonely 
lane. It was sad that an immense num- 
ber of people witnessed this brutal mur- 
der; and the description of the attitude 
which was shown by the apathy or sym- 
pathy of those persons clearly rendered 
it necessary for Captain Plunkett to take 
most careful measures in order to pre- 
servethe peace of thedistrict. There were 
two incendiary fires, four threatening 
letters, and one other very serious case— 
the case of a band of armed Moonlighters 
who stopped a man named Connell, 
whom they mistook for a man named 
M‘Carthy, who had taken an evicted 
farm. This was a very large party, 
indeed, of armed men, and there was 
every reason to believe that this agrarian 
dispute might result in more outrage. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked when that out- 
rage was committed? 

r. TREVELYAN: Within the last 

six months. 

Mr. KENNY: Is it reported ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, it was re- 
ported in the Reports of the Govern- 
ment officials. The first of the meetings 
to which the hon. Member had referred 
was at Inniscarra. It was stopped on 
account of the District Inspector believ- 
ing that outrages would follow, and that 
a man named M‘Carthy, who had taken 
an evicted farm, would be injured. A 
man was going to Cork on October 4, 
when two men jumped over a wall and 
asked him if he were anything to 
M‘Carthy. He said ‘‘No,” and was 
allowed to pass; but he saw about 50 
men behind the wall, some of them 
armed. The authorities believed if 
M‘Carthy had been present at the mo- 
ment he would have met his death. 
Under these circumstances, the autho- 
rities stopped the first meeting, and all 
good citizens ought to have refrained 
from attempting to hold violent meet- 
ings in the same district. Then came 
the meeting at OCrookstown. In that 
case some evictions had taken place, 
and others were about to follow. That 
might be said to be an insufficient reason 
for stopping meetings; but if outrages 
followed from the taking of farms from 
which others had been evicted, he 
thought that the fact of evictions being 
about to occur in the neighbourhood 
was a fair reason for stopping the meet- 
ings which were about to be held. 

Mr. HEALY: Why not stop the 
evictions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: What does that 
mean? It means that you will tell the 
landlords of the country that they are 
not to exact rent for their own property; 
aud hon. Members can hardly believe 
that any Government in a civilized coun- 
try can, in order to avoid the risk of 
breaking the peace, consent that the 
ordinary obligations of citizens should 
not be fulfilled. In the case. of Castle- 
lyons, the Rev. Mr. Ferriss, the parish 


' priest, had been evicted for non- 


payment of three years’ rent, and on 
that occasion the people for miles 
around had been greatly excited. The 
rev. gentleman made a very violent 
speech, and after the eviction the mob 
rushed into the house and damaged 
property to the extent of £400. He 
wished to ask why places of this kind 
were chosen for the holding of National 
League meetings? There were hun- 
dreds of other villages and towns in 
Cork where such meetings could have 
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been held, and where tlie Government 
would be very willing to see them held. 
Why was it necessary to go where an- 
other eviction had taken place, where a 
parish priest had been evicted under 
very exciting circumstances, and where 
the burning question of Hallissey was 
in progress? The object of hon. Members 
opposite was to spread their political 
opinions, and a very legitimate and 
honourable object it was; but why 
choose for that purpose those places 
where the Government, rightly or 
wrongly, thought meetings should not 
be held? He thought that those who 
had thrust the unfortunate-people on the 
point of the bayonet, according to the 
expression which had been used, were 
those who had insisted upon holding a 
meeting where there was obvious danger 
of life; whereas, if it had been held 30 
miles off, it would have been exactly the 
same political fact, and would not have 
risked the same danger of a collision be- 
tween the people and the police. [Re- 
verting to the Castlelyons meeting, the 
right hon. Gentleman read a portion of 
the speech of Father Ferriss, which was 
loudly applauded by the Irish Mem- 
bers.| Resuming, he said, the re- 
mainder of this violent speech was of 
the same character as that which hon. 
Members opposite cheered so loudly, 
and would produce the same effect upon 
the minds of English Members. The 
hon. Member asked what would the 
English people say if an English incum- 
bent had been treated like the Rev. Mr. 
Ferriss? His answer was that if the 
English incumbent owed his landlord 
three years’ rent, and if because the 
landlord demanded what was his due 
the incumbent denounced him as a land 
thief and a robber, then he would say 
that the sympathies of the English 
people would be with the man who was 
asking for the natural produce of his 
property, and not with the man who 
was trying to hold that property with- 
out paying a farthing for it. [Mr. 
WurrwortH: Hear, hear!] Unfortu- 
nately, in this case, the sympathy went 
the other way, and the result of the 
violent speech he had just read to the 
House was that property to the extent 
of £400 was damaged. There were a 
good many Members who had remained 
in the House to hear him who had heard 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Mallow; and he would ask them whe- 
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ther they did not think that if the hon. 
Member were to go down and make the 
speech which he had made that day, 
and in the same tone, there would be a 
danger of the peace of the district being 
disturbed? [Mr. Wuitwortn: Hear, 
hear!] He now came to the ease of 
Hallissey, which rested on a different 
basis, and for which the hon. Member 
for Mallow always reserved his choicest 
and most formidable epithets. Hallissey 
was a blacksmith, earning 35s. a-week. 
He became unpopular because he worked 
for a farmer named Carton, who had 
been ‘‘ Boycotted.” ‘‘ Boycotting’’ no- 
tices had been posted up, and Hallissey’s 
trade went from him; several people 
who tried to employ him having had 
their property destroyed. He and his 
family had become quite destitute, and 
had received assistance from Govern- 
ment. This state of things had con- 
tinued until August, 1882, when it had 
been endeavoured to counteract ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting’’ by proclaiming the district under 
the Prevention of Crime Act, and sending 
i at the expense of the locality. 

oon after this Hallissey reported that 
he was fired at with a revolver, and at 
the magisterial investigation Mr. Hickey, 
J.P., stated that. he disbelieved the 
story. It was said Captain Plunkett 
concurred in that view; but Cap- 
tain Plunkett’s remarks had reference 
to no doubt of his own as to the truth 
of Hallissey’s statement, but as to the 
doubt expressed by Mr. Hickey in be- 
lieving Hallissey’s story, and in that 
view he was supported by two other 
magistrates, Messrs. Longan and Butler, 
who were of opinion that the man had 
been fired at. The right hon. Gentle- 
man then referred to the proposal of a 
subscription to emigrate Hallissey, which 
was originated, he said, by the District 
Inspector, and supported by the parish 
priest, Father Ahern. He could ima- 
gine nothing in which a parish priest 
who really loved his people could more 
willingly engage in than thus assisting 
an innocent man. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Oh, oh! 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan interrupts me. What 
charge has the hon. Member for Cavan 
against him ? 

Mr. BIGGAR: A charge of perjury 
and fraud. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : It was not be- 
cause of perjury or fraud he was “ Boy- 
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cotted.”” He was “‘ Boycotted ” because 
he worked for a ‘‘ Boycotted” farmer. 
|Mr. Wuitwortn: Hear, hear!] The 
hon. Member for Cavan has given no 
grounds for stating that the man is not 
an innocent man. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: If EF might be per- 
mitted to interrupt, I would reply by 
saying that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself used these words—‘‘ Whatever 
doubt there may be about Hallissey 
being fired at.’”’” Now, why should there 
be a doubt if he was an innocent 
man ? 

Mr. BIGGAR: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that Hallissey is an inno- 
cent man. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man mean to say that a man who is 
guilty of perjury and fraud is an inno- 
cent man ? 

-Mr. TREVELYAN: I say that it 
was not proved in any sense that Hal- 
lissey was guilty of perjury and fraud. 
Out of the three magistrates who were 
present at his examination, one did not 
believe it, and two did. That was not 
a state of things on which he could be 
charged with perjury and fraud. [Mr. 
Wuirtwortu : Hear, hear! | He regretted 
very much that the subscription for 
Hallissey was not successful. [Jroni- 
cal Irish cheers.| It was much to be re- 
gretted that hon. Members took up the 
case in that House in the spirit in which 
they did. He thought it might be the 
case that, owing to the way the ques- 
tion was made a ground of battle in that 
House, the benevolent object he had re- 
ferred to fell through. | Irish cheers.) He 
was very sorry for that; because he 
thought it would be a good thing if the 
man had been emigrated, and the district 
might well have made some amends to 
him for the loss he had sustained as an 
honest tradesman. Subsequently a Me- 
morial was again sent to His Excellency 
bycertain inhabitants of the district, with 
Father Ahern at their head, praying to- 
be relieved from the tax, and expressing 
their abhorrence of crime. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: How many? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Fourteen. I 
am sorry that not more than 14 people 
in the district could be got to express 
abhorrence of crime. 

Mr. HEALY: How many of the 14 
repudiated their signatures afterwards ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: If they did so 
it was under the influence of intimida- 
The Lord Lieutenant would much 
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rather foster a feeling of abhorrence 
against crime than run the risk of check- 
ing it by the imposition of an unpopu- 
lar tax. That was the policy of His 
Excellency, and he acted under the ad- 
vice of Captain Plunkett. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that both 
His Excellency and Captain Plunkett 
were carrying out a statute passed by 
Parliament, and they were bound to 
put it into practice where necessary. He 
could not see, looking at the figures he 
had quoted, that Captain Plunkett conld 
be said to have recommended His Ex- 
cellency in the direction of severity in 
the matter. As regarded stopping meet- 
ings, he could not find that Captain 
Plunkett had recommended any meeting 
to be stopped, except in the single dis- 
trict of Ballincollig, where some circum- 
stances had occurred which rendered 
such a step advisable. In one district 
a meeting had been stopped on account 
of outrages in another district; one had 
been stopped on account of the violent 
speech delivered by a Catholic clergy- 
man. In another a meeting had been 
stopped on account of proceedings with 
regard to Hallissey. It was no cruelty 
to prevent a meeting being held in a 
place where a murder had been com- 
mitted. He deeply regretted that in 
their anxiety to challenge the Govern- 
ment, the National Party should assert 
that the Government put down free 
speech. He also regretted that the 
promoters of these meetings insisted 
over and over again in trying to hold 
meetings in such districts as these. He 
was sure that it was impossible to per- 
suade the Irish people that the Govern- 
ment wished to put down freedom 
of speech—[Mr. Bicear: Oh!] The 
hon. Member for Cavan alleged that 
they did put down freedom of speech: 
He would like to read some extracts 
from the speeches of the hon. Member 
for Cavan about Earl Spencer and him- 
self, and then ask whether Ireland was 
a country in which there was not speech 
the very freest of the free? The most 
extreme and violent speeches had been 
made in Ireland—— 

Mr. O’BRIEN : At our own risk. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Freedom of 
speech has not been stopped in Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY: Then what did I get 
six months in gaol for ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was not 
speaking of that period. If in some 
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limited districts freedom of speech had 
been stopped, that was not because it 
might produce possible annoyance to 
men in high station, but because it 
might lead to crime and outrage against 
humble residents in the neighbourhood. 
Those districts had now become very 
few; but as long as such districts were 
there, the Government would continue 
to pursue the same policy. With regard 
to the charges which had been brought 
against Captain Plunkett, he thought 
the hon. Member very willing to strike 
a blow at Captain Plunkett and likewise 
against the Irish Government. [Mr. Bie- 
GAR: Hear, hear!] He (Mr. Trevelyan) 
held that the fact of being engaged in a 
very powerful political movement might 
have the effect of distorting a man’s 
judgment ; but he believed that the 
great body of the people of the country, 
and a large number of people in Ire- 
land, would believe that he had not ex- 
ceeded his duty. In conclusion, he be- 
lieved he had vindicated the conduct of 
the Irish Executive, and answered all the 
charges made against it. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the senti- 
ments of the Chief Secretary with re- 
gard to freedom of speech in Ireland 
reminded him of the utterances of an- 
other distinguished Englishman, Oliver 
Cromwell. That individual had once 
said—*‘‘ You may have freedom of wor- 
ship, but while I live you shall not per- 
form the Mass.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man boasted that he allowed freedom of 
speech; but they all knew, from per- 
sonal experience, that when they said 
anything unpalatable in flavour to the 
Government, freedom of speech was 
only in the perception of Dublin Castle. 
He asked them to look at the condition 
of the Tory Benches, which were de- 
serted by all except the indefatigable 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton). The Tory Party, having 
driven and deluded the Government into 
the adoption of this miserable coercion 
policy towards Ireland, now left them 
to defend themselves as best they could. 
[ Cheers.} He heard a mocking cheer 
from the hon. Member for Drogheda 
(Mr. Whitworth) ; but, recognizing the 
meaning and animus which prompted 
that cheer, he would proceed no further 
than to say that the intelligence of the 
Irish people would enable them to re- 
cognize what they got from those Repre- 
sentatives who joined the English ruling 
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Party. He was glad to observe that 
the hon. Member was about to transfer 
his affections from the uneongenial 
scene of Drogheda to the more con- 
genial region of Marylebone. The 
people of Ireland would be able to 
form a conception from the course of 
the debate of the method of Government 
in steering an ‘‘ even keel” in Ireland. 
Had the people of Cork been accorded 
by Captain Plunkett the polite and 
exquisite treatment which had been 
extended by Captain M‘Ternan to Lord 
Rossmore, when he endeavoured to 
violate the public peace and provoke 
civil war? They remembered the fact 
that Major Robert; Hamilton, who had 
signed a murderous placard, urging 
an attack upon a peaceable meeting 
in Ulster, had endeavoured to break 
through an armed force of the Crown. 
Not only was no attempt made to repel 
him and his party at the point of the 
bayonet, as was done in Cork, but he 
was treated with civility and courtesy, 
and the next day he was permitted to 
go upon the Bench of Justice and de- 
nounce a servant of the Queen for hav- 
ing caused the death of the Orangeman 
Giffen. The debate upon the question 
of the conduct of Captain Plunkett had, 
from the facts disclosed, proved the evil 
of appointing such a class of persons 
who, having received a large salary, 
high dignity, and extensive power, then 
endeavoured to create disturbance, in 
order to show that there was a necessity 
that they should be retained in their 
position. He observed with pleasure 
the presence during the debate of the 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone). They all knew that to the 
keen perception of the hon. Gentleman 
they owed the declaration“ of his belief 
that the Government existing in Iréland 
was the worst in Europe. He believed 
that the hon. Gentleman’s knowledge 
of Ireland was much less than that of 
the Chief Secretary, but he believed 
that his frankness was much greater; 
and he hoped that the knowledge he 
had gained would have an influence 
upon future English policy. The whole 
system pursued by Captain Plunkett 
had been sinister. Its aim and its real 
objects were apparent. He had con- 
ducted a secret inquiry at Cork into the 
landing of dynamite agents at Queens- 
town ; and he had endeavoured to impli- 
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respectability—men whose public life 
was well known, and who were as far 
removed from such transactions as Hell 
was removed from Heaven. Men of the 
most blameless character had been sum- 
moned and examined and cross-hackled 
by Captain Plunkett, who showed by 
his conduct that he desired to continue 
in his employment by disturbing the 
public peace within his district. Such 
men as John O’Connor, of Cork, so far 
from tending by their presence to crime 
and disorder, possessed the confidence 
of the people, and inspired them with 
a sense of tranquillity. It appeared 
from the arguments of the Chief 
Secretary that because a crowd had 
assembled on one occasion at a certain 
place, and because two men jumped 
across a hedge at another, these locali- 
ties were to be regarded as dangerous 
ever afterwards. Why did the Irish 
people wish to give expression to their 
opinions? It was because they wished 
to ask for what had been promised by 
the Solicitor General for Ireland to his 
electors at Derry. He asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, if he was a leaseholder 
himself, would he not desire to be placed 
under the Land Act? And if he was 
not a leaseholder, he had a right to com- 
plain if he was required to pay rent upon 
his own improvements under the present 
law. The reason why the Rev. Mr. 
Ferriss was unable to pay his three 
years’ rent was because it was exces- 
sive; and the Chief Secretary had 
passed over the case very lightly, be- 
cause he knew so little of the difference 
between the condition of the oppressed 
Irish priest and the prosperous English 
incumbent. It appeared to him that the 
Government were willing to allow meet- 
ings in districts where they knew there 
was no particular reason why they 
should be held; but in districts where 
they were aware that the people had 
some grievance to complain of they pre- 
vented them. The Chief Secretary had 
passed by the infamous method by 
which the meetings were suppressed, 
and he alieged that Captain Plunkett 
had acted upon the spur of the moment. 
But why did he postpone the announce- 
ment of the suppression of a’ meeting 
until the very morning on which it was 
to be held, and then disperse the people 
with an armed force? Why did he keep 
his mind to himself for a fortnight or 
three weeks, and then after dark, on the 
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night before the meeting, send round a 
policeman with the ‘“‘omnipotent paste 
pot’”’? Clearly because he desired to 
give the people, if they had no one to 
advise or restrain them, what Napoleon 
called a whiff of grape-shot, and because 
he wished to administer to them brute 
force instead of law. All this was with the 
object of endeavouring to demonstrate 
the necessity for his continuing longer 
in Office. He would deal with the case 
of Hallissey in a few words. The Chief 
Secretary had, with the literary skill 
with which he was endowed, before he 
entered the House, in other walks of 
life, which, perhaps, for his own reputa- 
tion, he would have done better to have 
confined himself ——[ Mr. Biacar: Hear, 
hear !]—he had drawn a most pathetic 
picture of the blacksmith Hallissey’s 
pitiable condition. Well, that worthy, 
he might inform the House, was one of 
these ill-eonditioned persons of evil cha- 
racter and repute who were to be found 
in almost every community. For years 
before he had been ‘‘ Boycotted ’’ he was 
in the receipt of outdoor relief; but in 
times of suspicion and coercion this 
creature, who they had been told had 
been ‘‘ Boycotted”’ and ruined, thought 
he could obain a more desirable occupa- 
tion than beating an anvil all his life. 
He saw the sums of money paid to in- 
formers, who were then high in the 
market. He had then fabricated the 
story which two magistrates declared 
themselves convinced was a falsehood, 
and in which declaration even Captain 
Plunkett himself was obliged to concur. 
The result of his fraudulent scheme of 
perjury was that an oppressive burden 
of £500 per annum, in the shape of a 
police tax, was imposed upon the people, 
who were then advised to subscribe £50 
or £60 in order to transport him to hap- 
pier climes. No doubt the country could 
well afford to dispense with him; but 
he would ask the Government were there 
not many steam-packets for the convey- 
ance of distinguished persons at their 
disposal? Hallissey was now a very 
distinguished person ; and could not the 
Government, who could give £50,000 to 
the Tuke Emigration Committee to ship 
away people who were valuable to the 
country at £5 a-head, send him off in 
one of these packets? He might as 
well, however, frankly tell the Govern- 
ment that Hallissey would wait till his 
hair grew gray, and till the palsy of old 
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agecame upon his limbs, and until he 
occupied six feet of Irish ground, before 
the poor people of Monanimy would 
subscribe this money in order to satisfy 
the arrogance and despotisnf of the Go- 
vernment of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. DEASY said, he would not have 
intervened in this debate but for the 
disingenuous way in which the Chief 
Secretary had met the charges of the 
hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien). 
He wished to reply to his defence, for 
the reason that he was one of those who 
had been favoured with considerable 
attention from Captain Plunkett, both 
in the County and City of Cork. He 
was well aware of many little acts of 
which probably the Chief Secretary had 
never heard. He was surprised that 
one of the most important points brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Mal- 
low, the tax for the extra police force, 
had not been met, or attempted to be 
met, by the Chief Secretary. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that the reason 
for the suppression of the meeting at 
Castleisland was because the parish 
priest made a violent speech on being 
evicted. He (Mr. Deasy) was sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman did not read that 
speech in full; because he thought it 
was an able and clear exposition of the 
state of things in Ireland, and a speech 
every Member sitting on the Irish 
Benches would endorse, and which would 
be endorsed throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. But the right 
hon. Gentleman forgot that, if the parish 
priest of Killavullen was evicted for non- 
payment of rent, there were evictions 
also convenient to where they were at 
present, in the county of Kent, for the 
non-payment of tithes, and violent meet- 
ings were held there, but the Government 
did not interfere with or suppress them. 
As to Hallissey, there could be no doubt 
at all that he succeeded in obtaining a 
sum of money from the Government by 
pretending to be ‘‘ Boycotted.”’ As for the 
meeting at Inniscarra, it was miles away 
from Coachford, the scene of the murder, 
which the right hon. Gentleman alleged 
to have taken place in the neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Justice Johnson, who tried 
the case, declared emphatically, in his 
opening Charge to the Grand Jury, that 
there was nothing of an agrarian cha- 
racter in it, and that it had no connection 
whatever with the present or past agita- 
tion in the country. He did not know 
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whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
disposed to believe Mr. Justice Johnson 
or Captain Plunkett. Evidently Cap- 
tain Plunkett was the favouredone. As 
to the meeting at ‘‘The Ovens,” which 
was also suppressed, he did not believe 
that there was a quieter district in all 
Ireland, or a more peaceful district in 
England, than ‘‘ The Ovens,” But on 
that day Captain Plunkett had his men 
posted at every cross road and lane in 
the parish, who prevented any three 
men coming together for any purpose ; 
and what was the result? It was the 
custom with the farmers of the sur- 
rounding country to meet the labourers 
every Sunday after Mass, and engage 
them for the coming week ; but, owing to 
the tactics of Captain Plunkett, the poor 
labourers of the neighbourhood were 
not able to get work, because they were 
not allowed to go to the men who would 
employ them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not assign any reason for sup- 
pressing the Donoughmore meeting at 
all. It was 13 or 14 miles from the scene 
of any outrage, and for the last 10 or 15 
years there had been no outrage com- 
mitted in that part of the country. The 
meeting was to have been held for the 
purpose of establishing a branch of the 
National League, and the National 
League had not the effect of producing 
outrages, but had the contrary effect. 
In proof of this, he would mention that 
previous to the suppression of the Land 
League one of the most flourishing 
branches was in Donoughmore. The 
right hon. Gentleman also said that an 
attack was made on a man named Con- 
nell in some other part of the county of 
Cork within the last six months. If such 
an attack took place, nobody ever heard 
of it except the Irish Government and 
Captain Plunkett. He would not dwell 
any further on these meetings, except to 
say that he was present at most of them 
himself. He was present at Donough- 
more, and he could not step from one 
side of the road to the other without 
being followed by three or four police- 
men, or go into the house of a friend 
without its being taken possession of by 
four or five policemen; and the people 
who went to the house with him were 
carefully noted by the police. During 
his canvass of the City of Cork, he was 
followed by the police from meeting to 
meeting. They took notes of the ob- 
servations which fell from him; and at 
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his meeting every night in the City of 
Cork, the crowds were mixed with a 
large number of detectives, who pro- 
bably took notes of his speeches and also 
those of his supporters. Was that the way 
in which they treated his opponents? 
Violent meetings were held in the Pro- 
testant Hall, at which people were in- 
cited to murder and violence by gentle- 
men holding high positions in the City— 
by magistrates and Deputy Lieutenants. 
Two evenings before the election took 
place, a gentleman, the Master of an 
Orange Lodge in the City and County 
of Cork, Captain Sarsfield, made a vio- 
lent speech; and what was the result? 
That within two hours a Catholic church 
was wrecked in the city. Now, he asked, 
where were the Government note-takers 
from that meeting; and he asked, fur- 
thermore, where were the extra police 
who ought to have been on duty, and 
ought to have prevented the perpetration 
of that sacrilegious act? The scene of 
the outrage was within a few hundred 
yards of a police barrack ; it was visited 
next morning by the police authorities 
and a number of magistrates ; but no one 
was made amenable. There was, how- 
ever, a strong belief in Cork that not only 
the police, but that the authorities, were 
aware of the names of those engaged in 
the commission of the crime. There was 
no secret inquiry held as to who did it; 
and it would take all the eloquence of the 
Irish Government to persuade a single 
man in the City of Cork that Captain 
Plunkett could not name the gentlemen 
who were concerned in the perpetration 
of this sacrilege. It was an evening on 
which they had a great deal of rain, - 
and there was a great deal of mud about 
the chapel which was wrecked; and it 
would have been very easy for the police 
to have traced the parties who committed 
the deed to their mansions in the vicinity 
of that church ; but they took care not 
to do so. They appeared, however, to 
have given them private information 
that they would be proceeded against 
sooner or later; and the result was that 
certain young gentlemen of high posi- 
tion had left the city in a day or two 
after. Many other instances of this 
sort he could bring before the House ; 
but he would not do so, because the 
charges made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mallow had not been met 
at all. But he would refer to the tax 
for extra police, amounting to £15,000, 
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which had been levied on the citizens of 
Cork. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary explained, at the end of 
last Session, that the Government had 
placed extra police there because the Cor- 
poration of Cork had requested.the Lord 
Lieutenant to permit them to remain, 
on the ground that it was necessary for 
the peace of the city. No sooner did 
this announcement appear in the Cork 
Press than an indignation meeting of 
the Corporation of Cork was held, and 
a Resolution was moved by Mr. Lane 
stating that such was not the fact; that 
the only application that was ever made 
by the Town Council was an application 
to remove the police force, or that if 
they were not removed that the cost of 
their maintenance should be defrayed 
out of the Imperial Exchequer. Imme- 
diately after that a presentment was 
made to the Corporation for £465 4s. 10d. 
Mr. Lane moved the rejection of the vote 
as the most emphatic denial the Council 
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strain. The only crimes committed in 
Cork which would justify the presence 
of this extra police force were committed 
by the police themselves. The most 
serious charge he had to bring against 
them was the murder of a tramp by two 
detectives. A sort of mock trial was 
gone through, at which Sub-Inspector 
Newell, Sub-Inspector of jury-packing 
fame, was prosecutor, and they were 
defended by the ablest solicitor in Cork, 
with the result that the magistrates re- 
fused to grant informations against those 
detectives. The Crown, it appears, sent 
up a bill against them to the Grand 
Jury; but the County and Sub-Inspectors 
refused to go on with the prosecution, 
and absolutely declined to give any in- 
formation as to how the bill found its 
way to the Grand Jury. This extra 
police force had been quartered in the 
city so far back as 1867, and ever since 
the citizens of Cork had been petitioning 
the Government to withdraw them. He 


could give to the statement of the Chief | hoped the right hon. Gentleman, who 
Secretary in the House of Commons. | had been again reminded that this police 


He was seconded by the present High 
Sheriff of Cork and ex-Mayor of the 
city, and by a gentleman who, he should 
say, had often made the acquaintance 
of the right hon. Gentleman, because he 
was a constant attendant at Dublin 
Castle, Sir George Penrose, J.P. He 
said that for 13 years the Corporation 
objected to the imposition of the tax for 
extra police, and years ago they brought 
the matter before Parliament ; but they 


were unsuccessful. Myr. Harris, a Con- | 


servative member of the Corporation, 
said he had no doubt if a Conservative 


Government were in power the burden | 
would be removed. One thing was | 
certain as the result of the action of | 
the present Government, and that was | 
that what was regarded as one of the | 


most Liberal and Whig cities in Ire- 
land did not possess a gentleman of 


that political persuasion at all. The! 
present Mayor said, in his speech during | 
/}aware of that fact; and he believed 
' that if they had attempted to hold meet- 


the discussion, that from his extensive 
knowledge of the city he did not think 
there was the slightest necessity for the 
police force. They should resist the 
payment of this tax the best way they 
could ; and if it was to be paid, it should 


be paid out of the Consolidated Fund. | 
at which two Members of Parliament 


They were not required, and the fact 
should be strongly placed before the 
Government. He was followed by Mr. 


Kennedy, J.P., who spoke in the mms 





_foree was a crying grievance in Cork, 


would take some steps to remove, or, 
if he would not remove them, would 
relieve them from the unjust tax they 
had to pay for their maintenance. If 
not, and if by this means he hoped they 
would make the people of Cork loyal, 
he never made a greater mistake. He 
did not expect that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have taken upon himself 
all the acts of cruelty and injustice per- 
petrated by the Hon. Captain Plunkett 
in the City of Cork, and he was rather 
inclined to think that he had spoken in 
absolute and utter ignorance of this man’s 
conduct. [Mr. Trevetyan dissented. ] 
If not, he did not envy his present posi- 
tion. He told them there were hundreds 
of places in which they might have held 
Nationalist meetings in Uork if they 


liked to do so. |Mr. Treveryan: In 


the county of Cork.] As one of the 
organizers, he must say that he was not 


ings anywhere in the county they would 
have been suppressed, just as they were 
suppressed in other places. The only 
meeting they permitted before the open- 
ing of Parliament was at Bandon, 


attended; but they had their revenge, 
for the police invaded the hotel and 
prosecuted every gentleman who enter- 
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tained the two hon. Members (Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan and Mr. T. P. O’Connor). He 
would like the right hon. Gentleman 
to map out the districts in the county 
of Cork where meetings could be 
held; and, if so, he assured him they 
would endeavour to meet his views in 
some way. He really did not see that 
there was very much truth in the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
thought he had been misled in this 
matter. If not, it augured very badly 
for the future relations between the 
English Government and the Irish 
people. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I confess I 
have listened to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
with a great deal of surprise and a great 
deal of disappointment. I had hoped 
that he would have chosen the occasion 
of the Motion of my hon. Friend to make 
some favourable announcement, and 
hold out some prospect with regard to 
this question of the extra police in Cork, 
which would have been satisfactory to 
the suffering citizens of that town. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. PARNELL resumed: The City 
of Cork, which I have the honour to 
represent, was distinguished, during the 
whole of the great agrarian movement 
which resulted in the passage of the 
Land Act, by its entire absence from 
agrarian or political crime of any kind, 
and that state of affairs has continued 
to exist up to the present moment. 
During the last four years, and for a 
number of years previous, there has 
been an entire absence of agrarian or 
political crime of any kind in the City of 
Cork; and it is a city such as that that 
the satellites of the Irish Government 
choose for the practice of deeds which 
have not been paralleled in any part of 
Ireland. They have inflicted on the 
citizens of Cork an extra police tax, 
which since it was first inflicted amounts 
to the enormous sum of £15,000. They 
have held secret inquiries under the 
Prevention of Crime Act, and they have 
hauled respectable citizens, entirely 
innocent of any crime, before the magis- 
trates, and sent them to prison because 
they were unable to give any informa- 
tion. They have endeavoured to blacken 
the fame of individual politicians, not 
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because they believed these persons 
could give them any information about 
anything, but simply because their 
general political course had made them 
obnoxious to magnates such as Captain 
Plunkett. When at last all parties in 
Cork united together, and asked that 
those extra police might be removed, 
they gota reply from the Chief Secretary 
which;I do not wish to characterize as 
shuffling, but which entirely evaded 
the point put forward, and leaves the 
subject in a most unsatisfactory state. 
I wonder that the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he found that this city, containing 
a population of 100,000 inhabitants, 
was perfectly peaceable, and had been 
perfectly peaceable before he ever came 
into Office—I wonder that he did not 
signalize his appointment, and show his 
appreciation of such a peaceful state of 
things, by some such act of grace and 
justice as that asked for on the present 
occasion, and not only asked foron the pre- 
sent occasion, but asked for persistently 
ever since the right hon. Gentleman held 
Office in Ireland. I wonder that he did 
not tell us that the question would be 
taken into consideration. But what will 
be the result, and what has been the 
result, of the attitude assumed by the 
Irish Government in this matter ? Why, 
this. The Corporation of Cork, in re- 
ference to this matter, have determined 
that they will not pay the tax, and the 
Corporation of Limerick have followed 
their example. Now, does the right hon. 
Gentleman ever consider what would be 
the effect of a general strike in Ireland, 
not against paying rent, but against the 
payment of this police tax? Has he 
ever considered whether the difficulty of 
his administration would not be enor- 
mously increased if the ratepayers who 
are being mulcted, and who have been 
mulcted for a number of years, for the 
cost of extra police in the different dis- 
tricts and counties of Ireland were to 
say—‘‘ We will not pay this tax, but we 
will allow you to collect it.”” Suppose 
the example of the City of Cork and the 
example of the City of Limerick were 
to be followed generally throughout 
Ireland, does the right hon. Gentleman 
mean to tell me that he could collect the 
tax? Hecould collect the tax perhaps ; 
but it would cost him ten times as much 
as the tax itself to do so, and he would 
excite such a state of political feeling 
in Ireland in the attempt to do s9 
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that the right hon. Gentleman would 
be obliged to admit that the remedy 
was a great deal worse than the disease. 
I recollect when the farmers of Ireland 
were advised not to pay rent. A great 
many people thought that movement 
would be successful, and they brought 
forward to show that the resistance to 
the tithes in 1832 and 1833. I never 
thought so myself; but I do believe 
this—that a resistance of this payment 
for extra police and for blood-money 
would be just as successful as the resist- 
ance to the tithes in 1832 and 1833. 
The situation is precisely analogous. 
Why did the movement against the pay- 
ment of rent fail? That failed because 
the tenants and their families could be 
turned out of their homes; but that was 
not so with regard to the police tax and 
the blood tax. The cost also of the col- 
lection of this tax, which would fall on 
the ratepayers, is very insignificant ; 
while the heavy law costs which result 
from the ejectment and from sales of 
stock by the Sheriff, in satisfaction for 
a judgment obtained in the Superior 
Courts for non-payment of rent, can be 
inflicted on the tenant who refuses to 
pay. In view of the attitude that the 
right hon. Gentleman has exhibited to- 
night, and has exhibited with regard to 
the infliction of this tax from the begin- 
ning, I give it as my deliberate judg- 
ment that the farmers of Ireland are 
fools to continue to pay this tax any 
longer. They have the remedy in their 
own hands; and if they choose to exer- 
cise that remedy they will very soon put 
an end to those crutches that the Irish 
Government is leaning on in the shape 
of the levy of taxes for blood-money and 
extra police. The right hon. Gentleman 
tells us that we have the utmost freedom 
of speech in Ireland. I should not care 
to go to Ireland, I must say, and exer- 
cise my right of free speech. I do not; 
believe in the freedom of speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The fruit-growers 
of Kent are allowed to summon tumul- 
tuous meetings, and mob the officers of 
the law, and collect crowds, and refuse 
to pay extra tithes. Persons are allowed 
there to advise, to aid, and abet to in- 
citements against those tithes without 
any interference from the Executive. 
These things will not be permitted in 
Treland. But a spontaneous movement 
on the. part of the farmers of Ireland 
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is perfectly | areca and, in my judg- 
ment, would be successful. Now, Sir, 
we have the utmost freedom of speech 
in Ireland according to the right hon. 
Gentleman. Some freedom was afforded, 
no doubt, to Nationalist speakers last 
winter for the first time; but would it 
have been possible for the Government 
to have set in motion the Prevention of 
Crime Act against the moderatelanguage 
of the Irish Nationalists, while at the 
same time they allowed to pass unnoticed 
the deliberate and direct incitements to 
assassination and outrage which the 
Orange speakers were indulging in? 
The right hon. Gentleman also told us 
that we might have held 100 meetings 
in the county of Cork, and that we 
would not be interfered with. Now, I 
doubt whether there are 100 places in 
the county of Cork in which we could 
have held meetings; but every district 
and every portion of the county was 
tried, and nowhere, except in the town 
of Bandon, and one in Charleville, would 
the right hon. Gentleman and Captain 
Plunkett permit meetings to be held. 
Well, Sir, we will take the right hon. 
Gentleman at his word. We will search 
out every place in the county where it 
is possible to hold meetings, and we will 
announce them. We will make up for 
the lost time, and we will test the sin- 
cerity of the right hon. Gentleman by 
taking him at his word. I confess I 
think the right hon. Gentleman might 
have noticed some of the points raised 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Mallow (Mr. O’Brien). He might have 
explained how it was that the notices of 
the suppression of the meetings in Cork, 
and throughout Ireland generally, were 
only sent down at the last moment, and 
posted in the dead of night, so that the 
people, coming often from great dis- 
tances, only knew of the proclamation 
when they arrived at the place of 
meeting, and found the platform in 
possession of large bodies of police 
and military. I cannot help thinking 
that with the military soul of such 
men as Captain Plunkett this method of 
suppressing meetings suggested itself, 
in order that they might make a dis- 
play of armed force before the people, 
and endeavour to provoke a breach of 
the peace; and it is very creditable to 
the people that, notwithstanding the 
great excuses given by the Government, 
not the slightest disturbance was at- 
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tempted by them.~ And if the people 
have disappointed the good intentions of 
those military gentlemen, certainly it 
was not because of any foresight on the 
part of the Executive Government. It 
need hardly be said that the Prevention 
of Crime Act conferred most extraordi- 
nary powers on the Irish Government. 
It gave powers of summary punishment 
such as never before were given even to 
an Irish Government. It gave powers 
of changing venue; powers with respect 
to juries and trials by Judges; powers 
to levy blood taxes and extra police 
taxes; powers, in fact, that the Irish 
Government consider sufficient, and more 
than sufficient, for all purposes. But 
Captain Plunkett, in a district almost 
entirely free from crime during the 
agrarian agitation, did not think these 
powers sufficient, and so he set his in- 
ventive genius to work to discover new 
powers; and what was the plan he hit 
upon? It was a plan to intimidate the 
people of Monanimy into getting up a 
fund for the emigration of an obnoxious 
blacksmith named Hallissey. I would 
like to know what would happen to one 
of us if we told a farmer—‘‘ You must 
subscribe to this testimonial, and if you 
do not, something else will happen to 
you.” Yet this was practically what 
Captain Plunkett said to the ratepayers 
of Monanimy. He went to the parish 
priest, knowing him to be an easy man, 
likely to be taken in, and perhaps in- 
timidated, and he said—‘‘ Subscribe to 
this testimonial to Hallissey, the black- 
smith, you and your people; if you do not, 
we will flood your district with extra 
rs we will have night searches. 

our flock will be visited; in the dead 
of night their doors will be battered 
down with rifles; their humble furni- 
ture will be overturned in search of 
documents; their daughters and their 


wives will be dragged from their beds ;. 


their haystacks will be pulled about; 
and the whole district will be exposed 
to all the torture and infamy and hard- 
ship which it is possible for police and 
magistrates to inflict; but if you sub- 
scribe to my testimonial—for it is as 
much Captain Plunkett’s testimonial as 
Hallissey’s—those things will not take 
lace, and your district can continue to 
Nose the peaceful character that distin- 
guished it—free from crime and out- 
rage.” Fortunately, however, the ma- 
jority of the ratepayers were not to be 
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frightened by Captain Plunkett’s threats, 
and he was defeated in his little plan ; 
and now, whether he likes it or not, the 
police tax will have to be removed. 
But, notwithstanding the great force of 
police in Cork—notwithstanding that 
the extra force cost the citizens £15,000 
in a time of great depression—the police 
were unable to protect the citizens from 
outrages from those who were often 
spoken of by the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Predecessor in Office as up- 
holders of law and order. During the 
election of my hon. Friend (Mr. Deasy), 
after some inflammatory speeches had 
been delivered at an Orange meeting, 
the Lough Chapel was wrecked, every 
window of it broken, the altar, sacred 
furniture, statues, and so forth, de- 
stroyed, and large stones found next 
morning on the floor. The right hon. 
Gentleman talked about his ‘‘ even 
keel;”’ but what had he done to dis- 
cover the perpetrators of this outrage? 
What value had the citizens of Cork re- 
ceived for their payment of £15,000 as 
regarded the perpetrators of this out- 
rage? Have any secret inquiries been 
made under the Prevention of Crime 
Act? Had any reward been offered by 
the Government? Nothing had been 
done; although it was believed by the 
general public, upon very good founda- 
tion, that Captain Plunkett and the 
police could place their hands to-morrow 
upon the perpetrators of the wrecking of 
the chapel. The outrage remains still 
unavenged by the majesty of the law, 
and yet the Government have the 
temerity to come to this House and 
say their desire is to administer justice 
evenly. The right hon. Gentleman had 
shown that, whatever his private desire 
may be, he is unable to administer 
justice. It was, undoubtedly, a great 
temptation to the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he entered upon his Office, to spread 
abroad the belief that a great crisis still 
existed in the country. A great crisis 
might have existed in Dublin; but out- 
side Dublin I deny that there was. any 
conspiracy existing in Ireland for pur- 
poses of outrage, or for any illegal pur- 
pose, although the right hon. Gentleman 
made no difference in his treatment of 
Dublin, where there was a conspiracy, 
and the rest of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman has endeavoured to trade 
upon the Invincible conspiracy, and to 
represent in his speeches that the whole 
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of Ireland was seething in one vast con- 
spiracy, instead of insisting that his 
officials throughout Ireland should learn 
to govern the country without reliance 
upon exceptional methods, so as to pre- 
pare for a return of the time when they 
would have to do without them, a time 
which is very fast approaching. The 
right hon. Gentleman had taught these 
officials that it would be practically im- 
possible for them to govern the country 
without exceptional measures. Recourse 
to coercion is like recourse to opium— 
the more you have, the more you want. 
While the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was content with the power of 
imprisonment, the present Chief Secre- 
tary had used every clause of the most 
stringent Coercion Act over and over 
again, although there was practically no 
crime and no movement of any im- 
portance to disturb his peace of mind. 
I want to ask the Irish Government a 
question. The Coercion Act has not 
very much more than 18 months’ longer 
existence. Does not the right hon. 
Gentleman think he ought to see that 
that Act should be so administered as to 
prepare for a return then to Constitu- 
tional Government? So far as the right 
hon. Gentleman has gone, he has been 
adding fuel to fire, exasperating the 
people, depriving moderate politicians 
and moderate advisers of the people of 
all power and influence. I myself have 
always strongly desired the absence of 
coercion in Ireland. I think it is not 
good for the cause of reform, nor for 
the people, nor the Government. ButI 
cannot help saying that the whole course 
of conduct. of the Irish Executive is 
directly leading up to the renewal of 
the Act which was passed in 1882. I 
regret this exceedingly, and trust that, 
limited as the time is for the Govern- 
ment to turn over a new leaf, they will 
make some attempt to dispense with 
this excessive and stringent enactment, 
and will endeavour, during the next 18 
months, to rely upon the honour of the 
Irish people that they will check and 
restrain the zeal of their permanent 
officials in the use of these keen-edged 
weapons, so that they may return to 
what is alleged to be the traditional 
policy of the Liberal Party. The con- 
sideration of what will happen when the 
Prevention of Crime Act expires is well 
worthy the attention of the Irish Exe- 
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cutive. I do not know the intentions of 
the Government. I do not know that 
at the time the right hon. Gentleman 
came into Office there was a desire on 
the part of the leaders of the people, 
and of the rank and file, that any move- 
ment should be of a temperate and Con- 
stitutional character; but I think the 
administration of the Prevention of 
Crime Act has very much changed that 
spirit ; and if the course which has been 
pursued be followed out to the end, I do 
not see the least chance of any English 
Government governing Ireland without 
a renewal of the Coercion Act, supple- 
mented, perhaps, by more stringent pro- 
visions. I should be glad to hear what 
the Solicitor General for Ireland has to 
say in reference to this matter. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, as Repre- 
sentative of an Irish constituency, must 
know that, so long as the minority—the 
landlord class—was able to rely upon 
such instruments as Captain Plunkett 
for checking Constitutional liberty, the 
land improvements which he so elo- 
quently advocated in his address to his 
constituents would be perfectly impos- 
sible; and I should hope that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will be able to 
agree with me in the opinion which I 
venture to express to the House to-night, 
that it is high time for the Government 
to commence the governing of Ireland 
as if they were not going to rely upon a 
Prevention of Crime Act perpetually for 
that purpose. 

Mr. HEALY said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would take seriously to heart 
the admirable speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). When he heard the Chief 
Secretary defending the Irish Adminis- 
tration, he did not believe the right hon. 
Gentleman’s heart was in the matter. 
He could not believe that the Gentleman 
who had written the life of Charles 
James Fox could really be a supporter 
of a man like Captain Plunkett. Who 
was Mr. Plunkett? He believed he was 
the brother or the son of alord. Well, 
did being the son or brother of a lord 
put brains in your head? Did that in- 
vest you with extraordinary powers of 
government? What was there in being 
a lord, or being a son of a lord, that 
entitled him to fitness for government ? 
Why, he had seen a good many lords 
who were fools, and he had seen a good 
many people who were not Jords who 
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were very clever people; and he was 
inclined to say that the mere fact of Mr. 
Plunkett being the son or the brother of 
a lord—he did not know whether he was 
an honourable something or another— 
was not sufficient to entitle that gentle- 
man to be made a Resident Magistrate, 
and to ride rough-shod over the people 
of Ireland. A lamer defence than that 
of the Chief Secretary of Mr. Plunkett 
he had never heard; but that was not 
the fault of the Chief Secretary, but the 
fault of his case. When he had a good 
case, no man could handle it better, and 
his admiration of how he handled a bad 
case was becoming greater every day. 
He said to himself—‘‘ When he can 
make so much out of a bad case, what 
could he not do if he had a good case?” 
The right hon. Gentleman had told them 
they had only suppressed seven meet- 
ings. First and foremost, the Govern- 
ment did not know how many meetings 
Captain Plunkett had suppressed. He 
(Mr. Healy) was a native of the County 
Cork, and he had had several applica- 
tions from that county to attend and 
address meetings; but he had said— 
‘“‘No; what is the use in them going to 
the expense of getting out placards and 
making preparations for a meeting, when 
they knew very well that Captain Plun- 
kett would cry ‘Open Sesame,’ and a 
proclamation would issue from Dublin 
Castle, and the whole thing would be 
prevented?” This gentleman boasted 
publicly that he would not allow a single 
meeting to be held. Therefore, it was 
no use for the Government to say that 
they only suppressed: seven meetings. 
Then, again, why did the Government 
wish to have meetings suppressed? In 
order to be an advocate of Land Reform 
in Ireland you must bea Solicitor General, 
for the Castle would not allow any other 
persons to point out the defects of the Land 
Act; and the reason the Government did 
not wish others to address meetings on 
the subject of Land Reform was because 
they thought it would fill the farmers of 
Treland with the notion that they were 
going to get Land Reform; but when 
they heard the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land say it, they would say—‘‘ We know 
very well that he is going to break his 
word when he gets into the House.” 
The Government were quite willing that 
the Solicitor General for Ireland should 
tell the people of Ireland about Land 
Reform, because they knew very well 
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that they would discount what he told 
them. He did not know if there was a 
map in Dublin Castle. If there was not, 
he was prepared to put down a small 
subscription to provide the Office of the 
Chief Secretary with a map of the coun- 
try he governed. With one exception, 
all these meetings, they had been told, 
had been held in the neighbourhood of 
Ballincollig. 

Mk. TREVELYAN: Except the meet- 
ings in reference to Ferriss, and the 
Monanimy meeting. 

Mr. HEALY said, he accepted the 
right hon. Gentleman’s correction. Then 
four meetings had been suppressed be- 
cause they were in the district of Ballin- 
collig. Now, he entirely traversed that 
statement. A number of those places 
were 15, 20, or even, he might say, 35 
and 40 miles from one another, and had 
just about as much relation to Ballin- 
collig as the county of Middlesex had to 
the county of Kent and the county of 
Dorset ; and he wondered that the Chief 
Secretary—of course, from his want of 
time to study Irish geography — had 
allowed Captain Plunkett to impose upon 
him in this manner. If he would buy 
one of Bacon’s maps, and study the scale, 
and calculate with a piece of tape what 
the distance of those places was one 
from another, he ventured to say he 
would discover by that means the erro- 
neousness of the argument which he had 
himself developed in that House. But 
grant, for the sake of argument, that 
these suppressed meetings were all in 
the district of Ballincollig, what was the 
reason that he gave for their suppres- 
sion? He said a foul and horrible mur- 
der, “ most strange and unnatural,” had 
been committed in this district compris- 
ing 500,000 people. Take an English 
town where there were 500,000 people 
gathered together—such as Liverpool, or 
Glasgow, or Birmingham—you would 
think by this there should not be one 
slaughter in six months. In six months, 
out of a population of 500,000 people, 
there were 18 offences reported by the 
police, some of them of the most trivial 
description ; and the central outrage, on 
which the case for the Government de- 
pended and round which the arguments 
of the Chief Secretary circled, was this 
murder. A family had a quarrel about 
a farm. There was no public feeling 
whatever about it. The murder was 
committed on a Sunday, after those 
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persons who committed it had left a 
public-house. He would like to know 
whether there was in operation in Ire- 
land an Act called the Sunday Closing 
Act; and would the hon. Member for 
Drogheda (Mr. Whitworth), who so ve- 
hemently cheered the Chief Secretary 
and who was so ardent a Sunday Closer, 
inform the House how this public-house 
in Dripsey was open for the sale of 
liquor on that day? ‘This family had a 
dispute about a farm ; and in the course 
of the dispute, owing to the public-house 
being open on a Sunday by the favour 
of the police, they fell to blows, and one 
man hit another with a spade, or some 
other agricultural weapon of that kind. 
This unfortunate man got a blow and 
died, and the Chief Secretary described 
it asa murder. A Prevention of Crime 
Act jury brought in a verdict of man- 
slaughter ; and what then became of the 
argument of the Chief Secretary, that 
the public meetings of the whole county 
were to be put a stop to because of a 
manslaughter committed in a drunken 
brawl in a particular district? He got 
up that shrouded kind of mystification 
which the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Forster) was fond of main- 
taining in that House, and said that 
after this murder two men jumped over 
a hedge and threatened a third man, 
and on another occasion a crowd ap- 
peared in some particular town and said 
to somebody else—‘‘Are you John 
Smith?” and received for an answer— 
‘““No; [am John Brown,” and the crowd 
thereupon dispersed. Was the House 
of Commons to believe that public 
liberty ought to be destroyed in Ireland 
at the beck of a Resident Magistrate 
because of flimsy phantasies of this de- 
scription? What would take place in 
Glasgow, or in Liverpool, or in London, 
where they had murder, he would not 
say every 15 minutes, but he sup- 
posed murder, or manslaughter, or sui- 
cide, or something of the kind, every day 
—what would be said among their cri- 
minal population—and Englishmen could 
boast of being as criminal as any among 
the human race, so far as murder, and 
manslaughter, and robbery, and other 
acts of violence were concerned—what 
would be said if they were to be denied 
the right of public meeting because in 
six months there had been 18 crimes 
amongst 500,000 people reported to the 
police, one of which was manslaughter ? 
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They could understand frank despotism ; 
they could understand Cromwell or Car- 
hampton; but they could not under- 
ont Trevelyan. And what he de. 
tested in these Liberals was this— 
the pretence that it was being done 
for the honour and glory of civiliza- 
tion; and that, if he might say it with- 
out profanity, the Almighty could be 
brought down from Heaven to pre- 
side over their acts in uncivilized coun- 
tries like Ireland. It was the pretence 
of horrible, hateful hypocrisy. The 
brigand who came out to rob on the 
highway did not carry a Bible in his 
breeches’ pocket—the Briton did, and 
that was the difference between the two. 
The Chief Secretary suppressed meet- 
ings in order to put down crime. It was 
extremely remarkable that whether there 
was crime in Ireland, or whether there 
was no crime, meetings must be sup- 
pressed in the interests of the peace of 
the district. You pays your money and 
you takes your choice—you pays your 
taxes and you gets your British Govern- 
ment. But the Irish people were not be 
deluded in this manner. They had been 
trying it for 700 years, and they had 
not succeeded, and they would not suc- 
ceed now. He hoped those people who 
had refused to pay the taxes would con- 
tinue to make the opposition which they 
had been making against the payment 
of those taxes in the interests of scoun- 
drels of the Hallissey type. He ven- 
tured to say that if the Irish ag 
were as well armed as the Soudanese 
the Government would not be so very 
keen in putting blood taxes upon them. 
He ventured to say that if the policemen 
who were so fond of knocking down 
women and children indiscriminately in 
Ireland with the butt-end of their guns 
knew that the husbands or the fathers 
of these women possessed arms at home 
in the thatch, and that they would use 
them in defence of female honour, those 
policemen would not be so extraordinary 
anxious to bludgeon the women as they 
did at Killavullen and other places. 
The Government were dealing with a 
defenceless people, and they were act- 
ing as the Briton always acted. Wher- 
ever they saw the power of resistance, 
there an Englishman diplomatized and 
dealt in Circular Notes. That was 
their game, and they could not de- 
ceive intelligent people at that time of 
the day, for the people of Ireland were 
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thoroughly alive to the situation. The 
Government might commit these out- 
rages for a time. Let them commit 
them. Keep at them. The blood of 
the people ought to teach them to nurse 
their wrath to keep it warm; and by- 
and-bye the time would come, and per- 
haps even the unfortunate people would 
be able to get square with them. If 
they could not get square, they would 
hand down the quarrel to their children ; 
and if their children could not succeed, 
they would hand it down to their chil- 
dren’s children. So long as an Irishman 
existed in Ireland, and so long as a 
British satrap existed to oppress him, so 
long the battle of freedom and right 
would be continued in their country. 
Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that 
the speech of the Chief Secretary had 
shown the Irish Members what he very 
much regretted to observe in the ad- 
ministration of Ireland — that persons 
who performed such functions as Cap- 
tain Plunkett did in Ireland could 
always obtain the support of the Go- 
vernment in that House. Any oppres- 
sion, any injustice, or any tyranny 
would not be merely condoned and de- 
fended by right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench, but in due time it 
would meet its reward. By-and-bye, 
Captain Plunkett would follow Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, Mr. Blake, and every 
other despot in the country, to some 
foreign clime, to the Ruler of which he 
would be recommended by the Govern- 
ment. What wonder was it, then, that 
Captain Plunkett played such pranks 
when he knew that for the present he 
had pay, and, if he needed it, praise; 
and that, by-and-bye, he would receive a 
more substantial reward at the hands of 
the British Government, who could pro- 
cure him employment under the Khedive 
or some other foreign despot, in order 
that he might practise in his service the 
arts of oppression and despotism in 
which he had been trained by the 
British Government in Ireland? They 
were now labouring on so that when the 
time came they could ask for a renewal 
of the Prevention of Crime Act on its 
expiration. No one who watched the 
state of affairs in Ireland would fail to 
see that this was part of a deliberate 
design on the part of the ruling classes 
and Orange faction to have a renewal 
of this Act for three or four years more. 


Mr. Healy 
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Mr. Justice Lawson at the Kerry As- 
sizes, some time before, had admitted 
that the country was very peaceable. 
He could not, however, leave the matter 
there, as an English Judge would have 
done ; but he had, as Irish Judges of 
his character did, added a few words 
with a view to their being adopted and 
quoted in the British Parliament. He 
would quote some of the Judge’s 
words— 

“There was peace in the county, and there 

was an improvement in the condition of the 
people, but it was owing tothe Prevention of 
Crime Act.” 
It was absurd for any statement to be 
made as to the independence of the Irish 
Judges. Their Charges were made with 
a view to being quoted as a subject for 
political speeches from the Treasury 
Bench in the House of Commons. He 
ventured to say that this speech of 
Judge Lawson would be cited as a proof 
for the necessity of the renewal of the 
Prevention of Crime Act. A great deal 
was said about crime in Ireland; but 
they neves heard of the crimes committed 
in England. A few days ago, an English 
newspaper had declared that— 

“ Although only three months of the present 
year had elapsed the air was already heavy 
with undetected crime in England.” 

But this, of course, was regarded as a 
matter of no importance, as it was stated 
that they were of a different class to 
those committed in Ireland. If owing 
to the acknowledged bad condition of the 
law, the poor peasants, suffering under 
gross injustice, actuated by the “ wild 
justice of revenge,” committed crimes 
which were, of course, to be regretted, 
a great outery was made about it, and 
the name of Ireland was pilloried every- 
where in England, whilst cold-blooded 
and cowardly crimes committed in open 
day in the English capital were utterly 
unnoticed. There was no connection 
between meetings in Ireland and the 
disturbances that had occurred; they 
were due to the misery of rack-rented 
tenantry, whose condition was without 
a parallel in any civilized country, and 
was a standing disgrace to the British 
Government. Lord Clanricarde drew 
£30,000 yearly from his property in the 
Loughrea district, and the rack-rented 
people were made paupers by a system 
of absenteeism. On Lord Dunsandle’s 
estate the same evils resulted from rack- 
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renting and absentee landlordism. Gene- 
ral Gordon saw the misery of the in- 
habitants of some parts of Ireland; and 
in a letter published in Zhe Times he 
stated that, although he had been in 
many lands, civilized and savage, he 
had never witnessed anything to equal 
the destitution and the suffering, and, 
at the same time, the patience, which 
existed among the people living on the 
rack-rented estates of Ireland. Was it 
to be wondered at that there should be 
disaffection in Ireland, when Captain 
Plunkett and every other pasha and 
bashaw like him were allowed to tyran- 
nize over them? They feared to allow 
public speech to explode in Ireland, and 
they got explosions of another kind. 
He asked the Chief Secretary to con- 
sider, even at the eleventh hour, whether 
it would not be more manly and cou- 
rageous to remove the grievances which 
the people complained of than to con- 
tinue the system of oppression which he 
was carrying out ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL concurred with the 
observations which had been made by 
the hon. Member who had just sat down. 
He thought it was of as little use to 
complain to the Government of the con- 
duct of such men as Captain Plunkett 
as it would be to complain to Satan of 
the conduct of his imps. He heartily 
endorsed the sentimates of the hon. 
Member for Westmeath, whose songs 
of Irish patriotism had impressed him 
when he was a student in one of those 
Colleges which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment founded in order to stifle in the 
minds of those instructed there any such 
sentiments. However, like many other 
institutions of the kind, it totally failed 
in its object. The hon. Member had 
then been one of their guides, and they 
still recognized him as the exponent of 
the sentiments which filled the breasts 
of the majority of the Irish race. A 
public meeting held under the suffrance 
of a Foreign Power was not less but 
more odious in consequence of that 
suffratice; and, for his part, he pre- 
ferred that scores of those brutal 
tyrants like Captain Plunkett should 
act as they did than that they should 
have these expressions of hypocritical 
and pretended friendship of Ireland 
from the Government Benches. It was 
worse than the despotism of the Czar of 
Russia, for under even his sway equality 
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was recognized ; but under the rule of 
England neither liberty nor equality 
was recognized. Captain Plunkett had 
done everything to provoke the hatred 
of the people, and for that very reason 
he deserved the confidence of the Govern- 
ment. English tyranny in Ireland was 
only a part of that general system of the 
exploitation of suffering humanity which 
made the British Empire a veritable 
Slave Empire. Wherever there was op- 
pression there they should find allies, 
and they should take up an attitude of 
defence commensurate with the area of 
the tyranny. The rule now maintained 
in Ireland by the Plunketts and the 
Jenkinsons and the suave Liberals on 
the Treasury Bench was no more for the 
true benefit of the masses of the English 
people than for that of the mass of the 
Irish people—it was in the interests of 
‘caste’ and clique that this legislation 
was upheld. The people of England 
claimed to have a modern Rome in 
London; but even Caligula granted 
equal rights to every citizen of Rome. 
He thought that Parliamentary agita- 
tion would not be very effective until 
the Irish people, crushed down under 
their present tyranny, effected a coali- 
tion with the oppressed Natives of India 
and other British Dependencies, and 
all regarded England as the common 
enemy. They would have the people 
who had been driven out of their coun- 
try to remote climes formed together 
into one solid confederation, determined 
to obtain the rights which they sought 
in spite of all opposition. Until that 
day came Parliamentary agitation would 
be Parliamentary agitation, and nothing 
more. They would have every decade 
new reforms which would only result in 
increasing the dependence of the Irish 
people. Englishmen did not appear to 
awaken to the necessity for reform until 
they had been taught by the occurrence 
of catastrophes. As long as the present 
system continued nothing would prevent 
the people of Ireland from continuing 
the crusade against the accursed sys- 
tem which the English people sup- 
ported. 


Main Question put, “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 57; Noes 
15: Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 40. 
; [10.20 Baa. 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES (SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ESTIMATES, 1883-4). 


Suprrly—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass V.—ForEIGN AND CoLoNIAL 
SERVICEs. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£27,600, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March 1884, for the Expenses of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad.’’ 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Vote for 
Diplomatic Services in the Papers be- 
fore the House showed a total of 
£28,000; but the Government only 
asked for £27,600, two sums of £200 
each, for the International Commission 
for Revising Mixed Tribunals in Egypt 
and the Conference at Paris for the 
Protection of Submarine Cables, being 
omitted. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, there was 
a charge of £1,800, to cover Lord 
Dufferin’s special mission to Egypt, 
which had been reduced to £1,600. 

Mr. COURTNEY: No; the reduc- 
tion is in connection with Sir William 
Hewett’s mission to Abyssinia. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the charges 
for Sir William Hewett’s mission to 
Abyssinia, Lord Dufferin’s special mis- 
sion to Egypt, and General Gordon’s 
special mission to the same place, ap- 
peared to him to be items of account 
which required more explanation than 
Her Majesty’s Government had given 
down to the present, so far as his know- 
ledge extended. Lord Dufferin had 
gone on a special mission; and, so far 
as he (Mr. O’Donnell) was aware, the 
only net result of that mission had been 
a piece of literary composition on the 
part of Lord Dufferin, containing a great 
many recommendations. All those re- 
commendations, or, at any rate, all the 
kg ot recommendations contained in 

rd Dufferin’s Report had been magni- 
ficently ignored by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. To the best of his recollection, 
Lord Dufferin had proposed that a bond 
fide system of Constitutionalism, or, at 
least, of popular Government, should be 
tried in Egypt. Could Her Majesty’s 
Government afford the Committee any 
information as to how far the establish- 
ment of a Government in conformity 
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with the wishes of the Egyptians had 
proceeded down to the latest date? In 
reply to a Question which had been put 
in the House, in regard to the appoint- 
ment of a magistrate in Ireland to a 
high position in Egypt, it had been 
stated that that appointment had been 
made on the recommendation of Earl 
Spencer and Earl Granville; but he 
(Mr. O’Donnell) was not aware that the 
wishes of the Egyptian people had been 
in the slightest degree considered from 
beginning to end. If, then, Lord Dufferin 
had only been sent to Egypt on a sort 
of pleasure tour, without any particular 
object, he did not see why this country 
should be called on to pay the expenses. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
county of Waterford ( Mr. Villiers Stuart) 
had imposed on himself a special mission 
in Egypt, and had written books on 
the subject, and published them; but 
the cost of these books and of these 
travels did not appear in the Public 
Estimates. What, he wished to know, 
was the object the Government had 
in’ view in sending Lord Dufferin to 
Egypt? If they had an object, and if 
Lord Dufferin had carried out his com- 
mission in conformity with the wishes 
of Her Majesty’s Government, why had 
no attention been paid to his recom- 
mendations? At any rate, could the 
Government say at what particular 
point they commenced to disagree with 
the recommendations of their special 
Envoy? Manifestly, it would be simply 
tempting the Treasury to unaccustomed 
acts of extravagance if the Committee 
were to allow them to place any Vote 
they pleased on the Estimates, however - 
notorious it might be that such Vote 
was represented by no practical result 
whatsoever. He was also anxious to 
know for what object Admiral Sir 
William Hewett went to Abyssinia? 
The Abyssinian question was one of 
great importance. No country in that 
part of the world had suffered more from 
the policy of the Government than that 
country. Was Sir William Hewett 
authorized to redress any of its wrongs ? 
Were any negotiations entered into with 
the Abyssinian Rulers; and, if so, what 
was the object of those negotiations, and 
what had been the outcome of them ? 
He did not wish to press Her Majesty’s 
Government for information unduly; but 
when they were asked to pay large sums 
out of the public taxes, it was only reason- 
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able to expect that some explanation of 
those sums should be afforded. Could 
the Government give him any informa- 
tion as to how far Lord Dufferin’s re- 
commendations had been carried out, 
or whether they were to be carried out, 
or with what object Lord Dufferin had 
been sent to Egypt ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, he hardly thought that 
the Committee would desire, after the 
debates which had taken place in that 
House, to go into the question of Lord 
Dufferin’s mission to Egypt. The matter 
was fully gone into last year; and, with 
regard to any particular plan his Lord- 
ship might have recommended, the Com- 
mittee should remember that full in- 
formation had been laid before the 
House from time to time in the Parlia- 
mentary Papers. As to the institutions 
Lord Dufferin had recommended, the 
Papers laid on the Table at the begin- 
ning of the Session—‘‘ Egypt, No. 1 
(1884).”-—showed up to what point the 
representative institutions to which the 
hon. Member (Mr. O’Donnell) had al- 
luded had been got into working order. 
No doubt, as he (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) had fully acknowledged in the 
debate on the Vote of Censure, recent 
events in Egypt had, to a certain ex- 
tent, delayed the full working of those 
institutions; but the hon. Member’s 
assumption that they had been aban- 
doned was altogether unfounded. The 
Papers laid before the House showed 
that the first meeting of the Legislative 
Assembly had been held, that the Presi- 
dent had been appointed, and that it 
was proceeding to business. As to 
Admiral Sir William Hewett’s mission 
to Abyssinia, the hon. Member, he was 
afraid, must have been absent from the 
House during the discussion in the after- 
noon, because he (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) had particularly alluded to the 
subject in his speech, fully explaining 
the object of the mission, stating that 
he did so because the money to be asked 
for the mission was in the Vote the Com- 
mittee were to be asked to pass. He 
had explained what the differences of 
opinion between the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and Her Majesty’s Government 
were, what were the grievances of 
Abyssinia against this country, and 
what were the particular points on which 
it was hoped they would be able to make 
an arrangement. He did not suppose 
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the Committee would wish him to go 
over the same ground twice in one day ; 
therefore, he hoped the hon. Member 
would not insist on his repeating the 
explanations he had given. Had the 
hon. Member been present that after- 
noon, no doubt, he would not now have 
asked these questions. 

Strr WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
saw an item of £750 included in the 
Vote for ‘‘ Expenses in connection with 
trials at Alexandria.” What was this 
expenditure for—for prosecuting, or de- 
fending the prisoners? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the sum was for the expenses of 
Sir Charles Wilson and Major Mac- 
donald, who watched the trials on be- 
half of the Government. He had already 
explained that Sir Charles Wilson was 
placed there to see that justice was done 
—to see that nothing unfair was done to 
the persons who were being tried ; and 
Major Macdonald’s position he had also 
explained. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked, whether it was 
not the fact that, besides the sum in the 
Vote, Sir Charles Wilson and Major 
Macdonald were in receipt of salaries ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that that was so; but these gen- 
tlemen had been put to extra expense 
in the discharge of this special duty, 
which was one of a very onerous and 
trying kind. He must say that no one 
ever deserved greater credit for the per- 
formance of a difficult public duty than 
Sir Charles Wilson. This official had 
been remarkable for the great amount 
of skill, temper, and patience he had 
shown in the discharge of delicate and 
difficult duties. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, it was not denied 
that these gentlemen were in receipt of 
salaries. He wished to know what was 
the character of the expenses to which 
they were put, and that this £750 was 
supposed to cover ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, that these gentlemen had 
been put to special expenses on account 
of having to come away from their ordi- 
nary occupations, and having to go to 
Alexandria to perform these special 
duties, for which they received special 
remuneration. The ordinary salaries 
which they were receiving were simply 
the salaries of military men performing 
a particular kind of duty. The duty in 
regard to which this Vote was charged 
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was a special one of an arduous kind, 
for which these gentlemen were espe- 
cially fitted through their knowledge of 
the people and the circumstances of the 
country. 

Mr. KENNY said, he wished to know 
whence these gentlemen had been taken 
—where they had come from? Who 
presided at the trials, and did the per- 
son who presided receive a salary, and 
were his expenses paid ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, that Sir Charles Wilson 
was first employed in the Consular Ser- 
vice in Asia Minor. He was originally 
sent out by the late Government; and 
he was selected for the duties in Egypt 
because of his great knowledge of 
Oriental habits and customs, and be- 
cause it was not only felt that he would 
possess the confidence of the Egyptian 
and British Governments, but that every- 
body in Egypt would feel that, under 
his care, the interests of all concerned 
would be protected in the trials. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wished 
for an explanation of the item—‘‘ Colonel 
Mansfield’s expenses in connection with 
the celebration of the Bolivar centenary, 
£200?” What was the Bolivar cen- 
tenary, and what had we to do with it? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, that it was held under 
these circumstances. Bolivar was a 
great patriot in South America, and a 
great celebration in connection with his 
name was held this year in Venezeula. 
It was looked upon as a celebration at 
' which all the peoples of South America 
—who considered, and rightly enough, 
that they were under great obligations 
to that patriot—should be represented. 
There was hardly a single Government 
in South America who did not send a 
special mission. The United States 
were to be represented ; and it was felt 
that England, having taken such a great 
part in asserting the liberty and inde- 
pendence of these people in the begin- 
ning of the present century, ought to be 
represented. An allowance was there- 
fore made to the British Minister, to en- 
able him to take his part with the other 
Ministers in the celebration. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
had not clearly explained the nature of 
the transactions in respect of which Sir 
Charles Wilson and Major Macdonald 
received this money. He had not told 
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them how -long these gentlemen had 
been occupied at Alexandria, and where 
they had come from. He (Mr. Biggar) 
should like to know whether the trial 
of Suleiman Sami was one of those that 
these gentlemen had supervized ; and, 
whether, or not, the noble Lord was 
thoroughly satisfied with the proceed- 
ings in that particular case? Did not 
the noble Lord think the conduct of 
these two gentlemen more or less deserv- 
ing of censure for the part they had 
taken in that transaction ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the statement he had made as to 
Sir Charles Wilson was this—that he 
was employed in Asia Minor, and was 
sent to Egypt to perform certain duties 
in connection more especially with these 
trials. The trials were those which were 
the subject of the observations of several 
hon. Members, particularly of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson)—that was to say, of 
those who were spoken of as the politi- 
cal prisoners. Major Macdonald was 
employed more especially on the later 
trials, where the offenders were brought 
forward in connection with injury to 
person and property. Amongst these 
was the trial of Suleiman Sami; and, 
with regard to the employment of Major 
Macdonald in connection with that mat- 
ter, people who took very different views 
as to the policy of the trial were at one 
in the opinion that this officer had per- 
formed his duties ina manner worthy 
of the highest credit. 

Mr. KENNY said, that notwith- 
standing the assurance of the noble 
Lord, that Major Macdonald had dis- 
charged his duties in a manner satis- 
factory to everybody, it was beyond all 
question that these trials had given 
great dissatisfaction. No explanation 
had yet been given as to how the ex- 
penses had been incurred. Alexandria 
was not so far from Asia Minor that it 
would cost a large sum to get from one 
place to the other. He could not 
imagine how this money could have 
been spent by gentlemen who were al- 
ready in receipt of a salary, and he 
therefore thought it his duty to move 
that the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£750. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£26,850, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
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ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1884, for the Expenses of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad.” —(Mr. 
Kenny.) 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was cer- 
tain the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) had intended the 
explanation he had given to be perfectly 
clear and satisfactory, and he could only 
attribute his failure to make it clear to 
the general obscurity which surrounded 
the whole of the Egyptian policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. They must re- 
gard the noble Lord as the victim of his 
surroundings. On the special question 
which had been raised by the Amend- 
ment, he (Mr. O’Donnell) must certainly 
express his entire concurrence with the 
objection raised by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny). Be- 
sides the fact that no case had been 
made out for the granting of this sum 
of money to officers who were already 
well provided for by their ordinary 
salaries, they could not close their eyes 
to the fact that these two gentle- 
men had lent the appearance of their 
impartiality to what was nothing more 
nor less than a system of judicial mur- 
der, carried out by a beaten tyrant, who 
had been replaced by British bayonets 
on the Throne of Egypt. These so- 
called trials—arrangements just about 
as deserving of the name of trials as 
certain drum-head exhibitions that dis- 
graced the period of 1798 in Ireland— 
were held in the name of the Govern- 
ment of the nominal Khedive, Tewfik, 
who had no authority, nor power, nor 
right to issue any commission of the 
kind, for he had no authority, being 
merely a puppet of the English garri- 
son. If these trials had been held 
openly, in the name of Her Majesty’s 
Government, of course there would have 
been this odium arising, that Major 
Macdonald would have submitted to a 
form of trial prisoners of war, and exe- 
cuted those prisoners of war, for acts of 
war. In order to get out of that diffi- 
culty, Her Majesty’s Government al- 
lowed their puppet, Tewfik, and his 
advisers—had instructed, ordered, or 
commanded him, for he had no initia- 
tive of his own—to set on foot the so- 
called tribunal for the trial of a certain 
number of prisoners of war captured in 
the recent rebellion. It was to be re- 
membered that the rebellion was tho- 
roughly successful, and that, according 
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to every principle of British law, it was 
the Rebellion that was the Government. 
The Rebellion was the de facto Govern- 
ment, the authority of Tewfik having 
entirely ceased. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment it was who caused Tewfik to set on 
foot this scheme of trials; and before a 
mock Court were arraigned a number of 
prisoners on charges of civil crime, 
such, for instance, as the alleged de- 
struction of a portion of Alexandria, 
which was calculated, if left standing, 
to afford shelter to the invading army— 
an operation of war perfectly legitimate 
according to the laws of every civilized 
country. Matters of that kind were 
treated as crimes, and officers and sol- 
diers accused of having a share in those 
operations of war were brought up 
before these mock tribunals like pri- 
soners guilty of the ordinary offence of 
incendiaryism. That farce, which could 
not have existed a moment but for the 
countenance it got from the nominally 
impartial authority of officers like Major 
Macdonald, resulted in a most bloody 
tragedy; because, before these shanr 
tribunals, officers of a recently successful 
National Army—successful against local 
tyranny, although not successful against 
a foreign invader—were tried and, in 
some cases,.sentenced to death. Sir 
Charles Wilson and Major Macdonald 
might be said to have inaugurated this 
policy of make-believe which had re- 
sulted in such terrible consequences to 
Egypt at the present day. The House 
of Commons had not been consulted on 
the question of the appointment of these 
officers, or as to the institution of the 
tribunals at which they assisted. The 
House never even obtained an oppor- 
tunity of considering the evidence upon 
which men were done to death by these 
mock tribunals. He remembered, very 
distinctly, a Motion being made in that 
House by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), pleading only for time for 
the House to consider the evidence 
against a prisoner of war —Colonel 
Suleiman Sami—who was about to be 
done to death by the defeated tyrant and 
his enemies, whom that same Suleiman 
Sami had helped to drive out of Egypt. 
As to the Vote, it was impossible te 
allow items of this kind to pass without 
protest. Of course, there was some 
credit due to the Government for not 
saddling Egypt with the cost of Colonel 
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Macdonald’s participation in this mock 
justice ; but no mere recognition of the 
comparative honesty of openly laying 
the charge on the British taxpayer 
would have induced him to refrain from 
ressing, as far as the Forms of the 
Sous permitted, his opposition to this 
Vote. Sami, in reality, had been exe- 
cuted for doing his duty as a soldier 
in opposition to a Native tyrant, and, 
nominally, without his orders, against 
foreign invaders who, without the 
slightest colour of law or right, de- 
stroyed Alexandria. Suleiman Sami 
had a share in endeavouring to render 
Alexandria untenable by a foreign 
enemy, and in that he was only doing 
his duty. If, in a similar case, an Eng- 
lish fortress were in danger of falling 
into the hands of a foreign enemy, it 
would be in the highest degree an Eng- 
lish officer’s duty, when the town was 
no longer tenable for defence, to destroy 
so much of it as might afford shelter to 
the invaders. At the most, Suleiman 
Sami only did an act of that description, 
and for doing that act, which it was 
within his right and his duty to do as a 
soldier, he was brought before a mock 
tribunal. The verdict of that tribunal 
obtained a certain air of respectability 
from the fact of an English officer like 
Major Macdonald sitting upon it. The 
very defence brought forward by the 
Government for Major Macdonald ren- 
dered it more incumbent upon upright 
and independent Members of the House 
to vote against an item of expenditure 
which was the final result of as black a 
proceeding as had ever been committed 
even in the assassination policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in Egypt. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 11; 
Noes 71: Majority 60.—(Div. List, 
No. 41.) [11.10 B.m.] 


Str HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, why, in the Sup- 
plementary Estimates for the present 
year, there should be so large a sum as 
£7,340, for certain outfits payable on 
the retirement of three gentlemen from 
the Diplomatic Service? He observed 
that £4,000 was the amount of the 
original Estimate ; how was it that, ina 
Supplementary Estimate, there should 
be so large a sum, nearly double the 
original sum; and, how did it happen 
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that the information was wanting in the 
preparation of the original Estimate? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURIOE, 
in reply, said, this was a very natural 
question to put. The fact was, there 
was considerahle movement in the Diplo- 
matic Service during the autumn, and it 
was quite impossible previously to get 
at the exact extent of it; and, in conse- 
quence, it was inevitable that an un- 
usually large portion of the sum payable 
on outfits should be charged in the Sup- 
plementary Estimate. No doubt, it was 
unusually large this year, owing to the 
numerous changes in the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice which had recently taken place. The 
whole subject of these outfits had been 
often discussed ; and the rules in relation 
thereto were well known to the Oom- 
mittee, for a Committee sat in the Par- 
liament before last in reference to the 
arrangements of the Diplomatic Body. 
The principal changes which had led to 
these payments were the appointments 
to Italy, to Vienna, to Japan, and Sir 
Evelyn Baring’s appointment to Egypt, 
and the reconstruction that took place in 
the ranks of the Diplomatic Body in 
consequence. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £155, Suez Canal (British Direc- 
tors). 

Mr. MONK said, before the Vote was 
passed, he wished to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer a question in regard 
to it. On Wednesday, last a meeting of 
the Suez Canal Company took place, 
when the Convention between the Suez 
Canal Company and the Shipowners’ 
Association was confirmed by a very 
narrow majority. He wished toask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a question 
with regard to the vote on that occa- 


sion. There were, he believed, about © 


1,604 votes recorded then, and the ma- 
jority was 82. The 1,604 votes recorded 
represented only something less than 
one-fifth of the whole of the number of 
votes that might have been recorded. 
Probably, the Committee were aware no 
one was entitled to vote at one of those 
meetings who did not hold 25 shares, 
and the holder of those 25 shares was 
entitled to one vote. Buta most singu- 
lar point in the statutes of the Company 
was that no person who was the holder 
of any number of shares, however large, 
was entitled to more than 10 votes, 
whether he was the owner of the shares 
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himself, or held them by proxies from 
others. It was the most extraordinary 
rule he ever heard of in any Public Com- 
pany. Usually Directors invited share- 
holders to send in proxies to the Direc- 
tors; but, here, no shareholder was en- 
titled to record more than 10 votes. At 
the general meeting 10 votes only repre- 
sented 250 shares; and when it was 
found that only a fifth of the whole 
number who were entitled to vote were 
represented, it was rather an extraordi- 
nary state of things. Of course, he did 
not take into consideration the 177,000 
shares which were held by the Govern- 
ment of this country. What he wished 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was, whether there were not any faci- 
lities, or, whether the Government, 
through the Directors appointed by Her 
Majesty’s Government, could not offer 
some facilities, for shareholders in this 
country to deposit their shares with those 
Directors, so that their votes might be 
available at the subsequent meeting of 
the Company? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must be aware that, at the 
meeting the other day, one of the most 
important subjects brought before the 
meeting was unable to be put to the 
vote, because a majority of two-thirds 
was necessary to alter any of the 
statutes of the Company. Now, in order 
that the Company should have seven 
additional Directors, it was necessary to 
alter the statute. The original number 
was 82 Directors, reduced in 1871 to 
21. In order that this country should 
be properly represented, more than the 
three Directors at present nominated by 
Her Majesty’s Government were needed ; 
and, with that view, it was necessary that 
the statute providing the number should 
be altered, and that could not be done 
without a majority of two-thirds voting 
in its favour. Therefore, he wished to 
ask, whether the Government could not, 
through their Directors, or in some other 
manner, offer facilities to shareholders, 
who were becoming very numerous in 
this country, to deposit their shares five 
days, or whatever interval was appointed, 
before the general meeting, so that this 
country. might have the just weight and 
voting power to which it was entitled 
at the meetings of the shareholders ? 
Taz CHANCELLORor tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers), in reply, said, he 
was not quitesure whether he was in Order 
in answering this question on a Vote 
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which was only for the travelling ex- 
penses of the Directors; but, as the 
question had been asked, perhaps he 
might be allowed to answer it. The 
fact was that the ordinary rules of 
French Companies were quite different 
from those of English Companies, and the 
Suez Canal Company, though not tech- 
nically a French Company, but an Egyp- 
tian, was framed on the French model. 
Under the French customary rule, a 
person holding a large number of shares 
would not get votes in proportion to his 
holding when compared with small 
shareholders. This was in the statutes 
of the Suez Canal Company, and he 
believed what took place the other 
day was in strict accordance with 
the statutes. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Monk) asked if the Government could 
facilitate any arrangement under which 
the English votes could be recorded. 
It was reasonable that those persons 
living in England should have the power 
to deposit their votes in the same way 
as those resident in Paris. He thought 
that might be done; but he would take 
care to inquire. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he desired to 
ask a further question in reference to 
the meeting last week. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, he did not 
think that would be in Order on this 
Vote, which was simply for the travelling 
expenses of the Directors. 5 

r. TOMLINSON said, but it was to 
enable the Directors to go to Paris to 
look after the interests of the British 
shareholders in the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, and his question referred to that. 
What would be the position of affairs 
supposing, as seemed likely, the share- 
holders favourable to the arrangement 
with the British Shipowners’ Association 
were not able to carry their measure by 
a majority of two-thirds? Would the 
scheme fall to the ground, or would 
another be substituted ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Currpers), in reply, said, 
he was not prepared to say what might 
happen in this contingency. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The difficulty in 
this matter, I may point out, arises en- 
tirely from the difference in the Vote as 
submitted to the Committee and the 
statement contained in the Estimates on 
which the Vote is founded. The Esti- 
mate, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer has ob- 
served, is on account of the travelling 
expenses of the Directors; but the Vote 
put to the Committee is for ‘ Salaries 
and Expenses’’ of the three Repre- 
sentatives of the Government on the ad- 
ministration of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany. The Vote so put ought to be 
open to the discussion of matters in- 
volved in the salaries and expenses of 
the three Representatives. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £13,700, Supplementary sum, 
Colonies, Grants in Aid. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, there was an item in the Vote of 
£2,000, in connection with the judicial 
expenses of the High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific; and he would 
like to have from the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) scme explana- 
tion of the precise object for which that 
Vote was required. He would also like 
Her Majesty’s Government to tell the 
Committee, if they could, something as 
to their intentions in reference to this 
High Commissionership. There had 
lately been presented an able and 
interesting Report from a Commission 
appointed to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Pacific Islanders’ Protec- 
tion Act. Looking at that Report, it 
would be seen how very much the Pa- 
cific Commission had failed in its proper 
work of suppressing the grave evils 
of the labour traffic in the Western 
Pacific. When the High Commissioner, 
Sir Arthur Gordon, was appointed,he was 
Governor of Fiji; but that post he sub- 
sequently resigned, and he was then ap- 
pointed Governor of New Zealand, and 
remained so for some time. It was a 
most anomalous proceeding that he 
should be appointed Governor of New 
Zealand, and allowed to retain the office 
of High Commissioner of the Western 
Pacific. It was almost as impossible for 
him to fulfil the duties of both these 
offices as it would be for him to super- 
intend the Pacific from Ceylon. He 
was not blaming Sir Arthur Gordon; 
he blamed the Government. He did 
not know if anybody else had been 
appointed to fill the office of High Com- 
missioner since the time, more than three 
years ago, when Sir Arthur Gordon was 
appointed Governor of New Zealand. 
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was High Commissioner. [Mr. Everyn 
Asnuzy said, the Governor of Fiji.] 
Well, what did the Royal Commission 
report on this point ? ‘hey reported that 
the operation of the Orders in Council 
was hampered by the union of the office 
of Governor of Fiji with that of High 
Commissioner, and they distinctly recom- 
mended the separation of those two 
offices; they stated that a sufficient 
number of Assistant Commissioners had 
not been appointed, and that the inade- 
quacy of the staff was due to the insuffi- 
ciency of the funds devoted to the main- 
tenance of the High Commissionership. 
They said there were two points in the 
Pacific—the Friendly Islands and Sa- 
moa—where the operation of the Orders 
in Council were fairly successful, and 
these happened to be the places where 
Assistant Commissioners resided. The 
principal recommendation of the Com- 
mission was the appointment of a High 
Commissioner and a Judicial Commis- 
sioner, not hampered by other offices, 
who should reside in places suitable for 
the performance of their duty ; and the 
appointment of additional Deputy Com- 
missioners who should reside in different 
parts of the Pacific where their services 
were required, and be furnished with 
the proper means of travelling through 
their districts to see that the Orders in 
Council were properly carried out. They 
had a further recommendation as to the 
simplification of the Orders in Council, 
and the appointment of labour agents, 
and a better system of labour licences, 
so as to put down as far as might be the 
evils of the labour traffic. These recom- 
mendations should receive the very early 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and what he hoped tohearfrom the Under 
Secretary of State was that the Report 
of this Commission had at once been 
taken into consideration, and that action 
on it would not be delayed pending the 
consideration by the Australian Colonies 
of the scheme of a Federal Council 
suggested by Lord Derby. Any such 
delay as that, lasting as it might for 
more than a year, would not be justified. 
The evils referred to could be dealt with 
entirely apart from any proposal with 
regard to the annexation of New Guinea, 
and the suggestion of Lord Derby as to 
concerted action by the Australian Colo- 
nies. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would give some promise that it was the 


He did not know at the moment who | intention of Government, at the earliest. 


The Chairman 
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moment, to deal with this most im- 
portant subject. 

Sirk HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
concurred entirely with his right hon. 
Friend (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) as to 
the inutility of uniting the office of 
Governor of New Zealand with that of 
High Commissioner; but he believed 
that had been altered, and that the 
Governor of Fiji was now High Com- 
missioner. He understood, some time 
ago, that the view of the Government 
was that they could not act upon the 
Report they had received until they had 
learned and considered the result of the 
Federal Convention which had met in 
Australia ; but, he should like to ask, 
why could they not proceed at once to ap- 
point Deputy Commissioners in respect 
to Islands in which the High Commis- 
sioner had now the power to act? He 
was perfectly aware that the Australian 
Colonies desired the annexation of other 
Islands; but that was no reason why 
we should hold our hands in respect to 
Islands where an active trade was car- 
ried on, and in respect to which we had 
hitherto acted. He would ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
state more fully to the Committee why 
the Government should refrain from act- 
ing, in part, on the Report of the Com- 
mission, because they had not received 
the result of the Australian Conven- 
tion ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he 
would first explain the item with regard 
to legal expenses. It was a case which 
arose when Sir Arthur Gordon was High 
Commissioner. He, acting under a 
clause in the Pacific Islands’ Orders in 
Council, and having had brought to his 
notice that a man called Hunt was dis- 
turbing the Island of Samoa, and acting 
in a manter dangerous to the peace and 
order of that place, ordered his removal. 
Hunt was brought before the proper 
Court and fined £500. Still, this having 
no effect, he was forcibly removed by 
order of Sir Arthur Gordon; but Sir 
Arthur Gordon made a slip in that order. 
He was empowered under the clause to 
remove any such person in custody to 
any place named as in the Western 
Pacific Islands. By an error in the 
order, Hunt was taken to Levuka, and 
that was in Fiji, and not under the 
Western Pacific Orders in Council. On 
that, an action was brought against Sir 


Arthur Gordon, and given against him. 
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There was a re-hearing, and the accu- 
mulated costs given against Sir Arthur 
Gordon. The costs, he was sorry to say, 
came to avery large amount—£2,600. 
Of course, Her Majesty’s Government 
felt bound to bear the responsibility of 
their officer’s action, and the expense ; 
but this Vote would settle the matter, 
as there would be no further appeal. 
As to the general matter of the High 
Commissioner, he recognized, with Her 
Majesty’s Government, the value of many 
of the remarks of the Committee, but did 
not agree with some of the recoommenda- 
tions. As to the appointment of a sepa- 
rate High Commissioner, apart from the 
Governorship of Fiji or New Zealand, 
Her Majesty’s Government thought that 
was a recommendation of importance, 
and he hoped shortly to announce the 
name of a High Oommissioner, apart 
from any Governorship. He would 
point out to the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, who wanted to know why 
this question was interwoven with 
the question of Colonial Conventions, 
how many points would be greatly 
atfected by action which might be taken 
in consequence of a Convention. The 
first question was that of expense. Any- 
thing the Government might do at all . 
commensurate with the demands of the 
Western Pacific would involve a large 
expense indeed; and if they had the 
Australian Colonies contributing, then 
pro tanto the Government could do a 
great deal more. One of the principal 
difficulties of the Pacific Commission 
was that they had no control over 
foreigners. Over British subjects and 
Natives they had; but over foreigners 
they could have none without some 
international arrangement. He need 
hardly point out how very much the 
whole position might be affected if the 
Australian Colonies federated and acted 
in co-operation with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The Resolutions of the 
Australian Convention would be sub- 
mitted to the respective Legislatures ; 
and he was informed by the Agents Ge- 
neral, that they hoped that Bills founded 
upon those Resolutions, if adopted, 
would be passed by next June, so as to 
allow Her Majesty’s Government to in- 
troduce, in this present Session, an Im- 
perial Act recognizing the binding to- 
gether of an Australian Federation. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, this was a 
subject to which he had lately given a 
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great deal of consideration, and he was 
greatly afraid that the sketch of policy 
which had just been made by the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) was one which would 
be viewed with something more than 
doubt by every friend of the Native 
population in the Western Pacific. The 
Minister looked forward to legislation 
founded upon conclusions arrived at by 
the Australian Colonies; but it was 
exactly the Australian Colonies that 
were the great danger to the Native 
population of the Western Pacific. It 
was in order to supply the labour 
to the wealthy planters and employ- 
ers in Australia that the Islands 
of the Western Pacific were being 
ravaged by traffic hunters, who really 
were the most odious description of 
slavers. What concurrence could they 
expect from the Legislature of Queens- 
land? Throughout Queensland the Na- 
tive witness, the imported Polynesian, 
was not considered fit to give testimony 
before a magistrate of the Colony; no 
matter what ill treatment he might re- 
ceive from his employer, he was not con- 
sidered competent to give evidence. 
Legally, he believed, it had been held 
. that a Polynesian might give evidence, 
if the magistrate was satisfied that he 
was a person who had a moral sense of 
the obligation of truth-telling; but the 
point was that the employer magistrate 
of Queensland could not be persuaded 
that a Polynesian had the requisite 
moral faculty of testifying to his own 
ill-usage at the hands of his employer. 
The Minister hoped that Australia 
would bear a portion of the expense of 
maintaining the police of the Western 
Pacific. If Australia were to pay any 
share of the expenses of maintaining 
the police of the Western Pacific, that 
police would be exceedingly badly main- 
tained. It was well known that the 
— were hand and glove with the 
abour traffickers; indeed, the Chargé 
@ Affaires in London complained that all 
kinds of outrages were committed on 
labour traffic vessels, with the full cog- 
nizance and connivance, forsooth, of the 
very men who were on board for the 
ostensible purpose of repressing them. 
The Commission recommended Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take upon them- 
selves the whole burden of responsi- 
bility and expense of the police of the 
Western Pacific. What a mockery it 
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was to be expending the hundreds and 
thousands of pounds in suppressing 
slavery in Oriental countries, while, in 
the Western Pacific, a most odious sys- 
tem of slavery was carried on by British 
subjects, and Her Majesty’s Government 
shrunk from an expenditure of £50,000 
or £100,000 which might be required 
to put the system down. The Royal 
Navy might be usefully employed in the 
= work of this Archipelago. The 

inister also pointed out the difficulty 
of dealing with foreigners. If the British 
Government dealt with the British sub- 
jects, so much of the evil would be 
removed. Her Majesty’s Government 
might count on the support of Germany 
in putting down the slavery he com- 
plained of. Most of the Native outrages 
which called for the interference of Her 
Majesty’s Government were outrages 
brought about by a feeling of revenge 
in consequence of the acts of slave 
dealers, the acts of British desperadoes 
from all kinds of British Colonies, en- 
gaged in making money by a practical 
system of slavery. If Her Majesty’s 
Government put off dealing with this 
feeling until they could get the hearty 
co-operation of the Australian em- 
ployers, in whose interest slave vessels 
were trading, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be parties to the continu- 
ance of a horrible system, which was 
depopulating one of the fairest regions 
of the world, and which was cursing 
one of the most simple and peaceful 
Native populations with every cruelty 
and vice common to the very lowest 
kinds of civilized humanity. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY feared the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
spoke from imperfect information. So 
far from the Australian Colonies, with 
the exception of Queensland, being in- 
terested in the labour traffic, they would 
probably do much to discountenance and 
suppress it. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
said, the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) had 
alluded to one point which was well 
worthy of the attention of the Com- 
mittee., The point was as to what weight 
was to be given to the testimony of the 
Natives. In dealing with these. unfor- 
tunate people they were dealing with a 
class of men of no education and men 
whose testimony might, to a certain 
extent, require great sifting. It ought 
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not to be assumed that, as a matter of 
course, a White man’s story was right, 
while the Native’s testimony was wrong. 
In that respect, he wished to emphasize 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan. He hoped the attention of 
the authorities would be given to the 
question of how much credit was to be 
given to the testimony of Native wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) that, however erroneous 
his views were, they were not formed 
npon one-sided evidence or upon the 
evidence of the people of the British 
nationality. He was prepared to supply 
the hon. Gentleman with one piece of 
evidence, and that was to the effect that, 
to a considerable extent, the system of 
labour traffic, and, to a very large extent, 
the system of land occupation in the Na- 
tive Islands, were bound up with the 
interests of the influential classes and 
persons in all the Australian Colonies. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked if 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O'Donnell) was aware that the Austra- 
lian Colonies had, at the Convention, 
passed a self-denying Resolution to the 
effect that they would discourage all 
occupation of land on the part of White 
people ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked if the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) was not 
aware that every Colonial Establishment 
of the British West and every Legisla- 
tive Assembly had passed Resolutions of 
the most exemplary virtue with regard 
to the treatment of Native races, but 
that, in practice, it was found that our 
Trans-Atlanticand Trans-Pacific subjects 
required quite as much looking after as 
et of Her Britannic Majesty nearer 

ome. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£11,327, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3\st day of 
March 1884, for certain Charges connected with 
the Orange River Territory, the Transvaal, 
Zululand, and the Island of St. Helena.” 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH said, 
that when the question of the Transvaal 
Convention was last brought under the 
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consideration of the House, the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) made 
certain announcements which were some- 
what gratifying to the House, and added 
that other matters to which he could 
not then refer would be considered, and 
a decision respecting them would shortly 
be arrived at. Now, he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) would only allude to two of 
those other matters. First of all, they 
found in the Convention, the text of 
which had now been presented to the 
House, that the debt due from the 
Transvaal Government to this country, 
which already had been reduced in the 
most liberal way by several conces- 
sions to the Transvaal Government, 
had been further reduced by about 
the sum of £130,000. He did not 
wish to quarrel with that further reduc- 
tion; but he thought that they ought 
to know what was the ground for it, be- 
cause the Papers which had been pre- 
sented contained no argument whatever 
by the Transvaal Delegates which proved 
the inability of their country to pay the 
debt. Noreason was given why the Trans- 
vaal should be excused the £130,000, 
and, so far as he could observe, no state- 
ment had been made of the grounds 
which had induced Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to remit it. The second 
point was one of greater importance, 
inasmuch as it related to the position 
of the Natives within the Transvaal. 
The Committee would remember that, 
at the time the original Transvaal Con- 
vention was settled, Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, by authority of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, announced to those Natives 
within the Transvaal, who had hitherto 
been Her Majesty’s subjects, that it 
would be one of the British Resident’s 
special duties to see that the provisions 
of the Convention in their favour were 
carried out, and that they might rest 
assured that, though the country was 
about to be handed back to its former 
Rulers, their interests would never be 
forgotten or neglected by Her Majesty’s 
Government, or by Her Majesty’s Re- 
presentative in South Africa. What 
was the position of these Natives 
now? The Resident was absolutely 
gone. There was to be no one in the 
Transvaal representing Her Majesty’s 
Government, or able to pay any regard 
to the interests of the Natives, except, 
possibly, a Consul or Consular Agent ; 
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and the sole provision in the new Con- 
vention affecting the matter was con- 
tained in the 19th Article, by which the 
Government of the South African Re- 
public engaged faithfully to maintain the 
assurances given to the Natives as to 
their freedom to buy or otherwise ac- 
quire land, as to the appointment of a 
Commission to make out Native Loca- 
tions, as to the access of Natives to Courts 
of Law, and as to their being allowed to 
move freely within the country, or to 
leave it for any legal purpose under a 
pass system. The special duties which, 
by the original Convention, were in- 
cumbent upon the Resident were of 
very material importance. It was pro- 
vided that the Resident and the Pre- 
sident of the Transvaal, together with 
a third person to be named by them 
jointly, should form the Native Location 
Commission. That Native Location Com- 
mission had not only to fix the bounda- 
ries of the Native Locations, but to act 
as a standing body of Trustees, through 
whom alone the Natives could hold land. 
Well, now, very little of the work of the 
Native Location Commission had been 
actually done. There was a statement in 
the Blue Books recently published, show- 
ing with what great success the Native 
Location Commission had given out a 
tract of land of something like 40,000 
acres in extent, to one tribe in the Trans- 
vaal, and the prosperous circumstances 
in which, accordingly, that tribe was 
situated. As far as he was aware, that 
was the single instancein which the Com- 
mission had done any work. Was it to 
be left in future to a Commission ap- 
pointed by the Transvaal Government 
alone, to settle the new Locations and 
to act as Trustees for Natives holding 
land within the Transvaal? If that 
was so, he thought an injustice would 
have been done to the Natives of the 
Transvaal, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had given up, in the new 
Convention, a matter which was of 
great importance to the interests of Her 
Majesty’s former subjects, and had de- 
prived themselves of a right, the exer- 
cise of which would have been most 
valuable to the Transvaal Natives. He 
also wanted to impress on the Go- 
vernment some points relating to that 
part of the Convention which was un- 
derstood, when they formerly discussed 
this matter, to have been satisfac- 
torily arranged. The House were then 
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told that the Transvaal Delegates had 
agreed to exclude from the Transvaal 
territory the trade route from Cape 
Colony to the interior of the country, 
and also the whole of the territory be- 
longing to the friendly Bechuana Chiefs 
who had formerly been our allies, and 
that that would be secured not only by 
the assurances of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, but by a Commissioner, aided by 
a body of police, in British and Colo- 
nial pay, to prevent the raids of free- 
booters. He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
had then stated his satisfaction with 
this arrangement, although it imposed a 
great responsibility upon this country ; 
but he certainly supposed that the agree- 
ment had been come to with the full 
concurrence of the Transvaal Delegates. 
It appeared, however, that Lord Derby 
originally proposed to the Transvaal 
Delegates not only that the boundary 
should be fixed as it had been fixed by 
the Convention, but that, after the boun- 
dary had been so settled, the Transvaal 
Government should take effective mea- 


sures to prevent their citizens from tres- ~ 


passing beyond the frontier, and bear 
their fair share of the cost of repressing 
such outrages as had lately occurred. 
What was the reply of the Delegates to 
that proposal? They actually had the 
audacity to ask for the inclusion of the 
trade routes and the whole of the terri- 
tories of the friendly Chiefs in the Trans- 
vaal. When Lord Derby proposed the 
terms of the Convention, together with 
the establishment of the Joint Protecto- 
rate of the Imperial Government, the 
Cape Colony, and the Transvaal, over 
the territory in question, and the divi- 
sion of the cost among them, they 
replied that the proposed arrangement 
would, in their opinion, cause new and 
more serious complications, and would be 
dangerous to peace and order in South 
Africa; that they feared it would cause 
new trouble and bloodshed; and they 
preferred that sooner than that boundary 
line should be taken, the old boundary 
line should be adhered to as one which, 
after much bloodshed, had been secured. 
They further said they were firmly con- 
vinced that the modifications recom- 
mended would cause more bloodshed, 
because the tribes would be again torn 
asunder, and the rights of some would be 
infringed by other tribes, and, therefcre, 
they could not be accessory to the 
bloodshed which was easily to be fore- 
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seen. That was not a free consent 
to the boundary line laid down in the 
Convention; and it was probably on 
this account that the Delegates, in the 
draft Treaty they sent to Lord Derby, 
said they were not possessed of full 
powers to complete a Treaty, but merely 
presented themselves as Delegates, and 
the Convention must be subject to rati- 
fication by the Volksraad. If any hon. 
Members cared to look back to the ob- 
jections raised to the Western boundary 
laid down in the original Transvaal 
Convention, they would find them pre- 
cisely the same as those now urged. 
What hope, then, was there that this 
new Convention would be observed? 
The Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had informed the House that 
he had received a series of telegrams 
from South Africa, beginning on the 
29th January, in one of which it was 
stated that the freebooters were actually 
marching to attack Mankaroane’s prin- 
cipal town. They had actually heard 
from another source that the Transvaal 
Government declined to interfere to pre- 
vent the threatened outbreak on the 
Bechuana Frontier, on the ground that 
they were not in a position to recognize 
the new Convention. He did not wish 
further to dwell on this matter at that 
hour; but, looking to the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Transvaal Delegates on 
the single point on which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had felt it neces- 
sary to insist, and seeing that the 
Government had taken no steps to ap- 
point a Commissioner, or a force of 
police, on whose action the maintenance 
of the new boundary must depend, 
he could not attach much greater im- 
portance to the boundary laid down in 
the new Convention than to the boun- 
dary in the old Convention. He feared 
that what had passed did not warrant 
much hope that the new boundary 
would be observed, or that the rights of 
our allies among the Bechuana Chiefs 
would be respected, as they ought to be 
respected, through the action of the Go- 
vernment. 

Sr HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
felt that he owed some apology to the 
Committee for detaining them at so late 
an hour; but the subject was a very 
serious one, and full of difficulty, and 
unless the terms of the new Convention 
were now discussed, there might be no 
other opportunity of doing so before 
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August next. As to the past policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, he would 
only refer to it generally, for the purpose 
of showing what lessons and guidance 
we ought to derive from it in our future 
dealings with the South African Re- 
public. The Convention of Pretoria ap- 
parently—that was, in terms—protected 
our Native allies and the loyal Natives, 
both without and within the Transvaal. 
They were protected by the limitation of 
the boundary line, and by the retention 
of Her Majesty’s Suzerainty. But he 
(Sir Henry Holland), and others, had 
pointed out that protection, if confined 
to writing and signing the Convention, 
and remonstrances of the Resident, 
would prove of little avail to the Natives, 
if, as was anticipated, the Boers disre- 
garded the Convention. A Convention 
which one party was not prepared to 
enforce was not likely to stand in the way 
of the other party, if desirous to infringe 
it. He would venture to read to the 
Committee, upon this point, some 
pregnant words of Sir Hercules Robinson 
in a despatch of November 23rd, 1883, 
which would be found at page 107 of 
Parliamentary Papers [Transvaal C, 
3815]. He writes— , 

“T am bound to say that I do not think the 
Convention, under existing circumstances, is of 
any real benefit to the Natives. The Transvaal 
burghers obviously do not intend to observe any 
condition in it distasteful to themselves, which 
Her Majesty’s Government are not prepared to 
insist on, if necessary, by the employment of 
force. Her Majesty’s Government, I under- 
stand, do not feel justified in proceeding to this 
extremity; and no provision, therefore, of the 
Convention which is not agreeable to the 
Transvaal will be carried out, whilst what is 
agreeable will be observed without reference to 
the Convention. 

There could hardly be a stronger con- 
demnation of the past policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and of their 
waut of firmness in dealing with the 
Boers. What had happened in the past 
should serve as a warning for the future. 
Early in this Session he had asked for 
a declaration from the Government as to 
the course they would pursue if this new 
Convention were broken; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) had 
declined to give any information, and 
said that we had no right to assume 
that the Boers would break this Con- 
vention. But, looking to the past, the 
country would not be satisfied unless the 
Government make some such declara- 
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tion. Along with a condonation of past 
breaches, and with a statement, -if the 
Government desired to guard themselves, 
of their own belief that like breaches 
would not occur again, let the country 
have a distinct statement of the intention 
of the Government, should breaches 
occur ; and let it be a statement that due 
observance of this fresh Convention would 
be enforced. Such a declaration would 
tend to prevent breaches, while the ab- 
sence of it would encourage the Trans- 
vaal Government to renew their former 
tactics. Looking to the past they might 
well doubt the future action of the South 
African Republic. The Transvaal Go- 
vernment were not satisfied with the 
Pretoria Convention ; they remonstrated 
against it, and they broke it. The 
present Delegates were not satisfied, and 
it might be assumed that the Govern- 
ment which they represented would not 
be satisfied, with the new Convention. 
They would not be satisfied until the 
Sand River Treaty of 1852 was again 
recognized as the basis of a new arrange- 
ment—-in other words, until they had 
complete liberty of action; nor would 
they be satisfied with the boundary even 
as altered; and, as had been pointed 
out, they seemed to prefer the old Con- 
vention Frontier line. Must we not then 
fear that, being dissatisfied with this as 
with the former Convention, they would 
again pursue the same tactics and line 
of conduct as heretofore ; that they would 
foster trivial disputes, and connive at 
their subjects crossing over the frontier 
to assist one Native tribe against the 
other, and then to seize land and settle 
down on it beyond the frontier line, as 
in the case of Stellaland and Goschen ? 
He (Sir Henry Holland) could not view 
the present state of things as at all satis- 
factory. In the first place, the chances 
of peace and order were greatly dimi- 
nished by the establishment of the now 
United Republic of Stellaland and 
Goschen ; a Republic composed of free- 
booters and adventurers from the 
Transvaal, Orange Free States, the 
Cape, and even Europe. Was that 
“robber” Republic, as Sir Hercules 
Robinson called it, to be recognized ; or, 
even if it were not recognized, were 
these freebooters to be allowed to keep 
their stolen property, the land which 
they had seized from the Natives ? What 
check was to be kept, and by whom, 
upon their proceedings? Something 
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could be learned from the Oorrespon- 
dence of the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government. But there was nothing 
stated in the proposed Convention, 
although part of this Republic fell within 
the new boundary line of the Transvaal. 
He thought that some special and clear 
understanding upon these points should 
have been arrived at, and embodied in 
the Convention, if future complications 
were to be avoided. Would not the 
South African Republic, directly or in- 
directly, compel the freebooters—not very 
desirable subjects, but who would now 
be within the Transvaal—to cross over 
the border? If so, there would be great 
danger of disorder arising in the land 
outside the frontier, and great danger 
of ruin to the Native Chiefs, against 
whose territories these freebooters would 
surely move. Would the vague lan- 
guage of Article 2 of the Convention 
prevent that? He thought not. And it 
must be observed that there was no dis- 
tinct engagement in writing by the Dele- 
gates to the reasonable understanding 
mentioned by Lord Derby in his letter 
to the Delegates, of January 25, 1884, 
which ran as follows : — 

“Tf, then, you accept the boundary offered by 
Her Majesty’s Government, it must be under- 
stood that you do so without any reservation, 
and under an honourable engagement that the 
State will co-operate loyally with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government by enforcing order within 
its own borders, and by preventing its subjects 
from making encroachments on the Native ter- 
ritories beyond the borders of the Transvaal 
State, as expressly provided in the 19th Article 
of the Convention of Pretoria.” 


He would like to have seen some clause 
to this effect inserted in the Convention ; 
but the Delegates evaded this point, 
and only assented to the three conditions 
which had been put forward by them- 
selves. He (Sir Henry Holland) wished 
to know what Her Majesty’s Government 
proposed to do under Article 2 of this 
Convention? He gathered that they 
assented to the suggestion made by Sir 
Hercules Robinson, to treat all land out- 
side the frontier line as an independent 
Native territory under the joint protec- 
tion of Great Britain, the Transvaal, 
and the Cape Colony. But he observed 
that the Cape Government only assented 
to assist in this joint protection, if the 
Transvaal Government consented to 
join. There were, however, no signs 
that the Transvaal Government had or 
would consent to join; and, indeed, the 
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terms of the third condition above re- 
ferred to seemed opposed to any opera- 
tion of the Transvaal Government be- 
yond the frontier. It was, then, quite 
possible that Her Majesty’s Government 
would have the sole protection and re- 
sponsibility for this territory outside the 
frontier line; and” the ‘Committee were 
entitled to have a clear answer from 
the Government to the following ques- 
tions :—First, if the Transvaal Govern- 
ment and the Cape Government declined 
to assist in a joint protection, would Her 
Majesty’s Government undertake alone 
to protect the territory outside the fron- 
tier; and, secondly, would such protec- 
tion, whether sole or joint, extend to the 
territories of Mankoroane and Mont- 
sioa, or only to that large part of Stella- 
land and Goschen left outside the fron- 
tier? Another unsatisfactory point in 
these negotiations was the position of 
our Native S’allies, Mankoroane and 
Montsioa. It was not merely that each 
had lost some"part of his territory, be- 
cause such loss could well be borne, and 
would be amply compensated for, if 
peace and order were thereby secured 
to them in the territories left under their 
power. But would such peace and order 
be secured? We had stood by while 
Stellaland and Goschen were created, 
and now we had accounts that an attack 
was threatened, if not actually accom- 
plished, against Mankoroane by persons 
from that Republic. This boded ill 
for future peace and order; and the 
more so, as the territory of the aggres- 
sive South African Republic would now 
intrude between these two Chiefs, and 
thus lessen their power of resistance, 
while exposing them more readily to 
attack. He contended that something 
more definite in favour of these Chiefs 
should have been inserted in the Con- 
vention. He would conclude by a re- 
ference to Zululand, which was included 
in the Estimate now under considera- 
tion; and he would ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies what 
was the real state of affairs there; 
whether the Government intended to 
allow the present state of disorder and 
fighting to continue; whether they 
would allow Usibepu to be left to 
fight it out with the Usutos, who had 
been supported, and wrongly sent 
against him, by the Government protégé, 
Cetewayo; aud whether they did not 
think it high time to intervene and 
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mn order in that unfortunate coun- 
try 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
said, he wished to know whether the 
Government had any news confirmatory 
of the report of an attack upon Man- 
koroane? He had repeatedly called 
attention to the misdeeds of the Boers, 
and he was anxious for another oppor- 
tunity. He had a Notice on the Paper 
dealing with the subject; but that was 
not likely to come to anything; therefore, 
unless he now made a few observations 
on the subject, he might find himself 
precluded from doing so for the rest of 
the Session. He wished to express his 
deep regret at the fact that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had entered into a 
Treaty with a body of men who were— 
and this, he thought, hon. Members 
would not dispute—amongst the great- 
est slaveholders in the world. Ona 
former occasion, the hon. Member the 
Secretury to the Treasury (Mr. Court- 
ney) was supposed to be a great advo- 
cate of these people ; and he (Mr. R. N. 
Fowler) had been glad to hear him con- 
fess that he was not their advocate, and 
was not prepared to stand up in the 
House and defend the misdeeds of the 
most atrocious slaveholders in the world. 
Her Majesty’s Government had been 
unfortunately induced to enter into a 
Treaty with these people. His opinion 
was that if we had done our duty by 
them, and had never had anything to do 
with the Treaty of Pretoria, a great 
deal of the bloodshed they had been dis- 
cussing in the earlier part of the evening 
would never have happened. That 
bloodshed had occurred through our 
having given in. It was supposed that, 
under the Pretoria Convention, we had 
gained a great point by getting the 
Boers to style themselves the Transvaal 
State, giving up the notion of calling 
themselves the South African Republic. 
The Boers had been prepared to pay us 
a certain amount of debt, and to allow 
a Resident at Pretoria to protect the 
interests of the Native races; but all 
these points had been given up. These 
people had entered into a solemn Treaty ; 
but when they sent a deputation over to 
England, Her Majesty’s Government 
gave way to them, and abandoned almost 
everything, including their interest in 
the Native races. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had lost prestiye—a word he 
knew perfectly well they did not like— 
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but, more than that, they had consented 
to give up a considerable portion of the 
debt due from the Transvaal State to 
this country. In what position did the 
Natives, whom we had undertaken to 
defend, stand at this moment? If the 
Government were prepared to send troops 
to their assistance, in the way they were 
doing in another part of the world, for 
what appeared to be a doubtful object, 
we and the Natives would stand in a 
different position ; but, having given up 
all the points to which he had referred, 
if Her Majesty’s Government remained 
inactive, what would be the position of 
our unfortunate Native allies? These 
people had trusted us, depending on the 
faith of Great Britain, depending on the 
honour of British officials. They had 
shed their blood for us, and all to no 
purpose. We had now abandoned them, 
leaving them at the mercy of their in- 
veterate enemies. He was very much 
afraid that the history of the next two 
or three years would show that many of 
those who had trusted us had to pay 
for their implicit confidence by seeing— 
those of them who survived — their 
friends slaughtered or ill used, in conse- 
quence of our having handed them over 
to these slaveholding Boers. History 
would show that we had abandoned 
them to massacre and bloodshed, and 
that their misfortunes had all come upon 
them by trusting to the good faith of 
British Administrators. A Native Chief 
had been recently murdered, and he had 
a Notice of Motion with reference to the 
matter. [Mr. Courtney: Order!] The 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury called him to Order for men- 
tioning a matter about which a Notice 
of Motion had been given. The hon. 
Member would, perhaps, use his influ- 
ence with the Government to secure for 
him (Mr. R. N. Fowler) facilities for 
discussing the subject at a time when 
he would be in Order. He most deeply 
regretted the fact that Her Majesty’s 
Government had entered into a Treaty 
with a set of slaveholders, whose word 
was not to be trusted. [Cries of 
‘‘Agreed!’’] He was glad hon. Mem- 
bers opposite ‘ agreed” with him, and 
hoped they would make their views felt 
on the Front Ministerial Bench. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, it 
seemed to him that if the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) proceeded to answer all 
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the questions which had been put to 
him by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Lord Mayor (Mr. R. N. Fowler) and 
the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland), they 
would have rather a prolonged Sitting 
before them. If they were to go into 
the circumstances of Zululand, the future 
policy of Cape Colony and Natal, and 
the frontier question as affecting the 
Transvaal and the neighbouring terri- 
tories, and, besides that, were to con- 
sider the refurbishing of British honour 
in South Africa, and the rather compli- 
cated question as to how the Government 
proposed to make amends in South 
Africa for the disgrace of the Soudan 
campaign, he was persuaded that hon. 
Members would never be able to get 
away in time for DivineServiceon Sunday 
morning. He therefore begged to move 
that the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. It was a 
speaking commentary on the system of 
administration that prevailed in these 
days to observe that on a subject of 
this importance the only two Members 
who had addressed the House had been 
almost silenced by drowning cries of 
‘Divide, divide!” and ‘* Agreed, 
agreed!’ coming from Benches which 
had been empty the greater part of the 
Sitting, but were now partly filled by 
hon. Gentlemen, who, apparently, would 
be much more comfortable than they 
were now if they were at home. The 
House had only been sitting five weeks ; 
but anyone would think, looking at the 
fact that the Government had begun to 
take Saturday Sittings, and that Mem- 
bers were so impatient, that they had 
been hard at work for five months. There 
was a pretty general belief, which he 
believed to be well founded, that the 
manner in which Parliamentary Business 
was at present carried on did not admit 
of the affairs of Ireland being properly 
administered. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
Member (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) has 
intimated that it is his intention to 
move to report Progress. I must point 
out to him that the remarks he is now 
making are not relevant to that Motion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was coming to that point. They were 
actually invited to continue sitting here 
to consider a Vote relating to the 
administration of Ireland; and he 
wished to know—for he presumed some 
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Minister would speak on behalf of the 
Government—whether they were to 
begin considering the Vote when it was 
already Sunday? If the Government 
would agree to postpone the Irish Vote, 
he would not press the Motion for re- 
porting Progress; but if the Govern- 
ment thought hon. Members were to sit 
there discussing the affairs of South 
Africa until 2 or 3 o’clock on Sunday 
morning, and then enter upon a long 
discussion of the affairs of Ireland, he 
should persist in his Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.””—( Mr. Arthur 
0’ Connor.) 


Tne CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers) said, that on 
Thursday night he had shown, most 
conclusively, that it was absolutely 
necessary that the whole of the Supple- 
mentary Estimates should be taken on 
Saturday. [Mr. Arrnur O’Connor : 
Not at all.] He had shown, step by 
step, that it was absolutely necessary 
that the Supplementary Estimates should 
be atin of to-night. The Govern- 
ment and their supporters had done 
their utmost to economize time, and 
avoid speaking—to speak as little as 
possible—in order that they might get 
through the Supplementary Estimates. 
The Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies was prepared to reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Lord Mayor, 
and the series of questions which had 
been put to him relative to the affairs of 
South Africa. When this Vote was 
disposed of, it was proposed to take the 
one remaining Vote, which it was dis- 
tinctly understood, by agreement with 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), should be taken to-night. 
Under those circumstances, he must 
oppose the proposal to report Progress ; 
and he hoped the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor), who, as a 
Member of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, knew how important it was that 
their financial rules should be observed, 
would withdraw his Motion and allow 
the Vote to be proceeded with. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would not 
follow the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer through 
his elaborate examinations of the ar- 
rangements of the financial year in re- 
ference to the Appropriation Bill ; but 
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he would point outtothe Government that 
if they insisted on taking the postponed 
Irish Vote for the County Courts that 
night, it would be necessary for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland to give a full and 
categorical reply to the questions which 
had been raised while the Speaker was 
in the Chair, and which remained un- 
answered. After his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) had 
spoken, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and six Irish Members subsequently 
addressed the House in full and argu- 
mentative speeches. Several questions 
of importance were raised, and remained 
unanswered. They would use all the 
Forms of the House in resisting the 
taking of the Vote that night, unless it 
was accompanied by a full statement on 
the part of the Government. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Government 
were convinced yesterday they would 
not then be able to get the Vote. There 
were then a number of Motions before 
the Speaker could leave the Chair, and 
it would have been 6 in the morning 
betore the House could have gone into 
Committee. Again, to-day there were 
a number of Motions, though all were 
not brought on. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might think it hard to be kept sitting so 
long, and so it was. He (Mr. Healy) 
had himself a Notice of Motion, which 
he did not bring on, in order that the 
Irish Vote nizht be reached within a 
reasonable time. But the whole of the 
early part of the Sitting was taken up 
with quite another subject; while for 
the Vote in which a small number of 
Irish Members were interested, they 
were kept until the end; and now, in 
about an hour’s time, perhaps, they 
would get to the Vote, and there would 
be two or three hours of an Irish 
discussion, with Liberal Members en- 
deavouring to howl it down in order to 
get to bed. Now, he offered a com- 
promise, and would give an undertaking 
that they would not attempt to count 
out the House, if Liberal Members, not 
interested, would go home to bed. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he had 
not taken part in the discussion while 
the Speaker was in the Chair; but he 
would, with great pleasure, auswer any 
of the observations made by hon. Mem- 
bers in reference to Irish grievances. 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, he could not 
follow the explanations of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the importance of getting the 
Votes that night; but he certainly un- 
derstood from the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), in the course of 
discussing a Saturday Sitting on the 
previous day, that it was undesirable to 
take the Votes after to-night, or Monday 
at the latest. He certainly understood 
the Vote might as well be taken on 
Monday as on Saturday. Why, then, 
after sitting 124 hours, insist on taking 
all the Votes? Why not finish the South 
African Vote, report Progress, and take 
the Irish Vote on Monday? There was 
no understanding that the Committee 
should be kept sitting until 2 or 3 
o’clock on Sunday morning to finish the 
whole of the Votes. It might be pos- 
sible for a Minister to put a quart into 
a pint bottle; but it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult. Seeing they had reached 
a time when it would be only decorous 
to go home, why not do so, when the 
Business would be properly got through 
by postponing the Vote. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Carvers) said, what his 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) said last night was that he was 
quite correct in the computation he 
made and stated to the House, and that 
the last Vote in Supply must be taken 
to-night ; but he said the Report of 
some of the Votes might be taken on 
Monday—the Report. not the Votes. 
That was correct. The Report of the 
Votes not taken last night might be 
taken on Monday. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had Notice 
of a very important Motion for that 
evening; but he had not brought it on, 
in order to facilitate Public Business. 
What he had now to say was, to pro- 
test against the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom 
all admired and respected, following in 
the steps of the Prime Minister, and 
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to this very argument of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and his demonstration, 
it came to this—that the law required 
that certain Votes should be passed by 
March 31, so that everything might 
be done in order. But the one great 
failure of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was this—that he obliterated alto- 
gether two days from his calculation. 
He said the Treasury officials required 
a day for their own purposes; but the 
law did not give that, though the Trea- 
sury officials wanted it. More than that, 
the Treasury had Sunday to themselves ; 
but the Government did not scruple to 
ask the Committee to sit on Sunday 
morning, in the opinion of many violat- 
ing a sacred day. Another failure of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
that he had left out of view that it was 
quite possible for the other House to 
suspend their Standing Orders, and take 
two stages of a Bill inoneday. But 
the Government tyrannized over the 
House, after having taken up time with 
the nonsense of Grand Committees and 
Reform Bills, and then hon. Members 
were asked to sit on Sunday morning. 
He should support the Motion for re- 
porting Progress, for it was conduct un- 
fair to Irish Members, who were en- 
titled to have a full discussion of the 
Vote in which they were interested. 
Mr. KENNY said, at the time the 
arrangements for a Saturday Sitting 
were entered into, they did not foresee 
the discussion which had taken place 
early in the Sitting, and the proceed- 
ings which had been stigmatized by the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment in certain terms. The Irish 
Vote would give rise to considerable 
discussion ; the debate on the question 
of the Irish magistracy, while the 
Speaker was in the Chair, referred to 
one instance only, and the range of 
discussion was limited; but the Vote 
would open up the action of the Go- 
vernment on several occasions, and the 
discussion, if continued, would probably 
last to 6 in the morning. If the Com- 
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remember. The Committee would re- 
member all the arguments about the 
necessities of the law used on the 14th 
March, 1881, when the Prime Minister 
established, to his own satisfaction, that 
“Urgency” was required to fulfil the 
requirements of the law. With regard 





Solicitor General for Ireland think of 
discussing such a subject on a Sunday? 
He (Mr. Kenny) really hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would see his 
way to acquiesce in the very reasonable 
suggestion of his hon. Friend to post- 
pone tho Vote, and give Irish Mem- 
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bers the opportunity of discussing what 
they considered a very important sub- 
ject. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, if 
he really thought it was necessary for 
the Public Service that these Votes 
should be passed that night, he would 
have no hesitation in withdrawing his 
Motion; for, though he was not par- 
ticularly concerned in promoting the 
object of the Prime Minister and his 
assistant in Ireland, he did not want to 
do anything unreasonable. But he ob- 
jected to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s state- 
ment that he had convinced the House 
that it was absolutely necessary to pass 
the Votes by the date he mentioned. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
he entirely failed to convince him. He 
did not attach the least importance to 
that statement of dates; indeed, it must 
be apparent to the Committee that it 
was misleading. His calculation was 
quite faulty as to the number of days 
the House of Lords required. Appro- 
priation Bills had passed the House of 
Lords in mueh less time. 

TazCHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, he had 
allowed the same time—two days. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, 
what the right hon. Gentleman allowed 
for was that the Royal Assent should 
be given on some other day than Satur- 
day; but he did not see why noble 
Lords should not come, with no more 
inconvenience to themselves than Mem- 
bers of the other House, who were re- 
quired to meet at 12 on Saturday, and 
sit on into Sunday morning. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was at least four days 
out in his reckoning, and he was per- 
fectly certain that the Public Service 
would not suffer by postponing the Vote 
to Monday. But, as probably the Com- 
mittee would continue to wrangle some 
time longer unless he withdrew his Mo- 
tion, and as he did not see the use of 
keeping everybody out of their beds, he 
would, for the present, postpone his Mo- 
tion, expressing a hope that when the 
next Vote was reached, the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider it reasonable 
to report Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, the 
first question asked him was in refer- 
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ence to the Transvaal Debt. They had 
taken a round sum, but to arrive at it 
they had divided the debt roughly into 
three portions—the amount the Govern- 
ment took over with the annexation ; the 
amount contracted during the occupation ; 
and the remainder—namely, compensa- 
tion paid on behalf of the Transvaal. 
They retained the first and third por- 
tions, striking out the middle, the debt 
contracted during our occupation. Then 
he was asked about the Native locations. 
Of course, if we withdrew the Resident, 
we must leave these internal affairs to 
the Boers. It had been said it was not 
safe to trust the Natives to the Boers; 
but the fact was, if you ceased to govern 
the interior affairs of the country, you 
must get rid of ail those arrangements 
which, under the Pretoria Convention, 
allowed the Resident to interfere with 
them, which interference, upon the 
showing of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
had turned out simply a failure. But 
he did not think, in these matters, there 
was any reason to distrust the Transvaal 
Government. They had never robbed the 
Natives of their land, except when they 
had been engaged in war; there were 
several locations of Natives which had ex- 
isted for a considerable number of years. 
Taking the Convention as a whole, he 
would point out that. it was all very well 
to criticize it; but the Government had 
done the best they could, and anyone 
who read over the Correspondence and 
negotiations would see how very much 
more the Boer Leaders asked for than 
they obtained. They, no doubt, tried 
to make the best fight they could; but 
Her Majesty’s Government remained 
firm on the most important points. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Midhurst 
(Sir Henry Holland) seemed to fear the 
alteration of boundaries. Stellaland and 
Goschen had been brought within the 
Transvaal Border, and would form part 
of the Republic; and that was done on 
the representation of Mankoroane him- 
self, who said these territories might be 
placed in the Transvaal, if he were, at 
the same time, to a certain extent, pro- 
tected. These two Republics would be 
within the Transvaal, and the South 
African Republic would join with us in 
repressing disorders. ‘he conditions 
referred to as attached to the consent of 
the Transvaal Government must be read 
in connection with Lord Derby’s déspatch 
of the 25th of January, 1884, giving his 
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opinion as to the construction to be put 
upon them now. As to howencroachment 
was to be prevented now that we had 
settled the boundary, he must first of all 
demur to the statement that the Trans- 
vaal Government, as a Government, had 
ever, by acts of commission, violated the 
Convention. What they charged the 
Transvaal Government with was neg- 
lecting to see that the Convention should 
be fully observed. What Her Majesty’s 
Government had done was to take mea- 
sures that the police arrangements 
should be effective. They had appointed 
a Major Lowe to the head of the police 
force. He, in conjunction with Mr. 
MacKenzie, the new Resident, would 
organize the force which, according to 
Mr. Scanlen, the Cape was ready to 
assist in maintaining. He hoped that, 
before many weeks were over, the police 
force would be in full operation. Of 
course, what would occur would be this 
—that as soon as any inroad was made 
by an individual or a body of men into 
the territory, they would be laid hold of 
by the police, and this would be a 
means of checking inroads. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) said something about the Dele- 
gates not showing their sincerity by 
signing a ratification. He (Mr. Ashley) 
understood there was no legal power of 
ratification, except that possessed by the 
Volksraad. It would have been im- 
— for the Delegates to ratify this 

eaty. He was not there to defend the 
Boers; but he protested against his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
asserting that the Boers were the 
greatest slaveholders in the world. 
That was not so. Lastly, as to Zulu- 
land. He would not venture to follow 
the long speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman upon the condition of Zululand ; 
but he would briefly say that the con- 
dition of Zululand had been powerfully 
modified by the death of Cetewayo; and 
the Government had under considera- 
tion what further new arrangements 
should be made. It could not but be 
noticed that the Reserve Territory had 
undoubtedly been a very great success 
—that was to say, it had been abso- 
lutely free from any disturbance, and 
that its frontier had never been in- 
vaded. It must also be borne in mind 
that the creation of this Reserve Ter- 
ritory, so far from being annexation, 
was a great means whereby annexation 
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might be avoided. Whether the Re- 
serve should be extended, or some other 
arrangement made, was matter for fur- 
ther consideration. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not place over the Zulus 
anyone who might be distasteful to 
them; and his hope was that the Go- 
vernment would be able, by some ex- 
tension or modification of the present 
state of things, to bring back a con- 
siderable amount of peace and quiet. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
rose to explain that a large part of 
Stellaland and Goschen was left outside 
the new frontier line, as appeared from 
the statement of Sir Hercules Robinson 
at page 105 of Parliamentary Paper 
[C. 3841], and from the fact that Vry- 
burgh, the capital of Stellaland, was 
also outside the proposed new boundary. 
It was to this territory that his question 
to the Government applied. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1884, for the Salaries, Allowances, and 
Expenses of various County Court Officers, and 
of Magistrates in Ireland, and of the Revising 
Barristers of the City of Dublin.” 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he would move to 
report Progress. It was now 1 o’clock 
on Sunday morning, and surely, at such 
an hour, the Government would not be 
so unreasonable as to expect the Com- 
mittee to enter upon a new discussion. 
Already the Sitting had been very pro- 
longed—13 hours—and, therefore, hon. 
Members ought not now to be asked 
to transact further Business. He need 
not remind the Committee that they 
had had several very late nights during 
the present week. Thursday night and 
last night the House did not adjourn 
until a late hour; and, as a matter of 
fact, the present would have been a 
very long Sitting, supposing they had 
commenced Business at 4 instead of at 
12 o’clock. It was most unreasonable 
for the Government to expect them to 
sit longer. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to assent to the Motion; and he 
would suggest to the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), and the hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting round him, that the Mo- 
tion was hardly consistent with what 
they said a short time ago. He (the 
Marquess of Hartington) quite under- 
stood that hon. Members were willing 
to go on with this debate on the under- 
standing that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Walker) would be prepared to give 
answers to certain questions which might 
be addressed to him. He believed his 
hon. and leatned Friend was willing to 
give the answers required of him. Cer- 
tainly, there was no possibility of con- 
senting to report Progress now. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to 
point out a second time, what it ought not 
to have been necessary to point out at all 
—namely, that the Government had not 
yet replied to the great bulk of speeches 
delivered when the Speaker was in the 
Chair. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) made a speech which was sup- 
posed to be a reply, but which, practi- 
cally, was not a reply at all; because it 
left all the salient points of the weighty 
indictment brought by his hon. Friends 
unanswered. The Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. Walker) heard the speeches 
of the senior (Mr. Parnell) and junior 
(Mr. Deasy) Members for the City of 
Oork ; he heard the speech of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr.O’Donnell), 
and those of the hon. Members for the 
Counties of Monaghan (Mr. Healy) and 
Westmeath (Mr. Sullivan); he was an 
attentive listener to the charges made, 
and the allegations brought by those 
hon. Gentlemen ; and if the Government 
really meant to go on with that diseus- 
sion, he could not suppose they wished 
hon. Members to make their speeches 
over again before they answered. He 
called upon the Government to proceed 
with their answer. 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, the 
reason why he did not speak in the 
previous debate was, as he had already 
stated, that the Members of the Govern- 
ment were anxious, as far as possible, 
to economize time in order that there 
should be no excuse for not finishing 
the Votes that night. If this Vote were 
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taken up now, he would answer any of 
the observations made by hon. Members 
opposite; he should be glad to give any 
explanation which occurred to him. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he would remind 
the Committee that if the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Walker) did what he said he would 
do, he would occupy at least one and 
a-half hours’ time, and that would 
bring them to half-past 2 on Sunday 
morning. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would appeal 
to the Government whether they were 
in earnest in asking the Committee to 
commence a fresh discussion at that hour 
on Sunday morning? He had not the 
slightest doubt that there was some 
means of getting out of the difficulty; 
in fact, the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Hartington) did not 
say there was no means of surmounting 
the difficulty. It was only a technical 
difficulty after all. They might expect 
that the first two Army Votes would be 
obtained by 1 o’clock on Monday night ; 
and, therefore, he maintained it would 
be much more convenient to all parties 
concerned to postpone this Vote until 
Monday. 

& Mr. HEALY (who rose amid cries 
of ‘‘Oh, oh!”’) said, it was apparent, 
judging from the condition of hon. Mem- 
bers on the Liberal side of the House 
who tried to howl him down, that 
they had not been in attendance since 
12 o’clock on Saturday. If they had 
been, their spirits would scarcely be so 
gay and lively as they now were. He 
ventured to throw out the suggestion 
that it would be well if the Government 
engaged some Scotch Sabbatarian to 
maintain order during the Sittings of 
the House on Sunday mornings. What 
he particularly wanted to point out was 
the way Business had been conducted 
by Government during the past week. 
[ Cries of * Question!”] If hon. Gen- 
tlemen who cried ‘‘ Question” would 
give him half-a-minute, he should be 
able to prove, even to their intelligence, 
that he was talking to the Question. On 
Monday, they adjourned at 2.30 a.m. ; 
on Thursday, at a quarter to 4; on 
Friday, or, in other words, Saturday 
morning, at 2 a.m.; and now here they 
were, on Sunday morning, sitting at 
1 o’clock. He asked the Government 
whether they really thought hon. Mem- 
bers were in a condition to discuss Votes 
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at the present hour? He fully appre- 
ciated the difficulties of the Government; 
and he believed that if the Government 
had treated the Irish Members more 
reasonably in many ways, they would 
not have been pressed so hardly by 
those Members now. He knew the Go- 
vernment were anxious to bring on the 
second reading of the Representation of 
the People Bill, and that that was the 
reason why they were so anxious to get 
these Votes. He was as anxious as the 
Government for the success of that Bill, 
and he would be happy to do what he 
could to facilitate its passing. It was 
not reasonable, however, to ask the 
Committee to go further that night. 
Hon. Members from Ireland had made 
several speeches concerning Captain 
Plunkett; surely they were not expected 
to repeat them before the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Walker) replied. What 
they only wanted was an answer to 
what they had said at an earlier part 
of the evening. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Carvers) said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Healy) had 
made a very fair proposal; .and he 
noticed that when his hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General for Ireland 
spoke just now, and said he was quite 
ready to give any answers required of 
him, the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) appeared to regard that also as 
a reasonable proposal. What he under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Healy) 
to say was that he and his hon. Friends 
did not want to make more speeches 
to-night on the Vote. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] 
He certainly understood the hon. Gen- 
tleman to speak to that effect. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Walker) would 
make a full statement in reply to the 
speeches which had been made. That 
would meet the case of the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Healy), and would be a full 
and fair reply to the charges which had 
been made. Hon. Members must re- 
member that it was not pleasant for the 
Members of the Government, or anyone 
who had hard work to perform in the 
daytime, to be kept in the House until 
this hour of the morning. He, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as a servant of 
the House, was bound to repeat that, 
unless this Vote was taken that night, 
great confusion indeed would result in 
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financial affairs. As it was, the House 
would sit on Saturday next. He trusted 
they would now hear the reply of his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Walker), 
and then allow the Vote to be taken. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had, unfortunately, misunderstood 
what was said by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). 
What the hon. Gentleman wanted was 
that, first of all, they should have the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
and then discuss the Vote afterwards; 
and that was really what the Irish Mem- 
bers desired—-they wanted a reply to 
their speeches from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and after that they would 
like to report Progress, and finish the 
discussion on the Vote on Monday next. 
He would really suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that it would be to the con- 
venience of all parties concerned that 
they should postpone until Monday not 
only the Vote, but the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. It would 
be extremely unpleasant to report Pro- 
gress immediately after the speech of 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, so that 
they would have to discuss the Vote 
after the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had done speaking; and then the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, or the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, might require to 
reply to them; and then, again, they 
might require to reply to any further 
arguments they might advance. 

Mr. WARTON said, he hoped that 
the Government would bear in mind 
that they themselves were partly re- 
sponsible for this waste of time. It was 
only the previous night that two dis- 
tinguished Liberals took up six or 
seven hours which might have been 
saved. There was not one Conservative 
Member who brought forward any Mo- 
tion on going into Supply. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that what he and 
his hon. Friends had endeavoured to 
convey was that they should desire to 
hear the Government reply before they 
spoke again. If the Government in- 
tended to accede to the request of the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), 
and had decided upon proceeding now, 
the Irish Members would listen, with 
all attention, to the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
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General for Ireland; and as he pro- 
ceeded, and before he concluded, they 
would be in a position to decide how 
far they were to carry on the debate. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I ask leave to with- 
draw the Motion to report Progress, so 
that we may hear the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Walker), and 
then we will see what will happen after 
that. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he 
would proceed to reply to the speeches 
of hon. Members from Ireland with refer- 
ence to the charges which had been 
brought against Captain Plunkett. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN rose to 
Order. He wanted the Chairman’s 
ruling as to whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be in Order 
in replying to observations made ina 
previous debate ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have not heard 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland is 
about tosay ; but I understand this Vote 
comprises payments to magistrates, and 
I believe Captain Plunkett-is a magis- 
trate; therefore, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is quite in Order in comment- 
ing upon the charges brought against 
that gentleman. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he un- 
derstood that the charges which were 
made by hon. Members in respect to 
these particular magistrates were, that 
they had prohibited meetings and im- 
posed the police tax. It was not Cap- 
tain Plunkett who had really proclaimed 
the meetings. It was his duty to fur- 
nish to the Government information 
bearing upon every meeting that was 
likely to occur in the district of which 
he had charge, and for the peace of 
which he was responsible ; but when he 
had discharged that duty, and given the 
information he possessed, the responsi- 
bility of issuing the Proclamations rested 
with the Government, as well as the 
duty of deciding whether a particular 
meeting should or should not be held, 
as likely to be prejudicial or not to the 
public peace and safety. He was only 
the person who furnished the informa- 
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tion which led the Government to adopt 
a certain course, and they had acted on 
that information with regard to certain 
Nationalist meetings. These magistrates 
furnished information perfectly impar- 
tially as to Nationalist and Orange meet- 
ings; that information was furnished 
at the request of the Government, and, 
having received that information, it was 
the duty of the Government to exercise 
their powers under the Crimes Act, and 
preserve the public peace. At the En- 
niskillen meeting, a man was savagely 
assaulted by a party of something like 
50 persons, and was killed by what 
were called agricultural instruments. A 
man was tried for that murder, and the 
hon. Member knew that if a man was 
indicted for murder it was open to the 
jury to find a verdict of manslaughter ; 
but the life of that man was taken away 
by a number of people—50 or there- 
abouts. That being so, and several of 
these meetings having been held, the 
Government felt it necessary to proclaim 
any further meetings. Other crimes 
had taken place, and the Government, 
having received information that these 
other meetings would be dangerous to 
the public peace, proclaimed them. It 
might be said that in those cases the 
Proclamations were only issued shortly 
before the meetings were to be held, 
and it might be asked why that was. 
That showed the care of the Govern- 
ment. 

Srrk PATRICK O’BRIEN rose to 
Order, and pointed out that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was referring to 
a previous Vote. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I have heard 
nothing from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman which is not in Order with re- 
gard to the Vote. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, he was 
dealing with the argument that the Pro- 
clamations did not appear until a short 
time before the meetings were to be held. 
The reason was that before a meeting 
was to be proclaimed, the case was care- 
fully weighed, and with a desire that 
free speech should not be forbidden. 
The first desire in the mind of the Irish 
Government was that free speech should 
not be interfered with, except where the 
public peace and safety were endangered. 
Therefore, in every case the reports 
were carefully weighed before the Pro- 
clamation was issued. He perfectly 
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agreed with the assertion that was made 
by the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien) that in such a case as that of 
the Rev. Mr. Ferriss, of Castlelyons, 
County Cork, public feeling was excited. 
Public feeling would, undoubtedly, run 
very high when, as in this particular 
case, the parish priest having been 
evicted from his house, was living in the 
chapel yard. Now, in such a case as 
that, knowing the relations between the 
parish priest and his flock, knowing that 
there was a landlord who had asserted 
his rights—rights which the law gave 
him—he asked hon. Members opposite 
if any one of them had attended a public 
meeting and had used, in relation to the 
case of Mr. Ferriss, such language as 
they had used in the House of Commons, 
did they not think that language would 
have tended, or might have tended, in 
the hearing of excited people, to produce 
the very result against which those who 
had to administer the Crimes Act were 
working—namely, danger to the public 
arane and public safety? It was the 

uty of the Executive, in such a case, 
to protect the men who had legal 
rights; and he could well imagine, 
if such a meeting were held, that the 
landlord who had exercised those legal 
rights might, perhaps, be endangered 
if such a meeting were held under such 
circumstances. Take the meeting at 
Kiblicoll. That was held for the pur- 
pose of opposing the police tax which 
had been imposed on the district. Why 
was that police tax imposed? It was 
imposed on account of the opposition 
shown to the man Hallissey. That man, 
beyond all doubt, was ‘‘ Boycotted ”’ 
before any allegation was made as to a 
shot being fired. It was said he was 
poor ; it was said he was a man receiving 
out-door relief. Was that man so low 
as not to be acare to the Executive; 
was his life to be of no concern to the 
Executive ; and was it right that that 
man should be “ Boycotted ?’’ The in- 
formation before the Executive was that 
he was an honest man [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
He was speaking of the information be- 
fore the Executive, and the informa- 
tion was not contained in Reports made 
by Captain Plunkett, but by others. 
[‘‘Name, name!”] Hon. Members 
could not expect, when he was called 
upon to speak on a matter of this kind, 
that he should remember all the names. 
The facts were these—that Hallissey was 
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a blacksmith ; he was ‘‘ Boycotted,” and 
he was receiving, in consequence of 
having been ‘‘ Boycotted,’’ out-door re- 
lief; he had become a pauper, and 
the extra police were ‘‘ Boycotted” in 
the district. It was said that £500 
a-year was a crushing burden to place 
upon the people of the district. For the 
purposes of argument he would admit 
that that was so. What was the obser- 
vation that had been made in that House 
by the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien) ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
he thought the Chairman must have 
heard what the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had just now said. No one had 
preceded the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in the debate, so that he must now 
be referring to a previous debate. He 
asked whether the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, therefore, was in Order ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman will not be in Order 
in replying to any discussion which has 
taken place in a previous debate. I 
understood he was referring to the con- 
duct of Captain Plunkett as magistrate ; 
but he would not be in Order in refer- 
ring to a previous discussion. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he 
would admit that he was travelling 
beyond the limits allowed him. Re- 
turning, however, to the police tax, he 
would ask if it would be right for any- 
body to say, or to argue, that the police 
tax was not to be paid? He had ad- 
mitted, for the purposes of argument, 
that the tax was a crushing burden. 
Now, an idea was got up in the district, 
not originating with Captain Plunkett 
at all, that there should be a subscrip- 
tion, amounting to £50 or £60, raised in 
the district amongst the people who 
were bearing this crushing burden of 
£500 a-year, with which Hallissey and 
his family should be removed from the 
district. [Mr. Hzaty: It originated 
with Lanyon. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Healy) not to in- 
terrupt the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Be it so, 
with Captain Lanyon. The idea, how- 
ever, was not carried out, and the 
crushing burden remained. Recently, 
when the Lord Lieutenant was down in 
the neighbourhood a memorial was pre- 
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sented to him—he (the Solicitor General 
for Ireland) could not say whether it 
was signed by 14, or by any larger num- 
ber—a memorial was presented by some 
people representing the district, as, for 
instance, the parish priest, who certainly 
would naturally be taken as a represen- 
tative of the people. That memorial 
having been presented, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who was always desirous that 
the police tax should be removed as 
soon as possible, said—‘‘ Let it be paid 
up to the 3lst of December, and let it 
be seen that there is no outrage and 
harm done to Hallissey. From the 31st 
of December that police tax shall cease.”’ 
He (the Solicitor General for Ireland) 
regretted exceedingly that, in the course 
of this debate, he had not heard a single 
word spoken by hon. Members opposite 
which might have the effect of enabling 
this tax ceasing to exist as from the 31st 
December. When hon. Members had, 
as he hoped they had, at heart, the in- 
terest of the district, when they had re- 
presented this police tax to be a grievous 
and crushing burden upon the poor 
people of the district, they ought to be 
most careful not to let fall any word 
which would interfere with the merciful 
action of the Executive, when the Lord 
Lieutenant told them, through their 
parish priest, that on the 3lst Decem- 
ber the tax should cease, for the small 
consideration that Hallissey should cease 
to be ‘‘ Boycotted.” Now, what were 
the facts respecting the imposition of 
the police tax? Captain Plunkett was 
one of the magistrates for Kerry, Cork, 
and Limerick. Throughout the whole 
of County Limerick no police tax had 
been imposed. In Cork there was this 
district of which he had been speaking, 
and in Kerry there were several districts 
in which police taxes existed; but Cap- 
tain Plunkett had more than once him- 
self represented to the Executive that 
the taxes should be removed from cer- 
tain districts over which he had charge. 
As a matter of fact, 95 of these so-called 
crushing burdens had been withdrawn, 
in consequence of the intervention and 
representations made by Captain Plun- 
kett himself —!‘‘In Kerry?”] No; 
over the whole district. Such was the 
value of the charge against Captain 
Plunkett with respect to the imposition 
of police taxes. He (the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland) had said already what 
course Captain Plunkett took in regard 
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to the prohibition of meetings. No know- 
ledge had eome to the Government of any 
of the violations of the right of public 
meeting complained of; and, so far as 
the Government were aware, there were 
none—the people, in all cases, quietly 
dispersed when the Proclamation was 
read. Captain Plunkett had been charged 
under three important counts; and he 
(the Solicitor General for Ireland) hoped 
hon. Gentlemen would admit that he, 
in what he had just stated to the Com- 
mittee, had endeavoured to discharge 
the duty resting upon him. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that, after listen- 
ing to the extraordinary statement of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site (the Solicitor General for Ireland), 
he was not very much surprised that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should have 
observed modest silence during the ear- 
lier portion of the debate. He had taken 
a note of a couple of the points the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had made. The 
first was a somewhat extraordinary one 
—namely, that it was not Captain Plun- 
kett who suppressed meetings at all. 
Why, the whole marrow of the case 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was that 
Captain Plunkett’s advice was the ad- 
vice that was taken by Earl Spencer on 
his going within that particular district. 
The right hon. Gentleman plainly inti- 
mated that the information of the Exe- 
cutive’ upon these topics was derived, 
and their decisions were framed, upon 
the advice that was given by Captain 
Plunkett. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to take credit to Captain Plun- 
kett for not having done any worse than 
Resident Magistrates had done in the 
case of Orange meetings in the North. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the So- 
licitor General for Ireland (Mr. Walker) 
might have remembered what was the 
consequence when an Orange demon- 
stration was proclaimed in the city of 
Londonderry, of which he should know 
something. Were the police and mili- 
tary filed in ; were contingents met as 
they were met at Castlelyons, and chased 
through the country; were they dis- 
persed unceremoniously and told they 
would not be able to hold a public or a 
private meeting? No; the noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool (Lord Claud 
Hamilton) was allowed, in face of the 
Proclamation, and in the presence of the 
police in Derry, to make an incendiary 
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speech to a large crowd, which subse- 
quently burnt Lundy’s effigy. On the 
other hand, while Mr. O’Connor was 
having an interview with the Resident 
Magistrate, the village crowd who had 
collected to hear him were set upon by 
the police, and men, and women, and 
children were knocked down and bayo- 
netted. Such was the comparison which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland had invited between 
the policy which was pursued towards 
Orange meetings in the North and that 
which was pursued towards Nationalist 
meetings in the South. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland harked back upon the one 
murder, the one lurid event which illu- 
mined the speech of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. It was doubtful, however, 
whether it was a murder at all—whether 
it was not simply manslaughter. He 
(Mr. O’Brien) would tell them plainly 
what the facts of the case were. The 
thing arose out of a drunken squabble. 
People were coming out of a public- 
house, and the man who killed Spence 
had no more notion of committing a 
murder than he had of flying. ‘The 
Judge took the same view; a Crimes 
Act Jury took the same view; and even 
in his Charge to the Grand Jury, Judge 
Johnson expressly stated that this man- 
slaughter of Spence was not of an agra- 
rian character, and had no relation to 
the agitation that was going on in the 
country ; but, of course, Dublin Castle 
eee the opinion of Captain Plun- 

ett to the opinion of Judge Johnson, 
who, on one or two occasions lately, 
had had occasion to differ with the 
procedure of the Crown Prosecutor. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland had the 
courage to touch a point which the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, with a little more 
prudence, avoided. He attempted to 
account for the fact that the proclama- 
tion of meetings was invariably delayed 
up to the time when it was impossible 
that full notice could be given to per- 
sons who were coming to take part in 
the meetings. What excuse did he 
make? He said the delay showed the 
eare with which the Government inves- 
tigated the case of each individual meet- 
ing. Now, what was the case of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland? That not 
only did the magistrates know that the 
meetings would be objectionable, but 
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that the leaders of the National move- 
ment ought to have known it, for it was 
notorious. So the Nationalists in Cork 
were supposed to have such knowledge 
of the desirability, or the undesirability, 
of holding meetings, that they could 
have decided right off whether or not a 
meeting could be held in a given place; 
and the Government, with all its sources 
of information, with Captain Plunkett 
on the spot, could not decide until the 
eleventh hour, or half-past the eleventh 
hour. The care showed was the care to 
help Captain Pluvkett in attempting to 
exasperate the people into some conduct 
that would give him the opportunity of 
being once more in evidence to justify 
his continuance in the district. The 
hon. and Jearned Solicitor General for 
Ireland referred, in a cursory way in- 
deed, to another class of facts brought 
forward; but he once more prudently 
ignored altogether the violence and in- 
solence with which the magistrates and 
police enforced their proclamation, and 
he almost hinted it was in kindness to 
the people that Mr. O’Connor was pre- 
vented from addressing the people. 
Was it kindness that the contingent 
from Connaught, after marching for 14 
miles from a district where they could 
not have heard of the proclamation of 
the meeting, were set upon without the 
slightest notice, without any formalities 
of the Crimes Act being complied with, 
no proclamation read, no summons to 
disperse, no time given to disperse, but 
instantly set upon by the police, and 
chased for miles through the country ? 
Not only that, but the mendacity with 
which Captain Plunkett and his subor- 
dinates had attempted to cloak these 
facts had not, in the slightest degree, 
been accounted for. Nobody had given 
an explanation of the fact that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland told him 
(Mr. O’Brien) that there was no crowd 
there at all; that they were never 
charged; that the whole thing, from 
beginning to end, was a delusion. He 
had quoted that night the evidence of 
man after man who was assaulted by 
the police, and who saw persons knocked 
down, kicked, and brutally maltreated. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had re- 
ferred to the case of Father Ferriss, who 
had combined with others for a reduc- 
tion of rents. These tenants claimed 
an abatement of 20 per cent on their 
rents; and Father Ferriss, having been 
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most prominent in the combination of 
tenants to enforce this, was pitched upon 
for attack by the landlord, and driven 
from his home. What was the fact ? 
Two other tenants went into the Land 
Court and got their rents reduced much 
below the rate for which Father Ferriss 
and others had combined. Then the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland plunged into the 
case of a man whom he (Mr. O’Brien) 
believed was called MHallissey. He 
thought that name was pretty well im- 
pressed on the minds of the officials in 
Ireland; at any rate, he hoped after 
that night there would be no mistake 
about that name, and the facts of a case 
which had been grossly misrepresented 
until this discussion took place. The 
story of his being fired at was now 
given up entirely, and the only pretext 
for the fine of £500 a-year on this poor 
mountain parish was that he was ‘ Boy- 
cotted.” What was that ‘ Boycott- 
ing?’’ One threatening letter, accord- 
ing to Captain Plunkett, was sent to 
him. Was not a man who was capable 
of inventing the story of his being fired 
at also capable of writing a threatening 
letter to himself? One fact had been 
very successfully put out of sight—that 
the ‘‘ Boycotting,” the threatening no- 
tice, and the alleged attempt to shoot 
him occurred about the same time, and 
very close together. This man had been 
utterly broken down in business, and 
was a drunken profligate ; and he was 
thoroughly obnoxious to the people of 
the neighbourhood. What more likely 
than that a fellow of that kind, taking 
advantage of the time when the in- 
former and the getter-up of outrages 
were having a good time under the 
Crimes Act, what more likely than that 
this man should write a threatening let- 
ter to himself, and back that up by a 
story that he had been fired at? Not 
only was there a possibility of such 
things, but a case of the kind actually 
occurred. A man named Ellis, or Elliot, 
in Armagh, shot his own horse, and told 
the police he had been fired at; he 
lodged a claim for £500 for malicious 
injury. He had an Emergency man for 
a confederate, and, some facts being dis- 
covered, he was brought to trial, and 
sentenced to six months’ hard labour, as 
well as his confederate. And so should 
Hallissey have been treated, instead of 
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testimonial from the people he had tried 
to injure. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland 
said a mere sum of £50 was required 
to relieve these people from the crush- 
ing burden of the police tax. No doubt 
most thieves would be glad to com- 
pound with rich people for a few pounds, 
and rich people might agree to it, rather 
than be knocked down and garrotted. 
So it might have been said to John 
Hampden, when he resisted the imposi- 
tion of ship money in England, that it 
was but a trifling sum; for his assess- 
ment was something like £1 16s., and 
he was not a man to consider that an 
excessive burden. But the ship money 
of those days was a fair tax compared 
to this infamous imposition, made arbi- 
trarily and capriciously, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland admitted, at the beck and will 
of a police officer in Cork, and made on 
the statement of a perjurer, for a per- 
jurer he had proved. He need detain 
the Committee no longer. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland wound up his speech with 
something like a threat; he hinted that 
if hon. Members on those Benches con- 
tinued to expose Captain Plunkett’s 
dealings with Mr. Hallissey, then the 
Lord Lieutenant would have his ven- 
geance by retaining the police in that 
parish of Monanimy. He (Mr. O’Brien) 
believed, if it was a safe game to play, 
Lord Spencer would play it; their con- 
fidence was not in his fair play, but his 
fears. Why did he remove that tax in 
Monanimy? He removed it in obedi- 
ence to a memorial from 14 people. He 
was memorialized before by a large 
number of people, and the signatures 
included the name of Lord Listowel; of 
Mr. Eaton, a Resident Magistrate, who 
declared the police unnecessary. Mr. 
Hickey and Mr. Starkey, other magis- 
trates, in giving the decrees for the tax, 
admitted it was unnecessary, and an un- 
just one; and Lord Spencer. was little 
moved by this memorial. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Foote, another magistrate, 
objected, and demurred to signing the 
memorial, and he was exempt from the 
levy. No; Lord Spencer gave heed to 
the memorial got up at his own instiga- 
tion ; and the decision, which was sup- 
posed to be the outcome of this memo- 
rial, was a sham to cover Lord Spencer’s 
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people had risen up against the tax; 
they had shown that the collection of the 
tax was not so easy a matter as the col- 
lection of a landlord’s rent. They had 
given to the rest of the country an ex- 
ample of how this tax was to be got rid 
of, and that example was beginning to 
tell all over the country; and Lord 
Spencer thought it wise to put an end to 
this evil example by pretending to relent 
to a memorial of 14 persons out of the 
parish, three of whom wrote three days 
after to repudiate the whole thing, and 
say that they signed under false pre- 
tences. He removed the tax, because 
he thought it was convenient to Dublin 
Castle. Well, he would not be likely to 
restore it, for that would be very incon- 
venient to Dublin Castle. 

Mr. HEALY said, whatever the Eng- 
lish people might think of getting im- 
portant Votes at 2 o’clock on Sunday 
morning, he thought the Irish people 
would not quarrel with their Members, 
but would think they were engaged ina 
holy task in exposing the grievances of 
their country. He had listened to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland (Mr. Walker) in 
the hope of extracting something like 
an answer to the case; but whether it 
was owing to the interruption of the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Patrick 
O’Brien), or some other cause, they had 
only received a watered-down version of 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. It was 
natural it should be so; for both spoke 
from the same brief, and knew nothing 
of the facts, except what Captain 
Plunkett chose to tell them. There 
might be 20 speeches from the Govern- 
ment, but none of them shed any new 
light ; they were only Captain Plunkett 
over again, dished up with various 
changes of phrase in which right hon. 
Gentlemen furbished up their thoughts. 
But there was one extraordinary omis- 
sion from both speeches—not a word of 
the police tax in the City of Cork. What 
was the case for it there? £1,000 a-year 
was imposed on that city, simply and 
solely at the behest of Captain Plunkett ; 
that was the main charge of his hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork; and yet the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land sat down without saying a single 
word upon that with regard to the tax. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
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Solicitor General for Ireland said they 
should have been delighted to have got 
Hallissey out of the country, and have 
escaped from the burden of £500 a-year 
by paying £50; but he must ask the 
Government why they did not put Hal- 
lissey on Mr. Tuke’s fund? How was 
it they thought £5 enough to emigrate 
an unfortunate Irish farmer, while not 
less than £50 was required to furnish 
the travelling-bag and dressing-case of 
Hallissey—£50 for an impecunious 
blacksmith in receipt of out-door relief 
before he was ‘‘ Boycotted,” and £5 for 
an honest Connemara farmer ground to 
powder by his landlord? In fact, the 
emigrant ship, in their case, was done 
as cheaply as the coffins were done in 
1848. He supposed that an emigrant 
was shipped across the Atlantic for £5, 
and the coffins was provided for the 
poor wretches in Ireland at 5s. a-piece. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, having 
abandoned the shooting at Hallissey, 
took refuge in ‘‘ Boycotting.” How was 
he “ Boyeotted?”’ The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland told them he was 
‘“* Boycotted ;”? and now it was made a 
condition of the non-imposition of the 
police tax that he should not be further 
‘‘ Boyeotted.”” Would the right hon. 
Gentleman venture to give the Com- 
mittee a definition of ‘‘ Boycotting ?” 
If he (Mr. Healy) met Hallissey, was 
he supposed to take off his hat to him? 
If he wanted a horse shod, and there 
were two blacksmiths in the district, 
must he be obliged to choose Hallissey ? 
The Government had got themselves into 
a complete mess, out of which they 
would find it hard to extricate them- 
selves. ‘They objected to any system by 
which the people showed theirrepugnance 
to a man who they thought had acted 


improperly, and that system they called: 


‘* Boycotting.”” ‘What was the particu- 
lar species of action on the part of the 
people against which complaint was 
made? They were told that, in order 
to get rid of this police tax, every farmer 
in the district must send his horses to be 
shod by Hallissey. Why, they were told 
that the Lord Lieutenant, in response to 
a memorial of 14 persons, headed by 
the parish priest, promised to relieve 
the people of the tax. It was very 
strange that the remission of the tax 
should have signalized the hunting ex- 
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pedition of Lord Spencer in this neigh- 
bourhood. He presumed that if Lord 
Spencer had not gone down to hunt, the 
tax would still have been on; it was 
very strange that the reason the tax was 
taken off was that Lord Spencer and 
others of his kidney might hunt foxes 
in this district. Captain Plunkett had 
sworn to keep the tax in existence, and 
there was no doubt that if he had had 
his way that burden would still have 
been cast upon the people. That was 
the worst of this system of police Pashas. 
Fortunately for the people, Lord Spen- 
cer went down, and in the interest of 
fox-hunting took the tax off; in point 
of fact, the taking off of the tax was a 
slap in the face for Captain Plunkett ; it 
was practically a declaration that the 
tax had been improperly imposed, and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland had not 
even said a word in favour of the im- 
position of the tax. Let him (Mr. 
Healy) point out what the imposition of 
this tax meant to the blacksmith Hallis- 
sey. He had the advantage of police 
protection. Other persons of Hallissey’s 
class thought it a small gold mine to be 
guarded by the police; half the bank- 
rupt landlords of the country were de- 
lighted to have police protection. It 
was not like the Chief Secretary for 
Treland, to whom, of course, to be pro- 
tected by the police was a nuisance ; but 
Mrs. Hallissey received £2 a-week for 
lodging the police, and she supplied 
them with milk and other small neces- 
saries ; so that they not only got a sub- 
sidy from the Government, but made a 
profit by lodging the police who were 
guarding them. MHallissey had now 
achieved a sufficiently world-wide fame 
to induce Mr. Schnadhorst to put him 
up as a fit and proper person to repre- 
sent some English borough in Parlia- 
ment. It was no small matter for a man 
like Hallissey to have achieved European 
fame; he now was spoken of in the 
newspapers side by side with General 
Gordon and Count Bismarck; indeed, 
there were many men who would pay 
the price Hallissey paid for his fame. 
With regard to the statement that Cap- 
tain Plunkett was very anxious for the 
removal of the tax, the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland that Captain Plunkett 
had taken off the police tax in Kerry 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
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subject. He had put his foot down in 
Monanimy, and sworn that, so long as 
he was Pasha, the unfortunate fellaheen 
of Monanimy should pay the police tax. 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Walker} make capital 
out of the remission of the tax in Kerry; 
but it was an extraordinary thing that 
Captain Plunkett withdrew the police 
from Castleisland the moment the 
people of Monanimy make a fight. 
Captain Plunkett put on his thinking- 
cap for a moment; he thought that 
resistance might spread, and that the 
people of Castleisland had shown them- 
selves a people who were not to be trifled 
with. When Captain Plunkett found 
that the people of Monanimy resisted 
the police tax, he took it off the thorny 
district of Castleisland, he well know- 
ing that they were not people to be 
lightly meddled with. A statement 
was made in the course of the day 
that the Prevention of Crime Act would 
soon come to a termination. He (Mr. 
Healy) viewed the termination of that 
Act with equanimity. Let the Govern- 
ment renew it if they dared, and let 
them re-impose these taxes if they could ; 
let the Government do their best; but 
let the Government understand this— 
that they in Ireland defied the Govern- 
ment to govern the country against the 
will of the people. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
while he was in power, might gain a 
little favour with his Party, and he 
might, while in Office, say—‘‘ I keep the 
country quiet; I am the man who, in 
face of danger and difficulty, remained 
steadfast to my post, and, with an honest 
heart and truthful spirit, I draw my 
salary quarterly.” But whatever credit 
the right hon. Gentleman might take for 
his two years of the Government of Ire- 
land, he (Mr. Healy) would not like to 
say when the men who succeeded the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
take the same credit. In the ordinary 
course of time, if the Liberals remained 
in Office, the right hon. Gentleman 
would be called up higher; but he was 
now laying up a store of ill-feeling that 
would not dieaway. The little children 
of Monanimy, who were now going to 
school, were hearing from their fathers 
what was taking place. The Govern- 
ment might pass their remedial measures 
and their Land Acts; but the children 
of Ireland knew that their fathers 
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had been made to pay, by a Liberal 
Government, a tax of £500 a-year, on 
account of a miserable, dissolute profli- 
gate, who was taken in by Captain 
Plunkett. The plague spot of Hallissey 
would remain for generations, and there 
was no district in Ireland in which there 
was not a similar fester which would 
keep the minds of the people open to 
hate and despise their rulers. Let them 
govern the country if they could, impose 
their police taxes, renew their Crimes 
Acts. The Government had done their 
worst. What was it that they had done 
for the Irish people that they could have 
avoided doing; what was it that they 
had done to them? They had impri- 
soned them, they had hanged them, 
they had taxed them. What further 
infamy remained to be imposed ? Would 
no ray of sense penetrate the mind of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland? He was not 
even supported by the Tories. Was it 
nothing to the right hon. Gentleman 
that he was dealing with men who it 
could not be denied legitimately repre- 
sented the Irish people, the people who 
hated the way they were governed, with 
an intensity and ferocity that would find 
vent in other ways, had they the means? 
Was it nothing to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that, out of 103 Irish Members, he 
had not a single one, save his own Soli- 
citor General for Ireland (Mr. Walker), 
to support his policy? What were they 
governing the country for? Was it in 
the interest of the Irish people, or 
was it in the interest of the English 
people? What did England make out 
of it? Ireland was actually being 
turned into a milch cow for persons like 
Captain Plunkett to draw their salaries 
out of it. There would be some satis- 
faction if the money which had been, or 
was being, stolen, was turned to good 
account. Who was this man Plunkett ? 
He was a man who was invariably to be 
found either puffing a cigar at the South 
Mall at Cork or playing billiards. What 
did the English Government gain by 
their government of Ireland; where was 
the gain to-night to the British Govern- 
ment by the imposition of this police 
tax? They had incurred the hatred of 
the Irish people ; they had incurred the 
hatred of their Representatives; and, 
even from a Party point of view, how 
much better would it be for the Liberal 
Party at the present moment to go 
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along with the majority, instead of the 
minority of the Irish Members? He 
and his hon. Friends had their duty to 
perform. Duty was a sacred talisman 
and watchword of the English; every 
possible kind of throat-cutting, extrava- 
gance, and confiscation had been justified 
by the Englishman from time imme- 
morial under the sacred name of duty. 
Duty! What crimes are committed in 
thy name! The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland would 
get up to-night and tell the House that 
it was absolutely necessary that in the 
case of Hallissey police protection should 
have been provided, and that the burden 
of £500 a-year should have been im- 
posed upon the unfortunate people of 
the district. With regard to Mr. Hal- 
lissey, he was at least as respectable as 
many persons of that description whom 
the Government employed; and he would 
invite the Government to do something 
for Mr. Hallissey, so as to rid the people 
of him for atime. He might be made 
a Resident Magistrate, and then he 
would be able, when necessary, to in- 
vent threatening letters. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had referred to the case of the 
clergyman, Father Ferriss, and said he 
had had three years’ rent, and, there- 
fore, was not entitled to the sympathy 
of any honest man. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement was rather peculiar 
with regard to rent. How did he know 
whether the rent was just or not? The 
Government were apparently satisfied 
that the rent was just, and argument was 
useless with the Government. There 
were, however, Ambassadors in this 
country who recognized the fact that the 
chief weakness of the Empire lay in 
the Island which locked up so many of 
its troops. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the question of 
these Resident Magistrates was one 
which, he thought, was entitled to atten- 
tion, and one upon which he felt himself 
called upon to offer some vbservations. 
These gentlemen had no mercy for the 
people; and he thought, if the Govern- 
ment would take the trouble to inquire 
into the facts of cases beforehand, the 
House would be spared trouble after- 
wards. But the Irish Members were 
determined that so long as their people, 
be they high or low, rich or poor, were 
oppressed and ground down, so long 
they would endeavour in this House to 
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get some satisfaction for them. That 
was their fixed and unalterable deter- 
mination, and the Government would 
find that as the Parnellite Party avas 
multiplied and reinforced oppression in 
Ireland would become more difficult. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland might be able to 
face 20 or 30 of them; but let him wait 
till they were 70 or 100 strong. What 
was the case with regard to the Black- 
lion meeting? The case was this. It 
would have been extremely inconvenient 
to have sent soldiers and police to the 
place to prevent a breach of the peace. 
There never was the slightest chance of 
a breach of the peace, because there 
was no opposition Party in the district. 
It was a Catholic district, and the people 
were all of one mind. Blacklion was 
10 miles by rail from Enniskillen, a 
garrison town in which there were In- 
fantry and Dragoons, so that, without 
the slightest inconvenience, a full supply 
of soldiers, horse and foot, and also of 
police, could have been drafted down by 
railway on the morning of the meeting, 
and could have returned safely the same 
evening. He mentioned these facts as 
an illustration of the absurdly false 
information supplied by the Resident 
Magistrates, and of the means by which 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland suppressed the right of 
freedom of speech in Ireland. One of 
the Resident Magistrates who appeared 
in Blacklion on that occasion, a Mr. 
Boulby, appeared a few days ago at a 
meeting where anti-Irish songs were 
sung, and that was the sort of gentleman 
on whose representations, he supposed, 
the Government suppressed the Black- 
lion meeting. He (Mr. Biggar) was 
refused an opportunity of addressing his 
constituents at that place, and some of 
his supporters insisted upon taking a 
private room in which he could address 
them. He did not wish to use strong 
language towards the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland; 
but he did not think he ever used a 
word that was sufficiently strong to 
mark his sense of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s conduct in regard to the Blacklion 
meeting. Then, again, there was the 
Coote Hill meeting in Oounty Cavan. 
Coote Hill was also a Catholic district, 
and it was a place where a murder took 
place. He did not believe the Govern- 
ment took any efforts to find out the 
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perpetrators of the murder on that occa- 
sion of the unfortunate boy M‘Guire. 
The Government would not give com- 
pensation to his relatives for his death, 
as they would have done unquestionably 
had he belonged to the favoured Party. 
What was the reason that the Coote Hill 
meeting was proclaimed? Because, he 
(Mr. Biggar) presumed, as there were 
to be two Orange meetings at Dromore, 
it would have been impossible for the 
Orangemen to make a decent show at 
both meetings, and the Lord Lieutenant 
proclaimed the Coote Hill meeting, so 
that the Orangemen could be drafted to 
Dromore on purpose to make a large 
show at one place. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land denied that there had been any 
interference with freedom of speech in 
Ireland. Why, he would not allow him 
(Mr. Biggar) on two different occasions 
to address the electors of the county 
which he had the honour to represent, 
electors whose confidence he had every 
reason to believe he possessed. The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
the case of Hallissey, and he made a 
most curious admission. He told the 
Committee that this man was ‘ Boy- 
cotted,” and that the Government had 
given him protection. Therighthon. Gen- 
tleman called Hallissey an honest man ; 
Hallissey, who was a convicted perjurer, 
and who was a thorough scoundrel, 
was, according to the dictum of the 
right hon. Gentleman, an honest man, 
simply because he told a flood of false- 
hoods to the right hon. Gentleman, and 
had given opportunities to the right hon. 
Gentleman to vilify the Irish people. 
Hallissey was a broken-down character ; 
he was getting relief from the Poor Law 
Guardians before any ‘‘ Boycotting” took 
place. He put himself in communication 
with the police ; he became an informer, 
and did his best to get up fictitious 
charges. Such was the gentleman who 
was the confidential friend of the right 
hon. Gentleman. What he had said 
was an illustration of the way in which 
informers were originated in Ireland, 
and of the way in which the people were 
governed. With regard to the impo- 
sition of the police tax, his hon. Friends 
had impressed upon the attention of the 
Irish people what he thought was a very 
meritorious thing—namely, the holdin 
out against the payment of this bl 
tax. The police tax was one of the 
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many dishonest taxes the people were 
called upon to pay. The people who 
imposed it knew that it was not an 
honest tax, and no argument could pos- 
sibly be advanced for its imposition. 
The people were bound, in their own 
interest and in the interest of right, to 
protest against the continuance of the 
tax by the only forcible way in their 
power—namely, by not paying it. Re- 
ference had been made to the question 
whether or not people did pay a dis- 
honest levy, and he was disposed to 
think that there were illustrations in 
this country of classes of people refusing 
to pay dishonest levies. Quakers allowed 
their goods to be distrained upon for 
what they regarded as dishonest levies, 
and there was also the case of the tithe- 
payers, who refused to pay further extra 
taxation in respect of hops. It was 
not looked upon as unreasonable in this 
country to protest against}taxes of an 
unfair and dishonest nature. From the 
same point of view, he thought the Irish 
people were perfectly justified in re- 
fusing to pay this blood money; and he 
hoped they would, in every district, 
combine against its imposition. It suited 
Earl Spencer exceedingly well, because 
he belonged to the landlord class, and 
he wanted entirely to play into the hands 
of the landlords, whether the landlords 
were right or wrong. Some people 
might say that Lord Spencer belonged 
to a political Party; but his (Mr. 
Biggar’s) experience went to make him 
believe that, in principle, there was no 
difference between Liberals and Con- 
servatives, except that one sat on one 
side of the House and one on the other. 
Earl Spencer hated the Irish people—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cavan that there is no reference in this 
Vote to any of the questions which he 
is now discussing ; he certainly will not 
be in Order in discussing, under this 
Vote, the conduct of the Viceroy. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it was avowed by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland that all 
these objectionable things were done 
upon the advice of this Captain Plunkett 
and his confréres ; and his (Mr. Biggar’s) 
object was to show that Earl Spencer 
and these disreputable magistrates com- 
bined together to victimize the unfortu- 
nate people of Ireland, to lay heavy 
taxes on them, and in other ways to 
misgovern the country. He wished to 
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show that Earl Spencer and the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland were insidiously 
playing into the hands of outrages and 
disreputable characters. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must again 

int out to the hon. Gentleman that he 
is travelling beyond the limits of the 
Vote. In the first place, let me say that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland has not spoken on 
this Vote at all; therefore the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Cavan cannot 
be in Order in replying to any remarks 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has made 
in a previous debate. The references 
the hon. Gentleman has lately made 
have no connection whatever with the 
Vote before the Committee. 

Mr. BIGGAR assumed he should 
have an opportunity of hearing the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland reply to his 
statement, and that he would have an 
opportunity of replying to the right hon. 
Gentleman. In the meantime, he begged 
to move that the Committee be counted. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. KENNY said, he apprehended 
that the Vote now before the Committee 
opened up considerably weightier ques- 
tions than the mere conduct of Captain 
Plunkett. Captain Plunkett was merely 
one of a quartette of similar gentlemen 
who, as far as they possibly could, had 
been endeavouring to thwart the cause 
of popular loyalty in Ireland. Refer- 
ence had been made, at considerable 
length, to the conduct of Captain Plun- 
kett with regard to Hallissey the black- 
smith. He (Mr. Kenny) had been as- 
tonished that the Government failed to 
procure for Hallissey employment which 
it had invariably procured for all its 
other instruments in Ireland; the dif- 
ferent persons who came forward in all 
the capacities of informers were invari- 
ably handsomely rewarded by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Nothing would 
seem simpler to him than that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should establish a 
position in Dublin Castle, such as a 
shoer of horses, which would suit Hal- 
lissey admirably. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. Walker), in attempting to 
defend the conduct of Captain Plunkett, 
no doubt, spoke from material which 
was supplied in common to himself and 
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other officials in Dublin Castle. So far 
as he (Mr. Kenny) could gather from 
the observations of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, to which he had listened 
throughout with considerable attention, 
he could only come to the conclusion 
that he made the conduct and character 
of Captain Plunkett appear considerably 
worse than some of the Irish Members 
would appear to consider it was. He 
would like to give the hon. and learned 
Gentleman a little advice, or, in other 
words, refer him to a little incident 
which occurred during the famous Mid 
Lothian campaign. ‘The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Prime Minister, in 
one of his speeches, said he had received 
that morning, amongst other telegrams, 
a telegram which he would read to the 
meeting. The telegram was from the 
Rev. William Sharman, of Plymouth. 
The Prime Minister said he did not 
know Mr. Sharman, and therefore the 
meeting must take it as he got it; but, 
in his opinion, the nature of the telegram 
was such that it must be substantially 
true. The telegram was as follows :— 

“Sir Hardinge Giffard stated last night in 
my hearing that you were in favour of giving 
back Gibraltar, and that yuu entered into nego- 
tiations for its surrender.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The remarks of 
the hon. Member have no reference to 
the Vote before the Committee. He 
must confine himself to the Vote. 

Mr. KENNY said, he was proceeding 
to point out to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Ireland that the character of his obser- 
vations in defence of Captain Plunkett 
were of so weak a nature that, instead 
of securing or attaining the ends he 
(Mr. Kenny) presumed the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had in view, in vin- 
dicating Captain Plunkett, it really 
made it appear considerably worse, and 
he was about to express the opinion 
of the Prime Minister as to Solicitor 
Generals. The reply which the Prime 
Minister returned to Mr. Sharman was— 
‘‘ Errors, pardonable in private persons, 
are scandalous in Solicitor Generals.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland was a new 
Member of the House, and this advice 
from his Chief might be an advantage 
to him. And now he (Mr. Kenny) had 
to direct himself to certain occurrences 
in Ireland in which he was personally 
concerned, and brought into contact 
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with some of the magistracy that served 
under the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary in Ireland. He referred 
to the suppression of meetings in County 
Clare, one in the town of Milltown, near 
which he lived, and another in Ennis, 
which he represented in Parliament. At 
the first of these places a meeting was 
announced to be held, at which he and 
the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien) would deliver addresses. There 
had not been a meeting in the town for 
ayear; but, six months previous to the 
meeting held there, in 1882, a murder 
was committed in the district. The 
meeting in 1882 was addressed by the 
then hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) ; and between 1882 and the date 
of the meeting he (Mr. Kenny) was 
announced to address, in conjunction 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Mallow, there had been no outrage of a 
serious character in the district. There 
had only been two or three in the parish 
during the whole time, and these con- 
sisted of alleged threatening letter- 
writing, and it was generally understood 
in the place itself that those who re- 
ceived the threatening letters wrote 
them. In the next parish there had 
been an outrage; the hay-rick of a 
clergyman had been set on fire; but this 
clergyman was held in general respect 
in the neighbourhood, and suspicion 
pointed to the fact that the outrage was 
committed by a person living 40 or 50 
miles away. ‘The police arrested a cer- 
tain person staying in the locality, a 
respectable man of good position ; but 
before the magistrate the charge could 
not be substantiated, and the man was 
dismissed. No suspicion attached to 
any resident as being concerned in the 
matter. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had not at any time given any 
reason whatever why this meeting 
was suppressed. There was no appre- 
hension of disturbance, for the people 
were unanimous; there was no oppo- 
sition ; but representations were made 
by the local wire-pullers to the local 
magistrates, of course these were con- 
nived at by the magistrate at Ennis, the 
senior magistrate for County Clare ; and, 
on the representations made to Dublin 
Castle, this meeting was suppressed. 
Mrs. Maroney was the | gs land- 
owner of the district, and was notorious 
for harsh treatment of her tenants. She 
could bring her influence to bear upon 
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four or five magistrates to do anything 
she wished. It so happened that the 
special magistrate at Milltown, who had 
satisfied himself of the peaceful cha- 
racter of the district, had got the soldiers 
removed, a serious thing for Mrs. Ma- 
roney, who was realizing a profitable 
rent from their presence. By her in- 
fluence the meeting was proclaimed, 
though the Resident Magistrate had ad- 
vised against this being done. The Hon. 
De Vere Perry was the magistrate at the 
time; but the meeting was prohibited, 
and in two months the Hon. De Vere 
Perry was dismissed. Now, the meet- 
ing was largely attended, there were 
some 10,000 people; but how were the 
people informed that the meeting was 
prohibited ? He had left Milltown to go 
to Ennis to meet his hon. Friend the 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor), who was going to address the 
meeting, instead of the hon. Member 
for Mallow ; and he knew nothing about 
the proclamation until he was informed, 
by telegraph at Ennis, that after dark 
the policemen were stealing round like 
thieves to post up the notices of prohi- 
bition. So the authorities connived at 
the bringing of the people into the dis- 
trict where armed policemen only needed 
the slightest word to have at them. 
Passing from that, he would refer to the 
meeting at which he was announced to 
address his constituents at Ennis, where 
it was also announced the hon. Members 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) and Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien) would speak. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had already stated 
that the reason for the proclamation of 
the Ennis meeting was the prevalance 
of crime in the district. So far as the 
town was concerned, the right hon. 
Gentleman did not deny that it was 
peaceable. There had been a murder 
in the streets two months before, having 
nothing to do with agrarianism, and 
which DublinCastle must have satisfied it- 
self was thecrimeof a drunken man, who 
was in the service of a landlord, and who 
was sentenced to penal servitude, when 
another man would have been hanged. 
Another bailiff attempted to commit 
suicide. But the ingenuity of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was not to be 
baffled—he included not only Ennis, but 
the country 10 miles round, and on this 
founded a claim to prevent him address- 
ing his constituents. The day before 
the meeting he found published in The 
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Freeman’s Journal another reason, to 
which the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had not alluded—the un-Parliamentary 
nature of the placard convening the 
meeting. But he would like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what was there 
objectionable in it? It was a simple 
announcement of the meeting, and 
wound up with ‘God save Ireland,” 
and presented no reason for preventing 
a Member from addressing his consti- 
tuents. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had distinguished himself more 
than once in preventing Members ad- 
dressing their constituents. He had so 
prevented the hon. Member for Ros- 
common (Mr. O’Kelly), for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton), and for Cavan; but those three 
hon. Members represented counties; 
and if shut out from one place might 
speak in another, while the Representa- 
tive of a small borough like Ennis, being 
silenced at a meeting, could find no 
other platform from which to address 
his constituents. He looked forward to 
an explanation of this incident with 
considerable interest ; and he wished to 
say, furthermore, that whatever might 
be the response of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, he (Mr. Kenny) would take 
another opportunity of addressing his 
constituents, and he proposed, in con- 
junction with the same hon. Gentlemen 
who were previously announced, to seek 
some opportunity, and the right hon. 
Gentleman would have another oppor- 
tunity of putting his Coercion Act into 
force. Who sent a Petition for prevent- 
ing the meeting? Why was it said— 
“If it were not for your meetings, 
we should have no trouble in getting 
our rents?” It was an unfortunate 


thing that the Chief Secretary for Ireland 


gauged the condition of the country by 
remarking how the rents were paid. If 
they were paid well, then the state of 
the country was satisfactory; if badly, 
then the country was in a very bad 
state—— 

THe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member for Ennis that his 
remarks on the Chief Secretary’s policy 
have no reference whatever to the Vote. 
They would apply very well to a dis- 
cussion which took place four or five 
hours ago; but they have no reference 
to the Vote at all now. 

Mr. KENNY said, he would pass 
from the subject with this remark—he 
was, no doubt, out of Order in referring 
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to the Chief Secretary for Ireland when 
he should have mentioned special magis- 
trates. They advised the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and it was because of 
the fact that they were his advisers, de- 
luding him into error, that he had re- 
ferred to the right hon. Gentleman. Ho 
was perfectly certain that if the right 
hon. Gentleman understood the real 
state of the facts, and had not to rely on 
second-hand information from biassed 
sources, he would not have acted as he 
had. A favourite device of these magis- 
trates was, wherever they could, to get 
extra police drafted into a district. The 
police magistrates themselves, on those 
occasions, acted, to a great extent, on the 
advice of the sergeants of police and 
others. Into districts perfectly peaceful 
extra police had been drafted, all on 
the recommendation of a local police- 
man, who had certain personal objects 
to gain by it. In one instance a police 
hut was erected in a very peaceful part 
of Clare, near the town of Castlemaine, 
to protect a man named Gardner, who 
had made himself obnoxious in the dis- 
trict. After the hut had been there two 
months it was found to be altogether 
unnecessary; but at the end of six 
months, as the result of a new arrange- 
ment between Gardner and the Consta- 
bulary, the hut was re-erected. Now, 
Gardner was a man having no reason 
to apprehend personal danger. He 
alleged that a calf belonging to him 
had been killed maliciously, though it 
was believed by the people of the dis- 
trict that the animal died, it having no 
marks of violence. Gardner tried to 
secure compensation ; and, on his mere 
allegation, five men were sent to guard 
Gardner, prejudging the case with a 
vengeance. The gain to this man was 
some £20 or £30; he received a ground 
rent of something like £10 a-year, and, 
in addition, he supplied the police by 
contract with certain necessaries. Now, 
if this man required protection at all, it 
was only in the night time, and one or 
two policemen would have been suffi- 
cient to guard him ; and yet, on the re- 
commendation of a local policeman, the 
police magistrate of the district had seen 
his way to order the erection of a police 
hut in that district, at the cost of some 
hundreds of pounds. Of course, it was 
said, the expense did not fall upon any 
particular district; but his experience 
was that it fell upon the very smallest 
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districts. There was another feature in 
the conduct of local magistrates, and it 
was the manner in which the blood tax 
had been levied. The tax had been 
levied in the most reckless fashion; but 
on account of the lateness of the hour 
(3-80) he would not enter at any length 
upon this branch of the question. He 
would, however, point out one instance 
in which, in a small district, the blood 
tax had been placed upon every person 
but the one upon whom it should have 
been placed, the only exception made, in 
he cases he had in mind, was that of 
Mr. Mahoney. This woman had been 
excluded from the penalty, although 
others, who, of course, could be in no 
way concerned in outrages, were sub- 
jected to the imposition. His own 
father, for instance, paid in blood tax 
£8 10s. a-year; and another man he 
knew, who had no possible connection 
with outrage, was required to pay 
£7 10s. He considered that was a most 
scandalous and infamous case; and the 
imposition of such taxes, instead of 
putting down crime, was only calculated 
to promote it. There was another point 
to which he wished to refer, and that 
was the question of the levying of the 
police tax. He thought that wherever 
extra police were drafted into any dis- 
trict, and where it could be shown— 
indeed, he did not think it could 
be shown in any district—that extra 
police were required, the people should, 
in all instances, refuse to be taxed in re- 
pect of the police quartered upon them. 
It was lamentable to see the enormous 
way in which taxation had been increased 
in Ireland within the last two or three 
years. Last year, in the county of Gal- 
way, the increase of taxation on account 
of the extra police drafted there at the 
instigation of the County Court magis- 
trates was something like £6,000. In 
one county, over which Plunkett Pasha 
ruled, taxation for extra police had been 
increased by £10,000, and the same 
thing prevailed all over the country. 
The police force had been increased by 
something like 10,000 or 15,000 men, 
without the slightest show of necessity. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had left his place 
in the House; but before the discussion 
closed, he (Mr. Kenny) would like to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
what were the reasons for his extra- 
ordinary, arbitrary, and utterly unjusti- 
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fiable conduct towards the Irish Repre- 
sentatives when they went down amongst 
their constituents. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman’s explanation would not 
be of the unsatisfactory character it had 
been up to now, and that it would be of 
such a nature that it would bear the ex- 
amination of reasonable men. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he did not intend 
to occupy the attention of the Committee 
for more than one or two moments; he 
rose merely for the purpose—[‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’’}] He had not, up to then, trou- 
bled the Committee, and he thought that, 
when he rose to submit a practical ques- 
tion to the Government, as he did now, 
it was rather too bad that he should be 
met with jeers from hon. Members 
opposite. That, however, was his ex- 
perience; Irish Members, who did not 
speak often, were jeered at when they 
rose; but when they were in the habit 
of speaking, and rose to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House or Committee, they 
were respected. He rose merely for the 
purpose of asking a question of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Walker). He 
found now that they were asked to pass 
a Vote of £2,103 for the salaries and 
allowances of the County Court magis- 
trates in Ireland, and in the Estimate 
there sg a note to the effect that 
‘‘ the above salaries are in excess of the 
rate authorized by the Act, 37 and 38 
Vic. ec. 23.” By the 2nd section of that 
Act, which was passed in April, 1874, it 
was eee that magistrates in Ireland 
should be paid by way of salary, which 
salaries were specified. He now had to 
ask whether the salaries of magistrates, 
having been fixed by Act of Parliament, 
it was competent for a Committee of the 
House of Commons to increase those 
salaries until the Act of Parliament had 
been repealed? This was purely a legal 
question, and he desired information on 
the point from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Ireland. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL rox 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, that 
the question the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Leamy) had put was reasonable enough. 
The salaries of certain magistrates were 
fixed by Act of Parliament, he believed 
at £675 a-year. Four additional magis- 
trates were appointed in October last 
upon a different system, and upon a 
different scale of payment ; their salaries 
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were fixed at £1,000 a-year, and it was 
because their salaries were above the 
sum fixed by Act of Parliament that 
the Government had come to the Com- 
mittee with this Vote. 

Mr. LEAMY said, it must be remem- 
bered, however, that there was an Act 
of Parliament which stated that every 
magistrate should be paid a certain sa- 
lary; and he wanted to know on what 
authority magistrates had been appointed 
and increased salaries had been given 
them? There was not a Member present 
who would say for one moment that the 


Committee had a right to pass anything ~ 


by way of increase of salary of any 
County Court magistrate in Ireland, 
when the salary was fixed and appointed 
by Statute. He desired something more 
in the nature of a legal explanation than 
the statement they had received from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General forIreland. Of course, he knew 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman could 
not, for a moment, suppose that he (Mr. 
Leamy) meant anything disrespectful to 
him in the matter. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was only a new Member of 
the House, and possibly was not fully 
conversant with the particulars of the 
Vote; but there was the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James) present, and surely the 
Committee had a right to receive the best 
information it could from the highest 
Legal Authorities in the House upon the 
question which he now put. Here was 
a statement made on the Estimates, that 
the sum they were asked to pay was a 
sum in excess of the sum they were 
authorized to pay by Act of Parliament. 
In the faee of an Act of Parliament, 
authorizing a certain rate of payment, 
what right had the Committee to pay a 
sum in excess of that rate? He main- 
tained that the Committee had no such 
right, and that they would be acting 
illegally if they passed the proposed ex- 
cess. The answer of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land did not explain the matter at all. 
Why did the Government consider it 
necessary to make a statement on the 
Vote that the salary they were now 
defending was in excess of the rate 
authorized by Act of Parliament? If 
they had a perfect right to demand the 
increase, there was no necessity to make 
that statement at all. He did not know 
whether it would be diseourteous to 
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appeal to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General, seeing that 
he had not been upon the Treasury 
Bench throughout the whole of the dis- 
cussion, to give the Committee some ex- 
planation of the matter; but he was 
persuaded this was a question which 
demanded an answer from a very high 
legal authority. Suppose the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, or the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury, were to come 
down to-night, and, instead of asking for 
a sum of £2,000, asked for £20,000, 
with which to increase the salaries of 
these County Court magistrates, was he 
(Mr. Leamy) to be told that it would 
depend upon the will of the Committee 
whether the salaries were increased or 
not ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that matter 
was really one of well-settled authority. 
The salaries of magistrates were de- 
fined by Act of Parliament. It was true 
that the Committee could not, by its own 
act, overrule that Act of Parliament; 
but the authority of the Committee was 
only the first stage in the preparation of 
another Act of Parliament; and if the 
Vote of the Committee supported the 
payment of a salary different to that 
provided by a former Act, the Vote was 
subsequently embodied in another Act 
—the Appropriation Act. The Appro- 
priation Act was perfectly valid, and it 
settled the new salary, although that 
new salary might differ from one pre- 
viously decided upon. The matter had 
been very carefully considered, and the 
step now taken was found to be quite 
legitimate. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he was obliged to 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury for his explanation; but 
it appeared to him that the position 
they were in was this—that a proposi- 
tion was made to-night which every 
hon. Member in the House regarded as 
one on a par with any other proposition 
made in Committee—namely, that the 
Vote did not require a subsequent Act 
of Parliament to secure its validity. 

Mr. COURTNEY observed, that no 
Vote was complete until it was embodied 
in an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he did not affect 
to be acquainted with financial law ; 
he thought there was only one kind of 
law, the law made by a Parliament and 
not by the Treasury. It was strikingly 
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unfair and improper to alter Acts of 
Parliament in the manner suggested by 
the hon. Gentleman; and he desired to . 
know whether it was a custom often 
adopted? Let him take, for instance, 
the case of the Land Act. Oecertain 
salaries were appointed to be paid, and 
certain Judges were appointed, who 
were to receive those salaries. Would the 
hon. Gentleman tell him that if there 
was a desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to increase the salaries of any of 
the Judges, or of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, he would put down in the Votes 
a sum for the increase of such salaries, 
and he would merely add a note that 
that was a sum in excess of that autho- 
rized by the Act of Parliament? Of 
course, the hon. Gentleman dared not 
do anything of the kind; if he did, he 
(Mr. Leamy) would like to know what 
would be the language held by hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench. It was because the Irish were 
only a small Party, and it was because 
the hon. Gentleman knew that every 
measure sought by the Government 
would be supported by the mechanical 
following of the Government, irrespec- 
tive of its merits, that he had not hesi- 
tated to put down this sum to-night, 
and ask the House to vote it away. The 
hon. Gentleman had very courteously 
replied to him, and he, of course, did 
not hold the hon. Gentleman responsible 
in the matter; others were responsible 
for this Vote. But what he wanted to 
know was this—that if he, or some of 
his hon. Friends, had not got i to 
raise this question, would the hon. 
Gentleman, who had sat through the 
Sabbath morning—would they have 
voted this sum of money; would they 
have gone away knowing that they had 
increased the salaries of these County 
Court magistrates, notwithstanding that 
there was an Act of Parliament fixing a 
proper salary ; would they have thought 
they were merely passing a Vote in the 
ordinary way? ‘The present was only 
another instance of the way Irish Mem- 
bers were dealt with by this intolerant 
and extravagant Irish Ministry. This 
Vote had been sprung upon the Oom- 
mittee. 

Mr. TREVELYAN rose to Order. 
He thought that the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Leamy) should be asked to with- 
draw the expression that the Vote had 
been ‘‘sprung upon the Committee.” 
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As a matter of fact, the Vote had been 
before the Committee for weeks, and 
there was a complete explanation on one 
side of the Paper. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether the ex- 
pression ‘‘ sprung upon the Committee” 
was out of Order? 

Mr. LEAMY submitted that the 
pbrase ‘‘sprung upon the Committee” 
was one that was continually used. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: I think the ex- 
pression is not out of Order; but whe- 
ther it is true or not is a different 
question. 

Mr. LEAMY said, if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land wished to contest the point, he 
might do so; but there was no use in 
dealing with English Members, even 
those below the Gangway. If they were 
above the Gangway, they might accept 
their statements; but when he saw the 
way in which they acted, especially the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), who was such a 
champion of liberty, except when it 
came home to himself, he could not pay 
much regard to them. He wished to 
put it to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General whether it 
was possible to go outside the Act of 
Parliament, which fixed the salaries to 
be paid to Resident Magistrates, by a 
Vote in Committee? He could not be 
satisfied with the statement of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, because this was 
anew kind of procedure and practice ; 
but he would appeal to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland whether, in the face of the 
Act of Parliament fixing the salaries, 
this course could be adopted ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that after 
being in the House for several hours, 
and when he was very tired, the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Leamy), who 
had generally treated him with courtesy, 
suddenly attacked him, and asked why 
his Colleagues did not throw him over ? 
That he thought was rather too strong. 
The real fact of the matter was that 
this Vote was far from having been 
sprung on the House. It was a Vote 
which carried out, in a perfectly legal 
manner, @ course of policy which had 
been explained to the House as long 
ago as last year. When he and Lord 
Spencer went to Ireland they found 
certain machinery for preserving law 
and order through the Resident Magis- 
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trates. That system was effective; but 
it erred in two respects. In the first 
place, it was a very expensive arrange- 
ment; and, in the next place, it confused 
the functions of the magistrates and the 
police, and placed over the police a 
class of officers who had great powers as 
magistrates. They, accordingly, deter- 
mined to alter the system into a form 
which would be more satisfactory in a 
legislative and judicial aspect. That 
was no small object in their eyes; but 
it was demanded by the necessity of 
supervising law and order in the country. 
Therefore, last year, they introduced a 
Bill which had a good many objects, 
among which was the setting up of 
divisional Commissions. The Bill was 
opposed on account of that, and other 
provisions, and therefore the Bill was 
withdrawn. He regretted that, because 
the great reduction of expenditure which 
their proposal would have brought 
about could not be effected; and he was 
also sorry that hon. Gentlemen who 
were always making charges against 
the Government on account of the 
salaries of officials in Ireland did not 
co-operate with the Government. He 
was sorry that several of the proposals 
in that Bill could not be carried out; 
but there was one which, in a modified 
form, could be carried out, and that 
was one which greatly reduced the 
salaries of the Resident Magistrates, 
and, at the same time, modified their 
functions and rendered them more satis- 
factory. In place of the Resident 
Magistrates, the Lord Lieutenant ap- 
pointed four divisional magistrates, who 
received very much smaller salaries and 
allowances ; but on precisely the same 
footing as the Resident Magistrates. 
The Lord Lieutenant reduced the powers 
below those of the Resident Magistrates, 
and the result of this proceeding, which 
was perfectly legal, was to greatly re- 
duce the expenditure—from, in fact, 
£17,000 a-year to £7,200. The business 
of the country was, he believed, better 
organized now than when it was under 
the Resident Magistrates, and the gain 
to the country had been between £9,000 
and £10,000 a-year. That was his ex- 
planation. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had looked for some adequate reply to 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Leamy); but the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
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confined himself to considerations which 
influenced the Government in making 
certain changes. He left altogether 
untouched the legal objection taken 
by the hon. Member. The Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) 
was a little more a rash, and, instead of 
leaving to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General for Ireland the 
task of defending the position of the 
Government upon this legal point, he 
gallantly rose to the charge. The argu- 
ment he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) wished 
to put forward was that the Act 37 & 38 
Vict. contained a retrospective clause, in 
express terms, limiting the sum to be 
paid to Resident Magistrates in Ireland, 
and that it would necessarily follow that 
a Vote of this House would repeal this 
Act. He (Mr. Arthur O’Connor), how- 
ever, traversed the contention of the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and held that a clause of that 
kind must be repealed in express terms, 
or by such implication as must be 
obvious. But with regard to the matter 
of fact, his contention in reply to the 
hon. Gentleman was that the Appropria- 
tion Act had nothing to do with rates 
of pay. It simply appropriated to certain 
services, described in general terms, 
certain sums of money, and did not fix 
the rates of pay. A Court of Law would 
not recognize the Estimates, and there 
was nothing in the Appropriation Act 
to support the contention of the hon. 
Gentleman. Therefore, the argument of 
the hon. Member for Waterford re- 
mained untouched. Here was an Act of 
Parliament which expressly limited the 
maximum pay of magistrates. His hon. 
Friend said they would require equal 
authority to increase the amount, and 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
trusted to the Appropriation Act, which, 
however, was quite inadequate, as he had 
shown. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that was the first 
time he had ever discussed or risen to 
answer a legal question at 4 o’clock 
in the morning. The statement of his 
hon. Friend the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) was quite 
correct. They must go to the Estimate 
to see that the Appropriation Act did 
not go beyond the Estimate, and in that 
way they had a check which was 
perfectly legal. There was nothing new 
in what the hon, Member for Queen’s 
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County (Mr. Arthur O’Oonnor) had 
stated. The process of Supply was com- 


pleted by the passing of an Act of Parlia- 
ment embodying the Votes, and that 
would be a legal alteration of the 
salaries under consideration. 

Mr. LEAMY said, there was another 
question he would like to ask—namely, 
whether it was competent to this Com- 
mittee to vote the salary of a man who 
had no salary by Act of Parliament— 
say, £1,000 a-year ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was not competent 
to the Committee to vote a salary of 
£1,000 a-year asa salary; but it was 
competent to them to vote a specific sum 
of money. 

Mr. LEAMY said, there was no in- 
dication respecting the question of 
salaries. There was nothing here to in- 
dicate that this sum was to be given for 
six months. It was true there was an 
Act of Parliament fixing the salary 
which the County Court magistrates 
were to receive. Would it, he asked, be 
competent for the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to come to 
Parliament and say, ‘‘ I want a Vote of 
£1,000 for Judge O’ Hagan, in addition 
to the salary he now has;” and would it 
be competent for the Committee to pass 
such a Vote? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it would be com- 
petent to vote any Judge a specific sum. 
He could assure hon. Gentlemen there 
would be ample opportunity afforded 
them for discussing any sum of money 
given to one person. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that no doubt the 
point was very clear in the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s (the Attorney Ge- 
neral’s) own mind ; but he (Mr. Sexton) 
knew what Irishmen would think to- 
morrow about this very smart financial 
device which had been so suddenly 
brought to light. He had little doubt 
also as to what honest Englishmen 
would think about this transaction. By 
an Act of Parliament which appeared 
on the Statute Book, the salaries of 
certain magistrates were fixed. Every 
Act of Parliament, as they knew, passed 
through various stages in the House of 
Commons ; they then were taken up to 
the House of Lords; and then, after 
passing that House, they received the 
Assent of the Orown. All these pro- 
ceedings were taken in order that the 
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subjects might receive the serious and 
deliberate attention of both Houses of 
Parliament. Last year the Government 
introduced a Bill in the House of Lords 
to increase the salaries of Resident 
Magistrates. The Bill, however, en- 
countered such opposition in the House 
of Commons that the Government were 
unable to pass it. They found here, at 
the foot of the page, in surprisingly 
small type, a note which certainly had 
not attracted his attention, and which he 
did not hesitate to say was unnoticed by 
19-20ths—the Government had en- 
deavoured, by a simple line of type, to 
escape the effect of their defeat last year, 
and to escape the examination and 
scrutiny which would be given to a Bill 
regularly introduced into Parliament. 
He asserted that this amounted to an 
attempt to hoodwink the Representatives 
of the people. It amounted to a device 
to extract from the House of Commons 
a Vote for the expenditure of public 
money without enabling the House to 
understand what was before it. It 
amounted to an attempt to get the 
Committee to pass this Estimate without 
their knowing that the salaries of 
magistrates were fixed by Act of 
Parliament. It would thus be seen how 
public money was filched away by a 
device which was nothing else but an 
attempt to obtain, by a side wind, and by 
a delusive and discreditable course, 
money which could only have been 
regularly and constitutionally obtained 
by the passing of an Act of Parliament. 
He presented the Government with their 
own proposition. When the question 
came to be uaderstood by the general 
body of the House, and more especially 
by financial critics, he had not the least 
doubt the Government would be com- 
pelled to withdraw part of this Estimate, 
and to fall back upon the course which 
they unsuccessfully attempted last year 
—namely, to introduce a Bill. If they 
wanted to pay a higher salary to their 
instruments in Ireland, they must pay 
that higher salary by the only mode 
which was recognized in law. He 
should not delay the Committee in con- 
sidering the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Walker). He (Mr. 
Sexton) had hoped that before this the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would have 
felt called upon to offer some further 
reply. ‘The speeches of the Chief Secre- 
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tary for Ireland and of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland had been compared 
to those of two lawyers—that of the 
Chief Secretary appeared to be a speech 
of a man who had read his brief; while 
that of the Solicitor General appeared to 
be the speech of a lawyer who had only 
taken a peep at his brief, when he came 
into Court. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man hoped that nothing would be said to 
cause the Lord Lieutenant to forego his 
merciful intention to remit the police 
tax in the case of Hallissey. He (Mr. 
Sexton) despised that threat. When- 
ever Irish Members spoke openly and 
inconveniently of Irish grievances, they 
were told that, if they continued to do 
so, certain inconvenient results might 
follow. Inconvenient results had fol- 
lowed their plain speaking; but those 
results had never induced them to hesi- 
tate for an instant. They would con- 
tinue, upon every occasion, to say in the 
House of Commons what they considered 
to be desirable and necessary in the 
public interest, without regard to how 
it might affect themselves and others. 
A second reason why he disregarded the 
threat of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General was that the 
people of Ireland were now in a resolute 
mood, and he believed they would take 
the word of advice which had been given 
them to-night. He believed they would 
feel and understand that the safety of 
their rights and the integrity of their 
homes were not so concerned in the re- 
covery of the police tax as they were in 
the payment of rack rents. If the Go- 
vernment persisted much longer in im- 
posing a tax which was alien to the 
spirit of civilization, which was a dis- 
grace to Constitutional rule, which was 
not required by the circumstances of 
Ireland, they would find themselves in 
a net of difficulty from which extrication 
might not be easy. He charged the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and the 
Solicitor General for Ireland with sup- 
pressing a material fact. The imposi- 
tion of this tax had occurred in districts 
almost crimeless. He referred the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to his own lan- 
guage of a recent date; he referred the 
right hon. Gentleman to his own ad- 
mission that the state of Ireland with 
regard to crime was a state which would 
not be discreditable to any country in 
the world; and he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman why, in the face of his own 
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admission, did the Government obsti- 
nately and blindly insist upon the impo- 
sition of police and blood taxes which 
could only be tolerable and. conceivable 
in countries barbarously governed in the 
medizeval ages of the world? They had 
asked why Captain Plunkett arrested 
the public leaders of the people, but they 
had received no reply. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland made a weak attempt to 
shield Captain Plunkett, by transferring 
to the Government of Dublin Castle 
the onus of the suppression of public 
meetings. He (Mr. Sexton), however, 
remembered a remarkable declaration 
which was made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
only the other day. Speaking upon the 
question of the suppression of public 
meetings, the right hon. Gentleman said 
there never was a meeting announced in 
Ireland for the purpose of discussing 
politics from a popular standpoint that 
the Government were not recommended 
and implored by some body of persons 
to suppress it. He (Mr. Sexton) had no 
doubt that Captain Plunkett belonged 
to the body of persons to whom the 
right hon. Gentleman referred. He 
could assure the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land that if the Government had acted 
towards Captain Plunkett as he de- 
served, it would have been quite pos- 
sible to hold quiet and peaceable meet- 
ings in Cork as it was in other parts of 
Ireland. Another grotesquely weak 
argument of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland 
was that proclamations of meetings in 
Ireland had frequently been delayed, 
because the Government had to consider 
the subject. They had been told al- 
ready by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land that when the Government sup- 
pressed meetings in County Cork they 
did so upon the advice of Captain Plun- 
kett. They had been told that, whenever 
a meeting was suppressed, it was not sup- 
ic because of circumstances sud- 

enly arising, but because of well-known 
pre-existing facts. They had been told 
that meetings were suppressed, because 
two men jumped over a hedge ; because 
a parish priest was evicted. All these 
facts were well known; and if this de- 
bate had made one thing clearer than 
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were of a most nonsensical 
was ridiculous for the hon. 
Gentleman the Solicitor 
land to state that the 
were delayed because the s' 
be considered: In the ¢ 
meeting proclaimed in Cork, 
alleged by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land as the reasons for the suppressions 
were known to Captain Plunkett and to 
the Government, in some cases months, 
and in other cases weeks, before the 
meetings were announced. Captain 
Plunkett had the telegraph wires at his 
service ; he had only to telegraph from 
his palace in Cork to the Lord Lieute- 
nant’s palace in Dublin, and everything 
was settled. He (Mr. Sexton) repeated 
the accusation made at the opening of 
the debate, that the Government and 
Captain Plunkett knew, days and weeks 
before, the cases upon which they re- 
lied. They delayed the proclamations 
until the eve of the meetings, until the 
very days upon which the meetings were 
held, and for what reason? For no 
other reason but that the people might 
be allowed to assemble on the scene; 
that they might be allowed to protest, 
perhaps to revolt; and that, therefore, 
Plunkett Pasha, the great terror of the 
Southern Provinces, might be able to 
relieve the tedious ways of civil rule; 
that he might be able to apply to the 
people the means of violence and force. 
As to the blacksmith Hallissey, the Go- 
vernment appeared to find him a white 
elephant. He (Mr. Sexton) had no 
doubt they would find they had obtained 
an evil legacy in this blacksmith. For 
the sake of this disreputable creature, 
who had given up the attempt to earn 
an honest livelihood, who had become a 
riotous person, who thought, like others, 
he could take up with advantage the 
trade of informer—for the sake of this 
creature they had tormented a poor 
pastoral and hard-working community ; 
for the sake of this creature they con- 
tinued to persecute honest peasantry, 
and had made to them the extraordinary 
and unparalleled proposal that, unless 
they subscribed to send the man out of 
the country, they must be content to lie 
under a heavy burden. Let England 
continue this tax a little longer ; they 
would find that, as they had to abandon 
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Treland, they would have to forego this | Members, who opposed the Bill of last 
police tax as repugnant to all civilized | year, to setting up four satraps in Ire- 
law, as one against which the public| land? They would continue to oppose 
conscience revolted, and as one which | the proposal—a proposal to give Captain 
could not be sustained. He was certain | Plunkett and his compatriots in crime 
that if the Government had no moral | propagation — salaries to afford the 
sense of the enormity of what they were | means for their continuance in Ireland. 
doing; if their consciences would not| They had shown how, like cause and 
induce them to pause in their attempt | effect, these salaries had been followed 
to force the tax on the people, they | by crime. Captain Plunkett desired the 
would, to their meanness, add the dis- | continuance of disorderin Ireland. The 
grace of failure. House had had recently a quotation from 

Mr. HEALY said, he could now| Edmund Burke, as to agitators living 
understand why the Government were | on disorder, and there was another party 
so anxious to snatch this Vote that|in Ireland which lived on disorder. 
night. It was said it was absolutely| How did Captain Plunkett obtain his 
necessary to thrust it down the throats | extra salary? Were there peace in Ire- 
of the Committee at 2 o’clock on Sunday | land, would Captain Plunkett be worth 
morning; and now he found the Vote | his wages, or worth his salt? He was 
concealed a thing of which the Govern-| given extra salary for extra duty, and 
ment might well feel ashamed. Thanks} he had extraordinary duty because of 
to the acumen of the hon. Member for| extraordinary crime. And why the 
Waterford (Mr. Leamy), it was now | extra crime? Because of the putting 
seen why the Government were so} down of peaceful meetings and encou- 
anxious ; and if this discussion had not | ragement to outrage. The Government 
been continued the Government would | had hoped to snatch this Votein a surrep- 
have obtained that power by aside wind | titious manner. It had been allowed 
which they never could get openly.) it was unusual; let the precedents for it 
The Bill of last Session was vehemently | be shown in the House, and when their 
opposed by Irish Members; but it was | relevancy could be studied, and when 
now attempted to gain the power to give | leading Members of the Opposition 
these salaries under a Vote of Supply. | were present, to bring their experience 
The logic of the hon. and learned Gen- | to bear on the proposal of the Govern- 
tleman the Attorney General was extra-| ment. Irish Members were not likely 
ordinary ; he said, perfectly truly, that if | to have official experience, and they had 
the Vote of the Committee was followed | nothing but the ipse dizit of the hon. 
by the Appropriation Act, it would lega- | Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
lize the payments to these gentlemen. | (Mr. Courtney), which they accepted as 
That was logical, and no one could con-|a statement bounded by his official 
test it; it was an impregnable position ; | position, and made under official stress, 
but what happened? ‘The Appropria- | at half-past 4 in the morning. Contrast 
tion Act was only fora year, and then | his statement, made in the heat of de- 
its power lapsed; but the Police Bill | bate, with the cold light of precedent, 
proposed that these satraps should be | and the actual facts of previous cases. 
perpetual. Was it proposed to make| However much they condemned the 
these salaries perpetual? [‘‘ No, no!” || conduct of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite|land; however much they condemned 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer dis-| the practice of snatching, under lump 
sented—— sums for law charges in Ireland without 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- | sub-heads, particular Votes in connec- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) : I said this Vote | tion with the Prevention of Crime Act 
would not make them perpetual. investigations and informers, they did 

Mr. HEALY said, yes; but let there | mot expect from him that he would at- 
be an understanding on the general| tempt to get by a Supplementary Vote 
question. Was it proposed by the Go-|that which was ignominiously with- 
vernment to make these salaries per-| drawn in a Bill last Session. If this 
petual ? Could the Government hope to | Vote was not intended to be snatched 
obtain, in Committee, on Sunday morn- | rapidly from the House, why put it in 
ing, at half-past 4, the consent of Irish | the nature of a Supplementary Vote ? 
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They all knew the usual character of 
Supplementary Estimates; that they 
were of a special description, supposed 
to be necessitated by some circum- 
stance of peculiar urgency. What 
was the special urgency of the salary 
of Captain Plunkett? Could he not 
wait another year, or until the general 
Estimates came on? Were Members to 
have dust thrown in their eyes, because 
Captain Plunkett was in a hurry to 
draw his extra salary? Was Captain 
Plunkett in receipt of this extra salary ? 
The Committee were frequently told— 
‘‘You must vote the money now, be- 
cause it isalready spent.” Had Captain 
Plunkett received his extra salary? 
There was no answer. Cancel the extra 
portion of this Vote. It could be brought 
in next year. If Captain Plunkett was 
suffering from the want of it, help him 
from the Secret Service money. A more 
extraordinary proposition he never heard 
of than, on a Sunday morning, to ask 
the Committee to adopt a Vote perfectly 
illegal and unconstitutional. There had 
been an explanation that explained 
nothing; there had been a statement 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General that the Vote was 
legal when passed; but it was not 
passed, and was not legal yet; therefore 
this unprecedented Vote was unconstitu- 
tional. He might be told other Votes 
were not legal until the Act was passed ; 
but, at least, the Government had pre- 
cedent and custom on which to base 
their practice. This Vote was put for- 
ward without any statement, until one 
was wrung from the Government by the 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. Leamy). 
Did the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland think that, if he 
were proposing, say, a Navy Vote of an 
entirely novel character, between 2 and 
5 on a Sunday morning, that it would 
not be stoutly resisted by sueh Members 
as the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), and Portsmouth 
(Mr. T. C. Bruce) and others? But be- 
cause Irish Members had not the support 
of public opinion, the right hon. Gentle- 
man ventured on a proposal of this kind. 
He (Mr. Healy) ventured to say the 
Government would rue the day they 
tried to snatch a Vote of this kind from 
the Irish Party. The proposal would 
have to pass through the Report stage, 
and when the Appropriation Bill came 
on, it would be fought through all its 
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stages. Irish Members had no birds to 
shoot in August. He was surprised 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
led the Government into such a mess; 
he gained nothing by these mole-like 
methods of getting money. Instead of 
gaining, the Government would lose 
time; and the judgment of the whole 
country would condemn the attempt to 
snatch a Vote on Sunday morning. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, in reference 
to the remarks lately made, he forgot, 
when he answered the hon. Member for 
Ennis (Mr. Kenny), that a good while 
ago he was asked, in reference to these 
additional magistrates, the names, dis- 
tricts, and pay. The hon. Member asked 
for a Return, and he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
said he was ready to state the names 
and districts—— 

Mr. HEALY roseto Order. It would 
be in the recollection of the Chairman 
that earlier in the day a right hon. 
Gentleman on the Front Bench raised a 
question of Order in reference to a re- 
mark made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir William Harcourt). 
He (Mr. Healy) was just informed that 
when he was remarking, in reference to 
the Appropriation Bill, that Irish Mem- 
bers had no birds to shoot in August, 
the hon. Member for Oldham, and he 
would name him, Mr. Lyulph Stanley, 
said ‘ landlords” 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must not allude to another hon. 
Member except by the name of the place 
he represents. 

Mr. HEALY said, he only wished to 
thoroughly identify him. While he was 
speaking, the hon. Member said “ land- 
lords,” thereby imputing murder to hon. 
Members on that side. Was such a re- 
mark in Order, made across the floor of 
the House ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I do not under- 
stand the hon. Member made that obser- 
vation in debate. 

Mr. HEALY said, that day the 
Speaker had ruled, when the right hon. 
Géntleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department was stated to 
have said that a vote of the House was 
attempted to be carried by a ‘dirty 
trick,” that the right hon. Gentleman 
ought not to have made that statement. 
He (Mr. Healy) asked, was it in Order, 
was it to be tolerated, that the hon. 
Member for Oldham, always offensive 
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to Irish Members, should shout across 
the floor, imputing murder to Irish 
Members ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: So much depends 
on the manner, the way, the tone, in 
which it was said. Ifthe hon. Member 
for Oldham had shouted it across the 
House, I should have heard it, and 
other hon. Members would have heard it. 
If he made the observation in confidence 
to an hon. Member beside him, it is not 
for me to judge. If it had been used 
in debate, I should have had an oppor- 
— of judging, and should know how 
to ac 


Mn. HEALY : I remember, Sir, on a 
former occasion, in the time of the late 
Speaker, when your ruling on a point of 
Order differed from the Speaker’s, the 
Speaker was sent for, and consulted. 
The Speaker’s ruling to-day, in my 
opinion, was distinctly different from 
yours on this, a similar question ; and I 
respectfully ask that you now leave the 
Chair, as I have seen done before, in 
order that you consult Mr. Speaker on 
the point of Order as to whether the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley) has a right to shout a charge of 
murder across the House. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is not sufficiently aware of the Rules of 
the House ; that is a Question that could 
not be put to the Committee. Iam not 
aware in what way I have differed from 
the ruling of the Speaker. Neither am 
T aware that the Speaker has any power 
to reverse any ruling I may give as 
Chairman. 

Mr. HEALY: For the purpose of 
testing the matter, and seeing that the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley) has not had the courtesy to 
do what the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department thought it was best 
to do towards English Members this 
afternoon, I move that you leave the 
Chair for the purpose of consulting the 
Speaker. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): That would be 
quite unprecedented. The Chairman 
has given his decision. I was present 
when the Speaker gave his decision, and 
it was exactly in the same words as the 
Chairman’s. 

Mr. HEALY: Am I to understand 
that the present Leader of the House, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, will 
allow his followers to make a charge of 
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this kind against the Irish Members, and 
that he will get up at the Table, and, 
without saying a word of condemnation 
of the charge, simply attempt to get the 
whole matter put aside ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): Sir, I am not 
to be browbeaten by language of that 
kind. I spoke quite temperately and 
quietly. All I said was that I was pre- 
sent when the Speaker ruled on the 
matter to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred, and that the Speaker ruled pre- 
cisely in the same words as the Chair- 
man has ruled just now. It is not my 
business to make any representations to 
hon. Members as to whom there is no 
statement of what they said. All my 
business is to say that the Chairman has 
stated his ruling, and that his ruling is 
strictly accurate. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has just stated that your 
ruling was strictly accurate. The point 
on which you ruled was perfectly plain— 
namely, that the proposal that you should 
leave the Chair, in order that your 
ruling might be possibly overruled by 
the decision of the Speaker, was a pro- 
posal which could not be put from the 
Chair. Upon that, Sir, your ruling was 
most clear ; but you have not yet ruled 
upon the much more important question 
which was brought to your notice by the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy). 
I heard the expression, and I heard it 
with amazement and indignation, not to 
say disgust. I was not certain who made 
use of the expression ; but I believe it 
was made by the hon. Member for Old- 
ham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley). Since he 
has been charged with it, and has sat 
now for some minutes without any dis- 
claimer, I am forced to conclude the 
charge is well founded. That charge is 
a seriousone. The hon. Member has, by 
implication, charged us with the crime 
of murder. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member raise any other point of Order? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I am 
going to bring the point of Order to 
your notice. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Will the hon. 
Member be so good as to put any new 
point of Order? The former one I have 
disposed of. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR: Which 
one ? 
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Tut CHAIRMAN: The point of 
Order which was raised by the hon. 
Member for Monaghan. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I want 
to submit a point of Order in connection 
with that. I do not know, Sir, whether 
it is within your personal recollection— 
it will probably be in the recollection 
of many hon. Members now in the 
House—that last year I made an ob- 
servation in a private conversation re- 
spectingtanother hon. Member of this 
House. A Gentleman sitting behind me 
overheard the observation, and there- 
upon brought it to the notice of the 
Speaker. The Speaker addressed him- 
self to me—or, rather, ealled upon me 
to make such an explanation with regard 
to the observation as I thought necessary. 
He left the matter to me, with a very 
strong suggestion as to what I ought to 
do—namely, to withdraw the expression. 
I did withdraw the observation. Now, 
Sir, I take that as an authoritative —" 
in a case very similar to the present. 
imputed nothing to the hon. Member I 
referred to ; but the private conversation 
was sufficiently loud for others sitting 
near to hear what was being said. The 
hon. Member for Oidham (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley), however, shouted across the 
floor of the House; and, therefore, if 
anything, his offence is much more 
serious than mine was. I ask you, Sir, 
to adopt the course which the Speaker 
adopted on the occasion I have referred 
to. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The point in re- 
gard to the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Lyulph Stanley) has been already 
determined. I have stated that if I had 
heard the expression, or if I had any 
reason to believe that he had made it 
in debate, I should not have had a 
moment’s hesitation as to how I should 
have ruled. That has been determined, 
and I understood the hon. Member to 
rise to a new point of Order. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I rose, 
Sir, to bring under your notice the ruling 
of the late Speaker, Sir Henry Brand. 

Mr. HEALY: Sir, as you have de- 
clined to reprove the hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) in any 
way, I beg to give Notice that, on Mon- 
day next, I shall raise this question 
when the Speaker is in the Chair. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: May I inquire, Sir, 
whether a Member on these Benches 
would have been at liberty to ery out 
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“Liar!” in the hearing of the hon. 
Member for Oldham, though not ad- 
dressing himself to the Chair? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I wish to state, 
for the information of the hon. Member, 
that if an observation of that kind were 
made, when I heard it I should know 
how to deal with it. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I beg leave to move 
that you do now report Progress, and I 
do so for two reasons. The one is, that 
there should be an opportunity afforded 
of consulting the Speaker upon the 
point under discussion. In the last 
Parliament I made an objectionable re- 
mark, and Mr. Speaker Brand ruled 
that even improper expressions used in 
the Division Lobby came within the 
censure of the Chair. The other reason 
why I wish to report Progress is, that 
the Government should have an oppor- 
tunity of considering their position with 
regard to this particular Vote. The 
Vote is of a most irregular character ; 
and, in their own interest, I submit to 
them the desirability of considering their 
position between now and Monday, with 
the view of withdrawing the Vote en- 
tirely from the notice of the House. The 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
has said that if this Vote is persisted 
in by the Government, unpleasant dis- 
cussions will arise on its future stages, 
and I may say that what has taken 
place with regard to this particular Vote 
will be a strong incentive to us to re- 
fuse to pass Estimates at a late hour of 
the night. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY: I wish 
to make a personal explanation. Inthe 
first place, it is quite correct that I did 
use the word ‘‘landlords” when the 
hon. Memberfor Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
said that there was no occasion for him 
and his hon. Friends to go to shoot 
grouse inAugust. [{Mr. Hearty: I said 
birds.] Well, grouse or birds—they 
are much the same. First, let me say I 
do not impute, and do not imagine, that 
any hon. Members opposite have any 
desire, or ever would shoot a landlord 
or anyone else. I would rather identify 
the hon. Members’ constituents than 
themselves with the word. I beg to 
withdraw the expression as it was heard, 
and hope hon. Member’s will not think 
it applied to themselves. Hon. Mem- 
bers will understand that words which 
are in the nature of taunts are not 
always meant to be taken strictly; but, 
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of course, if they are, they must be 
withdrawn. ; 

Mx. SEXTON : I support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar). 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) has already 
moved to report Progress once or twice 
this evening, and certainly he will not 
be in Order in making such a Motion 
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now. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that, in that 
event, he would move to report Progress. 
He considered the discovery made by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Leamy) had com- 
pletely altered the complexion of mat- 
ters. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.— 
(Mr. O° Brien.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he hoped the 
Committee would discuss the extremely 
important point which had been raised 
by the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Leany) a little longer. With respect to 
the supposed invalidity of what had 
been done, he pointed out that last year 
ave the same thing happened. 

otes were taken in excess of salaries 
fixed, and the matter was mentioned in 
the Report of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. That Committee recommended 
that, under the circumstances, a special 
note referring to the excess salaries 
should be inserted in the Supplementary 
Estimates. That had been done, and a 
note had been inserted in the Vote ex- 

laining matters. The hon. Member for 

onaghan (Mr. Healy) had said he 
would fight this Vote at every stage. 
He hoped the hon. Member would not 
think it necessary to carry out his 
threat, because there had certainly been 
no sharp practice whatever on the part 
of the Government. He trusted that 
they would be allowed to take the Vote 
to-night, because, if thought necessary, 
the question could be further considered 
on the Report of Supply which was to 
be taken on Monday. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had the greatest possible respect for the 
opinion of the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney); but neither he, 
nor the Public Accounts Committee could 
make law. What was done in the Ap- 
propriation Act? There was in the Ap- 
propriation Act, Schedule B, Part 14, 
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Sub-head 31, a certain sum of money 
for the salaries and allowances and ex- 
penses of various County Court officers 
and magistrates in Ireland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not wish to 
stop the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor); but he would be more in 
Order if the hon. Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien) would withdraw his Mo- 
tion to report Progress. I could then 
put the Original Question, and the hon. 
Gentleman would be able to speak. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
words the Chairman had just read in 
proposing the Original Question were 
precisely the words which were in the 
Appropriation Act; and the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Courtney) would 
have the Committee suppose that those 
words would, by implication at least, 
repeal the express terms of an Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that what he 
had stated was, that the terms of the Act 
of Parliament would be superseded by 
the terms of the Appropriation Act. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that that was precisely the point he dis- 
puted, for the reason that the amount 
put in the Appropriation Act Schedule 
was a sum of money under a certain 
heading, the words of which he had 
read. That money was distributed under 
10 or 12 different sub-heads. 

TaeCHANGELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. On1pers) said, the Statute 
was merely an indication of what Par- 
liament, at the time, considered should 
be the salary; but this might be in- 
creased for any year by the Appropria- 
tion Act based on an Estimate for a 
higher rate. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had avoided the point, that an 
application was made to Parliament to 
increase these salaries, but Parliament 
refused ; and then the right hon. Gentle- 
man took the matter into hisown hands, 
and slipped in a Vote to give these 
salaries over the head of Parliament. 
He thought this was irregular, and on 
Monday he should have an opportunity 
of speaking upon this matter. He also 
wished to point out the general conduct 
of the administration of law in Ireland 
with regard to these Resident Magis- 
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trates, whom the Government had bribed 
to misconduct themselves. 

Mr. HEALY said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) had made a reference to the sub- 
ject to which he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman was about to reply. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, a few weeks 
ago the hon. and learned Member had 
asked for the names of these officials, 
and he had then given their names and 
their districts; and about a month ago 
he had informed the House that the 
salaries were to be increased to the 
amount of £2,000 a-year for each, with 
allowances. 

Mr. KENNY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement was substantially 
correct. As he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer, the Govern- 
ment would decide to arrange these four 
districts in Ireland and appoint Resident 
Magistrates ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not given them the names of 
the Resident Magistrates. However, 
that was not of much importance. He 
had moved for a Return which had been 
grauted, and he hoped it would soon be 
in the hands of Members. 

Mr. DEASY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land and the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land had carefully avoided the subject 
of the discussion. It had been pointed 
out that a large extra force of police 
had been quartered on the City of Cork, 
which was one of the most peaceable 
cities in the Island, and perhaps in the 
United Kingdom. The’ only duty they 
had to perform had been to keep jurors 
out of the Court at the Assizes. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the pay pro- 
posed in these Estimates was £1,000 a- 
year only. A much larger question was 
started than was raised in this question 
by the question of extra police. 

Mr. KENNY said, it was too late to 
make a speech to-night ; but he had 
put a series of questions in connection 
with his own constituency without get- 
ting answers. He was quite willing to 
forego answers at the present time ; but 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would be, prepared to give answers on 
the Report stage. 

Mr. BIGGAR called the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland to the case of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd. The Chief Secretary 
had stated that Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
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so already had about six months’ 
eave. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : I understand that 
the case of Mr. Clifford Lloyd is not in 
any way connected with this Vote. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it was important 
to know whether any of this Vote was 
for Mr. Clifford Lloyd. Very likely 
part of it was for him. So far as he 
knew, part of this money was for him ; 
but what he would like to know was, 
why Mr. Clifford Lloyd should have this 
leave of absence? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, six months’ 
leave of absence had already been given, 
and it was the intention of the Lord 
Lieutenant to extend that leave of ab- 
sence to Mr. Clifford Lloyd, if it was 
desired for the Public Service, up to a 
period of two years. He had made in- 
quiries with reference to Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd’s pay, and he could assure the 
House that that gentleman had never 
drawn double pay for one single day. 
In answer to the hon. Member (Mr. 
Doasy), he had already found time 
during this discussion to write to Cork 
for very full and minute information 
concerning the extra police, and he had 
been careful to raise all the points upon 
which he desired full information. The 
new rates of pay proposed for Divi- 
sional Magistrates was £1,000 a-year, 
with no other allowance than those 
which they would draw as ordinary 
magistrates—£100. The Special Resi- 
dent Magistrates drew extra remunera- 
tion £300, an allowance of £360 a-year, 
and forage £100. The great saving was 
in their staffs. Before this financial 
year closed he would lay on the Table 
a short Bill providing for the appoint- 
ment of Divisional Magistrates. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would suggest 
that the Government should pay the 
debts of Mr. Clifford Lloyd in Tecland. 
He would not pay his debts, and he had 
no redeeming quality at all. 

Mr. SEXTON said, they would not 
prolong the discussion ; but they pro- 
posed to divide against the Vote. He 
would like to know whether the Chair- 
man intended to make a report to the 
Speaker of the circumstance in connec- 
tion with the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Lyulph Stanley)? He might add 
that the apology of the hon. Member 
—— the offence. 

CHAIRMAN : I have no inten- 
tion of reporting the incident. 
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Original Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 59; 
Noes 7: Majority 52.-- (Div. List, 
No. 42.) [5.35 a.m. | 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he protested 
against the Resolutions being reported, 
because they were of a thoroughly un- 
constitutional character, and quite inde- 
fensible. He would not put the Com- 
mittee to the trouble of dividing; but 
he protested against a system of forcing 
through illegal Votes by an unprincipled 
mechanical majority. 

Mr. HEALY said, in assenting to the 
Vote they held themselves free to give 
the Bill, when brought in, their earnest 
opposition. 

Mr. SEXTON said, as the Chairman 
had stated he would not report the inci- 
dent in relation to the hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley), he (Mr. 





Sexton) would take an early opportunity 
of bringing the matter before the House. 
It was not, perhaps, a question of Pri- | 
vilege ; but it was a serious and very 
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ve offence, and aggravated by an 
coal by which the hon. Member 
te the insult to the constituents 
who sent Members to the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, if 
the expression had come from any other 
Member of the House he should have 
considered it singularly offensive ; but, 
coming from the quarter it did, he did 
not think it was worthy of notice. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, in reference to 
this incident, he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham’s conduct particularly 
offensive. He would appeal to the 
Chairman to look up authentic prece- 
dents, to see if there was reason to re- 
verse his ruling. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock on Sunday morning 
till Monday next. 
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